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A  STRANGE  STORY. 

S  .IVTHOB  or    "  MT  KOVBL,"    "  BIKTOS 


CIUPTEBXZn. 

1        That  evening  I  went  to  Mrs,  Poyntz'i 
'     wssone  of  lier  ordinaTj  "reception  nigbts,' 
I  felt  that  she  would  natarally  expect  mj  at- 

I    tendsuce  as  '  a  proper  attention.' 

I  joined  a  gronp  eoMged  in  general  ooETersa- 
tion,  of  wliict  Mia.  Fojntz  herself  made  the 

.    centre,  knitting,  as  luual,  rapidly  while    she 

I    talked,  slowly  when  she  listened. 

Without  mentioninK  the  visit  I  had  paJd  that 
morning,  I  tamed  the  conversation  ou  the 
tlifferent  counfrj  places  in  the  neighbouihood, 
and  then  iDcidtntally  asked,  "  What  sort  of  a 
niHQ  is  Sir  Philip  Derval  P  la  it  not  strange 
that  he  should  Buffer  so  fine  a  place  to  fall 

'■  into  decay?"  The  answers  I  received  added 
liltlc  to  the  infonnation  I  had  alreadv  obtained. 
'^rs.  Pojnta  knew  nothiogof  Sir  Phuip  Derval, 
except  as  a  man  of  large  estates,  wliose  rental  had 
been  greiLtly  increased  bj  a  rise  in  the  value  of 

,    property  be  possessed  m  the  town  of  L , 

and  which  lay  contiguous  to  that  of  her  hus- 
band.   Two  or  three  of  the  older  intiabitanta  of 

,  the  Hill  Lnd  remembered  him  in  his  ea^Ij  days, 
when  he  was  gay,  hig^-spirited,  hospitable, 
lavish.    One  observed  that  the  only  person  in 

L whoDi  he  had  admitted  to  his  subsequent 

seclosion  was  Dr.  Llovd,  who  was  then  without 
,  and  whom  he   had  employed   as   an 
n  certain  chemical  eiperintents. 
Heie  a  gentleman  atmek  into  the  coaversO' 

tion.    He  was  a  stranger  to  me  and  to  L , 

a  vbltor  to  DUB  of  the  dwellers  on  the  HiU,  who 
had  asked  leave  to  present  him  to  its  Queen  as  a 
great  traveller  aiid  an  accomplished  antiquarian. 
Said  this  gentleman:  "Sir  Philip  Derval!  I 
know  bim.  I  met  him  in  the  Bnst.  He  was 
then,  btill,  I  believe,  vcrv  fond  of  chemical 
science;  a  dever,  odd,  pEtilanthropical  man; 
had  studied  medicine,  or  at  least  practised  it ; 
was  said  to  have  made  many  marvellous  cures. 
I  became  acquainted  with  liim  in  Aleppo.  He 
liad  come  to  that  town,  not  much  fretjuented  by 
English  travellers,  in  order  to  inquire  into  the 
marder  of  two  men,  o(  iriiom  one  was  his  friend 
and  tlie  other  his  countryman. 

"  This  is  inteiesting,"  said  Mis.  Poynts, 
dryly.  "  We  who  live  on  this  innocent  Hil!  all 
love  stones  of  crime ;  murder  is  the  pleaaantest 


Tiractici 


subject  Ton  could  have  hit  on.  Fray  give  us 
the  detaUs." 

"So  encouraged,"  said  the  traveller,  good 
humoutedl^,  "I  will  not  hesitate  to  communi' 
.  cate  the  little  I  know.  In  Aleppo,  there  had 
.  lived  for  some  jears  a  man  who  was  held  by  the 
natives  in  great  reverence.  He  had  the  t^uta- 
tion  of  extniot^inary  wisdom,  but  was  difficult 
of  access ;  the  liviOy  imagination  of  the  Orien* 
lals  inveeted  his  character  with  the  fascinations 
of  fable ;  in  short,  Horonn  of  Aleppo  was  popu- 
larlv  considwed  a  ma^cian.  Wild  stories  were 
tola  of  his  powers,  of  his  pretematui^  a^,  of  his 
hoarded  treasures.  Apart  from  such  disputable 
titles  to  homage,  there  seemed  no  question,  from 
all  I  heard,  tlut  his  learning  was  considerable, 
his  charities  extensive,  his  manner  of  life  iire- 
proachably  ascetic.  He  appears  to.  have,  re- 
sembled tnose  Arabian  ss^s  of  the  Gothic  age 
to  whom  modern  seienoc  is  largely  indebted— a 
mystic. enthusiast  but  an  earnest  scholar.  A 
wealthy  and  singular  Englisbnian,  long  resident 
in  another  part  of  the  East,  afflicted  by  some 
languishing  disease,  took  a  journey  to  Aleppo  to 
consult  this  sage,  who,  among  his  other  ao- 
quiiements,  was  held  to  have,  discovefed  rare 
secrets  in  medicine — his  cooutrymea  said  ii; 
'charms.'  One  momiug,  nut  long  after,  the 
Englishman's  arrival,  Uarouu  was  fouud  dead  in 
his  bed,  apparently  strangled,  and  the  English- 
man, who  lodged  in  another  part  of  tlie  town, 
had  disappeared;  but  some  of  his  clothes,  and 
a  crutch  on  which  he  habitually  supported  him- 
self, were  found  a  few  miles  distant  from  Aleppo 
near  the  roadside.  There  appeared  no  douiit 
that  he,  too,  had  been  murdered,  but  his  coipae 
couM  not  be  discovered.  Sir  Philip  Derval  had 
been  a  loving  disciple  of  this  Sage  of  Aleppo, 
to  whom  he  assured  me  he  owed  sot  only  that 
knowledge  of  medicine  which,  by  report.  Sir 
Philip  possessed,  but  the  insight  into  various 
truths  of  nature,  on  the  promulgation  of  which  it 
was  evident  Sir  Philip  cherished  the  ambition 
to  found  a  philosophical  celebrity  for  himself." 

"Of  what  description  were  those  truths  of 
nature?"  I  asked,  somewhat  sarcastically. 

"  Sir,  I  am  unable  to  tell  jou,  for  Sir  Philip 
did  not  inform  me,  nor  did  I  much  care  to  ask, 
for  what  ma^  be  revered  as  trutlis  in  Asia  are 
usually  despised  as  dreams  in  Europe.  To 
return  to  my  story.  Sic  Philip  bad  neen  in 
Aleppo  a  little  time  before  the  murder ;  had  left 
thc^loglishman  under  the  care  of  Huoun;  ho 
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tetunied  to  Aleppo  on  liearing  the  trsgio  events 

I  have  relate4>  tai  was  busied  in  colleclin^ 
such  eviienc*  as  could  he  gleaned,  mi4  natt- 
tuting  inqairie*  afttr  our  nuBine  aovtijmaii 
at  the  time  that  I  mjsetf  chanced  to  anive  in 
the  city.  I  assisted  in  his  rvseBrches,  bat 
\Fitlioat  avaiL    The  assassins  remained  nndis- 


were  mere  vul^  robbers.  Sir  Pliitip  Li 
a  darker  sd^iciod,  ef  w|iich  be  made  no  secret 
to  me,  but  as  I  confess  that  I  Uiought  the  suS' 
picion  grouidleea,  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  do 
not  repeat  it.  Whether,  since  I  left  the  East, 
the  Englishman's  remains  hare  been  dtscoTered, 
I  know  not.  Very  probablj;  for  I  mderstand 
that  his  heits  have  got  hold  of  what  fbrtaae  he 
left-^Icas  than  wu  generallj  supposed.  Bat  it 
wi*  reported  that  he  had  buried  great  treagores, 
a  rumour,  however  ebsni>d,  not  altogether  in- 
consistent with  his  cltatacter." 

"What  WM    bis    cbtracterF"   aiked   Mm. 
Popti. 

"One  of  evil  and  ainiater  repwte.  He  was 
T^arded  with  terror  b;  the  attendants  who 
baa  accompanied  hiia'  to  Aleppo,  But  he  had 
lived  in  a  vet?  renwte  part  of  the  East,  littie 
known  to  Europeans,  and,  from  all  I  coaldkam, 
had  there  estauisbed  an  extra 
strengthened  bj  anperatitioas 
said  to  have  stadied  deeplr  that  knowledge 
which  the  philoBopbare  of^old  called  'o^ult,' 


^raordinar;  power. 
■s  awe.    He  nt 


fening  «itfa  evil  spirits,  and  filling  bis  bsrbaric 
court  (for  he  lived  in  a  kind  of  savage  royalty) 
with  charmers  and  aoroerers.  I  suspect,  aft«r 
all,  that  he  was  only  like  myself,  an  ardent 
antiqaarian,  and  cunningly  made  use  of  the 
fear  be  inspired  in  order  to  secure  his  autho- 
rity, and  proeecnte,  in  safety,  researches  into 
ancient  sepulchres  or  temples.  His  great  pas- 
sion wss,  indeed,  ia  excavating  sucH  remains  in 
his  nei^bourhood,  with  what  result  I  know 
not,  never  having  penetrated  so  far  into  regions 
infested  by  rob«rs  and  pestiferous  with  ma- 
laria. He  wore  the  £ast^  dress,  and  always 
carried  jewels  about  him.  I  same  to  the  con- 
dnsion  that  for  the  sake  of  these  jewds  he  was 
murdered,  p^hape  by  some  of  bis  own  servants, 
who  Uten  at  once  mried  his  body,  and  kept 
their  own  secret.  He  was  old,  very  ininn; 
could  never  have  got  far  from  the  town  with- 
out assiBtsnoe," 

"Ion  have  not  yet  told  as  his  nanw,"  caid 
Mrs.  Fc^ntz. 

"  His  name  was  Gn^le." 

"Gravk !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Poynti,  dropping 
her  work,  "LonisQraylef" 

"Yes;  Louis  Gmjle.  Ton  could  not  have 
known  Urn  f " 

"Known  him!  No.  Bnt  I  have  odes  heard 
my  father  apeak  of  him.  Such,  then,  was  the 
tngic  end  of  that  strong  dsH:  creatnre,  for 
whom,  as  a  jonng  ar\  in  the  nursery.  I  nsed  to 
feel  s  kind  of  feari 3  admiring  interest  f ' 

"  It  is  joBT  turn  to  narrate  now,"  said  the 
traveller. 


And  we  all  drew  closer  round  oar  hostess,  I 
who  remained  silent  some  moments,  her  brow  ' 
thou^tful,  her  moit  ssspended.  ' 

"Well,"  Hid  she,  si  last,  loalunK  ronnd  ns    i 
with  a  lofty  u'r,  wliicti  seemed  hsK  defying,    ' 
"  force  and  eoursige  are  always  fascinating,  even 
wten  they  are  quite  in  the  wrong.     I  go  with 
the  wwl^  becAuao  the  world  goes  with  me ;  if 

it  did  not ■*    Here  she  stopped  for  a  mo- 

metit,  clenched  the  firm  white  iMnd,  and  then    ' 
soornfuliy  waved  it,  left  tiie  seateiuwunfinlslied, 
aod  brake  into  ooolhei. 

"  Going  with  the  world,  of  course  we  innst 
march  over  those  who  stand  aninst  it.     But    . 
when  one  man  stsjids  single-handed  against  oar    ; 
march,  we  do  not  despise  him ;  it  is  enough  to    , 
crush.     I  am  very  f^ad  I  did  not  see   lionis 
Grayle  when  I  was  a  girl  of  siiteen."    Again 
she  paused  a  moment — nod  reaumed  :  "Louis 
Grayle  was  the  only  son  of  an  osuier,  infamous    . 
for  the  rapacity  with  which  he  had  acquired 
eDormous  wealth.     Old  Grayle  desired  to  rear  his    , 
heir  as  a  gentleman;  sent  him  to  Eton;  boysare 
always  aristocratic ;  his  birth  was  soon  thrown 
in  ha  teeth;  be  was  fierce;  he  atriM^  boys  bigger 
than  htnself— fought  till  be  was  halF-kiUed.    . 
My  father  was  at  atdiool  with  him;  described 
biiia  as  a  tif^  wheJp.    One  day  he — still  a  fag —    '■ 
struck  a  sixth  form  boy.     Bixth  form  boys  do 
notfightfaes;  tlieypimiBfa them.     LMiisGrayle 
was  ordeiea  to  bold  oat  his  band  to  tiu  cane;    ' 
he  received  tho  blow,  drew  forth  his  schoolboy 
kvfe,  and  stabbed  the  pnnisher.     After  that,  he    ' 
left  Eton.    I  don't  think  he  was  publicly  ex- 
pelled— too  mere  a  child  for  that  honour — bat 
he  was  taken   or  seat   away:    educated   with 
great  eare  onder  the  first  masteia  at  home :  when 
he  was  of  age  to  enter  the  Univerntf ,  old  Os'ayle    ' 
was  dead.    Loois  was  sent  by  his  guardians  to 
Cambridge,  with  acquiiemeats  tat  ezMeding  the    . 
average  of  young  men,  and  with  nnliraited  com-    ' 
maud  of  money.    My  f^her  was  at  the  same    i 
oatlt^,  and   described   him  again  —  haughty,    I 
qutfrelsomc,  reckless,  handsome,  aspiring,  brave.    ' 
Ikies  that  kind  of  oreature  intEoest  you  my 
dears  F"  (appealing  to  the  ladies). 

"La!"    said    Stiss   Brabann;    "a   horrid 
usurer's  son !" 

"  Ay,  true ;  the  vnlgw  fooVctb  says  it  is  good 
to  be  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  one's  mouth ; 
so  it  is  when  one  has  one's  own  family  crest  on 
it;  bat  when  it  is  a  ifMon  on  whidi  people 
their  family    crest,   and   cry  out, 
from  our  pkte  eheet,'  it  is  a  heritage    < 
that  ovtlaWB  a.  babe  in  his  cradle.    However, 
yooi^  men  at  ooUc^  who  want  money  are  less 
aanpnloDs  about  descent  than  boys  at  Eton  are. 
LoBM  Oniyle  found,  while  at  ooUege,  plenty 
of  well-boim  acquaintances  wiUaig  to  recover    , 
from  him  some  of  the  plunda  his  father  had 
extorted  fro«i  tiieirs.     He  was  too  wild  to  dis- 
tinguish biiDself  by  academical  bonoors,  but  mj 
faibcr  said  thai  the  tutors  of  the  ooUe^  declared 
there  were  not  six  imdetgnulnates  in  the  Uni-    I 
venity  who  knew  as  mndi  hard  and  dry  science   g 
as  wild  Loais  Orayle.     He  went  into  the  world,   . 
no  doubt,  hiding  to  shine ;  but  ius  father's  name 
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ma  too  notodom  to  adnit  the  sou  inta  good 
societj.  The  Folite  WorLl,  it  u  true,  does 
not  eiunine  s  scutchetai  with  the  Dice  eje  of 
&  herald,  nor  look  upon  riches  with  the  atiitel; 
contempt  ot  a  stoic — still  the  Polite  World  hu 
its  famil;  pride  and  its  moml  seutiment.  It  does 
not  like  to  be  clieated — I  mean,  in  aiooe; 
matters — and  when  the  eon  of  the  man  who  has 
emptied  its  purse  and  foreclosed  on  its  acres, 
rides  b;  its  club  windovs,  band  on  haanch, 
■ad  bead  in  the  air,  no  lion  has  ■  scowl  more 
awful,  no  hjEBua  a  laugh  more  dread,  thau 
that  same  eisj,  good-teiopered,  tolerant,  poUte, 
well-bred  world  which  is  so  pleasant  wi  acquaiut- 
auce,  so  languid  a  friend,  aud — so  remorseless 
an  enemj.  in  short,  Looia  Grayle  claimed  the 
DRht  to  be  courted — be  was  saanued ;  to  be 
admired— he  was  loathed.  Even  his  old  col- 
lide BCQuaiutsjices  were  sHafUMJ  oat  of  know- 
ii^  him.  Perhaps  he  could  have  lired  through 
all  this,  had  be  songbt  bo  gtide  quietlj  into 

Citioa ;  but  he  varied  the  tact  of  the  well- 
^  and  strove  to  storm  his  wtg,  not  to 
steal  it,  Heduced  for  companiona  to  needj 
parasites,  he  braved  and  he  shocked  all  de- 
corous opiuiou  bj  that  ostentation  of  excess, 
which  made  RiclKliens  and  Lauiuns  tha  cage. 
But  then  Richelifus  aud  Laaznns  were  dukes ! 
He  now  verj  natursilj  took  tie  Polite  World 
into  hate— gave  it  scorn  for  acorn.  He  would 
ally  himaelt  with  Bcmocracj ;  his  vealth  could 
not  f^t  him  into  a  club,  but  it  would  bu; 
him  into  parliaaunt;  he  could  not  be  a  Lau- 
snn,  nor,  periiap^  a  Uirobean;  but  he  might 
be  a.  Danton.  He  had  plenty  of  knawlea)i|;e 
and  aodaeitf,  and  with  knowledge  and  au- 
dacity a  good  hater  is  sure  to  be  eloquent. 
FossidIj,  then,  this  poor  Louis  Qr^le  might 
Lave  made  a  great  Se^ae,  left  his  mark  on  hig 
asB  aud  his  name  iu  nistorj ;  but  in  contesting 
tue  borough  which  be  was  sore  to  carry,  he  had  to 
bee  an  opponent  in  a  real  hue  sentlenum  whom 
his  father  had  rained,  coot  and  nigh  bred,  with  a 
tongue  like  a.  rapier,  a  sneer  like  ao  adder.    A 

Surel  of  course ;  Louis  Orajle  sent  a  challenge, 
e  Sue  gentleman,  known  to  be  no  coward 
(fine  Kentlemen  never  are),  wasat  first  disposed 
to  t«^se  with  contempt.  But  Grayla  had  made 
himself  the  idol  of  Uie  mob;  aud  at  a  word 
from  Oracle  tha  fine  gentleman  mi|4it  have  been 
docked  at  a  pump,  or  tossed  in  a  blanket— that 
would  have  made  him  ridiculous— to  be  shot  at 

;    isatrifle,  to  be  laughed  at  is  serious.  He  there- 

I    fwe  condescended  to  accept  the  challenge,  and 
my  bther  was  kis  second. 
"  It  was  settled,  of  conrae,  accordiog;  to  Eog- 

I  lish  custom,  that  both  combatants  sbouhl  fire  at 
the  same  tim^  and  by  aignal.  Tha  antt^ronist 
fired  at  the  risht  moment. ;  bis  ball  grazed  Louis 

'  Qrajlc's  tempo.  Louis  Qravle  had  not  fired. 
He  now  seemed  to  the  secooib  to  take  slow  aud 

1  deliberate  mio.  They  called  out  to  him  not  to  fire 
—they  were  rushing  to  prevent  hini — when  the 

.  trigger  was  pulled  and  uis  opponent  fell  dead 
on  the  field.    The  fi^ht  was,  therefore,  oon- 

'  sidered  unfair ;  Lous  Grayle  was  tried  for 
hia  life  i  he  did  not  stand  the  trial  in  penon. 


He  etcaped  to  the  Contioeot ;  hurried  ou  to 
some  dlAant  uucivilised  lands  j  could  not  be 
traced ;  reappeared  in  England  no  more.  The 
lawyer  who  coaducted  his  defence  pleaded  skil- 
fully. He  argued  that  the  delay  m  firiug  was 
not  intentional,  therefore  not  erimiu^  —  the 
effect  of  the  stun  which  the  wound  in  the  temple 
bad  occasioned.  The  judge  was  a  geatLeman, 
and  summed  up  the  evid^ce  ao  as  to  direct 
the  jury  to  a  verdict  against  the  low  wretch 
who  bad  nuudered  a  genUemau.  Hut  the  jurors 
were  not '  gentlemen,  aud  Grajle's  advocate 
had  of  course  excited  their  sympathy  for  a  son 
of  the  people  whom  a  gentleman  bad  wantonly 
insulted-'-lhe  verdict  ires  maoslaugliter.  But 
the  sentence  emphatically  marked  the  a^iavated 
natnre  cf  the  homicide — three  years'  imprison- 
ment. Grayle  eluded  the  prison,  but  he  was 
a  man.  disgraced  aud  an  exile ;  his  ambition 
blasted,  bis  career  an  outlaw's,  uid  bis  age  not 
yet  twenty-three.  My  father  said  that  be  was 
supposed  to  have  changed  bis  name ;  aone  knew 
what  had  beeome  of  him.  And  so  ia  his  old 
age  this  creature,  brilliant  and  daring  whom  if 
bom  under  better  auspices  we  mijtbt  now  be  all 
fawning  on,  cringing  to — after  living  to  old  age^ 
no  one  anows  how-— dies,  murderea  at  Aleppo, 
no  one,  you  say,  knows  by  whom." 

"  I  saw  aone  account  of  his  death  in  Ibe  papers 
about  three  years  ago,"  smd  one  of  the  party, 
"  but  tbe  name  was  misspelt,  and  I  bad  no  idea 
that  it  was  the  aame  man  who  bad  fougiit  tbe 
duel  which  Mrs.  Colimel  Foynti  has  so  gripiii- 
cally  described.  I  have  a  vague  recollection  of 
the  trial ;  it  took  pJace  when  I  was  a  boy,  more 
than  forty  years  since.  The  a&air  made  a  stir  at 
the  time,  but  was  sooo.  forgotten." 

"  Soon  foi^tten,"  said  Mrs.  Pojntz ;  "  ay, 
what  is  not?  Leave  your  place  in  tbe  world 
for  ten  mbutea,  and  when  you  eome  back  some- 
bod?  else  has  taken  it :  but  when  you  leave  the 
world  forgood  who  remembers  that  youhad  ever 
a  place  even  in  the  parish  register ! 

"Nevertheless,"  said  I,  "a  great  poet  has 
■aid,  finely  and  truly. 

The  nn  af  Homer  ■hbua  apan  ■*  riill." 

"But  it  does  not  shine  upon  Homer;  and 
learned  folks  tell  me  that  we  know  no  more 
who  and  what  Homer  was ;  if  there  was  ever  a 
single  Homer  at  all,  or  rather  a  whole  herd  of 
Humeta,  than  we  know  about  the  man  in  the 
moon — (f  there  be  one  man  there,  or  a  million. 
Now,  my  dear  Miss  Brabazon.  it  will  be  ve^ 
kind  in  you  to  divert  our  thoughts  into  channels 

less  gloomy.     Some  pretty  French  aur Dr. 

Fennick,  I  have  someibing  to  aay  to  you."  Slie 
drew  me  towards  the  wiudow.  "  So,  Anne 
Asbleigh  writes  me  word  that  I  am  not  to  men- 
tion your  engagement.  Do  you  think  it  quito 
prudent  to  keep  it  a  secret  f" 

"  I  do  not  see  how  prudence  is  concerned  in 
keeping  it  secret  one  way  or  tbe  other — it  is  a 
mere  matter  of  feeling.  Most  people  wish  to 
abridge,  as  far  as  they  can,  the  time  in  which 
their  private  arraiif^emcnts  are  the  topic  of 
public  gossip." 
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"  Public  goMip  is  sometimes  the  best  Kcnrit; 
for  the  due  completion  of  private  srraDgements. 
As  long  as  a  girl  is  not  known  to  be  eogsged, 
her  betrothed  mast  be  prepared  for  rivals.  An- 
nounce  the  engagement,  and  rivals  are  earned 
off." 

"I  few  no  rivals.". 

"Do  jou  rot?  Bold  man!  I  suppose  yon 
will  write  to  Lilian  ?" 

"  Certainlj." 

"  Do  so,  and  coMtaatlj.  Bj  the  way,  Mrs. 
Ashleigh,  before  she  went,  sstLsd  me  to  send 
her  back  Ladj  Haugliton's  letter  of  invitation. 
What  for?  to  show  to  jonf" 

"Verj  likelv.  Have  jou  the  letter  still  P 
Maj  1  see  it  F"' 

"  Not  just  at  present.  When  Lilian  or  Mrs. 
Ashleigh  write  to  iron,  come  and  tell  me  how 
they  like  their  visit,  and  what  other  guests 
form  the  party." 

Therewith  she  turned  away  and  convened 
apart  with  the  traveller. 

Her  vords  disquieted  me,  and  I  felt  that  they 
were  meant  to  do  so.  Wberefore,  I  could  not 
guess.  Butthereisno  lancua™  en  earth  whioli 
lias  more  words  with  a  double  meaniog  than 
that  spoken  by  the  Clever  Woman,  who  is  never 
so  gnvded  as  when  she  appears  to  be  frank. 

As  I  walked  home  thougutfnlly,  I  was  accosted 
by  a  voong  man,  the  sou  of  one  of  the  wealthiest 
mercuants  in  the  town.  I  had  attended  him 
witli  success,  some  months  before,  in  a  rheuma- 
tic fever ;  he  and  his  family  were  much  attached 
tome. 

"Ah,  my  dear  Fenwick,  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you ;  I  owe  jon  an  obligation  of  which  you  are  not 
aware — au  exceediugly  pleasant  travelling  oom- 
panion.  I  came  witnTum  to-day  from  London, 
where  I  have  been  sight-seeing  and  holiday- 
making  for  the  last  fortnight." 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  that  yon  kindly  bring 
me  a  patient  ?" 

"No,  only  au  aflmirer.  I  was  staying  at 
Fenton's  Hotel.  It  so  happened  one  day  tbat  I 
had  left  in  the  coffee-room  your  last  work 
on  the  Yital  Principle,  which,  by-the-by,  the 
bookseller  assures  me  is  selling  immenselv 
among  readers  as  non-professional  as  myself. 
Coming  into  the  coffee-room  again  I  found  a 
gentleman  reading  it.  I  claimed  it  politely ;  be 
I  as  politely  tendered  liis  excuse  for  taking  it. 
j'  We  made  acquaintance  on  the  spot.  The  next 
'  day  we  were  intimate.  He  expressed  great  in- 
terest and  curiosity  about  your  theory  and  your 
r  eiperimeuts.  I  told  Lim  I  knew  you.  Yon 
|1  may  guess  if  I  deserihed  jou  as  less  clever  in 
!■  jour  jiraetice  than  you  are  in  your  writings. 
j      And,  in  short,  he  came  with  me  to  L ,  partly 

I  j    to  see  our  flourishing  town,  principally  on  my 

I I  promise  lo  introduce  bim  to  vou.  M>  mother, 
1  yon  know,  has  what  she  calls  a  de^esner  to- 
:    morrow ;  ifjeaxer  and    dance.     You  will  be 

"Thaut  you  for  remindinfj  me  of  her  invita. 
tion.  I  will  avail  myself  of  it  if  I  can.  Your 
new  friend  will  be  present?  Who  and  what  is 
be  F    A  medical  student  ?" 


"  No,  a  mere  gentleman  at  ease  j  but  seema 
to  have  a  good  deal  of  general  information. 
Very  young;  appMeutly  very  rich;  wonderfully    , 
good-looking.    I  am  sore  you  will  like  him; 
everybody  must," 

"  It  is  quite  enough  to  prepare  me  to  like  him, 
that  be  is  a  friend  of  yours."  And  so  we  shook 
hands  and  parted, 

CHJIFTEB  zxm. 
It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following 
day  hefore  I  was  able  to  joili  the  party  assemtj^ 
at  the  merchant's  house ;  it  wasa  villa  about  two 
miles  out  of  the  town,  pleasantly  situated,  amidst 
flower-gardens    celebrated  in  the   neighbour- 
hood for  their  beauty.    The  breakfast  had  been 
long  over;  the  company  wss  scattered  over  the 
lawn;  some  formed  into  a  dance  on  the  smooth    - 
lawn ;  some  seated  under  shady  awnings ;  others     : 
glidii^  amidst  parterres,  in  wnich  all  the  ^ow    | 
of  colour  took  a  glory  yet  more  vivid  under 
the  flush  of  a  briUiant  sunshine,  and  the  ripple 
of  a  soft  western  breeze.  Music,  lond  and  lively, 
mingled  with  the  laoghter  of  happy  children, 
who  formed  much  the  laiger  numtiec  of  the 

Standing  at  the  entrance  of  an  arched  trellis, 
that  led  from  tlie  hardier  flowers  of  the  lawn  to 
a  rare  collection  of  tropical  plants  under  a  lofty 
glass  dome  fconneoting,  as  it  were,  the  familiar 
vegetation  ot  the  North  with  that  of  the  re- 
motest East),  was  a  form  that  instantaneously 
caught  and  fixed  my  gase.  The  entrance  of  the 
arcade  was  covered  with  parasilo  creepers,  in 
prodigal  Iniuriance,  of  variegated  gorgeotis 
lints — scarlet,  golden,  pnrplS — and  the  form,  an 
idealised  picture  of  man's  yonth  fresb  from  the 
liand  of  nature,  stood  literally  in  a  &ame  of 
blooms.  Never  have  I  seen  numan  face  so 
radiant  as  that  yonng  man's. 

There  was  m  the  aspect  an  indescribable 
something  that  literallv  luzzled.  As  one  conti- 
nued to  gaze,  it  was  witn  surprise,  one  was  forced 
'  acknowledge  that  in  the  features  themselves 
ere  wan  no  faultless  regularity;  nor  was  the 
jonoB  man's  stature  imposing  —  about  the 
middle  height.  But  the  effect  of  the  whole  was 
not  less  transcendent.  Large  eyes,  unspeak- 
ably lustrous ;  a  most hanuomons  colouring;  an 
expression  of  contagious  animation  and  joy- 
ousness;  and  the  form  itself  so  critically  nn^ 
that  the  welded  strength  of  its  siuewa  was  best 
shown  in  the  lightness  and  grace  of  its  move- 
He  was  resting  one  hand  carelessly  on 
the  golden  locks  of  a  child  that  had  nestled 
itself  against  his  knees,  lookit^  op  in  his 
face,  in  that  silent  loving  wonder,  with  which 
children  regard  something  too  strangely  beau- 
tiful for  noisy  admiration ;  he  himself  was  con- 
versing with  the  hosty  an  old  j^j-haired  gouty 
man,  propped  on  his  crutch-stick,  and  listening 
with  a  look  of  mournful  envy.  To  the  wealth 
of  the  old  man  all  the  flowers  in  that  garden 
owed  tlieir  renewed  delight  in  the  summer  air 
nnd  sun.  Oli,  that  his  wealth  could  renew  to 
himself  oue  hour  of  the  youth  that  stood  beside    i 
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liim,  lord,  indeed,  of  Creation ;  its  Bpleodouc 
iTDven  into  his  crown  of  beaut?,  its  cDjojiueiita 
tabject  to  his  sceptre  of  hope  and  gladness  1 

1  was  startled  bv  tbe  heaitj  voice  of  the  mer- 
ehsnt's  son;  "Att,  mj  dear  Fenwick,  I  was 
•fiaid  JOQ  would  not  come — jou  are  Ute. 
Thereis  the  new  friend  of  whom  I  spoke  tojou 
lut  night;  let  me  now  make  jou  acqnunted 
with  lum."  He  drew  mj  arm  in  his  and  led 
Die  Dp  to  the  joong  nun,  where  he  stood  under 
the  KTching  flowers,  and  wliom  be  then  Intro- 
ducod  to  me  b;  the  name  of  MaivTave. 

Nothing  could  be  more  fnuiluT  cordial  than 
Mr.  llargT«ve's  manner.  In  a  few  minutes  I 
found  mjself  conversing  with  bim  famiUarl;,  as 
if  w«  bad  been  reared  in  the  same  home,  and 
sported  together  in  the  same  plsTgranod.  Hie 
I  rein  of  talk  was  pecntiar,  off  hand,  careless, 
shifting  from  topic  to  topic,  with '  a  bright 
r^ditj. 

ne  said  tbat  he  liked  the  place ;  proposed  to 
staj  in  it  some  weeks  ;  askeamy  address,  iriiich 
'  I  gave  to  him ;  promised  to  call  soon  at  an  earlj 
bour,  while  my  time  was  jet  free  from  profes- 
Monal  visits,  lendeavoured,  when  I  went  ava^, 
to  analyse  to  myself  tbe  fascination  which  this 
young  atrajizer  so  notably  eierotsed  overall  who 
approached  him ;  and  it  seemed  to  me,  ever  seek- 
ing to  find  material  causes  for  all  mora]  effects, 
i     that  it  arose  &om  the  contagious  vitality  of  that 
rarest  of  all  rare  gifts  in  highly  civilised  circles 
''    — ^perfect  health ;  that  health  which  is  in  itself 
''    tiie  most  exquisite  luxury;  which,  ficdii^hap- 
!'   piuess  in  the  mere  sense  of  existence,  dionses 
1 1    round  it,  like  an    atmosphere,  the   harmless 
|!    hilarity  of  its  bright  aninm  being.    Health,  to 
I    the  ntmost  perfection,  is  seldom  known  after 
|.   childhood;  health  to  the  utmost  cannot  be  en - 
''   joyed  by  those  who  overwork  the  brain,  or  admit 
'    tbe  sure  wear  and  tear  of  the  passions.    Tbe 
creature  I  had  inst  seen  gave  me  tike  notion  of 
:    yonth  in  the  golden  a^  oitlw  poets — tbe  yoath 
«f  the  careless  Arcadian,  before  nymph  or  shep- 
'l    herdess  had  vexed  his  heart  with  a  sigh. 


SUTTEE  IN  CHINA. 

Thb  Indian  Suttee,  or  voluntary  sacriQce  of 
I    a  living  wife  by  bnnung  on  one  pvre  with  the 
corpse  of  her  husband,  b  abolisfaea  throughout 
tlie  Britislt  dominions,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
'    rare  in  the  outlying  provinces.    The  act  of  self- 
'    immolation  was  often  most  determined    Of  one 
,    widow  it  is  said  tbat  she  not  only  set  at  noucht 
I    all  admonitions  to  relent  &om  her  purpose,  but 
that  she  put  ■  finger  into  the  fire  and  held  it 
'    therefor  some  timeasaproof  of  fortitude;  also, 
that  she  took  up  some  of  the  fire  with  one  band, 
to  place  it  in  the  other,  where  she  held  it  while 
j    she  sprinkled  incense  on  it  to  fumigate  the  at- 
I    tendant  Bnhmins.    We  have  all  heard  of  the 
custom  of  Sattee,  while  the  existence  of  a  simi- 
'•    lar  practice  in  China  is  almost  unknown  in  Eng- 
land,  unknown  even  to   many  Englishmen   in 
China  who  have  resided  there  for  years.  Of  such 
'      ' ''        " '         '  '"       '      ',  Giiinese 


a  scene  of  public  aelf-immoUtion  by 
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month  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  aiity- 
le,  was  a  few  days  ago  an  eye-witness. 

The  Chinese  Suttee,  when  it  occurs,  is  the 
self-saoriGce  of  vridows,  who  are  also  orphans 
and  childless;  who  consider  themselves nselesa, 
and,  as  it  were,  lost  in  the  world ;  and  who  seek 
death,  not  only  as  a  means  to  show  their  affection 
for  the  deceased  husband,  hut  of  escape  from 
the  ecils  of  a  very  wretched  and  isolated  posi- 
tion. It  is  commonly  a  suicide  of  the  desperate, 
put  forth  as  a  pubUo  and  glorious  act  of  devo- 
tion. Highly  praised  by  Chmese  moralists,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  many  instances  of  this  kind 
of  solemn  self-destruction  are  recorded  in  his- 
tory and  romance,thoughof  late  years  there  has  I 
been  scant  resort  to  it  m  practice.  ' 

There  is  a  small  book — uncivilly  small — pur-  \  j 
porting  to  be  the  bistor;  of  all  the  celebrated  i ! 
beauties  of  China.  The  wwk  is  arrau^  in  j| 
divisions,  each  of  which  contains  the  lives  of  " 
those  ladies  notorious  for  some  particular  virtue 
or  vice,  whether  for  chastity  or  its  opposite,  for  ;i 
heroism  physical  or  moral,  for  kindly  gratitude  i : 
or  cruel  hate.  Tlie  woman  whom  the  Chinese  |, 
author  thought  entitled  to  the  first  place  in  | 
esteem,  was  one  who^  story  is  as  follows :  i 

Her  husband  was  a  private  soldier  in  the  im-    |' 

Kial  army.     On  his  return  from  service,  away     ■; 
m  his  comrades,  in  a  distant  province,  be  was    : 
told  by  his  wife  how,  during  hia  ahaEnoe,  aheliad     ' 
been  anno]|ed  by  tbe  persecutions  of  the  officer    , 
of  his  T^ment.    The  poor  soldier  sought  then     i 
to  revenge  himself  on  the  libertine  by  taking  bis 
life.     He  failed  in  the  attempt,  and  military  law    '■■ 
claimed  bis  own  life  as  penalty  for  the  attack  on    | 
a  superior.     In  vain  no  pleaded  provocation;    |; 
justice  was  inexorable,  and,  despite  theinterces-    \; 
sions  of  his  friends,  he  was  condemned  to  die.    M 
His  loving  wife,  on  seeing  how  sad  a  calamity    |' 
her  beauty  had  brought  upon  her  unoffending    \[ 
spouse,  determined  that  since  she  could  not  save    ' 
him  she  would  not  survive  him.    She  provided,    j' 
tbeiefore,  for  the  welfare  of  lier  two  children  by    ' 
selling  them  into  tiie  families  of  wealthy  neigh-    :' 
hours  where  she  knew  they  would  be  well  cared    |: 
for.     This  done,  she  went  to  a  rapid  stream,    1; 
and,  casting  herself  in  where  tbe  current  was    ! 
strongest,  perished  .beneath  the  waters.    Now    \[ 
followed  her  reward.     The    current,   though 'j; 
so  strong,  refused  to  convey  her  body  from    !' 
the  spot  at  which  her  act  of  piety  had  been    !: 
performed,  and  there  it  was  soon  discovered  by    !  i 
the  passers-by,  who  reported  to  the  district    |j 
magistrate  the  miracle  of  a  dead  body  lying  un-    : ' 
moved  on  a  running  river.      This  ofBcer,  at  once 
hastening  to  the  nver-side,  took  charge  of  the 
corpse.    A  statement  was  then  laid  before  the 
higher  authorities,  and  a  further  investigation 
made.    The  end  of  it  was  that  the  condemned 
soldier  was  pardoned,    a   public  funeral  was 
granted  to  the  wife,  and  an  arch,  inscribed  wiUi 
the  words  "Ardently  chaste,"  was  erected  to 
her  honourable  memory.     Moreover,  tbe  chil- 
dren were  returned  to  the  arms  of  their  father, 
and  be,  feeling  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude  which 
he  owed  to  his  virtuous  partner,  refrained  for 
his  whole  life  from  oontractiog  any  other  mar- 
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riagc,  lest  he  ghoold  weaken  the  tender  remem- 
bnnce  of  one  vtio  had  piored  ^eradf  •□  fnllifiii 
to  his  intercBta. 

This  is  one  unon^  mniy  storks  of  the  kiod 
in  CliinMe  StentDre.  Bat,  irithont  any  mon 
leference  to  books,  I  w31  proceed  to  show  bow 
a  Baerifiee  it  managed  in  our  own  time*,  bj  re- 
l&ting  tbe  facta  of  the  tngmh  eawited  befon  mj 
own  ejea  in  tbe  oeiglibonrnood  of  9oo-Chow- 
Foo. 

He  first  DotifiaAxie  I  hid  of  what  wu  about 
to  take  (riace  was  the  punding  of  a  bndsome 
weddin)^  chair  rixntt  that  saborb  of  tbe  pro- 
vincial capital  in  which  onr  forei^  aettlmiMait  is 
Bitnated.  The  chair  waa  aceomjianied  b;  alt  t^ 
pomps  and  gaieties  of  a  wedding — mmsic,  gaj 
BtTCBmen,  sod  so  forth.  There  was,  however, 
one  thing  most  onasnd  in  this  procession.  The 
occupant  of  the  chair  waa  exposed  to  puUic  gaze, 
instoid  of  being,  as  in  weddings  is  inranabl; 
the  case,  dosel;  scmened.  On  making  inqnii; 
amonc'  onr  Chinese  aerrants  as  to  what  tbia  ex- 
ttBDrcunaiT  depaitnre  fnnn  established  cnstomi 
might  pottend,  I  waa  informed  that  the  lad  j  vas 
no  bride,  but  a  disconsolate  widow,  recentlj 
bereaved,  who,  finding  herself  nnprovided  for 
■nd  nnprotected,  and  uaritig,  motcoTcr,  neUber 
&ther  nor  stother,  son  nor  dangliter,  father-in- 
law  nor  motber-tn-law,  was  determined  upon 
fbliowing  her  bnabaDd  to  the  unknown  world, 
where  she  might  serve  and  wait  ujxm  him  as 
became  his  dutifnl  and  loving);  wife.  Having 
■ccordioglj  made  known  her  intention  to  her 
friends,  and  having  fixed  tbe  daj  for  her  de- 
pailare,  she  was  now  taking  leave  of  ali  she 
Itnew,  and  parading  tbe  streets  as  a  |>atttra  to 
her  sei.  The  objeot  of  her  death  being  to  re- 
join her  hnsband,  the  ceremony  was  a  sort  of 
wedding;  she  waa  arrayed  and  adorned  aa  a 
bride,  and  seated  in  a  wedding  chair. 

1  ascertained  tbetimeand  place  appointed  for 
the  closing  ceremony,  and  on  the  niomiog  of 
Wednesday,  the  1 6tb  of  Jaonarj,  proceeded,  ac- 
companied bj1.wo&ieDi»,toa  spot  some  four  miles 
distant  from  Nantae,  tbe  seat  of  tiie  foreign  aet- 
tlmtent  and  sout^rs  anburb  of  Foo-C%ow-Foo. 

Everybody  we  passed  appeared  aa  well  ac- 
qnaiuted  with  the  objert  of  onr  jonney  aa  we 
'  oareelves  were.  As  we  approached  the  scooe  of 
action  we  found  onrselves  m  a  atreani  of  people, 
chiefly  women  aod  girls,  tbe  greater  part  of  wham 
were  small  footed,  and  were  bobUinf;  along  lean- 
ing one  ^aimt  another  for  support,  or  assiM- 
ing  their  tottering  footsteps,  by  meaoB  of  the 
shoulders  of  dntiful  sons  or  brothers, 

We  arrived  only  jnst  in  time  to  aee  the  dmr 
of  the  victhn  canied  on  tbe  cronnd,  and  her- 
self ascend  the  scaffold  wfaiek  had  been  pre- 
pared fcr  her.  The  chair  was  the  bridal  diair 
m  wbidi  she  had  been  carried  abont  the  streets  ; 
*bA  tbe  scaffold  ooasbted  of  two  stages,  cme 
raised  s  few  feet  hoa  tbe  ground,  and  the 
other  abont  a  feot  kigber.  Tbe  wht4e  was 
covered  with  a  dirt  dolA  mnopy,  sopporled  by 
a  fmotewoTk  of  banbom,  within  which  was  set 
K  gaUows  of  ooe  very  tbii^  cross  pieoe  of  bamboo, 
'"''~-i  at  eiUwr  end  to  a  itcmg  nprigbt  pole. 


from  this  bamboo,  mtder  the  canopy,  and  ex- 
Botly  ii  tbemiddleof  thesoaffold,  bong  tlie fatal 
rope,  coveted  with  a  red  talk  nuAin ;  beneatb  it 
was  set  a  ebair,  to  enable  the  devotee  to  teach 
tbe  noos«.  On  the  lower  platform,  waa  a  tafcis 
of  choioe  meats  aad  v^c^Uea,  at  which  afa» 
was  to  take  her  bat  meal  in  tbe  land  of  tJie 
living.  The  tatdewaaannOBodedbytbeiromsn's 
fiienda,  dressed  is  holiday  cnatnmes,  am]  wme- 
ipg  tbe  red  of  of  Chinese  oAdala.  In  former 
times  il^  was  tne  entom  for  two  distriet  magis- 
trates to  be  in  attendauee  on  all  these  ooeaskms  ; 
but  BJnee  the  hiaber  antborities  were  bossed, 
some  years  ago,  by  a  lad*  wboao  eomage  failed 
her  attbelastsMmeM,  Aej  have  rofased  to  be 
pteseut  at  saeli  exbibitaODa,  and  now  despatoh  aa 
mferior  officer  to  aaperintoid  the  anangementa. 

Tbe  scaffold  w»  raised  in  tbe  midst  of  a  large 
expanse  of  fields,  Kt  the  time  lyinr  fallow,  anJi 
was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  namoeriog  some 
thoiuamlB.  Beoofaes  from  which  s  belter  view 
oould  be  bad,  wcr  so  ranch  in  drau&d,  that  we 
were  obliged  to  pay  a  doliar  (four  and  nine- 
poDce)  before  we  nmld  obtain  one  for  myself 
and  another  for  my  companion  ;  I  use  the  BUlgii> 
lar  nnmber,  bocsuie  we  had  lost  the  Ibird  mem- 
ber of  OUT  party  in  tbe  crowd. 

Hie  chief  actress  in  this  extracrdinarT  scene 
appeared  at  first  to  be  far  leas  «ietted  than  any 
cme  in  tbe  vaat  coaeoniae  assembled.  8ks 
was  dressed  is  red  bridal  rtrtm,  rid^y  em- 
broidered with  colouied  silk,  and  her  bead  was 
adorned  vritb  a  handsome  gilt  ocronet.  Her 
decidedly  phun  face  betrayed  not  tlie  sli^test 
emotion,  and  she  sat  down  at  the  table  with  aa 
mueli  apparent  good  will  as  if  it  bad  been  ber 
bridal,  rather  tbui  her  funeral,  feast.  While  she 
waa  eating,  we  made  some  inqniries  among  the 
crowd,  and  asoertained,  in  addittoB  (o  the  faot 
of  her  being  childless,  that  she  was  twmity-five 
years  of  age,  and  that  ba  only  ■orvivii^  rda- 
tions  were  a  brother  ia  poor  aroamstaaees,  and 
his  infant  ohild,  her  nephew.  We  wen  fuitlMr 
informed  that  Mie  bad  resided  in  a  village  wUdt 
waa  pointed  out  to  ns  A  a  tittic  distance  from 
the  spot. 

After  tbe  lapse  of  abont  half  an  honr,  the  poor 
woman  having  apparently  stiiafied  her  appetite, 
rose  from  her  seat,  and,  8tillstaadin^<m  tbe  lower 
platform,  addresaed  Uie  snnouiduw  tstowd  in 
a  set  ^eedt,  thanking  tliem  for  tuir  attend- 
ance, am  explaining  why  she  acted  as  she  did. 
Wliea  sbe  lusi  fiaisfaed  speaking,  she  took  from 
a  bowl  on  tbe  table,  terccal  handfal*  af  nneooked 
rice,  which  dn  scattered  among  tbeorowd,  and 
eager  waa  the  sommUe  to  get  a  few  graina  as 
ber  virtMos  bkesing.  His  done,  afae  fondkd 
her  baby  iie[Aew,  and  bads  an  affectionate 
farewell  to  tier  broiler,  iriio  stood  by  her  on  tlie 
scaffold ;  then,  stepping  upan  the  nF^Wf  etageof 
the  platform,  sbe  wwed  graorfnUy  to  tbe  sor- 
itranding  mnUitnd^  and  addressed  to  them 
few  last  words.  It  strack  me  at  this  moraCL 
that  sbe  misbt  be  ander  the  inflneooe  of  o^nm, 
for  ber  laashtng  countenance  and  rapid  gestvres 
were  too  biriibr  evnted,  to  be  nafanal,  except 
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ii  right  to  tdd,  that  Use  gaietj  wu  dmlj  not 


Km  wu  helped  to  Dwnat  tbe  high  ehair 
plMKd  nadtr  tiie  rope,  bnt  tbe  rope  pniTBis 
to  be  still  bejond  her  reach,  bee  brother  ateppeo 
,  forward  ud  bdd  bee  up  m  his  wms,  while 
dw  with  ber  own  hands  pwaed  the  fatil  noose 
oTtr  ber  head  and  adjusted  the  enel  slip- 
knot  to  tfae  bMk  of  her  neok.  Th>  red  Bilk 
Bi^n  was  tlieD  piaocd  orer  her  faee,  aod  a 
li^dkereUef  faeteoed  to  ber  lifht  band.  At  a 
■igiwl  given  t^  haneir,  her  brother  stepoed  hmck 
awl  len  bar  supended  in  mid  air.     Bbe  thea, 


oanMDg  her  to  tarn  round  and  round,  so  that 
persons  ob  all  sides  recerred  her  parting  aala- 
tations.  Tbe  spectaton  had,  up  to  the  fatal 
moment  been  Unghinjr  and  chattering  sa  if  as- 
MnUed  at  a  Tillage  fair;  but  now  tbere  was 
perfeet  stiUuess,  as  ererj  eK  was  strained  and 
'  0Tery  eye  intent.  la  two  or  three  niDutce  tbe 
Mtitni  of  tlie  hands,  at  6nt  decided  and  regular, 
grow  weaker  and  weakw,  aad  finallj  oeiaed 
altogetlier ;  then  f<^«ped  a  ooaTukire  shudder 
ttl  the  tin?  fe«t  (not  above  threo  inchea  in 
lenstfa),  and  all  was  over. 

The  body  wis  allowed  to  ramain  inspended 

lor  abovt  a  onarter  of  an  hoar,  when  it  was  cat 

'    Aovn  and  pUeed  in  a  oouMon.  eoiered  palan- 

qnia,  wbicA  was  in  wtiiting :  the  bridal  t^air 

haring   beeK  removed.     Tbe   rope  whiati   bad 

been  tbe  inatmnent  «t  death,  was  nonv  e«t  into 

■mall  pieces  and  distributed  anoBg  the  friends 

on  tbe  soaffi^ild,  alt  stru^iiiiK  TioKocJy  to  ob- 

'    tuB  a  portion.     Tbe  ohair  and  tbe  corpse  were 

,    oarried  to  a  small  tomple  about  a  hundred 

1    yards   fr«m    tbe   spot,   followed   bj  a    terriik 

'    rush    of  people  anxious   to   obtiCia   another 

I    glimpse  o!  tbe  lifeless  chiv.    Hy  friead,  who 

was  MiBMwhst  sceptical  of  the  realil;  of  the 


witnessed  the  removal  of  the  corpse  fr»»  the 

'  ofaair.  He  returned,  punfoIlT  satiefled  that  no 
deception  had  been  praotisea:  the  poor  gBrl's 
swollen  aoi)  blackened  face  bearing  nnmietak- 

.  ^e  teatimoDy  to  tbe  msrmm  of  her  death. 
I  have  since  been  informed  tbnt  liad  her 
nother-in-law  been  alive,  she  wovld  h»ve  bees 
in  attcttdanee,  and  that  it  would  hate  bees 
her  duty  to  help  in  farcing  the  soul  from  its 
eutUy  tateaieiit  by  grnspuig  the  feet  of  her 
daugbter,  and  addloff  her  strerigth  to  th«  weight 
ilieady  bearing  on  tne  npe. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  aHboDgti  tbe  great«r 
part  ef  those  present  were,  as  I  ftaTS  said,  fe- 
males, yet  the  only  sense  of  pity  or  dread  that  I 
■aw  shown  in  any  way,  was  on  tbe  part  of  one 
of  three  Caniom  wmnen  who  stood  near  ns,  and 

I  whose  dress  and  manner  showed  b«t  too  plainly 
the  position  they  held  in  Foo-Choir.  At  the 
moment  the  victim  was  left  to  herself  on  tbe 

I  rope,  this  girl,  nnable  to  endure  tbe  s^ht, 
crooehed  on  the  gionnd,  and  bnried  ber  face  in 
ber  handkerchief:  while  others,   holding  re~ 

'    speeted  stations  in  society,  wete  tearless  and 
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I  have  since  heard  that  a  costly  foneral  will 
be  sraoted  to  the  remains  of  the  devotee,  at  the 
pwuc  expense ;  an  arch  will  be  erected  to  bei 
memMy,  as  to  tl«  memory  of  the  soMicc's  wife 
in  the  story,  in  order  that  the  bright  example 
of  her  virtue  may  be  impieesed  upon  others,  and 
may  reoeivc  the  praise  of  future  geDeiaiions. 

As  to  tbe  real  natme  of  this  dreadful  traoa- 
octiou,  1  oauaot  help  looking  upon  it  rather  as 
an  act  of  determined  suicide  than  as  an  instance 
ofextraordinArvaadtupentitioDBdevotion.  Tbe 
woouuLwasevioeBUy  ina  low  stationof  life,  and 


prereot  her  6o»  gaining  a  livii^  by  field  hibonr, 
or  any  work  of  a  bke  nature,  while  her  nnpie- 
poasessing  faca  left  ber  no  chance  of  bein?  por- 
ehased  into  the  harem  of  any  Man  of  wealth.  In 
England,  a  country  abounding  with  the  rich  and 
cenerons,  and  furnished  with  a  poor4aw,  such  a 
desolate  condition  would  be  bad  enough ;  but  in 
China,  where  the  wounded  deer  is  invariably 
either  driven  from  tbe  herd,  or  gored  to  death, 
it  is  far  n>ore  miserable.  The  choice  lay  be- 
tween abject  life  as  a  drudge,  and  triumphant 
death  as  a  saint — and  tbe  woman  prefervM  the 
ktter. 


THIS  8HBET  OF  PAPER, 

Mt  parents,  natives  of  liviiniB,  were  ori^- 
iiallj  settled  near  Riga.  About  a  year  before 
my  birth  thty  emi^nted  to  B^inm,  with  a 
vast  unmbet  of  thetr  relatives,  and  established 
themaelves  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Courtni, 
where — on  the  broad  plain  watered  by  tbe  river 
Lys—I  first  felt  tbe  breath  of  air.  My  family 
naioe.  Latinised,  according  to  a  prevalen't 
cnstom,  wai  Licam,  but  tbe  honart  flcnuBgi 
auMngst  vhoai  my  earliest  days  were  spent  pre- 
ferred eatliag  me  Vlas,  which,  with  a  very 
slight  alteration,  becomes,  in  English,  Flax. 
'Dioagh  not  very  tall,  nr  height  bediig  under 
two  feet,  I  was  greatly  ainired  /or  my  slender 
Ogare  and  geaeral  elf^anee  of  appearance,  and 
I  must  do  my  Flemish  nurses  the  justice  to  say 
that,  during  my  icfancy,  they  took  tbe  greatest 
care  of  rae,  ana  did  their  b^  to  train  me  in  an 
Bpright  manner.  A  selfish  motive  was,  mthoot 
douU,  at  the  bottom  of  this  treatment ;  but,  as 
it  made  me  strong  and  healLby,  I  suppose  I 
most  not  oomplain.  I  had  a  great  many  brothen 
and  aisters,  all  bom  at  the  same  time  as  wyself, 
and  treated  in  every  respect  like  me ;  so  com- 
plelely,  indeed,  were  our  fortunes  identified  in 
after  life,  that  I  neoesaarily  include  their  adres- 
tures  in  relating  my  own. 

A  great  poet  nas  told  of  the  craelliei  whieb, 
in  his  tender  i^,  were  practised  on  the  le- 
nowited  John  Barleycorn.  Those  inflicted  upon 
HS,  after  tbe  Srat  period  of  deiuaive  kindnesl 
was  past,  would  aot  fall  short  by  eomparis<». 
Tom  &on  o«T  mother's  bosom,  we  were  huddkd 

Xher  in  gioaps,  and  eipoa^  to  the  wind 
un  antif  aU  the  moisture  in  na  was  evapo- 
rMed.  We  were  then  oarried  into  rude  thtda, 
and  titated  with  gicat  barbaiity,  bobk  of  ■■ 
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being  aabjected  to  tlie  tortUK  of  ftit  iron  oomb, 
anil  others  stretched  on  a  board  and  beaten  with 
a  flat  wooden  bat,  till  our  capsules  were  all  re- 
moved and  nothing  was  left  of  us  bnt  the  drj 
stems  on  nhich  tliej  f^w.  Colleeted  into 
bundles,  we  were  then,  without  the  least  regard 
to  our  own  convenience,  set  up  alternately  on 
our  beads  and  taila,  and  closel;  jammed  into  a 
large  oaten  frame,  whic)i  was  simk  in  the  river 
Lja,  heavy  stones  being  placed  upon  us  to  keep 
ja  down.  Here  we  reEnained  nntil,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  our  pereecutora,  we  were  thotonghlj 
"  steeped" — a  heartless  word  tor  exprewing  our 

Jitti[u[  noyade.  Removed  from  the  water,  our 
igatuTcs  were  taken  off,  oomparative  liberty 
was  allowed  ua,  and  we  were  spread  upon  the 
glass.  £ut  we  bad  not  been  there  long,  before 
our  tormentors  were  at  us  again,  pushing  ns 
ahont  with  long  thin  rods,  and  not  sufferine  us 
to  enjoy  a  moment's  rest,  except  when  mey 
themselves  went  to  bed.  After  about  a  fort- 
night of  this  treatment,  we  were  taleo  under 
cover  and  broken  into  four,  and  stuck  into 
narrow  slits,  and  "scutched"  (as  they  call  it) 
with  wooden  swords ;  and,  as  if  this  were  not 


four  inches  long,  scratcbing  and  scttrifyiDg 
fibre  until  not  a  particle  of  manly  roughnesa 
maiaed  in  oar  oomposition.  They  then  said 
that  we  wete  "  finished" — by  which  they  meajit 
marketable — and  on  tjie  very  first  opportunity, 
not  being  able  to  devise  any  more  tortures,  or 
do  Ds  any  further  harm,  they  sold  us  to  a  Lnen- 
manufacturer,  who  lost  no  time  in  converting  ns 
into  the  substance  in  which  he  dealt.  The  pro- 
cess we  were  now  submitted  to,  if  less  cruel 
thanthefirst,  was  eqnaUv  tedious  and  annoying  ; 
and  after  having  been  drawn,  doubled,  cwded, 
roved,  and  spnn,  we  finally  assumed  the  texture 
which,  under  the  name  of  linen,  plays  so  im- 

Krtant  a  part  in  all  well-regulated  households. 
my  personal  fibre — if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression — was  of  a  far  robuster  nature  than 
that  of  any  of  my  companions,  I  shall  hence- 
forward speak  of  myself  only,  in  describing  our 
snbseqaent  career. 

I  never  knew  exactly  how  the  transfer  took 
place — being  sewn  up  for  some  time  in  a  coarse 
packing-oloth — but  one  morning  the  bale  to 
which  I  belonged  came  down  nith  a  heavy 
thumpon  what  I  have  since  learnt  was  a  counter 
in  a  merchant's  warehouse  in  Paris ;  and  before 
I  could  recover  from  my  sorpHse — and  I  may 
add,  from  the  pain  I  felt — 1  heard  voices  chaffer- 
ing over  my  bodv,  like  the  Greeks  and  Trojans 
contending  for  tbe  corse  of  Patroclos.  A  oar- 
gain  WM  being  struck  between  tlie  warehouse- 
man and  the  retail  dealer,  and  the  result  was 
my  removal  to  tlie  shop  of  the  latter,  where,  one 
fine  day,  I  was  cut  up  into  lengths  and  carried 
off  by  a  porter  to  tlie  establisnment  of  Made- 
moiselle Glolilde,  a  celebrated  seamstress,  whose 
sign  was  the  Toison  d'Or,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Fail. 
They  were  a  merry,  hwd-working  lot  tbe  coo- 
tnrieres  over  whom  Mademoiselle  Clotilde  prO' 
sided,  and  if  martyrdoiu  could  at  any  time  be 


made  pleasant  to  the  sufferers,  I,  for  one,  might 
have  enjoyed  being  made  a  martyr  under  the 
sliarp  scissors  and  needles  of  the  lively  chatter- 
ing damsels,  whose  province  it  was  to  convert 
me  and  my  relatives  into  shirts. 

An  English  nobleman,  called  by  Mademoiselle 
Clotilde,  "Milor,"  and  nothing  else,  had  long 
been  n  customer  at  tlie  "Toison  d'Or,"  and,  pass- 
ing through  Paris  after  a  long  ionmey,  during 
which  his  stock  of  linen  had  Decome  greatly 
reduced — let  ns  say  through  ihe  negligence  of 
washerwomen,  without  accusing  liis  valet— Jbuod 
it  necessaiT  to  give  an  order  (or  an  immediate 
supply.  Milor,  who  paid  handsomely,  required 
garments  of  the  very  finest  quality,  and  I  (speak- 
ing collectively)  was  the  article  destined  to 
adorn  his  peraon.  My  particular  maker  was  a 
girl  named  .^lae,  a  fine  tall  Brugeoiae,  wilh  a 
largo  share  ot  the  beauty  which  is  the  peculiar 
inheritance  of  her  townswomeu— the  only  wo- 
men, by  the  wav,  who  can  boast  of  beauty  in 
my  native  Flanoers— and  I  confess  it  was  with 
something  like  a  pang — for  shirts  are  often  as 
sensitive  as  the  hearts  they  cover — that  I  felt 
for  the  last  time  the  pressure  of  her  slender 
dugers  and  quitted  the  lap  on  which  I  bad 
happily  reposed,  to  lake  my  place  in  the  ward- 
robe of  Milor.  I  had  been  admirably  "got  up" 
by  the  blanchisscuse  whom  MademoiseUe  Clo- 
tilde  employed,  and  unsunned  snow  was  not 
whiter  than  my  delicate  form,  as,  with  swan-like 
bosom,  proudh  displayed,  over  which  floated 
a  cloud-like  frill  of  transparent  muslin  —  a 
coUac  full  six  inches  high,  and  sharp  all  round 
as  the  edge  of  the  exterminating  instrument  of 
Monsieur  de  Paris— andmy  arms  somewhat  sin- 
gularly folded  behind  mj  back,  I  lay  on  the  top 
of  my  companions ;  white,  T  repeat,  as  Alpine 
snow,  but  as  cold  as  that  which  rests  on  die 
herbless  granite.  Excuse  fine  writing  at  this 
point  of  my  story,  for  I  am  thinking  of  Aglae, 
and  contrasting  her  Joyous  society  with  tbs 
splendid  misery  of  being  for  ever  after  asso- 
ciated with  the  dull,  heavy,  pompous,  unintel- 
ligent, obstinate  old  nobleman  whose  property 
I liecame.  "For  ever  after,"  do  I  aajF  No, 
thank  goodness,  not  that  eiactlv,  bat  long 
enough  in  all  conscience,  if  I  hia  not  been  a 
remarkably  smart  piece  of  linen,  to  have  uadB 
me  as  duU,  heavy,  pompous,  unintelligent  and 
obstinate  as  himself. 

That  tbeae  epithets  are  not  misplaced  will,  I 
think,  be  admitted  by  every  candid  person  in 
these  eniightened  days,  when  I  state  that  mj 
proprietor  was  perhaps  the  most  thorough- 
going Tory  that  ever  sat  in  the  House  of  Loraa, 
the  most  determined  placeman,  the  most  uncom- 
promising sinecurist,  and  the  most  resolute  foe 
that  ever  breathed  to  everything  that  wore  a 
look  of  change.  His  political  creed — he  had 
been  bom  in  that  creed,  and  in  that  creed  hemeant 
to  die,  on  the  floor,  too,  of  the  august  House  of 
wliich  he  was  a  member,  it  necessary— was  tax- 
ation: that  is  to  say,  taxation  of  all  the  ne- 
cessities of  life ;  for  on  its  luxuries  he  looked 
with  an  indulgent  eye.  It  his  advice  had  been 
taken— and  be  VB17  frcqueuUy  offered  it,  uu- 
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,    asked,  ia  the  fonn  which, in"* certain pUce,"  is 

■  tilled  "a  speech"— he  would  hsTe  no  such 
Ihin^  as  taiesonhair-powder,  armorial  bearings, 
hoanda,  race-horses,  carrisses,  dice,  or  plajisg- 
cards;  these  he  considered  dBngcrous  nacal  iii- 

;  novations,  or,  at  best,  unnise  co[icessioua ;  but 
taxes  on  food,  uid  light,  and  clothing,  on  all  that 
most  afTeots  the  liard-wo  rkin  ^oommonit^,  for  these 
lielent  his  voice  with  the  heartiest  good  will,  andthe 
minister  whose  budget  most  severely  grouadlbe 
faces  of  the  poor,  was  alsws  sure  of  the  aop- 
port  of  Tjord  Millsfone.  He  was  not,  however, 
a  man  with  only  one  idea,  though  what  fallows 
maj  be  thought  bj  many  merely  the  complement 
of  his  politJMl  cturacter,  and  not  a  distinct  fea- 
ture-, he  detested  "freedom  of  opinion,"  whether 
written  or  spoken,  but  chiefly  written,  that  is  to 
saj  printed.  A  radical  orator  was,  naturally, 
Lord  Millstone's  aversion ;  but  he  had  no  words 

,  to  eipreas  his  abhorrence  of  a  radical  news- 
paper. 

Some  fragments  have  been  preserved  of  a 
speech  of  his  which  show  how  strong  this  feel- 
ing was  in  him.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the 
great  privilege  qneation,  when  Tvpe,  the  famous 
printer,  was  brooght  before  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  five 
hundred  poanda  and  twelve  months'  imprison- 
ment for  having  made  a  noble  lord  speak  sense 
in  a  previous  debate,  whereas  the  uoble  lord  had 
s;)oken  quite  the  contrary.  The  point  was  one 
tliat  touched  Lord  Millstone  nearly.  He  accord- 
ingly rose  and  said : 

"  I  can  CDUceive  nothing  more  fatal  to  the 
anthoritj  of  jour  lordships'  House — and  I  need 
it  say  if  that  authority  be  sapped,  what * 


repeat,  to  that  authority  than  the  aubstiti 
for  your  lordships'  language  of  the  words  of  _ 
common  person  like  the  culprit,  whose  unautho- 


rised, and,  I  may  say,  daring  interference  with 

iour  lordships'  privileges  we  are  here  to  arraign. 
t  is  not  the  least  amongst  the  evils  whioh,  in 


r  l^islative  c^MWitj;,  wo  are  called  upon  to 
combat,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, to  eradicate — evils  which  have  their 
source,  as  most  of  yoni  lordships  are  aware,  in 
the  pemicioas  doctrines,  that  were  disseminated 


y  the  French  revolution.  (Loud  olieers  from 
three  Tory  peers,  not  quite  deaf  enough  to  lose 
this  point.  Lord  MiUatcne's  perpetual  illustra- 
tion.) It  is  not,  I  say  (Lord  Millstone  was 
given  to  repetition),  the  least  amongst  the  evils 
against  which  we  have  to  fight,  that  a  system  of 
iaeas  is  at  present  abroad, — encouraged,  I  grieve 
Id  say,  by  those  whose  rank  and  station,  and 
,  whose  duty  to — to—society— and  to — them- 
selves, should  teacb  them  a  widely  difTerent 
lesson, — which  tends  to  reduce  everything  above 
it  to  its  own  vulgar  level.  (More  cheers  from 
invthing,  my  lords, 
ulting,  more  sub- 
versive of  all  that  is  right-minded  and — and 
proper,  than  this  attempt  to  control  the  pre- 
scriptive and  coostitutional  right  of  your  lord- 
ships' House  to  utter  Iheir  seutunents  in  wbal- 


-  _.  way  your  lordships  please?  I  vote,  there- 
fore, in  favour  of  my  noble  friend's  proposition." 

Of  the  pleasures  of  Paris,  the  subject  of  so 
much  animated  talk  on  the  part  of  Aglae  and 
inions,  I  bad  no  experience ;  for  very 
shortly  alter  I  was  sold  to  Lord  Millstone  be 
rtumed  to  England.  He  travelled  post,  but  I  ■ 
>aw  nothbg  of  the  country;  indeed,  1  could 
scarcely  hear  the  oaths  of  the  postilions,  being 
shut  up  in  a  large  imperialon  the  top  of  my 
lord's  carriage ;  nor  did  I  see  the  light  ^ain 
until  my  prison  door  was  thrown  open  at  the 
Dover  custom-house.  With  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  and  such  a  peer  as  Lord  UiUstone,  the 
examination  was  a  mere  ceremony ;  to  tondi  any- 
thing marked  with  n  coronet  bemg  thought,  at 
that  time,  far  too  nwful  a  sacrilege  to  enter 
the  mind  o(  a  custom-house  officer.  It  would 
have  been  as  mach  ns  his  place  was  worth,  to 
have  dared  to  lift  me  from  the  spot  where  I  was 
lying ;  though  had  there  been  a  functionary 
sufficiently  resolute  and  eril-miaded  to  dip 
his  band  deep  eoougb  down,  his  courage,  or  his 
malevolence,  would  have  been  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  as  much  kce  as  would  have  made 
an  ordinary  smugglei's  fortune.  "  My  lord's 
wearing  apparel !  said  the  solemn  valet  who 
stood  by  at  the  "search;"  and  straightway  the 
searoher  shrunk  back  aghast,  the  lid  of  the  im- 
perial was  clapped  down,  and  the  hieroglyphic 
in  chalk  t&sxa,  which  declared  that  the  custom- 
house examination  had  been  duly  made.  Except 
for  the  fact  that  ha  had  plenty  of  room.  Lord 
Millstone  almost  went  out  of  his  way  to 
smuggle  lace  in  his  personal  baggage,  for  the 
ambassador's  bag  was  at'  his  service  in  Paris 
to  send  anything  he  liked  to  the  Foreign-office 
in  London,  whence  it  would  be  fonvarded  to 
his  own  house  without  the  slightest  delay;  bat 
perhaps  he  thought  that  the  delicate  fabric 
would  run  l^ss  risk  of  being  rumpled  when 
carefully  stowed  away  with  his  own  effects,  or 
ho  might  have  liked  to  indulge  afterwards  in 
the  easy  boast  of  having  outwitted  "a  set  of 
fellows,  who  were  much  too  deferential,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  too  ready  to  pooket  a  guinea,  to 
give  his  lordship  the  slightest  trouble.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  lace  was  my  bed,  and  in  it  I  tra- 
velled to  Qrosvenor-square. 

My  first  appearance  in  London  was  at  a  din- 
ner given  by  Lord  Millstone  to  a  few  political 
friends,  ostensibly  with  tlie  object  of  imparting 
to  them  his  "views"  on  the  state  of  Europe, 
but  in  reality  to  discuss  the  merits  of  his  new 
chef :  an  artist  who,  at  a  great  sacrifice,  and  a 
large  salary,  had  coasented  to  accompany  the 
noble  stranger  to  a  land  of  barbarians,  where, 
according  to  his  belief — tlie  only  belief  he  enter- 
tained— cookery  was  a  thing  unknown.  To  btt 
a  great  politician  it  is  not  necessary  that  yon 
should  be  a  "grand  politique,"  as  Louis  the 
Thirteenth  called  Cardinal  ilichelieu  when  he 
was  dead,  but  vou  must  at  all  events  be  a  gour- 
mand; and  politicians  of  the  calibre  of  Lord 
Millstone  console  tiiemselves  for  their  want  of 

Solilical  knowledge  by  refiectbg— when  tliej 
oreficct— that  flome'of  the  leaaingr'-' 
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of  Europe  )uLve  been  the  best  dinner-BiverB :  the 
&nt  place  in  that  mi)(  beiog  occupied  bv  Frisce 
Tslle^raod,  of  whom  Careme  said  when  M  died, 
that  he  took  with  him  to  the  grave  the  greftteat 
secret  tbat  ever  man  possessed — that  of  the 
receipt  for  a  "  nwcAt  de  truSes  ii  k  P^rigord," 
a  disD  so  magiicui;  coBipanndrd,  that  it  made 
eTen  the  dumb  to  speak.  Dnmb  enough  in 
"tlie  House,"  Lord  Millstone's  ffuests  found 
tbe  use  of  their  tonfues  at  hii  tabia,  but  adt 
interjeclionoll;  until  tlieir  appetites  were  sated, 
for  it  is  a  mle  with  all  f^reat  eaten  not  to  talk 
before  Ibe;  have  had  their  fill.  What  thej  said 
then,  is  not,  however,  worth  recDrdiag,  and  I 
mere);  mention  this  dinaet  becftuse  it  was  tb« 
jffecuraoc  of  bundreds  ciactlj  like  iu  If  dioner- 

E'  rin^  could  prolong  life,  Lord  Millstone  might 
ve  lived  for  ever;  but  as  dinner-giving  hae 
often  an  opoosita  tendencv,  it  is  not  surprieiBg 
that  the  noble  lord  ^onld  one  daj  bwe  been 
stmck  down  bv  ^>opleij. 

It  was  not  anoeether  tbe  u^i  de  perdreaos, 
or  the  fiii  de  loie  gras,  tbat  was  in  faolt, 
though  each  of  these  dJsbes  might  have  con- 
tributed in  its  degree ;  the  actual  cataatro^e 
VM  caused  bj  a  pamgra^  in  the  government 
tagfm.  Therein  the  probabilitv  was  binted  at  of 
t,  change  in  the  mioutedal  policj  on  the  eabject 
of  tbe  paper  duties. 

Lord  HiUstone,  when  be  <Uoed  alone,  alvm 
aipped  his  port  to  tbe  aooonipaniment  of  tie 
evening  joonal  of  his  predikction,  and  waa  Uiob 
eneaged  when  hii  attention  waa  caught  bj  tbe 
follotring  linos:  "A  depatati<»,  oonsistinc  of 
the  beads  of  some  of  the  leadina  puUi^ing 
homes  ,m  London,  Edinbui^h,  ana  elsewhere, 
twelber  with  several  eminent  literary  men,  ana 
others)  interested  in  the  repeal  of  the  taxes  on 
knowle^,  hftd  an  inUrview,  thia  afternoon, 
wilh  tbe  First  Lord  of  the  Treasurr,  at  his 
oSioial  residence  m  Downing-etreet.  The  views 
of  UiB  d^utation  having  been  idaccd  in  a  veir 
strong  li^t  bj  aneceEsivc  apeaken,  who  dwelt 
oa  the  impede;  of  Beeking  to  deiivc  a  revenne 
from  taziae  tbe  efforts  of  ine  mind,  and  pointed 
out  tbe  eaucalJontd  advaolsgea  wbieh  would 
uisB  from  tbe  diffnaion  of  cheap  lilantue,  the 
miaisler  repUed," — did  Lord  Millstone  read  the 
words  aright? — "The  minister  replied,tbat  tbe 
question  of  the  repeal  of  the  taxes  on  know- 
Mgc  was  not  to  be  debated  on  nere  grounds  of 
finuee."  "Mete  greanda  of  finucel"  ex- 
claimed Lord  Millstone,  laying  down  tbe  paper 
with  A  trembtii^  band;  "aien  gtnnnds!  He 
could  m4  have  said  go!  Mere!  Wb;  is  not 
taxation  everything  F  How  are  we  to  ccoduet 
the  bosineas  of  the  state,  to  provide  for — for 
everybody,  that  is  to  say,  for  all  of  na,  without 
taxation  r  And  what,  I  should  like  to  know, 
deserves  to  be  taxed  ao  heavily  as  a  vile  level- 
ling revolutionary  press?    Things 


m. 


1  knowledge  I' 
..I  he  say,  I  wonder!  Let  ns  see!"  Lord 
Millstone  took  up  the  paper  again,  and  read  on. 
"  So  far  from  thu  being  tbe  oaee,  be  (the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury)  thought  that  it  waa  a 


high  noral  and  political  question,  and  ooncoi- 


nag 


1  moat  of  the  opinions  eo^essed  by  the 
'     '      ■  '  "  '  the  day  waa  nr '  '" 


deputation,  he  trusted  that  the  day  waa  not  far 
distukt  when  an  improved  antect  of  pablic 
i&irs  might  present  itself  snfSiaent  to  jnallfy 
a  remiasioiL  of  the  fiscal  burdens  which  bow 
weighed  so  heavily  upon  thought ;  bebg  con- 
vincvd,  aa  he  firoly  was,  that  a  free  and  cheap 
'pme  ky  at  the  root  of  all  public  and  social 
mprovcmeDt."  "  A  free  and  cheap  press," 
niieratod  Lord  Miilatone^  gulfing  down  a  glass 
of  port  wine  and  filling  again.  "BUsphemy 
and  sedition !"  another  glaea  emptied  aod  re- 
filled ;  "  everybody  free  to  say  what  they  like. 
Hone  1  Cobbett  1  Tom  Paine !  13od  bless  my 
soul,  the  world's  at  m.  end !"  A  third  glass ; 
bat,  before  it  was  half  way  (lown.  Lord  Mill- 
stone was  down,  and  the  world  temaiaed  un- 
dianged.  Half  an  hour  afterwards,  his  lord- 
^p's  betler  entered  the  room  and  found  his 
lordship  under  the  t&ble,  not  drunk,  but  dead ! 
When  George  tha  Fowitb— Lord  Millatane's 
kiad  and  "  graoioua  master" — died,  bis  majesty's 
white  satin  onall-elotbes  lined  with  swansdown, 
tc^etker  with  the  rest  of  his  personal  effects, 
were  sold  at  public  auction,  as  if  with  the  ob- 


wno,  thanks  to  l  .  _  _    .  .       

curta,  had  eontrivrd  to  keep  out  of  debt,  his 
valat  oamA  in  for  his  wardrobe,  and  amono;  his 
ludahip's  ohanEcs  of  ratneot  I  was  eonsideied 
Niffieie^y  well  preserved  to  Ggure  as  Mr. 
Tiptoe's  principal  dresa-sliirt     I  deserved  this 

Citioa,  for  it  had  been  a  leading  feature  of 
.  Tiptoe's  domestic  poliirj> — as  I  believe  it  to 
be  of  the  domcatic  policy  of  valets  in  general — 
not  lo  allow  his  late  master  to  we»i  his  best 
clothes  oftener  than  could.be  helped.  Tbe  word 
"reveraiwt"  is  the pleisanteat  soonding  word  in 
a  ^et's  vocabulary,  but  of  what  value  to  the 
ssKOsssor  is  it,  if  that  which  reverts  be  nearly 
in  rags?    A  shirt,  andet  such  circumstances, 
can  neither  ba  worn  BOr    disposed    of — -not    ! 
provdiy  woni,  I  meaa,  nor  advant^^usly  dig-    I 
posed  of — Mr.  Tiptoe  banag  both  tlvse  objects    ' 
iBview.    Mr.  Tiptoe  was  equally  fond  of  creating 
sensation  by  his  paraonal  appearance,  and    j 


K unite  between  his  love  of  finery  and  his  desure    i 
cash.    He  kept  me,  oonseqnently,  tor  hia 
gnad  occasiooa,  sad  for  his  mentis  (daisira  be    i 
sold  my  ooupanioaa.    Unfortunately  for  those 
who  ioie  plcMure,  pocket-money,  however  care-    , 
fully eipeiided,maatonGdAybeeihauated;  and    | 
Mr.  Tiptoe  having,  in  the  coorae  of  service, 
aeqoind  man^  fuhionable  wauta,  foond  him-    I 
•elf  at  last  with  noUuag  in  liis  pockets.    It  is 
a  common  expressim  —  significant  of  puling 
with  the   last  thing  yoa  ^ve  —  to  say,  of  a    I 
CMeioaa  man,  that  "be  would  give  the  very    I 
ihirt  off  his  back ;"   but  with  persons  who  are    ' 
simply  prodigal,  the  shirt  is  the  first  thing  that    i 

wbeanKHiey  is  to  be  raised.    la  tiie  ab-    | 

9  of  a  shirt. 


buttoning  the  coat  close  up  to  the  elunj  }St. 


%Guu^c 


THIS  SHEET  OP  PAPER. 


Tiptoe,  nhen  in  esiiemia,  became  vnn  of  tbis 

Hut,  and  depoeited  me  wttit  tlw  ptkvnbroker. 

A*  >  matter  of  coune,  Mr.  Tiptoe  lost  the  pavo- 
'  broker's  ticket,  and  at  Uieespiration  of  *tirelTe- 
I  iDootk->ad-]i.daT,  or  lonie  such  mjstenoii^j  r»- 
'l  oaalio  period,  I  was  sold  off  at  a  gnude  b^tne 
'  of  uBxeaeemed  pledges. 
I  Mj  next  propriebtf  was  a  deolef  in  seetod- 
j  bind,  articles  of  all  kindji  whose  tmstomen  did 
'  not  go  the  length  of  haring  tailors,  boot- 
1  ntsfcers,  hatten,  and  shirt-niBkera,  of  their  own, 
<|  bnt,  B3  it  were,  "chanced  it,"  for  anj  article 
'I  of  dress  the;  might  happen  to  requite.  To  liim 
II  came  one  eventn^  a  jouruejman  bairdresser, 
jl   anxious,  as  be  uid,  to  "come  it  strong"  in  the 

WBj  of  &ne  linoi,  but  desirous  of  doing  so  at 
'  the  lowest  Ggurc  for  whtcb  fine  linen  was  pro- 
il    onrabie.    The  hairdreseet'a  reuons — needlaaj 

I  what  Mr.  Waahball'a  reaai^ia  were  for  aeeking 
;'  tliia  IU1U17  P— well, — he  was  tliinki^  of  being 
il  marriedi  to  tell  the  trutk,  the  lai^  had  con- 
il  intted,  the  day  waa  named,  the  banns  were  to 
'     be  lead  for  uie  tbird  tine  on  the  foUowing 

I I  Sunda;^,  and  aa  thursday  had  arrived,  it  was 
'1  hi^  tune  that  Mr.  WaakbaU  sliould  give  bis 
,  nuid  to  the  neoessil;  of  proeuring  not  the  least 
|i  indispentable  of  hia  wedding  garments.  I'he 
'  aeeond-hand  dealer,  who  made  a  point  of  lelliag 
'  ererrttaing  noder  prime  cost — Uiat  condition 
'    of  tniugs  having  no  roTerenoe  to  the  aauNut  i« 

had  f^ven— Bccomatedated  Mr.  WasbbaU   b; 
'    moicluig  him  of  nearly  a  week's  waees  in  ex- 
I    change  for  mv  lajuable  self.     Thoogh  the  so- 
'    eietj  into  wkich  I  was  lima  tlirowu  was  not 
I    first-rate,   I   could   not   complain;   lor  bad   I 
,    not  been  a  prisoner  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
'    are  not  dajli^f  aad  aunskine  precious  to  the 
<    emancipat^ai'     Solitary  splcadour  had  been  my 
late  while  the  alaie  of  Lwd  Uillatcae;  then 
I    came  a  gleam  of  liberty  while  I  Sauiited  on  the 
person  of  Mr.  Tiptoe ;  hot  thoee  hours  of  free- 
dom,  during  whicli  I  aaw   samethiog   of  the 
'    WMid,  were  dearly  paid  for,  by  my  eoBfiaeinent 
I    in  an  obscure  garret,  a  ticketed  but  unnotieed 

I  bandk.  On  Mr.  WaabboU'*  weddiog^y  I  was, 
to  a  certain  extent^  myself  again;  obc«  more  1 

.    rejoiced  in  the  pleasares  of  those  who  were  at 

II  OOM  happy  and  innocent,  and  if  Anna  Maria, 
i|  tiie  bride,  whoae  christian  names  weia  a  stum- 
'I    bling-bbck  to  Alfred  Wasbball,  did  not  tqoal 

AgM  in  beauty,  she  was  quite  her  match  ia 
I  light-hearted  merriment.  It  was  a  satisfaction 
.  — my  weakness  most  bo  pardoned — to  be  ence 
I  more  associated  with  white  kid  gloves  and 
1'  whiskers  redolent  of  bergasiot;  but  it  waa  a 
'     greater  satisfaction  to  me  ta^be  pressed  m 

Alfred  WasLboll  pressed  me  to  the  tlirobbing 

boMm  of  Anna  Maris,  when  the  ceremtmy  that 
I    ends  in  "araaiemHit"  had  been  duly  perForued, 

and  we  beaded  tlte  procession  that  issued  from 
I  tbc  tdiuieb  of  St.  Martin  Via- Ibe-Fielda  on  our 
',  way  in  cabs  to  tbe  Waterbw  atatioe.  Our 
t    destination  Ebc  the  day  was  £ew.    We  lowed 

on  the  I'hames,  Alfred,  without  oont  and  waist- 
{i  coat,  exhibiting  me  and  bis  uaseuUr  ener- 
1;  ^s  in  perfecLion;  we  made  "the  Gardens" 
t     one  own,  roaming  through  the  rhododendron 


vale,  racing  along  the  relvet   tnif,  dimbing  ' 

the  spiral  staircase  in  the  Palm-housv,  playing  I 
at  hide-aud-seek  behind  the  trees — when  Anna  ! 
Maria  was  always  caught  by  Alfred,  and  the  \ 
two  bridegmaids  fay  tbeir  respective  jonng 
men — and  then  returning  to  the  Boie  ana  j 
Crown,  we  dined  on  "  all  the  delicacies  of  ' 
tbe  season;"  or,  if  any  were  absent  from  tbe  | 
banquet,  none  of  tbe  pwty  missed  them,  eo  per- 
fect laererybody's  opmionwere  all  Uie  arrange-  ' 

I  confess  to  baving  led  a  very  aKreeable  lifig    ' 
during  my  sojoom  with  Mc.  WhIIwII,  and  not    j 
tlie  less  so  becanse  I  was  much  envied  by  m;    ; 
master's  friends  whenever  I  was  worn.    Anna    1 
Maria  always  looked  to  my  washii^,  plaiting, 
starching,  and  ironing,  herself :  in  Uc^  I  beU    : 
a   place  in  h&e  estimation    not  second  even    ! 
to   the   muslin  diets  which  had   arrayed  her 
own  fair  form  on  the  happy  day  at   Kew. 
For  the  Smt  lwelv«  months  of  bis  married  life    [ 
Alfred  waa  aa  pmnd  (rf  dm  as  he  could  poasiblT    j 
beofaoyliingmadebyhanda;  after  that  period, 
an  object  tut  ntfnnuly  made  its  wpesraoce    1 
usurped  my  place  in  his  regard.    Still  \  was  not 
bv  any  means  n^leoted.     At  more  than  one    ' 
DUristeaing  1  shone  oat  in  sU  my  original  splen-    , 
donr ;  when  Ann&  Muia's  next  sister,  Gliea, 
waa  married,  to  one  of  the  hide-and-seek  young 
men,  I  affsin.  appeared  before  the  altar;   I    I 
should  no  doubt  nave  gtocad  an  event  of  a  lees 
joyful  nature — the    funeral  of    Anna  Maria's    1 
father — but  Dufbrtunately  i  waft  unpegged  from 
tJM  dotlies-line,  uA  carried  off  by    an  on-    : 
prinopltd  and  uMfmrathiaing  appropriativ  of 
other  men's  goods  and  ehaMos  who  canght  a 
f^impse  of  ne  ewer  tJie  gaiden  walL    And  as    ' 
that  was  tbe  only  obstae^  between  his  desire    ; 
aad  its  aecoa^belmisnt,  it  follows  that  I  was 
forthwith  stolen.  I 

The  gentleman  who  had  thna  aniTcptitia«s]y    I 
Hoquired  pMsession  of  my  person,  thou^  he 
occasionally  bore  a  ftne  historical  name,  was    ! 
neither  a  member  ot  tbe  aristocracy,  a  kgis-    | 
later  by  law  or  popnlar  dioice,  nor  tbe  pro-   ' 
prietoi  of  a   lai^  lasded  estate  :  in  point 
of  ^t,  be  had  no  estate  whatever,  whether    ' 
larg«  or  small,  not  so  much  as  wonld  fill  a    | 
iower-pot ;  owning  nothing  more  than  the  per-    [ 
stxud  tenement  ooveteil   by  bis   kat,  and  tut    ' 
alwi^i  the  uDcoutraUed  profBietcr  of  that.  Bnt    ! 
if  aot  in  ttlber  Uooae  <d  FailiflMent,  he  yet  be-    | 
longed  ta  a  nwMtous  nd  inAueiiijal  body: 
huAK  one  of  tbe  elass  MpbemistioBUy  deseribad    j 
by  tbe  newspapwa  is  "  Members"  of  the  Swell 
Jv>b.   A  first-rate  linen  abir<  though  beginniug 
to  mani&et  tomo  ayn^ptoms  of  the  wear  uid  tear 
that  accompanies  old  age,  instead  of  the  tradi- 
tkmary    "  houenr,  love,  obedience,   troops  of 
friends,"  wis  a  goilsend  to  one  in  the  position 
oi  tbe  Honourable  Feror  Flantagoiet  Mowbray 
Fila-Haward,   aa   Mr.  Thomaa   Bumball,  alias    1 
"The  Miz^er,"  at  that  time  called  himself.    ' 
Ailuaion  has  already  been  made  to  the  betmetical    ' 
process  by  means  of  wUch  the  shirtless  make  a    ; 
figure  in  society,  and  it  only  remains  to  be  ob- 
served, that  Tlie  Miuleri(aa  an  adept  in  irti 


;,  C^X^g- 
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irhen  be  hid  ■  sliirt,  however,  he  mado  up 
for  !iis  compelled  Dbnegation  of  show  b;  tlie 
fullest  display  of  his  linen,  adorned  b;  etuds  of 
the  purest  strass.  It  was  bad  enoneb  to  have 
become  the  propertj  of  a  Ihlef,  bat  Imast  con- 


Millatone,  had  been  decorated  witli  real  dis- 
nionds,  sliould  now  be  reduced  to  paste.  I  liad, 
however,  to  reconcile  m jself  to  a  great  de&l  worse 
tbanthis,  while  I  continued  ia  The  Mi Ezier's  pos- 
session. "  Fronti  nulla  fides"  is  a  maiim  wliicb 
the;  NFonld  have  done  well  to  reioember,  who, 
deceived  by  my  respectabilitj.  imaipned  that 
anythino;  respectable  pertained  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Eumban.  Tliase  guileless  persona  would  not 
tlien  have  allowed  that  gentleman  to  button  up 
their  raouey,  for  aafetj,  iu  their  own  trousers- 
pockets ;  nor  have  accepted  their  share  of  lega- 
cies which  the  unexpected  heic  was  at  a  loss 
what  to  do  witli;  nor  have  played  at  cards  or 
skittles  with  one  who  knew  nothing  wbatever 


of  the  game,  and  only  joined  i 
i  of  oeius  good  company; 


I  it  for  the 
sake  of'^eius  good  ctnnpany;  none  of  tliese 
things  would  tliey  have  done,  could  I  —  dis- 
gusted at  the  villany  I  witnessed — have  warned 
tbem  against  m;  swindling  master.  But  the 
wheel  came  "  full  cirole"  at  last,  ' 


released  me  from  my  degrading  companionship 
with  The  Mizzler,  who,  when  he  was  sentenced  to 
four  years'  penal  serritude,  bad  to  wear  shirts  of 
a  Tenr  different  material  from  tbc  flax  of  Conrtrai. 
After  that,  I  passed  throngli  several  hands, 
but  mj  memory  is  not  very  clear  as  to  the  order  of 
succession.  Of  one  fact,  however,  I  am  certain ; 
that,  after  being  tumbled  out  of  a  large  and  very 
promiscuously -nUed  clothes-bag,  and  being  care- 
fully inspected  bj  a  lady  with  strongly -marked 
Caucasian  features,  I  was  pronounced  unmend- 
able,  and  Gt  only  to  be  cut  up  into  pillow-gtips  : 
which  state  of  life  I  was  therenpon  adapted  to, 
considerably  to  the  profit  of  Mr.  Manasseh 
Hoses,  my  last  purcliaaer.  A  dreamy  sort  of 
existence  was  tbencefortb  mine,  and  a  confused 
recollection  for  some  years  of  a  species  of  con- 
versation which  goes  by  the  name  of  "curtain 
lectures."     But   pillow-slips  are  not  eternal. 


and  my  constancy  at  length  gave  way' 
my  texture.  I  then  degenerated  into  as  many 
dusters  as  my  economical  mistress  could  fashion 
out  of  my  worn  and  wasted  frame.  I  was 
tossed  about  here  and  there,  crumpled,  stained, 
made  to  do  duty  tor  everything.  At  length 
I  degenerated  to  the  last  decree  of  which  linen 
is  capable,  and  once  more  found  my  way  into  a 
bag— but  this  time  it  was  the  rag-bag. 

Ulie  era  of  tinder-boxes  had  gone  ay,  or  the 
last  uses  to  whieb  I  might  have  been  apjilied 
would  have  prevented  my  present  revelations; 
but  I  was  destined  to  throw  a  light  on  other 
things  besides  the  domestic  hearth.  A  higher 
and  oetter  lot  awaited  me.  1  contributed  mv 
weight  to  a  heap  of  chiffons,  and  soon  found 
ihat  an  existence  of  idleness,  if  mine  could  be 
caUed  such,  was  my  destiny  no  longer. 


Along  with  my  companions  in  misfortune,  as 
I  then  toougiit — how  differently  I  think  now  ! — 
I  was  consigned  to  the  liaudsof  women  :  beii^ 
that  bore  little  resemblance  to  Aglae  or  Anna 
Maria  ;  who  cut  me  up  into  small  pieces  with 
their  sharp  knives,  as  if  they  sought  to  avenge 
themselves  for  the  perSdy  of  the  Honourable 
Percy  Plantagenct  Mowbray  Fitz  -  Howard, 
wliose  victims  many  of  them  miglit  possibly 
hive  been.  We — I  must  needs  speak  plnraliy 
now — were  then  thrown  into  five  or  six  dif- 
ferent compartments  or  a  large  chest,  according 
to  our  several  qualttiea,  mv  merits  as  a  rag 
being  as  conspicuons  as  when  I  occupied  a 
higher  sphere,  I  mnst  not  conceal  the  truth. 
My  pursuits  as  a  duster  had  left  me  very 
dirty,  and  it  was  neoessaTY  that  I  should  be 
wasiied.  1  had  been  in  hot  water— literally 
and  figuratively — many  hundreds  of  times,  but 
my  previous  scoldings  were  nothing  to  the 
lustration  I  now  underwent.  A  Turkish  bsth 
is  a  trial  to  the  human  frame,  but  it  ia  a  trifle 
compared  with  the  searching  ordeal  ot  steam  to 
which  I  was  submitted.  Alter  the  aot  of  puri- 
fication, came  a  renewal  of  the  omel  treatment 
to  which  I  had  been  subjected  in  my  fibrous 
condition.  As  I  had  been  oombed  and  aoutched 
in  the  earliest  stage  of  my  career,  bo  I  wss 
hacked  aad  scarified  in  my  latest.  My  in- 
strument of  torture  was  a  hollow  revotving- 
cylinder,  the  surface  of  which  was  fumishea 
with  a  number  of  teeth— each  sharper  than  a 
serpent's — so  placed  as  to  cut  against  other 
teetb  that  were  iixed  beneath.  I  sav  nothing 
of  my  sufferings  under  this  process ;  let  it  suf- 
fice that  the  cutters  never  ceased  from  thnr 
work — as  we  lay  well  soaked  in  water — until 
thev  had  divided  every  one  of  our  filameuta 
ana  mangled  us  into  thin  pnip ;  and  all  the 
while  this  torture  was  going  on,  we  were 
deluged  wilh  chloride  ot  lime  until  it  be- 
came a  port  of  OUT  substance :  tbe  object 
of  this  commixture  being  to  make  us  nerfeotly 
white.  Our  state  of  nurKstoiy  was  at  length 
over,  and  we  were  reaay  ^r  translation  to  the 
paradise  we  now  enjoy.  As  pulp,  or,  to  speak 
technically,  "  stuff,"  we  were  )>0Qred  into  a  large 
vat  and  kept  at  a  moderate  temperature  by  the 
heat  of  a  stove :  our  flbrens  matter  being  held 
in  snnpension  by  a  oontinnous  motion  earned  on 
within  the  vat  by  means  of  an  apparatus,  wbicl^ 
out  of  apite,  perhaps,  to  Hebrew  rag  coUecters. 
is  called  "  a  hog."  A  shallow  square  vessel 
covered  with  wire  cloth,  next  received  us,  and 
the  decile,  a  very  thin  frame  oF  wood,  was  fitted 
close  upon  the  mould  to  keep  us  down,  and  limit 
the  size  it  was  meant  we  should  attain.  Then  en- 
sued the  dnties  of  the  vatfhan,  who  dipped  the 
mould  into  the  vat,  and  having  filled  it  with 
ourselves,  the  stuff,  shook  us  about  to  distribute 
us  equally,  released  ns  from  tbe  pressure  of  the 
deckle,  drained  us  thoroughly,  and  then  handed 
us  over  to  another  workman,  called  a  coucher, 
who  removed  us  from  the  mould  and  deposited 
us  on  a  piece  of  woollen  clotli  or  felt,  tliere  ta 
remain  until  we  were  joined  by  others  of  our 
kindred  and  formed  a  bfiy  pile.    But  we  wen 
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still  believed  to  be  squeemble,  and  were  there- 
fore aubjected  to  the  attentions  of  the  vat-press ; 
a  Diachine  nhose  energies  forced  out  of  us  ever; 
drop  of  RnperSaous  water.  We  were  fioallj 
dipped  in  aiie,  hung  op  to  drj,  rolled  flat  and 
amootli,  aod  the  resolt — I  speak  for  myself — 

was  THIS  SHEET  or  PAPEB. 

Bound  up  with  mj  predecessors  in  a  work  to 
I  which  we  nave  all  willingly  lent  ourselres,  I 
now  hope,  if  not  for  rest,  at  all  events  for  can- 
aideration ;  happy  at  its  having  bo  chanced  tbat 
the  first  utterance  of  the  pages  I  hnve  formed 
should  be  a  congratDiation  to  the  public  on  the 
remoTsI  of  an  oppressive  duty,  and  a  manifest 
impTovement  in  an  article  whose  utility  can 
scarcely  be  limited. 


UNREST. 
Slbbp  viiilB  oat  these  t-jts,  or  drawi  nnaar 

I    C07B7  and  mockingly,  like  tiicksy  npriu, 

Then,  1*  mj'  eyelids  droop,  mj  tboogbu  grow  dim 
Beneath  ber  numbing  flngen,  forth  abe  flits 

'    And  leaves  me  loDgiag. 

Oh  the  inmmer  night 
In  all  bar  awrul  ttiilntui     Only  Ihnw 
Eeilgned  to  b  famUiar  inSering  know 
Boto  Btill  she  Is  and  awful,  note  each  pbaae 
She  andergoaB  'twiit  twilight  and  tbe  duwu'i 
Celeatial  conflagration,  making  eaiLb 
All  glorioDs  as  IlLoueli  Qod's  "  Fiat  Lnx" 
Were  nenly  spoke  10  Natan,  vho  obeyed, 
While  man,  false  man,  nnworlby  fo  take  part 
In  the  great  colloquy,  lies  Ble«ped  and  Btilled 
In  alnmber'B  praaent  death. 

Then  ai  I  tie 
And  through  the  open  casement  watch  tbe  moon 
niat  Bteali  along  my  bed,  like  lamlnons  ghoBt, 
Peopling  my  chamber  with  weird  light*  and  ebadei 
That  come  and  go  and  sbift  and  fade  and  change 
In  Biienca  ere  my  viiion  can  deSns 
One  pcrf«ct  oatllne, — lying  tbuB  I  bcIm 
Sooie  whisper  of  her  myiterics,  and  all 
My  Iwlng  thrills  with  a  great  namelraB  aire. 
And  trembling  come  apon  me,  and  I  feel 
Like  one  who  walking  in  his  sleep  airakea 
And  3nds  his  erring  steps  have  led  blm  on 
He  knowB  not  wbltbsr,  and  be  hardly  dares 
To  breathe  or  move,  Int  'mid  the  unknown  ihadea 
Tbere  intka  lome  fearful  aecret,  which  shonid  ho 
Unwittingly  nrpriae,  bia  doom  is  aaaled. 

AnCD  ^e  moon  dropi  down  and  darkneei  tilla, 


Then 


la  blot  ec 


!t-  top*  comuig  from  afar 
A  aiunu  IS  Dome  along.     Can  Might  heraelf 
Be  taking  slumber,  Ibat  her  mighty  breaat 


:s  tffia  • 


dible  I 


with  rii 


dfaU 


Like  Titan  poises:  Imperceptibly 

It  swells  and  sweUi,  and  as  it  nearer  draws 

My  own  unresting  heart  can  recognise 

lie  nnrasting  heart  of  Ocean  in  the  throbs 

That  fin  tbe  dark  with  mo^on  and  a  sense 

Of  an  eternal  sorrow,  and  a  power 

To  conquer  all  except  that  mighty  grief 

That  gnawB  liia  heart,  fortiddlng  it  to  rest 

I  liaten  still :  my  answering  heart  takes  note 
Of  hia  advances :  now  I  konw  be  comes 
To  where  the  brown  rocks  thwart  him,  for  his  mo 
Changes  to  awful  anger,  whose  slow  roar 
And  backward  Irailiog  rush  a.d  borne  along 
;    O'ae  inland  vallfTs,  whence  no  vtica  lesponda 


But  those  of  rippling  streams  which  horiy  on 
With  reckless,  desperate  love,  to  lose  themselves 
In  Ocean's  buagering  breast,  who  has  no  love 
Nor  thanks  nor  heed  Ibr  them. 

ThDB  as  I  lie, 
Itj  brief,  pale,  little  life,  my  pnny  pains 
Fade  into  nothingness.     To-nlgbt  I  live. 
To-night  I  sufl'er :  millions  on  the  earth  ' 

To-niglit,  loo,  live  and  sufiar.     One  by  one 
We  drop  into  onr  quiet  little  graves, 
And  there's  an  end  of  life  and  suffering 
For  us,  we  burled  milliaoe  ;  while  the  Sea 
We  cannot  tame  nor  conquer  nor  console. 
The  Sea  who  in  that  mighty  power  and  mighty  grief 
Seems  the  connecting  link  'twist  Goo  and  man, 
Betwixt  the  flnite  and  the  infinite, 
Still  to  tbe  end  of  time  shall  speali  those  woes, 
And  counllesa  generations  still  ahall  hear 
And  bow  the  knee  and  say,  "  God's  wDl  be  done  1" 
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AUSTBALIAK  JtlXK,  AHB  WiTER. 
"I've  brought  your  breakfast. 


said 


mylaudladv,  asabe  entered  the  room  with  a  large 
tray  full  of  things,  and  placed  it  ob  a  boi  wiiicb 
was  to  serve  for  a  table  until  we  got  our  luggage 
from  the  ship.  "  I've  tried  some  chops,  ana  I've 
brought  you  sotne  of  mv  tea  and  sugar  for  this 
mormng ;  here's  a  loaf,  too.  I've  no  butter, 
can't  get  none  in  Collingwood ;  maybe  you'll 
eet  some  yourself  when  yon  goes  to  Melbourne ; 
It's  thtee-and-siipence  a  pound,  I  know.  You. 
don't  want  milk,  1  s'poser  People  here  mostly 
takes  tea  without ;  tltem  as  doesn't,  drinks  goat's. 
I  doesn't  though,  for  I  think  they  are  the  most 
stinkii^est  annimals  in  all  creation." 

Not  liking  tea  without  milt,  coarse  brown 
sugar,  bread  without  butter,  or  fried  mutton 
chops,  mj  two  little  dangbters  and  I  quickly 
Qnished  our  breakfast,  and  made  ourselves  ready 
to  go  a  maikctioe:  not  doubting  for  a  moment 
that  we  should  De  able  to  obtabi  all  we  re- 
quired, watercressea  included. 

Afler  our  long  voyage,  tbe  idea  of  a  walk  in 
tbe  comitrj  was  deligbtful,  so  we  decided  on 

'  ^flf^t  to  the  womaa  who  kept  goata. 
Them   bits   of  parasolea  won't   be  of  any 
this  'ot  day,"  satd  our  landlady,  as  we  were 
leaving  the  cottage.     "You'd  better  take  your 
humbrellna." 

"le  sun  was  hlaaing  forth  with  immense 

.,  jr,  BO  we  followed  her  advice,  but  we  soon 
found  that  umbrellas  were  aa  useless  as  parasols, 
far  every  now  and  then  a  strong  wind  iLat 
seemed  to  have  passed  over  a  hot  furnace,  came 
clearing  all  before  it — we  had  to  cling  together 
to  keep  our  footing— while  clonds  of  dust  en- 
veloped ua.  The  sandy  ground  was  hot  and 
uneven ;  bare  rock,  in  many  places,  peeped  out ; 
and  gnarled  roots  of  trees  stack  out  of  tbe 
earth,  not  having  sufficient  depth  of  soil  to 
hide  in.  There  waa  no  grasa,  no  herbage  of  any 
kind;  tlie  sight  of  a  green  field  would  bave 
been  ineipresaibly  refreshing  to  our  bloodshot 
eyes.  Tlic  trees  looked  old  dry  and  shrivelled, 
having  scanty  foliage  on  their  tops,  and  buge 
leafless  limbs  sticking  forth,  with  strips  of  bark 
hanging  like  rags  about  tbein,  and  tranki  hollow 


-C^o^k-- 
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and  aot-eaten ;  there  vere  ua  joun^  bnn 
dancing  tritli  jo;  in  tlie  sunbesma,  hidiiig  little 
Dests  ot  vailuisg  birds  in  tkeit  rich  dmUn  of 
gceen  leaves.    £i(i  vet  it  was  spring-time. 

In  the  dietaace  tnere  appeared  to  be  a  lai^e 
pile  of  pBcking-easea,  but,  on  cioser  inspeo- 
tion,  we  made  out  the  packing-casea  to  be  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  old  woman  who  kept 
goats ;  the  habitation  had  a  cask  for  a  chimnej- 
pot,  and  around  it  on  the  ground  laj  heaps  of 
porter  bottles  and  ale  bottles,  old  boots  and  snoes, 
bones,  rags,  and  other  rubbish;  ou  a  line  wen 
skirts,  packet -handkerchief,  andiocks  dtying; 
five  beautiful  Cochin  China  fowb  were  scratohios 
up  some  anta'  oesls  near  the  stump  ot  »b  old 
tree;  anil  rows  of  ants  in  single  Sle,  like  Chin^ 
meu  when  Ihej  travel,  were  nsroliiiig  oS  in  oil 
directiona,  heavih  laden,  each  eanying  an  egs 
bigger  than  itself.  On  the  top  of  some  felled 
trees,  aprettj  little  white  kid  had  pereheditaelf; 
it  was  uibbhug  the  bark  until  we  approached, 
when  it  suddenl;  bobbed  its  little  head,  daited 
about  bockwarda  and  foi^mds,  kicked  up  be- 
hind, cut  capers  stdcn^e,  aud  then  le^img  to 
the  t!;rouud,  bounded  aa  to  its  mother  far  airay. 

No  one  secjned  to  be  either  inside  or  outsioe 
the  hut,  so,  after  waiting  some  time,  we  agreed 
it  would  be  better  to  come  another  daj.  But 
BOmebadj,  quite  close  to  us  appaiently,  said : 
"  Be  aisj,  now,  aud  I'll  be  wid  jau."  And  an 
nglj  bloated-looking  visage,  with  a  brsad  ftiil 
round  it,  suddenly  appeared  at  a  small  i^ening 
in  the  building  whica  served  for  a  window. 
In  answer  to  mj  request,  it  said,  in  a  soft 
soothing  tone  of  voice, 

"And  is  it  ihe  milk  joa're  afther  ?  The  Lord 
be  wid  jou !  Majbe  you're  a  fresh  hemigmut, 
me  bkssiu'  an  thuu!  and  tlie  couutiuej's  new 
to  you  ?" 

After  telling  bee  that  we  had  landed  in 
Australia  only  the  day  before,  late  in  tlte  arter- 
noon,  and  that,  understanding  she  kept  a  nam- 
bcr  of  goats,  we  had  come  to  her,  wbhing  to 
have  milk  sent  to  ns  every  day,  she  said : 

"  But  it'a  precious  little  milk  I  gets  out  o' 
thim  bonimals;  its  staiving  they  b  for  want  o' 
the  grajs  that's  all  burned  up,  and  they  can't 
make  milk  out  o'  nothing  at  all ;  you're  a 
mother  yourself,  I'm  thinking.  Long  life  to 
you!  and  sure,  now,  that's  tnrue,  ivcrj  word 
av  it,  ye  know :  ita  meself  likes  the  dLrop  o' 
milk  in  me  tay,  but  divil  a  taste  av  it  con  I  git 
so  how;  howsumdiver,  I'll  ace  what  I  can  do 
far  vou  to-morrow  mamiug." 

Vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  followed  by  heavy 
peals  of  thunder  just  over  our  beads,  startled 
OS,  and,  in  spite  of  the  excessive  heat,  we  ran 
alt  the  way  home.  We  were  fortunate  enough 
to  get  within  doora  as  the  rain  came  pouring 
down  in  torrents,  and  streams  of  foaming  waters 
came  rushing  down  the  hill  behind  our  cottage 
— which  waa  no  impediment  in  their  way,  for  it 
waa  built  on  sunken  stnmps  of  trees,  and  atood 
at  least  a  couple  of  feet  above  Uie  ground. 

The  sform  continued  tliroudiout  the  night ; 
but  next  morning  the  sun  soune  out  again 
most  splendidly,  the  air  waa  de%htfuUy  cool 


A.  SIBHT   01   ABOHIGDTALS. 

I  WM  lying  on  a  sofa  reading  an  entertaining    I 
book  at  an  hotel  in  Geelong  one  day,  wbeal 
WHS  snddenlv  iutermpted  in  m;  agreeable  ooca- 
pation  by  the  landlady,  who  rushed  into  tba 
room,  exclaiming, 

"Oh,  do  come  into  the  bar.  k  number  of 
natives  are  there,  come  down  from  the  bnah. 
Youll  have  such  a  sight  of  liem !" 

A  large  orowd.  chattering  in  all  sorts  of  dis- 
cordant keys,  surrounded  us  the  instant  ws    i 
entered  the  bar,  screaming  oat,  "  Qiv  aaj^wnce  1 
giv  saxpcnce !  giv  aaipenoe !" 

I  was  about  to  comply  with  their  request,  j 
when  my  landlady  whispered,  j 

"Don't  give  thetn  money  on  any  account;  | 
hey  are  sure  to  buy  brandy  with  it,  and  it  1 
nakes  them  mad.    We  should  be  fined  fifteeiL 


I  thougbt  I  never  hai,  in  my  life  before,  seen    | 
such  ugly  nun  and  women;  tbeir  ^iis  -men    ' 
dark  brown,  almost  hlscik,  and  tbeir  features    I 
had  an  unfiiiisbad  araeanmce,  like  those  of  a 
portrut  just  dead-eoloared  in ;  the  wooten  were 
uglier  than  the  mea,  and  seemed  more  abject. 
Each  had  a  profusion  of  matted  h^,  all  had 
jet-black  eyea,    and  ill-shapeu  mouths.    The;    ' 
were  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  dirty  ragged    ' 
blanket,  whioh  waa  woni  as  a  cbak,  or  (^y    , 
wrapped  loosely  round  the  body.    Presently,  one 
man  came  oat  of  the  atieet  into  the  bar  with  k 
waistooat  aud  a  high-crowned  bearer  hat  on,    | 
tlutt  somebody  bad  just  givenbiia;  he  was  very    , 
proud  of  these  deeorationa,  and  strutted  about     I 
iinely.    Then,  coming  close  up  to  us,  he  l^d.    i 
out  a  beautifully-carved  club. 

"  Knock  head,  black  roan,"  said  he,  giving 
his  own  head  a.  gentle  tap  with  it.  I 

"  Then  they  can  speak  a  little  English  ?"  aaid  | 
I  to  the  landlady,  j 

"  Ht  can,"  said  she,  "  because  ha  picks  up  a  i 
few  words  from  tlie  dioven,  who  en^yliim  to  I 
find  their  oatlle  when  lost."  I 

miser«bl^4oQkingBkiIlnT<Jllw0IIlan^t«pped  ' 
out  from  amongili  tiiem,  wbo  bad  been  biltea  I 
by  a  savage  dog.  The  Sesh  was  hanging  ragged  j 
and  j^^ed  from  her  fii^^,  which  ^e  Beluup  I 
'  r  us  to  see. 

"  Dogs  never  go  mad  in  Australia,  that's  ona 
.jmfort,"  wbispered  my  landlady.   Tban,  catch-    j 
ing  hold  of  my  arm,  and  pulljng  me  into  a    ; 

inier,  sheaddeid,''I>oyausee  that  black  fellow 

ith  a  dirty  red  ng  round  his  bead?"  ! 

"  That  ooe  withbia  aht^y  Uwjk  hair  pulled 

It  over  the  ten  of  itr  said  I.    "He  who 
looks  as  if  he  had  two  beads  of  hair,  one  on  tlte 
ot  the  other  t" 

Yes,  that  one.    Would  you  believe  it — 

that  black  fellow  one  morning  saved  my  Jerry's 

'■'     in  this  very  bar?     You  must  know  that 

niglit  last  ruiny  season,  just  as  we  had 

got  warm  and  com  .(triable  in  bed,  mypoorJerry 

>bliged  to  get  up  again  to  open  the  doot 
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for  a  diffljer,  come  down  iroin  Balluitt,  wlio 
wanted  a  nigfat'i  lodgin^the  di^er  had  slept 
ou  the  wet  ground  tbe  night  b&Tare,  poor  fellow  1 
— then  diggers  soSeia  a  moilie  lot,  I  cao  '-" 
jon,  aj,  that  thsy  do.  Well!  Mj  Jcrrjali_ . 
ctt  hia  great-oo^  for  it  was  ■  liawful  night, 
raining  in  torrents  as  it  alwais  does  bere  u  it 
rains  at  aU.  I'm  aure  I  wooiler  he  didn't  eatch 
bia  death  o'  col^  foi  be  wouldn't  put  on  . 
thini;  else  though  X  wanted  him — 'tween  joa 
and  i,  he's  got  a  queer  bit  of  temper  at  times, 
precioos  o^tinale,  like  all  the  men,  when  be 
takes  a  thing  in  Ui>  head— well,  ha  lets  the 

I  man  in,  tells  him  to  throw  his  mattreu  and 

II  blanket  down  in  that  corner,  and  foUow  him 
'j  into  the  long  room  at  the  bank  where  the  tra- 
I  vellen  elee^.  After  that,  he  cornea  a  shireting 
',  and  a  stuping  into  bed  again.  I  never  shall 
'I  forget  bow  hiB  teeth  did  chatter,  to  be  sure. 
>i    iiy  Jerrf  is  an  Americai^  jou  know,  and  the 

I  cold  cats  him  up  bawfullj-" 

'1  "AnAmsricaDl"  said  ^perfecLlr  astonished, 
'i    for  I  thought  her  hnaband  was  an  African  negro, 

I I  and  had  often  wondered  bow  she  cams  to  Enarrj 
|i  ium:  she  being  a  £ne  handsome  blue^ejed 
|l    £iigIish«oman.    "Yes,  jes,  I  know  now,"  said 

I,  on  secimd  thoughts;  "jou  mean  he  was  bom 
in  Ameriea." 

"To  be  iuce  he  was,"  said  she.  "That  ac- 
counts for  his  complextou.  Well  \  At  Stc,  up  he 

'  i  as  U3ual,andgoesdowiiinto  tbebar  toopea 
door  and  take  the  shutters  dowa,ibrwe  nad 
no  man  to  help  na  than- — couldn't  get  one  for 
loTe  or  monej— all  up  at  the  digjgings,  Uess  je. 
Well!  When  he'd  the  heav}  shutter  in  his  hand, 
what  riionld  he  see,  think  je,  but  that  natt?a 
there,  creepinfC  itito  the  bar;  so,  down  he  puis 
tha  shutter,  flies  into  a  dreadful  passim,  and 
kicks  him  out.  Then  ha  goes  outside  asain,  to 
take  the  other  shatter  down.  Will  jou  believe 
it  now  F  That  black  fellow  slipped  into  the  bar 
again.  Now  it  was  haggrivsting,  wasn't  itP 
Mj  Jerry  told  me  afterwards  when  it  was  all 
over,  that  it  sent  him  into  the  Du>st  dreadfoUest 
passion  he  ever  was  in  in  his  life ;  so  tliis  time 
£e  catches  hdd  of  a  stick — a  good  thick  one, 
too,  it  was— and  he  rushes  at  that  fellow,  and 
that  fellow  leeps  over  the  eounter,  and  what  do 
jou  thin^  be  dntches  hold  of  F  Whj,  a  lai^ 
snake.  And  Jerrj  declares  he  slapped  his  face 
with  it." 

"Whatl  are  there  snakes  about  bete,  in 
Qeelong  F"  said  I,  ahuddeiine . 

"  Lord  bless  yon,  no  I  1^  tell  joa  how  it 
happened.  Tbe  poor  di^er  bad  skpt  oa  the 
dimip  ground  at  ute  side  of  his  hie  is  the  bnah, 
tbe  niglit  before,  and  tbe  snake,  no  doubt  abooi 
i^  had  got  into  hia  mattress  while  he  was  fast 
a^eep.  But  what  a  rercj,  to  be  luie,  it  didn't 
catob  hold  of  my  Jwiy !" 

A  JOUXBXT  10  SINQUtOH. 

Having  a  twelve  hours'  joumey  before  us  to 
Sioghiton — to,  at  least,  we  were  told — where  I 
bad  advertised  a  concert,  to  Lake  place  the  day 
afler,  we,  with  oui  packed  boi^ea,  were  getting 
very  anxious  and  impatient  for  tbe  acnvai  ol 


theci 


syance  we  bad  ordered.  It  was  an  hour 


evan 
and  a  half  past  the  time  appomted  by  the  driver 
for  starting;  and  we  bad  heard  that  the  roads 
were  dangerous  to  travel  at  night ;  so  we  stood 
at  the  window  of  our  room  in  the  hotel  at  UaiU 
land,  looking  at  the  bare  sandy  plains  that 
stretch  themselves  out  ia  front,  in  anvthiug  but 
a  coatdUed  frame  of  minrj.  The  only  oonvey- 
anoa  to  be  bad  on  that  road  was  a  small  cart, 
with  a  seat  on  either  side,  an  iron  rail  to  lean 
against,  and  a  door  bebiud.  At  last  we  saw  it 
coming  down  tbe  road,  and  we  at  oaee  hastened 
down  IJj  the  door-steps  to  get  into  it. 

After  taking  a  wide  circuit  on  the  smooth 
saodj  groond  in  front  of  the  hotel,  the  whole 
time  flouriahing  his  long  whip  over  tbe  hacks  of 
the  two  poor  lean  horses  aarnesaed  tandem 
fashion,  the  driver  of  the  little  cart  drew  up 
before  us  j^udly,  and  very  much  to  the  enjoy-  ; 
oient  of  two  or  three  pcetty  women  who  weie 
leaning  out  of  the  bedroooi  windows. 

He  was  a  fanny  good-natuied-looking  little 
Irishman,  with  roguish  grey  eyes  (Lhat  had  the 
habit  of  looking  two  ways  at  once)  under  thick 
overhanging  brows,  aud  a  mouth  grinning  from 
ear  to  ear.  His  arrival  was  the  signal  for  a 
□umber  of  men  belonging  to  tbe  hotel  and  oeigh- 
bourbood  to  gather  round  bis  little  cart  for  a 
goBUp,  aud  to  bear  the  news. 

"'The  tap  o'  the  morning  to  you,  ladies,"  said    I 
he,  raising  bis  cabbage-tree  hat  half  a  yard,  at    | 
least,  above  bta  head;  then  jumping  down  from 
his  elevated  position,  be  very  gallantly  wsjsted     \ 
OS  into  tbe  cut.  ■ 

"Tho»  two  boxes  are  aort,"  said  I,  pwnlinr  , 
to  them ;  "von  must  iak«  great  care  of  them,  u  i 
you  olesie.''  | 

"Soxea?  YoBsaidboxesP"  He  stood  icratch-    I 
ing  his  head  and  considering.     "  Oh,  ab !    They 
must  come  afthernsauothcrd^itliot's  all  about 
it;  it's  intiiely  unpossihle  to  carry  tbim  with    I 
us ;  they're  too  beavy  far  tbe  bosses." 

"  But  we  can't  go  witboat  tlum,"  said  L 

"  X'\ia  there  1"  he  shouted  to  a  staUeman ; 
"  haist  the  boxes  up  here,  ye  dirtj  blackghuard ; 
d'ye  thin^  I'm  the  man  to  Uve  the  Iotmj  cray- 
tbuii'  boxes  behind?  Qintly  now,  mj  boy, 
there's  pink  and  n^ilte  sarsenet  gowns  m  'en^  j 
and  lace,  and  flowers,  aud  feathers,  and  all  sorts 
of  fai-de-rals."  And  be  leered  at  na,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "  I  know  who  you  are,  you  see." 

Westartod  on  our  journey  at  last,  and  Mike 
commenced  cutting  at  tbe  poor  half-starved 
horses  frantically.  The  weather  was  overpower- 
ingly  hot,  and  the  road  so  rough  and  uneven 
tiiat  we  were  obliged  to  lay  hold  of  the  iron  rail 
which  went  round  tbe  top  of  tbe  cart  to  keep 
ourselves  from  tumbhng  out. 

Mike  waa  in  excellent  spirits,  singing  Irisk 
songs  the  whole  way  he  weut : 
"  Bryaa  O'Lyns  bad  no  brMctwa  Co  vm, 
Sa  ba  bought  bin  a  stueptkin  to  maliii  him  a  p^i 
With  tbe  ikianf  lids  out,  and  tha  woolly  tide  in, 
'  Thef  ace  pleauot  and  cool,'  i*>*  Biyan  O'Lynn." 

At  thnt  moment  the  horses  suddenly  plunged 
iato  a  gully,  wliicb  stopped  his  soug,  aud  very 
nearly  joltM  us  out  of  the  cart. 
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"  llial's  nothing  at  all  to  what  ve  shall  lioTC 
to  endure,  far  this  road  is  full  av  thim  owld 
giillies,"  said  he,  as  Eooa  as  the  horses  were 
all  right  again. 

One  of  m;  companions  heaved  a  sigh  like  a 
groan,  and  another  declared  that  her  hands  were 
already  sore  through  cliiigiog  to  the  rail ;  but  on 
\re  went,  over  stumps  of  trees,  up  and  down 
hills,  into  gullies  and  out  again :  while  Mike, 
in  ecstasies  ot  delight,  cleverly  threaded  his 
way  everywhere, 

"By  Gorl  it's  my  belafe  you'll  all  hare  the 
romantics ;  it's  a  shocking  road,  this.  Jost  give 
na  up  t'other  whip;  it's  undher  the  sate;  Til 
touchen  up  a  bit.  Now,  Sultan,  you  baste! 
Get  out  there,  Ginger !  Now  my  littie  hossea, 
and  be  blowed  to  ;e,  wliat  are  you  alther  there  ? 
Sure,  now,  yon  forgits  I'm  betiniJ  ye."  At  last, 
eiliaosted  with  the  exertion  so  heavy  a  whig  re- 
qaired  in  handling  so  freely,  he  sat  down,  wi^d 
his  head  and  face  with  hia  pocket-handkerahief, 
and  said  to  us,  in  a  confidential  tone  of  voice, 
"  You  muatn't  be  alarmed  when  you  hears  me  a 
cnssing  and  swearing;  the  divil  himself  couldn't 
git  thim  bosses  on  without  it." 

"A  little  com  would,  perhaps,"  said  I. 

"Cam!  Faith, that's  oodemable.  Cani  would 
do  it,  sure  enough;  but  that  aunc  cam's  too 
dear  far  sich  cattle.  Now  I'll  tell  you  a  story 
that's  thrue,  ivery  word  av  it : 

"  There  was  wonst  a  praste  in  a  most  dreadful 
rage  with  hia  coachman  (a  counthrjman  of  mine 
lie  was),  bekase  of  his  sweeripg  at  the  bosses 
he  was  a  dhriven.  '  Your  rivinnce,'  says  Dan, 
'it's  mj  belafe  if  your  honor's  holiness  had  these 
varmint  afore  ye  jou'd  be  obleedged  to  swear  a 
hit  too ;  they  won't  go  no  how  without  it,  you 
see.'  '  Tut,  tat,'  says  his  rivirince, '  I'll  not  be. 
Ueve  it.'  'It's  the  tli rath  I'm  spatin',  be  me 
Bowt  it  is,'  says  Daa;  but  his  hobness  wouldn't 
belare  a  word  av  it,  at  all,  at  alL  So  be  tuk  the 
strings  in  his  own  precious  hands,  and  be^ 
patting  the  bosses  with  the  whip,  and  saving, 
'  Be  »S,  my  little  hearts  I  Gee  up,  my  Laoy 
Mayoress  l"^  (That  was  the  name  av  one  av 
thim,  afther  an  owld  sweetheart  of  his  rtvinnce's.) 
Well,  the  bosses  all  av  a  suddint  stopped,  pawed 
the  ground,  and  savs  tbey,  'We  non  t  go  home 
till  morning,'  or  such  loiie ;  his  rivirinee  geed 
np,  and  geed  up,  and  at  lE»t  be  gits  up  and 
forgits  hisself.  '  You  cossed  brutes,  be  eS  wid 
you!'  says  he.  'froon  this  lime  forth  no  man 
shall  iver  do  penance  for  the  loilces  av  you.' 

"So  I'm  privilidgid,"  said  Mike,  with  one 
eye  shot.  And  at  tlie  same  time  be  stopped  in 
front  of  a  miserable  log-hut,  which  bad  a  bottle, 
a  gUss,  and  an  orange,  in  the  window. 

He  was  round  at  the  back  of  the  cart  in  an 
instant.  We  tliree  got  up,  fancying  we  were 
going  to  slight, 

"  Prisintly,  not  yet  a  while,"  said  Mike.  I'm 
ownly  wauflng  the  bag  av  sassages ;  they're 
undlier  the  sate.  Hilloi  Beaisy  now  wid  'em, 
or  they'll  all  bo  thunibling  out." 

Bo  quickly  disappeared  with  tlie  hag  into 
thelog-lnit,  and  we,  glad  to  rest  after  thejolting 
wc  had  had,  tat  patiently  waiting  for  hinj.    '"- 


had  got  into  an  interesting  conversation,  when  ! 
roars  of  Unghter  within  the  hut  attracting  our  i 
attention,  we  saw  the  whole  window  filled  with  I 
grinninff  faces,  looking  at  us.  Presently,  out  ' 
came  Mike,  followed  by  a  smart  broad. shouldered 
woman  with  a  widow's  cap  on,  screaming  with  I 
laughter,  and  showing  a  splendid  set  of  teeth.         i 

"  Lave  aff  making  sich  a  disturbance,"  said 
Mike,  himself  one  extensive  griu.  "  Don't  you 
see  mv  sbupayriors  a  lookm'  at  me?"  He 
jumped  up  into  his  seat ;  the  widow  held  a  paa-  i 
nikin  of  whisky  to  hini ;  be  drank  it  off  at  a 
draught,  whipped  the  horses,  and  away  we  went 
again,  helter-sKelter. 

Mike  every  now  and  then  cast  furtive  glances    j 
at  Qs,  and  burst  out  laughing.  < 

"  Tour  friends  were  merry,"  said  one  of  my 
friends,  "  and  seemed  glad  to  see  vou." 

"  1  believe  you,"  said  he.  "I've  had  aioh 
fan!  fie  af  je  little  bosses,  now !  Yon  sea 
tbey  all  savs  to  me  on  goin'  in:  'By  the 
powers,  Mite,  you're  in  Inak's  way  to-day!' 
'You  may  say  that,  you  may;  and  proud  I 
feels,'  says  1 ;  '  it  isn't  aften  we  gits  the  lovely 
craythurs  on  this  road,  anjliow ;  is  it,  my  boys  ?' 
Upon  that,  the  women  all  sets  np  a  soraming 
out,  '  If  joa  don't  tell  us  all  about  thim,  they 
shall  dbrive  thimselves  all  the  rest  av  the  way  ;' 
and  tliey  tuk  howld  o'  me,  they  did.  'Is  it 
murtheria'  me  you'd  be  afther,  far  divarsbin  F' 
says  I;  'bekase  that  'ud  be  moighty  p'lite 
afther  bringing  ^ou  the  sassages.'  '  Then  tell 
us  all  about  thim,  at  wonst,'  says  they,  'and 
we'll  let  go  on  you.'  '  Well,  then,'  says  I, 
'they  are  the  most  wonderfuUest  craytliurs  I 
knows  on  in  Australy.  The  one  with  the  green 
feather  in  her  bonnet  quavers  like  a  nightiiigal; 
the  lilflo  un  in  (he  chunley.carnec  av  the  con- 
venience,  warbles  like  a  bullfinch ;  and  the  tother 
wargin  does  unpoasible  meandherings  on  a  go- 

The  half  way  honse  now  came  in  sight,  and 
put  an  end  to  his  description  of  us. 

"  We  shall  git  a  morsel  av  somethin"  to  ate 
here,"  said  Mike,  "if  we're  in  time."  So,  he 
whipped  his  horses,  and  we  arrived  in  front  of 
the  old  hut,  with  a  jerk. 

In  a  room  with  nothing  in  it  but  a  table  and 
a  few  wooden  chairs,  we  sat  some  time  waiting, 
until  at  last  a  dirty  overworked  Irish  girl 
brought  a  coarse  joint  of  underdone  beef,  and 
placed  it  before  us.  Shortly  afterwards,  the 
mistress  of  the  establishment  made  her  appear- 
ance with  a  tin  pan  of  boiled  cabbage.  We  had 
just  helped  ourselvfes  to  some  cabbage — for  vege- 
tables of  any  kind  were  a  treat— -when  Mike, 
Cpiiig  in  at  the  door,  said,  in  a  conSdenti^ 
tone  of  voice,  "  Have  you  got  jour  cloaks 
in  the  boTcsF  It'll  come  down  prismtly,  if  ever 
it  did.  Whoo  I"  As  he  spoke,  a  flash  of  light- 
ning was  quickly  followea  by  a  heavy  roll  of 
thunder  that  seemed  traversing  the  whole  fir- 
mament ;  then  down  came  the  rain  in  torrents. 
"I  towld  you  so!  Be  aisy  now,  and  make 
jounelvei  comfortable  while  I  have  a  smoke. 
I'll  come  priaintly." 

For  nearly  an  hoKT  tiie  nun  continued  falling. 
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I  We  had  seme  distance  before  us,  and  Mike 
tlida't  like  the  idea  of  dririD^  in.  tlie  dark ;  bo  at 
I  last  ve  detemiiued  on  starting  in  the  midst  of 
,'l  it,  Mike  imderlakin?  to  Tetnm  the  old  cloaks 
I ;  we  borrowed  of  the  Wdlad;. 
j  Bj  the  time  we  had  got  comfortaUj  wet 
,1  tbrongh,  a  glorious  sunaet  diapersed  the  heavj 
'l  douds,  ana  made  the  sky  brilliant  with  manT 
!|  coloara.  On  we  went,  throngh  forests  of  tafi 
jl  trees  as  straight  as  ])oplars,  joining  their  foliage 
at  top,  and  so  forming  canopies  to  pass  under. 
I  A  dray  full  of  large  pumpkins,  drawn  bv  six 
I  lazj  bullocks  plodding  on,  we  qnickl;  ieit  be- 
I  hind.  Then  we  met  immense  herds  of  cattle 
{'  with  diOTets  in  a  horrible  slate  of  excitement, 
[j  swearing  and  smacking  long  whips,  and  balloa- 
:l  ing  to  dogs,  which  were  barking  furiouslr, 
t  and  rushing  here  and  there  after  oieo  that 
'i  had  mn  oiE  in  quest  of  water.  A  few  miles 
I'  farther,  the  air  seemed  infected  bj  a  horrible 
I'  efflnria.  "We'll  see  sunmut  pnsint];,"  aaid 
j  Mike,  "whin  we  come  to  the  crass  roads." 
I '  And  snre  enough  we  did  then,  and  a  wretched 
i'  sight  it  was,  too*-the  carcase  of  a  poor  buUock 
.,  tbat  had  dropped  in  the  middle  of  the  rood, 
'  from  droogbt  and  fatigue ;  the  snn  bad  shmnk 
its  skin,  so  that  its  skeleton  could  plalnl  j  be 

in  many  parts.    Insects  had  alrwtdj  oonsL 

most  of  Its  flesh,  thongh  it  had  lain  there  but  a 
;<    few  dajB. 

The  Bun  had  now  snnk  beneath  the  borison. 
We  Tet  had  manj  nules  to  travel,  and  Mike 
'  openly  expressed  his  dread  of  the  darkness 
OTerlakinKbim;  for  tben  his  horses  miglit  chance 
to  stumble  over  thim  oonfounded  stumps  of 
trees  that  teould  stick  up  just  in  the  centre  of 
I     the  road  where  thejr  oughtn't.    We  wereioui- 

I  neying  on  at  a  snail's  pace,  when  suddenly  in 
the  distance  there  appeared  Ibe  light  of  a  lamp. 

'  Mike  joyfullj  whipped  his  horses.  "The  Lord 
'.    bethankedl     he  said,  "ve're  all  roightnow; 

we're  passed  that  owld  chasim  where  I  made 

sure  I'd  npset  you." 
!        In  a  few  sbwt  moments  we  were  at  the  hotel 

in  Singleton,  taking  off  our  drenched  garmeuts 

in  a  pretty  room  &carated  with  white  muslb 
'    curtains  looped  up  with  pink  silk  ribbons,  wliile 

the  handsome  good-natured  landlady  was  making 

tea  for  ns  in  the  room  adjoining. 

I I  There  was  the  dcliglitfal  fragrance  of  fresh 
'  lemons  everywhere,  which  was  accounted  for 
';  when  I  opened  my  bedroom  window  next  mom. 
'l    inc.     In  the  lorelV  gimien  beneath,  stood  a  row 

'  onemon-trees,  as  Dig  as  apple-trees  in  England, 
l<    covered  with    ripe   fruit,   dlSuaing    refreshiag 

'  odours.  The  SUB  was  rising  in  the  west,  making 
!     the  air  sultry  with  his  mightj  beams:  while 

'  ereiy  flower,  Dnsb,  and  tiny  iwig,  was  sparkling 
i'.    with  rain.dropa. 
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BATHER  INTERESTED  IN  RAILWAYS. 

?LB  of  months  ago  the  English  rail- 
way companies  were  mnsteriug  and  joining  their 
strength  for  an  attack  upon  Lord  Campbell's 
Act,  which  makes  them  liable  for  compensation 
to  tlw  nearest  nlatifes  of  jjiersous  killed  bj  ac- 


cident arisiog  from  negleot  upon  their  lines. 
Within  those  months  tliere  has  bean  terrible 
skugblering  of  passengers  upon  the  Brighton 
and  the  Hampsteaa  Junction  R^hrays, 
slaughtering  that  would  in  each  case  clearly 
have  been  averted  by  a  proper  caution  in  the 
management.  At  any  rate,  therefore,  the 
Brighton  and  the  Nortb-Westem  Companies 
will  come  before  Parliament  almost  witL  wet 
blood  on  their  hands  if  they  join  next  session 
in  the  threatened  appeal  against  an  act  that  de- 
nies to  them  (and  to  all  men,  whatever  their 
calling)  a  right  to  escape,  when  they  cause  death 
by  carelessness,  the  penalty  thej  have  to  pay 
waen  they  cause  only  a  wound. 

Nearly  coincident  with  Lord  Campbell's 
laraected  death  was  the  award  by  a  jury  of 
heavy  damages  against  the  Great  Nortbem 
Company  to  .the  widow  of  a  Hertfordshire 
magistrate,  killed  by  a  fault  upon  their  line. 
The  aothoi:  of  the  Act  and  its  most  powerful 
defender  being  for  ever  silent,  tlie  railway  com- 
panies eagerly  bstened  upon  an  opportunity  to 
set  on  foot  an  agitation  which  we  trust  was    j 


sincerely  hope  that  the  late  railway  massacres 
will  be  found  very  costly  indeed  to  those  an- 
swerable for  them,  so  we  fear  that  when  the  I 
smart  endured  by  the  mangled  victims  has  had  ; 
ita  faint  after-twinge  in  the  pockets  of  directors,  | 
there   will   be   revived   and   Blrengtbcned   the 
desire  of  railway  companies  for  the  murder  or  j 
mutilation  of  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  so  that  it  ' 
may  a«ain  be,  in  all  their  diaasters,  cheapest  of  ; 
all  to  kill  a  passeoger  ontright.     Let  us,  there-  ' 
fore,  be  upon  our  guard ;   lAu  railway  risk,  at  ' 
any  rate,  the  public  itself  has  the  power  of  I 

We  will  set  down  in  a  few  words  the  true  ' 

state  of  the  case.    The  act  in  question  is  so  | 

short  that  its  whole  contents  are  to  be  told  in  i 

a  few  paragraphs.     Before  it  passed — in  the  ' 

year  'fortj-six — coach  proprietors,  railway  pro-  I 
prietors,  any  persons  or  person,'  in  fact,  through 

whose  neglicence  injury  was  caused  to  another,  | 

became  liable  to  an  action  at  law  for  money  I 

compensation,  fairly  proportionate  to  the  money  . 

injurjr  Bustained.    Bat  if  death  were  caused,  the  I. 

question  was  one  of  manshiughter,  or  homicide,  '' 
and  though  the  bread  winner  might  have  been 

taken  from  bis  children,  though  the  most  help-  I' 

less,  who  are  most  in  need  of  compensation,  [: 

might  have  been  deprived  of  their  onesupporf,  > 

there  was  no  claim  in  law  for  money  compensa-  ! 

tion.     If  a  man's  power  of  supporting  his  family  1 1 

bad  been,  by  the  carelessness  of  another,  and  ' 

by  no  foult  of  his  own,  crippled,  then  the  person  '■' 

in  fault  was  required,  as  far  as  possible,  to  pay  i : 

what  would  make  good  his  loss  of  means  j  it  ' 

was  only  when  the  man's  power  of  support  was,  i '. 

by  the  killing  of  him,  withdrawn  altogether,  i 

that  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter,  and  his  I 

chiidren  might  go  to  the  wall.  'I 

This  injustice  was  met,  thanks  to  the  late  '' 

Lord  Campbell,  by  a  law.    Dated  the  twenty-  . 

sixth  of  August,  eigh(«ea  focty-aiz,  it  ia  called  I 
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"An  Act  for  Goff^wnmtine  tbe  SWuliw  cf 
PenoiB  kilkd  b^  AecidenU*'  Ue  ons  ff»ai 
iMson  Btaignei  for  it  in  h*  pcearaUD  tnn,  tkti 
no  BCtkm  at  law  hul  been  aamtainabk  againat 
a  peraon  who  b;  bn  mnnii^ul  act,  aeeWet,  or 
deTaalt,  bad  caosed  tbe  deatk  of  anotber  per- 
aon, idtboi%)i  it  «M  oftenlimea  rtgiit  ud  ei- 
M^ent  tbat  the  wrong-doer  in  aueh  oaae  ehouLd 
be  answerable  in  danagea  for  tlK  injar?  so 
camed  hj  bin.  Tber^we  it  maded  i&  aix 
clauan: 

1.  That  in  cue  of  enry  sndi  dsatb,  wben,  if 
the  party  injond  bad  noOTered,  he  couhi  hare 
mainlaiiied  u  acttoa  and  rect^end  damigea, 
tbe  peisou  liable  was  to  leaaiu  li^e  notwith- 
■tattdiiir  tbe  doatli;  and  although  the  death 
ahouid  iiare  been,  cauacd  wnder  aach  eiionin- 
Btancesve  wonld  amonnt  in  law  to  leteny. 

t.  That  every  such  action  should  be  bt«B^t 
by  the  eiecator  or  admitiistrator  of  tbe  ptry 
decerned,  far  the  beseSt  of  that  peraon's  wife, 
hnsband,  ]Mrent,  or  child  -,  that  tbe  jury  sbouid 
award  damages  proftortiavate  to  tbe  bijnry  n- 
enlting  from  tbe  death  to  those  on  wboee  behaU 
tbe  action  was  brooght,  and  tb«t  tbe  Hinoimt 
was  to  be  distribnted  in  ebans  apportaonod  by 

3.  nat  there  sbonld  only  be  one  action  in 
each  CBie,  and  tiut  it  was  to  be  brooght  wttbn 
twelve  monUiS  after  the  death. 

4.  That  ti>e  defendant  or  his  sttomey  sbonld 
hare  fiill  partjeolan  of  tbe  daiin  made  and  ^e 


persons  daiminr. 

G.  The  iflh  danse  explti 


ined  Hie  tenns  of  t) 


a  corporate ;  and  here  alaa 
t  word  parent  was  defined  to  incbde  father 
and  mother,  end  grandhther  and  giaBdmather, 
and  stepfather  and  slepmotlier;  cbQd  to  indnde 
■on  and  danghter,  and  grandson  and  grand- 
daaghter,  and  stepson  and  stepdaiigliter. 

S.  The  leat  cttuse  gave  tne  act  iimnediate 
openitioD,  ud  exclodea  Scotland  from  its  piovi- 
Bions. 

That  is  tbe  wfade  act.  Tbe  tiability  it  creates 
is  not  confined  to  railvray  oompuiisB  i  ia  not,  ia 
that  respect,  in  any  way  whatever  diwnscribed. 
'n'iiere  the  killed  man  contributed  to  his  own 
deetraction,  damages  are  not  reDOvered.  Nei- 
ther is  tbe  wounded  heart  of  the  widow  or  child 
to  be  considered  in  awarding  compenMttion  for 
tbe  loea  of  husband  or  father.    It  it  ody  r«- 

Juired,  that  in  proportion  to  the  worldly  toss  jn- 
icted  by  the  death  en  those  and  on  those  only 
who  were  by  natate  dependent  on  or  inteirated 
in  the  perlon  killed  by  fanlt  of  another,  shail  be 
the  daim  for  a  WOTtdly  repair  of  the  hnrt  da«e. 
The  clsini,  too,  is  one  that  can  be  made  only  on 
behalf  of  those  between  whom  the  rehitma  of 
dependaice  is  the  closest ;  between  hmbaod  and 
wife,  parent  and  child,  or,  at  the  remotest, 
ersnd-parent  and  grandchild.  A  niece  wlidlj 
depeaaent  on  an  uncle  could  claim  nocompen. 
salion  for  his  loss  even  by  the  axMt  atrocioua 
recklessness  of  railway  management.  Obviously, 
therefore.  Lord  CampbeU'i  Act,  iattead  of  press- 
ing too  harably  npon  the  railway  eompanieB, 


aUovs  some  only  of  tbe  daints  that  ought  to  be    ' 
held  Kood  against  then,    finally,  let  it  be  ob- 
served that  tbe  cliim  is  dependent  altogeUier 
npon  proof  that  tbe  accident  wbii^  caused  death 
was  preventable. 

The  railway  conpenies  may  aay.  That  is  no 
ooaaolation  to  us,  because  niaaty-Bine  in  a  hun- 
dred of  oar  great  aoddenta  happen  through  fanlt 
in  some  of  oar  sovanta.  But  the  pnbLc  ody 
rcFdicB,  Why  do  jou  not  pteveot  tbe  nin^y-nine 
■endeitia  in  a  hundred  by  hdngontbeaa/e  side 
in  all  vont  regnbtiona,  asd  compelling  along 
your  whob  line,  aa  yoa  are  morally  botind  to  do, 
•bare  life  »d  limb  dcfiend  on  it,  minute  ob^ 
dienee  to  yoar  erdva  P  Very  rardy,  indeed — 
never,  penaps — baa  it  been  the  ancontrolklde 
faolt  ot  a  single  aecraat  that  led  to  a  general 
djaaster. 

In  the  two  cases  bhat  have  lately  ized  at 
tentioB,  no  ]ur^  could  lay  the  whole  blame  on 
the  signalmen  isuaediatdy  concerned.  In  the 
Brigbtoa  accident  tliree  trains  had  been  hurled 
qui^ly  one  after  anotbei  from  a  main  terminos, 
not  one  tnie  to  its  time.  In  tbe  Kentish-town 
accident  the  disaster  befd  an  excursion  train 
wkiA  bad  aa  ixed  time  for  ranning,  and  foe 
which,  by  people  who  were  not  expecting  it,  tbe 
w^  had  ttt  be  cleared  aa  it  ran.  The  break- 
down also  arose  from  tbe  bilure  (^  a  boy  of 
nineteen,  at  fourteen  shillings  a  week  wages, 
working,  under  do  mpn  oversight,  fifteen 
hoars  and  a  half  and  tea  boun  on  dlcmate 
days,  to  perform  tke  dnties  of  a  too  responsible 
poaitioa.  In  either  case  the  responsibility  for 
■hamrful  laxity  of  maAagemeBt  is  not  to  be 
g(A  rid  of  by  a  oensuie  of  some  humble  aer- 
vanl  of  the  company.  And  when  has  it 
been  otherwise  f  Knowing  how  to  prevent 
risks,  the  eompauieo,  even  in  spite  of  Iiord 
Campbell's  Act,  are  tempted  to  believe  it  beat 
economy  to  ran  tliera.  The  act,  however,  has 
by  this  time  tanght  soBie  sharp  lessons  on  the 
value  of  life  to  the  railway  boards.  Impatient 
of  these,  tliey  rose  at  last  in  td»ellioa  against 
it,  as  we  have  said,  about  two  months  ago. 

The  occasion  of  the  rebeUiou  was  at  follows. 
In  April  of  last  year  a  gentleman  from  Uert- 
fordahire,  having  a  wife  and  nine  children,  ami 
an  anencumbered  ioeDme  of  dmost  four  thousand 
a  year,  was  killed  at  the  Hatfidd  crouing. 
Now  tiiis  aaeideut  bdngeansed  by  tbe  snappiiw 
in  two  of  a  rail,  and  it  bdag  shown  that  the  rail 
which  broke  was  an  dd  rail  that,  althou^ 
om^ed  at  eadi  end,  had  been  doctored  and  re- 
Stted  with  tbe  unworn  side  upwards,  the  fault 
of  the  company  was  dearly  proved.  The  jury 
then  bad  to  consider  its  award  of  oompensaticm 
to  the  family.  It  was  shown  that  tlie  killed  man 
died  at  tlie  age  of  forty-one  without  a  will.  His 
eldest  child  was  thirteen,  and  the  youngest  only 
two  meoths  old.  The  ddest  son  reodved  by 
ibe  father's  dying  intestate  tbe  bulli  of  tbe  pro- 
perty ;  the  widow  Imd  a  jointure  of  a  thonsMid  a 
Tear;  tlie  eight  younger  children  bad  each  a 
huTMfaed  a  year  during  the  motber'a  life,  but  at 
her  death  all  passed  to  tlie  eldest  eon.  Clearly, 
thetefeie,    tbe   death    d^rivad  the   youigcr 
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datdren  of  the  edontioi)  tbfljr  wrnild  have  had 
out  of  their  fatliec's  meam,  of  Ihe  probobilitj  of 

I   bis  promion  for  their  futsre  settlesient  in  pro- 

I  fesnoDH,  and  of  «dj  beneftt  thej  might  Ibto 
derired  &om  bit  will.    The  ]\aj  ainmled,  aa 

'  ooinpeim.tion,  n  thouBimd  ponnde  to  Uie  ^oir, 
nothniK  to  the  eldest  aon,  and  fiftMn  liandred 
to  each  of  the  Tonofer  childFen.    80  that  the 

'  Grtat  Northern  Odb^bh^  bad  to  pa;  tbiitaen 
tlmnsaiid  pouads  for  a  hfe  loit  tkrougb  it«  at 
■-     ^ '-  -  -a  in  acolpablen^KSM  thiitceB 


iras  made  <n  tho  fiftMtttJi  of  last 
June.  Eight  days  aftemidi.  Lord  GampbeU 
died.  He  vta  hardly  boried,  when  Mwapaper 
'  pantgnphj  be^n  to  mform  tiie  pvUtc  that  tin 
late  avBid  at  heavy  damages  tmi  "  b»d  the 
eSe«*  of  direotinr  the  attentioii  of  semid  gcn- 
tlenKB  interested  in  ndhnrf*  t<>  ^^  inpMt- 
anoe  of  improring  the  law  on  the  mbjeet," 
Ihera  had  been,  in  feot,  a  ooBfeionce  of  chair- 
Ben  of  the  principal  railway  lines  (tiie  "  aereial 

Ktlemen  intcrwted  m  railmiyB"),  at  which 
aa  resolved  "  that  afatn-re  Confacnee  Bfaould 

'  be  held,  at  which  all  ti»  railway  eompMfies  of 
fte  United  Kingdom  shoaldbe  tnTtted  to  decide 

'   in  what  manner  the  c[iiestton  sheold  b«  iHOQght 

'   tuider  the  oonaideiation  of  Priiameut." 

That  conference  has  jet  to  be  held,  and  there 
eoold  be  no  time  for  it  'better  than  the  pietent, 
no  place  for  it  bvtter  than  the  Clayton  tannel, 

,  iritere,  if  it  were  not  a  hundred  thousand  times 
too  small  fcr  asch  a  parpotc,  a  Hteetiog  might 

'  also  be  held  of  seTeral  oUier  gentlemen  rather 
interested  in  railways,  who  n^t  be  invited  to 

I   decide  whether,  aa  paasengen,  they  wooldUke  a 
redsetion  of  ihJe  t«ms  on  whidi  wuij  might  be 
■laugh  tered. 
la  the  face  <rf  the  hite  acddents  donbtlew  it 

,  mrf  be  thought  by  raihray  aathOTitiea  good 
pofiey  not  to  pma  tkt  matter,  as  had  been  in- 
tended, at  tin  next  teBBJon  of  parliament.  It 
JBXJ  even  be  agreed — hopelets  aa  the  soggeation 
would  seem — to  wait  for  a  campaiatively  blood- 
less year  beFore  making  an  application,  of  which 
the  gist  is  to  be — if  we  msy  gamier  it  from  the 
very  few  journals  that  -were  in  this  matter  of 
one  siind  with  tbe  "8ev««l  geutlemen"— that 
thei«  shall  bearedootianof  theiatesfor  killing 
men  of  fortune. 

If  Lord  Campbell'i  Aetiitoataitd,  tbe  desire 
of  the  railways  is,  that  persons  of  worldly  oon- 
nderatioB  may  be  killed  on  the  premises  of  laii- 
way  companies,  not  onlv  at  the  shortest  notice, 
but  also  at  a  great  Tednction  of  charge.  The 
Bteader  snma  representing  woridly  compensation 
to  the  children  or  widow  of  a  pootmeofaanio  these 

.  nchconipnneBdonottoninciimiiidp«9iBg;b«t 
they  do  flinch  from  what  tiny  have  to  yiy  when 
they  kill  men  whose  Uvea  are  of  gteat  moner- 
T>lne  to  their  families.  From  all  which,  it  dearly 

ritra  that  the  whde  prateetton  to  be  got  by 
pnbKo  from  the  act  lies  in  that  part  of  it 
which  tbe  railway  oonipanies  attack ;   th^  as 
men  of  all  classes   travel   tegethm,  althoagli 
I    the  poor  man  would  be  little  the  safer  for  any 
sniety  that  a  grMt  covpany  wonU  have  leat  It 


showld  forfeit  the  amn  that  may  represent  the 
vsdne  of  his  labour  to  his  family,  be  dim  benefit 


by  the  anxiety  fdt  lest  the  kaa  of  any  poawble 
Crosus  in  the  tnis  shmtld  came  a  cn^  among 
the  diridends.  The  law  is  an  equ^  one;  the 
principle  of  oompeiMation  just  dike  to  all:  hnt 
it  is  oidy  where,  mits  equal  dealing,  it  can  make 
itself  most  shuply  felt  in  the  oompaay's  trea- 
sury, that  it  is  M  viine  to  a  public  iMhn  in- 
terested in  tide  matter  as  a  whoieseme  ebecfc 
ipon  rash 


STRIKING  LIKENES8E8. 

NiTUKB  has  pattvns  which  she  aometiBea 
repeats  in  bei  work;  jaeqaard  looms  of  her  own, 
vnen  she  weaves  two  or  three  pieees  of  h» 
manitT,  varied  perhaps  in  mat«w  and  eolovr, 
'    t  of  identieal  style  and  anangoment — [Mecca 

much  alike,  indeed,  they  cau  Imidly  be  known 
uMrt.  Of  sui^  were  the  two  slaVe  bori  whom 
Torantos,  the  great  glare  merchant  of  his  tme, 
sold  to  Uark  Anthony,  saying  they  were  twin 
bmtheia,  when,  in  reidity,  the  one  had  been 
bom  ia  Asia  and  the  other  in  £uiope,  and  these 
was  not  a  drap  of  rented  blood  between  them. 
Of  soch  was  Cains  Bibins,  Pompej's  doable; 
and  tiiB  anon^moos  youth  whom  the  august 
Cksst  saw  as  it  had  been  looking  in  a  minor,  so 
exactly  like  himadf  was  he.  A^ed  slyly  by  the 
Emperor  if  has  mother  had  ever  been  to  Rome, 
the  atiouymoos  youth  as  iljly  wiswered.  No,  bnt 
his  father  bad  bean  then  often.  Elut  as  this 
aneodote  n  told  of  varioos  other  persons,  per- 
haps the  sugBst  Ccesar's  liTing  lookin^-^ass  is 
a  mere  myth,  and  never  existed  at  all.  There 
have  been  certain  historical  donbles,  thoagh, 
about  whom  there  is  no  doubt,  if  very  moch  ob- 
seanty.  For  instance,  there  was  Smerdis  the 
magian,  a  Persiaa  ooanterfeit  of  royalty,  who, 
when  Cambyses  was  away  in  £sypt  bikI  inat 
before  he  died  of  that  unlucky  sword-wouud  at 
Bobatana,  boldly  came  forward  as  SmeitUs,  tiie 
brother  —  mordered  by  Cambyses  eSedWiy 
esongh  some  time  before — and  who  msoaged  so 
wel^  and  was  to  very  like  the  Blaaghtered  prince, 
that  adtea  the  king  died  be  succeeded  to  the 
royal  estate  and  duputiea  ancliallenged.  He  was 
discovered  at  last  by  one  of  the  Bumeroua  wives 
whom  he  had  inherited  together  with  the  rolla 
of  costly  staffs,  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silveT, 
the  apea,  and  the  peacocks,  and  the  rest  of  the 
royal  chattels.  She,  in  playful  mood,  lifting  up 
his  corla,  saw — not  ass*!  ears  like  Midas's,  noi 
pmnted  Mid  furry  cars  like  Donatello's — bnt  no 
ears.  For  the  uave  bad  lost  them,  not  so  very 
loD^  before,  for  some  trick  unbefitting  the  aiagian 
calling.  So  Smerdis  the  magian  came  to  the 
end  of  his  faite  ;  bat  he  was  nutiveUously  like 
Smerdis  the  prince,  for  all  that. 

Then,therewas  Antiochus  the  Great  of  Syria. 
who  had  liis  double  in  one  Artemon,  whereby  his 
wife  Laodice  was  enabled  to  play  a  trick,  and  a 
very  good  one  for  herself;  after  the  great  man 
was  dead,  putting  Art«mim  into  the  roval  bed, 
md  Biaking  him  commend  to  the  special  oare  of 
hianoUea  and  feagie,  hia  iisithful  and  bebved 


[Svlaliiirn,  IML] 
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spouse.  Some  writers  sa;  that  Ltodiee  mnr- 
aeied  Antiochns,  sod  took  Artemoa  for  her  hoa- 
baad  instead ;  keeping  up  tlie  deception  for 
above  two  jeara,  aa  wondei/ully  Uke  to  the  dead 
kiug  was  he.  The  best  feature  in  old  stories  is, 
that  joa  have  so  man;  versions,  and  alL  so  di- 
rectlj  coatradictiQ^  one  another,  that  jou,  mav 
make  vour  clioice  according  to  jour  fancr ;  whion 
is  an  historical  luxury  in  general,  eltenoing  even 
down  to  lat^r  times  ll)an  the  classicnl. 

Coming  into  somewhat  more  intelligible  com- 
pany and  on  to  firmer  English  ground,  we  find 
oorselies  face  to  fac«  with  Jaok  Cade,  who  in 
the  sixth  Henrf's  generation  spoilt  a  good  and 
reasonable  cause  bj  giving  himself  out  as  Mor- 
timer, whom  he  reaemoled,  and  who  was  believed 
in  by  thousands,  not  onlj  as  "  the  Captain  of 
the  Great  Assemblv  in  Kent,"  but  also  as  the 
close  relative  of  the  House  of  York.  He  finally 
got  himself  and  his  pretensions  full;  settled  by 
one  Alexandcf  Iden,  who  had  no  eye  for  like- 
nessee.  And  in  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
six,  Lambert  Simnel,  well  tntored  fay  Richud 
Kmon,  priest,  and  backed  by  the  Duchess  of 
Burgundy,  sister  to  the  ktcKing  Edward  the 
FooJrth  and  aunt  to  the  poor  young  murdered 
boys,  set  himself  forward  to  play  the  part  of 
Sjchard,  second  son  of  Edwud,  who,  it  was 
reported,  had  escaped  from  the  Tower,  and  was 
(LOW  wandering  tm-ongh  Europe.  Finding  this 
personatiaa  would  not  do,  be  then  said  that  he 
was  Edward  Earl  of  Warwick ;  under  which  name 
be  was  warmly  sap^rted  by  the  Irish  people, 
who  crowned  him  m  Ditblin  Castle  with  the 
diadem  taken  from  the  Virgin,  and  publicly  pro- 
elaimed  him  King  Edward  the  Sixth.  Daring 
the  height  of  the  craze,  Henry  caused  the  real 
Warwiu  to  be  led  through  London,  that 
men  might  see  the  difference ;  bat  that  did  not 
prevent  their  saying  that  Henry's  was  the  coun- 
terfeit and  Lambert  Simnel  was  the  original ; 
for  could  not  everyone  see  how  much  more  like 
to  the  Flaotagenets  he  was  than  Henry's 
mummer?  Encouraged  by  so  much  apparent 
SQCcess,  Lambert  Simnel  landed  in  Enghmd, 
prn)ared  to  carry  all  before  him,  but  after  one 
or  two  trials  of  strength  was  fairly  defeated  in- 
stead— the  king,  disdainfully  enough,  granting 
him  a  life  which  was  too  insinii&»nt  for  his 
high  mightiness  to  lake.  He  made  him  a 
scullion  m  the  royal  kitchen,  as  about  the 
most  contemptible  thing  he  could  be ;  though 
afterwards  he  was  raised  to  the  more  honourable 
post  of  falconer.  There  was  a  fine  irony  in 
Henry's  treatment  of  the  would-be  king— that 
fragment  of  plebeian  stuff  which  nature  had 
wound  off  the  loom  in  the  likeness  of  the  Flanta- 
geuets;  and  history  would  be  less  sad  reading 
if  all  conquerors  oad  been  as  contemptuous 
and  as  humane. 

Sis  years  afier  Simuel's  defeat,  the  Duchess 
of  Bui^undy  again  brought  forward  a  counter- 
feit presentment.  This  time  it  was  Perkin 
Warbeck,  or  Osbeck,  a  handsome  youth  of  fine 
parts,  made  even  more  like  to  the  Plaatagenets 
than  Simnel  had  been;  infficiently  like  to  per- 
sonate to  the  life  Lunbofa  flnt  venture — young 


Bichard  of  York,  who  had  been  murdered  by  Sir    j 
John  Tyrrell,  as  all  readers  of  Shakespeare  know.    : 
Perhaps  Warbeck   had   a  left-handed   kuid   of    ! 
right  to  be  like  the  son  of  Edward  the  ?ourtlk ;    ' 
for  his  beautiful  mother  had  been  honoured  with 
much   notice  from  king's  majesty,    given  to.  ; 
honour  pretty  women  with  special  and  peculiar 
regard ;   and  when  she  and  her  oraftj,  com-    ; 
plaisant  husband,  the  renegade  Jew  of  Tournay, 
settled  in  England,  tbey  were  so  zreatly  patron- 
ised by  court  and  king,  that  Edward  actually 
condescended  to  stand  godfather  for  the  little 
Perkin,  when  that  small  Hebrew  was  made  into 
a  Christian.    Rumour  said,  indeed,  that  he  was 
the   father  without   any   godUness    preceding. 
However  that  might  have  beeo,  it  is  certain 
that  handsome  young  Perkin  was  not  only  ei^ 
ceedingly  like  Edward's  family,  but  also  thai  he 
had  something  regal  and  distinguished  in  him-    . 
self,  and  so  was  doubly  fitted  for  his  part.     The 
Dnchessof  Bo^^udy  sent  himmenandmone^ 
calling  him  her  dear  uephew,  and  the  White 
Bose  of  England ;  Charles  of  France  and  Jamea 
of  ScotUnd  espoused  iiis  cause,  as  did  many    j 
gentlemen  of  note  in  Eodand.    James,  indeed,    I 
gave  him  his  own  cousin,  Lady.Gatherine  Gordon,    [ 
to  wife,  and  more  substantial,  but  not  lavish,    , 
aid  into  the  bargain.     But  fate  and  Iiancaster 
were  too  strong  for  Warbeck  and  the  Yorkists. 
At  a  great  batUe  fought  near  Taunton  he  lost 
his  army  and  his  cause,  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  kia^,  locked  up  in  the  Tower,  uid  after 
some  time  of  imprisonment  executed,  on  the 
plea  of  breaking  ward  and  plotting  his  escape. 
This  is  the  last  historical  counterfeit  present- 
ment to  be  found  in  England. 

In  1E54  was  born  Sebastian  of  Portugal, 
posthumous  son  of  Don  John,  and  heir  to  the 
crown ;  and  in  157S  he  led  hia  men  at  the  dis- 
astrous battle  of  Aicapar,  when  Christians  and 
Moors  hacked  to  pieces  thousands  of  the  divine 
image  in  honoar  of  the  God  who  made  them. 
After  the  battle,  Sebastian  was  missing:  some 
said  he  was  dead;  others,  taken  prisoner ;  bat 
the  general  belief  was  that  be  bad  been  slain, 
though,  to  be  sure,  there  was  just  the  chance  of 
the  prisoner  theory.  Sufficient  chance  to  en- 
courage a  host  of  adventurers,  all  more  or  less 
like  the  missing  youths  all  wanting  one  eye,  all 
of  the  same  complexion  and  stature  as  himself, 
and  all  owning  their  adherents  from  pure  con- 
viction, as  well  as  from  design  and  crafty  in- 
sight. First,  there  was  Gabriel  Spinosa,  the 
one-eyed  cook  of  Madrigal,  who,  in  ISSS,  got 
even  Doila  Anna  of  Austria  on  his  side,  and 
prevailed  on  her  to  give  him  her  jewels,  by 
which  means  he  was  arrested,  it  being  thought 
more  than  suspicious  that  such  a  ragged  rooin 
as  he  ^ould  have  re«al  jewels  for  sale.  Yet  he 
was  strangely  like  tlie  princely  Sebastian,  one- 
eyed  cook  though  he  was.  Then  there  was  the 
son  of  a  tiler  at  Alcobafa,  with  two  notable 
adherents,  Don  Christopher  de  Tavora  and  Uie 
Bishop  of  Guarda.  This  tiler's  son  of  Aloo- 
bafa  had  been  a  man  of  loose  life  and  more  than 
doubtful  morals,  who  had  become  converted, 
and  then  turned  hermit ;  but,  being  ezoeediugly    < 
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I  like  the  lost  Sebastian,  be  hsd  been  got  hold  of 
1^  tbe  knight  and  the  bialiop,  and  peraoAded  to 
wt  the  part  of  the  prince  rediTiTUS.  He  did 
not  aacceed,  but  got  tent  to  the  galleya  for  life, 
while  the  bishop  was  hanged  for  a  treasonable 
plotter  Eis  he  waa.  Of  the  knicbt'a  fatnre  not 
iBDch  seena  to  be  known.  After  him  came 
Goncftio  Alvarez,  the  son  of  a  mason,  who  i;Bne- 
rooslj  granted  the  title  ot  £atl  of  Torres  Novas 
to  a  rich  yeoman  vhose  danghter  he  wanted  to 
marry — rawed  a  bodj  ot  men,  and  gave  the 
gOTernmeut  a  fev  days  of  aniiety.  He  was 
Boon  diapoaed  of,  like  the  rest ;  but  nnder  a 
Mverer  sentence,  as  he  had  been  mare  trouble- 
some  than  they.  He  vaa  hanged  and  qaor- 
tered,  and  the  Earl  oF  Torres  Novas  was  de- 
prived of  bis  dignity  and  estate,  and  left 
shivering  in  social  nakedness,  exposed  to  the 
ridicule  of  the  world.  But  twenty  jeaia  after 
the  battle  of  Alca^,  namely,  in  1598,  came 
one,  ftboutwliomliLstory  is  even  yet  undecided — 
a  kingly-looking  man,  noble  in  spite  of  poverty 
aad  the  deep  lines  of  ettffering  like  scars  across 
his  face— who  presented  himself  at  Venice,  say- 
ing that  he  was  Sebastian,  so  long  thouf^ht  to 
have  been  slain  at  Alcafar,  but  who  bad  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Moors  instead,  and  kept  in 
close  ward  for  all  these  weary  waiting  twenty 
years.  He  gave  a  very  likely  and  detailed  ai 
count  of  himaelf  when  eiaminedhythe'Venetia 
nobles  deputed  to  try  him,  and  showed  grci 
firmness,  piety,  and  patience,  as  mtcbt  Dai 
been  expected  from  a  prince  who  hau  been  so 
severely  tried ;  he  knew  all  the  secrets  of  the 
palace  and  the  royal  family ;  was  exceedingly 
Hke  what  the  true  Sebastian  would  have  been 
after  twenty  years  of  affliction  and  privation; 
had  all  the  bodily  miirks  and  personal  pecu- 
liarities of  the  prince;  and  was,  in   short. 


rities  vrere  uneasy,  and  ^t  bi[ 
Venice,  afraid  to  have  him  any  longer  in  public 
view.  When  banished  from  the  Qneen  of  the 
Adriatio  he  went  to  the  Queen  of  the  Plains, 
and  took  refu^  in  Florence.  But  the  grand- 
duke  gave  him  up-  to  Count  de  Lemos,  the 
viceroy  of  Naples,  By  whom  he  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Castle  d'Ovo,  overynowand  thenorought 
fortli  and  exhibited  to  the  people — the  officer  in 
charge  of  tbe  exhibition  crying  out,  "This  ia 
tbe  man  who  calla  himself  Sebastian!"  "And 
1  am  Sebastian,"  wonld  sometimes  aaswer  the 
patient,  proud,  and  kingly-looking  prisoner. 
From  d'Ovo  he  was  sent  to  the  galleys,  thence 
to  San  liucar,  and  thenoe  to  a  castle  m  Castile, 
*here  he  disappeared  from  history,  and  no  one 
ever  knew  what  became  of  him.  If  he  was  not 
the  true  Sebastian,  he  was  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  the  false  presentments  to  be  found  in 
history. 

Of  false  Demetrinses  in  Bussia  there 
many.  Demetrius,  the  son  of  John  Baailo- 
witi,  Caar  or  Grand-Duke  of  Muscovy,  had 
been  murdered  by  the  order  of  Boris  Gudenow 
in  the  early  part  of  1600.  But  it  was  found 
convenient  for  certain  men  to  say  that  he  bad 
not  been  murdered,  and  if  there  was      ''' 


anywhere,  it  was  made  the  most  of.    The     j 
moat  famous  of  the  false  Demetrinses  was  the    li 
monk  OtmSef,  a  fine,  brave,  handsome  fellow,     1 1 
run  off  the  same  jacquard  loom  as  the  slain    :j 
prinOe,   who  gathered  together  a  larjje   army     '' 
with  which  he  defeated  his 'enemy  Boris  Gude-     ll 
now,  who  thereupon  killed  himsslf,  as  the  best    I  [ 
thing  he  could  do  for  mankind.    Otraflef  was 
CTowTied  at  Moscow  by  the  name  of  Demetrius 
the  Fourth,  or  Fifth,  as  historians  choose  to  re-    |r 
cognise  or  ignore  that  other  Demetrius  some    |' 
three  hundred  years  before  him,  and  began  his    j  I 
reign  so  well,  that  even  those  who  thought    |! 
witliin  themselves,  and  those  who  knew  for    { j 
certain,  that  he  was  only  a  shabby  monk  and 
no  Demetrius  at  all,  held  their  tongues,  finding 
the  new  state  of  thmcs  quite  sufficiently  to  their 
liking  to  buy  their  silence.  But  usurpers  seldom 
prosper.     lu  a  short  time,  Demetnus  Otrafief 
gave  way  to  such  cruelties  and  excesses  that 
mankind,  as   embodied   in  the   Muscovites   of 
1605,  oould  bear  him  no  longer.    On  the  day  of 
his  marriajfc  with  the  daughter  of  the  Vaywode 
of  Sendimir,  one  of  bis  first  and  most   inilo- 
entiai  adherents,  a  party  of  conspiratora  burst 
into  tbe  palace  and  slew  him ;  and  then  the  fact 
was  publicly  proclaimed  that  he  was  only  the 
monk  Otrafief,  and  no  more  the  tme  son  of 
John  Bssilowitz  than  Boris  Gtidenow  himself. 
Then,  in  1773,  one  Pougatschoff  must  needs  give 
himself  out  as  Peter  the  Tliird,  whom  the  impe. 
rial  Ct^herine  had  good  reason  to  know  was 
sleeping  aafely  hb  last  sleep,  carefully  put  out 
of  her  royal  way.    He  seiied  the  fortresses  in 
the  county  or  district  of  Orenbnr^,  assembled  a 
goodly  army,  and  might  have  given  the  royal 
mnrdecess  no  cud  of  trouble  had  he  not  been 
betrayed  by  some  of  his  foUowers,  and  given  up 
to  the  enemy.    He  was  put  into  an  iron  cage, 
and  so  carried  to  Moscow,  where  he  was  first 
shown  in  derision  to  the  people  as  a  bad  like- 
ness of  the  dead  Peter,  and  tnen  executed,  Ja- 
nuary, 177S.    let  he  was  a  counterfeit  present- 
ment of  no  such  very  grotesune  forms,  and 
quite  sufficiently  like  the  original  to  deceive 
men  with  more  faith  than  diaoemment. 

Of  tbe  false  Dauphins  who  have  troubled 
France  since  tlie  death  of  poor  litlte  "Louis 
Capet,"  we  have  not  much  to  say.  They  were 
rather  impostors  and  adventurers  than  counter- 
feit presentments,  none  of  whom  were  very  suc- 
cessful in  theirattempts,andnoneof  any  special 
mark  or  political  significance.  The  chief  per- 
son worried  by  them  was  the  poor  Duchesse 
d'Angoulfime,  with  whom  they  ail,  naturally 
enongh,  clumed  relationship  and  knowledge. 
For  the  rest,  they  were  only  laughed  at  by  toe 
public,  and  locked  up  when  they  became  too 
intrusive  and  annojing. 

But  some  of  the  strangest  instances  of  this 
double  likeness  are  to  be  found  in  private  life ; 
and  tiiB  history  of  the  false  Martin  Guerre  is 
one  of  the  strangest  of  all.  In  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  one  Martin  Guerre,  aged 
eleven,  was  married  to  Bcrtraudc  de  Kols,  aged 
seven,  both  of  Artigues,  a  little  village  near 
Bieui,  the  "chef  lieu"  of  Haute  Garonne.    Ia 
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due  time  they  bad  \  cMld,  ud  all  vest  od  . , 
pilj  anougli.  till  ooa  idoj,  when  of  ttie  itpe  a^ 
of  tveutj-oiifi,  Martin  stole  loiiie  com  &dei  hu 
bther,  end,  in  ieu  of  pnmslueeBt,    siknilj 


btam,  Um;  letten  in  thoie  dajs  were  fev,  and 
tcarelleTS  »carce ;  And  Mertin  Goerre  liod  passed 
out  of  the  little  world  of  Artigue*  as  if  ne  had 
never  been.  Suddenly,  one  drf,  be  re^peared. 
As  he  had  bem  absent  Ibr  eight  jeara, 


ilia  {ece  and  bands,  the  blood-spot  ii 
eje,  the  two  toaka  in  the  nppei  lam,  t 


^  his  left 

,  .  nppei  jam,  the  broken 

DaiL  of  the  first  fisgei,  the  thiee  »arts  on  the 
right  hand,  and  another  on  the  little  fineer,  as 
veil  as  the  sctir  on  the  ri^  ejelid,  and  tbe  nit 
nhichanulceihadieftioSabce;  signs  bj  which 
jII  men  might  have  known  Martin  Guerre  among 
a  thousand.  Besides,  when  be  spoke  to  Bertraxide 
de  Bole,  the  wife,  be  knew  til  the  secrets  Ijtae 
between,  them;  who  the  wedding  guests  bod 
been,  where  a  certain  eait  was,  or  ought  to  be, 
of  wbicb  Bertraude  beiself  knew  nothing; 
witli  Mme  other  small  mjiteries  neoret  and 
dearer  stilL  Bertrande  hod  not  a  donht  thai 
this  was  Uartin's  verj  self;  nor  had  het 
inunedlBte  relntions,  nor  hmi  his  uncle,  no 
four  liateiB.  Tbe  loot  was  certain!;  Found,  the 
prodigal  publicl;  repentant,  and  all  Artigoes  n>- 
joicea  with  the  prett;  young  wife  ^  the  setem 
of  her  vagrant.  So  the  matter  stood  ibr  three 
jears ;  two  children  weiie  bom  to  the  pleasant 
couple,  and  though  they  were  strongelf  unlike 
Sansi,  Uartin'a  first  child,  no  one  tboQght  anj 
the  worse  of  them  or  their  mother  for  that.  But 
«t  last,  a  little,  balf^narticulate  whisper  got 
■brood,  which  soon  swelled  into  a  loitd  and 
angr;  crj,  and  the  whisper  was :  "  This  is  not 
Martin  Guerre,  but  Arnanld  dn  Tilb."  The 
Martin  of  the  p«s^  said  sooe,  was  talkr  and 
darker,  of  more  slender  hnild,  baw-haeked,  high- 


I>resent,  for  all  his  personal  narks,  bad  none 
of  these  more  important  cbtroctecistioe  ;  and 
tepeaaHj,  his  nose  was  neither  large,  nor  flat, 
nor  anoot  When  the  sluice  was  ooce  opened, 
the  waters  nished  in.  All  sorts  of  diffeiencea 
and  discrepancies  were  seen  and  commented  on  i 
and,  at  1^  the  cij  f^w  bo  loud  and  fierce, 
that  poor  Bertrande,  who  had  beoi  the  but  to 

fire  in  to  the  storm,  woa  foiced  to  bow  to  it. 
he  was  made  to  undertake  a  piosecutiea 
against  the  man  who,  for  three  jean,  had  been 
to  ber  as  Martin  Guerre,  citing  him  to  appear 
as  Amauld  da  THb.  to  answer  to  the  obargc  of 
false  persoeation — with  other  crimes  jet  more 
glare  and  serioos.  Manj  witnesses  were  called 
on  this  strange  trial :  some  for,  more  against, 
tbe  identit;  of  Arnanld  dn  Tilh  with  Martin 
Guerre.  One  said  diat  Martin  had  been  noto- 
riooslj  skilful  in  certaia  gomes,  of  which 
Atnaold  knew  nothmg ;  another — this  was  Jean 
Espagnol,  landlord  of  a  little  ion  not  far  dis- 
tant—said that  Aniauld  bad  confessed  to  him 


that  he  was  not  Martin  OoccTe  at  til,  hut  ooly 
Aroauld  du  Tilb,  beseeching  hioi  not  to  bettaj 
kim,  Arnanld  addiDg  that  l£utin  bad  made  over 
to  hira  sU  hia  goods  and  his  rights :  whetesl 
BerUande  grew  red  and  bridled.  A  third 
said  that  he  had  known  from  the  first  that 
the  aocased  was  Araauld  dn  Tilh,  and  not 
Martin  Guerre,  but  that  he  had  had  a  sign  not 
to  beti&j  bin ;  so  said  another,  adding  that 
he,  the  accused,  had  giren  liim  two  haudker- 
cluefs  for  bis  brother,  Jean  do  Tilh.  A  soldier, 
newlj  arrired  from  Bocbefort,  accompanied  bf 
two  other  wilaewes,  deposed  that  the  true 
Mactin  Guerre  was  in  I'londen,  with  a  wooden 
leg  in  place  of  tke  one  ht  hod  loat  before  St 
Quentin.  Qtbera  said  that  Martin  was  a  Bis- 
eajin,  and  conld  speak  the  Biscajan  dialect,  of 
whicb  Amauld  was  ptofbundl;  ignorant ;  and  a 
few  called  the  attention  of  tbe  judge  fo  the 
striking  difference  tietween  Sanxi,  tne  true  Uaiv 
tin's  acknowledged  child,  and  the  two  infants 
bom  of  the  false.  On  the  otlier  band,  Martin's 
uncle  and  foni  sisters  testified  in  Arnsuld's 
favour,  and  awon  positirel;  that  hs  was  Martin 
Guare  and  none  other,  and  that  the  Tarioos 
witRMses  spinet  his  Ld^tit;  were  mistaken,  or 
suborned.  In  this  manner  the  excitement  was 
kept  up,  and  public  opinion  ver;  fairlj  divided, 
for  some  tune ;  when  suddenlj  the  trite  Martin 
Gnerre  come  npon  tiie  scene,  and  complicated 
matters  still  aioie.  for  Arnaold  was  not  to  be 
outwitted  easilj.  He  turned  round  against  Mar- 
tin, and  denounced  him  ss  ths  impostor ;  and 
for  a  time  justice  was  undecided  as  to  the  real 
criminaL  But  proofs  were  too  strong.  The 
few  dear  secrets  by  which  Amauld  had  been 


of  those  white-lined  blue  breedies  in  the  cheat,    I 
of  wbieh  Bertrande  herself  knew  nothing,  and   | 
the  knowledge  (^whicbhadseemed  to  her  so  con-    | 
olusiTe.    The  game  was  up.    Martin  was  im-    j 
menseljoSsnded  with  his  fnends,andf^ierouslf    | 
indignant  that  his  wife  had  been  deceived ;  the 
law  was  sharp  in  those  days,  end  neither  Martin    i 
nor  tbe  law  understood  much  of  mercy.  Amauld    I 
da  Tilh  was  convicted  of  perjurT  and  imposluxe,    | 
and  these  were   arimea  of   which  men  were    i 
jesiona.    Whertfoie  be  was  sentenced  to  do   i 
penanoe,  standing  in  a  white  shirt,  bareheaded   ' 
and  barefooted,  uoiing  a  rope  round  hia  neck 
and  a  lighted  taper  in  his  hand,  thus  to  ask 
pardon  of  God,  tlie  king,  and  of  justice,  also  of 
Martin  Gu«re,  and  Bertrande  de  Bols,  kis  wife ; 
after  vbich  the  ciecutiouer  was  to  lead  him 
throngh  the  most  public  streets  and  roads  about 
Artiguea,  and  then  he  was  lo  be  hung  up  by  the 
oororound  his  neck  on  a  gibbet  erected  before 
Martin's  bouse.     And  when  he  had  huug  long    i 
enough  he  was  to  be  cut  dawn,  and  his  dis.   | 
honoured  carcase  burnt.     His  one  surviving   | 
child  by  Bertrande  was  to  inherit  all  bis  goods :    , 
which,  however,  were  not  many.    Amauld  dn   ; 
Tilh  pUyed  with  edged  tools,  aod  he  cut  his 
hoods  gnevouak  in  the  process. 

Id  1649  died  Lancelot  le  Moine,  leaving  his  , 
three  children,  Pierre,  Jacques,  aud  Loui^,  under  | 
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I  tke  sole  gwdin^up  of  Us  wire,  Jeaime  Vadke- 
I  rot.  About  fonr  jun  titer  htj  death  Je»iuie 
I  went  to  an  estete  itte  bad  at  Veroon,  taking 
with  her  the  Toangeit  ehild,  litUe  Loots,  bat 
leaving  her  eUer  two,  big  bojs  bow  oC  leo  tad 
fourteen,  nnder  the  ocb  ot  their  nandmother 
•ad  a  faithful  oU  Mnmt  One  i»j  I 
boja  went  oot  to  pin  with  a  wnpauim  uimcd 
Coiutird :  bat  thM^  tbey  went  oat;  tb^  for- 
got to  come  A  agaa,for  all  three  orchina  na 
aw*7  to  see  the  worid,  leavisg  paresis  asd 
giurdians  in  a  beaotiM  itate  of  nncerlaiatT  aad 
ezcitetaent.  A.  short  tine  after  their  lligLt, 
Jeanae  Yacberot  saw,  sitting  on  the  atepe  of 
the  Hotel  Bien,  a  boj  bo  exactlj  like  her  son 
Jacqves,  that  ahe  went  to  the  police  (rf  that 
tinw,  makinff  a  statcBwat  of  bee  leaa,  aad  add- 
ing her  belief  that  the  little  beggai-bo;  of  titc 
notel  Dieu  was  her  son.  Oo  fartbec  examina- 
tion she  dropped  hei  daim,  and  went  buck  to 
Vernon-  The  be»ai  who  was  called  Mdhduk- 
seau,  and  the  child  who  was  Jacqwes  le  Maine's 
double,  went  there  too;  and  aoon  tlia  whole 
aeighbanrhood  was  in  aa  nproar.  Tke  people 
all  said  that  the  cbild  wai  Jcume'a  :  JeaoBe 
Tacherot  said  it  was  not,  for  all  its  tmi  liair, 
and  the  mother'*  mark,  so  exaotl;  like  that  on 
the  miasins  Jacques.  Besides,  Jackass  fe  Mi 
was  a  well-educated  lad  for  hit  jeaie,  and  little 
Moniousseau,  the  benar,  ooald  mt  read  or 
Trrite.  But  this  was  held  to  be  no  proof  at  all. 
Indisnant  at  Jeanne's  heartlessuess,  some  of  the 
Deignbonra,  having  fint  nearly  killed  her,  insti- 
tuted an  action  t^intt  her,  to  make  her  ac- 
knowled^  her  cMd,  the  httle  beggar  j  and 
though  Jeanne  waa  abtf  defended,  jet  she  lost 
her  cause  from  the  OTerwhelming  testimonj 
brought  against  ber.  Twent^-OM  witnesses 
swore  to  tm  idwititf  of  this  little  beggar-boj 
\iilli  Jacques  leHoine.  Sarcants, tradespeople 
one  or  two  kinsfolk,  the  sm^eon  who  had  made 
a  certain  cicatrice  upon  bis  body,  the  farmers 
on  the  mother's  estate,  in  abort,  eTer;  one  who 
had  anj  idea  on  the  matter  at  all.  On^  Jeanne 
stood  out  that  he  waa  not  her  boo,  and  Monrous- 
seao  stood  out  that  he  was  his.  The  otiier  side 
won ;  and  the  decree  was  hard  eoougb,  consider- 
ing what  the  truth  was.  Uaude  ie  Moine,  bro- 
ther to  the  defnaot  Lweelet,  wb  ordered  to 
take  the  boj  to  his  heart  and  home.  Jeanne 
was  made  to  grant  him  a  pension  of  s  hundred 
lirres ;  hut  to  mark  the  disapprobation  of  ber 
anmotfaerlj  condnct,  she  was  deprived  of  all 
maternal  priTileges  and  ri^ta  over  him.  Mon- 
rousaeau,  the  b^ar,  was  imprisoned  and  heavily 
ironed  for  the  crime  of  stealing  a  well-born 
child,  and  hiding  the  trath  when  be  bad  the  op- 
portunity of  mvioing  his  wrong;  and  for  three 
J  ears  this  wise  arrangement  was  in  full  force, 
eanne  and  her  kinsfolk,  kept  "in  silence,"  that 
is,  not  allowed  to  ajqieal ;  MonroDBScau  kept  in 
Drison  and  irons;  and  (he  little  beggar-boy  Kept 
a  lu»ry  and  onhappioesa.  AjmI  Uen  vagrant 
,  the  real  son  of  Lancelot  le 
giving  a 


death.    Where. 


pitiful  accoont  of  hi*  three  years' 
and  poor  elder  brother  Pierre  ■  deat 


ufioii  Jnatice  was  forced  to  makeamenda;  which 
she  did,  hut  as  surlily  as  possible ;  releasing 
Monrsusaeau  froai  priscm  with  a  solky  pardon 
for  ao  crime  done,  and  Bijolaii^  him  to  bring 

Xltfuia  as  his  son,  Louis  bemg  oBJoined  to 
y  and  eonsLder  him  ai  bis  hther :  neither  of 
th^  having  ever  wanted  anythiiw  bat  the  right 
of  conaideriug  themselvea  &tMr  and  eon. 
Ckuds  le  Uoioe  was  released  from  hia  enforced 
nardianship  over  the  little  bwgarJwji  aad 
Jeanm  Vaabent  l»i  her  hnndred  lirrea  le- 
stored  to  her.. 

There  was  another  very  oerioiia  case  of  nii»- 
laken  identity  in  Praaoe.  A  Calviniat  fanUy, 
named  De  Caill^  were  exiled  from  Froveoce  at 
the  time  of  the  revocatioa  of  tbe  £dict  of 
Na&tes.  They  ware  people  of  standing  and  cou- 
ditkw,  owning  a  good  proper^,  wbidt,  when  the 
law  of  1680  waa  passed,  tfaat  all  those  absent 
from  the  kingdom  on  auooat  of  their  leli^on 
should  forfeit  their  e^aftt  to  their  rkeareat  re- 
latives, passed  into  the  baad*  of  a  Dame  Anne 
Bolland  and  a  Bame  IWdivi,  aa  the  nearest 
inheritora  of  Dame  Judith  la  Qoache — Uadane 
de  Gaille.  iix  process  of  tiiae  aondij  members 
of  the  CuUe  bmily  died  at  thair  new  home  in 
Lausanne,  and  uuong  Ikem  the  eldest  sm, 
Isaac  de  Rongnt,  a  stodions,  oQatomptrve  joang 
■an  of  thirty  or  so,  karmg  De  QuUe  now  j, 
J — i_.-i_  heBi(jg_if  hafdy,  indeed,  any  ton  of  | 
have  cmstitnted  hinieU  the  heir  by    i 

_  l;_  t^i.1 »-  t-ii.'L 1   1 r^_   _ 


abadolelvhi 
hia  wonid  hi 


OBtk>tia& 

the  dead  of  this  Isaae,  and  w 

and  tfae  Taidivi*  woe  furtheat  £com  di 

any  iiiiliiilaiiiiii. ii  Itwii  (iliriwli Iijlhn    I 

name  of  Pint*  lUge,  a  marine  soldier  of  no    : 
very  deli^tU  anteaedanta,  oaae  before  the  an- 
tboritica,giviaglnueUeata*DeCaiUe'Beldeat   | 
ecu,  so  knag  reputed  dead.    He  had  net  bean 
deed  at  all,  said  Pitrre  H^I*^  BientdeSoagon;    ', 
OB  the  eoitttary.  he  had  been  kept  locked  «p  by   i 
hia  fatbn  for  many  jBun,  the  tid  man  having     , 
tlie  intoMtst  hatrul  to  faa%  beoaase  of  hi*  in-    | 
dmation  for  t^  CaUiolie  faith.    He  bwl,  how-    , 
ever,  nanaged  toeaeqpe  after  lepeated  triids  and 
incrcaeed  Mveritica;  and  be  gave  a attanse  ac-    ', 
oount  of  hJBiactf  naee  ttat  eoeape.  He  ounoW' 
ledged  that  he  bad  passed  by  the  aame  of  Kerre 
H^  whnn  he  had  known  on  board  the  FiddJe, 
whore  thn  had  boA  uarni,  bint  when  he  waa   | , 
dis&^aiaudbytkeaabB^et  of  "LeOretudier 
•ana  regTetj"  aoknowht^ed,  too,  that  he  had    i! 
passed  ae  Plena  Hfige  wrtk  Honenda  Teoelle^    1 1 
the  wife,  she  knowing  of  the  deceptioa  all  the    i ' 
timc^  and  hdping  to  keeo  it  up— the  biendi, 
creditcn,  na  idistivea  ot  the  true  Pierre  ac- 
oeptiiw  him  withont  reoerve  or  (napiekm.    Bnt    ' 
DOW  the  tnM  had  cone  when  it  was  his  da^  to 
throw  off  tfaia  pretence  of  Piem  UUgc^  tUs  blae 


throw  off  tbia  nretei 
mask  orhrva  that  hi 


d'Entrevergses,  eldest  aoa  and 
de  Caille.  The  lawsuit  that  ensned  is  too  low 
to  dissect  hare.  The  most  atartliag  points  in  it 
were,  that  this  pr^iended  heir  ooiud  neitlier 
read  nor  write;  that  he  gave  himself  a  wrong 
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name — liie  name  of  De  Caille's  eldest  son  being 
Issac  de  RougOD,  and  not  Andrt  d'Eiitre- 
vergues;  that  he  did  not  know  Ilia  fatber's 
proper  name  or  titles,  nor  liis  dead  brother's, 
nor  liis  mother's ;  nor  his  sister's  age,  height, 
-ComplexioH,  or  name;  nor  the  name  of  the 
streetj  or  number  of  the  family  house  at  Ma- 
nosque,  in  FroTencc,  where  he  was  born  and 
had  lived  up  to  qnite  iutelligent  bojbood ;  nor 
the  name  of  the  iionse  at  Laiisaniie;  nor  anj 
circumstancB  wbaterer  connected  with  the 
family;  in  short,  he  seems  to  us,  on  reading 
the  report,  to  hare  been  the  most  clumsj  and 
transparent  of  humhucs  and  adventurers.  But 
lie  explained  nway  all  these  discrepancies  and 
appearances,  and  so  cleverlv^  too,  that  he  gbt  the 
pariiameht  of  Provence  ana'above  four  hundred 
of  lli^  most  respe'ttaUe  people  of  Manosqne  on 
hia.sidtj,  1^10  parliaineDt  declared  him  the 
righifol  heirofthehireticBeC^lle,  and,  on  his 

iiublic  baptism  into  the  bosom  of  HoIt  Clinrch, 
brmativ  iiistltlled  him  into  the  Be  Caille  posses- 
sions, hitherto  held  bv  the  Kolianda  and  the 
Tardivis. 

But  M.  ILoUsm)  wai  a  lawyer  and  a  man  of 
spirit.  He  carried  the  thinr  to  Paris,  where 
heads  were  clearer  and  wita  suarper  than  in  the 
provinces ;  and  one  of  his  first  Eocceasfu!  moves 
n'as  to  hunt  up  Honoradc  Venelle,  whom  he 
counted  00  as  his  best  aDj.  Por  Pierre  IHfte, 
or  Isaac  de  Rougon— he  had  learnt  his  own 
name  by  this  time — had  married  a  pretty  girl  of 
Manosque,  sister  to  one  Serri  who  bad  secretlv 
helped  him  through  the  process  ;  and  ii.  Pol- 
limd  knew  that  no  Honorade  Venelle  in  the 
world  conld  see  that  bit  of' chicanery  withont 

frotest.  And  M.  Eolland .  reasoned  rightly. 
a  spite  of  the  one  hnndred  aid  tldrty  ocoiaL* 
witnesses,  and  the  three  hnndred  by  hears^ — 
who  testified  to  the  identity  of  Pierre  IkfWe 
with  the  dead  Isaac  de  Rongou — truth,  Ifc- 
norade's  indignant  dennnciatiooa,  baptismal  and 
.mortuary  documents,  and  a  thousand  little 
uglj  comers  left  unsmoothed,  and  gaps  nnfilled 
in  Pierre's  evidence,  set  the  matter  on  a  new 
basis.  The  Paris  parliament  undid  the  work 
which  the  Provencal  had  built  op.  The  Tar- 
divis and  the.RDllandswere  reinstated;  the  poor 
little  Serri  ^ri  was  decreed  to  be  nor  maid,  nor 
wife,  nor  widow,  while  to  the  lond-voiced,  red- 
faced  Honorade  were  assigned  all  tlie  honours 
of  tnatrimony  and  matronhood;  Pierre  Mege 
was  adjudged  thief,  perjurer,  bigamist,  and  im- 
^stor,  di^ossessed  of  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  aud 
hnall;  sent  off  to  prison,  wh^  he  was  to  be 
seen  for  many  years  after — a  shy,  sullen,  stupid 
fellow,  who  would  never  say  or  confess  to  any- 
thing,-and  who  hid  an  immense  deal  of -craft 
under  the  appearance  of  profound  stupidity. 
Tlie  chief  points  of  identity  between  him  and 
Isaac  de  Rougon  had  been  m  certain  accidental 
marks,  specially  a  mark  round  the  left  ear, 
which  was  by  no  means  common.  For  the 
young  De  Caille  had  been  bom  with  one  ear 


fastened  to  his  head,  and  the  surgeon  had  re- 
leased it  by  cntting  it  through.  Strangely 
enongh.FieneMSie  had  precisely  the  same  kind 
of  Cicatrice  round  his  left  ear,  beside  other 
personal  signs  not  usnally  found  so  exactly 
alike  in  two  different  men.  A  fetv  tilings,  too, 
on  his  adversaries'  side  seem  to  indicate  fear 
of  his  canse,  such  as  M.  RolUnd's  suppression 
of  certain  facte  that  might  seem  to  tell  against 
bis  case,  his  proved  siibornation  of  witnesses, 
and  the  ill-remted  charge  of  his  attempt  to 
poison  the  persistent  claimant. 

Here  was  another  very  curious  story  of  Count 
Beueventa's  servant,  who  was  claimec  lij  a  car- 
tain  man  as  hia  brother,  joint-heir  with  himself 
of  their  dead  father's  property.  Bat  though 
theofferwas  tempting  aud  the  opporttmity  rare, 
tlie  man  was  not  to  be  persuaaed  out  of  his 
identity,  aiid  refused  the  brother,  and  the  mo- 
ther, and  even  the  dead  father's  goods,  and 
stood  by  his  true  and  real  telf,  "  to  the  admira- 
tion of  all  beholders,"  After  all,  it  must  be 
one  of  the  most  disagreeable  things  in  the 
world  to  have  a  second  self — another  "  William 
Wilson"  stalking  through  life  as  one's  shadow. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  luive  to  bear  the  conse- 
qoences  of  one's  own  follies  and  misdeeds:  if 
those  follies  and  misdeeds  were  multiplied  by 
two,  the  burden  npon  some  of  us  would  be 
heavier  than  we  ooiud  possibly  support. 
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Th»  honM  I  occnpied  at  L ma  t,  quaint, 

otd-fuhioQedbnilduig-Ta  comer  house— one  side, 
in  which  wu  the  fraid  entrance,  looked  apon  a 
Btieet  which,  aa  there  were  no  shops  in  i^  and 
it  was  no  direct  thoronKfaforeto  the  htuaj  centres 
of  the  town,  was  alwaf  s  quiet,  and  si  some  hours 
of  the  i&j  almost  deserted.  The  other  side  of 
the  house  fronted  a  lane ;  opposite  to  it  was  the 
long  and  high  wall  of  the  garden  to  a  Young' 
Laidies'Boarding-SchooL  M;  stables  adjoined  the 
house,  abutting  on  a  row  of  smaller  buildings,  with 
little  gardens  before  them,  chiefl;  occupied  b^  mer- 
cantile clerks  and  retired  tradesmen.  B;  the  lane 
there  was  short  and  read;  access  both  to  the  high 
turnpike  road  and  to  some  pleasant  walks  through 
green  meadows  and  along  the  banks  of  a  river. 

This  hoose  I  had  inhabited  siuoe  my  arrival  at 
L- — ,  and  it  had  to  me  so  man;  attractions, 
in  a  situation  soffioientl;  central  to  be  con- 
venient for  patients,  and  yet  free  from  noise, 
and  farourable  to  ready  outlet  into  the  country 
for  such  foot  or  horse  exercise  as  my  profes- 
sional aTocatlons  would  allow  me  to  carve  for 
myself  out  of  what  the  Latin  poet  calls  the  "  solid 
maaa  of  the  day,"  that  I  had  refused  to  change  it 
for  one  better  suited  to  my  increased  income ; 
but  it  was  not  a  house  which  Mrs.  Ashleigh 
wonid  have  liked  for  Lilian.  The  main  objection 
to  it,  in  the  eyes  of  the  '  genteel'  was,  that  it  had 
formerly  belonged  to  a  member  of  the  healing 
profession,  who  united  the  shop  of  an  apothe- 
cary to  the  diploma  of  a  surgeon;  but  that 
shop  had  given  the  house  a  special  attrac- 
tion to  me ;  for  it  had  been  built  out  on 
the  side  of  the  house  which  fronted  the  lane, 
occupying  the  greater  portion  of  a  small  gravel 
court,  fenced  from  the  road  by  a  low  iron  pali- 
sade, and  separated  from  the  body  of  the  hoose 
itself  by  a  short  and  narrow  corridor  that  com- 
municated with  the  entrance-haU.  This  shop  1 
turned  into  a  rude  study  for  scientific  experiments, 
in  which  1  generally  spent  some  early  hours  of 
the  morning,  before  my  visiting  patients  began  to 
arrive.  I  enjoyed  the  stillness  of  its  separation 
from  the  rest  of  the  house ;  I  enjoyed  the  glimpse 
'  of  the  great  chesnut-treea  which  overtopped  the 


wall  of  the  school  garden ;  1  enjoyed  the  ease 
witii  which,  by  opening  the  glaEed  sash-door,  I 
conld  get  out,  if  disposed  for  a  short  walk,  into 
the  pleasant  fieldsi  and  so  completely  had  I  made 
this  sanctnarf  my  own,  that  not  (ndy  my  man- 
servant knew  that  I  was  never  to  be  disturbed 
when  in  it,  except  by  the  summons  of  a  patient, 
but  even  the  honsemaid  was  foibidden  to  enter  it 
with  broom  or  duster,  exoept  upon  special  invita- 
tion. The  last  thing  at  night,  before  retiring  to 
rest,  it  was  the  man-servant's  business  to  see  that 
the  sash-window  was  closed  and  the  gate  to  the 
iron  palisade  locked,  but  during  the  daytime  1 
so  often  went  out  of  the  house  by  that  private 
w^  that  the  gate  was  then  very  seldom  locked, 
nor  the  sash-door  bolted  from  within.     In  the 

town  of  L there  was  very  little  apprehension 

of  houae-robberies— especially  in  tbe  daylight— 
and  certainly  in  this  room,  cut  off  from  the  main 
building,  there  was  nothing  to  attract  a  Tulgar 
cupidity.  A  few  of  tbe  apothecary's  shelves  and 
cases  still  remained  on  tbe  walls,  with,  here  and 
there,  a  bottle  of  some  chemical  preparationfbr  ex- 
periment. Two  or  three  wormeaten,  voodencbairs ; 
two  or  three  shabby  old  tables;  an  old  walnut 
tree'  bureau,  without  a  lock,  into  which  odds  and 
ends  were  confusedly  thrust,  and  sundry  ng^- 
looking  inventions  of  mechanical  science,  were, 
assuredly,  not  the  articles  which  a  timid  proprietor 
would  guaid  with  jealous  care  &om  the  chances 
of  robbery.  It  will  be  seen  later  why  I  have  been 
thus  prolix  in  description.  The  morning  after  I 
had  met  the  young  stranger,  by  whom  I  had 
been  so  favourably  impressed,  I  was  up,  as  usual, 
a  little  before  tbe  sun,  and  long  before  any  of  my 
servants  were  astir,  I  went  first  into  the  room  1 
have  mentioned,  and  which  I  shall  henceforth 
designate  as  my  study,  opened  the  window,  un- 
locked the  gate,  and  sauntered  for  some  minutes 
up  and  down  the  silent  lane  skirting  the  opposite 
wall,  and  overhang  by  the  chesnut-trees  rich  in 
tbe  garniture  of  a  glorious  aummerj  then,  refreshed 
for  work,  I  re-entered  .my  study  aud  was  soon 
absorbed  in  the  examination  of  that  now  well- 
known  machine,  which  was  then,  to  me  at  least, 
a  novelty ;  invented,  if  1  remember  ri^t,  by 
Monsieur  Dubois-Reymond,  so  distingnisbed  by 
his  researcbes  into  the  mysteries  of  organic  elec- 
tricity. It  is  a  wooden  cylinder  fixed  against  the 
edge  of  a  table ;  on  the  table  two  vessels  filled 
with  salt  and  water  are  so  placed  that,  as  yon  close 
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your  hands  on  the  cylinder,  the  fbiefinger  of  each 
hand  can  drop  into  the  water ;  each  of  the  vessels 
haa  a  metallic  plate,  -and  oominniiicales  by  vices 
with  a  galvBiiometer  with  its  needle.  Kow  the 
theory  is,  that  if  you  cliitch  the  cylinder  firmly 
with  the  right  hand,  leaving  the  left  perfectly  pas- 
sire,  the  needle  in  the  galvanometer  will  moyefrom 
west  to  south ;  if,  in  like  manner,  yon  exert  the 
left  arm,  leaving  the  right  arm  passive,  the  needle 
wjlldeflectfromwest  to  north.  Hence,itisaigTied 
.  that  the  electric  current  is  induced  through  the 
t^ency  of  the  nervous  system,  and  that,  as  homan 
Will  produces  the  muscular  eontiaction  requisite, 
so  is  it  hnman  Will  that  catues  the  deflection  of 
tlie  needle.  I  imagined  that  if  this  theory 
sobstantiated  by  experiment,  the  discovery  might 
lead  to  some  sublime  and  unconjectured  secrets 
of  science.  For  humiiB  Will,  thus  actively  effective 
OQ  the  electric  coneot,  and  all  matter,  animal 
or-inanimate,  having  more  or  less  of  electricity, 
vast  Geld  becameopeaedtoooiuecture.  Bywhat 
series  of  patient  experimental  deduction  might 
not  acieuie  arrive  at  the  solution  of  problems 
which  the  Newtonian  law  of  gMvitation  does  not 

suffice  to  solve ;  and But  1  must  not  suffer 

myself  to  be  ted  away  into  the  vague  world 
guess,  by  the  vc^e  reminisoences  of  a  knowledge 
k)ng  since  wholly  neglected,  or  half-forgotten. 

I  was  dissatisfied  with  my  eijieriment.  The 
needle  stined,  indeed,  but  emttically,  and  not  is 
directions  which,  aocording  to  the  theory,  should 
correspond  to  my  movement.  I  was  about  to 
<Usmiss  the  trial  inthsome  uncharitable  contempt 
of  theFrench  philosopher's  dogmas,  when  I  hewd 
a  loud  ling  at  my  street  door.  Wbile  I  paused 
to  conjecture  whether  rq;  servant  was  yet  up  to 
attend  to  the  door,  and  which  of  my  patients  was 
the  most  likely  to  eammon  me  at  so  unseasonable 
an  hour,  a  shadow  darkened  my  window.  I 
looked  up,  and  to  my  astDoishment  beheld  the 
brilliant  face  of  Hr.  ilargrave.  The  sash  to  the 
door  was  already  partially  opened ;  he  laised  it 
higher,  aod  walked  into  the  room.  "Was  it 
you  who  rang  at  the  street  door,  and  at  this 
hoor  ?"  said  I. 

"Yes;  and  observing,  after  I  had  rung,  that 
all  the  shutters  were  still  closed,  I  felt  ashamed 
of  my  own  rash  action,  and  made  off  rather  than 
Drave  the  reproadifol  face  of  some  iqjured  house- 
maid, robbed  of  her  morning  dreams.  I  turned 
down  that  pretty  lane — lured  by  the  green  of  the 
chesnut-trees^caoght  sight  of  you  throu{^  the 
window,  (JDok  courage,  and  here  1  am !  Yon  for- 
giye  me  F"  While  thus  speaking,  he  continued  to 
move  along;  the  littered  floor  of  the  dingy  room, 
with  the  ondnlating  restlessness  of  some  wild 
animal  in  the  confines  of  its  den,  and  he  now  went 
on,  in  short  fragmentary  sentences,  very  slightly 
lilted  together,  but  smoothed,  as  it  were,  into 
hannony  by  a  voice  musical  and  fresh  as  a  sky- 
lark's warble.  "  ItTfnTiing  dreams,  indeed !  dreams 
that  waste  the  life  of  sncbamoming.  Sosy  mag- 
nificence of  a  summer  dawn !  Do  you  not  pity 
the  fool  who  prefers  to  lie  abed,  and  to  dream 
rather  than  to  live  f  What !  and  you,  strong  man. 


with  those  noble  limbs,  inthisden!  Do  you  not 
long  for  a  rush  through  the  green  of  the  fields,  a 
bath  in  the  hhe  of  the  riier  P' 

Here  he  cane  to  a  pause,  standing,  still  in  the 
grey  light  of  the  growing  day,  with  eyes  whose 
joyoHS  Ivetre  forestalled  the  sun's,  and  Y 
which  seemed  to  laugh  even  in  repose. 

But  presently  those  eyes,  as  quick  as  they  wi 
bright,  glanced  over  the  walls,  the  floor,  the 
shelves,  the  phials,  the  mecbanieal  inventions, 
and  then  rested  full  on  my  cylinder  fixed  to  the 
table.  He  approached,  examined  it  cnnously, 
asked  what  it  wasp  I  explained.  To  gratify 
him,  I  sat  down  and  renewed  my  experiment, 
with  equally  ill  Buccess,  The  needle,  which 
should  have  moved  from  west  to  south,  describing 
on  angle  of  Srrni  30  deg.  to  10  or  even  60  deg., 
only  made  a  few  troubled  undecided  oscillations. 
"Tut!"  cried  the  young  man,  "I  see  what  it 
is ;  you  have  a  wound  in  your  right  band." 

^at  was  true.    I  had  burnt  my  hand  a  few 

days  before  in  a  chemiosl  exjwiment,  and  the 

sore  had  not  healed. 

"WeU,"saidI,  "andwhatdoesthatmatter P" 

"Everything ;  the  least  scratch  in  the  skin  of  the 

hand  produces  chemical  actions  on  the  electric 

current,  independently  of  your  will.  Let  me  try," 

He  took  my  place,  and  m  a  motaent  the  needle 

in  the  galvanometer  responded  to  his  grasp  on 

the  cylinder,  exactly  as  the  Fcendi  philosopher 

hod  stated  to  be  the  due  result  of  the  experiment. 

I  was  startled. 

"  But  how  came  yOTi,  Mr.  Uargnve,  to  be  so 
well  acquainted  with  a  seientific  process  little 
known,  and  but  recently  discovered  f" 

"  I  well  acquainted !  not  so.  Bat  I  am  fond 
of  all  experiments  that  relate  to  aaimol  life. 
Electricity  especiaUy,  is  full  of  interest." 

On  that  I  drew  him  out  (as  I  thought),  and  he 
talked  volubly.  I  was  amazed  to  find  thu  young 
man,  in  whose  brsin  I  had  conceived  thought 
kept  one  careless  holiday,  was  evidently  familiar 
with  the  physical  sciences,  and  espedally  with 
chemistry,  which  was  my  own  study  by  predi- 
lection.    But  never  hod  I  met  with  a  student  in 
whom  a  knowledge  so  extensive  was  miied  tip 
with  notions  so  obsolete  or  so  crotchety.    In  one 
sentence  be  showed  that  he  had  mastered  some 
late  discovery  by  Fnraday  or  Liebig ;  in  the  next 
sentence  he  was  talking  the  wild  fallacies  of 
Cardan  or  Van  Helmont.  I  borst  ootlaughiagat 
le  paradox  about  sympathetic  powders,  which 
monnced  as  if  it  were  a  recognised  truth. 
Praj  tell  me,"    said  I,   "who  was   your 
master  in  physics,  for  a  cleverer  pupil  never  had 
more  nackbrained  teacher." 
"  No,"  he  answered,  with  hia  merry  laugli, 
it  is  not  the  teacher's  fault.    I  am  a  jsere 
parrot ;  just  cry  out  a  few  scr^n  of  learning 
picked  up  here  and  there.    Bat,  however,  I  am 
fond  of  all  researches  into  Nature  ;  all  guesses 
at  her  riddles.    To  tell  you  the  truth,  one  reason 
why  I  have  taken  to  you  so  heartily  is  not  only 
that  your  published  work  caught  my  fant^  in  the 
dip  which  I  took  into  its  contents  (pardon  me  if 
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I  IsaydipiInererdoinOTeiliuidipmtoauybotA), 

'  bnt  ftbo  because  young  *  »  •  •  tells  me  that 

vhidi  all  wbom  I  bAve  met  in  this  town  coufirm ; 

!.  that  you  are  one  of  thoee  few  practjcal  clie- 

miats  who  are  at  once  exceedingly  csations  and 

exceedingly  bold— iriHing  to  try  every  new  eiperi- 

ment,  bat  snbmittiiig  csperiment  to  rigid  teats. 

Well,  I  have  an  experiment  numioe  * ild  in  this 

giddy  head  of  mine,  and  I  want  yon,  some  day 

I  when  at  leisure,  to  catch  it,  fix  it  as  you  have 

I   fixoi  that  cylinder :  mate  something  of  it.   I  am 

"What  is  it  F" 

"  Something  akin  to  the  theories  in  your  work. 
Tou  would  replenish  or  preserve  to  each  special 
constitution  the  special  snbstonoe  that  may  fail  to 
the  cqaihlirinm  of  its  health.    Bat  yon  own  that 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  best  ciiie  of 
disease  is  less  to  deal  with  the  disease  itself  than 
to  support  and  stimulate  the  whole  system,  so  as 
to  enable  Nature  to  cure  the  disease  and  restore 
the  impaired  equilibrium  by  her  own  agencies. 
Tbns,  if  you  End  that  in  certain  cases  of  nerrons 
debility  a  substance  like  nitric  acid  is  efficacious, 
it  is  because  the  nitric  acid  has  a  virtue  in  locking 
up,  as  it  were,  the  nervous  energy,— that  b,  pre- 
venting all  undue  waste.     Again,  in  some  cases 
l|  of  what  is  commoniy  called  feverish  cold,  atimu- 
I.  iants  like  ammonia  assist  Nature  itself  to  get  rid 
;'  of  the  disorder  that  oppresses  its  normal  action ; 
\  and,  ontbe  same  principle,  I  apprehend,  it  is  con- 
|i  tended  that  a  1^^  avemge  of  humaji  lives  is 
,1  saved  in  those  hospitals  which  hare  adopted  the 
si^porting  system  of  ample  nourishment  and 
alcahoUc  stimulants," 

"  Your  medical  learning  surprises  me,"  said  I, 
SEoiling,  "  and  without  pausing  to  notice  where 
it  deals  somewhat  superficially  with  disputable 
points  in  general,  and  my  own  theory  in  par- 
ticolar,  I  ask  you  for  the  deduction  you  draw 
liom  your  premises." 

"It  is  simply  this:  that  to  all  animate  bodies, 
however  various,  there  must  be  one  principle 
m  common — the  viUI  principle  itself.  What  if 
there  be  one  certain  means  of  recruiting  that 
priodple  ?  and  what  if  that  secret  can  be  dis- 
covered?" 

"Pshaw!  The  old  illasion  of  the  medisval 
empirics." 

"Not  so.  But  the  mcdiocval  empirics  were 
great  discoverers,  ton  sneer  at  Tan  Belmont, 
vho  sought,  in  water,  the  principle  of  all  things ; 
but  Van  Eehnont  discovered  iiL  his  search  those 
invisiblo  bodies  called  gases.  Now  the  principle 
of  life  must  be  certainly  ascribed  to  a  gas.*  .^d 
whatever  is  a  gas,  chemistry  should  not  despair 
of  producing!  But  I  can  argue  no  longer  now — 
never  can  argue  long  at  a  stretch — we  are  wast- 
mg  the  morning ;  and,  joy !  the  sun  is  up !  See ! 
Oat !  come  out !  oat !  and  greet  the  great  Life- 

givei  face  to  face." 

*  "  According  to  the  views  wcbiLve  meationei],  we 
niDst  ascribe  lib  to  a  gsi,  that  is,  to  an  teiJCoim 
bod  J." — Liebi^  Organic  ChemUtry,  FIsyf air'*  tcaai- 
lltioD,  p.  SOS. 


I  could  not  resist  the  young  man's  invita- 
tion. In  a  few  minutes  we  were  in  the  quiet  lane 
under  the  glinting  chesnut-trees.  Margrave  was 
chanting,  low,  a  wild  tune — words  in  a  strange 


What  words  are  those?  i 
gnage,  1  think ;  for  I  know  a  little  of  most  of 

which  are  spoken  inourqnartEr 
the  globe,  at  least  by  its  more  civilised  races." 

'"  Civilised  races!  AVhat  is  civilisation?  Those 
words  were  utteredby  men  who  founded  empires 
when  Europe  itself  was  not  civilised !  Hush, 
it  not  a  grand  old  air?"  and  lifting  his 
eyes  towards  the  mm,  he  gave  vent  to  a  v  ' 
clear  and  deep  as  a  mighty  bell !  The  air 
grand — the  words  had  a  sonorous  swell  that  suited 
it,  and  they  seemed  to  me  jubilant  and  yet 
solemn.  He  stopped  abmptly,  as  a  path  from  the 
lane  had  led  us  into  the  fields,  already  half-bathed 
in  sunlight — dews  glittering  on  the  hedgerow! 

"Your  song,"  said  I,  "would  go  well  with 
the  dash  of  cymbals  or  the  peal  of  the  orf^n. 
I  am  no  judge  of  melody,  but  this  strikes  me  as 
that  of  t,  rel^ous  hymn." 

"I  compliment  you  on  the  gness.  It  is  a 
Persian  fire-worshipper's  hymn  to  the  BUn.  The 
dialect  is  very  different  from  modem  Persian. 
Cyrus  the  Great  might  have  dianted  it  on  his 
march  upon  Babylon." 

"  And  where  did  you  learn  it  f " 

"  In  Persia  itself." 

"Yoa  have  travelled  much— learned  much — 
and  are  so  young  imd  so  fresh.  Is  it  an  imperti- 
nent question,  if  I  ask  whether  your  parents  are 
yet  living,  or  are  you  wholly  lord  of  yourself  ?" 

"ThSnk  yoo  for  the  question— pray  ccake  my 
answer  known  in  the  town.  Pnncnts  I  bave  nt^ 
— nevffl  had." 

"Nefver  had  parents  !'* 

"  Well,  I  ought  Tather  to  say  that  no  parents 
ever  owned  me.  I  am  a  natnral  : 
vagabond- a  nobody.  When  I  came  of  age 
I  received  an  anonpnons  letter,  informing  m 
that  a  sum  —I  ne^  not  say  what — but  moi 
than  moDglL  for  ^  I  need,  was  lodged  at  a 
English  banker'a  in  my  name ;  that  my  mother 
bad  died  in  my  infancy ;  that  my  father  was  also 
dad—but  reoently;  tjiat  as  I  was  a  child  of 
love,  and  he  was  unwilling  that  tbe  secret  of  my 
birth  should  ever  be  traced,  he  bad  provided  for 
me,  not  by  will,  but  in  Ms  life,  by  a  sun  c 
sidled  to  the  trast  of  the  friend  who  now  wrote 
to  mo ;  I  need  give  myself  no  trouble  to  leam 
mora ;  faith,  I  never  did.  I  lun  young,  healthy, 
rich— yea,  rich !  Now  you  know  all,  and  you 
had  better  tell  it,  that  1  may  win  no  man's  cour- 
tesy and  no  maiden's  love  upon  false  pretences. 
I  have  not  even  a  right,  yon  see,  to  the  name  I 
bear.    Hist !  let  me  cateh  that  squirrel." 

With  what  a  panther-like  bound  he  sprang ! 
1^  squirrel  eluded  his  grasp,  and  vras  up  tbe 
oak-tree ;  in  a  moment  he  wss  up  the  o^-trce  too. 
In  amazement  I  saw  him  rising  Irom  bough  to 
boi^h ; — saw  his  brif^t  eyes  and  glittering  teeth 
through  the  green  leaves ;  presently  I  h^rd  the 
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gharp  piteous  cr;  of  the  squirrel— echoed  bf  the 
yonUi's  merr;  laagh— and  down,  thraugh  that 
maze  of  green,  Mar^rsve  came,  dropping  on  tl 
gtasa  Bod  boonctiiig  up,  as  Mercury  miftht  bai 
boanded  with  his  wings  at  his  heeb. 
"I  have    caught   bim — what  pi«ttf  brown 

Suddenly  the  gay  exprwuon  of  his  face  changed 
to  that  of  aaavage;  the  sqninel  had  wren^ied 
itself  half-lome,  and  bitten  bim.  The  poor  brute ! 
la  an  instant  its  neck  was  wnmg— its  body  dashed 
on  the  ground;  and  that  fair  young  creatore, 
every  featare  qnivering  with  lage,  was  stamping 
bis  foot  on  his  victim  again  and  again !  It  waa 
horrible.  I  canght  bim  by  the  arm  indignantly. 
He  turned  round  on  me  tike  a  wild  beast 
^tnrbed  from  its  prey.  His  leetb  set,  his  hand 
lifted,  his  eyes  li^e  balls  of  fire. 

"  Shame  I"  said  I,  calmly  i  "Bhameonyoa 
.  He  continued  to  gase  on  me  a  moment  oi 
his  eye  glaring— hia  breath  panting— and  then,  as 
if  mastering  himself  with  an  inTolontary  effort, 
hia  onn  dropped  to  his  side,  and  he  said,  quite 
humbly,  "I  beg  your  pardon;  indeed  I  do.  I 
waa  beside  mysdf  fora  momeilt;  I  cannot  bear 
pain ;"  and  be  looked  in  deep  compassioa  for 
himself  at  his  wounded  hand.  "  Venomous 
brule !"  And  he  stamped  again  on  the  body  of 
the  sqairrel,  already  crushed  out  of  shape. 

I  moTcd  away  in  disgust,  and  walied  or 

But  presently  I  felt  my  arm  softly  drawn 
ind  a  voice,  dulcet  as  the  coo  of  a  dove,  stole 
its  way  into  my  ears.  There  was  no  resisting 
the  charm  with  which  this  extraordinary  mortal 
could  fascinate  eyeu  the  hard  and  the  cold ;  nor 
them,  perhaps,  the  least.  For  as  you  see  in 
extreme  old  age,  when  the  heart  seems  to  have 
shrunk  into  itself,  and  to  leare  but  meagre  and 
nipped  afTectious  for  the  nearest  relations  if  grown 
up,  the  indurated  egotiam  softens  at  once  towards 
a  playful  child;  or  as  yon  see  in  middle  life,  some 
misanthrope,  whose  nature  has  been  sonred  by 
wrong  and  sorrow,  shrink  from  his  own  species, 
yet  make  friends  with  inferior  races  and  respond 
to  the  caress  of  a  dog, — so,  for  the  worldling  or 
the  cynic,  there  was  an  attraction  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  this  joyous  favourite  of  Nature ;— an 
attraction  like  that  of  a  beaatiful  child,  spoilt 
and  wayward,  or  of  a  graceful  animal,  half 
docile,  half  fierce. 

"But,"  said  I,  with  a  smile,  as  I  felt  all  dis- 
pleasoro  gone,  "  such  indulgence  of  pasaiou  for 
such  a  trifle  is  surely  unworthy  a  student  of 
pbdosophy !" 

"Trifle,"  he  said,  dolorously.  "But  I  tell  you 
it  is  pain  j  pain  is  no  trifle.     I  suffer.    Look !" 

I  looked  at  the  hand,  which  I  took  in  mine. 
!nie  bile  no  doubt  had  been  ahiup ;  but  the  hand 
Ihat  lay  in  my  own  was  that  which  the  Qreek 
sculptor  gives  to  a  gkdiator;  not  large  (the 
extremities  are  never  large  in  persons  whose 
strength  oomea  from  the  just  proportion  of  all 
the  members,  rather  than  the  bctitioos  and 
partis  Eoroe  which  contmued  muscular  exer- 
tion will  give  to  one  part  of  the  frame,  to  the 


comparative  weakening  of  the  teat),  but  with 
the  firm-knit  joints,  the  solid  fingeia,  the  Gnished 
nails,  the  massive  pabn,  the  supple  polished  skin 
in  which  we  recognise  what  Nature  designs  the 
human  hand  to  be — the  skilled,  swift,  mighty 
doer  of  all  those  marvels  which  win  Nature 
herself  from  the  wilderness. 

"It  is  strange,"  said  I,  thoughtfully;  "but 
your  susceptibility  to  suffering  oonfirms  my  opi- 
nion, which  is  different  from  the  popnlar  beliet 
viz.  that  pain  is  most  acutdy  felt  by  those 
in  whom  the  animal  organisation  being  perfect, 
and  the  sense  of  vitality  exquisitely  keen,  every 
injury  or  leaion  finds  the  whole  system  rise, 
as  it  were,  to  repel  the  mischief,  and  com- 
municate the  consciousness  of  it  to  all  tbose 
nerves  which  are  the  sentinels  to  the  garrison 
of  life.  Yet  my  theory  is  scarcely  home  out  by 
general  fact.  The  Indian  savages  mnst  have  a 
health  as  perfect  as  yours;  a  nervous  system  as 
fine.  Witness  their  marvellous  accuracy  of  ear, 
of  eye,  of  scent,  probably  also  of  touch,  yet  they 
are  indifferent  to  physical  pain ;  or  must  I  mor- 
tify your  pride  by  saying  that  they  have  some 
moral  quality  defective  in  you  which  enables 
them  to  rise  superior  to  it  F" 

"  Thelndian  savages,"  said  Margrave,  sullenly, 
"have  not  a  health  as  perfect  as  mine,  and  in 
what  you  call  vitality— the  blissful  consdouaness 
of  life— they  are  as  sticks  and  stonea  compared 

"  How  do  you  know  ?" 

"  Because  I  have  lived  with  them.  It  is  a  fal- 
lacy to  suppose  that  the  savage  has  a  health 
superior  to  that  of  the  civilised  man, — if  the 
closed  man  be  but  temperate ;— and  even  if 
not,  he  hac  the  stamina  that  can  resist  for  years 
what  would  destroy  the  savage  in  a  month.  AS 
to  their  fine  perceptions  of  sense,  such  do  not 
come  from  exquisite  equilibrium  of  system,  bat 
are  hereditary  attributes  transmitted  from  race 
to  race,  and  strengthened  by  trauiing  from  in- 
fancy. But  is  a  pointer  stronger  and  healthier 
thou  a  mastiff,  because  the  pointer  through  long 
descent  and  early  teaching  creeps  stealthily  to 
his  game  and  stands  to  it  motionless  F  I  will 
talk  of  thb  later ;  now  I  suffer !  Fain,  pain ! 
Has  life  any  ill  but  pain  F" 

It  so  happened  that  I  had  about  me  some  loota 
of  the  white  lily,  which  I  meant,  before  returning 
home,  to  leave  with  a  patient  suffering  from  one 
of  those  acute  local  infiammations,  in  which  that 
simple  remedy  often  affords  great  relief.  I  cut 
up  one  of  these  roots,  and  hound  the  cooling 
leaves  to  the  wounded  hand  with  my  handkerchief. 

"  There,"  said  I.  "  Fortunately,  if  you  feel  pain 

ore  sensibly  than  others,  you  will  recover  from 

more  quickly." 

And  in  a  few  minutes  my  companion  felt  per- 
fectly relieved,  and  poured  out  his  gratitude  with 
an  extravagance  of  expression  and  a  beaming  de- 
light of  countenance  which  positively  touched  me. 

"lahuost  feel,"  said  I,  "as  I  do  when  I  have 
stilled  an  infant's  wailing,  and  restored  it  smiling 
to  its  mother's  Ineasl." 
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"You  iwTe  done  so.  I  am  ui  infant,  snd 
Nature  is  my  mother.  Ob,  to  be  restored  to  the 
M  joy  of  life,  the  scent  of  wild  lowers,  the  aoag 
of  birds,  and  thia  aii— summer  air — sainmer  air !" 
I  know  not  why  it  was,  but  at  tliat  nioment, 
looking  at  him  and  bearing  liiin,  I  rejoiced  that 

Lilian  was  not  at  L . 

"But  I  came  out  to  bathe.  Can  we  not  bathe 
in  that  stream?"  . 

"  No.  You  would  derange  the  bandage  roond 
font  band  ;  and  for  all  bodllj  ills,  from  the  least 
to  tlie  gravest,  there  is  nothmg  like  leaving 
Nature  at  rest  the  moment  ve  have  hit  on  the 
meaua  which  assist  her  own  efforts  at  cure." 
"  I  obey,  then,  but  I  so  love  the  water." 
"  Yon  awim,  of  oonrse  F" 
"Ask  the  fish  if  it  swim.  Ask  the  fisli  if  it 
can  escape  me !  I  delight  to  dive  down— down ; 
to  plunge  after  the  startled  tiont,  as  an  otter 
does;  andthentoget  amongst  those  cool,  fragrant 
reeds  and  bnllmshcs,  or  that  forest  of  emerald 
weed  which  one  sometimes  finds  waring  nnder 
clear  rivers.  Ifan !  man !  Conld  yon  live  bnt  an 
hour  of  m;  life  you  would  know  how  horrible  a 
thing  it  is  to  die  1" 

"Yet  the  dying  do  not  think  so;  they  pass 
away  calm  and  smiling,  as  yon  will  one  day." 

"I— I!  die  one  day— die!"  and  he  swik  on 
the  grass,  and  buried  bis  face  amongst  the  herb- 
age, sobbing  aloud. 

Before  I  could  g^t  through  half  a  dozen  words, 
meant  to  soothe,  be  had  once  more  bounded  up, 
dashed  the  tears  from  his  eyes,  and  was  again 
uoging  some  wild,  barbaric  chant.  I  did  not 
disturb  bim ;  in  (act,  I  soon  grew  absorbed  in  my 
own  meditations  on  the  singular  nature,  so  way- 
ward, so  impulsive,  which  had  forced  intimacy 
on  a  man  grave  and  practical  as  myself. 

I  was  puzzled  how  to  reconcile  so  passionate  a 
childishness,  so  undisciplined  a  want  of  self- 
control,  witJi  an  experience  of  mankind  so  ex- 
tended  by  travel,  with  an  education,  deanltory 
azid  irr^ttlar  indeed,  but  which  must  have  bcei 
at  some  time  or  other  familiarised  to  severe  reason 
uigs  and  laborious  studies.  There  seemed  to  b< 
wanting  in  him  that  mysterious  something  which 
is  needed  to  keep  our  faculties,  however  severally 
briltiant,  haimonionaly  linked  together— as  the 
string  by  which  a  child  mechanically  binds  the 
wild  flowers  it  gathers ;  shaping  them  at  choice 
into  the  garland  or  the  chain. 
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IK  A  fbuaht's  hut. 

Tek  at  night  found  us  within  a  station  of 
Fereslaf.  After  getting  oar  conveyance  nnder 
cover,  and  our  light  luggage  removed  to  the 
bouse  or  den,  I  had  time  to  visit  an  adjoining 
peasant's  hut. 

Here  was  a  whole  familr  spinning  and  weaving 
Sax.  The  family  manufactory  included  every 
process,  from  the  scutching  to  the  linen  weaving, 
all  carried  on  witliin  the  space  of  a  room  twenty 
fett  aqoare.    In  a  comer  stood  a  mild,  elderly 


father  scntcbiiig  the  straw  from  the  flax;  the 
motber  sat  near  him,  helped  by  a  son,  comb- 
ing out  the  tow  with  band  brushes ;  everv  now 
and  then  throwing  small  twisted  rolla  of  tne  tow 
into  a  bunker,  and  plaiting  up  the  long  flex  ready 
for  sale  or  spinning.  Three ratbergood-looking 
girls  were  spinning  and  twirling  the  threap 
several  youns  ones  were  winding  and  unwinding 
the  yam,  and  one  girl  was  the  weaver  at  her 
loom  plying  the  busj  shuttle.  The  whole  ma- 
chinery employed  in  this  primitive  worksliop 
and  family  manufactory — hear  it,  ye  Baxters  of 
Dundee,  and  Marshall  a  of  Leeds^loom  included, 
would  not  cost  two  sovereigns.    My  companion 

'  'ellow-traveller,  a  young  Russian,  very  soon 
in  good  terms  with  tlie  young  folks,  and  aa 
I  aat  down  bv  the  dame,  the  old  man  joined  us, 
and  we  talkea  of  the  late  storm  and  its  conse- 
quences, of  tlie  flax  work,  and  of  how  they  sold 
what  the^  made,  to  pay  the  baron.  Thev  were 
commumoative  on  the  prices  they  got  for  the 
ilFerent  qualities,  told  me  how  tliey  worked  at 
this  all  winter,  and  on  the  land  all  summer; 
how  the  baron  was  a  good  man,  but  spent  in 
Moscow  and  Petersburg  his  time  and  money, 
leaving  his  poor  slaves  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
a  German  steward,  who  skiimed  them  unmerci- 
fully. One  of  their  boys,  they  said,  had  gone, 
or  rather  had  been  sent,  to  tlie  Crimea  as  a 
soldier,  and  the;  had  never  heard  of  him  since ; 
another  son  was  at  Moscow  in  a  woollen  fabric, 
and  had  to  pay  fifty  roubles  a  year,  "obrok,"  to 
the  baron.  The  two  eldest  girls  hadbeenordered 
to  marry  after  Hastcr,  and  to  niarry  men  they 
did  not  like.  One  of  the  men  was  a  drunken 
worthless  fellow,  bnt  ah,  dear  Heaven,  had  not 
their  father,  the  emperor,  God  bless  him  !  de- 
, creed  their  emancipation!  And  were  they  not 
soon  to  do  what  they  liked,  and  he  freed  from 
the  "obrok"!  Tlieir  notions  of  liberty 'or 
political  rights  amounted  to  this,  and  uo  more. 

Having  sent  my  companion  for  tea  and  sugar, 
I  asked  the  girls  to  prepare  the  urn,  and  further 
ingratiated  nivself  by  buying  a  piece  of  the  linen 
they  had  made  and  bleached  on  the  grass  the 

Erevious  summer.  While  the  tea  was  being 
anded  about  an  old  womnn  came  in:  the 
"swacha,"  or  ambassadress,  from  one  of  the  in- 
tended bridegrooms.  All  marriages  among  the 
common  people  in  Russia  are  negotiated  by 
such  p^-betweens,  who  arrange  preliminaries, 
extol  tne  qualities  of  their  clients,  examine  and 
decide  on  the  trousseau  of  the  bride,  and  act  aa 
head  negotiators  in  the  whole  affair.  When  the 
father  of  the  bride  can  afford  it,  money  is  de- 
manded, and  a  written  list  of  tlio  "  predania,"  or 
articles  of  the  troussean,  is  given  in.  The  ar- 
ticles accordingly  supplied  are  scrutinised,  and  ac- 
cepted, rejected,  or  exchanged,  according  to  the 
Qat  of  the  old  go-between.  Thereis  no  courtship 
or  personal  affection  before  these  marriages.  Tlie 
woman  generally  submits,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  becomes  the  slave  of  any  brute  appointed 
hy  the  baron  or  steward,  or  by  her  father  when 
no  master  interferes. 

I  know  a  family  of  free  Russians,  in  which 
the  [atber  was  of  the  rank  of  "  cbinovnick." 
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Ue  bad  four  daughters,  all  accomplulied,  the 
eldest  decidedly  pkin,  the  others  good-looking. 
A  suitor  speared  for  the  Land  of  the  jonngest 
and  prettiest,  ia  tlie  peraou  of  ft  joung  mr™ 
meat  official.  His  go-between,  or  awa^i,  . 
quired  to  know  bow  mncb  moue;  the  faUier 
would  give,  and  what  the  "predania."  "I 
give  nothing,"  said  the  old  man.  "The  elder 
siaterB  must  be  mamed  first,  and  it  is  robbing 
them  to  give  first  to  the  youngest.  If  the 
joung  mam  will  take  the  eldest,  I  will  give  four 
thousand  roubles ;  ifthesecoad,  firteenhundred; 
if  the  third,  a  'prEdani'  withont  mooev;  but  if 
he  must  hare  tne  joungcat,  nothii^.  Aa  the 
joung  man  wanted  to  tauj  or  bribe  Iiis  way  into 
a  hi^er  station  of  life,  he  offered  to  take  the 
eldest  of  these  girls  for  six  thousand  roubles. 
This  would  have  wronged  the  other  daughters, 
and  the  offer  was  refused.  The  youngeist,  who 
had  set  her  heart  on  the  fellovr,  pined  ;  the 
others  offered  to  give  up  their  ijaimB  to  make  her 
bajipy,  but  the  fwicr  was  inexorable.  The  poor 
thui^  was  dead  of  consuniption  eighteen  months 
afterwards,  and  the  bargaining  swaiU  is  now 
married  to  the  eldest,  riciiest,  and  least  hand- 
some. This  happenedinthecapital,  among  what 
we  called  the  "French-poUahea"  RuaaianB.  But 
I  must  return  to  mv  poor  peasants  of  no  polish. 

The  swacba  flnaing  the  lield  occupied  by 
strange  guests,  confia(ul  herself  on  this  occasion 
to  an  enumeration  of  the  many  excellences  of 
the  appointed  husband,  amonjt  which  I  remember 
one  which  soonded  curioua— it  was,  that  though 
fond  of  brandy,  he  knew  how  to  get  it  ffir 
nothiug.  Another  was,  that  bis  father  would 
not  hve  long,  and  so,  he  being  the  eldest  son, 
his  wife  would  quickly  become  mistress  of  the 
whole  family,  and  own  the  hut,  pi^  cow,  horse, 
and  other  appnrtenances  of  headship.  When  a 
woman  mames  the  eldest  son  of  a  house,  she  is 
taken  home  to  the  paternal  roof,  and,  on  the 
death  of  the  father,  becomes  mistreu,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  mother-in-law,  whose  reign  ceases 
at  once. 

As  it  was  now  late,  the  good  people  of  this 
hut  offered  me  a  mattress  in  another  room, 
and  I  passed  the  night  iuiurionsly  in  clean 
linen,  and  with  my  clothes  off,  for  the  first  and 
only timeduringalongBussianjoumej.  Where 
the  night  was  spent  by  mv  young  Eussian  fel- 
low-traveller I  cannot  teQ.  In  the  morning, 
when  we  were  about  to  start,  he  had  vanished 
with  his  traps,  no  one  knew  whither.  After 
waiting  at  the  station  some  time,  I  went  back 
to  inquire  at  my  host's.  One  of  the  daughters 
met  me  at  the  door  with  sparkling  eyes,  as 
pretty  a  country  beauty  as  I  bad  seen  anywhere 
in  Russia.  To  my  question  she  answered,  "I 
will  tell  you ;  yon  are  a  good  fellow.  He  can- 
not leave  me  yet,  and  will  remain  here  a  day  or 
two.  But  don't  say  to  anybody  where  he  is. 
God  give  yon  a  safe  jonmey.  Good -by." 
Wherewith  she  vanished.  Already  my  fellow- 
travellers  were  ^runbling  at  the  long  delay,  so 
I  had  little  difficulty  in  persuading  them  to 
travel  on  without  him. 

1  may  aa  well  tell— since  I  know  it— the 


sequel  to  this  Uttlc  history.  Nine  mouths 
afterwards,  I  was  stepping  out  of  a  rulwa; 
carriage  at  Moscow,  when  I  met  my  old  com- 
panion of  the  hut ;  be  seized  my  portmanteau 
with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  he  dragged 
me  to  the  gate,  tumbled  me  with  himself  into  a 
prelotka  (a  small  open  carriage),  and  directed 
the  driver  where  to  go.  "  Tou  are  going  to  my 
house,"  he  said,  "  to  meet  an  old  acquaintance, 
and  to  be  oar  guest  while  yon  remam  in  Mos- 
cow. Don't  aif  no;  it  siall  be  aa."  On 
arrivinf;  at  his  bouse,  a  small  one,  but  very  re- 
spectable, I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  meet  the 
beauty  of  the  hut,  who  came  forward  as  his  wiFe, 
looking  as  happy  as  man  could  desire,  ^le 
bad  just  Snished  a  music  lesson,  was  dressed 
very  neatly,  and  she  did  the  honours  of  the 
house  quite  creditably  while  I  stayed. 

"  Xon  nmember  tellii^  rae  on  that  awful 
journey  in  March  last,"  said  the  young  Rusaiao, 
when  we  sat  up  together,  "  how  they  married 
for  love  in  England,  and  not  for  money ;  how 
women  were  not  there  slaves  to  men,  and  so 
forth.  Well,  I  saw  this  gu'l,  that  very  night. 
about  to  be  sarcrificed  to  a  urnte.  I  thought  ner 
good  and  pure,  and  you  know  she  ia  beautiful. 
So  I  began  that  night  to  love  her,  told  her  so, 
and  told  her  father  so.  I  could  not  tear  my- 
self away  for  three  days,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  I  determined  I  would  have  her,  let  it  cost 
me  what  it  might.  So  when  I  got  to  Uoscovr 
I  called  on  her  master,  the  baron ;  offered  to  buy 
her ;  and  begged  him  not  to  allow  her  to  be  mar- 
ried to  the  bad  man  whom  the  steward  had  ap- 
pointed. But,"  he  continued,  taking  me  bj 
both  hands,  "  you  had  been  before  aic  there. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  seen  an  Englishman 
who  so  represented  the  case,  that  be  had  given 
orders  foi-  the  stopping  of  tliat  marriage." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "I did  see  him,  and  found 
him  a  kind-hearted  gentleman,  quite  unaware  of 
some  of  his  steward's  pranks.  He  granted  mj 
request  at  once,  and  in  my  presence  sent  a  letter 
off^to  stop  the  marriage." 

"  But,"  he  said,  "  that  is  not  all.  He  re- 
fused to  sell  her,  said  that  he  knew  the  family 
well,  that  tiie  old  man  had  charge  of  him  while 
a  boy,  and  once  proteoted  his  life  at  some  risk. 
He  asked  me  what  I  was,  and  what  interest  I 
had  in  the  girl  ?  I  replied,  that  I  wanted  to 
marry  her.  '  Then,"  said  he,  'the  whole  family 
ahaU  have  its  freedom  as  soon  as  we  can  make 
out  the  neccssarr  papers.'  That  is  all  done  long 
Rgo.  The  rascally  steward  is  diachai^ed,  and 
1  am  to  fill  his  place." 

TUB  BrLB  or  THE  KOU}. 

Again  I  turn  to  the  snowy  winter  iouron  of 
whii^  a  part  has  been  already  described.  The 
track  on  the  fourth  day  was  worse  than  any  we 
had  yet  encountered,  being  more  cut  np  with 
traffic.  But  we  had  good  cattle,  and  one  man 
leas  to  carry,  so,  althcmgh  we  were  upset 
more  than,  once,  we  did  not  make  less  than  oui 
usual  progress.  Once,  the  kibilka  turned  over 
in  a  deep  valley  of  snow,  and  the  passengeiB 
were  tossed  together   into    a   confused  and 
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itnigeliDg  mass.  Mf  breatb  via  nearly  choked 
dot  of  me  bj  the  veieht  oF  a  fat  RugaUo  baron 
whoM  thninb  I  was  obli^  to  bite  as  he  traa  dig- 
^ng  his  hands  into  inv  face,  before  he  coold  oe 
induced  to  tiunble  oB.     After  aBnuobliog,   aa 

.   usual,  out  at  the  top  door,  and  to  the  track 
again,  we  found  the  whole  wreck  bejond  remedj 

'  bj  our  nnaaaisted  powers.  Fortunately,  hoi 
ever,  a  long  lino  of  sledges  witli  goods  fro 
Bastov  bir,  Being  just  La  fiont  of  ne.  the  poor 
peasants  who  were  attached  as  drivers  and 
guards,  although  they  had  pleutr  of  troubie- 
some  work  on  tneir  own  handi,  came  back,  and 
by  mun  force  lifted  us  out  of  the  hole.  It  was 
some  time  before  we  were  so  far  rioted  as  to 
be  able  to  go  on,  and  then  when  we  were  making 
up  lost  time  and  overtook  our  frtendi  with  their 
sledges,  numbering  probablj  a  hundred  in  a 
tons'  'ii^  °''  ^^B  ("'^  solitary  track,  it  beoame 


ing  W33  not  easy.  The  whole  line  must  draw 
close  to  one  side,  and  in  some  cases  into  the 
soft  snov,  and  tbia  the  men  for  a  long  time 
refused  to  do.  It  was  a  difficult  job,  inTolving 
risks  to  some,  and  the  road  was  theirs  as  well 
as  oars.  The  Russian  baron,  wbo  was  one  of 
na,  at  length  lost  all  temper,  and  becan  to 
swear  as  only  a  Huaaian  can.  Being  ootd  and 
lion^,  exhausted  and  much  shaken,  he  was 
anxious  to  get  to  some  shelter,  especially  as 
night  waa  now  cloaing.  Oatlia  havin?  no  effect, 
he  lost  the  last  glimmer  of  polish  and  came  out 
the  )»Ri  Tartar  that  he  was.  Cracging  the 
cudgel  from  my  hand,  he  began  belabouring 
with  all  bis  might  the  men  and  horses,  dealing 
btosrs  right  and  left,  and  compelling  the  men 
to  draw  up  to  one  side  as  fast  as  we  came  up. 
for  an  hour  this  lasted,  before  wv  had  passed 
all  the  sledges. 

"  llieTe,  you  canaille '."  he  cried  as  he  struck. 
"Take  that !  Gi»e  the  road,  you  lazy  Tennin ! 
Make  room,  you  pigs !  I  am  a  baron,  don't  yon 
tee  ?  A  friend  of  the  gorenior's !  Sons  of  dogs ! 
Defilement  of  the  earth!  Your  mothers  are 
beasts  !"  and  so  forth. 

This  was  his  gentlest  style,  while  the  blows 
feu  in  a  shower.  Forty  or  fifty  men  submitted 
to  all  this,  grumbled,  but  cowed ;  they  took 
the  bloiTS  and  insults  of  this  one  man  as  dogs 
take  their  masters'  kicks  ;  they  \rere  serfs,  he 
was  a  baron.    After  be  bad  recovered  his  seat 


an  air  of  national  pride, 

"What  do  you  say  to  that,  me  lort  P" 

"I  say,  that  had  you  struck  the  poorest  of  my 
countrymen  in  that  manner,  they  would  eitber 
have  boxed  you  into  a  jelly,  or  they  would  have 
tied  yon  to  a  sledge  until  Uiey  reached  the  first 
town,  and  then  given  you  up  to  a  m^istrate  for 
an  assault." 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  I  should  soon  get  awoy  from  a 
m^atrate,  Alittlemouey  would  soon  do  thaf." 

"Indeed!  I  can  tell  you  that  your  whole 
estate,  with  a  dozen  like  it,  wonld  not  buy  one 
of  our  magistrates." 


This  assertioa  only  catued  an  incredulous 
lauzh,  and  a  remark  from  the  baron  that  he 
could  buy  any  country  magistrate  in  Russia  for 
fifty  kopecks  (eighte«]pence). 

pivx  m  a  KiBiTXA. 
The  baron  referred  to  was  a  tall,  stoat  man, 
well  acquainted  with  the  French  and  German 
langui^ea  as  well  as  the  Ross,  and  apparently, 
also,  wjtii  the  literature  of  England.  Ha  had 
read  in  French  and  Russian,  translations  of 
the  works  of  the  chief  EngUali  novelists  and 
poets  of  the  present  century.  He  spoke  with 
enthusiasm  oE  the  English  govenunent  and 
people;  and  be  recited  Rnssian  compositions, 
whioh,  in  the  time  of  Nicholas  and  at  St.  Pa- 
tersburg,  would  bare  ensured  him  a  free  pas- 
M^  to  aiberla.  He  told  me  he  had  jost  manu- 
mitted a  great  portion  of  bis  serfs,  and  was 
on  hia  way  to  the  two  ratals  to  sell  hia 
estate  and  leave  the  country ;  or,  foilingintbat, 
tp  lot  bis  land,  and  bring  it  into  proper  cultiva- 
tion. The  great  curse  of  tbe  country,  be 
thought,  were  the  priests,  a  lazy,  ignorant  pack, 
immoral,  drunken,  and  filthy  in  the  interior, 
polislied  and  crafty  in  the  capitals.  The  eman- 
cipation of  the  serfs  was  nothing  without 
tha  abolition  of  t!ie  priestly  influence.  The 
slate  finances,  lie  said,  were  in  a  terrible  low 
state.  Why  did  not.  the  emperor  play  Henry 
tile  Eighth,  seize  upon  tlie  numstous  and  cnui- 
mouslv  wealthy  monasteries  and  churches,  and 
melt  down  the  gold  and  silver  lying  useless  in 
their  coffers,  or  covering  their  altars  and  pre. 
tended  saints  ?  My  name  not  being  asked,  the 
baron  and  tbe  others  called  me  Lort  Palmerston. 
My  baron  worsliipped  Palmerston,  but  he  said  it 
was  "Henry  tbe  Ei^th  and  Oliver  Cromwdl 
tier  wanted."  In  opinions  and  character  this 
fellow-traveller  was  one  of  a  laige  class  that 
may  one  day  play  a  cudgel  for  what  it  considers 
Russian  reoperation ;  a  man  polite  to  excess, 
but,  "when  scraped,  a  Tartar,"  as  the  poor 
sledge-drivers  wbo  had  polled  us  out  of  the  pit 
could  witness.  This  baron's  son,  a  young  man 
of  twenty-two,  was  with  ns,  already  proud  to 
Hnploy  English  oaths  and  talk  of  "box,"  be- 
sides oeing  so  unpleasantly  addicted  to  rather 
practical  jobes,  that  on  one  occasion  I  was 
obliged  to  give  bim  a  little  unexpected  prac- 
tice in  the  "  noble  science,"  for  which  his 


An  officer  of  infantry,  wounded  at  Inkennann, 
id  now  inralided,  was  another  of  our  party. 
e  was  very  civil  to  me,  and  asked  many  ques- 
tions about  tbe  English  army  and  navy  systems. 
Of  Inkennann,  "Ah!"  he  said,  "I  was  there, 
and  received  my  wound  from  an  English  offi- 
cer's revolVBT.  Poor  fellow  I  I  foreave  him ;  it 
iraa  his  last  bwrel,  and  the  last  shot  he  ever 
fired  i  bat  he  hurled  the  empty  jiistol  at  one  of 
those  who  were  pressing  on  ium,  so  that  he 
knocked  the  fellow  down,  but  the  next  moment 
he  fell,  pierced  with  balls  and  bayonets.  My 
God !  bow  these  few  men  did  ficht'and  die,  aor- 
piised  by  a  whole  army  !"     He  related  what. 
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indeed,  I  bad  often  beard  in  RbsbU,  tbat  all  tbi 
detail  of  attBck  was  carefullj  planned  in  St. 
Fetenbnrg  bj  fbe  Emperor  Niobolag,  wbo  was 
perfeeOy  convinoed  of  its  complete  bqccbsb. 
And  it  would  moat  certaiiilj  have  sufficed  bad 
tbat  bondfn]  of  Engliebmen  but  kaown  wben  it 
was  OTermatcbed.  "But  this  we  conld  not 
make  (hem  nnderatand,"  he  said ;  "  so  in  time 
tbe  French  came,  in  OTerwhelming 

onr  troops  were  forced  to  retire.    '. „ 

piditj  lost  ns  tbe  best  chance  we  ht^  dnring 
that  war."  When  tbe  express  courier  reached 
St  PetersbnrK  with  tbe  firat  news  of  that 
defeat,  and  the  entire  failure  of  tbe  carefullj 
derised  plan  that  was  to  drive  the  allies  into  tbe 
aea,  the  emperor,  scouting  the  rumour  of  de- 
feat, arrived  tbe  day  before,  received  tbe  mes- 
senger— an  officer  of  rank — as  tbe  bearer  of 
jovial  tidinea.  Something,  however,  in  tbe 
officer's  looks  betokened  anything  but  ioj,  and 
in  breatblcBB  silence  from  the  aasemUea  court, 
tbeei 

by  bo  .  

and  concentrated  emotion,  "Say!  speak  F  l^it 
TictoiyP"' 

"  M  J  liege,  I  have  instructions.  There  i«  the 
despatch! 

"  Speak  one  word  :  Victory ! — qnick." 

"  nay,  sire,  I  am  distreasedto  sayit  is  Defeat,' 
replied  the  officer,  and  hung  his  head. 

"Liar!"  roared  tbe  emperor;  and  with  bii 
whole  force  he  flung  the  messenger  of  evil  to 
the  other  side  of  tbe  room,  and  wuked  into  tbe 
adjoining  cabinet  with  tbe  unopened  despatch  is 
his  band.— How  fat  this  scene,  repeated  again 
by  my  friend  the  soldier,  ia  true,  I  cannot  tell, 
but  as  it  ia  said  to  have  had  many  witneases,  so 
I  know  it  is  widely  credited  among  men  likely 
to  be  right  as  to  such  matters. 

The  only  other  traveller  in  our  kibilka  was  a 
BuBsianised  German :  one  of  a  class  very  common 
in  Bnssia,  and,  as  a  class,  inquisitive,  crafty,  un- 
scrupulous, hating  the  English  with  what  soul 
they  have,  cheating  and  injuring  tbem  when  they 
have  tbe  power.  lUissia  is  overran  with  Gennans 
of  this  tort,  wbo  are  to  be  found  in  all  places 
except  where  sonnd  knowledge  and  honourable 
dealing  are  essential.  Nearly  all  the  apothecaries 
are  such  Germans,  and  the  prices  they  sell 
dmgsat.areaudacioQs.  Tbey  get  to  hestewarda, 
and  then  woe  to  the  poor  peasants.  They 
largely  import  Gerniau  girls,  who  are  preferred 
to  Russian  by  tbe  dissolute.  They  are  confec- 
tioners, factors,  watchmakers,  sausage  and  ham 
dealers,  oigan  and  knife  grinders,  anytbbg. 
When  thev  first  invaded  tbe  country  they 
were  callea  "neimiCz,"  or  dummies,  liecause, 
unable  to  apeak  tbe  language,  tliey  talked  ooIt 
by  signs.  Tbe  army  itself  is  overrun  with 
greedy  German  officers  and  doctors:  too  com- 
monly men  wbo,  while  poor,  will  suhmit  to  any 
degradation ;  but  wbo,  when  tbej  get  up  in  the 
world  a  little,  are  fastidious  and  proud.  TbeBus- 
siansbate  them  with  good  cause,  because  they  are 
cruel,  eilortionate,  tyrannical,  and  practically 
useless.  Many  of  tbe  nobility  and  gentry  are 
married  to  Qermau  women,  for  the  Russian 


women  are  wui,  and  not  nsnalh 
The  German  wives  exert  the  influence  of  their 
husbands  in  advancing  the  interests  of  all  tbeir 
poor  rebtions.  Let  me  illustrate  this  by  a  abort 
history,  which  will  show  also  the  state  of  Rus- 
sian serfdom  under  German  management. 

FACIORX  LIFE— VKDKB  A  OE&XAN  STSWAKD. 

General  R.  was  a  pure  Russian,  but  having 
in  bis  youth  been  employed  as  a  diplomatist  in 
England  and  elsewhere,  he  became  so  deeply 
sensible  of  tbe  political  dt^radation  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  of  his  own  responsibilitv  in  relation 
to  bis  serfs,  tliat  wben  he  returned  to  Russia 
be  ohtaiued  tbe  cmperor'a  permission  to  retire 
from  public  life,  and  devote  himself,  assisted 
by  bis  wife  (also  of  an  old  Russian  family),  to  tbe 
task  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  ten 
thousand  seifs  on  his  estates.  These  estates 
were  extensive,  bad  a  eplendid  soil,  and  hap- 
pened to  be  situated  in  a  genial  climate.  The 
genera]  himself  went  to  live  in  tbe  midst  of  his 
people,lookedintotheirwants,estabIisbedschDols 
and  churches,  as  well  as  factories,  corn-mills, 
sug«-works,  adopted  agricultural  improvements, 
and  iucreaseil  liis  wealtD.  He  was  tbe  first  to  set 
up  a  cotton-mill  in  Russia,  in  order  to  employ 

[irofitablj  his  people  and  time  during  the  long 
azy  winter  months  formerly  spent  inperfect  idle- 
ness. Tbe  fortunate  serfs  incrcasea  their  fdlot- 
ments ;  the  sound  of  whip  or  stick  was  never 
heard;  traders  came  far  distances  to  trade  in 
tbe  thriving  valbys  of  R.,  and  their  produce 
brought  the  best  prices  in  the  large  town,  distant 
onlyone  hundred  verats.  In  all  disputes  the  gene- 
ral himself  was  judge  and  jury  ;  he  was  adviser 
and  friend  in  all  difficulties.  Incorrigible  de- 
Unquents  were  punished  hy  being  sent  off  the 
estate  to  work,  according  to  the  commou  cus- 
tom, under  other  owners,  on  the  "obrok,"  and 
on  Uiis  estate  no  heavier  punishment  could  be 
indicted.  He  bnilt  a  country -house,'  a  copy 
from  some  English  gentleman's  seat  that  ue 
had  seen  and  liked ;  surrounded  it  with  gardens 
and  a  parkj  erected  farm-houses  on  a  large 
scale ;  imported  implements,  cattle,  and  expe- 
rienced overseers;  and  wben  his  bams  and 
coffers  Were  full,  and  all  went  well  with  him 
and  his,  he  died,  beloved  and  almost  worshipped 
bv  the  men  to  whom  his  life  had  been  a  blessing. 
Ten  years  a^r  tbe  old  general's  death,  I  inha- 
bited a  wing  of  his  mansion  for  a  twelremonl  b, 
so  that  I  know  well  what  I  am  relating.  Evi- 
dences were  around  me  daily,  on  all  sides,  of  the 
gooa  that  was  done,  and  the  cause  of  tbe  change 
that  followed. 

"Ah!"  said  the  old  Russian  overseer  of  the 
cotton-mill,  "you  should  have  come  in  the  old 
eeneral'stimc.  Then,  we  were  men;  now,  we  are 
beasta,  Tlien,  we  were  all  rich ;  now,  we  are 
skinned  and  robbed  of  our  very  fiesb.  Then,  we 
could  eat  beef;  now,  we  cannot  get  enough  of 
'casha'  to  keep  us  alive.  Look  at  me.  Am  I 
not  as  thin  as  a  ghost  F  The  year  the  general 
died,  I  weighed  fifteen  stone,  1  had  six  hundred 
roubles,  savcdfrom  rearing  poultry,  pigs,  growing 
flax,  and  gettbg  presents  irom  the  master.  It's 
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all  gone— or,"  aaid  he,  whispering,  "tliey  think 
ao.  Some  of  it  is  buried  where  tbey  never  shall 
clutch  it.  Ah !  the  '  neimitz'  came  then.  The; 
rained  the  estate." 

"Wlioistlie'neimitB'F" 

"  Who,  indeed  ?  There  came  here  once,  .. 
Kngliflhman  as  anperinfendent  of  these  works;  I 
liked  him.  When  the  men  firat  went  to  pa; 
their  respects  to  him,  the  poor  starved -lookiajt 
beings  told  their  tale  in  their  facea,  but  poured 
out  also  their  grievances  before  him.  He  said  that 
he  was  only  come  to  superintend  the  mechuucal 
proceaaes,  that  with  their  social  relafions  he 
had  nothing  to  do;  bat  whatever  was  in  his 

Sower  he  would  do,  to  make  them  comfortable. 
□  the  mean  time  he  gave  them  a  daj's  holiday, 
Oerman  steward  forbade  them  to  take 


make  things  comfortable  by  playing  into  uuc 
ftuotlier'a  hands.  Come  to  my  house  to-night 
and  take  a  glaaa  of  schnaps,  and  we  shall  talk 
the  matter  over;  in  the  mean  time  I  have 
ordered  the  engines  and  works  to  go  on  to- 
morrow as  usual.'  The  Englishman  turned  him 
oat  of  the  room,  and  then  got  tbe  keys  of  the 
factory  and  locked  out  the  work-people,  so  that 
the^  could  not  co  to  work.  The  frightened  serfs 
waited  about  the  doois.  The  man  who  gave 
the  keya  to  the  English  aupenntendent,  was 
flogffea  bj  the  stewara.  On  tbe  same  day  the 
Englishman  doubled  his  wagea.  Eut  he  could 
not  fight  against  a  fellow  who  might  send  what 
tales  he  pleased,  to  a  master  in  the  capital  six 
handred  miles  awaj,  so  he  gave  up  the  contest, 
and  left  as  to  our  wretch eduesa." 

It  grievea  me  to  tell  what  I  learnt  here,  and 
what  I  saw.  The  old  seneral  had  left  a  son  in 
the  anny,  who  sacceeded  to  the  family  inheri- 
tance. The  son,  immediately  on  the  old  man's 
death,  married  a  very  pretty  Oerman  adven- 
toreas  whom  he  had  met  in  one  of  the  more 
questionable  saloons  of  Moscow.  A  daughter 
was  bom  to  them,  and  soon  afterwarda  the  hus- 
band was  seiied  with  a  fit  and  died  id  a  ball- 
room,  also  at  Moaeow.  The  child  being  then 
bat  three  years  old,  the  lady's  brother  was  ap- 
pointed trtist«e  and  administrator  of  the  estate 
until  she  came  of  age— that  is  to  say,  was  seven- 
teen years  old,  or  married.  This  man's  whole 
effort  was  to  enrich  himself  by  exhausting  the 
wealth  of  the  place  daring  his  truateeahip.  A 
German  steward  was  put  m,  and  every  possible 
thing  was  done  to  grmd  sahatonce  out  of  the 
poor  peasants.  The  widow,  her  brother,  and 
daaght«r  lived  at  Moscow  in  a  round  of  guety 
and  disaipatioD,  never  visiting  the  estates.  The 
steward  was  becomiiw  very  rich.  Lai^  sunis 
were  being  sent  to  Hoacow  out  of  mortgages 
effected,  and  instead  of  the  old  happiness  and 
contentment  amongst  the  ser&,  there  was  an 
utter  bitterness  ot  destitution.  The  works  were 
not  kept  in  repair  nor  properly  managed,  and  the 
people,  become  hizy  and  sullen,  were  forced  to 
keep  the  mill  going  day  and  night  in  ordec  to 
keep  np  the  original  rate  of  production.  At 
four  o'clock  on  Sunday  aflernooa   the  work 


hea  sin  hours  were  allowea  for  church- 
goiog,  A  double  set  of  handa  working  alter- 
nately, kept  the  machinery  iu  constant  motion : 
one  set  workipg  for  six  hours  while  the  other 
set  lay  sleeping  in  cornera.  A  bell  was  rung  at 
the  end  of  each  six  hours,  when  the  sleepers 
rose  up,  and  those  who  had  been  working  lay 
down.  This  weut  on  night  and  day.  Married 
women  brought  their  babies  to  the  factory,  where 
I  saw  them  stuck  in  cotton  basketa,  where  mo- 
thers bred,  fed,  slept,  worked,  and  did  all  manner 
of  things  in  the  grinding  din  of  work — mo- 
ralif^,  decency,  or  ckanliaess,  impossible  and  far- 
off  dreams.  Indeed,  these  people  had  approached 
more  nearly  to  the  condition  of  brutes  than  I 
had  thought  possible  for  men  and  women;  what 
I  saw  here  aud  heard  elsewhere,  did,  let  me 
own  it,  turn  my  heart  to  a  strong  prejudice 
against  the  Busaiaa  Germans.  This  widow  of 
the  Ust  male  of  the  R.s  was  a  German;  her 
brother  (he  trustee  was  a  German ;  his  steward 
was  a  German;  and  all  of  them  were  idle  and 
rapacious  voluptuaries.  The  poor  girl  when  bhe 
cornea  of  age  will  hnd  the  noble  estate  left  by 
her  Russian  grandfather  and  father  ruined  irre- 
trievably, and  she  will  be  one  Russian  more 
hating  the  "neimitz."  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that,  should  a  papular  outbreak  take  place 
aud  the  pent-up  fury  of  the  peasantry  And  Tent, 
the  Srst  burst  of  retribution  and  vengeance 
will  fall  on  this  part  of  the  population. 

Even  the  neimitz  who  was  our  travelling  com- 
panion did  not  allow  ns  to  reach  onr  journey's 
end  until  he  had  placed  a  revengefitl  triclt  on  one 
of  us,  which  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  decide 
between  tnming  him  out  of  our  kibitka,  or 
carrying  him  on,  Mund,  as  a  prisoner  to  Moscow. 
We  turned  him  out,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the 

.:_i.ii.  J 1  ^  perilous  and  fat'—"' ■— " 

iv  without  him. 


csow  that  we  English  are  an  angular  and 
cooentric  people— a  people  that  the  great  flat- 
iron  of  civilisation  will  take  a  long  time 
smoothing  all  the  packers  end  wrinkles  out  of — 
bat  I  was  scarcely  prepared  for  the  following 
announcement  that  I  saw  the  other  day  iu  a 
tobacconist's  window  near  the  Elephant  aud 
Castle : 

On  SatnrdBy, 

A  Cricket  Match  will  b«  played  at  the  Bosamiry 

Branch,  Feckham  Rye, 

Eleven  One-armed  Han  and  Eleven  OneJegged 

Uen. 

The  Hatch  to  b^[in  at  Eleven  o'Clock  \m. 

Well,  I  have  heard  ot  eccentric  thii^  in  my 
time,  thought  I,  but  I  think  thia  beats  them  ail- 
I  know  we  are  a  robust  muacoJar  people,  who 
require  vigorous  exercise,  so  that  we  would 
rather  be  fighting  tiian  doing  nothing.  Our 
yoath  walk,  run,  shoot,  fish,  hunt  (break  their 
necks,  even,  iu  pursuit  of  health),  tramp  the 
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world  over,  uid  leave  Ibeir  rootpriuts  ia  Arctic 

SHOVE  tmd  Arabian  sands.  It  ia  to  this  outward 
vorif  ing  of  t^ie  inner  fire  Uiat  we  owe  our  great 
circumnSiTi^tora,  travellers,  soldiers,  ana  dis- 
coTercrs.  Our  English  arms  have  bnllt  up  half 
the  roilvRjs  in  the  world;  oi:tr  emigrants  are  on 
everj  sea;  we  are  the  harinless  Norsemen  of  the 
nineteenth  centurj.  We  can  do  (some  of  us] 
without  workingour  brains  much,  but  we  Saxons 
must  all  eiert  our  limbs;  wepioeif  we  are  pent 
i.p  at  desks  and  ledgers.  We  are  a  laoe  of 
walkers,  sportsmen,  travelers,  and  craftsmen. 
We  are  (bj  our  arts  and  oolonising)  the  peace- 
ful conquerors  of  the  world.  The  days  of  the 
old  red-handed  conqaeat  being  now  (as  it  is 
generally  thoofi^Lt)  gone  b;  for  ever,  here  these 
one-armed  men  go  and  caricature  the  national 
tendencies. 

Such  were  mj  patriotic  thonghts  when  I 
trudged  down  the  Old  Kent  Scad  —  chieAj 
remcu-table,  since  the  old  coaching  days,  as  the 
former  residence  of  Mr.  Greenacre— and  made 
n>j  devious  wa;  to  Peckbam.  Under  swing- 
ing golden  haois,  golden  gridirons,  swaying 
concertinas  (marked  at  a  very  low  figure), 
past  bundles  of  ruatj  fu[«-ir«as,  dirty  nuls  of 
carpets,  and  corpnlent  dusty  feather-beds — past 
deierted-lookiug  horse-troughs  and  •nbnrban- 
looking  ions,  I  took  my  pilgrim  Tay  to  the  not 
very  bLMming  Bye  of  Peckham. 

Bows  of  btick  boxes,  called  streets,  balf-iso- 
lated  cott^es,  chug  to  by  aSectitoate  bnt  dusty 
viues  —  eventually  »  canal,  wtkere  boatmen 
smoked  and  bad  dreams  of  comiag  traffic — a 
sndden  outbarst  of  green  fields,  that  made' me 
-think  I  was  looking  at  streets  with  green  spec- 
tacles on — brought  me  to  the  thm,  neat  public- 
house  known  by  the  pkasaut  aromatic  name  of 
"  The  Ros«aary  Btanch." 

A  trim  bar-woman,  with,  perliaps,  rather  too 
demouatratiTe  a  photograpli  brooch,  stood  in 
front  of  a  row  of  glass  Tiarrels  labelled  respec- 
tively "Sbrab,"  "Bitters,"  and " SnBpMs,"  the 
latter,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  very  strong  beverage 
'  indeed.  Nor  did  I  fail  to  observe  a  portrait  of 
tbe  last  winner  of  the  Derby  over  the  fireplace, 
and  a  lilUc  stuffed  terrier  pup  above  the  glass 
door  teadiug  into  the  little  parlour,  where  a  very 
comfortablo  dinner  was  smoking. 

I  procured  my  ticket,  and  was  shown  through 
a  deserted  billiard-room,  and  down  a  back  lane, 
to  the  cricket-field.  I  delivered  up  the  blue  slip 
to  a  very  fat  man  with  a  child's  voice  who  sat 
with  an  air  of  suffering  at  the  entrance-wicket, 
and  I  was  in  the  eccentric  crcatuies'  innocent 
field  of  battle. 

There  they  were,  the  one-legged  and  the  one- 
armed,  encamped  like  two  neiglibouring  anniea. 

Two  potboys,  girdled  with  tuckcd-np  aprons 
white  as  the  frotb  of  bitter-beer,  harried  past 
me  aa  if  to  relieve  the  thirst  of  men  wounded,  in 
war.  After  them  came  odd  men  ORyinff  more 
bcDCbea  for  spectators  of  the  oue-armeamen's 
prowess.  The  one-armed  men  were  havingtheir 
umings  ;  tlie  fielding  of  tbeir  one-legged  adier- 
saries,  I  could  see  in  a  moment,  was  something 
painfully  wonderful  and  ludicrously  horrible. 


Totally  indifferent  to  the  mingled  humour  and 
horror  of  the  day  were  the  costermongers,  who, 
grouped  near  the  gate,  threw  a  flir-dsjr  show 
over  one  section  of  the  field.  Thosemera  boys, 
with  hard-lined  pale  faces  and  insinaatij^  curls 
like  large  fish-hooks  on  each  temple,  were  totally 
absorbed  in  drawing  pence  from  the  people  of 
Peckham  now  that  the  bloom,  so  long  expected, 
was  undonbtedly  on  the  Rye.  There,  were 
boys  shooting  down  an  enormous  tin  tele- 
scope for  nuts ;  there,  were  men  bowling 
clumsily  at  enormous  wooden-headed  ninepins. 
But  the  crown  of  the  amuements  was  that 
cordnroT-sheathcd  lad  who  bad,  with  tme 
Serby-iuy  alacrity,  stuck  four  slender  sticks 
into  hampers  of  matted  sand,  and  on  those 
shivery  columns  poised  hsir;  cocoa-nuts,  gilt 
pincuabioDs,  and  wooden  boxes  meretriciously 
covered.  One,  two  —  whiz  —  whirl ;  wb^ 
beautiful  illustrations  of  the  force  of  grant; 
did  those  boxes  and  pincushions  famish  it 
three  throws  a  penuv  1  With  what  an  air  of 
sagacious  and  tnumpliant  foresight  did  the  pro- 
prietor bundle  up  the  cudgels  under  his  anuand 
gingerly  replace  the  giiltering  priies ! 

But  wkUe  I  dally  here  the  eceentrio  game 
proceeds ;  so,  avoiding  tlie  cannon-sbot  of  chance 
balls,  I  pass  across  tlie  SeM  to  the  little  win- 
dowed shed  where  the  scorer  sits  oppoaite  to  the 
signal-post  that,  witJi  its  4 — 6 — 2  in  large  white 
g^es,  marks  the  progress  of  the  game.  Some 
boys  are  playing;  with  a  bundle  of  the  large  tia 
Dumerals  that  Lieat  the  foot  of  thesiakboard-post. 
Inside  the  outer  and  open  part  of  the  shed  sit  ft 
row  of  Peckham  quidnuncs  deeply  intoreeted  in 
the  game— a  game  which,  if  it  were  all  innings, 
I  hdd  would  be  almost  perfect,  but,  as  it  is,  I 
deem  to  be,  oo  the  whole,  rather  wearisome.  I 
seated  myself  on  a  garden-roller  kept  to  level  the 
grass,  and  watched  the  game.  A  man  drivinv 
tno  calves  out  oftbe  way  of  the  players  infcmmed 
me  tiut  the  proceeds  of  the  game  were  for  the 
benefit  of  a  one^anned  n\an  who  was  gtnng  in 
when  the  next  wicket  went  down. 

The  (davets  were  not  all  Peckham  men ;  that 
one-lcggea  bowler,  so  deft  and  ready,  I  found 
was  a  well-known  muaical  barber,  a^rsoi  ianeer, 
and  I  believe  a  great  fisherman,  from  a  distant 
part  of  £sses. 

The  one-legged  men  were  prettywdl  with  the 
bat,  but  they  wo^  rather  beaten  when  it  came 
to  fielding.  There  web  a  horrible  Holbeinish 
fun  about  the  wav  they  stumped,  trotted,  and 
jcjted  after  the  ball.  A  converging  rank  of 
oratches  and  wooden  legs  tore  down  upon  the 
ball  from  ail  sides;  while  the  one-armed  men, 
wagging  their  hooks  and  stnmps,  rushed  madly 
from  wicket  to  wicket,  fast  for  a  "  oner,"  fastn 
for  "a  twoer."  A  lean,  droll,  mUier  drank 
fellow,  in  white  trousers,  was  the  wit  of  the 
onc-kg  party.  "Peggy"  evidently  rejoiced  in 
the  fact  that  he  was  Uk  lamest  man  in  the  field, 
one  leg  being  stiff  from  the  hip  downwards, 
and  the  wooden  prop  reachiag  W  id)ove  the  jj 
knee.  ' ' 

He  did  not  treat  the  game  so  mnch  as  a 
matter  of  science  as  an  anuir  of  pure  fun— of 
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I  iuconzraoas  droller;,  with  which  serioosneEB 

!   vis  altogethet  oat  of  pUce.    If  there  was  a.  five 

mino.te&'  loll  for  beer,  when  the  "  oyet"  was 

',   ahottted,    Peggy  was    sure    to    devote    that 

iaterval  to    danctng   a    double'Shuffie   in  the 

I   refreshinciit  tent,  where  the  plates  were  now 

'    beuu;    dealt    round    readj    for     some    future 

edibTe  game.     When   he  took   liis  place    as 

slip   or   long-stop,   he   ran  to   hia  poat  while 

otnera  walked;  or  delighted  the  boys  by  as- 

suiamg  an  air  of  the  mteosest  eagerness  ajid 

'  watchfulness,  putting  a  hand  on.  either  knee  and 

bending  forward,  as  if  he  bad  sworn  that  no 

ball  sliDuld  escape  his  vigilance ;  or  wh£n  a  hall 

did  come,  by  blocking  it  with  his  wooden  leg, 

throwing  himself  on  it,  or  falling  over  it :  an 

inevitable  result,  indeed,  with  nearly  all  the 

one-l^g^ed  faction,  as  the  slightest  abruptness 

or  jerk  in  movement  had  the  result  of  throwing 

"        S  the  perpendicalar.    I  do  not  think  that 


The  Dn&«nned  men  had  a  mnch  leaa  invalid 
and  veteran  aii  abont  them.  Tliere  was  a 
sh^t;  kd  in  a  pink  Jersey,  who,  from  hafing 
hia  hand  off  only  at  the  wrist,  merriy  looked 
at  adistanoelikeaatriplingwithhia  haodhidden 


e-leg"  party,  who,  thooghhe  had  lost  onefoot, 

I    seemed  to  ran  and  walk  almost  as  well  as  oidioaij 

people.  Then,  afjain,  on  the  "  one-leg"  aide,  there 

was  an  ostentations  amount  of  iuarmity  in  the 

sh^ie  of  one  or  two  pale  men  with  cmtatea,  yet 

'    erverybodj  appeared  merry  and  good  natuied, 

and  determiuad  to  enjoy  toe  game  to  hii  heart's 

content;  while  eveiy  lime  a  player  made  a.  ran, 

before  the  doU  beat  of  the  bat  had  died  away, 

there  waa  a  shont  that  made  the  Peckbam  welkin 

;    ling  again,  and  all  the  criitchea  and  wooden  lege 

,    beat  tattoos  of  pure  joyind  triumph.   Andwhoi 

I    the  musical  and  Terpaichorean  barber  rattled 

the  wickets  or  made  the  balli  8y,  did  not  the 

very  pbtes  in  tlie  refreshment  t«it  dance  vrith 

Yet,  really,  Peggy'a  conduct  was  most  repre- 

benaible.     In  spite  of  hia  "  greyhound-in-the- 

'    leach"  attitude,  ne  was  worae  than  naeless ;  he 

kicked  at  the  passing  ball,  he  talked  to  it,  he 

tombled    down   to   atop   it,    bat    for   all   the 

success  he  attained,  he  might  as  well  have  been 

away  ;  why,  'Wilkins,  with  the  long  cmtfhea  and 

stringing  legs,  (res  three  times  as  nseful,  thoi^ 

he  was  sbw.    I  suppose,  what  with  the  beer, 

.    the  heat  of  the  day,  the  excess  of  led,  and  the 

,    btigne,  Pe^  began  at  iaat  to  be  pretty  w«ll 

'    aware  that%  waa  not  doing  much  good,  for  he 

look  to  lying  a  good  deal  on  hia  baok,  and  to 

I     addressiae  the  boys,  who  buzzed  round  him  like 

I    flies,  on  the  neoeesity  of  keeping  a  steady  "  look- 

I     oat"  at  orioket.    I  do  not  know  what  Peggy 

I    had  been,  but  he  looked  like  a  waterman. 

i        Now,  a  lad  who  lost  hia  1^  when  a  baby,  as 

||    a  bystoiider  told  me,  took  up  the  bat  and  went 


in  with  cahn  self-reliance,  and  the  ^une  went 
forward  with  the  usual  concomitants,  ^ow  come 
the  tips,  the  misses,  the  by-balls,  the  lei'  hits, 
the  swinging  blows  that  intend  so  much. and 
do  nothing,  the  echoing  swashing  cuts,  the  lat,t 
balls,  the  stompinga^jut,  the  blocks,  the  slow 
treacherons  balls,  and  the  apinniog,  bruising 
ronndhanders ;  not  tliat  our  friends  of  tlie  one 
leg  and  one  arm  swaddled  themselves  up  in  uuy 
timid  paddings  or  bandages ;  the;  put  on  no 
india-mbber  tubed  gloves,  no  shelter-knuckles, 
they  don  no  Sated  ieggioga.  What  is  a  blow  ou 
the  knuokles  to  a  man  who  has  lost  a  leg  or  311' 
arm,  who  haa  felt  the  surgeon's  saw  and  the 
keen  doable-edged  knife  ?  Yet  all  tliis  time 
there  was  rather  a  ghastly  reminder  of  suflcriDg 
about  the  whole  affair,  to  my  mind.  I  could  fancy 
the  gams  played  by  out-patients  in  some  out- 
lying field  of  Guy's  Hospital.  I  could  believe 
it  a  party  of  convaleseeots  in  some  field  outside 
Seb^topol.  Well,  I  suppose  the  fact  is,  that 
men  doa't  think  much  of  misfortunes  when 
tliey  are  once  irretrievable,  and  that  these  men 
felt  a  pleasure  in  doins  an  eccentric  thing,  in 
showing  how  bravely  ana  easilj  they  conhi  over- 
come an  infirmity  that  to  some  men  appears 
terrible.  After  all,  one  thinks,  after  seeing 
such  a  game,  one-L^ged  and  one-armed  men  are 
not  so  miserable  as  people  imagine.  Nature  is 
kind  to  us  in  lier  compcusations. 

A.nd  all  this  time  my  eve  was  perpetually 
wandering  to  that  blue  biubiog  dome  and  the 
two  little  pinnacles,  that,  though  from  here  no 
laiger  than  •&  chimney-piece  ornament,  is,  I 
have  reaaou  to  believe,  Saint  Paul's,  some  five 
miles  distant  as  the  crow  flies.  How  delicate 
and  clean  cat  its  opaque  sapphire — bow  plea- 
santly it  crowns  the  horizon !  That  view  of 
Saint  Panl's  from  the  Peckliam  meadows  I  can 
strongly  reconunend  to  landscape  painters  as 
one  (tt  the  best,  beoause  one  of  the  nearest,  sub- 
urban views  of  Saint  Paul's.  I  know  it,  a  little 
bine  mnshcDom  ballon  &om  Banstead  Downs, 
iust  cropping  op  above  the  grey  rim  of  the 
(Mrizon,  where  the  dark  brown  cloud  CTcr 
lingers  to  mark  oat  London ;  I  know  it,  a  great 
palace  of  ait  from  all  the  winding  reaches  of 
the  Thames,  but  I  think  I  never  saw  it  before 
ao  beautiful,  so  unreal,  so  viaionary,  so  sublime. 
It  seemed  more  the  presiding'eenius  of  the  busy, 
turhulent,  uneaay  city,  I  felt  quite  a  love  for 
the  old  blue  monster ;  the  sight  ot  hi'ra  moved 
me  as  the  sight  of  a  great  aimy  moves  me,  or  ' 
as  the  sig;ht  of  a  fleet  Dealing  out  to  sea,  with  j 
their  white  wings  act  all  one  way. 

And  now  looking  again  to  the  game — the  e:i-  \ 
citement  has  become  tremendous.  A  man  witli 
crutches  is  inj  he  props  himself  artfully  up,  | 
while  he  atrikea  the  ball  feebly  and  with  lack-  1 
lustre  stroke.  A  one-armed  man  with  a  4uTer-  ' 
ing  sleeve,  bowls  with  his  left  hand,  and  makes  I 
a  complicated  business  of  it :  the  ball  moving  in  : 
a  most  eccentrio  orbit.  At  the  opposite  wicket  | 
Peggy  ia  enthroned :  his  altitude  is  a  study  for  [ 
HapBael — intense  watchfukess,  leatless  ambi- 
tion, fond  love  of  glory  slightly  dashed  vritii  i 
inebriation,    slightly  marred  by  intoxication,    : 
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visible  in  ereTj  motioD.  AIm  !  the  first  fell  ball 
cornea  and  miDiBgea  bis  wicket.  His  perrect 
rtisbelief  in  the  reditj  of  such  a  catastrophe  b 
sublime— it  tjpifies  the  dogged  conBtancy  oE  a 
nation  that  nertc  knows  when  it  ia  beaten. 

The  one-arms  are  rudely  exulting  as  Peggj 
Etiunps  ofi',  not  that  he  ever  made  a  run,  bat  that 
thelookorthemanwaSBoimposing.  Theow-^t 
droop,  the  cmx-ana  throw  up  their  caps,  or  dance 
"  breakdowns,"  to  give  vent  to  their  extreme  joy. 
The  onllying  one-arms  skip  and  trip,  the  one- 
legs  put  their  heads  toother  and  mutter  de- 
tracting observations  on  the  one-armed  bowling. 
"  There  was  no  knowing  what  to  make  of  them 
balla;"  "Tliere  was  no  telling  where  to  have 
them  balla ;"  "  They  were  a  spiteful  lot,  the  one- 
arms,  so  cheeky,  aobra^j;"  "But  the  one- 
legs  knew  what's  what,  and  they  are  going  to 
do  the  trick  vet," 

Now  the  clatter  oFkntves  and  forks  and  plates 
in  the  refreshment  tent  grew  perfecUy  alarming ; 
it  was  like  a  sale  in  a  china-shop.  The  players, 
hecdleas  of  such  poor  sublunary  things  as  boiled 
heef  and  greens  end  the  smoke  of  flowery  po- 
tatoes, played  more  like  madmen  than  sober 
rational  cricketers.  St.  Paul's  danced  before 
ny  eyes  as  if  I  was  playing  cup  and  ball  with  it, 
so  dazzled  did  I  get  with  the  flying  red  ball. 
The  leapins  catcbes  were  wonderfiu,  the  leg- 
hits  admiraole,  the  bowhng  geometrioallj  won- 
derful, the  tips  singularly  beautirnl ;  the  ball 
smashed  at  the  palings,  dashed  into  thorn 
bushes,  Icat  itself,  troke  plates  in  the  refresh- 
ment tent,  nearly  stunned  the  scorer,  knocked 
docrn  a  boy,  flew  up  in  the  aii;  like  a  mad  thing. 
As  for  Peggy's  balustrade  leg,  had  he  not  occa- 
sionally screwed  it  oS  lo  cool  himself,  it  would 
have  been  shivered  into  a  thousand  pieces.  You 
would  have  thought,  indeed,  that  the  bowler 
mistook  his  unFortunate  "stick  leg"  for  the 
wicket,  he  let  fly  at  it  so  often  and  so  perversely. 
But  in  vain  all  skill  and  energy;  the  one-1^ 
could  not  get  at  tbe  ball  quick  enough,  their  fiem- 
ing  was  not  flrst-iate,  the  one-arms  made  a 
gigantic  effort,  forged  fourteen  runs  ahead,  and 
won.  Fecgy  performed  a  pas  seul  expressive  of 
hopeless  despair,  and  stumped  off  for  a  pot  of 
i     stout. 


FALLEN  LEATE3. 
Weart,  the  cloud  droopelh  dmm  from  the  Ay, 

Dceaiy,  tba  leaf  lieth  low : 
All  things  moat  coma  to  the  earth  by-and-by, 

OdI  of  which  sU  tblnga  grow. 

Let  the.vild  wind  shriek  sod  whblle 

Down  aistes  of  th«  leafleu  wood; 
Id  oar  garden  let  th(  ttiiatts 

Start  whsre  the  ro»«-trea  atood  i 
Let  the  rotting  mua  fall  rotten 

With  the  rain-drops  from  the  eavea; 
Let  the  dewl  Post  lie  forgotten 

In  hia  grave  with  the  yellow  leaves. 

Weary,  (he  cloud  droopeth  down  lh>m  the  sky, 

Dreary,  the  leaf  lieth  low : 
All  Ihingg  must  cmns  to  tbe  eorth  by-and-by, 

Opt  of  which  all  things  grow. 


And  again  the  bswtbora  pale 

Shall  bloSMim  sweet  in  tbe  apring ; 
And  again  the  nigbUngala 

In  tlia  long  blue  nigbta  shall  sing; 
And  seas  of  the  wind  aball  wave 

In  the  light  of  the  golden  grain  ; 
But  the  love  that  ta  gone  to  the  grave 

Shall  naver  lettmi  again. 
Weary,  the  cloud  droopeth  out  of  the  sky, 

Dreary,  tbe  leaf  lietb  low ; 
All  things  mast  coma  to  the  earth  by-and-by. 
Oat  of  which  all  things  grow. 


MR.  H.'S  OWN  NARRATIVE. 

There  was  lately  published  in  these  pages 
(No,  125,  page  585)  a  paper  entitled  fouB 
SiosiBS,  The  first  of  those  stories  related  the 
strange  experience  of  "  a  well-known  English 
artist,  Mr.  H."  On  the  publication  of  that 
account,  Mr,  H.  himself  addiessed  the  conductor 
of  thia  Journal  (to  his  great  surpriae),  and  for- 
warded to  him  his  own  narrative  of  the  oc- 
currences in  question. 

As  Mr.  H.  wrote,  without  any  concealment, 
in  his  own  name  in  full,  and  from  nis  own  studio 
in  London,  and  as  there  was  no  possible  doubt  of 
his  being  a  real  existing  personand  a  responsible 
gentieman,  it  hecarae  n  duty  to  read  his 


lublishcd  as  the  firat  of  the  "  Four  Stories,"  it 
follows  here  exactly  as  received.  It  is,  of  course, 

Eubliehed  witli  the  sanction  and  authority  of 
Ir.  H.,  and  Mr.  H.  has  himself  corrected  the 

Entering  on  no  theory  of  our  own  towards  the 
explanation  of  any  part  of  this  remarkable  nar. 
rative,  we  have  prevailed  on  Mr.  H.  to  present 
it  without  any  introductory  remarks  \rhatever.  It 
only  remains  to  add,  that  no  one  has  for  a  moment 
stood  between  as  and  Hr,  H.  in  this  matter. 
The  whole  communication  is  at  first  hand.  On 
seeing  the  article,  Four  Stories,  Mr,  H,  frankly 
and  good  humouredly  wrote,  "I  am  the  Mr. 
H.,  tlic  living  man,  of  ^bom  mention  is  made ; 
how  my  story  has  been  picked  up,  I  do  not 
know,  hut  it  is  nnt  correctly  told ;  I  have  it  by 
me,  written  by  myself,  and  here  it  ia." 

I  am  a  painter.  One  morning  in  May,  1858, 
I  was  seated  in  mj  studio  at  my  usual  occupa- 
tion. At  an  earUet  hour  than  that  at  which 
visits  are  usually  made,  I  received  one  from  a 
friend  whose  ae<)U(untance  I  had  made  lome 

Biar  or  two  previously  in  Richmond  Rarracka, 
ublin.  My  acquaintance  was  a  captain  in  the 
3rd  West  York  Militia,  and  from  the  hospitable 
manner  in  which  I  had  been  received  while  a 
^est  with  that  regiment,  as  well  as  from  the 
intimacy  that  existed  between  us  personally,  it 
was  incumbent  on  me  to  oSer  my  visitor  suit- 
able refreshments ;  consequently,  two  o'clock 
found  US  well  occupied  in  conversation,  cigars, 
and  a  decanter  of  sherry.  About  that  hour  a 
ring  at  the  bell  reminded  me  of  an  engagement 
I  had  made  with  a  model,  or  a  yonng  person 
who,  having  a  pretty  face  and  neck,  earned  a 
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iiTeliiiood  bj  stttiBg  foe  tbem  to  itrtiata.  Not 
being  in  thp  humour  for  irorlc,  I  arraa^d  witli 
bei  to  come  on  the  followiiu;  daj,  promisinj;,  of 
course,  to  remnncrate  her  for  her  lota  of  time, 
tnd  she  went  anaj.  In  about  Stg  minutes  she 
relnrned,  and,  speaking  to  me  privatelj,  staled 
that  she  had  looked  forward  to  the  mone;  for 
the  daj's  sitting,  and  would  be  inconvenienced 
br  tbe  want  of  it ;  would  I  let  her  bave  a  part  ? 
Tnere  being  no  difGcultj  on  this  point,  she 
again  went.  Close  to  tbe  street  in  vhich  I  lire 
there  is  another  of  a  rerj  similar  name,  and 
persons  who  are  not  familiar  with  my  address 
oflen  so  to  it  by  mistake.  The  model  s  waj  In; 
direct!;  through  it,  and,  on  arriviDB  there,  she 


I  Tliej  bad  forgotten  my  right  address,  and  were 
i  endeavonring  to  find  me  bj  inquiring  of  persons 
'    whom  the/  met;  in  a  few  more  minutes  thej 

were  shown  into  mj  room. 
I        Mj    DST   visitors   were    strangers    to    me. 
;    They  had  seen  a  portrait  I  had  painted,  and 
'    wished  for  likenesses  of  themselves  and  their 
I    children.    The  price  I  named  did  not  deter 
them,  and  they  asked  to  look  round  the  studio 
to  select  the  style  and  size  thej  should  prefer. 
W,V  friend  of  the  3rd  West  York,  with  infinite 
address  and  humonr,  took  upon  himself  the  office 
of  showman,  dilatii^  on  the  merits  of  the  re- 
spective works  in  a  manner  that  the  diffidence 
tout  is  expected  in  a  professional  man  when 

rking  of  his  owu  productions  woold  not  have 
red  me  to  adopt.    The  inspection  proving 

.  salisfactory,  thej  ssked  whether  I  could  paint 
the  pictures  at  uieir  house  in  the  country,  and 
there  being  no  difBculty  on  this  point,  an  en- 
gagement was  made  for  tbe  following  autumn, 
subject  to  my  writing  to  fix  tljo  time  when  I 
might  be  abfe  to  leave  town  for  tiie  purpose. 
This  bein£  adjusted,  the  Rentleman  gave  me  his 
card,  and  tliey  left.  Shortly  afterwards  my 
friend  went  also,  and  on  looking  far  the  first  time 

;  at  the  card  left  by  the  strangers,  I  was  some- 
what disappointed,  to  find  that  though  it  con- 
tained the  name  ofMr.  and  Mrs.  Kirkbeck,  there 
was  no  address.  I  tried  to  find  it  bj  looking 
at  the  Court  Guide,  but  it  contained  no  sncE 

,  name,  so  I  put  the  cud  in  my  wntmg.de3k,  and 
forgot  for  a  time  the  entire  transaction. 

I  Autumn  came,  and  with  it  a  series  of  engage- 
meats  I  b'ad  made  in  the  north  of  England. 
Tovrards  the  end  of  September 


Being  a  stranger  to  the  family,  it  was  by 
mere  accident  that  I  was  at  the  house  at 
all.  I  liad  amtnged  to  pass  a  day  and  a 
night  with  a  tii^  in  th«  neighbourhood, 
who  was  intdmste  at  the  house,  and  had  re- 
ceived an  invitation,  and  the  dinner  occurring 
on  the  evening  in  question,  I  had  been  asked  to 
aCDompany  him.  The  party  was  a  numerous 
OK,  and  u  the  meai  approached  its  termination, 
«nd  wu  about  to  subside  into  the  dessert,  tlie 
conversation  became  j^enend.  I  should  here 
meaUon  that  my  heanog  is  defective ;  at  some 


times  more  so  than  at  others,  and  on  this  par- 
ticnkr  evening  I  was  extra  deaf^so  much  so, 
that  the  conversation  only  reached  me  in  the 
form  of  a  continued  din.  At  one  instant,  how- 
ever, I  heard  a  word  distmotly  pronounced, 
thougb  it  was  uttered  by  a  person  at  a  con- 
sicierable  distance  from  me,  and  that  word  was — 
Kirkbeck.  In  the  business  of  the  London  sea- 
son I  bad  forgotten  all  about  the  visitors  of  the 
spring,  who  had  left  their  card  without  tlie 
address.  Tbe  word  reaching  me  under  such 
circumstances,  arrested  my  attention,  and  im- 
mediately recalled  the  transaction  to  my  remem- 
brance. On  the  first  opportunity  that  offered, 
I  asked  a  person  whom  I  was  conversiuv  with  if 
a  family  ot  the  name  in  question  was  resident  in 
the  neit^lihourhood.  I  was  told,  in  reply,  that 
a  Mr.  Kitkbeck  lived  at  A ,  at  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  county.  Tbe  next  morning  I 
wrote  to  this  person,  saying  that  I  beUeved 
he  called  at  my  studio  in  tiie  spring,  and  had 
mode  an  arninsement  with  me,  which  I  was 
prevented  fulfilling  by  there  being  no  address  on 
his  card  ;  furthermore,  tliat  I  should  shortly  be 
in  his  neighbourhood  on. my  return  from  the 
north,  but  should  I  be  mistikken  in  addressing 
him,  I  begged  he  would  not  trouble  himself  to 
reply  to  my  note,  I  gave  as  mj  address.  The 
Fust-office,  York.  C£i  applying  there  three 
days  afterwards,  I  received  a  note  from  Mr. 
Kirkbeck,  stating  that  he  was  very  glad  he  had 
heard  from  me,  and  that  if  I  woma  oal!  on  my 
return,  he  would  arrange  about  the  pictures ; 
he  also  told  me  to  write  a  day  before  I  proposed 
cominff,  that  he  might  not  otherwise  engage 
himself.  It  was  ultimately  arranged  that  I 
should  go  to  his  house  the  sncceeding  Saturday, 
stay  till  Monday  morning,  transact  afterwaras 
what  matters  I  bad  to  attend  to  iu  London,  and 
return  in  a  fortniglit  to  execute  the  commis- 

The  day  having  arrived  for  mj  visit,  directly 
after  breakfast  I  took  my  place  m  the  morning 
train  from  York  to  London.  The  train  would 
stop  at  Doncaster,  and  after  that  at  Betford 
junction,  where  I  should  have  to  get  out  in  order 

to  take  the  line  through  Lincoln  to  A .     The 

day  was  cold,  wet,  foggj,  and  in  every  way  as 
disagreeable  as  I  havH  ever  known  a  day  to 
be  m  an  English  October,  The  carriage  in 
which  I  was  seated  had  no  other  occupant  than 
myself,  hnt  at  Doncaster  a  lady  got  in.  My 
place  was  back  to  the  engine  and  next  to  the 
door.  As  that  b  considered  the  ladies'  seat,  I 
offered  it  to  her ;  she,  however,  very  f^raciouslj 
declined  it,  and  took  the  comer  opposite,  say- 
ing, in  a  very  agreeable  voice,  that  she  liked 
to  feel  the  breciie  on  her  cheek.  The  next  few 
minutes  were  occupied  in  locating  herself.  There 
was  the  oloak  to  be  spread  under  her,  the  skirls 
of  the  dress  to  be  arranged,  the  gloves  to  be 
tightened,  and  such  other  trifling  arrangements 
of  plumage  as  ladies  are  wont  to  moke  before 
settling  themselves  comfortably  at  church  or 
elsewhere,  the  last  and  most  important  being 
the  placing  bock  over  her  hat  the  veil  that  con- 
cealed her  features.    I  could  then  see  that  the 
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Ifidy  was  younp;,  certainlT  not  more  than  two  or 
three-and-tnent; ;  but  oeis"  moderately  UU, 
ratlier  robust  ia  make,  and  decided  in  eiprea- 
sJOD,  she  might  bave  been  two  or  three  years 

Sanger.  I  sappoee  that  ber  com pleiion  would 
termed  a  medium  one;  her  btir  being  of  a 
bright  brown,  or  anburn,  while  her  ejes  and 
rather  decidedly  marked  eyebrows  were  nearly 
black.  The  colour  of  her  cheek  was  of  that  peia 
trasj>arent  hue  that  sets  off  to  such  advantage 
large  espressire  eyes,  and  an  equable  firm  ex- 
pression of  mouth.  On  tlie  whole,  the  ensemble 
was  rather  handsome  than  beautiful,  her  ex- 
pression liaring'  that  agreeable  depth  and  har- 
mMiy  about  it  that  rendered  her  face  and  fea^ 
tares,  thauEh  not  strictly  renilar,  inflnitclv  more 
attractive  tuan  if  they  had  oeen  modelled  upon 
the  strictest  rules  of  symmetry. 

It  is  no  small  advantage  on  a  wet  day  and  a 
doll  long  journey  to  haTe  an  agreeabfe  com- 
panion, one  who  can  comerae,  ond  whose  con- 
rersatiou  has  sufficient  substance  in  it  to  make 
one  forget  the  leagtti  and  the  dreartnesa  of  the 
journey.  In  this  respect  I  had  no  deficiency  to 
complain  of,  ti<e  lady  being  decidedly  and  agree- 
ably conversational-  When  she  had  settled  her- 
aell  to  iier  eatisfaction,  she  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  look  at  my  Jiradshaw,  and  not  being  a  pro- 
ficient in  that  difficult  work,  she  requested  my 
aid  in  ascertaining  at  what  time  the  train  passed 
through  Retford  again  on  its  way  back  from 
London  to  Sork.  The  conversation  turned 
afterwards  on  eeneral  topics,  and,  somewhat  to 
my  surprise,  she  led  it  into  such  particular  anb^ 
jects  as  I  mig^t  be  supposed  to  oe  more  espe- 
ciallv  familiar  with;  indeed,  I  conidnot  avoid  re- 
marking that  her  entire  manner,  while  it  was 


when  she  listened  to  me  that  is  not  usoally  ac- 
corded to  a  stranger,  and  sometimes  she  actually 
seemed  to  refer  to  diSerent  eircumstanoes  with 
which  I  bad  been  connected  in  times  past.  After 
about  three-f^arters  of  an  hour's  convetvation 
the  train  srnved  at  Retford,  where  I  was  to 
change  carfiagea.  On  my  alighting  and  wish- 
ing her  good  morning,  she  made  a  slight  move- 
ment af  the  band  as  if  sbe  meant  me  to  shake 
it,  andonmydoii^  so  she  said,  byway  of  adieu, 
"i  dare  say  we  sWl  meet  again;"  to  wluch  I 
replied,  "I  hope  that  we  shall  all  meet  ^ain," 
and  sopsrted,  she  going  on  the  line  towards  Lon- 
don, and  I  throng  Lincofaisbire  to  A .    The 

renwioder  of  the  journey  was  cold,  wet,  and 
dreary.  I  misted  the  agreeable  conversation, 
and  tried  to  eapply  its  place  with  a  book  I  had 
brought  with  me  from  Yoik,  and  the  Times  news- 
paper, which  I  had  procured  at  Retford.  But 
the  most  disagreeable  journey  conies  to  en  end 
at  last,  and  half-past  five  in  tlie  evening  found 
me  at  the  t«nnination  of  mine-  A  carnage  was 
waiting  for  me  at  the  station,  where  Mr.  Kirk- 
beck  was  also  expected  by  the  same  train,  but 
u  he  did  not  appear  it  was  concluded  he  would 
come  bv  the  next — half  an  hour  later;  acconl- 
ingly,  toe  cairiage  drove  away  with  myself  only. 


The  family  being  from  home  at  the  moment, 
and  the  dinner  hour  being  seveo,  I  went  at  once 
to  my  mam  to  unpack  and  to  drcaa;  having 
comjueted  these  operations,  I  descended  to  the 
drawins-room.  It  probably  wanted  some  time 
to  the  muuer  hour,  as  the  lamps  were  not  L'ghted, 
but  in  their  place  a  la^e  blaztn^  fire  threw  a 
flood  of  light  into  every  comer  ofthe  room,  and 
more  especially  over  a  lady  who,  dressed  in  deep 
black,  was  standing  by  the  chimney-piece  wann- 
ing a  very  handsome  foot  on  the  edge  of  the 
fender.  Her  face  being  turned  away  from  the  door 
by  which  I  had  entered,  I  did  not  at  first  see  her 
features ;  on  my  advancing  into  the  middle  of  the 
room,  however,  the  foot  was  immedjateiy  with- 
drawn, and  she  turned  round  to  aooost  me, 
when,  to  my  profound  astonishment,  I  perceived 
that  it  was  none  other  than  my  compaoiou  in 
the  railway  carriage.  She  betrayed  no  snrptiHe 
at  seeing  me;  on  the  contrary,  withoneof  those 
agreeable  joyous  expressions  that  make  tha 
pkinest  woman  appear  beautifn],  she  accosted 
me  with,  "I  said  we  should  meet  again." 

My  bewiUerment  at  the  moment  almost  de- 
prived me  of  ntteiBBOe.  I  knew  of  no  railway 
□r  other  means  by  whidi  she  could  have  come. 
I  had  certainly  left  her  in  a  London  train,  and 
had  seen  it  start,  and  the  only  conceivable  way 
in  which  she  could  have  come  was  by  going  on. 
to  Feterborongii  and  then  retotning  by  a  branch 

to  A ,  a  circuit  of  about  ninety  miles.    As 

soon  as  my  surprise  enabled  me  to  ape^,  I  said 
that  I  wianed  I  had  come  by  tiie  same  convey- 
anne  la  herself. 

"  That  would  have  been  rather  dii&cult,"  she 
rejoined- 

At  this  moment  the  servant  came  with  the 
lamps,  and  informed  me  tliat  his  master  had 
just  arrived  and  would  be  down  in  a  few  mi- 

The  lady  took  np  a  book  containing  some  en- 
gravings, and  having  singled  one  out  (a  portnit 

of  Lady ),«aked  me  to  look  at  it  well  and 

teil  her  whethv  I  tjioogbt  it  like  ber. 

I  was  engaged  trying  to  get  up  an  opinion, 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirlcbedc  entered,  and  shak- 
ing me  heartily  by  the  hand,  apologiaed  far  aot 
bemg  at  home  to  receive  me ;  the  gentleman  ; 
ending  by  requesting  me  to  take  Hn.  ibkbeck 
in  to  dimier. 

The  iady  of  the  honse  having  taken  my  arm, 
we  marched  on.  I  certainly  hesitated  a  moment 
to  allow  Mr.  Kirkbeok  to  pass  on  first  with  tiie 
mysterious  lady  in  blade,  but  Mrs.  Kirkbcek  not 
seeming  to  understand  it,  we  paased  on  at  oace,  i 
The  dinner-party  consisting  of  ns  four  only,  we  | 
fell  into  our  respective  phices  at  the  taUe  witl>- 
out  difficulty,  the  mistress  and  master  of  the 
house  at  the  top  and  bottom,  the  lady  in  black 
and  myself  on  each  side,  llie  dinner  passed 
much  as  is  usual  ou  such  occasions.  I,  Wing 
to  play  tite  gnest,  directed  my  conversation 

ErindiMl^,  if  not  exclusively,  to  my  host  and 
ostesB,  and  I  cannot  call  to  mind  tlmt  I  or  any    i 
one  else  onoe  addieased  the  lady  opposite.    See-    . 
ing  this,  and  remembering  something  that  looked    , 
)i£t  a  sUgbt  want  of  attention  to  bu  on  coming 
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I  mto  the  dining-roam,  I  at  once  conclnded  tlut 
I  she  was  the  gOTemeu.  I  observed,  howcTer, 
that  she  made  an  excellent  dinner ;  Bhe  seemed 
I  to  sppreciate  both  the  beef  and  the  tart  aa 
well  as  a  (dasa  of  claret  itfterwaids ;  probably 
she  had  luid  no  luncheon,  or  tUe  jouriiej  had 
given  her  an  appetite. 

The  dionet  ended,  tlie  ladies  retired,  and 
after  the  uaoiil  port,  iic.  Kirkbeck  and  I  joined 
them  m  the  drawing-rooin.  B;  tliis  time,  how- 
ever, a  jnncb  larger  part;  bad  assembled.  Bro- 
thers and  siaters-iU'lBW  had  come  in  from  their 
1  the  neighboorhood,   and   Beveral 


I   m;  suppodtiMi  as  to  the  Ud;  ia  blact  being 

the  ^reniesa  was  incorrect.     After  passing 

the  time  secessaril;  occupied  in  coniplimentine 

I   the  children,  and  saying  something  to  the  dif- 

i   fncDt  perscms  to  whom  I  was  introduced,  I 

'    foDnd    myself  asain  engaged   in  conTexsation 

I    with  the  ladv  of  the  radway  carriage,  and  as 

the  topic  of  tee  evening  had  referred  principally 

I    to  portrait-painting,  ahe  continued  the  subject. 

"Do  jou  think  you  could  paint  my  portrait?" 

I    the  lady  inquired. 

I        "  Yea,  I  tbink  I  oould,  if  I  hod  the  oppor- 

I        "Now,  look  at  Biy  face  well ;  do  jou  think 
!   jou  should  recollect  mj  features  P" 
I        "  Yes,  1  am  inre  I  should  never  forget  yonr 
I  teatnres." 

"  Of  conrae  I  might  have  eipeoted  you  to 
i  say  that;  but  do  voo  think  you'conld  do  me 
I   from  recoll«etion  P 

I       "Well,  if  it  be  necessary,  I  will  try;  bnt 
'    can't  JOU  give  me  an;;  sittings  ?" 
,       "No,  quite  impossible;  it  oonid  not  be.    It 
I    is  said  that  the  print  I  showed  to  you  before 

dinner  is  like  me ;  do  you  tiiink  «o  ?" 
I       "Not  much,"  I  replied;  "it  has  not  yonrei- 
I   preaakm.   If  yon  can  give  me  only  one  sitting,  it 
I    would  be  better  than  none." 

"No;  I  dont  see  how  it  oould  be." 

The  evening  being  by  this  time  rather  far 

'    sdranoed,  und  tiie  chamber  caodles  bcinc  brought 

in,  on  the  plea  o(  being  rather  tired,  sne  shook 

me  heartily  by  the  band,  and  wished  me  good 

night.    Uj  mviterionB  acquaintance  caused  me 

'    no  small  pondering  during  the  night.     I  bad 

never  been  introduced  to  her,  I  bad  not  seen 

i    her  tpeak  1u)  any  one  during  the  entire  evming, 

I   not  even  to  wish  them  good  night — how  she  got 

I    across  the  coontir  was  an  inciplicable  mystery. 

j   Hen,  nhj  did  ahe  wish  me  to  paint  ha  from 

I  memory,  and  ■^y  could  the  not  give  me  even 

'   one  sitting  F    Finding  the  difficulties  of  a  solu- 

I    tion  to  these  qnestioDs  rather  iucrease  upon  me, 

I  made  op  my  mind  to  defer  further  cimsidera. 

I  tioQ  of  tbem  till  breakfast-time,  when  I  sup- 

'{  poaed  the  matter  would  receive  some  ducida- 

I  tion. 


The  breakfast  now  cune,  bat  with  it  no  lady 

1   infalack.   The  breakfast  over,  we  went  to  dinrcb, 

I  M0e  home  to  luncheon,  and  so.  on  through  the 

day,  but  still  no  lady,  neither  any  reference  to 

;  htt.    I  then  concluded  that  ^  most  be  sodk 


relative,  who  had  gone  away  early  la  the  morn- 
ing to  visit  another  member  of  the  family  living 
close  by.  I  was  much  puzzled,  however,  by  no 
reference  whatever  bebg  made  to  her,  and  find- 
ing no  opportunity  of  leading  anv  part  of  my 
conversation  with  tlie  family  towards  the  subject, 
I  went  to  bed  the  second  night  more  pnzzled 
than  ever.  On  the  servant  coming  in  in  the 
morning,  I  ventured  to  ask  him  the  name  of  the 
lady,  who  dined  at  the  tible  on  the  Saturday 
evening,  to  which  he  answered : 
,  ■;^Akdr,  sir  t    No  lady,  only  Mrs.  Kirkbcek, 

"Yes,  the  lady  that  sat  opposite  me  dressed 
in  bkek  ?" 

"  Perhaps,  Miss  Hudwick,  the  governess, 

"  No,  not  Miss  Kardwick ;  she  came  doivn 
afterwards." 

"  No  lady  as  I  see,  sir." 

"  Oh  dear  me,  yea,  the  lady  dressed  in  black 
that  was  in  the  drawing-room  when  I  arrived, 
before  Mr.  Kirkbeck  came  home?" 

The  man  looked  at  me  with  surprise  as  if  he 
doubted  my   canity,   and   only   answered,    "1    ; 
never  see  any  lady,  air,"  and  tiien  left.  > 

The  mystery  now  appeared  more  impenetrable 
than  ever — X  thooght  it  over  in  every  possible 
aspect,  bat  could  come  to  no  conclusion  upon 
it.  Breakfast  was  early  that  morumg,  in  order 
to  allow  of  my  catching  the  momine  train  to 
London.  The  same  cause  also  slightly  hurried 
us,  and  allowed  no  time  for  conversation  beyond 
that  having  direct  reference  to  the  business  that 
brought  me  there ;  so,  after  arranging  to  return 
to  paint  the  portraits  on  that  day  three  weeks, 
I  made  my  adieus,  and  took  my  departure  for 


I  was  assured  most  positively,  both  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kirkbecit,  tliat  no  fourth  person  dined  at 
the  table  on  the  Saturday  evening  in.  qnestion. 
Their  recollection  was  clear  on  tne  subject,  as 
they  had  debated  whether  they  should  ask  Was 
Hardwick,  the  Eovemess,  to  take  the  vacant 
seat,  but  haddecidednot  to  do  so;  ndttaer  could 
they  recal  to  mind  any  such  person  as  I  de- 
scribed in  the  whtJe  circle  of  their  acquaint- 
Some  weeks  paased.  It  was  close  npon 
Christmas.  The  light  of  a  short  winter  day 
was  drawing  to  a  oltoe,  and  I  was  seated 
at  my  table,  writing  letters  for  the  evening 
post.  My  back  was  towards  the  (olding-dooTs 
leading  into  the  room  in  which  my  visitors 
usually  waited.  I  had  been .  engaged  some 
minutes  in  writine,  when,  without  hearing  or 
seeing  miything,  I  Dccame  aware  that  a  person 
had  come  throu^  the  folding-doors,  and  was 
then  stondii^  beside  me.  I  turned,  and  beheld 
the  lady  of  the  railway,  carriage.  I  suppose 
that  my  manner  indicated  that  I  was  aomewliat 
startled,  as  the  lady,  after  the  usual  salutation, 
said,  "  Pardon  me  for  disturbing  you.  You  did 
not  hear  mo  come  ui."  Her  manner,  thougli  it 
was  more  quiet  and  subdued  than  I  had  known  it 
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berore,  ttos  liardi;  to  be  termed  grave,  still  less 
aorrtnTful.  Tliere  vnsa  change,  out  it  was  that 
kinct  of  change  onl;  which  msj  often  be  observed 
from  tlie  ba£k  impnlsiTeness  of  an  intelligent 
jouDgladj',  to  tbe  composure  and  self-posses- 
sion of  that  same  jonn^  ladf  wbcc  she  is  either 
betrothed  or  has  recently  become  a  niatrOD. 
Site  asked  me  whether  I  had  made  an;  attempt 
at  a  likeness  of  her.  I  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  I  Imd  not.  She  regretted  it  mncb,  as  ebe 
wished  one  for  her  father.  She  had  brought  an 
engraving  (n  portrait  of  Lsdj  M.  A.)  with  her 
.  that  she  thought  would  assist  me.  It  was  like 
the  one  she  had  asked  m;  opinion  upon  at  the 
house  in  Lincolnshire.  It  hod  always  been  coa- 
sidered  verj  like  her,  and  she  would  leave  it 
with  me.  Then  (putting  her  hand  impressively 
on  my  arm)  she  added,  "  She  really  would  be 
most  thankful  and  grateful  to  me  if  I  would  da 
it"  (and,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  she  added),  "  ai 
macA  depended  oa  U,"  Seeing  she  was  so  much 
in  earnest,  I  took  np  my  sketeh-book,  and  by 
the  dim  light  that  was  still  remaining  began  to 
make  a  rapid  pencil  sketch  of  het.  On  observing 
my  doin^  so,  however,  instead  of  giving  me 
what  assistance  she  was  able,  she  turned  awav 
under  pretence  of  looking  at  the  pictures  around 
the  room,  occasionally  passing  from  one  to  an- 
other  so  as  to  enable  me  to  catch  a.  momentary 
glimpse  of  her  features.  In  this  manner  I  made 
two  Imrried  but  rather  expressive  sketches  of 
ber,  which  being  all  that  the  declining  light 
would  allow  me  to  do,  I  shut  my  book,  and  she 
prepared  to  leave.  This  time,  instead  of  the 
usual  "  Good  mominff,"  she  wished  mo  an  im- 
pressively pronounced  "  Good-by,"  flrmlv  hold- 
mg  rather  than  shaking  ray  hand  while  she  said 
it.  I  accompanied  her  to  the  door,  outside  of 
vbicli  she  seemdd  rather  to  fade  into  the  dark- 
ness than  to  pass  throngh  it.  Sut  I  refer  this 
impression  to  my  own  &mcy. 

I  immediately  inquired  of  the  servant  why 
she  had  not  announced  tbe  visitor  to  me.  Sbe 
stated  that  she  was  not  aware  there  bad  been 
one,  and  that  any  one  who  had  entered  must 
have  done  so  when  she  had  left  the  street  door 
open  about  half  an  hour  previously,  while  she 
went  across  the  road  for  a  moment. 

Soon  after  this  occurred  I  had  to  fullil  an  en- 

K^ment  at  a  house  near  Bosworth  Field,  in 
iceatershire.  I  left  town  on  a  Friday,  having 
sent  some  pictures,  that  were  too  large  to  take 
with  me,  by  the  luggage  train  a  week  previ- 
oosly,  in  order  that  tney  might  be  at  the  noose 
on  my  arrival,  and  occasion  me  no  loss  of  time 
in  waiting  for  them.  On  getting  to  tbe  house, 
however,  I  fouijd  that  they  had  not  been  heard 
of,  and  on  inquiring  at  the  station,  it  was  stated 
tbat  a  case  similar  to  the  one  I  described  bad 
passed  through  and  gone  on  to  Leicester,  where 
it  probablT  still  was.  It  being  Friday,  and  past 
tlie  hour  tor  the  post,  there  was  no  possibility 
of  getting  a  letter  to  Leicester  before  Monday 
morning,  as  the  luggage  o&ce  would  be  closed 
tliere  on  the  Sunday ;  consequently,  I  could  in  no 
ease  expect  the  arrival  of  the  pictures  before 
tbe  succeeding  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.    The 


loss  of  three  days  would  be  a  serious  one ; 
therefore,  to  avoid  it,  I  snggested  to  my  bost 
that  I  should  leave  immediately  to  transact 
some  business  in  South  Staffordshire,  aslshould 
be  obliged  to  attend  to  it  before  my  return  to 
town,  and  if  I  could  see  about  it  in  the  vacant 
interval  thus  thrown  upon  my  hands,  it  would 
be  saving  me  tbe  same  amount  of  time  after  my 
visit  to  his  house  was  concluded.  This  arrange- 
ment meeting  with  his,  ready  assent,  I  hastened 
to  the  Atherstone  station  on  the  Trent  Valley 
B^lway.     Ey  reference  to  Bradshaw,  I  found 

tbat  my  route  laj  through  L ,  where  I  was 

to  change  carnages,  to  S ,  in  Stafford- 
shire,   r  was  just  in  time  for  the  train  that 

would  put  me  down  at  L at  eight  in 

the  evening,  and  a  tnun  was  announced  to 

start  from  L for  S'        at  ten  minutes 

after  eight,  answering,  as  I  concluded,  to  the 
train  in  which  I  was  about  to  travel.  I  there- 
fore saw  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  I  should 
get  to  my  journey's  end  tbe  same  night ;  but  on 
my  srriving  at  L I  found  ray  plans  en- 
tirely frustrated.  The  train  arrived  punctually, 
and  I  got  out  intending  to  wait  on  the  platform 
for  the  arrival  of  tbe  carriages  for  the  oilier  line. 
I  found,  however,  that  though  the  two  lines 
crossed  at  L— — ,  tliey  did  not  oommuaicate 

with  each  other,  tbe  L station  on  (Ue 

Trent  Valley  line  being  on  one  side  of  the  town, 
and  the  L station  on  tbe  South  Stafford- 
shire line  on  the  other.  I  also  found  that  there 
was  not  time  to  get  to  the  other  station  so  as 
to  catch  the  train  the  same  eveniug;  indeed, 
the  train  had  just  that  moment  passed  ou  a 
lower  level  beneath  my  feet,  and  to  get  to  the 
other  side  of  the  town,  where  it  would  stop  for 
two  minutes  only,  was  out  of  tbe  qnestion. 
There  was,  therefore,  nothing  for  it  but  to  put 
up  at  the  Swan  Hotel  for  the  night.  I  have  an 
especial  dislike  to  passbg  an  evening  at  an 
hotel  in  a  country  town.  Dinner  at  sncTi  places 
I  never  take,  as  I  had  rather  go  without  than 
have  such  as  I  am  likely  to  get.  Books  are 
never  to  be  had,  the  country  newspapers  do  not 
interest  me.  The  Times  I  bare  spelt  through  on 
my  journey.  Tbe  society  I  am  likely  to  meet 
have  few  ideas  in  common  with  myself.  Under 
snob  circam  stances,  I  usually  resort  to  a  meat 
tea  to  while  away  the  time,  and  when  that  is 
over,  occupy  myself  in  writing  letters. 

This  was  the  first  time  I  had  been  in  L , 

and  while  waiting  for  the  tea,  it  occurred 
to  me  how,  on  two  occasions  within  the  past 
six  months,  I  bad  been  on  the  point  of  coming 
to  that  very  place,  at  one  time  to  execute  a 
small  comtniBsion  for  au  old  acquaintanoe,  resi- 
dent there,  and  onotlier,  to  get  the  materials  for 
a  picture  I  proposed  painting  of  an  incident  in 
the  early  life  of  Dr.  Johnson.  I  should  bave 
oome  on  each  of  these  occasions  had  not  other 
arrangements  diverted  my  purpose  and  caused 
me  to  postpone  tbe  jonmey  indefinitely.  The 
thought,  however,  would  occur  to  me,  "  How 

strange !    Haie  I  am  at  L ,  by  no  intention 

-'  ly  own,  though  I  Ikave  twice  tried  to  jret 
-• '  '•- -  '-"-'  ■■    When  I  had  done  tea, 


re  and  been  biuked 
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I  I  thought  I  might  as  veil  viite  to  an  acquunt- 
1,  aoce  1  hadtnown  Mine  years  preTiousI;,  uid 
I'  nfao  lived  ia  the  Cathednl-close,  asking  him 
1 1  to  come  and  pass  an  hour  or  two  with  me.  Ac- 
COTdingl;,  I  rang  for  the  waitress  and  asked : 

"  Does  Mr.  Lute  live  ia  Liciiflcid  p" 
I         "  Yes.  sir." 
'        "  CAthedral-close  F" 
|.       "  Yes,  sir," 

"  Cao  I  send  a  note  to  liim  ?" 

I  wrote  the  note,  saying  where  I  was,  and 

i     ssktDg  i[  he  would  come  for  an  hour  or  two  aiid 

J    talk  over  old  matters.    The  note  was  taken ;  in 

!;    ^Dt  twenty  miiiutes  a  penon  oF  gentlemaul; 

'I   appearance,  and  what  might  be  termed  the  ad- 

|l   vanced  middle  age,  entered  the  room  with  mj 

'l  note  in  his  hand,  saying  that  I  had  sent  liim  a 

letter,  be  presumed,  by  mistake,  as  he  did  not 

know  my  name.    Seeing  instantlv  that  he  was 

'     not  the  person  I  inteoded  to  write  to,  I  apo- 

toffised,  and  asked  whether  thei'e  was  not  an- 

I     otber  Mr,  Lute  living  in  L ? 

I        "  No,  there  was  none  other." 

"Certainly,"  I  rejoined,  "my  friend  must 
have  given  me  his  right  address,  for  I  had 
I  written  to  him  on  other  occasions  here.  Ue  was 
a  fair  yoang  man,  he  sueceedcd  to  an  estate  in 
I  consequence  of  his  uncle  having  been  killed  while 
I  hunting  with  the  Quom  bounds,  and  he  mur- 
,  ried  BMut  two  yeara  since  a  iady  of  the  name  of 
I   Fairbairn." 

I       Tlie  stranger  very  composedly  replied,  "You 
'  are  speakbg  of  Mr.  Clvne ;  he  did  live  in  the 
I   Colliedral-close,  but  he  Das  now  ^ne  away." 
[       The  stnnger  was  right,  and  m  my  surprise 
I  esdaimed: 

"  Oh  dear,  to  be  sore,  (hat  ia  the  name ;  what 
coald  have  made  me  address  you  instead?    I 
really  begyonrpardon ;  my  writing  to  jou,  and 
anconscionsly  guessins  your  name,  is  one  of  the 
I    most  extraordinary  ana  uuaccoantable  things  I 
'.   ever  did.    Pray  jsudon  me," 
He  continued  very  quietly, 
"  There  b  no  need  of  apoh^ ;  it  boppens 
Uiat  you  are  the  very  person  I  most  wished  to 
■ee.    You  are  a  painter,  and  I  want  you  to  paint 
a  portrait  of  my  daughter ;  can  yon  come  to  my 
boose  immediately  for  the  purpose  ?" 

I WRS  rather  surprised  at  finoing  myself  known 
by  him,  and  the  turn  matters  had  taken  being 
so  entirely  aneipected,  I  did  not  at  the  moment 
feel  inclined  to  undertake  the  business ;  I  there- 
fore explained  how  I  was  situate,  Etating  that  I 
had  onfv  the  nest  day  and  Monday  at  my  dis- 
posaL  He,  however,  pressed  me  so  earnestly,  that 
1  arranged  to  do  what  I  could  for  him  in  those 
two  days,  and  having  put  np  my  baggage,  and 
arranged  other  matters,  I  accompanied  liim  to 
his  lioose.  Durtne  the  walk  home  he  scarcely 
spoke  a  word,  but  his  taciturnity  seemed  only  a 
oontinuanee  of  his  quiet  composure  at  the  inn. 
On  onr  arrival  he  introduced  me  to  his  daughter 
Uaria,  and  then  left  the  room.  Maria  Lute  was 
a  fair  and  a  decidedly  handsome  girl  of  about 
fifteen;  bet  manner  vas,  however,  in  advance  of 
hec  yean,  and  evinced  that  self-possesuon,  and, 


in  the  favourable  sense  of  the  term,  that  woman- 
liiiess,  that  is  only  seen  at  such  an  early  age 
in  girls  that  have  oeen  left  motherless,  or  from 
other  causes  thrown  much  on  their  swn  re' 
sources. 

She  had  evidently  not  been  informed  of  the 
purpose  of  mv  coming,  and  only  knew  that  I 
was  to  stay  there  for  the  night ;  she  therefore 
eiCQsed  herself  for  a  few  moments,  that  slie 
might  give  the  requisite  directions  to  the  ser- 
vants as  to  preparing  my  room.  When  she  re- 
turned, she  told  me  that  I  should  not  see  her 
father  again  that  evening,  the  state  of  his  health 
having  obliged  him  to  retire  for  the  night;  bat 
she  hoped  I  should  be  able  to  see  him  soma 
time  on  the  morrow.  Li  the  mean  time,  she 
hoped  I  would  moke  myself  quite  at  home,  and 
coll  for  anything  I  wanted.  She,  herself,  waa 
sittiae  in  the  drawing-room,  but  perhaps  I 
should  like  to  smoke  ai^  take  something ;  if  so, 
there  was  a  fire  in  tlie  housekeeper's  room,  and 
she  would  come  and  sit  with  me,  as  she  ex- 
pected the  medical  attendant  every  minate,  and 


lOke,  or  take  anything,  but  sat  down  by  t 
Sre,  when  she  immediately  joined  n       "' 


versed  well  and  readily,  and  with  a  . 
language  singular  in  a  person  so  young.  WiUi- 
out  being  disagreeably  inquisitive,  or  putting 
any  question  to  me,  she  seemed  desirous  3 
learning  the  business  that  had  brought  me  to 
the  house.    I  told  her  that  her  father  wished 


She  remained  silent  and  thoughtful  for  a 
moment,  and  then  seemed  to  comprehend  it  at 
once.  She  told  me  that  a  sister  of  hen,  an  only 
one,  to  whom  her  father  was  devotedly  at- 
tached, died  near  four  months  previously : 
that  her  father  had  never  yet  reooverea 
from  the  shock  of  her  death.  He  had  often 
expressed  the  most  earnest  wish  for  a  por- 
trait of  her;  indeed,  it  was  his  one  thought, 
and  she  hoped,  if  something  of  the  kind  could 
be  done,  it  would  improve  his  health.  Here  she 
hesitated,  stammered,  and  burst  into  tears. 
After  a  while  she  continued :  "It  is  no  use 
hiding  from  you  what  you  must  very  soon  be 
aware  of.  Papa  ia  insane — he  has  been  so  ever 
since  dear  Caroline  was  buried.  He  says  be  is 
always  seeinc  dear  Caroline,  and  he  is  subject 
to  fearful  delusions.  Tlie  doctor  says  he  cannot 
tell  how  much  worse.he  may  be,  and  that  evenr- 
thbg  dangerous,  like  knives  or  razors,  ore  to  Be 
kept  out  of  his  reach.  It  was  necessary  yon 
should  not  see  him  again  this  evening,  as  lie  was 
unable  to  converse  properly,  and  I  fear  the  same 
may  be  the  cose  to-morrow ;  but  perhaps  you  can 
stay  over  Sunday,  and  I  may  be  able  to  assist 
you  in  doing  what  he  wishes."  I  asked  whether 
thev  bad  any  materials  for  making  a  likeness — 
a  photograpli,  a  sketch,  or  anything  else  for  me 
to  go  from.  "No,  they  had  nothing."  "Could 
she  describe  her  clearly  f"  She  thought  she 
could;  and  there  was  a  print  that  was  very 
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mucli  like  lier,  but  she  hftd  Enlilaid  it.  I 
tioned  that  with,  socit  disadTuiUgBs,  uu.  ._ 
snoU  au  absence  of  materiola,  I  did  not  antici- 
pate a^satisfactoij  result.  I  hadpEtinted  por- 
truts  under  such  circum stances,  but  tlieir  sac- 
cess  maoh  depended  upon  the  powers  of  descrip- 
tion of  the  peraODs  who  were  to  assist  me  bj 
their  recollectioiL ;  in  some  iustaucas  I  had 
Attained  a  oertain  uaount  of  soccess,  but 
most  the  result  was  quite  a  failure.  The  b 
dical  attendant  came,  but  I  did  not  see  him. 
leatnt,  however,  that  he  ordered  a  strict  natcli 
to  be  kept  on  bis  patient  till  he  came  again  the 
next  morning.  Seeinc  the  state  of  things,  and 
bow  much,  the  little  lady  had  to  attend  to,  I  re- 
tired earlj  to  bed.  The  nest  morning  I  heard 
that  her  father  was  decidedlj  better ;  he  '  ' 
inquired  earnestly  on  wakinK  wiistber  I 
really  in  tlie  honse,  and  at  breakfast-time  he 
»eut  down  to  sav  that  he  hoped  nothing  would 
prevent  dit  malcing  an  attempt  at  the  portrait 
immediately,  and  be  eipceted  to  be  able  to  aee 
me  in  the  course  of  the  oay. 

Directly  after  breakEast  I  set  to  work,  aided 
by  such  description  aa  the  sister  could  give  me. 
I  tried  again  and  again,  but  without  success,  or, 
indeed,  the  bast  prospect  of  it.  The  features,  I 
was  told,  were  separately  like,  bat  the  ezpreseion 
waa  not.  I  toiled  on  the  greeter  part  of  the  day 
with  no  better  resnlt.  The  different  atui^es  I 
made  were  taken  np  to  the  iuTalld,  but  the  same 
answer  was  always  i-etaroed — no  resomhlanee. 
I  had  exerted  myself  t«  the  utmost,  and,  in  fact, 
was  not  a  little  fatieued  by  so  doing — a  circum- 
atance  that  the  little  kdy  evidently  noticed,  as 
she  eipreaaed  herself  most  grateful  fur  the  in- 
tereat  she  could  see  I  took  m  the  matter,  and 
referred  the  unsuccessful  result  entirely  to  her 
want  of  powers  of  description.  8he  aUo  said  it 
was  so  providing!  sbdwdaprint — aportraitaf 
a  lady— that  was  to  like,  but  it  had  gone — she 
had  missed  it  from  her  book  for  three  weeks 
past.  It  was  the  more  disappointing,  a>  she  was 
sore  it  would  have  been  of  such  great  assistance. 
I  asked  if  she  could  tell  me  who  the  print 
was  of,  as  if  I  knew,  I  could  easily  procure 
one  in  London.  She  onawered.  Lady  M.  A. 
Immediately  the  name  was  uttered  the  whole 
scene  of  the  ladj  of  the  railway  oarriaige  pre- 
sented itself  to  me.  I  had  my  sketch-book  iu 
my  portmanteaa  np-stairs,  and,  by  a  fortunate 
chance,  fixed  in  it  was  Ibe  print  in  question, 
with  the  two  pencil  sketehes,  I  instantly 
brought  them  down,  and  showed  them  to 
Uaria  Lnte.  She  looked  at  them  for  a  mo- 
ment, turned  her  eyes  full  upon  me,  and  said 
slowly,  and  with  somelliing  like  fear  m  her 
manner,  "Where  did  you  get  these?"  Hhea 
quicker,  and  without  waitin?  for  my  answer, 
"Let  me  take  them  iualantly  to  papa."  She 
was  away  ten  minutes,  or  more ;  when  she  re- 
turned, her  father  came  with  her.  He  did  not 
wait  for  salutations,  but  said,  in  a  tone  and 
manner  I  had  not  observed  in  him  before,  "  I 
was  right  all  the  time;  it  was  you  that  I  saw 
with  her,  and  these  sketches  are  ftom  her,  and 
from  no  one  else.    I  value  tiiem  more  than  all 


my  possessions,  exoent  this  dear  cUihl."  The 
daughter  also  assured  me  that  the  print  I  had 
broiigjit  to  the  house  must  be  the  one  taken 
from  the  book  about  three  weeks  before,  in 
proof  of  which  ake  pointed  out  to  me  the  gum 
marks  at  the  back,  which  exactly  coireaponded 
with  those  left  on  the  blank  leaf.  From  the 
moment  the  father  saw  these  aketohes  his  mental 
health  returned. 

I  was  not  allowed  to  touch  either  of  the  pencil 
draivinga  in  the  sketch-book,  as  it  was  feai^  I 
might  mjurc  them;  but  anoilpicturefram  them 
was  commenced  immediately,  the  father  sitting 
by  me  hour  after  hour,  directing  my  touches, 
eonversing  rationally,  and  indeed  cheerfully, 
while  he  aid  so.  He  avoided  direct  reference 
to  bis  deluaions,  but  from  time  to  time  led  the 
conversation  to  the  manner  in  which  I  had 
ariginallj  obtained  the  sketches.  The  doet^a 
came  in  the  evening,  and,  after  extolling  the 

E articular  treatment  he  had  adopted,  prononnced 
is  patient  decidedly,  and  he  belied  perma- 
nently, improved. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  we  all  went  to 
churcL  The  father,  for  the  first  tim^  since  his 
bereavement.  During  a  walk  wliich  he  took  with 
me  after  luncheon,  he  again  approadied  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sketches,  and  after  some  seeming  hesi- 
tation as  to  whether  he  should  confide  in  me  or 
not,  said,  "  Your  writing  to  roe  bj  name,  from 
the  inn  at  L ,  was  one  of  those  inex- 
plicable circumsteaces  that  I  suppose  it  is  im- 
possible to  clear  up.  *I  knew  you,  however, 
directlv  I  saw  yon  ;  when  those  about  me  con- 
sidereu  that  my  intellect  was  disordered,  and 
that  I  spoke  incoherently,  it  was  only  because  I 
saw  things  that  they  did  not.  Since  her  death, 
I  know,  with  a  certainty  that  nothing  wUl  ever 
disturb,  that  at  different  times  I  have  been  in 
the  actual  and  visible  presence  of  my  dear 
daughter  that  is  gone--oftenei,  indeed,  just 
after  her  death  than  latterly.  Of  the  many  tmiee 
that  tills  has  occuTied,  I  distinctly  remember 
seeing  her  in  a  railway  carriage,  speaking 
person  seated  opposite ;  who  tliat  person 
was  I  could  not  ascertain,  as  my  position  seemed 
to  be  immediately  behind  him.  1  next  saw  her 
at  a  dinner-table,  with  others,  and  amount  those 
others  unquestionably  I  saw  yourself.  I  after- 
wards  leaiiit  that  at  that  time  I  was  considered 
to  be  in  one  of  my  lon^t  and  most  violent 
puviysms,  as  I  continuea  to  see  her  speaking 
to  you,  in  the  midst  of  a  lai^e  aseemuy,  for 
some  hours.  Again  I  saw  her,  standing  by  your 
side,  while  you  were  engaged  iu  either  writing 
or  dra.wing.  I  saw  her  once  a«nn  afterwards, 
hut  the  next  time  I  saw  voniseu  waa  iu  the  inn 
parlour." 
The  picture  was  proceeded  with  the  next  day, 
id  on  the  day  after  the  face  was  competed,  and 
I  afterwards  brought  it  with  me  to  liondon  to 
Snish. 

I  have  often  seen  Mr.  L.  since  that  period ; 
his  health  is  perfectly  re-estabiished,  and  bis 
manner  and  conversation  are  as  cdieerful  as  can 
be  expected  within  a  few  years  of  so  great  a 
bereavement. 


THE  TERRESTBIAL  PARADISE. 


The  portaiit  now  bangs  in  bis  bedroom,  with 
Uw  print  and  tlie  two  sketohea  bj  the  side,  nad 
'   written  beneath  ia ;  "  C.  L.,  13th  September, 
18S8,  aged  23." 


'  THE  TEBHEaTBIAL  PAKAD18E. 

,      "I  WOULD  eiamine  the  true  seat  of  tiat 
Terrestiiai  Paradise,"  savs  Burton,  in  his  Ana- 
'   tomj  of  Melancholy.     Toe  desire  was  not  pecu' 
j   liar  to  him;  for  the  subject  has  empkjea  the 
•    wits  of  countLess  scholm,  and  haa  diawD  hnn- 
I  dieda  of  traveUera  in  old  times  to  the  distant 
I  hinds  of  Asia,  where,  if  they  did  not  discover 
what  they  songht,  the;  at  least  found  a  goodly 
store  of  strange  ^cts  and  atranger  fancies,  the 
I   bright  Aurora  of  that  more  certain  ideographical 
knowledge  which  we  now  possess,    Not  satisfied 
I   that  the  Bible  should  leave  the  exact  place  of 
Paradise  undefined,  the  varions  eiplorara  made 
'  a  verj  science  of  guesswork,  and  quarrelled 
withone  another  as  to  the  reUtivB  value  of  their 
gnessea.    Por  it  is  one  of  the  noteworthy  cha- 
I   raet^sticsof  the  human  mind  that  It  will  needs 
hanker  after  reducing  to  the  moat  precise  and 
mecbanioal  form  that  which  is  really  more  im- 
pressive byreaaonoF  its  TOTueaess.  Eutfaosiasts 
i'   nave  been  known  to  ascena  Monut  Ararat  that 
'\  ther  might  see  whether  there  were  any  remains 
r  of  Noa^s  Ark  on  the  top ;  and  the  schoolmen  of 
former  ages  consumed  their  livea  in  dispoting 
[    as  to'  the  shape  and  Dt^nental  compoaitioc  of 
1.  angels  and  6t  devils,  the  exact  locality  and 
dimensions  of  hell,  the  natute  of  the  fire  burn- 
ing tliere,  the  number  of  spirits  who  could 
dance  on  the  point  of  a  needle^  the  character  of 
the  earth's  centre,  the  quarter  of  the  world 
where  Ophir  was,  the  precise  day  of  tbe  month 
:,  on  which  Adam  was  bom,  tlie  langoage  he 
il   spoke,  the  genos  and  speeiea  of  the  Tree  of 
-    Knowledge,  the  name  which  Satan  bore  before 
.    his  fall,  the  delicate  ijuestion  whether  that  po- 
tentate be  adorned  with  a  tail  or  not,  and  the 
I    like  exquisite  refinements  of  curiosity.    What 
wonder,  then,  that  the  site  of  Paradise  should  be 
i'   eagerlysonght  for  and  fiercely  argued  over  ? 
I      Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  in  his  liigtoiy  of  the 
World  (a  wonderful  production  of  human  in- 
dui^  and  learning,  written  in  noble  English), 
detotea  the  whole  oC  chapter  iii.,  consisting  of 
Sfteeu  sectiona,  to  a  discourse  on  Paradise,  its 
'  situaticni,  geographical  features,  soil,  climate, 
Ac.     Sir  Walter  ia  very  rtrong  in  denouncing  the 
opinion  that  there  was  never  an^  teal,  physical 
Paradise  at  all,  and  that  the  descnption  given  hy 
(    MoseaisentiTelym^ticalandallegorioal;  tbongn 
;    this  view  was  maintained  by  no  leas  anthori- 
lies  than  Origen,  Phiio,  Pranciscus  Geoi^us, 
St.  Ambrose,  and  some  others.    The  first  toiee 
.;   of  these  writers  contended  that  the  four  rivers 
of  Fandiae  meant  the  four  cardinal  virtaes 
(via.   justice,  tempeta^o^  fortitude,  and  pra- 
'.   ikact),  or  else  the  four  chief  Inxnries  (rf  hie — 
I    oil,  wine,  milk,  and  honey.     St.  Ambrose  set 
!'    Fatadtse  in  the  virtues  of  the  mind,  declaring 
I    that  by  the  Garden  of  Eden  waa  signified  the 
Soul;  by  Aii'^j  Underrtanding ;  by  £Te,  the 


Senses;  by  the  Serpent,  Deleotation;  by  the 
Tree  of  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil,  Sa- 
pxatx ;  and  by  the  rest  of  tbe  trees  the  fir- 
toes  of  the  mbd. 

Angnstm  Chcysamensis  was  of  opinion  that 
ParaiEae  was  not  merely  defaoed  after  the  ei- 
pulsion  of  Adam,  but  absolutely  and  utterly 
deatroyed,  so  that  the  seekers  i^er  it  look  for 
that  wnich  baa  now  no  existence  whatever ;  and 
to  this  conception  Luther  was  thought  to  in- 
cline. The  Manicheana  and  some  modern  authors 
affirm  tint,  when  man  was  created,  the  whole 
earth  was  on  Eden,  though,  according  to  certain 
writers,  there  was  one  special  part  more  ex- 
quisite than  the  rest,  wherein  Adam  and  Eve 
resided.  Goropins  Becanns  places  Paradise  near 
the  river  Acesinea,  on  the  confines  of  India ; 
Tertnllian,  Bonaventura,  and  Dotandua  affirm 
that  itwasundertheEquinoetiaJ;  while  another 
anthority  contends  that  it  was  situated  in  a 
rc^on  which  we  now  astoeiate  with  anything 
but  pandiaiacal  ideas — viz,  henealJi  the  rlortn 
Pole.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Arctic 
regions  were  long  associated  with  ideas  of 
enchantment  and  beauty — mainly,  no  doubt, 
becaose  of  their  remoteness  and  mystery.  The 
ancients  believed  that  in  the  extreme  North  the 
sound  of  the  sun  might  be  heard  as  he  isaned 
out  of  the  ocean,  and  that  the  gods  might  be  seen 
walking,  in  awfnl  majesty,  about  the  lonely 
shores  of  the  world's  end.  Virgil  places  the 
happy  land  ot  the  ever-joyons  Hyperboreans 
under  the  North  Pole;  ana  in  more  modern 
times  it  was  thought  by  some  ot  the  great  navi- 
gators that  behind  the  farthest  circles  of  "  thick- 
ribbed  ice,"  there  was  a  country  of  surpassing 
and  sapernatoral  loveiiness.  Peter  Comestor,  in 
describing  the  site  of  Paradise,  seems  to  sng- 
sest  the  neighbourhood  of  the  North  Pole. 
Paradise,  says  he,  "is  a  most  [deasant  place, 
severed  from  oar  habitable  zone  by  a  long  tract 
of  land  and  aea,  and  elevated  so  that  it  reaches 
to  the  globe  of  the  moon."  A  simiUr  opinion  is 
expressed  by  Moses  Barcephas,  who  saye  that 
"  Paradise  is  set  in  a  region  far  raised  above  the 
part  which  we  inhabit ;  whereby  it  comes  to  pass 
that  from  Ihence  those  rivers  (the  four  riveta 
mentioned  in  the  Bible)  "  fall  down  with  such  a 
headlong  violence  as  worda  cannot  express,  and, 
beinff  impelled  hy  that  force,  are  carried  under 
the  deep  ocean,  and  ag^ain  rise  and  boil  up  in 
this,  onr  habitable  world."  Ephram  gives  an- 
other account,  which  has  a  certain  cloudy  vast- 
ness  and  grandeur  :  "  Paradise,"  he  writea, 
"  enoonipasses  or  embraces  the  whole  earth,  and 
is  so  set  beyond  the  ocean-aea  as  to  environ  the 
orb  of  tbe  earth  on  every  side,  as  the  orb  of  the 
moon  embrsoes  the  moon  itself." 

The  number  of  gnessea  as  to  the  situation  of 
Paradise  are,  indeed,  almost  countless.  Besides 
the  localities  already  indicated,  it  has  been 
placed  on  Mount  AxmA;  in  a  plain  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Taorus ;  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon  (where  there  is  a  moontmn  called  the 
Peak  of  Adam,  underneath  which  the  native* 
tell  yon  that  t^  first  man  lies  buried,  and 
whereon  they  show  the  gigantic  impiesa  of  his 
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foot);  in  Sumatra i  ia  Ihe  Canaries;  in  tbe 
Holj  Land ;  in  Persia ;  in  Sjria ;  in  Etbiopia ; 
in  the  land  now  covered  bj  tbe  Cafpian  Sea; 
in  tbo  ntmost  Bonthem  regiong ;  in  tne  moon ; 
ID  the  Seventh  Heaven,  according  to  MaLomet 
(but  tbe  last  two  assertiona  abandon  the  idea 
oFaTerrestriat  ParadiBe  altogether);  and  avast 
centra!  part  of  the  globe,  comprising  a  large 
piece  of  Asia  and  a  portion  of  Africa,  tbe  four 
rivers  being  the  Ganges,  tbe  Tigris,  the  Eu- 
phratea,  and  tbe  Nile.  Nay,  an  American 
writer  has  been  bold  enougii  to  aasert  that 
Adam  and  Eve  were  created  in  a  Transatlantic 
Paradise.  The  most  commonly  received  opinion 
is,  that  it  was  situated  between  the  conflnence 
and  the  divergence  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris,  two  oat  of  tbe  four  rivers  which  watered 
tbe  realm  of  Adam  and  Eve.  This  is  apparentl; 
tlie  locality  somewhat  vaguely  indicated  by 
Milton  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  Paradise  Lost. 

It  should  be  observed  that  writers  in  general 
frequently  confound  the  terms  "Eden"  and  "Pa- 
radise," wlieteas  there  is  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween tbcm.  Eden  (which  is  a  Hebrew  word, 
Biguifying  "  pleasure  )  was  the  most  choice  and 
exquisite  part  of  the  world,  but  Paradise  was 
tbe  most  choice  and  exqnisite  part  of  Eden. 
This  idea  of  a  peculiar  and  special  seat  of  plea- 
sure is  conveyed  by  Moses  in  tbo  expression, 
"the  garden  of  Eden,"  which  may  be  conceived 
as  tbe  innermost  sanctuary  oF  delight  and  primal 
loveliness.  Milton,  of  course,  preserved  the 
distinction ; 

So  on  he  fuet,  aad  to  the  boidrr  comes 

Of  Eden,  where  delidona  Paradise, 

Now  naarer,  crowns  with  ber  ondoinre  green, 

Ai  w[th  H  rani  mound,  the  chami>ain  taeid 

Of  a  ateep  wildemeu. 

Paradise,  then,  was  in  tbe  middle  Eden;  and 
in  the  middle  of  Paradise  were  tbe  Tree  of  Life 
and  the  Tree  of  Knowledge;  which  gives  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  in  bis  Garden  of  Cyrus,  occa- 
sion to  say,  in  his  lofty  manner,  that,  "  whatever 
was  the  ambient  figure"  of  Paradise,  "  there 
wanted  not  a  centre  and  rule  of  decussation." 
The  outer  wall  of  "  tlie  garden  of  Eden"  is  de- 
scribed by  Sir  John  Mandeville,  though  not  on 
bis  own  authority,  for  he  very  honestly  con- 
fesses that  be  never  saw  it.  "  Of  Paradise," 
be  writes,  in  that  spirit  of  child-like  faith  which 
we  half  smile  at  and  half  love,  "necsnnotlspeak 
properly ;  /or  I  wo*  not  there.  It  is  far  beyond" 
(that  is,  beyond  the  limit  of  his  wandennga); 
"  and  slso  I  was  not  worthy.  But  what  I  have 
heard  say  of  wise  men  beyond,  I  shall  tell  you 
with  good  will.  Paradise  Terrcstre,  as  wise 
men  say,  is  the  highest  place  of  earth — tlmt  is, 
in  all  the  world;  and  it  is  so  high  that  it 
toucheth  nigh  to  the  circle  of  the  moon.  .  .  . 
For  it  is  soliigh  that  the  flood  of  Noah  ne  might 
Dot  come  to  it ;  albeit  it  did  cover  all  the  ei^h 
of  the  world,  aU  ab',  and  aboven  and  beneatben, 
save  Paradise  alone.  And  this  Paradise  is  en- 
closed all  ab'  with  a  wall,  and  men  wis  not 
whereof  it  is;  for  the  walls  be  covered  all  over 
with  moss,  as  it  seemetb.  And  it  seemeth  not 
that  the  wait  is  stone  of  nature.    And  that  wall 


itretchelh  from  the  south  to  tbe  north,  and  it 
hath  not  but  one  entry,  that  ia  closed  with  fire 
buming;  so  that  no  man  that  is  mortal  ne  dare 
not  enter."  A  very  grand  and  poetical  account 
of  Paradise,  as  seen  Soia  afar,  is  given  in  the  old 
romance  of  Dr.  Fauatus,  tranalated  from  the 
German  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
Doctor  is  on  bis  travels  with  Mephistopheles, 
and  is  standing  on  the  aummit  of  Mount  Qiu- 

looked  lowards  the  Eut,  he  saw  a 
might7  dear  streak  of  Sre  coming  fiom  heaven  npoa 
earth,  even  as  If  it  had  t>eea  one  of  the  beams  of  the 
He  saw  In  the  water  four  mightj  walen 
■priaging:  one  had  his  coariB  towuds  India,  the 
second  towards  Egypt,  the  thiid  and  foarth  tooardi 
Armeais.  When  he  law  these,  he  would  needs 
know  of  hia  spirit  [Uephiitophelee]  whit  waters 
they  were,  and  from  whence  they  came :  his  spirit 
gave  him  gently  an  answer,  saying,  "  It  ia  Para- 
dise that  lyelh  so  far  ia  the  East — tbe  garden  that 
God  himielr  hath  planted  with  all  msnoer  of  plea- 
Bare  ;  and  the  flery  stream  which  thou  seest  ia  the 
wall  or  fence  of  tbe  garden;  bat  (he  clear  light  that 
then  seeet  afar  off,  that  is  the  angel  Uiat  hath  the 
CDStody  thereof  with  a  flery  anord.  And,  altboagh 
thou  thinkeet  thyself  to  bo  hard  by,  thou  art  yet 
further  thither  from  hence  thsntboa  hast  ever  been. 
The  water  that  thoa  seeat  divided  in  four  parts  is 
tbe  water  that  isiaeth  out  of  the  well  in  tbe  middle 
of  Paradise.  The  first  is  called  Ganges,  or  Pisoa  ; 
the  second,  Gihon;  the  third,  Tigris;  and  the 
foortb,  Enphrtles.  Also  thou  seesc  that  he  [tbe 
sngel]  Btsndeth  under  Libra  and  Adas,  right  to- 
warda  Lbs  lenilh  ;  and  upon  tbia  fler;  wall  atandeth 
the  angel  Hichiel,  with  bis  flaming  sword,  to  keep 
tbe  Tree  of  Life,  which  he  hath  in  chaigs."  Bat  tbe 
spirit  said  lo  Fanstoa,  "  Neither  thoo,  nor  I,  nor 
say  sftar  ns,  yea,  all  men  whatsoever  are  denied 
to  visit  or  come  any  aesrer  than  we  t>e."  (Part  L 
chap.  ixiiL) 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  and  in  tbe  passage 
from  Sir  John  Mandeville  there  is  a  mingiiiM;  of 
various  traditions;  but  the  fiery  sword  is  ^m 
the  Mosaic  accoont.  Hence  also  Miltonderivcs 
bis  "  brandished  sword  of  God,"  which  "  blazed, 
fierce  as  a  comet,"  when,  at  tbe  expulsion 
of  Adam  and  Eve, 

Tbej,  looking  back,  all  the  cSBlem  side  beheld, 
Of  Paradise,  so  late  Iheir  happy  seat, 
Waved  over  by  that  flamiag  brand ;  (he  gate 
With  dreadful  faces  throng'd,  and  Qery  arms. 

That  Moses,  in  speaking  of  Eden,  coi^m- 
plated  tbe  countiy  watered  br  the  Tigris  and 
the  Euphrates — the  land  of  tne  great  city  of 
Babylon  —is  rendered  probable  by  many  tradi- 
tions lasting  for  ages  after  the  time  of  the  great 
Hebrew  law-jgiver.  Not  only  were  there  a  dis- 
trict called  Eden  and  a  town  called  Paradisus 
in  Syria — a  neighbouring  country  to  Mesopo- 
tamia— but  in  Meaopotmia  itself  there  is  a 
certain  region  which,  as  late  as  the  year  IG5S, 
was  called  Eden.  It  ia  mentioned  in  two 
Epistles  of  the  Neatorian  Christians  to  the 
Pope,  bearing  date  that  year ;  and  it  is  called 
an  island  in  the  Tigris. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  finds  in  "  the  strange  fer- 
itv  and  haooiiiess  of  the  Bahvlnnian  soil'' n  fur. 
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there ;  though  be  admita  that  the  coaatries 

lying  aader  the  Eauiuoctial  line  have  in  Ibis  re- 
spect B  very  paradisiacal  character.  Touching 
the  fertility  aad  exqaisiteneaa  of  the  Babjlonian 
land,  he  qaotea  a  passage  from  Herodotns,  who 
Bays ;  "It  is  so  fmitful  in  briaginf;  forth  com 
that  it  jieldeth  two  hundred-fold ;  the  leaves  of 


in  lentfth  like  unto  trees  ;  which  although 
I  know  to  be  trae,  yet  I  forbear  to  speak  hereof, 
well  knowing  that  those  thinsp  which  ace  re- 
ported of  this  fnutfalneas  will  seem  very  in. 
credible  to  those  which  never  were  in  the  country 
of  Babylon.  They  have  commonly  in  all  the 
conotrj  palm-trees  growing  of  their  own  accord, 
the  most  of  them  bearing  fruit,  out  of  which 
they  make  both  meats  and  wine  and  honey, 
ordering  them  as  the  fig-trees." 

Strabo  wrote  to  a  like  eEFect,  but  these 
andent  descriptions  of  Babylonia  are  no  longer 
applicdlle,  the  country  bein^  a  parched  and 
sandy  desert;  bnt  they  admit  of  little  donbt 
as  to  what  the  land  once  was.  The  so-called 
"  island  of  Eden,"  one  is  led  to  believe,  may, 
perhaps,  be  a  part  of  the  district  enclosed  by 
the  two  riveia,  which,  though  not  quite  insulated, 
is  nearly  so,  and,  indeed,  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
Al  Jezirah,  "the  Island."  At  any  rate,  no 
mention  is  made  in  modern  Gazetteers  of  any 
island  in  the  Tigris  called  Eden ;  and  one  may 
detect  a  certain  similarity  in  the  Arabic  name 
Al  Jezirah  to  the  Latinised  term  Gozoria,  which, 
according  to  Sir  Walter  Ealekh,  was  one  of  the 
designations  of  the  place  alluded  to  by  the  Nes- 
torian  Christians,  and  which  he  states  signified 
" '  the  Island,'  by  an  eminency." 

The  idea  of  some  species  of  earthly  Paradise 
remaining  in  remote  ic^ona  at  the  g^be,  and 
occasionally  entered  by  fortunate  mort^,  is 
common  to  most  races  ;  and  it  has  given  rise  to 
many  very  exquisite  fictions.  In  Homer,  we 
find  Ethiopia  described  as  a  vast  island  of  the 
Southern  Ocean,  the  blissfnl  abode  of  Neptune, 
and  of  the  most  virtuous  of  mankind,  whom 
the  God  favours.  Bj  the  Greeks  and  Bomans 
generally,  the  islands  which  we  now  call  the 
Caoaries  were  regarded  as  the  seats  of  the 
blessed  after  death  i  which  is  a  singular  mingling 
of  the  terrestrial  and  the  celestial.  The  Roman 
general,  Sertorius,  when  in  Spain,  heard  so  en- 
chanting a  description  of  these  islands  from 
certain  sailors  who  had  just  been  navigating  the 
.Ulanttc,  that  he  was  greatly  moved  to  ah^on 
the  cares  of  state  and  the  tumult  of  warfare, 
and  to  pass  the.remainder  of  his  life  in  the  Ely- 
sium 01  the  Fortunate  Islca — a  desire  which 
we  can  hardly  wonder  at  when  we  have  read 
i|  f  Intaich's  account  of  them.  "  Thev  have  raine 
I  there  very  seldom,"  writes  the  Cheroniean; 
t    "howbeit  a  gentle  wbd  commonly,  that  bloweth 

I  in  a  little  silver  dew,  which  moistneth  the  earth 
|i  )o  finely  that  it  moketh  it  fertile  and  lostie,  not 
l'  onlv  to  bruig  forth  all  that  is  set  or  sown  upon 
|l    it,  but  of  itself,  without  man's  hand,  it  beoreth 

II  so  good  fmit  as  sufficiently  maintaineth  the 
1.    inhabitants  dwelling  upon  it,  living  idly,  and 


taking  no  paiees.  The  weather  is  faire  and 
pleasant  continually,  and  never  Jinrteth  the  body, 
the  climate  and  seasons  of  the  yeare  are  so  tem- 
perate, and  the  sire  nevereitreme ;  because  the 
winds  that  blow  upon  that  land  from  the  other 
side  of  the  coast  opposite  to  it,  as  the  north  and 
easterly  wind,  coming  from  the  maine,  what  with 
their  long  coming,  and  then  by  dispersing  them- 
selves inlo  a  wonderful  large  aire  and  great  sea, 
their  strength  is  in  a  manner  spent  and  gone 
before  their  coming  thither.  And  for  the  winds 
that  blow  from  the  sea  (as  the  south  and 
westerly],  thev  sometimes  bring  little  showers 
with  them,  which  commonly  do  but  moist  the 
ground  a  little,  and  make  the  earth  bring  forth 
all  things  very  trimly ;  insomuch  as  the  very 
barbarous  people  themselves  do  faithfully  believe 
that  these  are  the  Elysian  Fields,  the  abode  of 
blessed  creatures,  which  Homer  hath  so  mnch 
spoken  of."  The  Canaries  have  very  much  the 
same  character  to  this  day,  and  offer  a  delicious 
Paradise  to  any  disappointed  statesman  or  bat- 
tered soldier. 

The  Arabians  have  a  legend  of  a  gorges 
paradisiacal  city,  built  by  a  wicked  king  in  the 
south  of  their  peninsula,  and  still  remaining  in 
lonely  and  mvsterious  isolation  in  the  midst  of 
the  deserts  of  Aden — a  story  of  which  a  metrical 
version  appeared  in  the  nist  number  of  this 
journal.  The  Persians  ima^aed  mi^ificent 
cities  and  Elysian  gardens,  belonging  to  the 
genii,  on  Mount  Caucasus.  The  pagan  Scan- 
dinaiians  sang  of  their  holy  city  of  A^ard, 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  abound- 
ing in  rugged  splendour.  The  Hindu  religion 
shadows  forth  a  Paradise  on  Mount  Mem,  on 
the  confines  of  Cishmere  and  Thibet;  and  in 
the  early  Christian  agea,  the  poets  of  the  West 
dreamt  of  a  land  in  the  East  (the  veritable  Para- 
dise of  Adam,  as  they  supposed),  in  which  they 
conceived  the  Phcemx  to  have  her  residence. 
Laetantiua,  a  Latin  Father  of  the  Church,  gives 
a  description  of  this  realm  in  a  poem,  which 
was  paraphrased  by  one  of  our  old  Anglo-Saion 
poets;  and  Mr.  Conybeare,  in  his  Illustrations 
of  Anglo-Saxon  Foetiv,  has  produced  some  spe- 
cimens in  modem  English,  wnicli  speak  well  for 
the  original ;  though  the  mab  ideas  are  evi- 
dently derived  from  Homer's  picture  of  the 
Elvsian  Fields,  in  the  Odvssey.  A  part  of  it 
will  remind  the  reader  of  Tennyson's  noble  pas- 
sage in  Morte  d'Arthur  about  the  enchanted 
isle  of  AvaloQ,  to  which  the  hero  is  taken  after 
being  wounded  in  battle : 

Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  anj  snow. 
Nor  ever  wisd  blow>  londlj;  bat  it  lies 
Deep-meidov'd,  hippy,  fair  with  orchard  lawn] 
And  bowerj  hollo  m. 
Avaloa  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Keightly,  in  his 
Fairy  Mythology,  to  be  the  IslaniTof  the  Blest 
of  Celtic  popular  belief.    But  we  most  not  enter 
the  endless  Paradises  of  modem  poetry — the 
Gardens  of  Armida  and  Bowers  of  Bliss — or  we 
shall  never  get  back.     For  the  same  reason  wa 
can  only  glance  at  the  many  local  Paradises  of 
the  ancients,  such  as  Calypso's  Island,  and  t&e 
Gardens  of  the  Hesperidea,  of  Alcinous,  and  of 
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AdtHiis.  Thej  axe  all  bo  manj  renions  of  the 
old  pandisiacal  trBdition,  and  viU  last  side  bj 
side  with,  it  vMls  bcK^a  enduie. 

Pleasant  ia  it  1«  think  that  the  surCaoc 
of  the  globe  is  dotted  all  over  with  these 
imaginary  Sdens ;  pleasonter  still  that,  witli  the 
aid  of  truth  and  affection,  we  mar  make  trar  own 
Teirestrial  Faiadise  wherever  tour  walk,  how- 
ever bomblc^  enclose  the  euolianted  gronnd 
called  Home. 


OPEBATING  FOE  A  RISE. 

In  the  most  luxurious  of  rocking-obatrs,  en- 
Jojb^  the  cool  ses-breese  of  eTcnuig  and  tbe 
cisanto  of  tranqaillitf  under  the  Icaty  canopv 
of  a  treliised  rine,  and  contemplating  the  dark 

rn  fg.treea  and  bananas  of  his  garden,  sat 
wortuieat  of  Meiiciui  hidalgos,  Ihjn  Btunon 
Bedoodo.  To  the  careless  observer  he  was  a 
picture  of  perfect  and  rather  lensoooa  haopiness, 
ao  regular  were  the  pofis  of  blue  smoKe  from 
hb  nostrils,  and  so  calm  wm  tbe  gaze  he  oc- 
oationallf  directed  through  a  gap  in  the  hedge 
of  pricklf-neei'  tawards  the  little  oarboor  where 
his  own  sdiooDBr,  the  pride  of  his  heart  and  the 
boast  of  all  the  inbabitants  of  the  town  of 
HiloartiunbaEi,  was  Ijinf  at  anchor,  the  tricolor 
of  the  Rqiabbc  proiuOf  waving  at  her  peak. 
Everrtbing  sromLd  him  spcJte  of  peace ;  from 
within  the  hoose,  came  the  voices  of  bis  younger 
children  at  plav,  and  he  oonld  itex  the  hinn;- 
iug  of  the  slaek  moles,  which  he  loved  aLnott 
as  wel^  as  the;  ate  their  allowanne  of  maise  m 
the  adjoining  eorral.  Yet  the  heart  of  Bon 
Bamon  was  taoubled,  and  beneath  that  deceptive 
mask  of  dreamy  apathy  and  apparent  vacnitj  of 
thonght,  a  host  of  ongr;  feelings  occupied  Ms 
mind,  and  be  was  ttrangl;  inclined  to  believe 


that  in  the  whole  state  there  conld  not  be  found 
a  gentleman  less  appreciated  and  worse  treated 
than  himseir.  The  main  grievance  aBecting 
hin^  and  which  had  been  the  means  of  intro- 
ducmg  all  tbe  others  to  his  notice,  was  not, 
indeed,  of  a  very  overwbebniog  oatiire.  It  con- 
sisted merely  in  the  fact  that,  owing  to  its  being 
Good  Priday,  he  not  only  had  been  compelled  to 
forego  his  morning  chocolate,  his  mid-day  break- 
fiiHt,  and  the  pl^ifnl  and  succulent  evening- 
meal,  but  bad  been  obliged  to  mock  his  glDaons 
appetite  and  endanger  ini  valuable  beidtb  with 
one  sbadowj  and  uninviting  repast  of  Uiin 
com-cakea  and  water — a  flnid  of  which  he 
was  not  in  tbe  habit  of  consuming  a  great 
quantity,  altbongh  admitting  its  DSHulneBs  for 
tne  im^tion  of  tbe  boH  and  ^  pm^toaea  of 
navkation.  As  a  good  Catholit^  Don  Bamon 
onght  to  have  bome  all  this  with  patieiioe, 
looking  forward  wilb  pious  cheerfulness  to  the 
compensations  of  the  morrow ;  but  being  a 
philosopher  without  knowing  it,  like  Titus, 
though  for  a  difteient  reason,  be  brooded  over 
tbe  tboogbt  that  he  had  "  lost  a  day." 

There  were  many  reasons,  moreover,  why  the 
atrict  letter  of  the  law  should  have  betm  relaxed 
in  his  [avour  In  the  priest  to  whom  he  had  been 
genetODs ;  by  bis  wile,  also,  of  whom  hs  stood 


in  much  greater  awe,  and  whom  he  deeply  sus- 
pected othaving  seerett;  granted  to  the  luvemJe 
branohee  of  the  faniily  tiut  dietetic  indulgence 
which  was  denied  to  himself.    And  had  he  not  n 
right  to  it  on  several  accounts?    Was  he  not  a 
soldier — at  least,  bad  he  not  onoe  cammanded 
the  National  Qnard  of  Milcanagibas  when  the 
American  filLbuster, Walker,  made  his  daring,  but 
unsuccessful,  attack  on  the  town  P  Was  he  not 
also  a  sailor,  having  several  times  made  the 
voyage  to  Aci^ulco  on  board  his  own  vessel,  the 
Pepita?    Above  all,  was  he  not  an  Invalid,  or 
in  danger  of  becoming  one ;  and  were  not  dis- 
pensaUons  given  by  the  most  severe  precisians 
to  persons  m  snch  circninstances  ?     And  what 
rigiit  bad  his  wife  to  complain  that  the  daughters 
of  his  rival  and  enemy,  Don  Juan  Cachorro,  bad 
appeared  at  church  liiat  day  in  more  goi^ons 
attire  than  the  three  lovely  girls  who  bore  tbe 
name  of  RedoodoF    Also,  how  should  be  ever    -; 
be  able  to  furnish  to  those  daughters  proper    | 
dowers,  since  bis  fellow-citiieus  bad  seen  Ht  to     | 
deprive  him  of  the  rank  and  emoluments  be  had    , ' 
long  enjoyed  as  Political  Chief  of  the  town  and     ' 
surrounding  country,  and  to  elevate  the  bated    { 
Cachorro  in  his  place.    The  ruatling  foliage  of    - 
the  garden,  and  tne  teperiii^  masts  gently  moving 
with  the  rippling  waves  ofthe  hiil-enciroled  har- 
bour, had  lost  for  the  time  all  power  to  charm 
his  eye;  care,  and  wounded  self-love,  divided 
iiis  heart;  fierce  hunger  gnawed  another  end 
not  less  important  orean. 

While  he  was  moodily  lighting  his  twentieth 
cigarito  from  the  last  spark  of  its  predecessor, 
three  persons  entered  tbe  gate,  whom  Don 
Bamon  greeted,  gitapptsUj,  as  oTie  who  knew 
that,  unlike  himself,  tbey  bad  been  fDrtunate 
enough  to  dbc.  His  salutation  was  retumedin 
a  friendly,  though  rather  a  ceremonious  manner, 
bv  Bon  Juan  Smith  and  his  two  partners,  Bou 
Tomaso  Jones,  and  that  most  insinuating  of 
Frenchmen,  M.  LBCarottier — generally  known  in 
Milcarrambos  aa  Don  Alfonso— tbe  lUads  of  tlie 
most  nourishing  nierc&ntilc  bouse  in  the  place. 

Those  distinguished  foreigners,  after  a  few 
prelimmary  owiervations,  during  which  they 
affect  an  easv  air  of  having  nothing  particuhir 

their  minds,  enter  at  kise  on  tbe  follies  and    . 
misdeeds  of  the  ruler  of  tne  town :  a  subjeot 
■  "■  %  interesting  to  their  listeuer, 

iVe  want  jou  again  at  the  bead  of  aEiiis. 
You,  as  the  greatest  landholder  and  most  ex- 
tensive shipowner  on  the  coast,  are  regarded  by 
eveiy  one  here  aa  the  natural  leader  of  the  party 
of  order." 

Don  BamoB  is  flattered,  but  remains  silent. 

le  Gallic  tempter  takes  up  the  tale,  and  con- 
tinues it  in  rather  more  finent  ^laniab  than 
"  at  the  command  of  his  English  associates. 

"  The  people  call  out  for  you,  S^ot  Bedondo ; 
the^  know  well  that  everything  goes  to  ruin 
while  Cachom)  governs.  Industrv  and  com- 
merce arc  at  a  atsnd-stiU,  owbg  to  ue  bai^iaious 
manner  in  which  tbe  customs  duos  are  ooUected. 
Only  think!  At  present  wc  have  a  vessel  signalled 

tueofSngwithaoargoofEnclisb  goods,  which 

B  very  much  require  here.  Wc  call  i^ion  Bon 
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,  Juui  Ais  iDona^,  mA  oSbt  to  p^  him  ten  per 
H  cent  of  the  datka,  down,  in  hird  doikn,  tea  per 
i  cent  more  in  vol  raontba,  ud  the  remamder  in 

I  state  bonda.  Whti  did  he  replr  F    That  he  could 
not  wait  so  long,  and  that  the  state  aeeiuities 

I I  were  ml;  waBte  paptf  ; — wMoh  is  lerj  trne, 
I  bat  owing  to  the  misgoveninieDt  under  which 
1  the  conntiy  groaiu.  What  is  the  conseqnenoe  F 
I   It  is  that  we  moat  send  the  vessel  to  anathet 

port,  and  that    the   population   muat  loffer, 
I  on  account  of  the  nnemightened  policy  of  ~ 


I    trnnt." 
i       "And! 


"  And  what  we  want,  amd  whtt  the  inhnbi- 

tonte  cff  Uilcanaiaboa  ire  |»epared  for,"  Hr. 

I   Smith  pat  ID, "  is  a  revolution,  whit^  Bfaall  place 

'   ;oit  in  power,  and  enaUe  ua  to  eatr;  on  onr 

ij       Hm  heart  of  Son  Bamcm  Sedondo  beat  fast, 
.   as  the  DBth  of  ambition,  from  which  he  had  been 
jostled  trf  '^  Eidverae  electoral  Tote,  was  thug  re- 
I    opened  before  him.    DlfGcnitieB  presented  them- 
■ebea,  however,  to  his  cantioBB  mind ;  but  these 
j    were  removed  one  after  the  other  b;  hii  kind 
ll    and  judioions  bottle-holders.    He  ■ma  told  that 
several  officers  of  the  National  Guard  bad  been 
sounded,  and  that  they  all  worshipped  their  old 
1 1    commander,  and  were  read;  to  "pronounce"  in 
his  favour ;  while  the  poorer  classes,  and  the 
Indiana  of  the  town,  sighed  for  a  Tetnm  of  Ae 
happy  daja  enjoyed  by  tbem  nnder  the  gentle 
'    sway    of   the    noble   and    ^nerona   Aedondo. 
]■   Finally,  npon   an   intimation   from  Mt.  Jones 
i|  tLat  he  and  his  partners  were  prepared  to  defn^ 
'^  the  "neoessary  expenses"  ol  the  idbir,  Don 
Romon  b^an  distinctly  to  feel  t^t  be  was  the 
\  natural  rnur  dl  Hiloanambas,  "the  only  rqjre- 
.   sentative  of  the  " jwrtv  of  order  and  eolighten- 
I   meat;"  and  that  bis  fellow-citiiens  had  claims 
upon  him,  not  to  respond  to  which  would  be  quite 
a  crime.   At  his  suggestion  the  party  adjourned 
to  the  quietest  obwiber  in  the  bouse,  where 
I    a  transfer  of  specie  immediately  took  place; 
,1    also  several  piecea  of  paper  were  produced,  and 
.   one  or  two  were  tolemmy  burned : — »  prooeeding 
which  gave  the  prospective  savioor  of  his  caiui- 
'    try  so  nmcli  pleaanre  that  it  is  to  be  presumed 
they  bore  his  signature. 
Mesaengen  ware  then  despat^ied  to  summon 
'  ''  '  a  few  of  the  heroes  of  the  National 
and  other  leaders  of  public  opinion ;  upon 
whose  arrival,  other  little  pecniuary  matters  were 
arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  con- 
ceracd.    Before  the  meeting  broke  up,  a  confi- 
dential servant  biocight  from  Mr.  Bmith's  house 
a  bag  containing  a  qmmtity  of  silver  in  small 
chai^,  to  be  used  to  atimulite  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  populace.  And  every  one  of  the  conspira- 
lors  felt  that  the  morrow  was  destined  to  be  a 
great  and  memorable  day  in  ths  annals  of  Mil- 
canambas. 

Den  Bamon  retired  to  anateh  a  few  hours  of 
tronbled  sleep,  full  of  dreams  of  glory  and 
power,  eneh  as  may  be  suppoaod  to  have  been 

! resent  with  Napoleon  on  the  evening  of  the 
7lhBtiimaire;  or  to  have  haunted  the  pillow  of 
Sultan  Hahnond  before  the  first  cannon  had 
been  flred  against  the  Janiuariea  who  stood  be- 


I   qnietlT  i 
Gnard  an 


tween  his  vaulting  ambition  and  the  unlimited 
sovereignty  to  wliich  it  aa;>red- 

A  litilc  before  sunrise  be  was  roused  by  a 
brown  servant,  who  brought  him  liis  diocolate, 
and  informed  bim  that  hia  name  wai  shouted  by 
the  people  at  a  tnmullu(»iB  meeting  in  the  great 
Plaui  01  the  town,  oonpled  with  the  wildest  vivas 
and  the  most  emphatic  allusions  to  liberty,  Ibe 
constitutiao,  and  other  pohticat  Uessbgs,  which 
he  was  expect«d  to  buitow  in  the  coarse  of  a 
few  hours.  The  cbwen  one  groaned  in  spirit, 
for  he  was  not  aceustomed  to  get  up  quite  to 
early,  and  the  sJ^stbeneo  and  excitement  of  the 
previous  day  had  broken  hi*  doep  until  a  short 
time  before  tliis  nntimeW  distimianoe.  Uore- 
over,  as  he  drank  his  fragrant  chocolate  and 
nibbled  his  criqt  biscuit,  he  felt  a  soothing  of 
animosity  against  bii  political  rival;  perbapa  he 
even  wished  that  his  foreign  friends  had  not 
taken  advantise  of  Ids  moment  of  weakness  and 
discontent  to  lead  him  a  danoe  thiou^  scenes 
<it  '^uble  and  diioomfort,  with  the  poaaibilit; 
of  an  end  horrible  to  think  of. 

However,  the  wme  was  drawn,  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary ia  drink  it  to  the  dregs ;  so  Don  Ramon 
arose  and  girt  on  a  ponderous  sabre,  with  re- 

Srd  to  the  antecedents  of  which  be  wae  in  the 
bit  of  telling  the  most  wonderful  stories  to 
the  gneata  anembled  round  his  hoepitable  board. 
Descending  to  the  front  door  of  his  house, 
he  found  about  thirty  or  forty  ragf^  patriots 
eager^  awaiting  him,  by  wbom  he  was  hailed 
as  their  nnproacning  deliverer  from  the  oppres- 
sions of  Caehorro.  A  smart  yoong  fellow,  in  a 
red  shirt  and  green  scarf,  who  was  flrst  mate  of 
the  Pepita,  acted  as  fugleman  to  the  cheering, 
and,  on  the  appearance  of  his  ehief,  handed  him 
a  paper,  on  which  a  short  prockmation  had 
been  drawn  up  by  the  doquent  and  politic 
Lecarottier.  This  was  immediately  read  atond 
by  a  volunteer  sooretaiy  of  state,  and,  although 
not  listened  to  with  much  attention,  excited 
the  popnlar  enthusiasm ;  which  was  doubled 
when  Don  Samon,  in  a  riiort  but  spirit- 
sliiring  speech,  ordered  his  nanticel  lieutenant  , 
to  lead  the  h»oic  and  enlightened  citiEens 
to  the  nearest  house  where  alcoholio  floids 
were  sold.  'She  revolutionary  forces  acoord- 
ingly  proceeded  thither  in  good  order,  gain- 
log  so  many  reoruits  on  the  wi^  that  the  stodt 
of  pntqu*  and  meacal  in  the  nwt  tavern  they 
occupied  was  consumed  in  a  marvellousiy  diort 
space  of  time.  A  good  deal  of  marcbmg  and 
counter-marching  then  took  place,  in  order  to 
visit  all  the  shops  where  arrangements  had  been 
made  by  Don  Ramon's  agents  for  the  granting 
of  nnlimited  credit  to  the  frienda  of  order  and 
enlightenment.  A  drawing'  Are  of  old  flint 
musKets  and  horse-pietols  was  also  kept  up,  to 
tjie  injury  of  no  one,  as  the  pieoes  were  gene- ' 
raily  pointed  directly  upward,  but  with  the 
effect  of  rousing  at  a  small  expense  that  rap- 
turous feeling  of  combativeness  wbidi  is  said  to 
be  eiperionced  by  soldiers  in  the  heat  of  battle. 
When,  towards  mid-day,  Don  Ramon,  mounted 
on  a  tall  grey  mule  and  attended  by  a  score  of 
devoted  and  influential  friends,  rode  into  the 
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Flua,  tlie  loud  tIta  whicli  rent  the  air^peBred 
to  prDclaim  that  the  reTolution  vu  accom- 
plislied  and  Milcamunbu  saved. 
Not  yet,  however.    For,  a  nunour  began  to 

Sread  among  the  crowd  that  the  National 
lard  were  imder  anna,  and  marching  a^nst 
the  assemfalj  of  patriots  with  the  intention  of 
dispersing  it,  aod  crnahiiij;  the  aspiratioas  of 
tha  party  of  order  and  enlightenment  with  fire 
and  sword.  Many  of  the  more  timid  began  to 
slink  oH,  as  a  force  of  upvrardi  of  a  hundred 
armed  men  in  uniform — red  slurts  and  straw 
hati — entered  the  Placa  at  a  rapid  pace,  and 
forminfjalonjrone  aide  of  il  in  afoimidable  though 
rather  in«goJar  line,  b^^  to  fix  bayonets  m 
obedience  to  the  hoarse  orders  of  their  oom- 
mandinf  officer.  It  wia  tlien  that  Don  Ramon 
Redondo  showed  that  his  friends  had  not  been 
deceived  in  him,  and  that  he  was  indeed  the 
man  of  the  crisis.  Sparring  his  mule,  he  daslied 
fearlessly  forward  towards  the  brialling  line,  and 
addressed  the  stem  wairiors  in  one  of  those 
short  and  touchu^  orations  for  which  he  was 
famous,  beRinning,  "  Companions  in  anus  I" 
and  ooncludmg  with  an  invitation  to  the  otGceis 
to  dine  with  him,  and  an  exhortation  to  the  sol- 
diers to  fraternise  with  the  people,  and  to  quench 
their  thirst  at  his  expense.  None  of  the  ora- 
tions recorded  hi  Livj,  ever  produced  such  an 
instantaneonae^ct;  the  heroes  of  the  National 
Gnard  piled  arms  as  one  man,  and  rushed  with 
enthusiasm  to  the  nearest  fountain  of  pulqu^. 

All  obstacles  being  now  overcome,  the  victo- 
riona  vindicators  of  order— such  of  them  at  least 
as  were  able  to  walk  steadily — proceeded  to  the 
residence  of  Don  Juan  Ciichorro,  in  order  to 
aeoim  the  person  of  the  oppressor.     Some  car- 

GcB  may  be  of  opinion  that  this  step  ought  to 
ve  been  taken  at  an  earlier  stage  ot  the  revo- 
lution i  but  the  saviours  of  thetr  coontir  knew 
better,  The  governor  of  Uilcarrsmhas  had  the 
reputation  of  oeing  a  man  of  bad  temper,  and 
was  known  to  possess  a  pair  of  Gott'a  revolvers, 
which  he  might  have  been  ill-advised  enough  to 
nse  had  any  hope  of  preserving  his  anlhority 
remained  to  him.  Every  one,  therefore,  felt 
rather  relieved  when  it  was  ascertained  that 
Don  Juan,  upon  hearing  of  the  defection  of  the 
National  Guard,  had  mounted  his  horse  and  re- 
tired precipitately  into  the  country. 

^iis  was  the  crowning  garland  of  victory. 
The  cituena  gave  themselves  up  without  restraint 
to  Cnuting  and  revelry,  and  the  town  resounded 
nntilalate  hoar  with  tne  noise  of  rockets,  blank- 
cartridge,  enlightened  sentiments,  and  ecstatic 

Long  before  evening,  the  vessel  consigned  to 
Messrs.  Smith,  Jones,  and  Lecarottier,  had 
qnietly  dropped  anchor  in  the  port,  and,  without 
nndergoingtne  odious  formalitjof  a  cnetom-house 
offioers  visit,  had  begun  to  wscha:^  her  valu- 
able cargo,  under  the  personal  superintendence 
of  one  <a  the  partnera  of  that  regpectable  firm. 
.      A  week  passed,  during  which  SeSor  Hedondo 
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repented  bitterly  of  having  allowed  himself  to 
be  seduced  from  the  quiet  sphere  of  private  life. 
He  found  that  the  cares  of  state  interfered  with 
his  regular  honra  of  refreshment  and  repose,  and 
threatened  to  ruin  his  digestion.  The  populace 
and  the  oitiien  soldiery  were  unwilling  to  return 
at  once  to  their  ordinair  avocations  after  the 
exciting  interlude  of  political  atrife  they  bad 
enjoyed,  and  were  deeply  discontented  to  find 
that  the  drinkiog-shops  were  no  longer  open  on 

Perhaps  Don  Ramon  was  not  very  sorry  when 
he  learned  that  his  enemy  was  about  to  reenter 
the  town,  at  the  head  of  an  overwhelming  force 
of  two  hundred  men,  recmit«d  in  the  neigh- 
bouring districts.  The  friends  at  whose  instiga- 
tion the  revolution  had  been  accomplished  offered 
no  encouragement  to  active  resistance,  and  he 
fled  beyond  aeas  on  hoard  the  Peptta,  the  night 
before  his  rival's  triomphant  restoration  to 
power.  His  pardon  was  granted  a  month  after- 
wards, upon  security  being  given  for  peaceful 
behaviour,  and  the  pavment  of  a  moderate  fine. 
Don  Juan  Cschorro  also  attempted  to  enforce 
the  customs  dues  from  Messrs.  Smith,  Jones, 
and  Lecarottier;  but  those  gentlemen  indig- 
oaDtly  declared  that  if  any  such  outrage  were 
committed,  they  would  apply  for  protection  to 
the  commanders  of  the  fimldog  and  the  Be- 
nomm^  sloops-of-war,  belonging  to  the  Paciflc 
squadrons  of  their  respective  countries.  As  it 
was  well  known  that  the  oSoers  in  question  i 
would  not  hesitate  to  bombard  the  town,  it 
was  judged  prudent  to  stop  proceedings  against 
the  peaceful  merchants,  bo,  Milcanambas  aoou  I 
settled  down  into  its  usual  state  of  contented 
inactivity  and  dreamy  r 
gave  dinner-parties  aa  b 
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CHUTBRXXT. 

Hy  intercoane  vith  Margnve  gtw  Iiabitnal 

I   and  fftmiliar.   He  c»me  to  my  house  erery  mom- 

1  ing  before  sunrise;  in  the  eyenings  we  were 

\  agtm  brouglit  together;  sometimes  in  the  honaea 

'  to  which  we  were  both  inTited,  sometimes  at  his 

hotel,  sometimes  in  my  own  home. 

Nothing  more  perplexed  me  than  his  aspect 

'  of  extreme  youthfulness,  oontnated  with  tiie 

extent  of  the  trnveb,  whioh,  if  he  were  to  be 

'  believed,  had  left  little  of  the  known  world  nn. 

explored.    One  da;  I  asked  him,  blontly,  how 

.   oldhewasF 

"  How  old  do  I  look  ?    How  old  shoDhl  yon 
suppose  me  to  be  F" 

"I  shonld  hare   ffaessed  you  to  be  abont 
twenty,  till  yon  spoke  of  baving  oome  of  sge 
some  years  ago." 
"  Is  it  a  sign  of  longevity  when  a  man  looks 
I  mnch  yonnger  than  he  is  P" 
'      "  Conjoined  with  other  signB,  certainly !" 
"  Have  I  the  other  signs  f" 
"Yes,  amagnificent,  peritapsamatchless,  con- 
stitntional  o^anisation.    But  you  haTe  eroded 
my  question  as  to  yonr  age;  was  it  an  imper- 


"No. 


le  see — three  years 


I  "SolongsineeF  laitpossible?  Iwishlhad 
»our  secret !" 

"  Secret !    What  secret  ?" 
"  The  secret  of  preserving  so  mDch  of  boyish 
freshness  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  maU'like  pas- 
sions and  manlike  thoughts." 
"  Yon  are  still  yBnng  yourself— under  forty  V 
"Oh  yes !  soioe  years  nnder  forty." 
"And  Nature  gave  yoa  a  mneh  grander  frame 
and  a  mnch  finer  symmetry  of  feature  than  she 

"Pooh!  pooh  I     Yon  hare  the  beauty  that 

must  charm  the  eyes  of  woman,  and  that  beauty 

jl  in  its  sunny  forenoon  of  youtb.    Happymanl^ 

yon  lore — and  wish  to  be  sure  that  yon  are  loved 

again." 

\      "  What  jon  call  love— the  unhealthy  lentlnient, 

i    the  feverisb  folly— I  left  behind  me,  I  think  for 

I I  ever,  whrai— — " 


"Ay,  indeed— when f" 

"  I  came  of  age !" 

"Hoary  cynic!  and  you  despise  love !  So  did 
I  once.    Your  time  may  come." 

"  I  think  not.    Does  any  animal,  except  man, 

love  its  fellow  she  animal  as  man  loves  woman  t" 

As  man  loves  woman  ?     No,   1  suppose 

"  And  why  should  the  sulqect-animab  be  wiser 
than  their  Viagf  But,  to  retum^you  would 
like  to  have  my  youth  and  my  careless  enjoyment 
of  youth  f" 

"  Can  you  ask — who  would  not  F"  Usrgrave 
looked  at  me  for  a  moment  with  unusual 
seriousness,  and  then,  in  the  abrupt  changes, 
common  to  his  capricious  temperament,  began  to 
sing  softly  one  of  his  barbaric  chants  —  a 
chant,  different  from  any  I  had  heard  him  siag 
before^made  either  by  the  modulation  of  his 
voice  or  the  nature  of  the  tune— so  sweet  that, 
little  as  music  generally  affected  me,  this  thrilled 
to  my  very  heart's  core.  I  drew  closer  and  closer 
to  him,  and  murmured  when  he  paused, 

"Is  not  that  a  love-soogF" 
No,"  said  he,  "  it  is  the  song  by  which  the 
serpent.charmer  charms  the  serpent." 

CHAFIEB  ZXVI. 

Ihcbeisso  intimacy  with  my  new  acquaintance 
did  not  diminish  the  oharmof  bis  society,  thoi^h 
it  brai^t  to  light  some  startling  defects,  both 
in  his  mental  and  moral  organisation.  I  have 
before  said  that  his  knowledge,  though  it  had 
swept  over  a  wide  cireuit  and  dipped  into  ca- 
rions,  unfrequented  recesses,  was  desultory  aud 
erratic.  It  certainly  was  not  that  knowlcd^, 
sustained  and  aspiring,  which  the  poet  assures 
us  is  "  the  wing  on  which  we  mount  to  heaven." 
So,  in  bis  faculties  themselves  there  were  sin- 
gniar  inequalities,  or  contradictions.  His  power 
of  memory  in  some  things  seemed  pradigious, 
bat  when  examined  it  was  seldom  accurate ;  it 
could  apprehend,  but  did  not  bold  together  with 
a  binding  grasp,  what  metaphysicians  call "  com- 
plex ideas."  He  thus  scented  unable  to  put  it  to 
any  steadfast  purpose  in  the  sciences  of  which  it 
retained,  vt«uely  and  loosely,  many  recondite 
principles.  For  the  sublime  and  beantifol  in 
hterature  he  had  no  taste  whatever.  A  pas- 
sionate lover  of  nature,  his  imagination  had  no  . 
response  to  the  arts  by  which  nature  is  expressed 
or  idealised;  wholly  unaffected  by  poetry  oi 
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paintii^.  Of  the  fine  arts,  music  alone  attncted 
and  pleased  him.  His  convetsation  was  often 
eminently  luggcBtire,  toncMns  on  muoh,  whether 
in  booka  or  mankind,  that  tet  one  thinking ;  but 
I  never  remember  him  to  have  uttered  any  of 
those  Lofty  or  tender  sentiments  ^hicb  fonn  the 
connecting  links  between  youth  and  genius.  For 
if  poets  sing  to  the  young,  and  the  yonng  hail 
their  own  inlfirpreters  in  poets,  it  ia  because  the 
tendency  of  both  is  to  idealise  the  realities  of 
life :  finding  everywhere  in  the  Heal  a  something 
that  is  noble  or  fair,  and  making  the  fair  yet 
fairer,  and  the  noble  nobler  still. 

InUa^nTe'scharaeterthereseemedno  special 
rices,  no  special  Tirtnes;  but  awondorful  vivacity, 
joyousness,  animd  good  humour.  He  WM  singu- 
larly tmnperate,  having  a  diriike  to  wine,  per- 
haps from  that  purity  of  taste  which  belongs  to 
hdilth  absolutely  perfect.  No  healthftd  child 
likes  alcohols,  no  animal,  except  man,  prefers 
wine  to  water.] 

But  his  main  moral  defect  seemed  to  me,  in  a 
want  of  sympathy,  even  where  he  professed  at- 
tachment- He  who  could  feel  so  acutely  for 
himself,  be  nnmanned  at  the  bit«  of  a  sqnurrel, 
and  sob  at  the  thought  that  he  should  one  day 
,  was  as  callous  to  the  sufferings  of  another 
a  deer  who  deserts  and  butts  from  him 
wounded  comrade. 

I  give  an  instance  of  this  hardness  of  heart 
where  I  should  have  least  expected  to  SnA  it  in 
him. 

He  had  met  and  joined  me  as  I  was  walking 
visit  a  patient  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
when  vre  fell  in  with  a  group  of  children,  just  let 
loose  for  an  honr  or  two  from  their  day-school. 
Some  of  tiese  children  joyously  rew^nised  him 
as  having  played  with  them  at  uieir  homes ;  they 
am  up  to  him,  and  he  seemed  as  glad  as  them- 
selves at  tiie  meeting. 

He  suffered  them  to  drag  him  along  with  them, 
and  became  as  merry  and  sportive  as  the  youngest 
of  the  troup.  * 

',"  Well,"  said  I,  laughing,  "  if  you  are  going  to 

I    pk}-  at  leap-frog,  pray  don't  let  it  be  on  the  lugh 

I    road,  or  you  irill  be  run  over  byoarts  and  di^- 

I    men;  see  that  meadow  just  in  famt.to  the  left' 
off  with  you  there  1" 
"  With  all  my  heart,"  cried  Mwgrave,  "  while 

;    you  pay  your  visit-    Come  along,  boys." 

A  little  urchin,  not  above  six  years  old,  but 

j    who  was  Ume,  begui.  to  cry^he  oould  not  run, 
— he  should  be  left  behind. 

'       Margrave  stooped.    "Climb  on  my  shoulder, 

I   little  me,  and  I'll  be  your  horse." 

The   <MLd  dried  its  te&ts,    and  dehghtedly 

i   obeyed. 

"Certainly,"  said  I  to  toysel^  "Margrave, 
after  all,  must  have  »  nature  as  gentle  as  it  is 
simple.     What  other  young  man,  w  oonrted 

.   by  ail  the  aUorementa  that  steal  innocence  from 
pleasure,  would  atop  in  the  thoroughCuea  to  plaj 
with  children  P" 
The  thought  had  scarcely  passed  through  my 

'  mind  wheal  beard  xoreMa  of  agony.  MargTsve 


had  leaped  the  railing  iJiat  divided  the  meadow 
irom  the  road,  and,  in  so  doing,  the  poor  child, 
perched  on  hu  shoulder,  had,  periiE^  boa  sur- 
prise or  fright,  looaeiied  ka  hold  and  fallen  heavily 
—its  cries  .were  piteous.  Margrave  dapped  hu 
hands  to  his  eare— uttered  an  exchunation  <^ 
anger— and  not  even  slopping  to  lift  up  the  boy, 
orciunine  ^rtiattfae  hurt  was,  called  to  the  other 
children  to  come  on,  and  was  soon  rolling  with 
them  on  the  grass,  fmd  pelting  them  with  daisies. 
When  I  came  up,  only  one  child  remained  by 
the  sufferer — its  little  brother,  a  year  older  than 
itself-  The  child  had  fallen  on  its  arm,  whidi 
wBs  not  broken,  but  vidently  contused,  liiepaia 
must  bftve  been  intense,  I  carried  th*  child  to  its 
home,  and  had  to  remain  there  some  time-  Idid 
not  see  Margrave  tm  the' next  raoraing ;  when  be 
then  called.  I  felt  so  indignant  thati  could  scarcely 
speak  to  him.  When  at  last  I  rebuked  him  for 
luB  inhumanity,  he  seemed  surprised ;  with  diffi- 
cult remembered  the  oiroumatanc^  and  tbeai 
meidy  saidr-os  if  it  wore  the  moat  natural  con- 
fession in  the  world — 

"  Oh,  notl^  so  discordant  as  a  child's  w«il. 
I  hate  discords.  I  am  pleased  with  the  company 
of  children;  but  they  must  be  childrm  who  laugh 
and  play.  Weill  why  do  you  look  fit  me  in  that 
wsyF  What  have  I  said  to  shook  you  F" 

"  Shook  me~7on  ehoek  manhood  itMlf !  Go ; 
I  can't  talk  to  you  now.    I  am  busy." 

Bat  he  did  not  go ;  and  his  voice  was  so  sweet, 
and  his  tb^  bo  winning,  that  di^nst  insensibly 
melted  into  that  sort  of  forgivenees  one  aoooids 
(let  me  rq)eat  the  illnstratiaQ)  to  the  deer  that 
forsakes  its  oomrade.  The  poor  tiling  knows  no 
better.    And  what  a  graceful  beantifal  thing  llUt 

The  fascination — I  can  give  it  no  othet  nune 
— which  Ma^rave  axenssed  was  not  confined  to 

me,  it  was  universal — old,  young,  high,  low,  man, 
woman,  cMd,  all  felt  it.  Never  in  Low  Town 
hod  itnnger,  even  the  most  distinguished  by 
famc^  met  with  a  reception  so  cordial— so  flatter- 
ing. His  frank  confession  that  he  was  a  natural 
son,  far  from  bdng  to  lae  injury,  serred  to 
interest  people  more  in  him,  and  to  prevent 
all  those  inquiriee  in  regard  to  his  connexions 
and  antecedents,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  afloat.  To  he  Ernre,  he  was  evidently 
rich';  at  least  he  had  plenty  of  money.  He 
lived  in  the  best  rooms  in  the  principal  hotfll; 
very  hospitable  i  entertained  the  fantilies 
withvAiom  he  had  givwnintimato;  made  them 
bring  their  ohildren— music  and  dancing  after 
dinner.  Among  the  houses  in  which  he  had 
established  bmiliar  acquaintance  was  that  of  the 
mayor  of  the  town,  who  had  bought  Dr.  XJoyd's 
collection  of  subjects  in  natural  hiatory.  To  that 
collection  the  mayor  had  added  bigfij  by  a  very 
recent  purcbaie.  Ue  bad  arranged  these  various 
speoimnu,  which  his  last  acquisitions  had  en- 
riched by  the  intereating  carcases  of  an  ele< 
nhant  and  a  hippopotamus,  in  a  large  wooden 
bnildipg  oDutigaous  to  his  dwelling,  which  had 
been  constructed   by  b  former  proprietor  (a 
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retired  fas-hontet)  u  ft  riding-lunue.  And  bems 
tk  Hum  who  mooh  afieoted  the  diffusion  of  know- 
-  ledge,  he  proposed  to  open  this  museum  to  the 
kdmiratioa  of  the  genml  publi(^  and,  et  bis 
death,  to  bequeaith  it  to  the  Atheasom  or  Litem? 
Institute  of  his  natiTe  town.  Uargnva,  se- 
«onded  b;  the  in&iienoe  of  the  tnajofs  daughtere, 

bad  scwoely  been  three  days  at  L before  he 

had  pKSnaded  this  eicelleat  and  pnblic-spirited 
fimotionar;  to  inaogurate  the  opening  of  his  nni' 
I'    senm  bj  the  popolar  ceremony  of  a  balL   A  tem- 
!     porary  corridor  should  imite  the  draninK-raome, 
j  I    which  were  on  the  groiind  floor,  with  the  boild- 
!.    ii^that  contained  the  coUecticnij  and  thus  the 
j ,    f£te  wonld  be  derated  above  the  &iroloiis  oba- 
,    nctei  of  a  fasMoQable  amusement,  and  conse- 
I     cnted  to  the  solemnisation  of  an  intellectnal 
I'    imtitnte.  Baazledbjtbe  bdlliancyofUiis  idea,the 
^    mijaz  annonnoed  his  intention  to  give  a  ball  that 
I    should  indode  the  annwindine  ueighbonrhood, 
'    and  be  wGsth]',  in  all  axpensire  tespeote,  of  the 
I    dignit;  of  himself  and  the  oeeeaion.    A  night 
had  been  fixed  for  the  ball— a  night  that  becvne 
{:    memorable  indeed  to  me!    The  entertainment 
was  anticipated  with  a  livel;  interest,  in  whidi 
'    enn  the  Hill  condescended  to  eiaie.    The  Hill 
r    didnotmnch  patiomse  mayors  in  general;  bat 
when  a  mayor  gave  a  ball  foT  a  purpose  so  pa- 
triotic, and  on  a  scale  H  splendid,  the  Hill  libe- 
rally acknowledged  that  Commeice  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  thing  which  the  Eminenoe  might,  now 
,!    and  then,  condescend  to  acknowledge  without 
absolutely  derogating  from  the  rank  which  Pro- 
vidence bad  assigned  to  it  amongat  the  High 
Places    of   earth.     Accordingly,   the  Hill  was 
permitted   by  its   Queen  to   honoiir  the   first 
magistrate  of  Low  Town  by  a  promise  to  attend 
his  balL    Now,  as  this  festivity  had  originated 
in  the  suggestion  of  Margrave,  so,  by  a  natonl 
association  of  ideas,  every  one,  in  talking  of  the 
'    ball,  talked  also  of  Margrave. 

'ibe  Hill  had  at  first  afiected  to  ignore  a  stranger 
whose  dSbnt  had  been  made  in  the  meKnn(ile 
.   circle  of  Low  Town.   But  the  Qocen  of  the  Hill 
j     now  said,  senteutloosly,  "This  new  man  in  a 
I     few  days  has  become  a  Celebrity.  Itisthepohcy 
:     of  the  TTiTl  to  adopt  Celebrities,  if  the  Celebrities 
pay  respect  to  the  Proprieties.    Dr.  Penwiek  is 
requested  to  procure  Jlr.  Margrave  the  advan- 
tage of  being  known  to  the  Hill." 
I        I  found  it  somewhat  difficult  to  persuade  ]IIar- 
'     grave  to  acoept  tbc  Hill's  condescending  over- 
'     ture.    He  seemed  to  have  a  dislike  to  all  so- 
cieties pretending  to  aristocratio  distinction — a 
dislike  (oqiressed  with  a  fierceness  so  nnwonted, 
that  it  made  one  suppose  be  had  at  some  time  or 
other  been  subjected  to  mortification  by  the  su- 
I     percilions  airs  that  blow  upon  heights  so  ele- 
vated.   However,  he  yielded  to  mjiastaooes,  snd 
accompanied  mc  one  evening  to  Mrs.  Poynts'a 
boose.  The  Hni  was  encamped  there  for  the  ooca- 
.    iiou.  Mrs.  Poyntz  was  exceedingly  civH  to  him, 
\    sad  after  a  few  common-place  speeches,  hearing 
'    tikat  he  was  food  of  music,  consigned  him  to  the 
'  c  care  of  Miss  Brabaion,  who  was  at  the 


head  of  tbe  mosical  department  in  the  Qaeen  of 

the  Hill's  administration, 

Mrs.  Poynts  retired  to  her  favourite  seat  near 
the  window,  inviting  me  to  sit  beeide  her;  and 
while  she  knitted  in  silence,  in  silence  my  eye 
glanced  towards  Idargrave  in  the  midst  of  the 
group  assembled  round  the  piano. 

Whether  he  was  in  more  than  usually  high 
spirits,  01  whether  he  was  actuated  by  a  ma%n 
and  impish  deaire  to  upset  tbe  established  laws 
of  deoonun  by  which  the  gaieties  of  the  Hill 
were  habitually  subdued  into  a  serene  and  some- 
what pensive  pleasantneas,  I  know  not;  but  it 
was  not  many  minutes  before  the  orderly  aapeot 
of  the  place  was  grotesqaaly  oluuiged. 

Miss  Brabaion  having  eome  to  the  close  of  a 
complicated  and  dreary  aanata,  I  heard  Margraro 
abruptly  ask  ber  if  she  oould  id^r  the  Tarantella 
that  famoos  Ne^wlitan  air  whidi  is  founded  on 
the  legendary  belief  that  the  bite  of  the  taran- 
tula eioitea  an  irresistible  deaim  to  dance.  On 
that  high-bred  spinster's  oMifeasion  that  she  was  j 
ignorant  of  the  air,  and  bad  not  even  beard  of  ' 
t^  legend.  Margrave  said,  "  Let  me  i^  it  to 
you,  with  variations  of  my  own."  Misa  Bra* 
baton  gracioosly  yielded  her  place  at  tbe  tnatrn- 
meat-  Margmveseatcdhimself— there  was  great 
curioiity  to  hear  his  performance.  Ma^TOve's 
flugers  roshed  over  the  keys,  and  there  was  a 
general  start,  the  prelude  was  so  unlike  any 
known  ccanbinatian  of  barmonions  sounds.  Hen 
be  began  a  chaat— song  I  can  soatcely  call 
it-^words  certainly  not  in  Italian,  j^hapa  in 
some  nndvilised  tongue,  perii^s  in  impromptn 
gibberish-.  And  the  ttwtnre  of  the  instrument 
now  commenced  in  good  earnest :  it  shrieked,  it 
groaned ;  wilder  and  noisitt-  Beethoven's  Storm, 
roused  by  the  fell  touch  of  a  Germaa  pianist,  were 
mildinaunptrison;  and  the  mightyvoioe,  domi- 
nating the  anguish  of  the  cracking  keys,  had 
the  full  diapason  of  a  dtoras.  Certainly  I  am 
no  judge  of  music,  but  to  my  ear  the  discord  was 
teriific— to  the  ean  of  better  informed  amateun 
it  seemed  ravishing.  All  were  spell-bound ;  even 
Mis.  Poynti  paused  from  her  knitting,  as  the 
rates  paused  from  their  web  at  the  lyre  of  Or- 
pheus. To  this  breathless  delight,  however,  soon 
succeeded  a  general  desire  for  movement.  To  my 
amazement,  I  beheld  these  fonnal  matKnw  and 
sober  fitUiers^  families  fomiiogthienuelfe*  into  a 
^moe,  turbuloataa  a  cbildien'a  ball  at  Christmas. 
And  wh^  suddenly  deaiatinfr  &om  his  music. 
Margrave  started  up,  caught  th«  skeleton  hand 
of  1^  Miss  Biabazon,  and  whirled  her  into  the 
centre  of  the  dance,  I  oonld  have  fancied  myself 
at  a  witch's  sahbat.  My  eye  turned  in  scan* 
dalised  ahum  towards  %Lrs.  Poynti,  That  great 
creature  seemed  as  much  astounded  as  myself, 
Hei  eyes  w«n  fixed  on  the  scene  in  a  state  of 
poaitiva  stupor.  Por  the  first  time,  no  doubly  in 
her  life,  she  was  overcome,  deposed,  dethroned. 
The  awe  of  her  presence  wis  litenlly  whirled 
away.  The  dance  ceased  as  soddenly  as  it  had 
begun.  Darting  &oni  the  galvanised  mummy 
whom  he  bad  selected  as  his  partner,  Uaigrwe 
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allot  to  Hn.  Poynts'sside,  and  aoid,  "Ten  thon- 
Bawl  pardans  fot  quitting  joa  so  soon,  bnt  the 
dock  warna  me  that  I  hsTB  an  engageinent  eUe- 
wbere."    In  another  moment  he  via  pine. 

The  dance  haJted,  people  seemed  slowly  re- 

ttmung  to  their  eetaet,  lookiiiK  at  each  other 

bashfoll;  and  ashamed. 

I       "  I  could  not  help  it,  dear,"  sighed  Hiss  Bra- 

''    bazon  at  Isst,  sinking  into  a  chair,  and  casting 

her  deprecnting',  fainting  efea  upon  the  hostess. 

"  It  is  witchcraft,"  said  fat  Mrs-  Brnce,  wiping 
her  forehead. 

"  Witchcraft !"  echoed  Mrs.  Poynti ;  "  it  does 
indeed  look  like  it.  An  amazing  and  portentous 
eshibitian  of  animal  spirits,  and  not  to  be  en- 
dured by  the  Proprieties.  Where  on  earth 
can  that  young  savage  have  come  from  t" 

"  From  savage  lauds,"  said  I.    "  So  he  says." 

"Do  not  bring  him  here  again,"  said  Mrs. 
Poyntz.  "  He  would  soon  turn  the  TTill  topsy- 
turvy. But  how  charmii^!  I  should  like  to 
see  more  of  him,"  she  added,  in  sn  under  voice, 
"  if  he  would  ei^  on  me  some  morning,  and  not 
in  the  presence  of  those  for  whose  Proprieties  I 
am  reaponsihle.  Jane  most  be  out  in  her  ride 
with  the  ColoneL" 

Mo^rave  never  again  attended  the  patridan 
festivities  of  the  Hill.  Invitations  were  poured 
upon  him,  especially  by  Miss  BrabsEon  aiid  the 
other  old  mtuds,  but  in  vain. 

"Those  people,"  said  be,  "are  too  tame  and 
civilised  for  me;  and  so  few  young  persons 
among  them.  Even  that  giri  Jane  is  on!; 
yonng  on  the  surface;  inside,  as  old  as  the  World 
or  her  mother.  I  like  youUi,  re&l  youth — I  am 
young,  I  am  young!" 

And,  indeed,  I  observed  that  he  would  attadi 
liimself  to  some  young  person,  often  to  some 
child,  as  if  with  cordial  and  spedal  favour, 
yet  for  not  more  than  an  hour  or  so,  never  dis- 
tinguishing them  by  the  same  prefeuence  when 
he  uest  met  them.  I  made  that  remark  to  him, 
in  reirake'  of  his  fickleness,  one  evening  when  he 
had  fonitd  me  at  work  on  my  Ambitions  Book, 
ledacing  to  rule  and  measure  the  Laws  of  Na- 

"  It  is  not  fickleness,"  said  he,  "  it  is  o 
sity." 

"Necessity!   BicplMn yotusetf." 

"I  seek  to  find  what  I  have  not  fbund,"  said 
he;  "it  is  my  necessity  to  seek  it,  and  among 
the  young;  and  disappointed  in  one,  I  torn  to 
theother.  Necessity  again.    But  find  it  at  last  I 

"  I  sappose  you  mean  what  the  yoong  nsnally 

seek  in  the  young;  and  if- as  yon  said  the  other 
day,  jou  have  left  love  Dehind  yon,  you  now 
wander  back  to  re-find  it." 

"  Tush !  If  I  may  jndRe  by  the  talk  of  young 
fools,  love  may  he  found  every  day  by  him  who 
looks  out  for  it.  What  I  seek  is  among  the 
rarest  of  ail  discoveries.  Yon  might  aid  me  to 
find  it,  and  in  so  doing  aid  yourself  to  a  know- 
ledge far  beyond  all  that  your  form^  experi- 
ments can  b^tow." 


"Prove  yonr  words,  and  command  my  ser-     j 
«9,"  said  I,  smiling  somewhat  disdainfully. 
"  You  told  me  that  yon  had  examined  into  the  *  | 
alleged  phenomena  of  animal  magnetism,  and 
proved  some  persons  who  pretend  to  the  gift 
wliich  the  Scotch  call  second  sight  to  be  bnn-     i 
fling  impostors.    You  were  right.    I  have  seen    I 
the  clairvoyants  who  drive  their  trade  in  thia 
town;  a  common  gipsy  could  beat  them  in  their 
own  calling.    Bat  yonr  experience  mnst  have 
shown  you  that  there  aie  certain  temperaments 
in  which  the  gift  of  the  Pythoness  is  stored,  un- 
known to  the  possessor,  undetected  by  the  com- 
m  observer ;  but  the  signs  of  which  should  be 
apparent  to  the  modem  physiologist  as  they 
iK  tJD  the  sncient  priest."  , 

"  I  at  least,  as  a  physiologist,  am  ignorant  of    | 
the  signs— what  are  they  *"  i 

"  I  should  despair  of  nuking  you  comprehend 
them  by  mere  verbal  description.    I  couid  guide 
your  observation  to  distii^uish  them  unerringly 
were  living  anbjects  before  us.    But  not  one  in  a 
million  has  the  gift  to  an  extent  available  for  the 
pnrposea  to  which  the  wise  would  apply  it. 
Maoy  have  imperfect  glimpses,  few,  few  indeed, 
the  unveiled,  lucent  sight.    Tliey  who  have  but 
the  imperfect  glimpses,  mislead  and  diipe  the 
minds  that  consnlt  them,  becansci  being  sorae- 
times  marvellously  right,  they  excite    a  cre- 
dulous belief  in  their  general  accuracy;  and    , 
as  they  are  but  translators  of  dreams  in  their    I 
own  brain,  their  assurances  are  no  more  to  be 
trusted  than  arc  the  dreams  of  common-place    i 
sleepera.    Bnt  where  the  gift  exists  to  perfec- 
tion, he  who  knows  bow  1«  direct  and  to  profit 
by  it  should  be  able  to  discover  all  that  be  desires 
to  know  for  t!ie  guidance  and  preservation  of  his     \ 
own  life.   He  will  be  forewarned  of  every  danger,     i 
forearmed  in  the  means   by   which  danger    is     ' 
avoided.    For  the  eye  of  the  true  Pythoness 
matter  has  no  obstruction,  space  no  confines, 
time  no  measurement."  , 

"  My  dear  Margrave,  you  may  well  say  that 
creatures  so  gifted  are  rare ;  and  for  my  part,  I    ; 
would  as  soon  search  for  a  unicorn,  as,  to  use    : 
yonr  affected  expression,  tor  a  Pythoness." 

"Nevertheless,  whenever  th^  come  across 
the  course  of  your  practice  some  young  creature    ' 
to  whom  all  the  evil  of  the  world  is  as  yet  un- 
known, to  whom  the  ordinary  cares  and  duties    i 
of  the  world  are  strange  and  unwelcome ;  who    ! 
&am  the  earliest  dawn  of  reason  has  loved  to  sit 
apart  and  to  muse;  before  whose  eyes  visions 
pass  unsolicited;  who  converses  with  those  who    ' 
are  not  dwellers  on  the  earth,  and  beholds  in  the 
space  landscapes  which  the  earth  does  not  re- 
fleet '* 

"  Margrave,   Margrave  I    of  whom   do  yon    ■ 

"Whose  frame,  though  extpiisitcly  sensitive.  ' 
has  still  a  health  and  a  soundness  in  which  you  ' 
recognise  no  disease ;  whose  mind  has  a  truth- 
fulness that  you  know  cannot  deceive  yon,  and  a  ' 
simple  int^gence  too  clear  to  deceive  itself; 
who  is  moved  to  a  mysterious  degree  by  all  the  ' 
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Tatjiiig  aspects  of  external  Mtore— inmwently 
joy ooa,  or  mucooiutably  sad ; — when,  I  say,  such 
a  being  oomea  across  jonr  experiraioe,  inform  me  i 
aid  the  duuices  are  that  the  true  FTthoness  is 

I  had  listened  with  vagne  tenor,  and  with 
more  than  one  exolaroation  of  ameiement,  to  de- 
soiiptioDs  whieh  brought  LiliBii  Aahleigh  before 
me;  and  I  now  sat  mute,  bewildarad,  breathless, 
gazing  upon  UaiignTe,  and  ngoioing  that  at 
least  Liliau  he  had  never  seen. 

He  returned  m;  own  gace  steadily,  search- 
ingly,  and  then,  breaking  into  a  slight  laogh,  re- 

"  Yon  call  my  word  '  Pythoness'  affected.  I 
know  of  no  other.  My  recollections  of  classic 
anecdote  and  history  aia  confused  and  dim; 
bat  somewhere  I  hare  read  or  heard  that  the 
priests  of  Delphi  were  aocnstooied  to  travel 
chiefly  into  Thrace  or  Thessaly,  in  search  of  tiie 
nrgina  who  might  fitly  administer  their  oradea, 
and  that  the  oracles  gradually  ceased  in  repute 
as  the  priests  became  unable  to  discorer  tlic 
organisation  requisite  in  the  priestesses,  and 
mpplied  by  craft  and  imposture,  or  by  socb  im- 
prafect  fragmentar;  developments  as  belong  now 
to  professional  clairvoyants,  the  gifts  which  Na- 
ture failed  to  afford.  Indeed,  the  demand  was 
one  that  must  have  rapidly  exiuoated  ho  limited 
a  BQppIy.  The  constant  strain  npou  faculties  so 
wearing  to  the  vital  functions  in  their  relentless 
eixercise,  un^r  the  artful  stimnlanta  by  which  the 
prieats  heightened  their  power,  was  mortal,  and 
no  Pythoness  ever  retained  her  life  more  than 
three  years  bom  the  time  that  her  gift  was  ela- 
boratdy  trained  and  developed." 

"Pooh!  I  know  of  no  ckssioal  authority  for 
the  details  yoa  ao  confidently  cite.  Perhaps 
some  such  legends  may  be  found  in  the  Alexan- 
drian Flatonists,  bat  those  mystios  ore  no  autho- 
rity on  snoh  a  subject.  After  all,"  I  added,  re- 
covering from  my  fiiat  surprise,  or  awe,  "the 
Delphic  oracics  were  proverbially  ambiguous, 

I    and  their  responses  might  be  read  either  way ;  a 

I  proof  that  the  priests  dictated  the  verses,  though 
their  arts  mi  the  nnhappy  priestess  might  throw 
her  into  teal  oonvulsions,  and  the  real  convul- 
sions, not  the  false  gift,  might  shorten  her  life. 

,  Enough  of  Buch  idle  subjects  J  Yet  no !  one 
qnestion  more.  If  you  found  your  Pythoness, 
what  then?" 

I  "What  then?  Why,  through  her  aid  I  might 
discover  the  process  of  an  o^riment  which 

I  TOUT  practical  science  woiUd  assist  me  to  com- 
plete." 

I  "Tell  me  of  what  kind  is  your  experiment; 
and  precisely  because  snch  little  acienoe  as  I 

'    possess  is  exolnaively  practical,  I  may  assist  you 

I    without  the  help  of  the  Pythoness." 

Ma^mve  was  silent  for  some  minutes,  passing 

'  his  hand  sevual  times  across  his  forehead,  which 
was  a  Sequent  gesture  of  his,  and  then  rising,  he 
answered,  in  listless  acoents : 

"Icannot  say  more  now,  mybrainis&tigned; 
and  you  are  not  yet  in  the  dght  mood  to  hrar  me. 


By  the  way,  how  close  and  reserved  yon  ate  with    j 

"How  sop"  I 

"  Yoa  never  told  me  that  you  were  engaged  to 
fae  married.    Yon  leave  me,  who  thought  to  have   i 
won  your  friendship,  to  hear  what  concerns  you    ! 
so  intimately  from  a  comparative  stranger."  : 

"Who  told  your 

"That  woman  with  eyes  that  pi;  and  lipstiiat  : 
scheme,  to  whose  house  you  took  me."  | 

"  Mrs.  Poynt* !  is  it  possible  f   When?"  \ 

"  This  afternoon.  I  met  her  in  the  street— she 
stopped  me,  and,  after  some  unmeaning  talk, 
aak^ 'if  I  had  seen  you  lately;  if  I  did  not  find    \ 
you  Ttirj  absent  and  distracted  j  no  wonder —    , 
yon  were  in  love.    The  young  lady  was  away  on    i 
a  visit,  and  wooed  by  a  dangerous  rival.' "  ' 

"  Wooed  by  a  dangerous  rival !" 

"  Very  rich,  good-looking,  young.  Do  yon  fear  , 
him  F    You  turn  pale." 

"  I  do  not  fear,  except  so  far  as  he  who  loves  , 
truly,  loves  humUy,  and  fears  not  that  another  may  ' 
be  preferred,  but  that  another  may  be  worthier  . 
of  preference  than  himaelf.  But  that  Mjs.Foynti  I 
should  tell  you  all  this  does  amaze  me.  Did  j 
she  mentioii  the  name  of  the  young  lady  ?" 

"Yes:  Lilian  Ashleigh.  Henceforth  be  more  i 
frank  with  me.  Who  knows  F  I  m^  help  you.  ; 
Adien!" 

CBATXBIt  xxvu.  \ 

Whsh  Uargrave  had  gone,  I  glanced  at  the    ' 
clock— not  yet  nine.    I  resolved  to  go  at  onoe  to 
Mrs.  Poynte.    It  was  not  an  evening  on  which    . 
she  received,  but  doubtless  she  would  see  me.    \ 
She  owed  me  an  explanation.    How  thus  care-    ' 
lessly  divulge  a  secret  she  had  been  enjoined  to    , 
keep  F  and  this  rival,  of  whom  I  was  ignorant?    ' 
It  was  no  loiter  a  matter  of  wonder  that  Uar-   [ 
grave  should  have  described  Lilian's  peculiar   \ 
idiosyncrasies  in  his   sketch  of  his  fobulous   i 
Pythoness.    Donbtleaa,  Mrs.  Poyutz  had,  with   ' 
unpardonahle  levity  of  indiscretion,  revealed  all 
of  whioh  she  disapproved  in  my  choice.    But  for    [ 
what  object  F  Was  this  her  boasted  friendship  for 
me  ?  Was  it  consistent  with  the  regard  she  pro-   . 
fessed  for  Mrs.  Ashleigh  and  Lilian  ?  Occupied   ' 
by  these  perplexed  and  indignant  thoughts,  I 
arrived  at  Mrs.  Poyntz's  house,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  her  preeence.     She  was  fortunately   ' 
alone ;  her  daughter  and  the  Colonel  had  gone 
to  some  party  on  the  Hill     I  would  not  take  the    ' 
hand  she  held  out  to  me  on  entranoe;  seated 
myself  in  stem  displeasure,  and  proceeded  at    | 
once  to  inquire  if  she  had  really  betrayed  to  Mr. 
Maigrave  the  secret  of  my  engagement  to  Lilian,    j 

"  Yes,  Allen  Fenwick ;  I  have  this  day  told,  ! 
not  only  Mr.  Margrave,  but  every  person  I  met  I 
who  is  likely  to  tell  it  to  some  one  else,  the  secret 
of  your  engagement  to  Lilian  Ashleigh.  I  never  | 
promised  to  conceal  it ;  on  the  contrary,  I  wrote  j 
word  to  Anne  Ashleigh  that  I  would  Uierein  act  | 
as  my  own  judgment  counselled  me.  I  think  j 
my  words  to  you  were  that  '  public  gossip  was  ! 
s(»netimes  the  best  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  | 
private  engagements.' " 


Si    I 


ALL  THB  TEAR  HOUND. 


"  Do  joa  meaiL  that  Mn.  or  MiH  A«blei^ 
lecoila  frran  the  engagemsnt  vith  mc,  and  that  I 
should  nwanly  compel  them  both  to  folfll  it  bj 

Oklting  in  tiie  pabUo  to  oenntn  thom— if— if 

Oh,  madam,  tloB  ia  mnjdlr  aitifioe  iitdeed  I" 

"  Be  good  enongli  to  lutan  to  me  qniett;.  I 
have  nevBT  yet  ihoved  70a  the  letter  to  Mn. 
Aahleigh,  written  b?  Lady  Haa^tan,  and  deli- 
Tend  b7  Mr.  VigOTa.  That  letter  I  will  now 
show  to  70a;  but  before  doing  m  I  most  enter 
into  a  pTeliminaT7  ozplaiiatioD,  Ladj  Hau^ton 
is  one  of  those  womm  who  Iots  power,  and 
oaimot  obtain  it  except  thnnigh  wealth  and 
station— b7  her  own  intellect  nerer  obtvn  it. 
When  her  husband  died  she  was  reduced  from 
an  income  of  twelve  thomand  a  year  to  a  jointore 
of  twelve  hundi^d,  bat  with  ttwexolostyeguAF- 
diauship  of  a  young  son,  a  minor,  and  adequate 
ftUowanoes  for  the  chaigei  she  ooutinned,  there- 
fore, to  preside  as  mistreas  orer  the  establish- 
ments in  town  and  coontry ;  still  bod  the  admt- 
nistratioQ  of  her  son'a  wealth  and  rank'  She 
stinted  his  education,  in  order  to  maintain  her 
aacendonoy  over  him.  He  became  a  brainless 
piodigal — spendthrift  alike  of  health  and  fortoue. 
Alarmed,  ihe  saw  that,  pTobabl7,  he  would 
die  7oniig  and  a  beggar;  his  only  hope  of  reform 
was  in  uiamage.  She  relootantly  resolved  to 
marr7  him  to  a  penniless,  well-bom,  soft-minded 
joung  lad;  whom  she  knew  she  could  control : 
juat  before  this  maniage  was  to  take  place  he 
was  killed  b;  a  fall  finmhis  hone.  The  Haugh- 
ton  estate  passed  to  his  cousin,  the  luckiest 
young  man  alive ;  the  same  Ashleigfa  Sumner 
who  bad  already  saooeeded,  in  dehult  of  male 
issue,  to  poor  Gilbert  Anhleigh's  landed  pos- 
sessions. Over  this  youi^  man  Lady  Haoghtoa 
could  eipeot  no  influence.  She  would  be  a 
stranger  in  his  house.  But  she  had  a  nieoe ! 
"Mr.  Vigors  assured  her  the  nieoe  was  beautifuL 
And  if  the  niece  oonid  become  Mrs.  Ashlei^ 
Sumner,  then  Lad;  Haughton  wonld  be  a  leas 
unimportant  Nobody  in  tlie  world,  because  she 
would  still  have  her  nearest  relation  in  a  Some- 
bod7  at  Haughton  Park.  Mx.  Yigors  had  his 
own  pompous  reasons  for  approving  an  allianoe 
whidi  he  might  help  to  bring  about.  The  first 
step  towards  that  allianoe  was  obviously  to  bring 
into  redprocsl  attractions  the  natural  channa  of 
the  young  lady  and  the  acquired  me^ts  of  the 
young  gentleman.  Atr.  Vigors  could  easily  induce 
us  irard  to  pay  a  visit  to  Lady  Haughton,  and 
Lady  Haughton  had  only  to  extend  her  invita. 
tionB  to  her  nieoe ;  hence  the  lettac  to  Mrs. 
Aahleigh,  of  which  Mr.  Vigors  was  the  bearer, 
and  hence  my  advice  to  yon,  of  which  you  can 
now  understand  the  motive.  Sinoe  you  tiiought 
Lilian  Aahleigh  the  only  woman  you  oould  love, 
and  since  I  thought  there  were  other  women  in 
the  worid  wbo  might  do  as  well  for  Aahlei^ 
Sumner,  it  seemed  to  ne  fair  Cm  all  parties  Uiat 
Lilian  should  not  go  to  Ladr  Hanglitoii'i  iik 
ignorance  of  the  sentimenta  wUh  vbidt  she  had 
inspired  you.  A  girl  can  seldom  be  sun  that 
■he  iovea  until  ^  ia  sure  that  abe  is  larsd. 


And  now,"  added  Mn.  Boynti,  rising  and  walk-    1 
ingaorass  Hie  room  to  her  bureau — "now  I  will 
show  yon  lAij  Hnghton's  invitatint  to  Ur>. 
Ashlei^    Hcte  it  is !" 

I  ran  my  eye  over  the  letter,  whici  she  thiuit    > 
into  my  band,  reauming  her  koitwoik  while  I    ' 

The  letter  was  short,  oouohed  in  eonrentiosal 
tenns  of  hollow  affection.    The  writer  Uamed 
herself  for  having  so  long  neglooted  her  broQmr's 
widow  and  child ;  her  heart  had  been  wr^ped  w 
too  much  in  the  son  she  had  lost ;  that  loss  had 
made  her  tun  to  the  ties  of  blood  still  left  to 
her;  she  had  heard  mudi  of  Lilian  from  their 
oonunon  friend,  Mr.  Vigon ;  she  longed  to  em- 
bcaoe  so  charming  a  niece.    Then  fisUoired  the    1 
invitation  and  the  postscript.    The  poetMript 
ran  thus,  so  &r  as  I  oau  remember:  ** Whatever    ! 
my  own  gtiaf  at  my  irreparable  bersftTement,  I    '. 
am  no  egotist,  1  keep  my  sorrow  to  myself.  Yon    ' 
will  fled  some  pleasant  guests  at  mj  hous^ 
amoi^  others  our  joint  oonneiioB,  yoong  Aah- 
leigh finmner." 

"  Women's  postsoripts  sie  proverbial  for  their 
signifioanoe,"  said  Mrs.  Foynts,  when  I  bad  con- 
olnded  the  letter  and  ts^  it  on  the  table; 
-'  and  if  I  did  not  at  once  show  yon  this  hypo- 
critical effusion,  it  was  simply  because  at  the 
name  AiMeigh  Sunmer  its  object  became  tnmt- 
parent,  not  p<uhaps  to  poor  Anne  Ashlsigh  nor 
to  innooent  Lilian ;  but  to  my  knowledge  of  the 
puitiee  coHoemed,  as  it  ought  to  be  to  that 
shrewd  intelligence  irtiich  you  derive  partly 
from  natate,  partly  from  the  insight  into  life 
which  a  true  physician  cannot  fail  to  acquire. 
And  if  I  know  anything  of  yon,  you  would  have 
romantieslly  ssid,  bad  yon  seen  the  letter  at  first, 
and  understood  iia  covert  intention,  'Xiet  menot 
shaoUe  the  choice  of  the  wonum  I  love,  and  to 
iriuim  an  allianoe  so  coveted  iu  the  eyes  of  tlie 
world  might,  if  she  were  left  free,  be  proSned.' " 

"I  should  not  have  gathered  from  the  post- 
script all  that  you  see  in  it,  but  had  its  purport 
been  so  snggested  to  me,  yon  sre  right,  I  should 
have  so  ssid.  Well,  and  as  Mr.  Margrave  tells 
me  that  yon  infomed  hiu  that  I  have  a  rival,  I 
am  now  to  conclude  that  the  rival  is  Mr.  Ash- 
leigh  Sumner?"  , 

"  tTm  not  Mrs.  Aahleigh  or  T;ilinn  metttianed 
him  In  writing  to  you  F"  1 

"Yes,  both;  Lilian  very  slightly;  Mrs.  Ash- 
leigb  with  some  praise,  as  a  young  man  (tf  high 
obstacter,  and  very  oourteons  to  her." 

"  Yet,  though  I  aaked  yon  lo  oome  uid  tell 
me  who  were  the  guests  at  Lady  Haughton's, 
yon  never  did  so." 

"Faidoome;  but  of  the  goests  I  thought  no- 
thing, and  letters  addressed  to  my  heart  secsted 
to  me  too  sacrad  to  talk  about.  And  A'^)ficb 
Sumner  then  aonrtaldlianl  Howdo  yon  know  f* 

"  I  know  everything  that  oonoenia  me;  and  hn^ 
the  explanation  is  simple.  1^  annt.  Lady  Deln- 
field,  iastiqing  with  Lady  Haughton.  Lo^Dda- 
field  ia  one  of  the  women  of  bahiDn  who  ■*'■"'' 
by  tJuir  own  light;  Lady  Han^iton  ftl»™w  i^ 
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borrowed  li^  md  bonow*  erery  ray  she  c«n 
find." 

"  And  Lady  Ddaflald  write*  yon  word " 

"  Tbat  Aihleigh  Shwubt  w  caught  by  Lilian's 
beaoty." 
"  *"'^  Tiil^T  hoTseif— — " 
"  Women  like  Lady  Delifield  do  not  leadily 
briiom  that  anp  giri  vonld  nfnw  Ashleigh 
SnnuiBr';  ooDsidKed  ia  himself,  he  is  steady  and 
good-lo(^ing;  conudeied  as  owner  of  Kiiby  Hall 
■od  Haoghton  Park,  he  hu,  in  the  eyei  of  any 
sennble  mother,  the  nrtuea  of  Cato,  aul  the 
benty  of  Antinoaa." 

I  preteed  my  hand  to  my  heart— olose  to  my 
hetnt  lay  a  letter  bom  Lilian— and  there  was  no 
word  ia  Hot  letter  which  showed  that  tw  heart 
WM  gone  bom  mine.  I  shook  my  head  gently, 
and  smiled  in  confiding  triuicph. 

Un.  Poyntz  aorreyed  me  with  a,  bent  brow 
and  a  compressed  lip. 

"Innderatand  yom  smile,"  slie  said,  ironi- 
cally. "Very  lil^  Lilian  may  be  quite  un- 
touched by  this  young  man's  admiration,  but 
^nrm  A  ^hlnigh  igaf  be  dazeled  by  so  brilliant 
a  prospeot  for  her  daughter.  And,  in  short,  I 
^V'Tg^'t  it  doiirBblB  to  lot  your  engagement  bo 
pablidy  known  throughout  the  town  to-day ; 
that  inlonwtkmwill  travel— ^t  will  reaiih  A  thleigh 
SamnK  throng  Ur.  VigiHv,  or  others  in  this 
nughboorhood,  with  whan  I  know  that  he  orare- 
sp<nids.  It  will  bring  afiaira  to  a  crisis,  and 
bt&ae  it  maj  be  too  late.  I  think  it  wdl  that 
Aahleigh  Sumnor  should  leare  thJat  home ;  if  he 
lekTO  it  forgood  ao  anoh  the  better.    And,  per- 

kspa,  tiie  aotmae  IJSan  returns  to  L the 

\     lightflr  yoDT  own  heart  wfll  be." 

"And  for  tJuae  reaaona  you  have  published 
the  secret  of——" 

"  Your  aigsgemsntf  Yes.   Prepare  to  be  eon- 
gntulflted  wtia«nr  you  go.    Aiul  now,  if  you 
hear,  dther  bam  mother  or  daughter,  that  Ash- 
lei^  Sumnn  has  imposed,  and  been,  let  us  say, 
.  I    revised,  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  the  pride  of  your 
'   heart  jou  will  come  and  tell  me." 
j!       "Rely  upon  it  I  will;  but  before  I  take  my 
'    leaver  aUow  me  to  ask,  why  you  described.to  a 
young  man  like  Mr.  MargiaTO — whose  wild  and 
Btcaoge  humonn  you  have  witnessed  and  not 
approved— any  of  those  traits  of  character  in 
M    liu8  AaMeigh  which  distinguish  her  from  other 
11   girb  of  her  age  F" 

"I?  You  mistake.  IsaidootliisgtohimDf  her 
dtaracter.  I  meotiooed  her  name,  and  said  she 
WM  beaotifnl,  that  was  all." 

"Kvj  you  sud  that  she  was  fond  <^ musing, 

of  BoUtaide;  that  in  her  fancies  she  believed  in 

'     the  mli^  of  riaions  which  might  flit  before 

I    hor  eyes  as  they  flit  before  the  eyes  (tfaUimigiiui- 


I  "  Not  t  word  did  I  aay  to  Mr,  Uai^rave  of 
j  tuA  peaaKarilies  in  Lilian ;  not  a  WMd  auxe 
I  than  wlwt  I  have  told  yon,  on  my  honour!" 
I  8tiU  iBcrednkHis,  tat  diagnjainy  my  incre- 
dulity with  tikat  oonvenient  amile  by  whi^  we 
smompliah  so  mnofc  of  the  p<dite  dwimulation 


indispensable  to  the  decencies  of  eirilised  life,  I 
took  my  departore,  returned  home,  and  wrote  to 
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TansE  has  been  little  rest  during;  the  pre- 
sent century  for  underground  London.  Some  ' 
road  has  always  been  "up"  tiiat  pipes  may  be 
laid  down,  or  tunnels  may  be  constructed. 
When  sewers  were  not  being  built,  inlS13,  the  j 
water  oompamcs  were  chuiging  their  rotten 
wooden  msina  for  iron  pipes  tbat  would  bear 
Ute  pressure  necessary  for  serving  Ibeir  hill 
customers.  Side  bj  side  with  the  workmen  of 
the  water  companies,  were  other  workmen  eiu- 

Sloyed  by  the  then  infant  gas  interest.  Coming 
own  to  oar  own  days,  we  nave  tailway  tunnels, 
building  or  projected,  and  telegraphic  wire- 
pipes,  and  "pnenmatio  dispatch"  tubes  strug- 
gling for  the  few  spare  feet  of  underground 
roadway.  Many  of  oar  social  scientifia  con- 
trivances in  Loudon  evidently  follow  the  law  of 
gr&vitation,  and  tend  towards  the  centre.  It 
would  be  easy  for  some  Oriental  traveller  to 
turn  our  Chinese  poputotion  tables  against  our- 
selves, and  to  show  that  we  have  grown  too 
numerous  to  live  upon  the  surface.  By  a  stretch 
of  fancy  not  at  all  beyond  the  powers  of  de- 
scriptive travellers,  it  could  be  shown  that  if 
another  man  were  placed  upon  this  island  he 
must  necessarily  drop  off  into  the  sea  for  want 
of  standing-room. 

It  would  have  been  a  sight  worth  teeing—a 
picture  worth  drawing— tiie  first  laving  of  a  gas- 
pipe  in  London.  The  landing  of  Julius  Ctesar, 
the  signing  of  Magna  Charta,  and  the  death  of 
Harold,  furnish  more  nanantio  groupings  for 
histori<»d  painters;  but  uoonecan  say  that  they 
were  of  mare  historical  importance.  Civilisa- 
tion took  a  vast  stride  on  that  eventfol  occasion 
—the  living  out-door  life  of  manwaslengtbened 
more  than  one-half;  and  yet  no  one  was  present 
to  give  the  great  work  a  pictorial  record  The 
battle  of  Waterloo  was  a  mere  puff  of  smoke 
in  comparison,  for  all  its  deposit  of  pictures, 
statues,  and  treaties. 
Of  course  the  worktosn  were  obedient,  but 


sketch,  who  holds  the  crucible  over  the  fire,  in 
the  attempt  to  produce  gold,  as  if  it  were  a 
vulgar  frymg-pan,  half-full  of  sausa^.  It  is 
easy  to  call  such  people  louts,  and  to  judce  them 
by  what  we  know  tuiw,  ratber  than  by  what  was 
known  then;  but  such  louts  represent  a  very 
wholesome  degree  of  scepticism.  For  one  dis- 
covery that  has  lived  tbrough  the  practical  test 
of  application,  and  bas  really  benefited  the 
world,  a  thousand  have  been  the  pet  children  of 
qnaclu  and  visionaries.  Until  the  new  coiner 
makes  good  its  daim  to  be  considered  something 
beyond  the  common  herd,  wo  save  our  time, 
onr  mon^,  and  onr  labour,  by  regarding  it 
oaatiouil;. 

The  disooverers  of  gos-ligbting  had  no  more 
than  ordioaxy  difficoUiea  to  contend  with  in  ap- 
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pljing  their  diwOTery,  ud  it  is  foitonftte  for 

them  that  the;  did  uot  appear  three  centuries 
eariier.  I  am  not  speaking  of  Hr.  Thomas 
Shirle;,  vhose  "  description  of  a  veil  and  earth 
in  Lancashire  taking  fire  b;  a  candle  approached 
to  it,"  in  1667,*  is  the  Srst  known  EWlish  ac- 
coont  of  inflaiumable  coal-gas ;  nor  of  Dr.  John 
Clapton's  accidental  discorerj  of  the  same  fact 
a  few  years  Uter,  'wben  he  constructed  the  Sr^t 
gas-holder  bj  enclosing  the  gasina  bladder ;  nor 
of  Dr.  Richard  Watson,  who  eiperimented  on 
the  some  gas  in  Tsrions  wa;s  in  1767.  I  am 
thinking  of  Mr.  Spedding,  vho  was  the  first  to 
appl^  ooal-gas  esct^ii^  from  a  mine  to  aoT  eco- 
nomical purpose,  by  lighting  his  office  at  White- 
haven  with  it  about  the  same  period,  and  who 
made  a  proposition  to  the  magistrates  to  light 
the  town  in  the  same  manner.  His  proposal 
■was  simpW  refused,  and  little  more  was  said ; 
but  had  lu.  Spedding  lired  in  the  fifteenth  in- 
stead of  the  eighteenth  centurj,  he  would  most 
Srobabh  hare  Seen  tortured  as  a  wizard.  Mr. 
[urdock,  the  first  recorded  applier  of  artiSciall; 
manufactured  gas  to  house-iightiiig  pmposes, 
.who  began  to  use  it  in  Cornwall  in  I7QS,  and 
who  seems  to  hare  pactlj  purified  it  from  smell 
and  smoke,  while  lighting  Messrs.  Boulton  and 
Watt's  factory  at  Birmingliam  with  it.  in  1798, 
was  another  gentleman  who  had  cause  to  be 
tbaukftd  to  the  age  he  lived  in.  His  illumina- 
tions at  BirminghamiulBOJ,  would  have  carried 
him  to  the  martyr's  slake  in  the  good  old  dajs ; 
and  hia  successor,  Mr.  Wiosor,  would  h&ye  been 
nipped  in  the  bnd. 

Kach  abuse  has  been  Uvislied  upon  poor  Mr. 
Wiusor,  because  he  was  not  a  sound  scientiSc 
man,  and  because  he  was  energetic  and  unscm- 
pulous  in  carrying  out  his  plana.  His  science 
was  sufficient  to  teach  bim  what  he  had  to  deal 
with;  and  he  was  the  first  man  to  light  a 
London  street  with  gas,  and  the  first  to  make 

E as-lighting  a  braneb  of  commerce.  He  pub- 
elf  exhibited  his  plan  of  illnmination  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  in  1S03  and  ISOi;  and  he 
Lighted  ap  one  side  of  Fail-Mall  in  1B07.  His 
rude  liehting  was  as  much  an  advance  npon  the 
old  oil-lamps,  as  those  lamps  were  an  improve- 
ment upoa  the  old  lightiog  system  existing  in 
1719,  when  each  boaseholder,  whose  premises 
fronted  any  street,  lane,  or  passage,  was  required 
to  hang  out  one  or  mote  Lignts  every  dark  night, 
to  bum  from  six  to  eleven  o'clock,  under  the 
penaltv  of  one  shillin<(.  His  commercial  scheme 
took  the  form  of  a'National  Light  and  Heat 
Company,  of  »ery  eitravagant  eipectatioua ; 
bat  It  merged  at  last  into  the  Gaslight  and  Coke 
Company,  commonly  called  the  Chartered  Qas 
Company,  which  worked  nobly  for  many  vears 
as  a  pioneer  in  gas-lighting,  without  the  letresh- 
ing  taste  of  a  dividend,  cew  persons,  perhaps, 
who  were  unlike  Mr.  Winsor,  could  have  done 
what  he  did  in  the  face  of  so  mnch  opposition 
grounded  on  caution  and  prejudice.  While 
soientifio  men  were  playing  witb  the  new  ele- 
ment in  various  ways,  he  nelped  to  mould  it 


into  the  basis  of  a  bnsineia  corporation,  and  this 
bv  unflinching  petaeveruce,  devotion  to  one 
idea,  an  absence  of  sensitiveness,  and  great 
oddity  of  character.  Whatever  his  faults  may 
have  Men,  whatever  schemes  he  may  have  ori- 
ginally planned  for  his  own  enrichment,  he  clung 
to  his  specniatioa  throogb  all  its  early  stru^les, 
and  no  one  has  ever  shown  that  he  amassed  any 
private  fortune.  He  deceived  himself,  in  his 
imaginative  estimatee  of  profit,  as  much  as  he 
deceived  others ;  and  some  of  his  pamphlets  are 
distinguished,  not  only  for  their  reckless  st^e- 
menta,  but  for  the  strength  and  indignation  of 
their  tone.  "All  gas-lights,"  he  says,  "  shown 
and  exhibited  before  my  iUaminating  the  larre 
theatre  in  the  Lyceum,  early  in  ISOi,  I  fairly 
consider  as  so  many  Wilt-o'-lJu-aiip  lights 
known  for  centuries  past.  The  gas  of  these 
lights  has  been  caught  and  collected  in  bladders, 
in  marshy  ground,  the  same  as  all  coal-goM  hns 
hitherto  been  produced  in  bladders  for  philoso- 
phical amusement.  The  principle,  that  coal  and 
other  combostihles  contained,  among  other  pro- 
ducts, a  most  beautiful  and  viduable  flame,  has 
been  koown  by  the  most  learned  of  the  last 
century;  but  HOW  to  make  the  application — 
HOW  to  save  and  analyse—sow  to  preserve  and 
refine — how  to  conduct  gas  in  proper  air-tight 
tubes — HOW  to  introduce  gas-fire  and  gas-lights 
into  a  drawing-room,  shop,  and  street-lamp— 
HOW  to  oook,  melt,  boil,  and  distil  by  a  gas-fire, 
either  in  a  kitchen  or  dining-room — how  to 
introduce  coke,  tar,  and  ammonial  liquor  for  the 
advsnt^  of  a  whole  nation — how  to  make  gas- 
fire  and  gas-lights  applicable  to  liglit-bouses, 
telegraphs,  cnluisry  purposes — in  fine,  how  to 
sare  and  employ  all  the  valuable  parU  of  raw 
fuel  with  the  greatest  possible  advantage ; — all 
these  most  difficult  points  of  my  discovery  were 
left  a  problem  to  theorists,  who  could  write, 
bat  acti  praelue—-vao  oould  fill  bladders  from 
retorts,  tobacco-pipes,  pots,  pans,  and  gun- 
barrels,  with  raw  smoke,  but  could  not  illumi- 
nate— whose  delicate  hands  and  nosea  would 
have  shrunk  with  horror  from  my  numerous 
dirtv  and  laborious  experiments  in  kitchens  and  ■ 
wash-houses,  where  my  own  labourers  com- 
plained of  being  suffocated,  and  often  refused 
to  assist  me,  until  I  shamed  them  by  the  ex- 
ample ai  ttrippingXa  performwhat  they  thought 
was  too  dirty  work  for  them. 

"  Animated  by  the  life  and  example  of  Peter  \ 
the  Sreal,  £mperor  of  all  the  Russias,  who  pet-  i : 
farmed  the  most  abject  labours  to  teach  his  '' 
ministers  and  generals  bow  to  civilise  a  bar- 
barous nation,  1  did  no  longer  deem  it  beneath  | 
me  fwho  hod  been  a  merchant  in  the  city  of 
Lonaon)  to  do  that  work  which  some  of  mj  ' 
labourers,  aetuaUy  in  want  of  bread,  refused  to  |l 
do  far  victnals  and  payment."  I' 

Mr.  Winsor,  with  ail  his  pretence  of  mecha-    I' 
nieal  completeness,   never  contemplated  the 
erection  of^  a  gas-holder,  of  the  storing  of  a  re- 
serve of  ns  in  anything  exceptthe  main  pipes,    I 

It  was  left  for  Mr.  Cle^,  a  pupil  of  Messrs.  i  I 
Boulton  and  Watt,  and  the  earliest  permanent  '  | 
__  _  —  of  the  Chattered  Gas  Cotupuiy,  to  iu- 


atupuiy,  to  m-    ji 
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troduce  a  Tuiety^  of  mechanicsl  improTementa  in 
the  manafactnie  and  distribuiioc  of  gas,  that  have 
fixed  hia  naiuc  in  the  foremost  nnk  of  gas-engi- 
oeera.  In  the  earl;  days  of  gas'Jightiag,  the  ma- 
Dofacture  vaa  Terj  rode,  and  was  long  valched 
vith  fear  bj  thepublio  and  the  govemment  in- 
spectors. Sir  William  Congreve,  appointed  to 
make  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  metropolitan 
I  gas-vorks  in  1883,  saw  two  large  caavas  Qaeain 
some  works  at  Whitcchapel,  of  abont  fifteen 
thousftud  cubic  feet  eacli,  which  were  for  soma 
time  used  as  gas-holders  neai  to  a  blacksmith's 
forf;e.  He  hints  at  the  direful  cooseanences 
which  might  ensne  "irere  the  tar  to  Iw  dis- 
chargied  and  inSamed,  like  an  emission  oF  a 
large  qnautitj  of  burning  lara  from  an  artificial 

liosc  black  volcanoes,  the  gas-holden  (ori- 
giuail;  called  gasometers),  are  now  vastly  ia- 
ctCHsed  in  sise,  and  iniproved  Dntij  little  is  left 
for  further  altraatioa.  When  a  deputation  from 
the  Rojal  Society,  with  Sir  Josepli  Banks  at  its 
head,  visited  the  ^-works  of  the  Chartered 
Company  at  Westminster  in  1814,  thej  strongly 
recommended  government  to  prevent  the  com- 
I  pany  constructing  ^-holders  exceeding  six 
I  thousand  cabic  feet  id  caracitj,  to  be  confined  in 
very  strong  buildings.  The  krgest  gas-holders 
ia  London  are  now  eonstruoted  to  hold  from  a 

Saarter  of  a  million  to  half  a  million  of  cubic 
;et  each,  and  they  stand  out  boldly,  like  gi- 
gantic iron  vats,  towering  above  the  walls  of 
the  gas-yards.  The  importance  of  such  leser- 
rotrs,  containing  a  night's  supply  of  gas  in  ad- 

I  vance,  can  haidly  he  overrated  by  any  man  who 
tries  to  imagine  the  condition  of  Loudon  sud- 
denly plunged  into  total  darkness. 

The  manufocture  of  gas,  although  it  includes 
many  beautiful  scientifio  processes,  is  not,  on 
the  whole,  a  sightly  operation.  What  ia  not 
seen  may  be  remied  and  interesting ;  hnt  what 
is  seen  decidedly  savonrs  of  pandemonium. 
There  arc  huge  caverns  of  black  coal,  huge 
caverns  of  red-hot  coke,  and  a  row  of  roaring 
fiery  ovens,  which  sooty  men  are  constantly 
feeding  with  coal  thmit  in  out  of  long  iron 

<  scoops.  The  lids  of  these  ovens,  or  retorts,  are 
generally  heated  to  a  white  heat,  and  the  men 
who  lift  them  off  and  put  them  on,  have  their 
hands  protected  with   thick  gauntlet   gloves. 

,1    After  toB  coal  has  been  distilled,  as  it  is  called, 

,  the  red-hot  coke  is  raked  out,  either  into  coke- 
vaults,  or  iron  barrows.  The  spirit  of  the  coal 
rises  up  black  pipes,  like  infernal  organ  pipes, 
leadiuR  from  each  oven  into  a  tube,  nmning  the 
whole  leoglh  of  the  retort-house,  called  the  hy- 
draalio  main,  which  they  reach  by  a  curved  dip 
pipe.  The  hydraulic  main,  as  its  name  implies, 
u  half-filled  with  water,  and  the  end  of  the  dip- 
pipe  passes  through  this  water  to  the  depth  of 
awut  fonr  inches.  The  gas  from  the  retorts 
flows  down  the  dip-pipe,  uid  bubbles  up  by  its 
lightness  through  the  water  till  it  rests  in  that 
part  of  Uie  main  above  the  anrboe  of  the  liquid, 

I  oepositing  its  tar  in  its  progress.  The  water, 
I  whicli  gradoally  changes  its  character  with  this 
I    depotit,  oad  Moomes  nearly  all  tar,  looka  the 


eas  in  the  upper  part  of  the  main,  and  only  suf- 
fers it  to  pass  ofiT  through  the  purifiers.  These 
iarifiers,  partly  mechanical,  partly  chemical,  re- 
ieve  the  gas  from  the  vapours  of  tar,  ammonia, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  carbonio  acid,  and 
allow  it  to  enter  the  gas-holder  or  reservoir, 
pure  enough  for  the  ordmary  purposes  of  l^ht- 

The  gas-holder  is  cylindrical  in  shspe,  made 
of  plate-iron,  covered  at  the  top,  but  having  no 
bottom.  It  ia  inverted  over  a  cistern  of  water, 
and  both  the  inlet  and  outlet  pipes  for  the  gas 
have  their  mouths  above  the  surrace  of  this 
water.  When  the  purified  gas  fiows  in,  it  raises 
the  gas-holder,  and  when  it  is  pressed  out  into 
tbe  main  pipes,  the  holder  smks.  The  gas 
having  a  tendency  to  rise  and  not  to  flow,  is 
sJways  sent  through  the  mains  by  a  certain  de- 
gree of  pressure  acting  on  its  source. 

The  London  gas  supply  is  now  furnished  by 
thirteen  gas  companies,  if  we  exclude  the  Brent- 
ford, Wandsworth,  Crystal  Palace  district,  and 
the  two  Woolwich  companies,  which  light  only 
hmited  portions  of  the  metropolitan  area.  These 
thirteen  companies— ten  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river  and  three  on  the  south  side— represent 
a  capital  of  a  little  over  five  millions  sterling, 
and  their  dividends,  on  non-preferential  shores, 
have  lately  shown  an  average  of  something  like 
seven  per  cent  per  annum.  No  trading  corpa- 
TatioDs  have  been  more  closely  "inspected"  by 
eovemment,  and,  at  present,  the  regulation  of 
the  supply  of  gas  is  held  to  be  in  tue  hands  of 
the  Home  Secretary.  "  lo  the  year  1829," 
says  Mr.  Samuel  Hughes,  F.G.8.,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  mach  information  on  this  aub^ 
iect,  "gas  was  sold  in  London  at  fifteen  shil- 
lings a  thousand  eubio  feet,  and  at  this  price 
it  was  so  impure,  that  I  have  seen  test-papers, 
trhich  had  oeen  preserved  from  that  date, 
coloured  and  stained  as  bUck  as  ink,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  At  the 
present  day,  gas  is  sold  in  the  city  of  London 
at  four  shUlings  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  with- 
out meter  rent,  and  it  is  so  pure  that  scarcely 
a  trace  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  can  he  de- 
tected in  it,  and  the  test-p^ers  for  ascertain- 
ing this  impuritf  are  rarely  discoloured  in  the 
smallest  degree. 

We  have  now,  within  the  metropolitan  area, 
twenty-three  gas  manufacturing  stations,  and 
sis  gas-holder  stations,  used  solely  for  storing 
gas.  The  total  length  of  mains  laid  down  by 
^e  thirteen  compames  in  underground  London, 
is  seventeen  liundred  and  fifty  miles,  besides 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  brandi 
service-pipes.  The  house  service-pipes,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  must  be  at  least  eight  thousand 

The  total  number  of  Loudon  public  street- 
Umpi  supplied  with  gas  is  thirty-seven  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-eigat,  the  average 
distance  from  each  other  being  seventy-fire 

The  consumption  of  gas  now  is  at  least  double 
what  it  was  ten  years  ago;  and  the  annual 
quantity  manufactured  in  London  is  about  eight 
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thousand  lullioBB  of  oabio  feet.  One-fourth 
of  tbia  qiMntitT,  aeoordBsg  to  leiiable  eati- 
mates,  is  kiit  Dv  leakage,  oondenKtioD,  dis- 
lionestf,  and  bad  debts ;  and  at  least  one  Wf  of 
this  fourth— or  oae  thoosuid  millions  of  oabio 
feet — escapes  ererj  year  into  the  Lraidon  street- 
esrth.  Mr.  Spencer,  aa  analytical  clieniiat  to 
the  New  ICiver  Company,  has  traced  this  es- 
caped gas  in  its  destructive  aetion  upon  the  four 
thousand  seven  hundred  mites  of  metropolitan 
gas  and  water  mains,  until  underground  London 
appears  to  be  one  vast  grave  of  iron  rotting  into 
piumba^.  The  twelve  gas-nuns,  with  their 
eighty  joints,  whicb  lie  side  by  side  with  v 
mains  and  tei^raphio-wiie  pipes  over  tiie  se 
in  Cockspor-steeet,  Cbaring-crosa,  are  not  snoh 
a  happy  family  as  their  appesranee  would  lead 
us  to  suppose.  The;  are  crowded  together 
like  tramps  in  a  tlireepeu^  bed,  and  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  room  for  a  rtd  to  run  between 
them  i  bnt  there  is  no  real  friendship  fw  aH  this 
shaking  of  hands.  The  defective  ioiuts  of  the 
gas-mama  lewl  ta  tiie  enormous  leuage  jut  de- 
scribed, and  tjie  escaped  gas,  by  its  action  on 
the  street-earth,  destroys  water-pipes  in  a  few 
yeArs  that  ought  to  last  for  a  oentu^.  Apart 
from  the  fool  condition  of  the  London  street. 
earth,  we  are  tdl  interested  in  saving  this-  es- 
caped gM  and  this  destroyed  pipeage,.  for  our 
gM-btlls  include  the  cost  of  the  one,  and  our 
water-biUs  the  cost  of  t^e  other.  While  the 
water-pipes  are  softened,  and  the  gas  penetrates 
the  tuoes,  the  water  is  also  adulterated  with  an 
undrinkable  miitnro.  I  have  heard  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  a  leadiiw  water  company,  which 
ran  aomewluit  in  this  form  : 

"  Mr.  Blank  presents  his  oompUments  to  Uie 
Blank  Compsny,  and  wishes  to  know  whether 
they  Gopply;  gas  or  water.  Mr,  Blank  is  led  to 
make  thu  iwjuiry,  because  one  of  his  servants 
went  to  the  astern  with  a  pitcher  and  a  oaodie, 
and  instead  of  procuring  water,  she  blew  n{i  the 
roof  of  a  wash-house." 


PROFESSOR  BON  TON. 

m  TWO  CHAfTEBS.      CSAPTBR  I. 

I  SAVE  been  obliged,  recently,  to  spend  a 
considerable  portion  of  my  time  in  rrance ;  so, 
being  temporurily  transplanted,  it  naturallv  oc- 
curred to  me  to  obtain  some  sort  of  an  inkling 
of  the  usages  of  f  rench  society,  before  I  made 
my  bow  in  certain  I'rench  salons  whose  entrfe 
was  secured  to  me  by  certain  letters  of  intro- 
duction. 

But  hov  to  obtain  such  an  inkling,  that  was 
tlie  difficulty.  It  was  vain  to  endeavour  to 
come  at  my  object  by  wandering  in  the  Chunps 
^IjsteB  or  the  Bois  de  Bonlofjna,  and  peM>ing 
into  the  caniagta  which  I  saw  in  great  raui^ers, 
careering  along  with  magnifioenUy  dnned  ladies 
seated  inside  ttwm,  and  drawn  by  horaes  which 
seemed,  in  their  untamed  fury,  as  if  in  another 
moment  the;  would  dash  the  light  vehicles  to 
which  they  w«rB  attached  into  a  tfioosand  atoms, 
and  be  off  to  eij^  ^mselves  where  bits  and 


traces  were  unknown.  My  obaervationa  in  the 
Champs  Elysto  only  led  me  into  speculation! 
as  to  how  the  aetoonding  luxury  whidi  I  beheld 
was  kept  up,  and  doubti  whetlKr  all  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  were  splashing  me  with  mud 
from  their  wheels,  and  wnose  ooachmen  were 
howling  to  me  to  get  out  of  the  way,  were  in  iiia 
babit  of  punctually  paying  their  6tbU.  This  vast 
field  of  inquiry  not  helping  me  at  all,  I  thoi^ht 
I  would  next  try  whatl  could  effect  by  a  con- 
stant ^tendance  at  fbe  theatieG  and  operas  of 
Paris,  and  a  close  observation  of  all  that  went 
oa  there.  I  found,  unfortunately,  that  this  plan, 
besides  involving  a  great  and  ever-reourring  out- 
lay in  tickets,  hadniey-carhagee,  and  the  like 
vanitiBS,  was  not  a  whit  nearer  to  giving  me  an 
insight  into  French  mannere,  and  was  a^onsand 
times  more  espeuuve  than  had  been  my  fonner 
open-air  studies  in  the  B«hs  de  Boulogne. 

What  oould  I  see,  lotting  up  from  the  pit  ot 
the  stalls  to  the  baloon  or  private  boice,  of  the 
goings  on  of  the  peraonagta  whom  I  wm  beat  on 
observing  F  I  could  see,  it  ia  troe,  a  nnmber  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  eng^ed  in  converaation 
between  the  acts,  or  listening  attentively  during 
the  acts.  I  could  see  that  they  were  a  little 
demonstrative  in  their  manner  of  talking,  that 
the  men  were,  to  my  mind,  a  little  wanting  in 
dignity,  and  the  women  in  rqMse,  thme  b(^  « 
determined  and  business-like  sjiinaa  of  fiticina- 
taon  to  which  all  thsir  caeqiee  were  devoted, 
to  an  extent  which  in  mj  ^e^  and  ai  far  u 
my  poor  judgment  went,  was  likely  to  defeat 
its  own  object.  I  have  sinoe  had  KMon  to 
think  that  with  Frenchmen  this  detenninatim 
to  be  fascinatii^  muwers,  and  that  if  a  lady  is 
resolved  to  bo  oonsidend  attiactive,  and  without 
being  in  the  least  degree  pretty  goea  on  as  if  she 
were  pretty,  they  get  to  take  byword  for  it  that 
she  is  lordy,  and  an  ready  to  receive  bet  airs 
and  graces,  coupled  with  an  elabonUe  toilette, 
as  proofs  of  her  chanas.  It  is  but  one  addi- 
tional instanee,  ^ter  all,  of  the  success  which 
attends  a  reiterated  and  perustent  self-asMttioii. 

INirtBiiately,  by  the  merest  chanoe.  I  hn>- 
pencd  to  come  in  oontaet  with  a  little  woix, 
obtaiDi^  for  the  small  outlay  of  Mvenpeace- 
haUpemiy  (English  mou^),  wmoh  oontained  in 
a  compact  form  all  the  MaamHaBi  of  which  I 
stood  m  need. 

Manuel  du  Bon  Ton  et  de  la  Politesse  Erun- 

Sise :  Nouvmn  Quide  poor  se  Condoire  dans  la 
onde.  This  was  the  titie  of  my  sevenpenoe' 
hal^wnny  treatise,  and  this  waa  b^ond  a  doubt 
the  vuy  thing  I  stood  in  need  of.  I  wanted  to 
excel  in  bon  t<ni;  here  was  a  maunal  of  tJiat 
myst«7,  and  of  ^reneh  poUteness  as  well.  I 
wanted  to  know  how  to  oosdaot  mytelf  in  the 
~iild,  and  here  was  a  guide  to  ahow  me  how— 

d  a  iteu  one,  too,  with  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments ;  a  chart  with  all  the  rocks  ud  shoals  m 
which  one's  social  bark  might  stzikc,  plainly  indi- 
cated ;  so  that  after  doe  study  of  it,  the  voyagei 
mi^t  become  his  own  pilot,  and  steer  his  conne 
securely  ever  *ft«rwaids  upon  the  Great  Sea  ot 
fashion. 

rrom  the  perusal  of  the  Ifanod  du  Bon  Ton, 
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the  stodimt  arises  perhipa  a  poUter,  bat  eec- 
tainl;  a  saddec  men.  It  ta  a  work  c&icultted  to 
make  bim  either  a  Yalentise  or  ua  Orson.  He 
vill  either  take  it  for  his  text-book,  and  forming 
himself  bT  its  precepts,  become  himself  a  perfect 

Sillar  ana  beacon  of  boa  ton,  or  he  will  oe  ren- 
ered  detperate  at  the  eooimoos  scale  on  which 
the  subject  is  developed,  and  hopeless  of  fulfilling 
all  that  "  ton"  demands  of  its  votaries,  will  cry, 
"  Yive  le  manvais  ton !"  and  live  and  die  a  bear. 
The  art  "  of  condactiDg  oneself  in  tbe  world" 
(of  Enuioe)  ia    not    »o    simple    an  affair  as 
we  hare  been  in  the  habit  of  oonsideiing  it. 
"PoliteneM,"  according  to  onr  author,  "eom- 
prebend*  moralit;,  the  proprieties  of  life,  bo- 
'    nestj,  civility,  and,  ia  one  word,  all  those  mild 
'I    virtues  whidi  form  the  most  powerful  bonds  of 
1 1    civilised  sooietj;  it  is,  to  speak  plainly,  moialitj 
1 1    in  action." 

Ij  After  this  introdoctor;  statement  the  high 
1 1  priest  of  Bon  Ton  goes  on  to  divide  his  subject 
1 1  into  sections,  and  givea  to  the  world  bis  opinion 
I     on  the  leadingfeatnies  of  politeneM  in  general — 

I  \    politeness  in  the  maatec  of  the  house,  poiiteneSB 

I I  m  the  street*.  These  essavs  are  foDowed  by 
j      soKie  remarks  on  the  world  and  Btigaette,  on 

convenation,  and  on  "the  exigencies  of  so- 
ciety." 

'  I  In  the  fliat  of  Ihete  seotions,  uid  early  in  tlie 
volume,  comes  a  cluster  on  politenus  at  table. 

I      It  eommames  with  an  anecdote : 

"  The  AbbJ  Cosson  was  a  oelebmted  professor 

'  of  literature  at  the  Maxarin  Collie,  and  one  of 
the  moat  teamed  mn  of  the  last  oenturv.    One 

I'  d»  he  was  invited  to  dinner  by  the  Abb6  De- 
lilb,  and  he  foand  hfmiilf  ia  oompany  with 
members  of  the  hi^iest  soeie^,  cordons  blens, 

I  maisbala  of  France,  and  others  who  kept  up  all 
the  polite  usages  ot  the  age  of  Louis  the  Fonr- 
teenth.  The  good  Abb£  CoasCHi,  who  thought 
hiouelf  very  great  in  all  mattera  of  etiqneite, 

,  bosatedtonishostaathayl^table  that  hebad 
fulfilled  all  the  requirements  of  Ton  daring 

"'TouP  replied  hie  entertainer,  the  Abb^ 
Delille^  wishing  to  tease  bim, '  yon  are  sadlv  de- 
ceived, you  did  nothing  bnt  commit  yonneU'.' 
" '  Impossible,'   refuied   Cosson,    fdg^ened 

1     out  of  his  wits,  'for  I  did  exactly  what  every- 
body else  did.' 
"'Xoni  presnmption  makes  you  think  so,' 

I  said  the  other ;  '  the  fact  beinf^  that  you  did 
*othiiig  that  the  others  did.  I  wdl  now  proceed 

I  to  [sove  it  to  yon.  Count  your  sins  upm  your 
fingers: 

I  '"1.  Yon  unfolded  your  napkin  completely, 
you  spread  it  all  over  you,  and  attached  it  by 
the  comer  to  yoar  button-hole.  No  petsou  but 
you  was  goilty  of  such  an  ofFenoe.    People  do 

I'    not  spread  their  napkins  over  them,  they  are 

'  I    content  to  Uy  them  across  their  knees. 

J        " '  3.  You  ate  your  soap  with  your  spoon  in 

I     one  hand  and  yaor  fork  in  the  other  I    A  fork 

I ,    ht  soap !    Qreat  Heaven ! 

i'        "  '3.  You  had  occaaioa  to  eat  an  egg,  and 

I     yon  left  the  shell,  vithoat  crashing  it  to  pieces, 

I     on  your  plate. 


" '  4.  Toa  have  asked  for  bouilli  when  yon 
ought  to  have  asked  for  beef. 

" '  5.  Tou  have,  again,  requested  to  be  served 
with  '  fowl,'  when  you  ought  to  have  demanded 
chicken,  or  capon,  as  the  case  might  be.  What ! 
do  von  aot  know  that  to  ask  for  '  fowl'  savoura 
of  the  servants'  ball  ? 

"  '  6,  Before  taking  wine  yon  breathed  into 
your  gUaa  and  then  wiped  it  out  with  your  nap- 
kin. Miserable  nun !  what  could  you  have  done 
more  in  an  eating-bouse  where  yon  mistrusted 
the  oleanlineas  of  the  people. 

" '  7-  You  asked  certam  persons  who  bad 
those  wines  before  them  for  'Bordeaux.'  or 
■  Champagne.'  Are  you  wnorant  that  it  is  the 
custom  in  lE'ranoe  to  ask  lor  Bordeaux  vw,  or 
Champagne  leine,  when  yon  want  the  tme  or  the 
other? 

" '  3.  With  the  intention  of  beii^  simply 
offldouB  towards  the  Baron  de  K  aiu  myself, 
von  have  managed  to  be  absolutely  troublesome; 
ibr  every  time  that  you  were  going  to  drink 
yourself,  you  must  nseda  take  aw  glasses  and 
till  tbem  Defore  vour  own  without  being  asked 
to  do  BO.     Ana  pray  who  told  ron  that  we 
wanted  to  drink  ?     Who  told  you  that  if  wc  did 
irant  to  drink,  it  was  wine  we  wanted  and  not    i , 
water,  or  that  it  was  the  wine  yoa  were  taking    j 
and  not  some  other  P    Why,  at  a  dinner,  with    : 
the  most  slender  pretensions  to  gentility  even,    !' 
such  a  proceeding  would  be  out  ol  place.  < 

"  '  9,  Instead  of  bnakiMg  your  Dread,  which  I 
onght  always  to  be  done,  you  have  cut  it  vrith  , 
your  knife. 

"  '10.  At  dessert  yon  pat  the  bonbons  in    [' 
yoar  pocket,  believii^  doubtless  that  no  dis- 
astrous ooDseqnenoes  wonld  attend  sudi  a  pro-    |, 
oeeding.     The  disaatrous  consequence  which 
enanea  was  simply  that  you  were  guilty  of 

"  '  11.  You  say  that  yon  have  a  oold  in  the  i 
head,  but  was  that  any  reason  why  you  should  ' ! 
place  your  faandkerchin  on  the  back,  or  the  arm,  ' ' 
of  yonr  chair.  This  was  even  worse  than  a  ij 
want  of  gentility,  it  was  a  want  of  cleanliness.      ! ! 

"  '  IS.  Your  coffee  wns  brought  to  you  veiy 
hot,  and  you  divided  it  into  small  p(Htiona  and    < 
draidc  it  out  of  the  saucer.     There  is  no  pretext    I 
oonoeivable  which  can  justify  a  man  in  drinking    , 
out  of  his  saucer.  | 

"  '  13.  S'inally,  to  complete  your  in&my,  is    ' 
rising  from  the  table  tdu  actually  folded  up  your 
n^kin,  aa  if  ^ou  really  thon^t  it  could  be  used 
again  before  it  had  passed  throu^  the  bonds  of 
the  washerwoman. 

"  '  Then,  my  dear  Cosson,'  said  the  Abb^  De- 
lille,  in  conolusion,  '  you  see  that  you  bare  | 
reckoned  without  your  host  in  thinking  that 
you  had  behaved  like  the  other  guests  at  dinner.' 
And  the  poor  abbd  went  forth  humbled  and 
confused,  and  perceiving,  though  somewhat  late 
in  the  day,  that  there  are  other  branches  of 
education  which  a  nan  should  cultivate  besides 
those  which  are  leamt  in  universities." 

This  little  story  makes  no  bad  pr^ude  ia  out 
anthor'a  treatise  on  Vaie  demands  which  Bon  Ton 
makes  upon  na  when  we  sit  down  to  table.  And 
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lov,  indeed,  is  the  estinuite  formed  by  this 
arbiter  elegantiftnun  of  the  previoua  muiaen  of 
tlio&e  for  vhosB  use  this  Tolnme  is  intended: 
tlie  errors  against  whicli  the  reader  is  caationed 
being  such  as  one  irouid  hardlj  attribute  to  a 
backwoodsman.  When  Mr.  Orson  dines  out,  the 
following  are  some  of  the  cautions  which  he  is 
to  bear  in  mind : 

"  When  it  is  annonnced  that  *  dinner  is 
serred,'  jon  are  not  to  pree^itaU  (ne  vouspr^ 
cipitcz  pas)  jouraeif  into  the  dining-room.  Wait 
tifl  the  master  or  lady  of  the  house  gires  jou 
tbe  signal  to  enter." 

Snrei J  this  pkoe  of  advice  is  hardlj  neeesurj. 
Is  it  usual  for  the  ruests  when  the  grim  gentle- 
msn  in  the  atiff  neckcloth  opens  the  door  softlj 
and  whispers  "  Dinner"  in  the  ear  oE  the  host- 
is  it  nsnai,  I  ask,  for  the  gnests  to  "  precipi- 
tate" themselTes  headlong  after  him,  and  rnsh 
at  full  speed  iuto  tbe  adjoining  apartment  where 
the  ciotii  is  laid  F  Perhaps  this  is  in  onr  na- 
tures after  all,  and  perhaps  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  that  announcement  of  dinner  is  alwajg 
Blade  seoretl;  and  in  so  low  a  tone  to  the  master 
of  the  house.  He  gets  the  first  ne«s  of  the 
fact  b;  thb  means,  and  is  able  to  aiarshai  his 
visitors  in  order,  keeping  the  tremendous  news 
that  the  soup  is  up,  decentlj  in  the  background. 

Once  seated  at  table,  out  friend  Oison  is  re- 
minded once  more  of  the  unhappj  Abb£  Coason, 
and  is  entreated  not  to  spread  oat  his  napkin 
over  bis  clothes,  but  to  la;  it  simplv  across  his 
knees.  The  ladies,  however,  are  allowed  to  act 
in  a  more  workman-like  manner,  "  it  being  per- 
mitted to  them  to  attach  their  nankins  with 
pins  to  their  dress  after  anf  fashion  they  like," 

And  now  that  his  napkin  is  properlv  adiuated, 
Orsoa  may  get  to  work,  but  he  is  still  addressed 
in  a  baliving  tone,  as  the  reader  shall  see  bj  the 
twenty-&st  rule  of  the  dinner-code. 

"  31.  You  must  not  turn  up  jour  wristbands 
as  if  jou  were  going  to  wash  vonr  bands." 

Tormented  by  the  agonised  desire  for  free- 
dom of  action,  which  has  led  him  to  desire  the 
turning  up  of  his  cuffs,  and  chafed  bj  the  re- 
membrance that  this  luxury  is  denied  him,  Or- 
son begins  to  fidget  in  his  chair,  and  Bon  Ton 
is  dowu  upon  him  at  once. 

"ii.  You  most  never  sway  jonrselfbackTards 
and  forwards  in  your  chair,  nor  must  von  ttslance 
the  chair  itself  on  one  or  two  of  its  legs.  Still 
less  may  you  fling  yoursdf  back  in  your  seat. 
In  a  word,  assume  an  attitude  that  is  at  once 
decent  and  Ai^l." 

A  ve^  difficult  thing  te  do  to  order.  The 
miserable  Orson  wiil  be  fortunate  if,  in  his 
atmggles  to  combine  the  decent  with  the  d^- 
gage,  be  daes  not  end  in  depositing  himself 
under  tbe  tables  which  wonid  perhaps,  after  all, 
be  his  wisest  plan.  Professor  Bon  Ton  goes 
on  to  his  next  rule. 

"  33.  Avoid  above  all  things  interfering  vrith 
your  nei^bours  on  either  side,  and  take  care  not 
to  give  Uiem  an  elbow-knock  in  the  vivadtj  of 
jour  movements." 

After  a  few  more  directions  to  our  poor  Orson 
to  abstain  from  violeiU  gesticnlation,  to  keep  his 


feet  still  under  tiie  table,  and  bis  elbows  from 
tonchioE  its  sorface,  tbe  thirtieth  rale  takes  bim 
in  hand  conversationallv,  and  bids  Mm  "  by  no 
means  to  say  or  do  anytaiiig  that  may  bring  on 
a  political  or  reiigious  discussion."  Bon  Toa 
is  evidentiy  mistrustful  of  liis  pupil. 

"'3*.  Ton  must  not  blow  into  your  soup 
when  it  is  too  hot.  Ion  must  wait  till  it  has 
had  time  to  cooL 

"  35.  Nor  must  you  pnt  your  plate  to  votir 
mouth  to  drink  the  brotn  which  it  contains.  Tou 
must  swallow  it  by  the  wd  of  your  moon." 

As  there  arc  no  less  than  ninety-fiVe  rules /or 
behaviour  at  table  given  by  onr  author,  it  is 
obvious  that  only  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable 
can  be  quoted  here.  Tbe  reader  who  is  studying 
"  toll,"  may,  however,  be  glad  of  the  following: 

"  46.  You  are  never  to  smell  the  meat  when 
it  is  brought  to  you  on  yonr  plate. 

"  48.  Do  not  gnaw  at  a  bone  too  closely,  or 
you  will  resemble  a  jackaL 

"  49.  If  you  find  in  your  plate  some  nndean    i 
thing,  such  as  a  hair  or  a  eaierpillar,  pass  your 
plate  to  tbe  servant,  but  by  no  means  say  any- 
thing about  it,  lest  you  should  disgust  the  other 

This  excellent  rule  is  followed  soon  after  by 
another,  equally  admirable : 

"  5i.  Never  speak  with  your  mouth  fnll,'for 
fear  of  spluttering." 

And  by  yet  another,  which  gives,  us  an  insight 
into  some  customs  obtaining  here  in  England,  of 
which  we  were  not  all  of  us  aware  : 

"  56.  Do  not  wipe  your  fingers  on  the  table- 
cloth, but  on  your  ns^ikin.  The  Bnglish  leipa 
them,  01  wtU  ai  thtir  tnivet,  on  a  piece  of  brcul, 
hut  such  is  not  the  custom  in  France." 

The  manner  in  which  every  little  difficulty 
which  might  occnr  to  our  friend  Orson  is  met 
and  provided  for  in  this  small  volume,  does  tha 
utmost  credit  to  the  author's  in^nuity.  A  won-    , 
derful  instance  of  this  is  found  m  the  seventy-    j 
second  rule  of  this  wondrous  code : 

"  78.  If  you  are  seised  with  the  hiccnps, 
eclipse  yourself  (eolipscE-voos)  for  a  moment,    I 
and  do  not  return  to  table  till  the  fit  is  over."       j 

Professor  Bon  Ton  is  very  severe  about  drink-  i 
ing.  It  is  his  opinion,  that  "  -we  should  cause  to  | 
be  flung  out  of  window  as  an  insolent  ignoramus  | 
tbe  man  who  should  permit  liimselt  to  drink  ont  ' 
of  a  lady's  ghiss,  in  order  to  divine  what  she  is 
thinking  about."  j 

We  now  come  to  various  forms  of  politeness  | 
in  other  matters.  That  of  "  masters  of  houses"  | 
is  especially  pecoliar : 

"  Choose  an  apartment  which  shall  correspond 
with  yonr  fortnne  and  yoar  tastes. 

"  Let  it  have  air,  sunshine,  and  be  &ee  from 
damp,  if  yon  care  for  the  health  of  yourself  and 

"  Take  care  to  have  a  good  landlord,  but  al- 
ways draw  out  a  lease  in  which  every  contin- 
gency is  provided  against. 

"  Choose  a  house  where  yon  will  not  en- 
counter on  the  sturcaae  either  scamps  or  scamp*    i 
esses,  still  less  rats  or  drnnkards." 

Very  sensible  advice  all  this,  but  one  hardly    I 
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sees  what  it  has  to  do  with  politenesa.  Thete 
cooDsels  are,  howerer,  introdaced  Qiid»  the 
head  of  "Politeness  in  the  Master  of  1" 
House."  Here,  too,  are  aome  directions  u 
aiites,  in  the  conrse  or  wliich 
.  n  order  to  keep  all  the  ladies  in 
mod  bnmoiir,  "it  is  necessuy  that  the  host 
sbould  hazard  a  oertain  nomber  of  inritations 
to  joung  gentlemen  as  yet  little  knoira 
detj:  beoanae  to  them  the  lady  of  the  honse 
maj,  vithont  any  indiscretion,  oonGde  the  care 
of  thoee  yotuiK  ladies  (tapisseries)  vho  wonld 
otherwise  be  in  danger  of  wanting  partners  al- 
tojjether."  The  enthor,  however,  takes  care  to 
insinuate  that  no  snch  anerona  duties  should 
fall  to  the  share  of  each  distingniahed  citizens 
u  himself. 

"  Id  the  case  of  a  ^est  of  iomc  importance  in 
the  sooial  scale,  should  the  master  or  mistress  of 
the  house  recommend  him  to  daooe  with  Mrs. 
or  Mias  Snch-a-one  (members  of  the  class  Ta- 
pisserie),  it  would  almost  amount  to  an  im- 
pertinence." 

Having  pat  this  gentiment  on  record,  onr  Pro- 
fessor goes  on  to  cantion  the  glowing  yonng 
cavalier  as  to  bis  behafioaT  in  the  ball-room. 
Hit  tone  of  worldly  wisdom  is  almost  serpent- 
like. "  You  may  abstain,"  he  says,  "altogether 
from  talking  to  jour  parser,  but  if  you  cannot 
abstain,  you  will  do  well  to  use  the  ntmost  dis- 
cretion as  to  what  yon  say,  and  when  the  dance 
is  over,  recondnct  your  partner  to  her  place 
offer  her  your  thanks,  bat  by  no  means  remai: 
«Dgaged  in  conversation  with  her ;  and  above 
all  tilings  abstain  from  seating  yourself  by  her 
side."  The  yonng  lady  is  to  be  similarly  careful, 
and  if  her  cavalier  speaks  to  her,  "  she  may  in- 
deed answer  civilly,  hut  not  in  any  maimer  that 
might  lead  to  the  commencement  of  a  conversa- 
tion," And  a  very  nice  notion  of  a  lively  party 
these  directions  give  one  ! 

"  Politeness  in  the  streets"  is  largely  dwelt 
on.     Here  are  one  or  two  of  his  directions  ; 

"  Avoid  touching  the  passers-by  with  your 
elbows,  and  in  order  not  to  do  so  you 
should  even  walk,  if  necessary,  sideways,  liit 

"  In  case  of  n  heavy  shower,  a  gentleman  may, 
withont  indiscietion,  offer  a  share  of  his  nmbrella 
to  an  unknown  lady  who  is  without  one.  But 
while  they  walk  so  together,  he  must  forbear 
froni  questioning  her.  In  no  case,  however, 
ooght  a  lady  to  make  a  similar  offer  to  a  gentle- 
man. 

"  If  joa  meet  a  friend,  who  chances  to  he 
vour  superior,  or  a  lady,  you  will  keep  your  hat 
in  your  Band,  after  saluting,  till  you  have  been 
tola  to  pnt  it  on  again. 

_ "  It  IS  mauvais  ton,  when  yon  are  in  a  car- 
riage, to  canae  the  hones  to  be  stopped  that  you 
Day  talk  with  a  foot  passenger.  In  the  case  of 
such  a  meeting,  a  mntual  sEdntstion  is  all  that 
thoold  be  permitted.  I  f  there  is  room,  however, 
you  should  request  the  person  who  is  on  foot  to 
come  and  ait  beside  you  while  you  talk.  You 
should  then  cause  the  carriage  to  be  driven  at  a 
foot  pace  in  thedirectionin  which  the  pedestrian 


was  going.  But  it  is  more  polite  to  condaot 
him  to  hja  destination  altogether. 

"  In  riding  on  honebeek,  yon  are  to  remem- 
ber that  if  you  are  in  company  with  a  superior, 
you  ace  to  let  him  monnt  first,  and  if  tliero  is 
no  one  else  to  do  it,  yon  should  hold  hia 
stirrup. 

"  If  you  are  with  a  man  of  very  high  rank, 
the  head  of  your  horse  ought  not  to  pass  the 
crupper  of  his;  while,  if  you  are  a  military 
man,  and  yon  ace  riding  with  your  geoeral,  yon 
ought  to  keep  altc^ether  behind  him  till  lie 
oalla  you  to  his  side. 

"  If  vou  are  not  the  actual  subordinate  of 
bim  with  whom  you  are  riding,  bnt  atiU  of  an 
inferior  rank,  it  suffices  that  bis  horse  should 
have  the  advance  of  yours  by  a  head  only." 

The  precision  of  these  rules,  eapedaily  the 
last,  cannot  &il  to  be  very  gratifying  as  well  as 
extremely  useful  to  the  reader.  We  will  dismiss 
the  subject  of  street  politeness  with  the  follow- 
ing additional  quotations : 

"  Abstain  from  assuming  a  majestic  attitude 
or  an  important  air  in  walking  the  streets. 


boimdi*g  walk. 

"  It  is  only  madmen  who  gesticulate,  talk  to 
themselves,  or  declaim  in  the  public  streets. 

"  It  is  underatood  that  the  men,  when  in 
company  with  ladies,  ate  to  pay  foe  everylhing, 
and  everywhere :  the  ahaics  in  the  gardens,  tis 
tMoll  glnttoniet  of  eAildrtit,  the  banquets,  the 
oranges,  the  carnage  when  a  stocm  comes  on, 
&c. ;  and  our  ladies  accept  all  that ! ! !" 

There  is  a  bitterness  about  this  last  paragraph 
with  the  notes  of  admiration  (which  are  the 
author's)  that  is  scarcely  characterised  by  the 
amount  of  gallantry  whioh  one  would  look  for 
in  the  compiler  of  a  work  on  "Ton."  The 
author  is  evidently  fresh  from  a  promenade  in 
company  with  some  specially  rapacious  members 
of  the  softer  sex.  It  is  (ufficnlt  to  imagine  a 
moce  trying  position  foe  a  stingy  Frenchman 
than  that  of  escort  to  a  partv  of  ladies.  Think 
of  the  ices,  the  lemonades,  the  c^ea ! 

With  this  we  must  foe  the  present  take  our 
leave  of  our  noble  Professor,  but  next  week  the 
reader  shall  have  some  more  hints  on  etiquette 
from  the  same  source,  and  the  voice  which  has 
taught  him  what  he  is  to  do  when  a  £t  of 
the  hiccups  comes  on  at  dinner-time,  shall 
further  instruct  him  how  to  behave  on  other 
of  difficulty  and  embarrassment. 


A  FIELD-DAT, 

I  WAS  walking  on  the  little  lawn  that  girdles 
ly  pleasant  little  stone  cottage  in  Downsbire, 
laking  a  mental  inventory  of  the  pleasures  of  a 
June  morning  in  the  country.  The  grass  was 
tinselled  with  the  dew  that  lay  on  it  in  a 
trembling  bloom  of  greyish  silver;  the  roses 
were  hung  with  pearls  of  the  first  water ;  the 
blackbirds  were  dissecting  my  strawberries 
with  Iheir  golden  bills  (drat  them  I) ;  the  green 
mountains  of  elms  were  in  a  soft  tremble  of 
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pleasnie  uid  nupriae,  like  a  nnr  of  ooanti; 
girls  out  for  a  holitbir ;  the  Lone  cool  aludowB 
miiraeted,  or  tield  ooaiW  about  ttieir  perpetual 
sorrow ;  irbile  the  great  white  clonda  piled 
themselves  up  ia  ronndedpjraiuid^  prepared  to 
kindle  their  vvpo\iij  sacnDce  to  tbe  kiDglj  bhb. 
I  was  happy  with  the  nmuuatiiig  cont^t  of  a 
cow,  knee  deep  in  sontl,  when  a  sudden  appa- 
rition arose  to. start  me  faim  m;  Buniner  dream. 

It  was  the  postmui,  who,  in  his  scarlet  mail' 
cart,  droTe  smartlj  orer  oni  little  grej  bridge, 
and  stopped  at  m;  gate.  He  n*e  a  dido- 
cating  poll  at  the  cottage  bell,  sua  Betsj  Jaae, 
the  housemaid,  appeared  on  the  lawn,  where  I 
was  frettLsg  mv  little  honr  upon  a  hikppj  and 
padded  stage  of  flowsiing  tnri,  and  banded  ne 
a  letter. 

A  notice  &om  the  seset  tribunal,  or  a  vara- 
ing  stamped  with  ooffin-nails  and  sealed  with 
a  orijnson  rapparee  thnmb,  cmld  not  hare  more 
disturbed  ray  peace.    The  hideons  letter  rwi 

"  naiH  DownenaB  miwutt, 

"  ThBre  wUl  b«  b  KoU-dsy  of  this  Coips,  Xa«*- 

dsj,  tlM  aaraOh  of  Jnns,  on  Bsdgnbmy  Dowil» 

The  Elersnth  Bsmatiire  Sappan  will  kMp  thi 
groand. 

"  Caps  and  gaiters.  F1«as«  to  attend.  Psiade  at 
two  P.M.  at  Staunton  Comer. 

"  As  It  ta  tikeir  tbst  Sii  Edward  Hardstock  will 
impset  tlie  corps  In  Joly,  Captatat  Bagdiot  esmestlj 
hopes  iha  mtinban  of  the  ootps  wfll  make  a  point  ot 
attending." 

A  Celd-dav,  and  tie  tbermometer  at  100  in 
the  shade,  tlie  trout  in  Eelbnrj  brook  floating 
on  their  backs,  done  to  a  tnin,  and  the  very 
oxen  in  the  meadows  smoking  as  if  they  were 
already  on  the  spit  f  What,  a  fieid-daj,  when 
the  red-faced  mowers  hare  to  stop  erery  other 
minote  to  take  in  beer,  and  the  neld-paUiB  are 
cracking  in  lines  that  look  like  ch^  of  some 
underground  country  F  But  Bagshot  has  been 
in  India,  and  this  heat  actoallybnoes  him,  while 
it  undoes  me  miite. 

It  is  my  first  field-day,  mid  I  feel  a  ^ht  sen- 
sation of  alarm  at  being  made  an  Kihibition  of 
to  rows  of  rostics,  and  to  the  countiy  families 
under  the  marquees ;  bat  I  must  go,  for  Bog- 
shot  is  a  client  of  mine,  and  if  I  were  to  be 
absent,  he  would  take  it  as  a  personal  insult,  and 
would  send  for  my  bill  next  aay.  The  constant 
use  of  cur^  has  heated  the  noble  outain's 
blood ;  yet  lam  rather  pursy,  and  know  I  shall 
be  knocked  up  for  three  days  by  this  terrible 
sham-soldiering.  All  very  well  for  soldiers  who 
hare  been  bronght  up  as  labourers,  who  live 
ill  tbe  open  air,  and  are  perpetually  carrying 
arms ;  but,  for  a  stont,  sedentary  man,  rather  a 
serious  thing  in  the  blazing  month  of  June,  and 
thunderstorms  about,  too  \ 

Monday  I  received  the  notice;  Tuesdayisthe 
field-day.  I  rise  early  to  prepare  my  ums ; 
I  send  the  green  uniform  with  the  ihubarh 
lace  to  be  brushed ;  I  pull  at  the  bronze  bugle 
buttons  to  see  if  they  are  all  safe.  I  use 
two  old  cambric  handkercliiefs  furbishing  up 
mj  nfle-barrel,  and  still  the  rag  eme^es  from 


the  tnbe  with  smean  of  orange  mat  upon  it, 
Plough  the  gon  came  only  yesterday  from  the 
gunsmith's.  At  last  I  duooTer  that  tlie  rust 
comes,  nob  from  the  burel,  but  from  the  little 
cup  at  the  top  of  the  steel  ramrod  j  that  re- 
moved, my  fire-arms  are  ready  for  the  sbammest 
fi^t  Bagshot  can  devise,  I  clean  my  leather 
iHinds,  with  one  preparation )  I  clean  the  brass- 
work  of  my  rifle  with  another  preparation ;  and  I 
get  as  dir^  as  a  blacksmith  when  mj  rifle  gets 
as  clean  as  a  new  pin.  I  tie  fast  my  cap-pouch, 
and  pull  into  its  proper  place  my  oartri(^;&j>ox ; 
I  polish  my  baytmet,  wtuoh  is  so  sharp  that  it 
might  be  used  for  any  sort  of  sunncal  purpose; 
I  put  on  my  muffin-cap  (tlie  10th  Downshire  are 
very  proud  of  being  the  tmly  r^[iment  that  wear 
muBns,  or  brimless  caps,  that  cannot  be  got 
on  the  head,  and  therefore  lie  on  one  side  of  it, 
like  buna,  and  which,  moreover,  have  no  peak 
^a  shelter  tbe  rifleman's  eyes  &om  the  son  while 
firing) ;  I  take  op  my  belt  a  hole  or  two ;  I  feel 
smart,  alert,  vigilant,  ready  even  to  meet  the 
bilious  and  searcning  eye  of  Bagshot.  I  put  a 
wicker  flask  of  sherry  and  some  sandwiches  in 
my  pocket,  and  am  now  armed  and  victualled 
for  any  siege  that  bent,  hunger,  fatigue,  can 
beleaguer  me  with. 

I  am  at  the  station  in  a  ve^  short  time,  rifle 
on  shoulder,  and  find  th«>«  all  my  gallant  com- 
pany, moat  of  them  a  damp  red  as  to  the  face ; 
most  of  than  mopping  thunselves,  looking  into 
the  inside  of  their  mnffina,  opening  sandwich  can- 
teens that  look  like  shaving-boxea,  trying  on  their    i 
bayonet  with  a  twist  and  click  for  practice;    ' 
oc  looking  at  sauare  cards,  on  which  the  bu^e 
calls  are  printea;   all  are  waiting   to   fall  in, 
what  time  that  pale  fierce  bugler  (whose  bugle 
hangs  by  a  thick  green  cord  roimd  his  neck)  sh^ 
blow  the  required  note.    Captain  Bagshot  is 
having  an  cerly  curry  in  the  refreshment-room ; 
but  Captain  Sadlirer  is  here,  and  so  are  Captain 
Smart,  and  Lieutenant  Torpin,  and  Sergeants    ' 
Sharp,  and  Tcdykin,  and  Briscott ;  also  our  good- 
natured,  unwearied  musketiT  instructor,  Jfr. 
forcsisht;  and  our  eihanstea-Iooking  armourer, 
who  uways  seems  jaded  with  perpetual  rifle 
cleaning,    and    who,    to    swell    tbe    roll-oall, 
has  been  dotbed  in  the  Downshire  rifle  dress. 
Some  men  are  posing  themselves  gracefully  on 
one  luN  like  the  vignette  to  the  Downshire 
Bifle  Qnadrilles,  Icuing  their  chins  on  the 
muzzle    stoppers  of   their  rifles  ;    others  are 
squatting  down  on  steps  with  a  bivouaoking    , 
and  brigiuid  air;    the  majority  are  adjustioz    I 
their  itraps  to  theii  chins,  or  r^er  lips.    &u(f 
denly,    Bagshot   appears,    clinking  his    steel 
scabbard  under  his  arm;  Bsdliver  carries  his, 
tucked  under  his  arm  like  an  nmbreila.    The 
bugle  soonds;  the  oheofy  c:^  of  "Fall  in!" 
resounds  through  the  vaulted  station ;  the  en-    ! 
giue  screams  mth  hungry  impatience  to  be  off   ' 
to  Badgerburr ;  we  form  "  two  deep ;"   we    ' 
" right  race ;'■  we  "trail  arms;"  we  stumble 
up  mto  the  great  horse  vans  of  carriages. 

A  snorting  yell,  and  we  are  off.    Captain    , 
Smart    brings    the    second  company   refresh- 
meat  tickets,  entitling  the  lucky  holder  to 
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Mfidwichei  and  a  pint  of  ale ;  XdeatenABt  Filei 
takes  OUT  mlvftj  tart,  aad  i^ves  oa  retiiTii 
tickets.  I  am  no  longn  a  conatr?  oon- 
veyancer,  or  &ee  agent,  bat  a  cliild,  a  soldier, 

I  a  piece  on  a  dwM-board,  a  defender  of  roj 
I!    eonntr;  olad  in  ^en  and  rhubarb,  and  wearing 

I I  a  moSn.  We  sing  soi^,  ve  examine  onr  rifle 
!'  locks,  we  disotiM  WlntWotth's  and  £nfield's, 
I    lubutton  onr  collars,  and  sling  onr  caps  on  to 

1     onr  riflea,  while  we  drink  ^lerrj  or  nuMck  onr 

ii    canteens. 

Green  square  fields,  ohildrea  iireast-higb  in 
corn-Selds,  startled  rooks,  roGMng  brooks,  soli- 
tary anfflerB,  blandly  staring  cows — "  SUtaaUm 
Owner,     ve  are  'uere.     We  tumble  oat,  we 


erentiiBlly  take  onr  plaoea.  Now  comes  that 
martinet  Filer  behiao  each  of  no,  aad  pUtxt 
with  gentle  care  into  the  tin  compartments  of 
each  of  onr  cartonch-boies  thirty  blank  car- 
tridges, and  a  little  thiinble-oase  ofthirty  caps. 

And  now  that  dreadfnlparade — white  gloTcs 
on,  "examine  arms."  We  take-ont  amzzle- 
stopper,  pass  clean  lag  down  onr  gnn-bar- 
tels,  then  hold  it  oat  on  the  end  oi  the  ram- 
rod for  inspection.  The  man  next  me  shows 
Iiis  of  a  Inight  orange  colour  with  nut,  and 
Sagshot's  scorn  ia  hsnl  to  bear ;  another  man, 
fonr  from  ms,  in  replacinf^  his  ramrod,  runs  hia 
bayonet  thrtnigh  hia  nail  (poor  fellowj,  and 
retires  to  the  rear  to  be  o*eihaiiled  1^  the 
doctor. 

Now  we  are  "proved,"  as  it  is  called,  we 
form  "foors,"  ohanfpng  from  two  deep,  that  ia, 
to  ioar  deep;  we  retnm  again  to  "twos," 
we  right-abont  face,  we  fix  Wfonets,  we  order 
anas — ^we  go  thtonofa  tbe  whole  riflemim'i  cate- 
chisin,  whaling  r^t,  wheeling  left ;  with  some- 
what hesitatiiv  aoDnraor  we  ooiuitermarah  hj 
files,  we  coontennaroh  by  moks.  Erentnally, 
we  form  boQow  square,  and  Bagshot  draws 
Earth  a  paper,  and  begina  jaontily  to  read. 

The  paper  is  to  annonnce  Uiat  Lady  Driver, 
hanng  lindlypnimiEed  to  present  a  set  of  co- 
loina  to  the  regiment,  the  cereinonT  will  take 
place  now,  before  we  march  to  Badgerbory, 
three  miles  distant. 

We  maroh  at  onoe  to  Bagihot  Honse, 
where,  in  tiie  ooort-yard,  the  ceremony  is  to 
take  place.  Tbe  porter  receives  us  at  the  gat«s 
widi  tatber  abwmed  condescension.  The  Gre- 
dau  portico  of  Bagihot  Hoose  is  cnunmed 
with  the  brave  aiMl  the  fair.  Lady  Driver,  a 
little  nervow^  yet  pleased  at  the  task,  is 
monnted  On  a  ooqnettishly  fretful  chrannt 
mare.  One  or  two  of  onr  officers  are  talking 
to  licr,  and  patting  her  horse  with  that  sort  iS 
self-comdons  unccnsoionsnns  not  nnknown  to 
tbe  stage,  and  not  nnseen  in  modem  ctpes- 
trian  portraits.  Lady  Driver  wears  a  habit  of 
our  nnifwm,  ffieen  and  rhubarb,  whitdi  caoaes 
a  mnrmm  erf  ^iprobation  to  rnn  throng  onr 

The  ceremony  begins.  We  face— we  relace— 
we  "  riglit-alxMt.uce,"  on  purpose  to  obaage 
again  duootly— «e  port  aims— ^e  slope  tni)*-— 


we  present  arms,  trying  to  encounter  oU  the 
intricacy  of  the  drill  sergeant's  directions — np  go 
the  rifles— down  again — back  go  onr  right  feet 
with  meehanical  precision.  Our  <M  sesgeant  in 
the  Fosiliers,  wno  is  present  to  see  £a  chil- 
dren display  themselves,  turns  red  with  delight. 
We  widen  aad  heighten  with  milUwy  vigour  and 

The  ribbons  in  the  portico  flntter  in  sym- 
pathy, as  now  the  band  hired  for  the  day  strike 
up  with  thnsqi  and  iKay,  and  we  move  off 
like  one  nun,  with  long  swaying  vennicuki 
motion,  heads  and  rifies  level,  Teet  together 
in  rhythm,  oar  eve*  off  the  gronod,  and  fixed 
stenjy  and  steatuly  before  as.  0  Downshire, 
thou  hast  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  Bhi^tarb 
and  the  Green!  We  return  to  onr  ^ace«.  Lady 
Driver  advances  on  the  wanton  obesHLt;  she 
bears  in  her  little  white  BanaUeted  band  a  small 
square  flag  of  green  siu,  with  tbe  regiment's 
nam«  worked  in  sdver  letters  on  a  maroon 
chevron  (the  street  boys  call  us  the  "Bigai- 
roons") ;  she  bows  and  preseDti  it  to  the  captain, 
who  bows  too,  a  very  A.  1  bow ;  but  what  tJiey 
xre  talking  about  we  cannot  hear,  for  both  are 
a  little  nervous,  the  wind  is  hi^,  and  we  are 
some  distance  off,  and  all  tbe  time  Captain 
Bagshot  talks  he  holds  tbe  end  of  his  shming 
sword  in  his  left  hajid,  as  if  he  were  a  Blue- 
beard going  to  Bxeonte  Lady  Driver,  and  oidy 
waiting  first  to  liear  if  she  lias  anytlung  to  say 

extenuation  of  her  offence.  Now,  ta^  of  the 

shambling, 
^^         ..__._  _.  . 

thebuMdof  

chanical  pride ;  then  two  prize  riflea  Me  handed 
to  the  winners,  who  shoulder  tbmn  with  stolid 
contentment,  evidently  thinking  tbem  rattier 
dearly  bonght  by  snob  a  dreadf^  pnblic%  and 

eh  a  tremendous  ceremonial. 

The  cctouTS  ace  given,  the  gates  are  flung 
open,  and  we  march  on  to  Badgerbury,  along  a 
road  blowhsg  white  with  dust.  The  rustics  are 
oatfaered  to  cheer  us ;  pretty  hmsemaids,  in 
dainty  neat  oap*,  smile  on  the  green  and  rhubarb; 
shopmen  suspend  business  to  come  and  envy 
US;  waggoners  stay  the  pewter-pot  half  way 
to  their  heads,  and  salute  us  with  hearty 
greetings.  As  f(»  tiw  boys,  tht^  get  in  our  way, 
and  shout  and  joke  according  to  their  wont; 
for  this  is  an  irreverent  age,  and  Bagshot  is 
stout,  and  we  are,  perhaps,  not  very  well  matched 
we  do  hide  onr  mle  men  in  the 


The  way  is  hot,  the  rifle  is  heavv.  Uen  in 
lerear  mil  tread  on  your  heels,  ana  every  time 
tone  obangeewelose  step  for  a  minute  or  two. 
I  pass  my  time  in  earnestly  btsging  my  rear- 
rank  man,  whose  loaded  mn  has  ocen  loiown  to 
off  prematurely,  to  take  care  in  the  sham- 
^  it  not  to  keep  his  gon  on  full  cock,  not  to 
load  twice  over,  and  not  to  fire  off  his  ramrod. 
Upon  y/hiett,  seeing  me  nervous,  a  gnllfuit  bllow 
next  me  (a  right  file)  enumerates  all  the  ocd- 
dente  be  baa  ever  known  happen  to  volunteers 
ever  sinee  "  the  movement"  began.    How  one 


sergeants,   scone  gaj,  i  ^ 

eooX  quie^  and  sturdy,  advances  and  receivea  & 
flag,  which,  n  Uiey  receive,  tiar  bow  imd  slip 
'    ' with  an  air  of  me- 
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man  dropped  a  bftjonet  ttirough  bis  foot;  how 
anotlier  bleif  two  of  his  fingers  off ;  how  a  third 
vas  shot  in  tlie  back ;  how  a  mitrkBr  at  a  ta^t 
was  killed  last  week  bj  a  ricochet  bnllet.  Out 
ehnm-ligiit,  he  thinks,  will  be  a  small  Waterloo, 
if  men  like  Jones  don't  take  care.  Jones,  upon 
this,  flings  a  joke  at  the  rifi[ht  file,  whioh  excites 
a  laugh!  Then  Filer,  loobog  more  than  osuaUj 
aeid  and  Don  Quiiotj-  is  obliged  to  growl  out, 
"No  talking,  gentlemen,  in  the  ranks  !" 

Tliero  is  a  slight  grumble  at  this,  foe  volun- 
teers are  foliuiteen;  aud  who  is  Filer,  that  he 
should  torment  as  before  our  time?  On  we 
march,  striking  np  oni  famous  marchiug  tune 
written  by  the  celebrated  BonoTicini — an  in- 
vigorating toue ;  and  now  once  throueh  Chick- 
ton  we  are  at  Badgerbnrj,  where  an  aojutant  of 
Sic  Edward  Hardstock's  ehaigea  us,  and  tella  oa 
our  position  in  the  field. 

Tue  14th  DowDshire  Land  Marines  are  behind 
ns,  with  the  brassiest  baud  I  ever  suffered  &om. 
Befote  us,  with  finn  but  springy  step,  march  the 
20th  Downshire  Howitiers  to  certain  victor; : 
their  red  plumes  vibrating  in  the  wind,  and  their 
enormonsdrum  getting  beside  itself  with  excite- 
ment. We  reach  the  Downs  through  a  park  of 
stubb;  oaks  with  boughs  quite  tied  in  knots '  but 
we  first  enter  a  meadow,  and  fall  violently  oo 
a  cask  full  of  ginger-beer,  then  march  on  the 
grassy  platean,  where  the  fight  is  to  commence. 
It  is  a  beautiful  elevE^ed  down,  with  far  blue 
horizon,  and  long  slopes  of  grass,  grizzled  with 
the  heat,  speckled  hlack  here  and  there  with 
clumps  of  furze,  that  here  and  there  break  into 

E halations  of  small  firs,  and  thorny  JEmgles  of 
ramble,  wild  rose,  and  such  poor  orphan  and 
neglected  fiowers. 

We  pile  arms— a  most  difficult  operation 
with  volunteer*,  for  no  one  ever  knows  how 
to  lock  his  nunrod,  vhethet  below  or  above. 
At  lost  they  are  stacked,  we  can  "  stand  clear" 
and  lie  down  as  we  like^  and  dream  over 
the  blue  distance,  or  look  at  and  covet  the 

Eretty  Amazons,  who,  in  tJEht-breasted  riding- 
abils  and  bewitchine  round  hats  and  pheasants' 
feathers,  showing  all  burnished  iu  the  aun, 
canter  abont. 

The  110th  Downshire  Foot  Dragoons  are  ap- 
proaching, their  green  featbera  dancing  in  the 
wind ;  then  come  the  Land  Marines,  folding 
up  their  mackintosh  capes,  their  red-banded  caps 
moving  even  and  true.  The  officers,  al^htly 
self-conscious,  are  marching  bravely  on  the 
flanks,  their  silver  whistles  and  cliains  shining 
pleasantly,  their  silver  lace  gleaming  in  the  sun- 
shine. 

On  a  fiery  horse  up  dashes  Captain  Bagshot. 
In  the  disUnce  I  see  Sir  Edward  Har&tock 
riding,  surrounded  by  men  in  green  and  seailet ; 
the  field-day  has  commencedin  earnest.  Oh 
that  we  (the  rhubarb  and  green)  ma?  be  found 

3ual  to  the  occasion,  and  escape  Ibe  sneering 
those  dreadful  anpercilious  Land  Marines! 
"  Stand  to !"  is  the  ciy.  We  seize  our  rifles  and 
unlock  them  from  the  stacks.  "Eyes  right!  — 
dftttf  Wc  form  two  deep,  " Bighl  lekitl !^' 
Filer  comes  round  and  entreats  ns  to  look  to  1^ 


left,  and  to  keep  touching  the  elbow  of  out  right 
hand  men.  "Halt! — dress!"  I^ose  who  have 
lagged  behind  or  broken  the  line  now  scramble 
forward,  and  in  an  injured  way  elbow  in. 

But  already  while  wBoredomg  this  the  bugles 
are  sounding,  and  the  Land  Mormcs  are  bemg 
thrown  out  as  skirmishers.  There  they  are,  five 
hundred  yards  away,  ou  the  edge  of  that  stubble- 
field,  in  a  long  une :  two  men  at  everv  six 
yards  or  so.  See  how  they  open  fire!  Slowly 
rolls  the  smoke  from  rille  to  rifie,  one  man  cS 
the  two  always  keeping  his  piece  loaded.  How 
the  fire  flows  from  nght  to  left !  Now  the 
Downshire  Foot  Dragoons  race  forward  at  the 
double  and  relieve  them,  dashing  through  the 
openings,  and  kneeling  beyond  them  whUe  they 
fall  back. 

Dia^nal  marches,  marching  on  alignments 
in  open  columns  of  sub-divivoo,  wbeenng  foc- 
wsros  by  subdivisions,  form  line,  marches  in 
echelon  oy  sections,  are  going  on  all  over  Ha 
downs — hU  set  a  going,  mid  kept  a  going,  and 
watched  by  the  eagle  eye  of  that  wondertut  Sir 
Edward  Hardstock. 

Close  to  us  the  Land  Marines,  a  great  dark 
maas  of  green  feathers,  have  thrown  themselves 
into  a  square  to  receive  supposititious  cavalry. 
Chck-clicV,  click-click,  go  the  bayonets,  and  down 
flfl  the  front  tanks  on  their  knees ;  the  square 
IS  one  great  geometrical  hedgehog  bristling  with 
steel.  Now  they  load,  I  see  the  steel  ramrods 
flicker  in  the  eun,  I  hear  them  ring  down  the 
grooved  barrels,  I  hear  the  hoarse  cry  of  com- 
mand— a  measured  instant,  and  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous eiplodins  roar  as  of  a  mine  going  up 
through  the  air.  It  is  not  as  of  six  hundrM 
riflea,Tiut  as  of  one  enormous  cannon. 

"  Form  rallying  square !"  shouts  a  voice. 
Away  pelts  the  not  very  swift-footed  Bagshot, 
and' sword  perpendicular,  plants  himself  fbity 
yards  off.  Away  we  pelt  after  him  and  drop 
down  into  s(|uare,  fixing  bayonets  as  we  mn. 
Now  back  into  line  U>t  "  file  firing"  from 
ri^ht  of  companies.  Tlie  signal  to  pull  the 
trigger  is  the  sound  of  the  extreme  righUhand 
man's  gun,  the  rap  of  the  hammer  of  his  rifle 
on  the  Uttle  copper  hat  of  bis  peivuasion  cap. 
Baiur.    Bang! 

"Very  well !  gentlemen,"  tajs  Filer,  "  but  a 
little  too  quick ;  always  make  a  pause  of  slow 
time  after  coming  to  the  '  present,' "  Ah !  It  is 
all  very  well  to  preach.  Filer,  but  think  of  the 
lymnathetic  acceleration  of  poise  the  excitement 
produces.  Why,  I  no  longer  wonder  that  in  the 
old  war  the  French  mnadlers  scaroelr  used  the 
ramrod,  but  rammed  the  but  on  the  ground 
after  puttiufr  the  cartridge  in  at  the  muzzle, 
and  fired.  No  wonder  that  that  stran^  taci- 
turn French  Emperor  thinks  of  unsightmg  the 
rifles,  sbce  in  real  fighting  the  French  soEiiets 
seldom  stay  to  use  their  sights.  It  is  no  use  in 
firing  a  voUey  to  try  and  keep  your  gun  back — 
oET  it  goes,  and  you  iiardly  Imow  when  you  touch 
your  own  trisger. 

"  Now  load  and  fire  in  twos,  cpiick  as  yoa  can, 
judging  your  own  time !"     Twut  off  the  top  of    : 
the  blue  cartridge,  pour  iu  the  coane  bb<^    | 
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,  round  tue  rifle,  tip  off  tha  black  split  __^ 
I  and  put  on  a  bnn-neir  one,  let  down  tbe 
jl  luunmer  and  re-cock  it.  "Now  then,  front-nnk 
men,  are  jou  readj  F — loj^ethet — mitke  readr — 
,  preunt — fire  !"  And  ao  go  all  our  three  huniued 
rhaWb  and  green*,  except  those  who,  having 
ji  double-loaded  and  got  alumed,  have  fatlea  to 
'  the  rear  to  have  their  lifles  examined  bj  the 
l'    annonrer. 

[  Now,  baTing  nuhed  forward  in  a  waving  line, 
'  alwajs  breaking  at  intervals  like  a  sand  rope, 
I  we«re  puahed  forward :  «e  charge  op  the  furzj 
liill  ana  drive  the  enemj  tbrongb  the  woods, 
<  that  now  amoke  and  echo  with  the  Qre  of  onr 
;'  skirmishers.  The  advance  is  rather  trying  to 
,  thepatience,  especiall?  when  nagged  and  tauated 
'  by  Filer  and  Snapper,  The  f  ureea  prick  us,  the 
'  footing  is  nncertaja,  the  long  drooping  fir- 
.'  boughs  rongh  with  cones  slsp  back  in  our 
',  faces,  tbe  brambles  claw  us;  a  line  it  ia  im- 
I  possible  to  keep.  We  talk  to  each  other,  and 
joke  about  the  disgraeefal  nature  of  the  ground 
on  which  we  are  expected  to  eieoale  compU- 
'    cated  man<Bn*res. 

"  Keep  together,  emtlemen !  Dress — dress ! 
This  is  dis^acef<dT  No  talking  there  in  the 
ranks,  or  I  eive  up  the  command.  Dress— for 
HeBTcn's  sake,  drws '." 

At  lost  we  get  on  to  a  imall  plat«au  at  the 
edge  of  the  woods,  and  at  the  head  of  a  wooded 
ntCey  that  swanns  with  troops.  It  is  tbe 
icene  of  the  last  act  of  our  flela-dar.  We  are 
now  tbe  reserve.  Wo  lie  down  ana  wateb,  we 
see  tbe  skirmighers  ferret  into  tbe  wood,  kneel, 
blace  away,  and  posh  on.  We  see  tbe  smoke- 
puffs  sprmding  between  the  trees  where  the 
men  shelter  themselves  to  fire.  Now  and  then 
an    adjutant    dashes   round    the    wood    with 

Presently  the  whole  valley  is  full  of  men ;  they 
ooze  from  every  bnsh  and  covert ;  the  smoke 
comes  up  as  from  a  great  caldron.  The  roar  of 
the  guns  tears  the  sk^,  and  the  echoes  redupli- 
cate every  shot.  It  is  one  unceasing  rattbng 
echo,  one  rolling  aodswelliDg,  but  still  nuceosing 
volley.  The  great  crimson  setting  sun  looks 
down  astonished.  At  last  we  are  repulsed ;  we, 
the  reserve,  are  to  head  the  retreat.  Slowly  we 
break  through  the  woods,  now  getting  damp  and 
I  ney  witb  evening  dews.  We  charge  uj^hill  at 
ue  double;  show  our  unabated  vigonr  (I  am 
dead  tired,  and  as  for  Filer,  I  am  certain  he 
would  like  to  be  carried) ;  we  ace  drawn  Dp  in 
line  opposite  three  blazinr  camp-fires  and  a 
waggon  full  of  beer  and  sandwiahes. 

After  a  slight  matiny  at  a  delay,  each  gets 
vbat  so  few  men  get — his  desert.  The  simd- 
wiches  fly  down  our  throats,  the  willing  casks 
are  besi^ed  and  almost  staved  in  by  thirsty 

Some  daring  creature  with  strong  legs  then 
proposes  to  walk  home  to  Staonton,  where  most 
of  us  will  hare  to  djsperae.  The  minority  is 
afraid  to  dissent.  The  drum  awakes,  the  fife 
soars  aloft ;  off  we  go  into  tbe  darkness,  tha 
stars  piloting  one  way.    We  aing  that  l|rave 


old  bra^ng  war  song  of  the  Irish  chaplain, 

dead  so  many  yeata  since. 

"There's  none  in  the  world  yon  oan  compue  t4  the 

Briclah  grenadltr ;" 
we  sing  Canadian  boat  songs  and  German 
lUder;  Le  Sieur  de  Fromboisie  scares  the  owls 
of  Biddicombe  Park ;  Cam  Marte  Minerva 
rouses  tbe  night  echoes  of  Wilherington.  Oat 
march  through  vill^es  is  a  sight  to  see.  Little 
children  in  their  mgbtgowns  run  down  to  cot- 
tage doors  to  look  at  "  tne  soldiers."  Old  night- 
capped  women  peer  at  ns  through  homy  spec- 
tacles, out  of  latticed  windows.  Boozy  revel- 
lers in  ale-house  parlours  seem  inclined  to  take 
us  for  the  French,  and,  discoverini;  their  mis- 
take, dash  their  pipes  on  tbe  grouna  and  cheer 
dntnkenly.  Policemen  glance  at  us  patroais- 
ingly.  ViUage  quidnuncs  pronounce  ns  "the 
right  sort  of  thing."  The  stars  ace  winking 
sleepily  when  we  readi  Staunton  and  disperse. 


ON  THE  CHIMNEY-PIECE. 

In  this  little  gossip  on  chimneys  and  chimney- 
pieces,  I  assume  as  my  text  t^hat  the  primitive 
nreplaces  were  thoso  made  on  the  floor,  in  the 
middle  of  the  room ;  and  that  fireplaces  having 
flues  ot  chimneys,  were  an  after  construction. 

It  haa.been  supposed, thonsh  I  tbink  not  quite 
satisfactorily  proved,  that  tEe  Norman  castles 
were  constructed       '    " 

after  the  fashion  <  .  . ._ 

examples  aro  pointed  oat  in  proof  of  their 
existence  at  this  period — rinch  as  Hedingham 
and  others— where  most  undoubtedly  there  are 
cbiainejB.  .But  these  oastlea  were  in  good  re- 
pair, and  in  oocnpation  in  Edward  the  Foorth's 
reign,  and  probably  in  that  of  Henij  the 
Seventh's  also — certainly  that  of  Hedingham 
was,  for  in  it  John  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
entertained  this  monarah  in  a  most  sumptuona 
manner,  putting  his  numeroos  retainers  into 
livery,  and  thus  breaking  a  statute  previously 
passed,  for  which  the  king  fined  him  flfleen 
hundred  marks.  This  was  rather  hard  on  a 
man  who  had  done  so  much  to  honour  bis 
sovereign  as  his  guest,  and  who  had  been 
on£  of  the  main  instruments  in  raising  him  to 
the  throne.  Such  castles,  with  the  Jews' 
House  at  Lincoln,  Boothby  Fagoel  Manot- 
house,  and  others,  aro  cited  for  showing  the 
great  antiquity  of  chimneys ;  but  at  tbe  present 
period  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  what  atten- 
tions may  have  taken  place  from  time  to  time  in 
the  improvement  of  tbe  domestic  arrangements 
of  the  abodes  of  our  ancestors,  tboogh  the  ori- 
ginal stmctura  and  style  of  arohitectnre  may 
have  remained  in  most  respects  nnohanf^,  I 
therefore  venture  to  aunme  that  the  ohimneys 
alloded  to  as  now  pTi^iing  jn  these  earfy  man- 
sions, are  rather  examples  of  an  abandonment  of 
the  old  inconvenient  mode  of  making  fires  on 
the  open  ground,  in  favour  of  tbe  invention  of 
flues  or  chimneys.  TUs  is  surely  a  more  rea- 
sonsbie  supposition,  than  that  the  great  advan- 
tage deriml  bom  these  tubes  for  oonveying 
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■my  the  unoke,  vm  abandoned  io.  favour  of 
the  old  barbarous  and  uiooDTenient  custom. 

Ko  remains  of  cbimnejs,  that  I  am  avare  of, 
have  been  discovered  in  the  Roman  buildings 
either  at  Pompeii,  Herculaneom,  or  elsewhere ; 
bat  Ljaona,  in  1^  accooot  of  the  magaiGcent 
Boman  Tilla  discovered  at  Signer,  in  Sussex, 
in  the  years  1811-18IS,  speaks  of  a  flrepUce 
twenty-one  inches  and  a  half  wide  in  the 
front,  seventeen  inches  at  the  back,  and 
eight  inches  deep:  with  a  hearth  formed  of 
debt  bricks,  each  about  seven  inches  square. 
The  fireplace  was  formed  of  two  brick  tiles  on 
each  si^,  which  bad  been  cramped  together 
with  iron,  and  were  placed  sloping  on  the 
sides  of  the  stove,  as  iLdopted  many  centuries 
later  by  Count  Kumford.  No  port  of  any 
funnel  or  chimney  by  which  the  smcbke  might 
have  been  conveyea  away,  remained.  I  am 
not  aware,  Lysona  saja,  of  any  kind  of  open 
fireplace  of  this  sort  having  been  discovered 
elsewhere  in  the  remains  of  a  Roman  build- 
ing, though  it  is  certain,  from  various  pas- 
sages in  the  Homan  writers,  that  other  means 
were  employed  by  the  ancient*  for  warming 
their  apartments,  besides  hypoeausts.  The 
Caminna  is  msnticHied  by  Honoe,  Cioaro, 
Titruviua,  and  others;  hut  oominentaton  on 
these  author!  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to 
its  form  or  situation,  and  it  has  been  muoh  ques- 
tioned by  some  of  them,  on  tbe  authority  of 
several  passages  in  anoient  writers,  and  from 
none  havii^  been  discovered  in  tbe  remains 
of  Roman  Buildings,  whether  there  was  any 
chimney  or  other  means  of  conveying  away  tbe 
smoke  ;  thouf  h  it  is  liaidly  to  be  oonoeived  that 
a  room  could  have  been  habitable  nnder  soch 
circumstances,  more  eapecialiy  when  it  was  ne- 
cessa^  to  close  the  doors  and  windows.  In  tbe 
reoorjs  of  the  extensive  rehire  carried  on  in 
Westminster  Hall  by  Sir  Robert  Snurke,  no 
mention  is  made  of  any  flue  or  chimney-shaft 
having  been  discorerea.  It  is  pn^ble  there 
never  may  have  been  any  other  means  of  warm- 
ing this  vast  apartment— the  largest  but  two, 
in  £urope,  in  one  span — but  from  one  nrodi- 

S'tna  fire  under  the  present  louvre;  ana  that 
e  eastern  of  nuking  tbe  open  fire  in  the 
centre  of  the  great  hiOl,  contmned  in  practice 
after  chinmeya  hod  heea  introduced  into  the 
smaller  and  more  private  apartmenta. 

I  will  therefore  asrame,  that  the  earliest 
chimney-picoes — if  fireplaces  without  chimnevs 
be  not  a  misnomer — were  those  in  which  tne 
fires  were  made  on  a  railed  daia  of  stone. 
(Chancer  writes  it  deis,  rhyming  with  bm^eis.) 
The  dais  was  generally  of  an  octagonal  or  round 
form,  and  fdaced  in  the  oentre  of  tbe  great 
hall.  Upon  this  platform  tbe  fire  was  made, 
and  tbe  smoke  went  Hirling  up  to  the  oaken 
roof,  making  its  exit  throogh  a  la^  opening. 
These  op^ungs  in  after  tunes,  when  the  fire 
was  removed  to  the  side  walls  of  tbe  room 
for  tbe  convenience  of  the  chimney,  were 
Burmounted  by  an  ornamental-glazed  lantern. 
Most  of  oot  reeden  are  no  doubt  aconainted 
with  Westminster  Hall,  origmally  buiit  by  Wil- 


liam Rnfos,  bnt  puUed  down  by  Richaid  the 
Second,  and  rebuilt  by  him  a- "-~  ^ 


gust 
(hat 


various  partA  of  England.  When  our  improved 
chimneys  of  the  present  day  orenotproofagainst 
"-  open  door  t)r  window,  or  againit  sodden 

its  of  wind  bsatiog  down,  ve  may  ooaolade 

>t  a  very  smoky  and  clouded   atmosphere 

must  have  pervaded  the  apartments  of  ooi  an- 
oestc»s,  liable  as  th^  wen^  ni^  only  to  the 
dnoii^  bdow,  bi^  to  Uw  at<»mi  of  hail,  nunr, 
or  rain  from  above,  whieh  Q&ea  came  down 
aptotteriiw'on  ths  MUKmous  Sie  onduncath.  It 
ean  readii^  be  imaginaJ  how  the  riidilj  em- 
broideted  velvets  uid  bmcaded  silka  d!  th» 
gallants  and  ladies  who  thHnwad  to  tba  festivi- 
tus,  of  which  the  imat  luJl  was  always  the 
centre,  moat  have  snoeied  from  an  atmosphete 
tainted  with  the  smoke,  tiiat  all  the  winter 
season  hung  hovering  abont  the  apartment.  It 
is  true,  it  was  a  purer  smoke  tlan  we  have 
naw-a-days,  or  it  would  have  been  nnbeambla ; 
Cor  it  was  of  wood.  Had  it  been  of  coal,  the 
stmosphere  would  have  been  noziona  and  into* 
lerable. 

To  remedy,  io  some  extent,  this  inconve- 
nience, a  movable  reredoe,  or  aoreen.  was  so 
placed  as  to  prevent  the  air  from  driving  the 
smoke  over  the  lower  part  of  the  hall,  which 
genenlly  oame  from  that  side  of  tbe  apartment 
where  the  latticed  and  unglaied  windows  ad- 
mitted the  estemal  aii.  Guss  was  at  this  early 
period  a  luxury,  sehiom  rtaei  except  in  chorohes, 
and  even  then  sparingly.  People  were  much 
more  advanced  in  the  art  of  nudung  jewelleiT, 
rich  embroidery,  and  silks  of  danuuk,  than  in 
those  useful  arts  and  manufaatores  which  con- 
tributed to  the  comfortandconTenieooe  of  man- 
kind. 

The  freqnenev  of  oonfiogntions  at  this  period 
rendered  some  legislation  necessary.  The  Cur- 
few, or,  in  Notman  French,  Convro  feu,  or,  in 
Sngjish,  Cover  fire,  iias  been  sud  to  have  been 
introdnoed  into  England  by  the  Norman  o<hi- 
queror,  Wiiliam  tbe  First:  not  as  en  oppres- 
sive measure  to  be  imposed  on  bis  English 
subjects— he  was  mnch  too  politic  a  monarch 
for  that — but  as  a  custom  preTiousjr  adopted 
in  Normandy  and  other  conntries  of  llnrope,  as 
a  moat  neoessary  precantion  against  accidents 
by  fire,  and  one  eqoally  in  nse  at  the  court  of 
the  sovereign  as  it  was  amot^  the  nobles,  and 
so  downward  to  the  lower  orders.  It  was  con- 
tinued through  auooeaaive  reigns  until  that  of 
Seniy  the  First,  who  n^ealed  the  law  so  far 
as  it  concerned  the  court.  It  moat  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  early  habits  in  fashion  at  tius 
period  rendered  the  custom  not  so  inconvenient 
aa  we  of  modern  days  might  suppose.  Peojile 
who  rose  with  the  sun  and  went  to  bed  with 
it,  and  who  took  Uieir  dinner,  perhaps,  at  ten, 
felt  no  great  hardship  in  patting  an  extb- 
guisber  on  their  lights  at  eif^t  'or  nine  o'olo^ 
in  the  winter  season.  In  the  snuimer  time, 
they  probably  required  no  artificial  light  at 
,aU.   The  Ciulew  bell  has  continued  to  toll  at 
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it  ia  nn  to  this  daj  legslulj  rang  oat  at  6t. 
Michau'a  Chnreh  m  tiie  Rieat  Grow,  iriieie  the 
four  principttl  itre^  mMt.  It  u  piattj  oariaia 
tiiRt  an  uQote  either  of  bisH  or  iron,  Bbown  as 
a  Coafra  fen,  or  Carer  Are,  in  aoxae  coUeatiooE, 
t  kind  of  oooaiional  or  portabli 


over  brettd  baking  on  tha  hot  ea 
vndw  i^  and  limplj  eia[)lojed  a 


....  «  of 

Jceepinj;  ia  or  ooncentratiiig  the  heat.  It  ii 
mamfeotl;  too  SBudl  for  the  parpote  of  txtin- 
,  niUhinK  the  moncter  fiiea  used  at  a  period, 
the  (lid  of  vbioh  consisted  of  lar^  billeta  of 
wood.  To  this  primitiTe  ohiiime;'^ieoe,  or  bon- 
fire,  as  we  mi^  well  eall  it,  Baooeeded  the 
hiig^  ohimnej,  m  Thicb  jon  could  ait  below,  and 
■ee  the  stan  above— at  leaat  when  the  state  of 
the  weather  was  not  so  tempeetnoas  at  to  drive 
jou  from  joni  stai-gaiing.  These  dumne;- 
pieoes  ge&enll;  alopw  off  boiii  the  ceiling  of 
the  looin  to  peihaps  about  ftre  feet  from  the 
atone  hearth,  which  was  raiwd  same  few  inohes 
more  or  less  from  the  floor. 

This  Blutiog  shape  fbroiBd  a  canopy  over 

the  fire ;   *tiH  a  very  handsooie  feature  in  r 

room   it    fretinaQtlT   wai.      It   waa    generallj 

I     highly  and  richlj  decorated,  eapedally  in  Bel- 

encm  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent.    In 

:    England,  remaina  maj  still  be  seen  in  man; 

1     of  QUI  rained  oastles.    A  very  fine  specimea  of 

I    this  kind  is  giTen  in  De  Haig's  viewa ;  another 

I    nuj  be  seen  at  the  H6tel  Clooj,  in  Paris;  an- 

'   other  in  our  own  colleetion  at  the  Kensii^toii 

'    Umenm.  Ibe  late  Hr.  Pngin  adopted  this  stjle 

I    in  the  house  he  bnilt  at  Banugate,  and  nn- 

qaestiooablj  those  who  imitate  the  period  of 

!>    architecture  to  which  they  belong,  would  do 

well  to  follow  the  example.     No  snoh  honae 

could  be  in  good  taste  otherwise— and  it  may 

always  be  so  decorated  as  to  redeem  it  from 

ooarsenees. 

Where  the  slope  terminated,  whioh  was  at  a 
point  biioging  it  between  four  or  more  feet 
irom  the  wall,  a  border  or  frieH  descended 
straight  dowaward  for  fifteen  or  aizteea  inehes; 
this  was  often  very  floridly  oarred  in  stone, 
aone  subject  in  figures,  forming,  perhaps,  » 
pioceaabn  or  historical  tale,  being  generally 
chosen.  Sometimes,  heraldio  blaconinn,  shields, 
crests — in  otber  iustanoea  maalu  aoa  foliage- 
were  introduced,  as  taste  or  fanoy  sof^uied. 
In  some  cases,  a  morahle  border  waa  si^ti- 
tnted ;  this  generally  consisted  of  a  straight 
draperf  of  tueatry  or  needlework,  genersllT  the 
latter,  and  often  the  wo^  of  the  iadies  oi  the 
Eunilj.  Its  effect  was  tioh  and  striking,  when 
combined  with  a  pair  of  splendid  fire-dogs, 
nearly  four  feet  high,  of  fine  brass,  called 
latten,  or  latyn,  sometimes  of  iron,  rerr  richly 
wronght  and  of  fine  design.  Oooasionatly  they 
were  of  silTcr,  aa  may  be  aeen  at  Knole,  Hat* 
field,  and  otiier  plaoea;  thna  fashioned,  they 
gare  an  air  of  muilaiBts  and  grandenr  to  tlie 
whole,  which  modem  grates  and  ohimner-pinm 
can  hardly  compete  with,  beantifal  ana  highly 
faished  u  they  mgneatioiiably  an.  Then  was 


also  an  appearaooe  of  comfort,  eoziness,  and 
gooi  oheer,  in  these  hospitable-lookiiig  hearths, 
that  we  misi  in  the  present  dimiaiahed  recep- 
tacles for  fires.  The  fuel  was  supported  by  a 
fire-back,  oflaa  richlv  cut  in  iron.  Frequently 
the  highly  embossed  arms  of  the  family,  at  other 
timaa  some  hero  of  the  day,  would  appear  on 
horseback;  in  others,  mythological  sabjeets 
formed  the  deaign.  A.  *er^  fine  pair  of  these 
fire-dogs  may  be  seen  now  in  tbe  great  hall  at 
Enebworth,  the  abode  of  Bir  Edward  Bulwer 
Lytton,  in  whose  family  tbsy  have  been  since 
the  reien  of  Henry  the  Serenth.  They  are  of 
fine  old  latten,  upwards  of  four  feet  high,  and 
hare  the  supporters  of  the  &mily  arms,  two 
angde,  at  the  foot.  ' 

This  kind  of  chinmey-pisoe  may  now  be  aeen 
in  Switxerland,  where  ue  advantage  of  the 
canopy  oorering,  may  be  atill  tested  in  uae. 
Orerluu^iiig  as  it  does  the  hearth,  advancing, 
indeed,  into  the  ronn,  the  fire  can  be  brought 
much  more  forward  than  any  other  arrangement 
wonld  allow  of;  conaeqoenuy,  the  heat  is  more 
diffused  over  the  apartment,  and  the  family  can 
almost  surround  toe  fire— embracing  it,  as  it 
were,  front  and  sides.  The  fanciful  Swiss  cot- 
tage  at  the  Goloueuni,  Bcgent's  Park,  has  a 
good  imitation  of  these  Swiss  chimney-pieces. 

It  was  conudered  an  improvement  to  do  awav 
with  this  sloping  fashion  of  chimney.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  the  next  in  snooeaeion  descend- 
ing straight  downward  with  the  wall,  but  this 
WM  the  utmost  extent  of  the  improvement,  if 
improvement  it  may  be  called.  Its  jaws  gaped 
wider,  forming  aa  it  were  a  cavern ;  the  huge 
opening  stretched  in  width  to  twelve  or  more 
feet,  ami  was  atutaioed  in  the  more  rude  stme- 
turea  by  a  croes-beam  of  oak,  about  fire  feet 
from  the  ground;  or  at  least  always  of  suffi- 
cient height  to  be  in  no  danger  from  the  fiaming 
mass  below. 

In  many  of  these  chimnev-pieces,  or  rather  in 
the  ohimney  oornen  or  aloes,  an  arched  recess 
was  out  or  originally  built,  in  ahape  like  those 
beehive  chairs  still  to  be  seen  in  the  halls  of  the 
larger  manaiona  of  Londoo.  vis-tvis  with  the 
state  sedao^hain,  now  no  longer  in  use,  and  in 
which  the  hall  porter  easoonoea  hmuelf.    Qene- 
r«Uv  one  of  these  anug  and  warm  berths  occn- 
{ded  one  aide  of  the  chimnev ;  in  other  cases, 
twoi  the  great  width  of  the  nearth  placing  the    j 
berth  at  aoffioiBnt  diitanee  &om  the  fire  to  pi«> 
vent  ita  occupant  bom  being  roasted  alive.  The    | 
yule  Iw,  called  m  some  ooontiea— in  Woroeatet-    < 
shire,  Eerefordahire,  and  perhaps  Gloucestershire    , 
•— s  brun,  formed  an  important  and  neocasary 
ingredient  in  making  ap  the  fire.    This  oombua     ' 
tible  fire-book  was  an  essential  thing,  in  cm-    i 
seqnenoa  of  the  deep-set  fire-hearth ;  it  was    : 
shnoet  a  little  room  a  itself — a  boudoir  of 
fire.    The  log  was  generally  of  verv  la;^  siie,    ' 
bauig  either  the  root  or  pact  of  the  Iwdy,  of   ' 
soma  big  tree,  and  it  generaUj  required  the    I 
ittengUi  of  Uute  or  four  nun  to  bring  >t  u)>    | 
It  was  not  moely  at  Chriafanas  that  this  saeri- 
Soe  was  offered  to  the  fire,  though  a  more    | 
waa  alwi^s  onosm  at  tha    i 
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dual  waste  taight  render  necesiarj .  Tbe  ear- 
face  next  tbe  fixe  glowed  with  a  slumbering 
heat,  which  never  died  oat,  night  nor  day, 
imtil  at  last  it  waa  reduced  to  anch  small  dimen- 
eions  as  to  be  no  longer  fit  for  its  pnrpose. 
It  ma  then  raked  (orwud  among  the  smaller 
billeta  and  embere,  and  another  monarch  of  the 
woods  reigned  in  its  stead.  Tbese  monster  chim- 
n^s  were  not  without  their  domestic  uses :  their 
sides  were  lined  with  noble  fiitcbes  of  bacon, 
bams,  ohaps,  Sx.,  which  wen  htuw  there  ta  nn- 
deigo  the  last  procete  of  omiug.  In  this  primi- 
tive bat  matchless  way,  an  ample  store  of  this 
r^hable  food  was  prepared  for  the  largest  esta- 
blishment, and  thuff  it  obtained  a  fiavoor  far 


birds,  too,  wonld  make  use  of  the  top  of  the 
chinme;  as  a  warm  berth  in  which  to  build 
their  neabi,  bat  sometimes,  overpowered  with 
the  smolce,  would  hU  fluttering  into  tbe  £re 
below. 

These  very 'extended  hearths  became  after- 
wards somewhat  leea,  and  in  the  reigns  of 
XUiubeth  and  James  tlie  decoration  and  conse- 
quence of  chimcej-pieces  reached  their  greatest 
splendonr ;  thej  were  vast,  massive,  ana  elabo- 
ial«,  extending  from  floor  to  ceiling ;  and  the 
observer  conld  not  fiul  to  be  stnui  with  the 
lemaAable  resemblance  there  was  between  the 
monuments  of  the   period  and  the  ohimnej- 

Eieces.    They  might  have  changed  pUces  and 
ave  been  equally  appropriate  for  either  pur- 
pose, more  piuticularly  when  the  latter  were  of 
stone  or  marble,  as  was  often  tbe  case.    Hat- 
field, the  residence  of  the  Marqnis  of  Salisbuiy, 
is  sbgolarly  rich  in  these  grand  structures. 
They  are  mostly  of  marble,  and  in  the  fioest 
taste  of  the  period.    Chimnev-pieoes  of  the 
Elizabethan  time,  and  that  of  James  the  First, 
are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  fine  mansions  of 
England,  carved  in  oak ;  and  they  may  he,  as 
the  dealmg  phrase  is,  "  picked  up"  by  some  for- 
tnnate  discoverer,  in  his  rambles  into  distant 
conntcy  towns.     The  palace  of  Fontsinebleau 
I    boasts  of  several  elaborate  examples  of  this  kind. 
Some   of  the  scalotares  ore  in  stone,  mostly 
representing  mythological  figures  as  ta:ge  as  life, 
I     and  are  very  fine.     In  the  centre  of  one  huge 
I    entablature  is  inserted  a  handsome  clock,  giving 
I    a  useful  look  to  the  elaborate  ornamentation 
which  surrounds  it.     Over  another  chimnev- 
I    piece  rises  Henri  Qoatre,  life  size,  in  marble 
state,  seated  on  a  prancing  charger. 
In  Charles  the  second's  rei^  Odnlbg  Qib- 
!     bona    executed  some  fine  chimney-pieces  ■  '* 
.    least  that  portion  of  them  which  was  above 
{    jambs,  and  in  which  generally  at  that  period 
I     were  inserted  paintings — frequently  portraits; 
j    in  some  cases  tciese  were  removed,  and  looldng- 
1    glasses  substituted.    Though  the  real  chimtiey- 
'    piece  might  be  said  to  be  below  this,  the  riclily- 
I    carved  frame  above  it  gave  such  au  architectural 
I    elevation  to  tbe  wliole  that  it  might  with 
t     piiety  be  considered  as  forming  s  portion  o 
ohimney-piece  itaelf,  though  not  oonatracted 


upon  the  decided  plan  of    thoee  earlier  ex-    ; 
amplea  already  mentioned.    Since  the  time  of   ; 
Queen  Anne,  cbimnej.pieces  have  been  gjra-    , 
dually  losing  their  altitode    and   progressmg 
downward,  till  they  have  descended  very  low. 
This  beinj;  the  case,  aocording  to  tbe  general 
of  fashion,  we  may  expect  their  gradual  rise 
snini  and  another  generation  or  so  ma^  see 
them  claiming  acquaintance  with  the  ceilings 
once  more.  AnJiitecturally  speaking,  this  would 
'~  ~  ~  great  gain  in  effect ;  for,  though  fashion  in 
Bs,  as  in  dress  and  otlier  matters,  reconciles 
3  all  changes,  however  tasteless  and  un- 
palatable they  may  be  at  first,  still  there  is  a    , 
certain  staple  grandeur  in  some  designs  tliat 
never  fails  to  excite  our  admiration.    Whether 
tbe  mndeur  be  of  the  age  of  the  Pyramids,  or 
be  Grecian,  Roman,  Saxon,  Gothic,  or  Eliza- 
bethan, it  is  not  for  a  day:  it  is  for  ever. 

In  process  of  time,  the  space  occupied  by  the 
Sre  became  gradually  still  more  contracted ;  coal    i 
came  inU)  more  general  nse ;  grates  occupied  the 
place  of  the  old  fire-dogs ;  tney  were  movable, 
and  the  sides  of  the  cnimuey  were  frequently 
lined  with  Dutch  tiles,  in  smul  squares;  some- 
times a  large  tile,  filling  the  whole  apace,  was    I 
employed.    The  grates  ULemselves  were  ofUn  of    ' 
good  design,  displaying  much  elegance  in  en- 
graved vrork,  and  also  in  an  open  cutpatlem;  Ihey 
were  of  polished  steel,  brass,  or  Teutonic  metal;    ' 
they  are  even  now  much  in  request. 

About  the  period  of  Geoive  tbe  Second's 
reifn,  and  until  towards  the  middle  of  Geoi^  the 
Thu^l's  reign,  an  elegant  and  graceful  adaptation 
of  marble  and  carv^  woodwork  united,  was  in-  I 
troduced  into  the  bshioning  of  chimney -pieces. 
The  jambs  and  inner  piece  in  these  instances  were 
of  marble,  and  ronnd  these,  and  forming  the  | 
mantelpiece  also,  carved  woodwork  was  intro- 
duced: the  sides  or  uprights  being  generallv 
pillara,  which,  if  not  exactly  classical,  were  still 
appropriate  aud  effective.  Tbese  pillars  sup- 
ported a  piece  of  carving,  often  of  very  et^^t 
design — either  very  delicate  foliage,  birds,  urns, 
or  figures,  with  festoons  of  flower*  gracefully 
looped  up,  falling  over  the  subject.  At  a  certain 
house  on  FalstaS's  Gad's-biil  there  is  an  admi- 
rable specimen  of  these  chimney-pieces:  perhaps, 
as  goixl  a  sample  of  this  very  tasteful  decora- 
tion as  can  be  round.  In  this  instance,  the  in- 
terior mar^  is  of  marble ;  tbe  sides,  two  fluted 
pillars  supporting  an  entablature,  tbe  two  ex- 
tremities of  which  form  two  projections  over 
the  capitaLi  of  the  pillars,  and  upon  this  projec- 
tion are  carved  figures  playing  music ;  iu  the 
centre  is  an  oblong  medallion  elaborately  carved 
in  figures,  representing  some  subject  from  Ro- 
man  history;  these  two  end  projections,  to- 
gether with  the  centre  one,  leaves  a  sunken 
panel  on  each  side,  upon  which  is  introduced  an 
urn,  with  foliage  playfully  entwining  in  wreaths 
about  it;  over  tnis,  are  some  rich  mouldings 
farming  a  cornice;  and  above,  is  a  design  which 
fills  tbe  space  to  the  ceiling — a  rather  unusual 
thing  in  this  kind  of  embellishment.  It  consists 
of  a  large  ovslmedaUion  of  framework  encircling 
agraoeiulfemfttefiguro— of  Ceres,  perhaps.  This 
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Eictare,  if  it  ma;  be  called  sach,  is  snipended 
J  ribbons  farmed  into  a  bow,  and  from  this 

'  iguB  falls  a  drapery  or  festoon  of  foiisge,  looped 

'  vp  at  each  comer  b;  a  rosette,  with  p^kdants  of 
the  same  fbliafe  dropping  from  them. 

i  Aboat  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tarr,  tbe  in^oious  and  benevoteat  Count  Bum- 
foTQ  made  a  simple  but  useftil  improTement  in 
grates,  b;  contracting  and  eloping  off  the  sides 
of  the  fireplace,  and  thus  giring  it  an  oblique 
iustead  of  a  square  shape;  b;  which  means 
great  waste  of  heat  was  avoided  and  tbe  ap- 
pearance of  the  ehiranej  rendered  more  sightlj. 
Grates  were  now  become  fixtures,  and,  when 

.  thos  altered,  the;  were  said  to  be  Romfordised. 
This  maj  be  r^^^rded  as  the  foremnner  of  the 
Rgister  grates,  which  have  gone  on  improving 
until  they  have  reached  their  present  hign  state 
of  finish  and  beantj. 


"Iw 


D  tak'  je  to  the  oald  king  mrsel', 
'  ■'    '  '   '  "   '       f  be)  wi' 


bat  i  am  no  gteik  (whatever  tiiat  maf  be^ 
his  daughter  the  Fa'a." 

"Tbe  who  F" 

"  The  f  a'a  ■  the  lung  is  a  Bligh,  hnt  his 
dangbtei  is  a  Fa'a." 

Receiving  no  end  of  thanlLS  from  the  hand- 
some girl  who  bad  been  m;  guide  so  far,  for  ■ 
nr;  small  coin,  I  walked  forward  to  pa;  m; 
respects  to  Mr.  Bligh,  the  Xing  of  the  t^psies, 
mho  accorded  me  a  cordial  but  rather  dignified 
reception.  The  old  gentleman  (he  died  but  the 
other  daj)  had  been  coosiderablj  excited  bj 
certain  events  of  the  morning,  and  iiad  not 
jet  recovered  his  equanimi^. 

"  The  cattle  on  a  thousand  bills  were 
and  mj  forbears,  and  tiie  huu)  was  mine  for  their 
fodder,  and  now  what  are  thej  leaving  me  P 
^le;  clip  and  thej  reive  till  m;  land  is  well 
nigfa  gane,  and  m;  place  will  be  no  more  found. 
A  fine  thing  to  reive  us  of  our  ain  at  this  gate. 
I'll  send  a  'morial  to  the  Queen  Victoria,  if  I 
can  find  anc  that  will  tak.'  it,  and  if  she  don't 
gie  me  back  mv  land,  she  must  e'en  gie  me  a 
pension,  or  a  trioute  like." 

There  was  much  that  was  striking  and  pecu- 
liar in  the  manner  in  which  the  old  man  expa- 
tiated on  his  real  or  imogioorj  wrongs ;  and  the 
occasional  use  of  phrases  from  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets introduced,  as  it  thej  were  the  ordinarj 
and  unpremeditated  expression  of  his  thoughts, 
added  much  to  the  impressiveness  of  his  lan- 
guage. His  daughter  the  "  Fa'a,"  walked  at  tbe 
ponj'a  head,  and  with  her  tall,  muscular,  and 
almost  manl;  figure,  and  the  peculiar  cast  of  her 
fetinres  (presentb^  a  perfect  resemblance  to 
those  of  tne  gi^tio  head  of  Memncn  in  the 
British  Museum),  was  decidedly  handsome.  The 
long  eje  inclbed  upward  at  the  outer  angle,  the 
almost  straij^ht  nose  projecting  but  little  from 
the  face,  with  the  thin  delicate  nostril,  the 
lips  aliiHitlj  protmded  at  the  line  of  juncture ; 
the  long  oval  face  and  round  undimpled  chin, 
bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  character  of 


conntenaitoe  we  are  in'the  habit  of  attributing 
to  the  ancient  Egrotians. 

The  wajback  to  letholm  lay  down  the  reverse 
side  of -the  hill  to  that  by  which  I  had  ascended, 
and  finding  conversation  difficult,  not  to  say 
impossible,  amidit  the  olamoar  and  interniption 
of  the  noisy  crowd  that  accompanied  us,  I  ar- 
~  iged  for  a  special  visit  of  ceremony  to  his 
ieatj  shortly  after  my  arrival  in  the  gipsy 
tage.  I  calf  it  the  "gipsy  village,"  as  it  la 
occupied  exclusively  by  that  people,  and  ia 
separated  by  some  three-fonrtbs  of  a  mile,  and 
by  the  wild  and  pictnresqae  stream  of  the 
Beaumont  water,  from  the  other  village  of 'the 
le,  where  I  had  put  up  Uie  night 
previous. 
Tbe  gipsy  letttement  consisted  of  about  sixty 
'  seventy  houses,  much  of  the  class  usually 
:eupied  hv  the  lowest  order  of  agrionttural 
bourcrs ;  but  as  far  as  I  had  ui  opportunity 
forjudging,  superior  to  them  generally  in  com- 
fort and  cleanliness, and  much  surpassing  in  these 
respects  an  Irish,  or,  indeed,  a  Scotch  village  <^ 
''le  same  pretensions.  The  habits  of  the  peopl^ 
istead  of  being  nomadic  as  I  expected  to  find 
them, were  decidedly  indnstriol,  as  was  evidenced 
b;  the  fact  that  instead  of  adjoumiog  to  the 
beer-shops  to  talk  over  the  events  of  the  morn- 
ing as  a  Saxon  peasantry  would  have  done,  and, 
indeed,  actually  were  doing  in  the  adjoining 
village;  ten  mmutes  after  our  retam  found  tbe 
men  all  puraning  their  usual  avocation,  and  with 
the  true  IshmaelitiBf  s  love  of  "  sittbg  at  tbe 
door  of  their  tents,"  such  light  handicrafts  as 
admitted  of  it,  basket-making,  coopering,  and 
such  -  like,  were  invariably  pursued  outaide 
their  cottage  doors.  Thie  certainly  contributed 
on  air  of  cheerfulness  and  respectability,  wont- 
ing in  a  village  street,  when  you  see  only  an 
occasional  passer-by,  and  a  crowd  of  idlers  at 
the  inn-door.  In  physical,  and,  perhaps,  in  moral 
development,  these  people  struck  me  as  being 
a  decidedly  superior-  race  than  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  see  in  the  lanes  and  commons  of  Eng- 
land, and  are  certainly  not  to  be  compared  witn 
their  degenerate  brethren  in  Spain,  Oermauy, 
and  the  south  of  Europe.  A  more  than  usually 
orderly  appearance  was  given  to  the  village  by 
the  children,  instead  of  running  wild  in  the 
gutter,  being  in  every  instance,  when  of  sufficient 
age,  cngogM  at  their  father's  feet,  assbting  in 
the  parental  occupation. 

It  was  certain^  a  pleasant  and  cheery  sight 
to  see  a  man  seated  outside  his  cottage  door  in 
tbe  bright  sunshine,  hackiu)^  and  chipping  at 
the  staves  of  a  barrel,  or  plaiting  and  twisting 
the  withies  for  a  basket,  surrounded  bv  his  two, 
three,  or  four  swarthy  children,  bnskly  and  ap- 
parently profitably  occupied  in  tbe  same  calling, 
while  inside  the  cottage  door  the  some  glance 
might  include  the  wife  at  her  household  duties, 
seated  on  the  ground,  preparing  the  dinner 
in  the   midst  of  the    cluldren,   whose   tender 

5 ears  rendered  them  her  more  especial  charge, 
observed,  also,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish 
Soing  from  cottage  to  cottage,  engaged  m  the 
itties  of  his  calling.  In  fact,  I  accompanied  him 
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dnmg  a  coiuideiable  portioii  oF  bii  wilk,  and  I 
coold  mt  help  remarlniig  the  cbeerfuhieas  uid 
coorteaj  irith  wbioh  his  Tuite  veie  in  all  oama 
reeeiTed.  Ileamt,  howerer.fiomluni^tanraTdi 
Uuttheis  bjno  mMiUBaiigiiiiMu  to  the  general 
effect  of  bis  nunutntioaa;  bntthattheie  people 
have  HHue  depth  of  lelinou  fBeling  ie  erklent 
fram  the  e^eraees  Uu^&plaj  for  a  certain  de- 
fi;iee  of  church  memberahip.  Tbe  minister  infono- 

that  thonghlimg  ill  BcotUndtheT  were 

d  in  taking  tli«r  infanta  aenMB  the  KxdM 
to  Kceife  cbnroh  bKitifm  in  the  £ii^liah  mia^ 
blishment ;  the  Soottiih  Xirk  declimng  to  re- 
ceive them,  oa  tiw  plea  of  their  heathen  OE^nn, 
The  people,  moreorer,  even  theohildm.  ooola  in 
I     most  instances  read  and  write,  and  were  well  up 
'     to  their  catechiim.    Some  few  bonra  previonil; 
I  was  ccnsidering  the  advisabilit?  of  hiding  my 
watch-gnard,  on  coming  into  toe  Tillage ;  bnt 
a  glance  at  tbe  place  assoied  me  that  it  was 
'    as  safe  there^  if  n^  safer,  thaa  in  the  mato  street 
of  Edinburgh.     Having  ^one    the  round  of 
tbe  village,  I  west  aoowding  to  uiritstion  to 
visit  the  smg  at  hia  own  resideBe^  bis  daaiditer 
I,    (not  knowing  her  dnistian  uuM,  I  will  oaU  her 
j     Cleopatra)  having  intimated  that  a  eall  vonld 
j     be  most  acceptable  a^  a  short  dtiaj.    His 
nuyestj'B  teMoenoe  was  not  distingDiBhea  tfj  an; 
pretensioDS  in  extemal  appeamtce  bqrond  tluee 
of  His  salueets ;  in  its  intemsl  eantomj'  it  was, 
however,  far  snperioT,  being  remarkable  for  the 
j  I    order  and  eleanlinw  that  pamded  it  in  era; 
I   oomer. 

<  I  Hotwithstandiiw  her  royal  deaoent,  Cleopatra 
oonsidered  herselT  fnllj  oompet«nt  to  tbe  dis- 
;  cba^  of  all  the  domeatio  datiea  of  the  home- 
hold,  con>ec|nentl;  she  diqKmsed  with  aanstaiita. 
A  momentaiT  thon^  si^geated  itaelf  to  me, 
that  the  bslflioTir  we  had  ^ent  in  perambnlating 
tite  Tillage  mi^t  have  been  oocopied  in  prepar- 
ing the  ro^lumsehold  for  our  reoqition,lnit 
the  deankaesa  of  wall^  oeilinA  and  floor,  the 
ahaoat  excradatiiig  poUdi  of  tbe  eandlettieks, 
snnSers,  Gre-inms,  and  lodtJike  metd  inple- 
meuts,  the  twilliaoce  of  the  oiockerf,  and  the 
immaculate  snow  of  the  bed  linen  (ma  msjeetf, 
like  some  other  monarchs,'  received  in  his  sleep- 
ing department),  forbade  km  such  depreeiatarj- 
conclusion.  On  the  top  of  a  well-worn  familv 
Bible  iaj  a  pair  of  silver  spectaclee,  and  I  took 
advantage  of  this  drciunstance  to  open  the  o>»i- 
venatiou  bv  some  remarks  on  the  best  treat- 
ment of  failing  eight.  Tbe  man  was  eiceed- 
inglf  intelligent,  and  well  up  in  that  kind  of 
superficial  reading  that  msj  M  aeqoired  from 
the  cheap  periodi«l  literature.  Having  made  a 
pKlude,  I  went  more  directly  to  m;  partieular 
object. 
"  A  pconlisr  name  1^  what  la  it  from  F" 
"  At,  it's  not  Faa  as  von  make  it,  it's  E-a,  then 
a  mark,  and  then  another  a,  Fa'h" 

"Indee^sndwbat  is  tbemesning  of  tbe  nameP' 
This  question  I  put  with  the  object  of  disoover- 
ing  something  relative  to  thor  peculiar  Ian- 

"Its  the  name  we  have  all  borne  aince  we 
came  to  Sootlaadi  two  thousand  years  or  ntore, 


maybe  three  thousand.  Ah  I  we  were  then  a 
great  folk;  now  we  are  a  small  one,  all  our  land 
IS  taken  from  us,  and  our  name  is  nothing, 
though  we  have  kept  it  since  we  came  btm 
Egyirt." 

"What,  yon  think  you  came  from  Egypt, 
then?" 

"Ay,  yes,  yes,  yet;  we're Bgyptiani  I  ken 
weel.  Some  say  we  come  from  India,  bnt  it  is 
not  so ;  the  dsuigfater  tA  King  Pbanoii  came  to 
be  Queen  of  Scotland.  She  married  the  king, 
and  the  la'aa  cane  with  her." 

"  It's  a  ourions  name.    What  is  it  from  f  " 

"  It's  just  Phsraoh,  named  sbortUke,  Fa' V 
,  "Bnt about  Pharaoh's  daughter;  was  it  the 
one  that  found  Hoses  in  the  bulrnshea  that  mar- 
ried the  King  of  Scotland  r    I  intended  this 
question  as  a  test  of  his  chmnology. 

"  No,  not  BO  old  SB  that ;  one  Bvne  then." 

"  What  7  Did  she  many  a  Halcolm  or  a 
JameB  f " 

"Oh  no,  no,  no  I  afbre  that,  bis  name  was 
Dakm.  She  was  most  the  Isst  of  the  Fa'ss.  "Bie 
TomnicB  (query,  Ftolomies?)  came  snd  drove 
them  out;  some  went  to  the  south  and  some 
to  the  north.  It  was  she  that  brooght  the 
atone  of  Scoon  over  with  her.  Ye  have  it  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
I'm  told.    She  brought  it  fu'  of  d^onds  and 

"  When  are  the  dismouds  no«^' 
"  They  are  in  it  now ;"  (but  lest  any  enter- 
prising person  should  be  inclined  to  test  the 


__  _  hid  in  it  by  her  i^amoniy.  ^e  was  a  great 
diviner.  She  was  a  wise,  wise  womsn,  and  could 
tell  most  all  things.  They  balmed  her  and  tmA 
her  to  Newcastle,  where  stie  is." 

(Can  any  antiquary  inform  me  if  any  Queen 
of  Scotiand  lies  at  Newcastle.  IhiM  to  Notes 
snd  Querias.) 

I M  not  know  whether  our  northem  eonntry- 
mn  are  aware  of  the  ori^  of  their  Tinde  pays. 
It  seems  that  the  Bgypttan  princess  bron^t  a 
pocket-pistol  with  her. 

"  And  it  was  she  that  brought  the  whisky 
over,  and  tauld  them  how  to  make  it.  The 
Egyptians  always  h^  whiskr :  the  sbong  drink 
stronger  than  wine  you  rcaa  of  in  the  Bible." 

"  I  have  observed  that  most  of  you  in  Yethobn 
hsve  blue  eyes,  that  is  different  from  youi  people 
generally." 

"  Alt  the  Fa'as  have  bine  een,  and  if  yon  look 

C'U  see  that  aU  the  mummies  of  Foaiaoh's 
se  have  blue  een,  some  painted  and  some  in 
glass  put  in  them.  All  the  Pharaoha  of  our 
tribes  bad  blue  een." 

Then  there  were  other  Pharaohs,  not  of  your 
tribe*  f" 

"Ah,  yes,  there  were  others  that  did  not 
speak  our  month." 
"  Ob,  then  yon  have  a  mouth  F" 
There  waa  snoh  a  mixture  of  the  fabnlona 
with  what  might  have  been  actual  truth  in  his 
statements,  that  I  became  mnoh  interested  in  his 
conversation,  and  what  perhaps  attracted  me 
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tbs  mors  wu,  that  he  vm  not  prodiRsi 
commmucatioBa.    Wliat  I  coold  get  out  of  him 
ms  the  result  of  ooiuiderable  piciamg. 

"I>  not  yoni  lugiuge  like  that  of  India  F" 

"  N>,  nft ;  -wtfrt  no  iBiwoige  different  fttiT 
other  foikst  dodc  it  all ;  tnej  snj  we  hAve,  but 
if 8  ns  true." 

This  au«Hi<KL  I  found  afterwuda  to  be  iucor- 
reot.  There  are  wioaa  topics  on  vhit^  a 
gipsy  it  impatient  of  being  qneationed,  bnt  on 
none  an  th«j  so  aearetin  as  on  this. 

"  Bat  how  can  yon  tell  a  gipij)  suppose  70Q 
meet  one  elsewhere,  if  yaa  have  no  langnage  of 
yonr  ownf 

"Ah,  no,  we'vcnolangtiage.    All 
have  a  wise  muiamDngst  them,  and  no  tnbegoes 
withont  one." 

"A  wise  man,  and  what  is  he  ?" 

"  Ye  may  call  him  a  wise  man,  or  a  Fet  (or 
some  such  name) ;  we  have  had  one  for  ever; 
tribe  Bjoe  we  cune  IVom  E^t." 

"  Aod  do  Ton  reallj  thmk  that  any  of  jcmi 

lople  when  they  tell  fo:  ■ "  ■  .     .. 


1  fortimes  oan  see  into  the 


fetnrel 

"  Some  can,  and  some  say  they  oan,  but  can't : 
some  of  some  tribes  can  surely  tell  yoo  all  that'i 
to  be." 

"  Here  was  Fanny  Toong  this  morning  told 
me  something  of  a  person  I  saw  yesterday  at  an 
old  honse,  how  did  she  know  thatf" 

I  "  Ah,  Fanny  Toung,  I  don't  know  if  she 

USi  or  no^  she  says  she  can." 
Here  Cneopatra,  with  some  vehemenoe, 

{     serted  she  conld  not,  it  was  a'  make  belien 
her. 
I  was  anTtions  to  ascertain  whether  his  : 

i  jestj's  title  -was  recognised  by  other  tribes,  but 
on  this  point  I  conld  obtain  no  rery  decided 
answer ;  most  of  the  tribes,  if  not  all,  in  7^ 
land  and  Scotland,  acknowledged  his  de 

i  royalty,  and  some  also,  it  wonla  appear,  in  .._ 
manf ,  as  it  was  onl^  a  fortnight  bMore  tiMt  be 
receired  a  depntation  from  the  gipsies  <tf  that 
country.  Whether  the  Fa'as  poisesa  a  de  jnie 
or  a  de  facto  soTereignty,  certain  it  is  tJut  ther 
have  held  the  chief  place  amon^t  the  Bcottisn 
gipsies  for  many  centuries,  as  is  CTidenced  in 
tlie  old  ballad  of  the  elopement  of  the  Lady 

,      Ca^sillis  with  Johnny  Fas  the  gipsy  laddey, 

.  who,  it  appears,  with  fifteen  of  his  followers, 
fell  victims  to  the  vengeance  of  the  injured 

I     hnsband. 

JOHNNY  FA'A, 

TBI  OIFR'  -L^DtlWt. 

,         The  gipslaa  came  to  our  good  Lord's  g^te, 
And  TOW  but  tfaey  ssng  iwnti;, 
Tbey  uDg  ssa  sweat  and  saa  toj  complstit, 
I  That  dtnra  osae  the  ttii  ladjr. 

And  she  csms  tripping  domi  tbs  stairs, 

And  «'  btr  nalib  befcire  ber  1 
As  soon  as  tbey  saw  her  well-Cir'd  facs 
Tbey  coost  Uie  glamour  o'er  her. 
'  Gas  tak  fVae  me  this  gaj  mantlle. 

And  bring  to  me  a  plaldie, 
For  IF  kitb  and  kin  ind  a'  bad  svoni, 
I'll  follow  tbe  gipsy  laddey. 


The  king  was  aasioaa  to  inform  me,  some- 
what in  derogation  of  his  own  dignity,  that  he 
was  not  B  F^B  by  birth,  bat  aoqoired  the  aame 
and  title  by  marriage  with  the  lady  who  was 
the  oldest  representative  of  that  family,  oonse- 

Smtly  his  handfiome  daoghter  was  the  true 
'a,  and,  as  soob,  heir  i^patent  to  the  royal 
dignity.  He  himself  was  a  £ligh,  a  good  old 
E^pban  family,  that  came  over  with  Pharaoh's 
da^htor.  On  the  oxtinotion  of  tbe  last  m^ 
line  of  the  Fa'aa  he  was  crowned  with  all  the 
Dbaervaoces  peculiar  to  the  people  and  the  cere- 
m(»iy.  The  ooron^ion  was  perfomied  on  his 
own  land  (the  commoa),  with  his  face  to  the 
east,  the  ifise  man  pouring  tbe  anointing  oil 
and  wine  on  Us  head.  It  seems  a  fur  robe  is 
tbe  oorreot  thing  on  these  oocBsions,  but  none 
being  foithoon^,  and  a  piece  of  fur,  howerer 
small,  being  oonsidered  indispensable,  the  skin 
of  a  hare  killed  for  the  occasion  did  doty  in  the 
emer^cy.  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  tbe  honour 
of  asmsting  at  one  of  these  ceremonies,  but  I 
believe  a  prerlous  one  to  the  installation  of  Mr. 
Bli^h.  He  was,  it  would  appear,  a  frequent 
visitor  of  the  king's  at  Yethdm,  and  speered 
(asked)  til  about  Ms  ^ple,  and  oftentimes  did 
the  king  return  the  visit  at  Abbotsford,  "just 
doon  in  the  volley  on  the  other  bank,  and  a 
gnde  place  it  wu,  and  the  meat  and  the  ale 
were  good,  and  Sir  Walter  hiaael  would  sit  by 
and  serve  me  with  his  ain  hand,  and  the  tobacco 
he  ave  sent  to  me.  I  mits  it  now,  and  the 
Leddey  Boott  and  Mistresi  Lockhart  he  minded 
them  bR  well,  ond  a  braw  leddey,  Leddey  Entes 
ft  was,  was  very  affible  to  him.  A  fine  big  man 
Sir  Walter  Bo(At  was,  much  like  yoorsel,  and  an 
awful  lee'r.  He  comed  to  me  and  talked  about 
our  people,  bnt  when  I  read  it  in  books  of  his  it 
not  vrhat  I  said,  hat  full  of  lees  they 
Is  there  no  polhng  a  man  up  for  telling 
ieesf" 

I  answered  I  was  afraid  not.  I  was  extremely 
.  rions  to  obtain  some  information  respecting 
the  religion  of  his  people,  but  if  they  have  any 
lecnliai  to  themselves,  he  was  as  snsceptible  1^ 
jeing  questioned  about  It  as  he  was  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  lai^na^.  Tbnt  they  bad  had  a 
religion  hardly  admits  of  a  doubt,  but  it  ap- 
peared to  have  so  d^enerated  into  snperstition 
(and  that  of  the  buest  kind)  that  its  origioal 
features  were  no  longer  discenuble.  To  my 
question.  Why  are  your  people  so  jealons  of  aa> 
mixture  of  race  with  strangers  F  he  answered  that 
"  It  was  ordained  that  we  are  to  £[o  back  to  out 
own  conntiy  after  the  appointed  time,  and  Pha- 
raoh will  again  ^  on  the  seat  in  bis  own 
land." 

When  is  that  to  be  f" 

None  know  for  sure,  but  it  will  no  be  long    |' 
first,  but  after  I  am  gone  to  my  place."  | 

What  religion  tb^  might  have  had  of  > 
their  own  seemed  to  form  a  kind  of  eubsti^  |; 
tum  to  the  Christian  teaching,  whioh,  truth  ; 
to  say,  sat  but  very  lif^tly  on  the  top.  As 
I  mentioned  above,  they  have  a  firm  belief  in  i 
divination  and  magic,  also  in  goblins  and 
Fairies,    hot   not  in  ghosts  on  any  account.     1 
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All  the  storin  of  haunted  houses,  so  life 
in  the  district,  were,  I  vu  told,  "Fause 
tales.    No  ghaiit  or  speret  could  be;  vlien 

^1    we  went  to  oni  place  there  we  staged  till  the 

|-    calling." 

|1        Uagic,  natural  or  snpenwtaral,  waa  not  one 

I  of  the  aabiects  on  which  I  found  tlie  king  dis- 
,  i    poMd  to  to  commimicaliTe,  but  from  what  I 

could  gather  it  would  seem  that  eTcrr  tribe  bu 
one  or  more  penoDs  who  are  held  to  Deextraor- 
dinaril;  gifted;  sqpiething  Gimilar  to  or  eqnira- 
lent  to  nieamemm  has  bMn  practised  amonsBt 
them  from  time  immemorial,  but  the  fscoltj  has 
always  been  confined  to  but  few  indiridnals,  not 
necessaril;  on  that  account  qualified  to  rank  as 
vise  men,  since  women  were  as  often  possessed 
of  the  power  as  the  other  sex.  The  priactpat 
occupation  of  the  wise  man  wonld  appear  to  be 
confined  to  divination  and  the  conduct  of  cere- 
moniea,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  compound  between 
high  priest  and  garter  king  at  arms ;  probably, 
also,  ne  is  a  depoaitarj  of  their  ancient  lan- 
guage, bat  it  is  admitted  that  they  are  now 
muc!)  inferior  to  those  of  their  predecessors  that 
existed  before  the  people  left  their  native 
country  ;  indeed,  the  wonders  performed  bj 
tlie  magiciana  before  Uoees  ana  Aaron  were 
but  a  poor  exhibition  to  what  was  afterwards 
attaiued  to,  and  ia  even  now  practised  in  the 
depths  of  Africa,  where  the  EKyptians  who 
sought  refuge  from  their  invades,  the  on- 
de^nerate  descendants  of  the  old  magiciaus 
—the  wise  men  par  excellence— are  atill  to  be 

There  can  he  no  doubt  but  that  (whatever  the 
king  stated  to  the  contrary)  the  gipsv  tribes  at 
Yetnolm,  like  their  brethren,  on  tne  Continent, 
possesB  a  distinctiTC  language,  and,  &oni  iU 
affinity  to  those  now  spoken  in  parts  of  the 
north  of  India,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the 
people  originally  migrated  &om  that  country; 
but  it  is  no  atratoh  of  probability  to  suppose, 
in  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrarr,  that  the 
speech  of  ancient  i^ypt  might  have  borne  suoh 
an  affinity  to  that  prolific  mother  of  languages 
—the  Sanscrit,  as  to  make  it  a  cognate  tongue 
with  the  various  dialects  of  Central  Asia ;  but 
whatever  language  t^  ginsiea  may  possess,  it 
would  appear  {mm  an  incioent  I  am  going  to  re- 
ble,  that  the  knowledgeof  it  is  confined  m  moat 
cases  to  a  few  individuals.  I  am  afraid  that  mv 
fair  reader  will  be  somewhat  disillusioned  with 
respect  to  the  Ikyptian  Princess  Royal,  when  I 
slate  that  like  otner  regal  ladlea  that  could  be 
named,  Cleopatra  smoked :  as  on  proceeding  to 
light  the  calumet  of  peace  with  Pnaraoh,  I  waa 
I  interested  in  no  small  degree  at  the  lady  pro- 
j  ducing  from  the  recesses  of  her  robe  a  cia; 
I     pipe,  that,  from  its  colour,  had  evidently  seen 

I I  much  aervice,  and  prepare  to  join  m  the 
.1  same  indulgence.  I  kept  my  own  tobacco 
..    in  a  small  bag  that  had  been  brought  by  a 

friend  from  Persia;  round  the  edge  of  it  waa 
I.    an  elaborate  arabesque  ornament  that  might 


have  been  the  characters  of  an  Eastern  Ian- 

gnage. 

The  lady  appeared  to  take  a  fancy  to  the 
pouch,  and  wishing  to  leave  her  aome  memento 
of  our  visit,  I  begged  her  acceptance  of  it.  Bhe 
waa  pleased  to  receive  the  gift,  at  first  moat 
graciously,  but  after  a  time  some  misgiving 
seemed  to  take  possession  of  her,  and  ahe  re- 
turned it  to  me  under  the  pretence  of  not  under- 
standing it  to  be  a  present.  I  explained  that  I 
hoped  stie  would  keep  it  as  a  souvenir,  on  which 
it  was  again  accepted,  but  apparently  with  aome 
reluctance.  On  the  next  morning,  just  as  T  was 
taking  my  departure  from  the  inn,  ahe  made  her 
appearance  at  the  door,  not  to  bid  me  *  final 
adieu,  as  I  had  at  first  fondly  imagined,  but  to 
ask  me  to  resume  the  gift.  SHe  had  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  wise  man,  who  had  read  the 
mysterious  characters,  and  bad  no  heaitatian 
in  pronouncing  them  to  be  an  enchantment 
of  the  enemy,  and  consequently  impossible  of 
acceptance. 

Like  nianv  other  potentates,  Pharaoh's  exche- 
quer waali^le  to  fluctuations,  and  its  replenish- 
meut  depended  on  tribute  received  from  the 
trilK  at  Yetholm,  and  occasionally  from  suck 
others  in  England  and  elsewhere  as  recwnised 
his  kingly  title.  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
Queen  vjctoria  is  also  a  tributary,  hut  it  la 
found  most  convenient  as  well  aa  dignified  to 
remit  the  amount  throneh  the  agency  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  and  with  that  punctuality  for 
which  her  Majesty  is  conspicnous,  the  tnoute 
is  made  payable  in  weekly  instalments.  At  the 
time  of  our  visit  Pliaraoh  was  (true  kaiser 
like)  rather  "au  sec,"  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  tribe  being  absent  on  their 
summer  peregrinations,  and  tiU  their  return  in. 
October  the  revenue  accounts  would  not  be 
adjasted. 

It  is,  however,  right  to  say  that  this  fact 
was  not  obtruded  on  my  notice,  but  came  to 
my  knowledge  after  some  questioning,  aud  just 
before  I  took  my  leave. 
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A  STRANGE  STOET. 


CEAPTmxxTm. 

Tm  comersdtioa  vith  tin.  FoyaU  left  mj 
mind  nstlesa  and  disqiiieted.  I  bad  no  donbt, 
indeed,  of  LiliAo'*  tmtb,  bat  coold  Ibesnrcthat 
the  attentitnu  of  a  young  man,  with  advantsges 
of  fortnne  so  brilliant,  vould  not  force  on  her 
thoughts  the  contrast  of  the  humbler  lot  and  the 
dnller  walk  of  life  in  which  she  bad  accepted  as 
companioa  a  man  lemored  from  her  romantic 
jouth  less  b;  disparity  of  yeara  thaa  by  gtavity 
of  pmauits  ?  AjoA  wonld  my  suit  now  b«  as  wel- 
comed as  it  had  been  by  a  mother  eyen  so  un- 
votidlr  as  Mis.  AshleJBh?  Why,  too,  should 
both  mother  and  danghtei  have  left  me  so  un- 
prepared to  bear  that  I  had  a  rival?  Why  not 
have  implied  some  consoling  assurance  that  snoh 
nvalry  need  not  cause  me  alarm?  Lilian's 
letten,  it  is  tnie,  tonched  but  little  on  any  of  the 
persons  round  her^-they  were  Med  with  the 
ontponiings  of  an  ingenaons  heart,  coloured  by 
the  glow  of  a  golden  fancy.  They  were  written 
as  if  in  the  wide  world  we  two  stood  apart,  alone, 
oonseorated  from  the  crowd  by  the  love  that, 
in  linking  us  together,  had  hallowed  each  to 
the  other.  Hn,  Ashleigh's  letters  were  more 
genetal  and  diffnsire,  detailed  the  habits  of  the 
hoosehold,  sketched  the  eoeats,  intimated  her 
continued  feai  of  Lady  Haughton,  but  had  said 
nothing  more  of  lilr.  Ashleigii  Sumner  than  1 
had  repeated  to  Mis.  Poyntz.  However,  in  my 
letter  to  X^n  I  related  the  inteUigenoe  that 
lutd  reached  me,  and  impatiently  I  awaited  her 
reply. 

Three  days  after  the  mtemew  with  Mrs. 
Foyntz,  and  two  days  before  the  long-autioipated 
event  of  the  mayor's  ball,  I  was  summoned  to 
attend  a  nobleman  who  had  lately  been  added  to 
my  list  of  patients,  and  whose  residence  was 

about  twelve  miles  from  L .    The  nearest 

way  was  through  Sir  Philip  Dervat's  park.  I 
went  on  horseback,  and  proposed  to  atop  on  the 
way  to  inqnire  after  the  steward,  whom  I  had 
seen  bat  once  since  his  fit,  and  that  was  two 
days  after  it,  when  he  called  himself  at  my  house 
to  thank  me  for  my  attendance  and  to  declare 
that  he  was  quite  lecoveied. 


As  I  rode  somewhat  fast  through  Sir  P.  Der- 
val's  park,  I  came,  however,  upon  the  steward, 
just  in  front  of  the  house.  I  reined  in  my  horse 
and  aooosted  him.    He  looked  very  cheerM. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  in  a  whisper,''IhaTeheardftom 
Sir  Philip ;  his  letter  is  dated  since— since— my 
good  woman  told  you  what  I'  saw ;— well,  since 
then.  So  that  it  most  have  been  all  a  ddnsion 
of  mine,  as  yon  told  her.  And  yet,  well— well 
—we  will  not  talk  of  it,  doctor.  Bot  I  hope 
you  have  kept  the  secret.  Kr  Philip  would  not 
like  to  hear  of  it,  if  he  comes  back." 

"Your  secret  is  quite  safe  with  me.  But  is 
Sir  Philip  likely  to  come  back  f" 

"I  hope  so,  doctor.  His  letter  is  dated  Paris, 
and  that's  nearer  home  than  he  has  been  for 
many  years ;  and— but  bless  me  —  some  one  is 
coming  out  of  tlie  house  ?  a  young  gentleman ' 
Who  can  it  be  r 

I  looked,  and  to  my  surprise  I  saw  Matgrave 
descending  the  stately  stairs  that  led  from  the 
front  door.  The  steward  tamed  towards  him, 
and  I  mechanically  followed,  for  I  was  ourioos 
to  know  what  had  brought  Margrave  to  the  house 
*  the  long-absent  traveller- 

[t  was  easily  explained.    Mr.  Margrave  bad 

heard  at  L much  of  the  pictures  and  internal 

decorations  of  the  mansion.  He  had,  by  dint  of 
coaxing  (he  said,  with  his  encbanling  kngb}, 
persuaded  the  old  housekeeper  to  show  him  the 

"  It  is  gainst  Sir  Philip's  positive  orders  to 
show  the  house  to  any  stranger,  sir ;  and  the  house- 
keeper has  done  very  wrong,"  said  the  steward. 
"Pray  don't  scold  her.    I  dare  say  Sir  Philip 
would  not  have  refused  me  a  permission  he 
might  not  ^ve  to  every  idle  aig^t^er.    Fellow, 
travellers  have  a  freemasonry  with  each  other; 
and  I  have  been  much  in  the  same  far  countries 
(Qself.    I  beard  of  him  there,  and  could  tell 
nore  about  him,  I  dare  say,  than  you  know 
yourself," 
"  Too,  sir !  pray  do  then." 
The  next  time  I  come,"  said  Margrave,  gaily ; 
and  with  a  nod  to  me,  he  glided  off  through  the 
trees  of  the  neighbouring  grove,  along  the  wind- 
ing footpath  that  led  to  the  lodge. 
"A  very  cool  gentleman,"  muttered  the  stcw- 
I;  "but  what  pleasant  ways  he  has.     lou 
:m  to  know  him,  air.  Who  is  he— may  I  asL  f" 
"  Mr.  Margrave.    A  visitor  at  L ,  and  he 
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has  been  a  great  traveller,  as  he  says ;  pedi^n 
he  met  Sir  Philip  abroad." 

"  I  most  ED  aid  hmi  Tint  he  aaid  to  Vis. 
Gates;  eiBuv  ne,  sir,  but  lam  so  anxiaDB  about 
Sir  Philip." 

"  K  it  be  not  too  great  a  faveiv,  nay  I  be 
allowed  the  same  privilege  granted  to  Mr.  Mai- 
gHiTe  P  To  JHdge  by  Ihe  outaide  of  the  baame, 
the  inside  muat  be  TTorth  seeing;  still,  if  it  be 
against  Sir  PhSij^s  positive  orders " 

"His  ordera  were  not  to  let  the  Conrt  become 
a  ahoW'honse — to  admit  none  without  my  eon- 
sent— but  I  shooH  be  mngratefal  indeed,  doctor, 
if  I  refaaed  that  consent  to  you." 

I  tied  m  J  horse  to  the  rusty  gate  of  the  terrace- 
iralk,  and  followed  the  steward  up  the  broad  stairs 
of  the  ternwe.  The  great  doors  were  unbcked. 
We  entered  a  lofty  hall  with  a  domed  ceiling  j  at 
the  back  of  the  hall  the  grand  staircase  as- 
cended by  a  double  flight.  The  design  was  un- 
doubtedly Vanbrugh's,  an  architect  who,  heyood 
all  others,  sought  the  effect  of  grandeur  leas  in 
space  than  in  proportbn.  But  Vanbrugh's  designs 
need  the  relief  of  coatoma  and  movement,  and  the 
forms  of  a  more  pompous  geoeration,  in  the 
bravery  of  velvets  siid  laoes,  gWdog  amid  those 
gilded  coliimns,  or  dwceoding  with  stately  tread 
those  broad  palatial  stairs.  His  halls  and  clumbers 
are  so  made  for  festival  and  throng,  that  they 
become  like  deserted  theatres,  ineipresaibly  de- 
solate,  as  we  miss  the  glitter  of  the  lamps  and 
the  movement  of  the  actors. 

The  housekeeper  had  now  t^peared ;  a  OBiet, 
timid  old  woman.  She  excused  herself  for  admit. 
tiag  Margrave— not  very  intelligiUy,  It  was  plain 
to  see  that  she  had,  in  truth,  been  unable  to  resist 
what  the  steward  termed  his  "pleasant  ways." 

As  if  to  escape  from  s  soolding,  she  talked 
volubly  all  the  time,  bustling  nervously  throogh 
the  rooms,  along  which  I  followed  her  gnidance 
with  a  hushed  footstep.  The  principal  apart- 
ments were  on  the  ground  floor,  or  rather  a  floor 
,  raised  some  ten  or  fifteen  fest  above  the  ground ; 
they  had  not  been  modernised  since  the  date  in 
which  they  were  built.  Hangings  of  faded  silk ; 
tables  of  rare  marble,  and  mouldered  gilding ; 
comfortless  chairs  at  drill  against  the  walls; 
pictures,  of  which  coimoisaenrs  slone  oonld 
estimate  the  value,  darkened  by  dust  or  blistered 
by  sun  and  damp,  made  a  general  [jmract«r  of 
discomfort.  On  not  one  room,  on  not  one  nook, 
still  lingered  some  old  smile  of  Home. 

Meanwhile,  I  gathered  from  the  hoosekeeper's 
rambling  answers  to  questions  pat  to  her  by  Uie 
steward,  as  I  moved  on,  glancing  at  the  pictures, 
that  Margrave's  visit  that  day  was  not  his  first. 
He  had  been  over  the  house  twice  before ;  his 
ostensible  eicnso  that  he  was  an  amataur  in 
pictures  (though,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
for  that  department  of  art  he  had  QO  tAste] ; 
but  each  time  he  had  talked  much  of  Sir  Philip. 
He  said  that  tbongh  not  personally  known  to 
him,  he  had  resided  in  the  same  towns  abroad, 
ami  had  friends  equidly  intimate  with  Sir  Philip ; 
but  when  the  atewatd  ioquired  if  tin  victor  had 
I    _^ 


given  an;  inibimation  as  to  the  absentee,  it  be- 
came very  dear  that  Margrave  Jiad  been  rather 
ftaking  questiw^  th»a  nlunteerag  intellifenoe. 

Ife  had  v>w  c«ns  to  tbe  end  of  the  state  apart- 
ments, the  last  of  which  was  a  library.  "  And," 
svdtieoU  womAn,  "I  don't  wonder  the  gentle- 
man knew  Sir  Philip,  for  he  seemed  a  sdiolar, 
asd  lookad  very  hard  over  iia  books,  especially 
those  old  ones  by  the  fireplace,  which  Sir  Philip, 
Heaven  bless  him,  wss  always  poring  over." 

Mechanically  I  turned  to  tiie  shelves  by  the 
^Mflaoe,  and  exsniined  the  volumes  ranged  in 
that  department.  I  found  the;  contained  the 
works  of  those  writers  whom  we  may  ckss  to- 
gether under  the  title  <S  mystJca — Porphyry  and 
Flotinus ;  Swedcuborg  and  Behmen ;  Sondivo- 
gius.  Van  Hebnont,  Paracelsus,  Cardan.  Works, 
too,  were  there,  by  writers  less  renowned,  on  as- 
trology,, geomancy,  ehiromaBcy,  &c.  I  began  to 
understand  among  what  class  of  antliDrs  Mar- 
grave had  picked  up  the  stzange  notions  with 
which  be  was  apt  to  interpolate  the  doetriBSS  of 
practical  philosophy. 

"  I  suppose  this  library  was  Sir  Philip's  usnal 
sitting-room?"  saidL 

"No,  sir ;  he  seldom  sat  here.  This  was  his 
study ;"  and  the  old  womim  opened  a  small  door, 
masked  by  false  book  backs.  1  followed  her  mto 
a  room  of  moderate  size,  and  evidently  of  mudi 
earlier  date  than  the  rest  of  the  house.  "  It  is 
the  only  room  left  of  an  older  mansion,"  saidtliB 
steward,  in  ajiswer  to  my  remark.  "I  have 
heard  it  was  spared  on  acoount  of  the  diimney- 
piece.  But  there  is  a  Latin  inscription  which 
vrill  telt  you  all  about  it,  I  don't  know  Lnin 
myself." 

The  chimney-piece  reached  to  the  ceiling. 
The  &ieze  of  the  lower  part  rested  on  mde 
stone  caryatides  i  in  the  upper  part  were 
oak  panels  very  curiously  carved  in  the  geo- 
metricd  designs  favoured  by  the  taste  pre- 
valent in  the  rdgse  of  Hiiabeth  and  James, 
but  different  from  an;  I  had  ever  seoi  in 
drawings  of  old  hooses.  And  I  wag  not  quite 
unlearned  in  such  mattera,  for  my  poor  f^ber 
was  a  passionate  antiquarian  in  all  that  relt^ 
to  mediceval  art.  The  design  in  the  oak  pands 
was  composed  of  triangles  interlaced  with  varied 
iogenuity,  and  enclosed  in  circular  bonds  in- 
scribed with  the  aigsa  of  ihe  Zodiac. 

On  the  stone  frieze  supported  by  tbe  caryatides, 
immediately  under  the  woodwork,  was  inserted 
a  metal  pl^  on  which  was  written,  in  Latin,  a 
few  liues  to  tbe  elTeot  that  "in  this  room,  Simon 
Pormon,  the  seeker  cJ  hidden  truth,  taking  refuge 
from  unjust  persecution,  made  those  discoveries 
in  nature  which  he  oommitted,  for  the  benefit  of 
a  wiser  age,  to  the  charge  of  bis  protector  imd 
patron,  the  worshipful  Sir  Miles  Doral,  kni^t." 

Fonnsn!  The  name  was  not  quite  unfamiliar 
to  me;  but  it  was  not  without  an  efibrt  that  my 
memory  enabled  me  to  assign  it  to  one  of  the 
most  notorious  of  those  astiologcrs  or  soothsayen 
whom  tbe  superstition  of  an  earlier  age  alter- 
nately peraecnted  and  honoured. 


A  STKAK&G  STOBT. 
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Tbe  general  cluineter  of  the  loom  vas  more 
dieerfal  thm  the  statelier  chutbea  I  had  hitberto 
paaaed  thn>QeJi,far  it  had  atUl  tiie  lookof  hahitti- 
tioa.  Tke  aan-diair  b^  tJie  ireplAce;  tiw  kaee- 
bole  vnting-table  beeide  it ;  the  aob  near  -the 
Toetm  of  a  huge  baf-mndow,  with  book-^rop  and 
candlestiak  acrswed  to  ita  back ;  maps,  coiled  ia 
their  cylinders,  ranged  imder  the  conuMi  low 
strong  safes,  t^irtinp  two  aides  of  the  room,  and 
iqiparentlf  iatended  to  hold  papers  and  title- 
deeds;  awls  oarefnU;  affixed  to  tlwir  jesloias 
looks.  Ftaoed  on  the  top  of  tfa«sB  old-fesMoned 
ninptacles  were  utieles  iandiiai  to  nwdem 
use;  a  fowling-piece  hue;  fishisg^jods  thera; 
two  or  Utiee  ainple  flower  rases ;  a  pile  of 
nmsie-booksi  aboxof ocaycms.  AUntlusrotnD 
seemad  to  i^mk  Af  resi<^aoe  aad  ewnership— 
of  the  idio^ieTBsiBe  of  a  leae  single  man,  it 
1 1  is  trae,  bnt  of  a  sun  of  (mi^s  own  tuue — a.ao«D- 
.  tay  gentlflMso  of  plain  hahit*  hot  not  BpouitiTBted 
II   tastes. 

I ,  I  moved  to  the  window  j  it  opened  b;  a  swb 
I  upon  a  huge  baleonr,  ban  which  *  wwden 
stair  wound  to  a  UtUe  gKden,  not  TJsihle  is  &ont 
I!  of theho^scanlTl]undedbrathi(&9^]TeofeTa■ 
|  grema,  tkon^  whidi  we  hrcad  visi*  waa  oat ; 
and  that  vista  was  closed  by  a  view  of  the 

I  KUHLsolenm. 

[I       I  stepped  ont  into  the  gaidan-^a  patch  cd 

I I  sward  with  a  fbnntain  in  the  oentiB-^ad  par- 
1 1  teires,  now  more  filled  with  weeds  th&a  flowus. 

At  the  left  oonter  was  a  tall  wooden  cosuner- 
honse  or  panlion— its  door  wide  open.    "Oh, 
that's  where  Kr  Fhilq)  used  to  sbudf  manr  along 
1  anmmegr'B  night,"  said  tiie  stewwd. 
{       "Whst!  in  that  dasop  pavilion P" 

''It  was  a  ptettf  plaoe  enangh  th^  Br;  hut 

it  is  vetj  old.    Thej  sa;  as  old  aa  the  room  yon 

hvre  just  loft." 

"Indeed,  I  must  look  «t  it,  than."      The 

I  wallsoftiiisBiinnBer.hmsehadonMbeenpaiDted 

,  in  the  arabeeiines  of  the  Banaissanae  period; 

I  Imt  tiieigans  were  now  soanelytnoeablB- The 

1  woodwoA  had  started  in  seme  pbses,  and  the 

I  soobeamB  stole  throv^  Ihe  ckinks  and  pl^^ 

I I  on  the  floor,  vAaeL  was  Imned  fsom  old  tiies 
'  qnuDtly  tesselated  Mtd  is  triaagntar  patteiw, 

t,  simihu  to  those  [faad«bseTvedi■the«lliBnegt- 
l  I  piece.    Tbe  toam,  in  the  paviliee,  was  laq^e, 

fbmighed  with  old  wonneatm^tabtss«od  seMlea. 
"  It  WM  not  Di^  heie  tiMt  fir  Hiffip  stradied, 

bnt  sometimes  in  the  loom  above,"  said  Ite 

"How  do  yon  get  to  the  roBBi  above f  Oh,  I 
see;  a  stsimate  in  Ha  k^^."  I  ascended  the 
stuTS  with  Mme  cavlioii,  for  they  were  oMok«d 
and  decayed;  and,  en  entering  the  isotn  above, 
comprehended  at  once  why  Sir  Philip  had  ^ 
vonredit. 

The  conuse  of  the  mia^  isated  era  pibwtera, 
within  which  the  con^Mrtmente'waKlonned  into 
open  nn^aaed  arches,  sitcraiiuded  by  a  railed 
bakxmy.  Through  these  arches,  on  three  sides 
of  the  roQiD,  tbe  ^e  conuasnded  a  magnificent 
extent  of  prospect.     On  tbe  foarCh  aide  the 


"  Well,  tiian,  would  you  h»»o  no  pleesnre  in 
tbe  -t^OQgM;  that  yon  had  rendned  a  eerrice  to 
hnmanityr 

Ha^ravelocdcedbewfldeced.  Aflieranioninifa 
panse,  he  took  bom  the  taUe  a  piece  of  bread 


ta  bonnded  by  the  maosolenin.  In  this 
luuiu  oss  a  la^e  telescope,  and  on  stepping  into 
the  balcony,  I  saw  that  a  winding  Btaifmoonted 
theoce  to  a  platform  on  the  top  of  the  pwrilioii 
—perhaps  once  osed  as  an  obsnntory  by  ?oi^ 
man  himself. 

"The  gantleinan  who  was  here  tonky  wh 
very  mnoh  ploased  ndth  this  look-out,  sir,"  siud 
the  honsekaeper. 

"Who  would  not  be.F  I  sujipase  3a  Phil^ 
has  a  taste  ior  astronomy." 

"I  dare  e^.  sii,"  said  the  steward,  hwking 
grave;  "he  likes  most  oat-of-the-way  tlungs." 

Tbe  position  of  the  son  now  warned  me  thatny 
time  pressed,  and  that  I  should  have  to  ride  bst 
to  neaoh  my  new  patient  at  the  hour  ^tpcdnted. 
I  therefore  hastened  baok  to  mj  h(u»^  and 
spumed  on,  wondering  whether,  ia  that  chain  of 
association  which  so  subtly  links  onr  pnreoits  in 
manhood  to  our  impressions  in  childhood,  it  was 
the  Latin  inscription  on  the  chimney-piece  that 
had  origimdly  biased  Sir  Philip  Derval's  literary 
taste  tonrards  the  mystic  Jargon  of  the  books  at 
which  I  had  oontemptooiu^  ^auced. 

VBiSTEA  3TU. 

i  JOB  Bot  BM  Margrave  the  fallowing  day,  hat  ' 
tbeantmommg,  aHttleiAnrsanrisejheiniBted  . 
iirto  my  etudy,  according  to  lus  ordinai7  habit. 

"So  yim  know  stnaebhiBg  abont  See  Philip  : 
I)eTvalP"«aidL    "What  sert  otsunislieF" 

*'XateMrcriedM«gn»c;taidthen<dieoking 
himself,  barst  ont  into  lus  merry  langh.    "  Just    ' 
tike  my  exaggerationfi !    I  am  not  aoquaiBted   . 
with  anytiiing  to  his  pngodice.    I  came  acinee    '■ 
his  track  ence  or  twioe  in  tjte  East.     Tmvdlen 
are  ^ways  apt  to  be  jaalons  of  each  other." 

"  Yon  are  a  stmnge  ooinponnd  of  oynicism  and 
crednlity.  But  I  sfaonld  have  fa&ded  that  yon 
and  flir  Philip  wonld  have  been  oongemal  spirits, 
when  t  foinid,  among  his  favourite  bot^.  Tan 
Helment  and  Paracelsus.  Perhaps  yon,  too,  study 
Swedenborg,  or,  worse  stall,  PtolDmy  and  lolly?" 

"Astrologers  F  Nol  They  ded  with  the 
fntoie !  I  live  for  the  d^ ;  <m}y  I  wish  the  day 
neverhadamoiTowr 

"  Have  yon  not,  then,  that  vague  desire  for  the 
amwUhV  ianatdj  that  not  nnhappy,  but  grand 
disoontant  with  l^  lints  of  the  immediate  Pre- 
sent, 6on  ^Aidh  Msn  takes  his  pasdon  for  im- 
pfweoMnt  and  pfgwan,  and  frtm  whidi  Bonte 
sBntimenW  phflosephers  ham  dedooed  an  ail- 
ment in  fawjor  of  U*  destined  immortality." 

"  Eh !"  said  Margrave,  with  as  vacant  a  stare 
as  tbat  of  a  peasant  whom  one  has  addressed  in 
Hebrew.  "  What  farrago  of  words  is  this?  I 
do  SMt««i^iehend  yon." 

"  With  your  natwal  abibtiea,"  I  asked  with 
interest,  "  do  yon  never  feel  a  desire  for  bue?" 

"¥ame!    Cevtainly  not.    I  cammt  even  un- 
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that  obtmced  to  be  there,  opened  the  windoir, 
and  thiev  the  cnunbs  into  the  Uae.  The  spar- 
rows gathered  nimd  the  crmnbs. 

"Now,"  swd  Ma^raTo,  "  the  spanowa  come 
to  that  dull  pavemeat  for  the  bread  that  reoraits 
their  Uvea  in  this  world ;  do  yon  beliere  that  one 
apaiTow  wonld  be  Bill;  enough  to  flf  to  a  honae- 
top  for  the  sake  of  some  benefit  to  other  spar- 
rows, or  to  be  chinuped  abont  after  he  was 
dead  ?  I  care  for  seience  as  the  sparrow  cares 
for  bread;  it  maj  help  me  to  something  good  for 
my  own  life,  and  as  for  fame  and  hamamtf,  I 
care  for  them  as  the  sparrow  oares  far  the  general 
intereat  and  posthmnons  approbation  of  apar- 

"Uorgrave;  there  is  one  thing  in  yon  that 
perplexes  me  more  than  all  else — homao  puEsle 
as  yott  are— in  your  many  eccentrioities  and  self- 
contradietions." 

"What  is  that  one  thing  in  me  most  perplex- 
ing r 

"  This ;  that  in  jranr  enjofment  of  Natnte  you 
haTe  all  the  freslmeBS  of  a  child,  but  when  ;oa 
speak  of  Man  and  hia  objects  in  tiie  world,  7on  talk 
in  the  Tein  of  some  wom-ont  and  hoary  oynio.  At 
snch  times,  were  I  to  close  joj  eyes,  I  ahonld  say 
to  myself,  'What  weary  old  man  is  thus  Tereting 
his  spleen  against  the  ambition  wMeh  has  failed, 
and  the  love  which  has  foreaken  him  F'  Outwardly 
the  very  personation  of  youth,  and  revelling  like 
a  butterfly  ia  the  warmth  of  the  son  and  the 
tints  of  the  herbage,  why  have  yon  none  of  the 
golden  passions  of  the  yooi^F  their  bright 
dreams  of  some  impossible  love — their  sabliine 
enthaaiaam  for  some  unattainable  glory  P  Tiie 
sentiment  you  have  just  clothed  in  the  illnatra- 
tian  by  which  yon  plaoe  yourself  on  a  lerel  with 
the  spsiTowa  is  too  mean  and  too  gloomy  to  be 
genuine  at  your  age.  Uisauthropy  is  among 
the  diantal  fallacies  of  greybeards.  No  man,  till 
man's  energiBa  laarshim,  oandirorce  himself  &om 
the  bonds  of  onr  social  kind." 

"Ourkind— your  kind,  possibly!  But  I " 

He  swept  bis  hand  over  hu  brow,  and  resumed, 
in  strange,  absent,  and  wistful  accents :  "  I 
wonder  what  it  is  tiiat  is  wanting  here,  and  of 
which  at  moments  I  have  a  dim  reminiscence." 
Again  he  paused,  and  gating  on  me,  said  with 
more  appearance  of  friendly  intetest  than  I  had 
ever  before  remarked  In  his  countenance,  "  Yon 
are  not  looking  well.  Despita  your  great  phy- 
sical strength,  you  suffer  like  your  own  sickly 
patients," 

"True!  I  suffer  at  this  moment,  but  not  from 
bodily  pain." 

"  You  havesome  cause  (^  mental  disquietude  ?" 

"  Who  in  this  worid  has  not  F" 

"Because  yon  own  you  have  never  loved; 
certainly,  yon  never  seem  to  care  for  any  one 
bnt  younelf;  and  in  ycruCHelf  you  find  an  mi- 
broken  sunny  holiday— high  spirits,  youth, 
health,  beauty,  wealth,    Happy  boy  I" 

At  ibat  moment  my  heart  was  heavy  within  me. 

Margrave  resumed : 


"Among  the  secrets  which  your  knowledge 
places  at  the  command  of  your  art,  what  would 
yon  give  for  one  which  would  enable  you  to  de^ 
and  deride  a  rival  where  you  place  your  afiections, 
which  could  look  to  yourself,  and  imperiously 
control,  the  will  of  the  being  whom  yon  desire 
to  fascinate,  by  an  influence  paramount,  tran- 
seendant  F" 

"Love  has  that  secret,"  said  I,  "and  love 

"A  power  stronger  than  lore  can  suspend,  can 
change,  love  itself.  But  if  love  bo  the  object  or 
dream  of  your  Ufe,  love  is  the  rosy  aasoraate  of 
youth  and  beauty.  Beanty  soon  &des,  youth  soon 
departs.  What  if  in  nature  there  were  means 
by  which  beauty  and  youth  can  be  flied  into 
blooming  duration — means  that  could  arrest  the 
oonrse,  nay,  repair  the  effbots,  of  time  on  the  ele- 
ments that  make  up  the  human  frame  F" 

"Silly  boy!  Have  the  Kosicruoiana  be- 
queathed to  you  a  prescription  for  the  elixir  oi 
lifer 

"  If  I  had  the  prescription  I  should  not  a^ 
your  aid  to  disoovei  its  ingredients." 

"  And  ia  it  in  the  hope  of  that  notable  dis- 
covery you  have  studied  chemistry,  electricity, 
and  magnetism  F   Again  I  say.  Silly  boy  1" 

Margrave  did  not  heed  my  reply.  His  face 
was  overcast,  gloomy,  troublei 

"That  the  vital  principle  is  a  gas,"  raid  he, 
abruptly,  "  I  am  folly  convinced.  Can  that  gas 
be  the  one  which  combines  caloric  with  oxygen  F" 

"PhosoxygenP  Sir  Humphry  Davy  demon- 
strates that  gas  not  to  be,  as  Lavoisier  supposed, 
caloric,  but  light,  combined  with  oxygen,  and 
he  su^eats,  not  indeed  that  it  is  the  vital  prin- 
ciple itself,  but  the  pabulum  of  life  to  oi^aoio 
bwngs."* 

"  Does  he  f"  said  Margrave,  his  face  clearing- 
up.  "  Possibly,  possibly  then,  here  we  approach 
the  great  secret  of  seorets.  Look  you,  Allen 
Fenwick,  I  promise  to  secure  to  you  unfailing- 
security  from  all  the  jealona  fears  Uiat  now  tof 
ture  your  heart ;  if  yon  can  for  that  &me  which 
to  me  is  not  worth  the  acent  of  a  flower,  the 
b^m  of  a  breeze,  I  will  impart  to  yon  a  knoir- 
ledge  which,  in  the  hands  of  ambition,  wonld  dwarf 
into  oommon-piooe  the  boasted  wonders  of  le- 
cogoised  science.  I  will  do  all  this,  if,  in  return, 
but  for  one  month  you  will  give  yourself  up  to 
my  guidanoe  in  whatever  experiments  I  ask,  no 
matter  how  wild  they  mi^  seem  to  you." 

"  My  dear  Margrave,  I  rqect  your  bribes  as  I 
would  reject  the  moon  and  the  stars  wMchachild 
might  offer  to  me  in  exchange  for  a  toy.  But  I 
may  give  the  child  its  toy  for  nothing,  and  I  m^ 
test  yout  eiperimenfei  fornothiog  someday  when 
I  have  leisure." 

I  did  not  hear  Margrave's  answer,  for  at  that 
moment  my  servant  entered  with  letters.  Mian's 
band!  Tremblingly,  breathlessly,  I  broke  the 
seal.    Such  a  loving,  bright,  hiqtpy  letter;  so 
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sweet  in  iU  gentle  chiding  of  mj  .wioogfnt 
fesrs.  It  was  implied  rather  than  said  th&t 
Ashleigh  Sumner  had  proposed  and  been  refused. 
He  had  now  left  the  honae.  Lilian  and  her 
mother  were  ooniiug  back ;  in  a  few  dajs  we 
should  meet.  Li  this  letter  were  enclosed  a  few 
lines  from  Mrs.  Ashleigh.  She  was  more  explicit 
aboat  my  rival  than  Lilian  had  been.  If  do 
allusion  to  his  attentions  had  been  made  to  me 
before,  it  was  from  a  delicate  oonsideration  for 
mTself.    Mrs.  Ashleigh  said  that  "the  young 

man  had  heard  from  L of  out  engagement, 

and — disbelieredit ;"  but, as  Mrs.  PoyutEhad  so 
shrewdly  predicted,  harried  at  once  to  the 
avowal  of  his  own  attachment,  and  the  offer 
of  bis  own  hand.  On  Lilian's  refusal  his  pride 
bad  been  deeply  mortified.  He  had  gone  away 
manifestly  in'more  angei  than  sorrow.  "  Lady 
DeMeld,  dear  Mai^aret  Foyntz's  anat,  had  been 
most  kind  in  trying  to  sootbe  Lady  £^ughton's 
disappointment,  which  was  rudely  expressed — 
so  rudely,"  added  Mis.  Ashleish,  "that  it  gives 
as  an  eicnse  to  leave  sooner  than  had  been  pro- 
posed— which  I  am  very  glad  of.  Lady  I)ela- 
field  feels  mui^  for  Mr.  Sumner ;  has  invited  him 
to  visit  her  at  a  place  she  has  near  Worthing : 
she  leaves  to-morrow  in  Order  to  receive  him; 
promises  to  reconcile  him  to  our  i^eotion,  which, 
aa  he  was  my  poor  Gilbert's  heir,  and  was  very 
friendly  at  fint,  wooid  be  a  great  relief  to  my 
mind.  Lilian  b  well,  and  so  happy  at  the 
thoughts  of  coming  book." 

When  I  lifted  my  eyea  from  these  letters  I  was 
as  anew  nun,  and  the  earth  seemed  a  new  earth. 
I  felt  as  if  I  iad  nalised  Margrave's  idle  dreams 
—as  if  youth  could  never  fade,  love  could  never 
grow  cold. 

"  Ton  care  for  no  secrets  of  mine  at  this  mo- 
ment," ewd  Ma^rave,  abruptly. 

"Secrets,"  I  murmured;  "none  now  are 
worth  knowing.    I  am  loved— I  un  loved !" 

"  1  bide  my  time,"  saidMargrave;  and  as  my 
eyes  met  his,  I  saw  there  a  look  I  had  never 
seen  in  those  eyes  before— sinister,  wrathful,  me- 
nacing. He  turned  away,  went  out  through  the 
sash  door  of  the  study ;  and  as  he  passed  to- 
wards the  fichis  under  the  luxuriant  chesnut- 
ttees,  I  heard  his  musical,  barbaric  chant— the 
song  by  which  the  serpent-charmer  charms  the 
serpent ; — sweet,  so  sweet — the  very  birds  on  the 
boughs  hushed  tjieir  carol  as  if  to  liat«n. 
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It  is  an  old  notion,  and  in  the  main  a  true  one, 
that  we  do  not  often  get  original  thought  out 
of  a  man  with  an  extensive  memory.  Memory 
comes  of  attention,  and  one  cannot  easily  have 
the  strength  of  an  equal  memory  without  the 
weakness  of  an  equal  disposition  to  attend  to 
everjthin^.  I  never  am  unpressed  with  stories 
'  about  Julius  Cssar  and  others,  who  were  able  to 
do  half  a  dozen  things  at  once — read  a  letter  on 
one  subject,  bear  a  letter  on  another,  write  a 
letter  ou  a  third,  and  dictate  a  letter  on  a 


one  tune,  whistled  another  in  the  intervals  of  dic- 
tation, played  a  game  of  chesii  with  the  left  hand, 
and  took  part  by  expressive  grimace  in  a  theo- 
logic  controversy,  all  during  the  odd  miootes 
when  thej  were  being  shaved  and  washed,  and 
bruslied  and  oiled,  and  put  into  their  clothes. 
Very  well  I  know  that  whenever  Julius  Cmaat 


had  anything  s 


s  to  attend  to,  he 


([ave  h 


entire  mind  to  it,  and,  for  the  time  bem^,  had 
spare  attention  to  bestow  on  nothing  else. 

Here  is  the  whole  history  and  mystery  of  the 
bad  general  memory  of  men  who  excel  greatly  in 
any  one  pursuit,  b^  giving  to  it  as  far  as  the  way 
of  the  world  pemuts  a  whole  and  sole  attention. 
With  their  busy  raiuds  attentive  to  their  own 
work  while  their  bodies  are  inactive,  and  while 
they  may  look  like  the  very  idlers,  they  with- 
draw so  much  attention  from  the  odds  and  ends 
of  talk  and  incident  by  which  tbev  are  sur. 
rounded,  tliat  these  never  take  a  fur  hold  on  the 
mind.  The  scholar's  absence  of  mind  is  the 
absence  of  his  mind  from  that  which  is  not  his 
affair,  and  the  presence  of  it  withhis  own  proper 
work  in  life.  To  that  only,  he'  is  able  to  sive 
undivided  and  continuous  attention.  A  didW 
and  too  universally  ready  memory  is,  therefore, 
no  sign  of  intellectual  strength;  and  even  in 
children — as  we  commonly  read  that  the  man  of 
genios  was  taken  for  a  dunce  at  school-— slowness 
of  general  apprehension  m&j  be  the  result  of  an 
earnestness  that  fastens  with  especial  energy 
upon  some  chosen  objects  of  attention. 

From  the  first  moment  of  a  baby's  "  taking 
notice,"  to  Ibe  fixed  heavenward  gaie  from  the 
death-bed,  the  power  of  attention  is  as  the 
very  life-blood  of  our  minds  and  souls.  It  is 
not  a  thing  to  be  spilt  idly,  though  the  world  is 
full  of  bores  who  are  ready  at  every  turn  to 
bleed  us  of  it  with  their  little  pins  and  fleams 
of  talk.  To  nourish  and  strengthen  it  in 
childhood  and  youth,  is  to  do  for  the  mind  what 
we  do  for  the  body  by  securing  to  its  life-blood 
purity  and  fulness.  It  is  not  only  that  during 
early  years  of  life  tbe  secret  of  succes^^ 
teacbing  for  good  or  for  evil  is  the  full  securing 
of  attention,  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  yonth 
should  pass  into  manhood  blessed  in  his  mind 
with  a  loxad  habit  of  attention,  if  his  intel- 
lectual life  is  not  to  be  through  manhood 
weak. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  old  principle,  which  has 
been  dwelt  upon  for  manv  a  year  by  the  meta- 
phj^sicians,  practical  evidence  of  the  most 
striking  kind  has  lately  been  brought  together 
in  a  body  of  facts  that  would  seem  to  many 
people  very  nearly  incredible,  if  they  were  not 
fully  supported  by  each  other,  and  authenticated 
by  the  best  of  witnesses. 

For,  it  is  set  forth,  not  as  mere  probability, 
but  as  a  proved  facl^  that  half  a  day  is  better 
than  a  whole  day  of  school-teaching.  If  three 
hours  instead  of  six  be  given  daily  to  the  school- 
master, and  be  so  managed  that  the  pupil  is  phy- 
sically and  mentally  able  to  give  bnght  undi- 
vided attention  to  the  whole  of  his  wor^,  he  not 
only  can  learn  absolutely  as  much  as  the  child 
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vho  IB  compelled  tbnjurii  a  lix-honr  rautine , 
it  ie  his  fnrther  niu  tLat  what  he  knovs  he 
ImoTS  mora  literiiU;  "  by  beart,"  knows  vith  & 
icHhIi  :  vbile  he  ia  sent  ont  into  the  world  with 
a  habit  of  cbse  atndf ,  so  assored  that  he  htrdlv 
knom  what  it  is  to  api^j  hia  mind  with  hall 
attention  to  a  datr. 

The  Kcond  half  of  the  day,  which  now,  b  ^ 
spent  is  the  Bchoolroom  apoila  the  whole,  if  it 
be  devoted  to  gTmnastics,  drill,  athletic  iport, 
or  ^in  the  caae  of  those  who  mtut  work  with 
their  parents  for  the  bread  thej  eat)  to  labour 
in  the  house  and  field,  can  and  does  lerve 
to  traiti  a  sound  body  while  helping  to  a 
fuller  ripeness  of  the  mind.  Wesay,  notueoreti- 
cally  that  it  would  do,  bat  praetically,  uid  tnm 
the  wide  experience  of  many,  that  it  does  this. 
Here,  for  example,  is  a  heap  of  endenoe. 

Mr.  WiHism  atockey,  who  ia  teBOhinir  eighty 
children  at  Richmond,  and  has  woiied  for  more 
than  a  qnarter  of  a  eentniy  in  sebools  of  seren 
hundred,  of  a  hundred  and  eighty,  and  of  a  hun- 
dred scholaw,  testifleB  that  in  his  experience 
"two  hOQTS  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the 
afternoon  is  abont  m  long  as  a  bright  roluntary 
attention  can  be  secured,"  Particular  children 
«i^d  sustain  attention  longer,  hnt  they  would 
be  scarcely  fire  per  cent  of  the  whole  nnmbei 
taog^t.  With  efficient  teaching  of  an  interest 
ing  sul^ect,  he  has  found  that  no  one  lessoE 
could  with  advuttiwe  be  pressed  beyond  half  ai 
hour.  "The  benefits,"  he  says,  "  of  enforced 
attention  ne  small.  With  ^ung  children,  of 
the  average  age  attending  British  schools,  if  you 
get  a  qnarter  of  an  hour's  attention,  and  haf  mg 
proloi^:ed  the  lesson  to  half  an  hour,  then  reca- 
pitulate, you  will  find  that  the  last  qnarter  of 
an  faonr's  teaching  had  oeariy  driven  out  what 
the  first  qoartet  of  an  hour  put  in."  Mr. 
Imemn,  who  has  been  for  eight^^nd-twenh' 
years  a  teacher,  and  has  taught  ohildren  of  all 
classes,  is  of  the  same  opinion.  Stniy,  or  the 
attempt  at  it,  for  seven  hours  a  day,  destroys, 
he  says,  the  willing  mind,  Mr,  Isaac  Pngh, 
who  has  taught  dnrin;;  thir^  years  of  work 
about  three  thousand  boys,  says  that  with  boys 
of  the  higher  olasses,  attention  has  been  kept 
on  the  B^tch  for  two  hours  in  the  morning, 
and  afterwards  from  the  same  dass  he  might  get 
an  hour's  nositire  attentton  in  the  afternoon, 
but  even  toat  could  not  be  done  day  after  day. 
Mr.  Cawthome,  after  tsrelve  years'  experience, 
agrees  with  Mr.  Pugh ;  but  considering  his  low 
estimate  to  refer  to  the  siknt  working  system, 
thinks  that  with  a  difterent  system  half  an  hour's 
additioml  attention  might  be  got  in  the  monmu-, 
and  as  much  more  in  toe  afternoon.  But  it  is 
not  all  equally  good.  Bren  with  raried  relief 
lessons,  he  says :  "  In  the  morning  we  Snd  the 
last  half-hour  very  wearying ;  in  the  afternoon 
we  find  the  first  half-hour  Imght,  the  next  half- 
hour  less  bficht,  and  the  last  haif-honr  worse 
than  UMleas.  Hr.  Donaldson,  of  Glasgow, 
who  baa  for  et^  years  taught  in  large  sdiools, 
gives  B  table,    fie  says : 

"Inexperience  as  to  the  length  of  time  cfail- 
drea  (baaly  and  volontahly  attend  to  a  lesson,  b : 


Childnn  of  ftom  5  la  7  7«an  of  «s«,  about  1 5  minnto. 
n  7  to  10  „  SO       „ 

„  10  to  IS  „  SJ>       „ 

„  13tol«arl8    „  30      „ 

I  have  repeatedly  obtained  a  bri^t  voluntary 
attention  nom  each  of  these  classes  for  5, 10,  or 
IS  minutes  moze,  but  I  observed  it  was  always 
at  liie  expense  of  the  succeeding  lesson;  or,  on 
fine  dMi,  when  the  forenoon's  work  was  enthu- 
siastiouly  performed,  it  was  at  tlie  expense  of 
the  aftenioon's  work.  I  find  the  giris  geueratly 
attend  better  and  longer  than  the  boya,  to  les- 
sons on  grammar  ana  composition ;  the  boys 
better  and  bngei  than  the  girls,  to  geography, 
history,  arithmetic,  and  lessons  on  scienoe.' 

Mr.  Bolton,  head-master  of  a  Half-Time  Fac- 
tory School  at  Bradford,  when  nearly  five  hun- 
dred ohildren  arc  now  being  tatwh^  and  who 
has  had  seven  years'  experience  of  the  half-time 
system,  after  seven  jears'  eiperienoe  of  full-time 
teaching,  says  that  he  finds  uie  half-time  scholars 
"more  advanced.  They  come  fresh  from  woift 
to  school,  and  thqr-  go  freah  from  school  to  work. 
I  believe  that  the  alteration  is  in  both  ways  be- 
neficial." To  which  Mr.  Walkers,  one  of  the 
firm  in  whose  factory  the  sonte  children  are  em- 
ployed, adds  his  testimony  that,  "  when  I  had 
to  compiian  one  hundred  tiniea  thirty  years  ago, 
I  now  bave  scarcely  to  complain  once."  He  is 
a^ed,  "  So  yon  find  your  commercial  intereat 
in  the  improvement r*  and  answers,  "Most 
decidedly,  notwithstanding  that  we  spend  every 
large  sum  on  the  school  every  year."  As  the 
hall-day's  woric  bririitena  attention  to  the  school- 
ing, BO  the  half>«iVs  schooling,  in  its  turn, 
bnghtens  attmtioit  to  the  work. 

Mr.  Long,  who  is  teaching  in  one  large  school 
both  sorts  of  pupils,  says  that  in  his  ezperience 
of  six  years,  "  the  half-time,  or  factory  boys,  eive 
us  a  more  fixed  attention  than  the  oChers ;  thej 
seem  to  be  more  anxious  to  get  on,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  in  general  attainments  they  are  quite 
3ual  to  the  &ll-time  schohrs."  Mr.  Curtis, 
ter  nineteen  years  of  teaching  in  a  large  school 
at  Rochdale  where  some  hundreds  are  tau^t,  ra- 
ther more  thanhalfthe  number  being  half-timers, 
says  "  the  prepress  of  the  half-timers  is  greater  in 
proportion  than,  that  of  the  full-timera,'  and  that 
they  are,  from  having  begun  early  to  wort,  pre- 
ferred by  gentlemen  who  rive  employment. 

Mr.  Davenport,  a  machine-maker,  em^lovine 
five  or  six  hundred  wotipeople,  gives  indeed, 
as  an  employer,  very  emphatic  testimony  on  this 
bead.  He  says  :  "  In  my  experience  as  an  em- 
ployer, the  snort-time  scholars  are  decidedly 
Eraerable  to  the  full-time  scholars,  or  those  who 
SVC  been  exclusively  occupied  in  book  in- 
stroction.  I  Bud  the  boys  who  have  had  the 
balf-time  industrial  training,  who  have  been  en- 
gaged by  us  as  cleiia  or  otherwise,  better  and 
more  apt  to  business  than  those  who  have  had 
onlv  the  usual  school  teaching  of  persons  of  the 
middle  cJass,  and  who  came  to  us  with  pre- 
miuinB.  In  fact,  we  have  declined  to  take  ai^ 
more  of  that  class,  though  they  offa  premiums. 


h  attention." 


iXklQgli^ 


,! 


IN  ASO  OXTT  OP  SCHOOL. 
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'  ImoUiei  tnoW,  after  ton  yun'  luge  expe- 
'  I  nasee,  mji,  not  only  tiiat  tiie  tulf-tine  sohobn 
;  get  aa  as  Aut  as  the  otheia,  bat  adds  his  bdief 
'  "that  it  is  the  impicnioii  oF  parents  that  tb«it 
,  duldnnget  onaawsllin  tbetrbeokinstruotwn 
'  inhaUaainfoUtiiM;''  aod  wbsa  he  bw  had 
to  wlect  pnpil  teasers  he  hu  foond  that  neatly 
'  all,  oc  full  tone-foortbs,  have  been  takni  froni 
,  h^-timers.  Mr.  Tomer,  at  Porden,  teaebing  & 
'  fanndred  and  sixtj  efaildren,  of  whom  seventy 
[  oome  only  for  half  the  day,  wys  that  he  finds  the 
half-time  soliolars  "fully  eqval  ia  attaimnents 
I  to  the  faU-time  ac^cdan.  T  m  not,"  he  adds, 
,  "prraand  to  aceoiuit  Ibr  H,  biri;  the  fikct  is  d«- 
I     ddedly  so." 

'  I        We  miglit  go  oa  aeeuwUitinK  etidenoe  like 
,    tiiii,aad«ldthoe!iMieBccof  Mr.Bannaeidey, 
!    inwl4taatcr«f  the  Muchetter  Sdioot  of  Arts, 
%  gmtkniaD  who  has  been  Cor  twei^  yearn  an 
1    Artteaober.    Bsfoniiaitiiigltoehdale.beMy^; 
1    "  i  had  ezamiaed  many  schools  in  Maiiehtnter 
!    and  its  noigfaboarbood,  and  I  bed,  in  every  case, 
I    irith  one  exception,  foutd  that  tie  sioH-limt 
uiooltgaw  m*  fh»  moit  Mtit^utoty  rttuHf.    I 
'  j    was  able  in  these  nhoob  to  eliminate  a  large 
number  of  suocessfiil  worts  out  of  which  to 
select  the  prite  stodentB,  and  lAf  ffMeral  cia- 
raettr  ofthedTim^iaasi»tUr,tt%din  mmj  eawa 
the  AoKiiHff  WM  taOKUd  withgrealer  prompti- 
tude.   When  I  eumined  the  Aochdsle  school. 


these  peonliaiitiea  were  staitlingly  evident,  and 
I  ooold  not  resist  maUno' a  narked  publio  state- 
ment to  this  elect     The  disoipliiie   of  each 


•ehool  was  excelleat,  Uie  regukirtty  ot  ooUtm 

and  the  qwokness  of  perceptioa  snob  as  I  was  in 

ito  wise  pi^ared  for;  and  at  the  time  I  oonld 

not  bate  iBMsted  (eren  if  1  had  wished  to  resist) 

Hot  confiotion  that  this  mainly  arose  &om  the 

feeling  poascsaing  the  whc^  of  the  ohildren 

I    that  tune  was  vnlnable  and  opportamty  paaamg. 

£veiy  one  worked  for  him  or  her  self,  and  thus 

I    was  generated,  as  it  appeaitd  to  me,  a  strong 

1 1    feeling  of  self-ieliaiiOB,  and,  nncooseioiulf  to 

\  I    the  InuneT,  a  ies))ect  (or  labour  and  a  belief  in 

{    the  nine  of  iudividnal  efltxt." 

To  this,  we  aball  all  come  some  ot  these  days. 

I    WeihallhaTe  achoobfbrpapilsof  allolasies  in 

which  no  more  tiian  the  natural  power  of  atten- 

I    tion  will  be  occnpied,  and  where  that  will  he 

I    strengthened  inatead  <^  aiok«Md  and  debilitated 

'    t?  excesaive  sbrain.     The  headwork  wUi  be 

I    balanced  with  the  gymnastic  diao^bie  and  the 

drill,  that  give  ease  and  [uvcuioa  to  the  more- 

I    menta  of  the  body,  with  a  wht^ome  vigour  to 

the  mind.    But  alreadv  the  time  is  come  when 

I    the  tmth  now  eatablisned  should  be  applied  to 

'     tbe  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor.    Ooe 

I    ^reat  difficulty  is  removed  nlien  the  boy's  help 

m  the  home  \a  left  to  the  jpiaient,  and  it  is  only 

I     for  half  the  day  that  he  ia  claimed  b;  the  aohool' 

master,  to  be  brigbUned  even  for  home  service 

I    while  he  ia  bained  for  an  active,  thoughtful, 

.  I    evoywhae  eaineel^  manhood. 

'  I        But  there  is  mon  to  be  c<maidemd.    livery 

scihoolbonse  in  irtiioh  daldien  are  now  overtaxed 

'     beoomcs  doubled  in  site,  when  the  day  is  fbvnd 

If    long  enough  for  tbe  teaohing  of  two  sets  of 


pupils.     Every   sehoolhouse,    too,    in    which    I 
teacbsre  are  now  undetpaid  may  yield  better    | 
temptation  to  the  bri^t  wit  that  u  □eeeesary 
for  the  ri^t  presentment  of  instraetion  to  Uie    | 
child  brightly  attentive. 

And  here  we  have  touched  upon  the  other  i 
half  of  a  great  question.  Quite  as  important  as  j 
the  getting  of  a  right  and  fnQ  attention  frooi  ' 
tbe  child,  is  the  scouring  of  the  best  possible 
teachers.  It  has  been  said  that  mechanics'  sons 
become  teachers  in  national  schools,  that  their 
occupation  "wants  rather  good  sense  and  quiet 
intMlugence  than  a  very  mqnisitive  mind,  or 
very  bnlliaot  talents,  aad  the  prospects  which 
it  tubrds  appear  well  calnihdea  for  the  class  of 
persons  beat  fitted  for  it."  The  truth  b,  that 
no  genius  can  be  too  briHiant,  no  wisdom  too 
deep  or  too  practical,  for  the  use  of  the  elemen- 
tarr  teacher,  who  should  be  also  of  purest  mind, 
ana  to  whose  calling  there  shonld  be  high  social 
honour  paid.  "Rie  younger  the  child,  the  more 
is  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  the  divine 
image  in  man  as  far  as  possible  presented  by 
his  teacher. 

We  have  always  upheld  in  this  jonmal,  and 
its  predeeeaaor,  tne  absolute  duty  of  the  state 
to  aid  v^ronslyin  support  of  education  for  the 
masses  of  tlie  people.  To  us,  it  certainly  has 
never  seemed  a  terrible  tbmg  that  the  education 
department  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  startsd 
in  1S39  with  an  espenditure  of  thirty  thousand 
a  year  tonvds  the  education  of  the  people,  now 
spends  eight  hundred  thousand  oa  that  neces- 
saiy  work.  The  cost  of  peace  derences  is  a 
long  way  below  that  of  war  defences  even 
yet,  although  we  do  raise  many  wamOTs  by 
help  of  the  voluntary  principle.  The  grants  of 
the  Privy  Conneit  We  been  made  in  ud  of 
voluntary  effort,  with  a  few  exceptions.  One  of 
tbeae  exceptions  is  a  "  capitation  fee"  tor  every 
child  attei»iing  school  a  cntain  number  of  times ; 
another,  tbe  establishment  of  throe  dozen  train- 
ing colleges  for  teachers ;  another,  the  bestowal 
of  a  grant  m  augmentation  of  salary  to  school 
teachers  who  have  obtained  certiGcates. 

Bat  becaose  it  has  appeared  that  in  many 
sehoob  there  was  bod  teachiig — children  being 
crammed  with  showy  knowledge  and  imperteotly 
grounded  in  the  rudiment*  of  education— a 
sudden  backward  rush  has  been  made  by  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Council,  in  a  minute  dated 
the  twenty-ninth  of  last  July.  It  sets  forth  a 
Bevised  sducational  Code,  which  b  now  sus- 
pended, because  of  the  public  outcry  raised 
against  it,  until  the  last  day  of  hiarch  next  year, 
and  ^^ich  stands  over,  of  course,  for  Aill  debate 
in  the  next  session  of  parliament.  The  gist  of 
it,  is,  that  there  b  a  rush  back  upon  Reading, 
Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  and  an  abandoniuent 
throngfi  panic  of  all  the  advanced  posts  lately 
occnpied.  The  grants  for  books,  maps,  diagrams, 
and  seientifie  apparatns,  and  upon  drawing  certi- 
fleotes— the  gnmt  also  of  a  hundred  a  year  to 
lecturers  in  trainii^  institutiona-'Will,  if  mb  new 
code  pnvaiL  be  swept  away ;  capitation  grwit 
is  not  only  denied  most  properly  to  every  cliild 
in  a  nal^ud  sobool  unable  to  satisfy  the  in- 


ALL  THE  TEAIt  ROUHD. 


Bpector  in  reading,  writing,  and  «rithmctio — wo 
coold  commend  harder  penalties  on  prored 
neglect  of  the  most  elementary  training— but 
no  grant  is  allowed  for  the  teaching  of  a  child 
more  than  eleven  jean  old.  It  is  also  nnreason' 
ablj  demanded  that  the  little  ones  in  the  infant 
Bcl)ools,  many  of  whom  are  onlf  in  the  elements 
of  talking,  should  pass  an  examination,  and  show 
tbemsehes  able  to  read  narratives  in  mono- 

gUsblei,  make  letters  on  the  black  board,  and 
nres  on  a  sUte,  before  there  sball  be  any 
allowance  made  on  their  behalf.     Again,  the 
grants  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  poonds  a  year  in 
aid  of  salary  to  the  certificated  scliooimaster, 
who  works  under  inspection,  are  tji  be  abolished. 
The  work  of  tlie  training  coUegea  is  undermined, 
and  ibt  fortlker  existence  of  tiiB  present  pupil- 
teacher  ^tem  threatened  by  the  eubstitution  of 
an  apprenticeship  readily  tenninable,  in  a  schoot 
faintly  supportea  tj  the  new  mind  of  the  govi 
ment  that  resolves  to  look  to  education  m  " 
three  fis,"  and  to  nothinfr  else.     lespectors 
are  to  attend  only  to  proncienoy  in  reading, 
writing,  andarithmetic;  and  teachers  are  to 
credit  or  aid  from  government  only  on  1 
acconnt,  while   the    public  edacstion  of   all 
cbildren  beyond   the    age  of  eleven  is  dis- 


It  is  argued  that  state  help  ought  not  to  sup- 
plant voluntary  aid.  A  fjunoos  thing  that  is  at 
present  to  rely  upon,  for  the  instrnction  of  a 
people!  As  the  Rev.  J.  Fraser,  an  assistant 
commissioner,  says  of  one  specimen  district  which 
comprises  Hereford  and  SQcrborne:  "Think  of 
a  due  owning  til  the  property  in  a  parish,  tike 
ratable  value  of  which  is  upwards  of  five  thou- 
sand pounds,  yet  not  sabscribine  a  siipenoe  to 
the  school,  the  whole  cost  of  which  has  to  be 
borne  by  a  olerajmsn  with  seven  children,  whose 
livinz  IS  barc^  a  net  four  hundred  pounds  a 
year!  Think  of  a  general  in  the  army  and  a 
member  of  parliament,  who  may  therefore  be 
piesnmed  to  be  a  man  with  a  competency, 
drawing  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  ^ear  from  a 
parish — fonr  hundred  pounds  of  it  in  great 
tithes — and  saying  that  he  could  not  promie 
anything  regularly  to  the  school,  as  though 
ecoool  coold  be  maintained  in  a  state  ( 
efficiency  on  irrqijnlar  promises!  Think  of 
nobleman  of  great  wealth,  and  of  opinions 
favourable  to  the  elevation  of  the  poorer  classes, 
in  return  for  an  income  of  two  thousand  pounds 
a  year  accruing  from  a  parish,  remitting  three 
gnineas*  subscription  to  the  school,  with  the 
citter  jest  accompanying  it,  'Yon  kitow  I  let 
you  have  your  premises  rent  free,  and  I  conaider 
that  worth  another  twenty  pounds  a  year!' 
Think  of  another  peer  oontrihnting  tbirty-five 
pounds  a  year  to  the  support  of  the  school  in 
the  pariah  where  his  mansion  stands,  and  in  the 
terj  next  parish,  from  which  he  is  said  to  derive 
on  income  of  four  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and 
which  has  twice  the  population,  limiting 
liberality  to  a  subscription  of  five  pounds— juai 
one-seventh  of  the  amount !  Tliink  elsewhere 
of  a  proprietor  of  eighteen  hundred  pounds  a 
year  subscribing  three  pounds  to  the  school,  but 


(tliat  be  may  not  be  out  of  pocket)  receiving 
back  three  pounds  ten  as  rent  for  tiie  room  in 
which  it  is  held !  Think  of  the  united  sub- 
scriptions of  the  Isndowners  in  a  parish  of 
eight  thousand  acres  of  the  best  land  in  Here- 
fordshire, whose  rental  must  be  at  Least  twelve 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  two  of  them  peers  of 
the  realm,  and  one  a  very  wealthy  peer,  amount- 
ing to  eighteen  pounds ;  the  cost  of  llie  school 
meanwhile  (which  is  one  of  the  largeat  and  beat 
in  Herefordshire}  being  upwards  of  one  hundred 
pounds  a  vear,  and  the  poor  incumbent  being 
driven  fortn  amonc  his  personal  friends,  qoite 
unconnected  with  tne  parish,  to  make  1^l  the  de- 
ficiency !" 
The  effect  of  the  revised  code  Srould  be  to  re- 
ice  the  pay  and  the  social  grade  of  the  national 
t«acher ;  it  would  be  to  repreas  the  present  ten- 
dency  of  unproved  nntionu  school  discipline  to 
raise  the  character  of  education  for  the  higher 
classes  of  society ;  it  would  be,  in  short,  to  pot 
the  clock  back  four  or  five  hours  because  it  is 
as  msny  minntea  slow ;  to  throw  the  cards  up 
in  a  winning  game,  out  of  wrath  at  the  loss  of  a 
triok ;  not  to  cut  off  the  nose  to  spite  the  imca, 
but  to  chop  off  the  head  to  spite  the  nose. 

There  are  a  dozen  good  ways  of  enfonnngSist 
attention  to  essentials.  No  forfeitures  or  pcKial- 
ties  would  be  thought  harsh  in  the  case  o  f  a 
school  that  set  show  before  snbstance  in  its 
elementary  training ;  but  let  us  not  be  afraid  of 
giving,  at  the  same  time,  the  best  help  we  can 
""'  to  the  minds  of  those  children  of  honest 
its  who  are  least  favoured  by  fortune. 
I  if  we  thus  enable  D  of  the  national  school 
se  in  life  alxive  C  of  t)ie  village  private 
school,  so  let  it  be.  C  is  exactly  where  he  would 
have  been,  while  B's  advance  is  so  much  power 
secured  for  his  oonntry.  In  a  few  generations, 
inequalities  in  life  that  cannot  be  avoided,  and 
that  belong  to  the  working  ont  of  every  great 
principle,  will  have  corrected  themselvo^  and 
we  may  hope  that  our  country  will  thrive  on 
the  blessing  of  a  wide  and  general  diffusion  of 
rell-trained  intelligraicc  throughout  the  laud. 


EABBl  BEN  EPHRADTS  TBE&SUBX. 

Tat  dajs  af  Eibbl  Ben  Ephraim 
Were  two  seoie  veais  and  ten,  the  day 
The  hangman  call'd  at  last  for  him, 
Ani  he  ^vlly  Bed  ftom  Coidora. 
Drop  by  drop,  ha  had  watch'd  the  cap 
Of  ttaa  wins  of  bittarnCM  fill'd  to  the  brim  ; 
Drop  by  drop,  he  had  draia'd  It  ap  ; 
And  the  ILme  was  an  evil  time  for  hba. 
An  avil  time  1     For  JeboTsh's  taa> 
Wai  tDTn'd  in  wrath  thim  Hia  chosen  race. 
And  Ihe  daughtar  of  Jndah  must  monrD, 
Whom  His  anger  had  left,  in  acil  case, 
To  be  do^'d  by  death  from  place  to  place, 
With  garmeote  blood;  and  ton. 
The  time  of  the  heavy  yean,  from  of  old 
By  tlia  month  of  Hia  NTTaut  the  Prophet  feretoM, 
Id  the  daya  of  Joelah  the  king, 
When  the  Lord  upon  Jacob  hii  load  ihonld  bring. 
And  the  bond  of  Heavec,  in  the  day  of  Hia  ire, 
,  Be  heavy  and  hot  npon  eon  and  ^n^ 


,Gui)gL 


RABBI  BEN  EPHRAIM'S  TREASURE. 


Ttll  fttnn  out  of  the  hole*  ic 


1  which  thB7  won) 


I    Their  bones  ehiwld  bfl  itrovn  to  th«  boat  of  Heaven 
WhoaB  bodies  were  boro'd  in  the  fln. 
BabbI  Ben  Ephnlm,  ixj  bj-  day 
(Aa  the  hingmim,  beating  up  hla  boniuU 
Thro'  the  stiSed  Ghetto's  slnki  and  itcwa, 
Or  tbe  arch  ioqaiaitor,  golag  hb  nnnda, 

I     Wai  pleaMd  (o  paoie,  and  pick,  and  shoote, 
— Too  sure  of  his  K^me,  whieh  could  not  rtray, 
To  miu  (ha  luiui;  of  dels;) 
Had  mirk'd  irjth  a  moodj  indignation 
The  abomlnalion  of  dewilaUaa, 
With  the  worid  lo  witnen,  and  none  to  galnuf , 
Sol  np  in  the  midst  of  the  U0I7  KatiiKi, 
And  tbe  haTOC  which  Ueavon  refnied  to  itaf 
In  the  coorte  of  his  boiiihla  corse  moTe  on. 
Where,  Bomeliaiea  driven  in  trembling  crews, 

I    SoBttlmea  lia^j  one  b;  one, 
Israel's  elders  were  beekoo'd  away 

I    To  the  place  where  the  Chiiatiana  bam  the  Jews : 

'    mi  he,  becansa  that  hla  Health  was  known. 
And  because  the  king  had  debts  to  pajr, 

I     Was  left,  at  the  last,  alioMt  alone 

I     Of  all  hla  people  hi  Cordova, 

I     A  living  man  picked  ont  bj  fate 
To  bear,  and  beware  of,  the  dally  Jibe, 
And  add  the  uune  to  the  sam  of  the  hate^ 

I    Hade  Us  on  behalf  of  a  slanghter'd  tribe. 

In  tbe  gloomy  Ghetto'*  gloomiest  spot, 

A  certain  patch  of  putrid  ground. 

There  i*  a  place  of  tombi  :  Hoora  rot, 

Rata  revel  there,  and  devila  aboimd 

By  night,  no  erou  betng  then  to  keep 

The  evil  Ihingi  in  awe :  the  dead 

Ilkat  hoDse  lhei«,  sleep  no  ChrisUan  ale^— 

Thev  do  not  sleep  at  all,  it  ia  uid  { 

T^uy  how  tbey  bre,  the  Read  best  knows. 

Who  never  TCDchsafes  to  them  an;  repose^ 

For  their  worm  is  awake  In  the  narrow  bed. 

And  Ihs  Ore  that  will  never  be  qnench'd  is  hi 

Oo  the  night  that  will  never  ctoee.  - 

Therv  did  Babbl  Ben  Ephralm 
I    (When  ha  saw,  at  length,  ths  appointed  measoM 

Of  misery  meted  ont  to  him) 
I    Bnry  hia  books,  and  all  his  tnaanra. 
I    Books  of  wisdom  many  a  one — 
I    All  tbe  teaahhig  of  all  the  ages. 

All  the  lumlng  nnder  (he  son 

Laam'd  by  all  the  Hebrew  sagca 
'    To  EUpbu  from  Solomon ; 
I    Sot  to  Baotion  tb*  mystic  pages 

Of  Nathan  tb*  son  of  Shimecn 
'    The  Seer,  which  treat  of  the  aaered  nae 
I    Of  th*  namber  8av«a  (qnoth  Ihe  Jews 
'    "  A  seoM  somrtbne  Slch'd  from  ns 

By  one  caU'd  ApoHoninaT^ 

The  adence  of  the  even  and  odd. 

The  signs  of  the  lrt[ers  Alepb  and  Jod, 

Aod  thja  seven  magical  names  of  God. 

Furthermore,  he  Idd  in  store 

Many  a  veaael  of  heatea  ore, 

Pore,  muty,  rich  with  rare  device 
1    Of  Florence-work  wrooght  onder  and  o'er, 
I    Shekels  oT  lilTer,  and  stones  of  price, 

Sardlos,  sapphire,  topaa,  more 
i    In  nnmbei  than  may  well  be  told, 

U ilan  Btnflk,  and  merchandise 
I    Of  Teniee,  the  many  times  bought  and  sold. 
I    He  burled  tbsm  deep  where  none  might  mark 
I    —Bid  them  from  right  of  the  hated  race. 


Gave  (hem  Id  guard  of  tbe  Powers  of  (be  Dark, 

And  solemnly  set  hia  curse  on  the  place. 
Tben  he  saddled  his  mule,  and  with  him  took 
Zillah  hli  wilk,  and  Rachel  hie  daughter. 
And  Haousab  his  son  ;  and  tam'd  and  shook 
The  dust  ft'oia  his  foot  on  the  plaoe  of  slanghter, 
And  croas'd  ths  oigiit,  and  fled  away 
(Balking  ths  hangman  of  hia  pray) 
From  out  of  the  city  of  Cordova. 


Rabbi  Ben  Ephralm  never  more 

Saw  Cordova.     For  tbe  Lord  had  will'd 

That  the  dnat  ihonld  be  dropped  on  hia  vja  before 

The  curse  upon  Israel  waa  falfill'd. 

Therefore  he  ended  the  days  of  hia  life 

III  evil  times  ;  and  by  Ihe  hand 

Of  Bacbel  bis  daagbter,  and  Zillah  his  wife. 

Was  Uid  to  rest  in  another  land. 

But,  before  his  face  to  Ihe  wall  he  tom'd. 

As  the  eyes  of  tbe  women  about  his  bad 

Grew  hungry  and  hard  wltb  ■  hope  anfed. 

And  Ihe  misty  tamp  more  misty  bnm'd. 

To  Zillah  and  Rachel  the  Babbl  said 

Where  they  might  find,  if  &te  tnm'd  kind. 

And  the  fires  in  Cordova,  grown  alack. 

Should  ever  aofler  their  teoUtepa  back, 

Tbe  tomb  where  by  Stealth  he  had  boiied  his  weal  iU 

In  the  evil  place,  when  In  dearth  and  lack 

He  fled  from  the  Ibe,  and  the  stake,  and  the  rack : 


"  A  atrand  of  eolonra,  dear  to  be  aeen 

By  the  main  black  cord  of  it  twiaed  between 

The  scarlet,  the  golden,  and  the  green : 

All  the  length  of  the  Hooriah  wall  the  Une 

Rons  low  with  his  mysUo  seipeat-twina, 

Until  be  is  broksn  against  the  angle 

Where  thin  grliiled  grasses  dangle 

Like  dead  men's  h^rs,  tiom  the  weeds  that  clot 

Ths  scurfy  aide  of  a  splinter'd  pot 

Upon  the  crumbled  cornice  squat, 

Gaping,  long-ear'd.  Id  his  bus  and  shape 

Like  a  Hoar's  head  cot  off  at  the  nape. 

The  Une,  till  it  lonchea  the  angle  foHow, 

Take  pebbles  tben  In  the  hand,  and  drop 

Stone  after  stone  till  the  ground  aonnds  hollow. 

Thanoe  walk  left,  till  there  atarta,  to  atop 

Your  slaps,  a  thom.tree  wiih  an  arm 

Stretch'd  out  as  tho'  some  mad  alarm 

Had  selied  upon  it  tiaa  behind. 

It  points  the  way  ontil  yon  find 

A.  flat  sqnaie  atone,  with  letters  cuL 

Stoop  down  to  Hit  it,  'twill  not  mors 

More  than  yon  move  a  moontatn,  but 

Upon  the  letter  which  is  third 

Of  seven  in  the  seventh  word 

Preae  with  a  finger,  and  you  shova 

Its  weight  back  softly,  aa  the  south 

Tdhu  a  dead  rose  lightly  over : 

Back  btls  it,  and  there  yawns  earth's  moolb ; 

Wherein  tbe  treasore  la  yet  to  discover. 

By  means  of  a  apiral  cut  dono  the  abjM 

To  the  dead  men." 

When  he  had  ntlm'd  this 
Babbl  Ban  Ephralm  tiun'd  his  fees. 

And  slept. 

The  years  went  on  apace, 
Hanasaah  hie  eon,  his  youngest  bom. 
Trading  the  laleted  sea  for  com. 


[OKobir  ».  Mn.] 


ALL  THE  rSAR  ROmTO. 


Was  iTKck'd  sDd  pisk'd  up  hj  tb*  ganie|}ar  Imat 

Of  a  certain  prowUiig  CandioM; 

Aod,  being  Tomig  twd  hale,  wai  aold 

B7  the  Greek  a  bondsiaan  to  tba  Twk. 

Zillih.  biB  irifa,  vtx-'d  wUte  and  dUL 

RHchel,  big  aanghtM-,  loTcd  not  mrk, 

Bat  walk'd  b7  the  Hght  of  ber  own  dark  ajwi 

In  irleked  ways  far  (h«  aake  of  gain. 

MeaDwhile,  Israel's  dertbiea 

Sorrived  the  gcorcMog  stake,  and  Spain 

At  length  grew  weary  of  bomiag  men, 

VrbfD  tnDger'd,  and  baggud,  and  gaont,  thiae  tw 

Forioro  Jew  wonao  crept  afftin 

Into  Cordova;  becanaa  Uwy  knew 

Where  Rabbi  Ben  EtAiaim  t?  iteallh, 

When  fae  tam'd  hl«  back  on  hia  own  lunut-doai, 

Had  buried  the  whole  al  hii  wondxHu  wealth 

In  tbe  enl  place;  and  tbey  two  wexB  poor. 


So  poor  indeed,  th*7  bad  b«M  eonatnlB'd 

To  filch  from  the  MfuM  flang  oat  to  the  •MMi 

"Hid  the  nga  and  onkai-petUaga  lafai'd 

Where  the  town's  weatt  gstWa  went  lilt  gnata 

With  his  stto^aat  gast  and  ma«t  aavD«7  sweats 

Thoie  blots  andfailnreaef  HmntBlTataie, 

Befused  a  ntau  in  bar  noaandataw. 

That  apawn  tbaniMiTea  towaid  jJgbt,  and  band 

To  finger  the  hnaka  and  atancfca  heq>'d  than, 

Tbewretdiad,  W-bHtai  eaDdl»«nil 

Which,  Smnd  by  good  Inck,  they  had  treasnced  with 

Vat  a  whit  lea*  aotsnai  Uuut  tiio'  it  wen 

That  famoBswsikof  tbeaoB  orXJii, 

The  candlestick  ef  aaadkatiek*, 

—He  the  Icag-Iaet  Ught  of  Jewry, 

Whose  almoi^  lawU  and  ■oented  wk:ka 

Were  the  boul  of  the  denrt,  and  Salen's  glory 

or  the  knop*  and  flowan,  wW]  bla  bfasdua  sis! 

For  this  impor'n^'d,  onrtail'd,  Oair'd, 

Ualtnutedi  worried,  gnnVd  and  claw'd 

RcaiDant  of  what  percliaiiae  sade  blight 

Once,  for  laof^ter  and  delimit, 

Some  chamber  gay,  with  arras  hung, 

Whose  morblca,  mimaa,  aod  flowers  among 

A  loT«r,  bis  la^'a  late  olxn-e. 

To  A  dear  darit^<7da^'d  Usteoer  amg 

or  the  flame  of  a  neTer-dying  lore, 

— Little  heeding,  maeawhila,  tlM  fltfid  spite 

Of  [he  night-wind'e  mad  and  mooktaig  aprighC, 

Which  stealthily  is  at  the  lattice  spmng, 

And  WSA  wt^ing  the  taper'a  neck  apace,-'^ 

Must  now,  with  its  bongty  bait-starred  U^t, 

Alike  bold  the  eboddering  flaeh  to  &ce 

The  lepnlchre's  anpetnatoral  nj^t, 

AD<t  the  Powers  of  the  Darit  keepisg  gnard  on  the 


And,  when  to  the  place  of  tomb*  tkey  cams, 
The  spotted  moon  eiuik.    Nigbt  stood  bare 
In  the  waste  unlighted  air 
Wtdc-ann'd,  waiting,  and  aware. 
To  horribly  hem  them  in.     The  flame 
The  little  candle  feebly  give, 
Ac  it  wick'd  and  winced  from  graTO  to  grave. 
Went  fast  to  farlona  waste ;  tin  game 
As  a  ferer-fimiabt  human  bapt 
-That  is  doom'd,  from  grief  to  grief,  to  grope 
On  dorkaeas  blind  to  a  doubtful  goal. 
And,  sway'd  by  passion  here  asd  tieit 
In  conflict  with  sobs  VMt  dMpair, 
M  of  tbe  Mid 


la  wareiing  ways  about  the  world. 
The  deep  enormons  night  nnforl'd 
Har  baanvU  blacfeneM  Mt  aad  ligbt, 
Fold  heip'd  on  fold,  to  mock  tmA  light 
With  wild  defiance;  do  star  paad'd 
The  heavy  pall,  bat  hDrnr  bad'd 
Shadow  on  lioiiaw ;  while  fw  q>ite 
The  very  graves  kept  out  of  sight, 
And  HeavMi'i  iwom  hatred,  wioaiag  rei^rt 
From  earth's  ill-wij],  with  dorkoMa  eorrd 
Da^ness,  all  space  oonfoonding  quite, 
Bo  to  engender  night  on  night 


"  Radtel,  Baobtii,  far  re  are  tall. 
Lift  the  light  oleag  the  wall." 
"  Mother,  Bulbar,  give  via  tke  kaod, 
And  follow!' 

"  What  see  tc,  fiaehel?" 


Of  ohorded  cokars,  dear  to  be  aaen 

By  the  main  black  diMBinaat,  twined  batmen 

The  scarlet,  the  golden,  and  the  grsea. 


"  Rachel,  Baobd,  ;«  walk  so  Ibst!" 
"  Mother,  tba  Ugtit  will  baraly  last." 
"  What  see  ye,  Haohel  ?" 


TUnp  that  iaogU 
Sairy  and  grey  o'et  the  vaU's  choked  ao^ 
From  something  dull,  in  hae  and  shape 
Uke  1  Moor's  head  cat  ofif  at  tbe  nape. 

Once !  twice !  thrloe !  .  .  .  the  earth  sonads  hollow. 
[other,  give  me  the  hand,  and  fonow." 
Bachel,  the  flame  is  backward  Uowlag, 
Punned  by  tin  dukncas.     When  ore  we  golDg  t 

The  ground  is  igmanwitl-  — * ■-' 

What  see  ya,  Raohelf" 


FInng  ont  fierce  in  wild  alarm 

Of  something  which,  it  madly  feels, 

Tbe  night  to  plsgoe  it  yet  ooneaals. 

No  help  it  gets  tho'l    An  owl  dasb'd  oat 

O'  the  darkness,  Bteanng  hia  (^lastlineaa  thither, 

Pry'd  In  it  the  bonghs,  and  pass'd  oa  with  a  shout 

From  who-knowB'wboice  to  who-knows-whitbar : 

The  nnquEet  Spirit  abroad  on  the  air 

Moved  with  a  moan  that  way,  and  epwt 

A  moment  or  more  hi  tbe  ribit  to  vent 

On  tbe  tortoied  tree  whiah  ba  came  i|o  scata 

Tbe  stdlen  fit  of  his  diiconMnt, 

Bat,  liDgbing  low  as  he  giew  awan 

Of  the  langjdnadyOmposed  dnpalr 

'">'  tbe  terrified  tlihig  he  had  pauMd  to  totment, 

-1  pias'd,  pnrsning  bis  pnrpos*  dsswbera. 

And  follow 'd  tlie  whim  t«r  hu  wicked  bent: 

A  thenmy  glow-worm,  oome  to  peer 

Into  the  hollow  tconk,  crawi'd  nea^, 

And  glimmer'd  awhile,  bat  intense  fear 

Or  tome  connivance  with  aomething  wrong 

Which  the  night  was  intending,  qneach'd  era  Itaif 

His  lantern,    Therafora  the  tne  remains. 

For  all  ila  featares  Toid  and  vain. 

Which  still  at  their  utmost  (til  to  oLplaia 

Any  natoral  caoae  for  the  tartar  that  strain* 
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Binb  detente  limb  ta  be  fiMd  and  awi^, 

In  ittaa  fmaljiat  of  dum>7 

Stntck  lUik, — ud  m,  oigki't  alject,  atiDdi. 

"  Hotlwr,  A*  om^i  is  csmriiig  Imr 
Bauutli  the  night-^ut :  boap  both  faradi 
About  tb>  lifht,  and  atoop  ovtr,  to 
The  wind  bom  tb«  b«SEMd  Iwna  to  AKti 
Lat  at  uia  In  Doi  ajaa  tha  darkwu  blow." 
— "  Whit  ne  je,  Btcbel  f" 


With  MUim.    Tbidc  the  men  it  dfinD 

Thro'  the  graver's  work  now  Uait  aad  blarr'd: 

Th«r«  bt  Mm  words  with  ktUws  nnBt-. 

A  Bsgei^toDeh  og  the  Ultar  thkd 

Of  iBV«a  In  the  MTWth  void, 

And  the  atone  b  bMred  baok :   ikUi  yftwiH  • 

A  cold  itrikes  op  the  cUnanj  d«it, 
And  clingi :  ■  spawn  of  Taporoiu  riiapea 
Hosts  ont  In  Gliiu :  a  MUgntna  apaik 
The  taper  aptta:  the  anak^  atair 
QlHinM,  DorUng  down  the  abjraa  laid  b»e, 
Wben  Eabbi  Ben  Epbraini'i  trearara  fa  laid. 

There,  they  >at  them  down  awhile, 
With  that  terrible  Joj  whfcb  cannot  BmQe 
Became  the  heart  of  it  ii  ataid 
And  Wnnn'd,  te  it  were,  bf  a  too  awlft  pace. 
And  the  wicked  Preamce  abread  on  the  place 
So  iBok  them  with  awe  that  theyreatad  aftatd 
Almost  to  look  into  each  other's  &ce. 
Horeovtr,  tha  neameM  ti  what  shonld  change, 
like  a  change  la  a  dream,  thair  livn  fbr  mat 
Into  something  mddenly  bright  and  stranga. 
FaoBcd  upon  them,  and  made  thant  ahivcr. 
The  old  woman  mombled  at  Ici^tb:  "Ian  old: 
I  have  no  eight  the  treunre  to  find ; 
I  have  no  strength  to  raka  the  red  gold ; 
My  hand  is  palsied,  my  eye  Is  blind, 
Child  of  my  boson,  I  dare  not  deacsnd 
To  tha  horrible  pit !"    Aad  BaiAel  audi 
"  i  Gmt  the  darimeas,  t  (bar  the  dtad ; 
But  the  cantllrB  Is  bomiaff  Isatlo  the  end  : 
We  waste  the  time  with  wofda.    Look  hen  t 
.     Then  leMe  between  ns  and  the  tliat 
I     A  few  ^oit  inchaa.  .  .  .  Hotber,  mark 
I     The  wasting  Uper  I  ...  I  afaonld  not  (^ar 
I     Sltber  the  daikiwes  or  tha  dead, 
I     Bat  for  certain  memorisa  in  my  head 
!     Which  dannt  me.  .  .  .  We  wUl  go,  wa  tw^ 
I     Together."     The  old  woman  cried  again ; 
"  Child  of  my  bo»m,  I  will  not  descend 
To  the  horrible  pit — aad  te  <Mad)»«nd 
la  burning  down,  G>od  mae  Ae  aame  1 
I     I  am  old,  and  cannot  help  mysrif, 

Tonng  are  ye !     What  your  IXMtfy  hrinp 
I    Whokoowa?     1  Chink  ye  keep  the  pelf, 
Te  will  let  me  starre.    So  the  serpent  atio^ 
The  bosom  It  lay  in '.    Are  ye  so  tama 
I    or  spirit?    1  muvel  why  wc  came. 
Poverty  is  the  wont  of  things !" 
Bachel  look'd  at  the  dnindling  flama. 
And  frowD'd,  and  mutter'd,  "  Mother,  dianel 
I  tear  the  daikneea,  because  there  dings 
To  my  heart  a  tfanngbt,  I  CMnot  amother. 
Of  certain  thinga  wUah,  lAMerat  Iba  blam^ 
Tboa -wottwt  of,  and  1  win  not  nana ; 
Vn  my  tina  are  maoy  and  heavy,  meUiai. 
Tetbaeanaa  I  hanger,  aod  •till  Wald  Mi*a 


Some  years  from  dn,  and  heoansa  ef  my  bretiier 
Whom  the  Greek  maa  sold  In  be  alan  t»  a  «l>*e 
(May  the  Lord  teqaita  the  lying  knave !), 
1  will  go  down  aloDS  to  the  pit. 
Thou  therefore,  modiei,  watch,  mi  eit 
In  prayer  for  me,  by  the  month  of  the  grave 
The  light  will  hardly  lost  me,  I  fear, 
And  what  is  to  do  most  be  quickly  dons. 
—Mercy  on  us,  mother  I  .  ,  .  Look  here 
Three  inches  more,  and  the  light  will  be  gone  I 
Quick,  mother,  ttte  candle — ^oick  \  I  fear 
To  be  left  hi  tb«  dukncia  alone." 

The  mother  sat  by  the  grave,  and  Usten'd. 
She  waited :  ehe  heard  the  footsteps^ 
Under  the  earth,  wandering,  alow. 
She  look'd :  deep  down  the  taper  glisten'd- 
Then,  the  voice  of  Rachel  from  below : 
"  Uother,  mother,  stoop  and  hold  1" 
And  she  ^nng  up  four  ouches  of  gold. 
The  old  woman  counted  them,  onckea  fblir. 
Beaten  out  of  tha  mawy  ore. 
"  Child  of  my  bosom,  blaaaM  ait  then.' 
The  hand  of  die  Lont  be  yet  with  that. 
As  thou  art  strong  in  thy  spirit  now, 
Many  and  pleasant  thy  d^a  ahall  h^ 


Asa 


lain  a  g*"t^,  faille  behold. 


Green  in  bar  braadu^  slialt  thou  grow 

And  so  hava  gladaesa  whan  then  art  ald> 

Rachel,  Rachel,  be  thou  bold  ! 

Mora  gold  yet,  and  Rill  more  gold !" 

"  Mother,  mother,  llie  light  burm  low. 

The  candle  is  one  hub  abortcor  now, 

And  T  dare  not  be  left  in  the  darkneaa  aloiu." 

"  Rachel,  Rachd,  ge  «n !  go  on  I 

Of  thee  have  I  said.  She  shall  not  ihriBk  I 

Thy  brother  is  yat  s  boDdsmu— -think ! 

Yet  once  mora,— and  be  is  &se. 

And  whom  shall  he  prwMa  for  thU  bnt  tbaa? 

Rachel,  Rachel,  bs  thou  bold  I 

Uanssssh  Is  groaning  aver  tbt  sea. 

More  gold  yet,  and  stUl  more  gold  [" 

"  Mother,  mother,  stoop  and  hold  I" 

And  she  Bung  up  from  below  ag^u 

Cups  of  the  earven  silver  twain. 

Solid  aQiar  was  aadi  great  cap. 

The  eld  woman  caught  them  as  thtg'  cama  qp. 

"  fiaobal,  Baohel,  widl  bast  thou  donel 

Mnnasaah  is  tree.    Go  onl  go  ost 

Royal  -I'Iti'Ij"  fhr  sivar  be  thine  I 

Raclial'B  eyes  shall  be  i«d  with  wina, 

Rachel's  mouth  shall  with  milk  be  fiU'd, 

And  her  bread  be  fat.     I  praise  thee,  my  diild, 

For  sorely  thou  hssl  freed  thy  brother. 

The  deed  was  good,  bat  there  rastath  another, 

And  art  thou  not  the  dilld  of  thy  mother  ? 

Once  mon,  Raohel,  yet  onee  more ! 

Thy  metber  is  voy  poor  and  cdd. 

Mnet  riie  dosa  her  eyee  bcfon 

Tley  see  Om  thing  she  wooU  heboid? 

Uoie  goU  yet,  and  atUl  more  gold !" 

"  Mother,  tha  tight  is  vecy  low. 

The  oudls  la  welt-nigh  wasted  now, 

And  I  dare  not  be  laR  in  tiie  derkmisa  alsna." 
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Maoh  la  done,  hat  then  resteth  more. 
Te  are  yoong,  Baibal,  ataaU  It  he  tdd 
That  my  b«nu  weaa  laid  at  my  chlldrea 
Mora  gold  yet,  and  still  Met*  gdd  I" 
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"  Mother,  mother,  «tu>p  and  hold  i" 
The  Toiee  came  ftdnUr  from  b«Ma(b  i 
And  sbe  fluDg  np  ■  }eircll'd  shuth. 
The  Bheilh  nu  thick  with  many  B  gem  ; 
The  gld  nooiiQ  canfolty  couDted  them. 
"  Bsctael,  Racbel,  thee  mast  I  pttite 
Who  makest  pleoaant  thj  matber'B  daja. 
Blwsed  be  thou  in  nil  Iby  \!ays  t 
Surt);  for  this  ronet  I  pralM  thee,  m^  daoghter, 
'And  thererore  io  fulnera  shalt  thoa  dwell 
As  a  fraltful  Sg-trea  besldo  the  water 
Thai  iBfEth  her  green  leivea  over  the  irelL 
Hon  gold,  Rachel,  jtt  again  I 
And  ne  shall  have  houaei  and  UTTaoU  in  Spain, 
And  (bau  (halt  valk  with  the  vealtbieet  ladies. 
And  faireit,  in  Cordora,  Seville,  or  Oadii, 
Aod  thoo  shall  be  woo'd  B<  a  Qneen  should  be, 
Aod  teoded  apon  as  the  proud  are  tended, 
And  the  alguols  shall  doff  to  thee 
For  tbjr  bee  shall  be  brighlen'd,  th<r  raiment  t 

splendid, 
And  no  man  shall  call  thee  an  evil  name. 
And  than  ihalt  no  longer  remember  thj  ahame. 
And  lb;  mother'a  eyes,  aa  she  waxes  old 
Shall  see  the  thing  she  wonld  bebdd— 
Hors  gold  yet,  and  Btiil  more  gold !" 
"  Holher,  the  light  is  very  low — 
— Oot  1  ont  1  .  .  .  Ah  God,  they  are  on  me  now  ! 
Uothei''  (the  old  woman  hears  with  a  groan), 
"  Leave  me  not  here  In  the  darkness  alone  !" 
The  mother  uta  by  the  grave,  and  listens. 
She  walu  1  she  bears  the  fooUtepg  go 
Far  under  the  earth,— bewildei'd~-elow. 
Slie  looki :  the  light  no  longer  gllstenn. 
Still  the  VOTce  of  Bachel  from  below, 
"  Hother,  mother,  they  have  me,  and  hold ! 
Mother,  then  is  a  cnrsa  on  thy  gold  I 
Mercy!  mercy]     The  light  is  gone — 
Leave  me  not  here  in  the  darkneea  alone— 
Mcthor,  mother,  help  me  and  save  I" 


PET  PHEJDDICES. 

I  HAVS  ft  crjing  grieTance  Bgainst  fate  and 
ciromnsfflnce,  and  one  for  which  I  ace  no  hope 
or  remedy.  I  un  petpetnallv  doomed  to  liiten 
to  the  pet  prejudices  of  unphiloaopbical  people — 
I,  who  have  none  of  m;  own,  or  at  least  so  faint 
uid  few,  that  they  can  ecarce  be  called  preju- 
dices at  all — I,  who  boast  of  bciui;;  cosmopolitan, 
nnsectarian,  and  rigidly  just  and  impartial — I, 
wlio  hate  uothinz  and  nobodj,  and  want  onlj  to 
be  tdlowed  to  beGeTe  that  most  men  are  beroea 
and  all  women  angeb,  and  that  the  chief  duty  we 
have  in  life  ia  to  love  one  another  aahardaawecan, 
and  suspect  no  evil  aojwhere.  Yet  here  I  have 
been  associated,  I  may  say  from  my  birth,  j 
prejudices  of  a  decidedly  antagtinietic  and 
pleasant  character,  and  for  ever  doomed  to  listen 
to  heresies  which  aflict  my  sense  of  justice  and 
disturb  my  lense  of  right,  and  which  call  for 
emphatic  ont  naeless  remoiutrance  against  their 
bigotry  and  injustice.  Now,  is  it  not  distreasiog 
to  be  always  in  opposition  when  one  onlr  asl^ 
to  sail  down  with  tae  tide  smoothly,  ana  give 
no  offence  to  mouse  or  man? 


There  was  my  poor  old  father,  aa  liind- 
hearted  and  compassionate  a  man  as  ever  lived, 

{et  who  had  the  most  perrerae  and  unreasoning 
atred  to  France,  and  who  would,  1  believe,    i 
have  disinherited  any  of  his  daughters  who  had    | 
~~  far  departed  from  the  virtue  of  nomanltood 

tomHrrjaFrenchman.  Not  an  honest  man  wa» 
there  in  France,  according  to  him;  nay.not  evens 
brave  one,  "for  ferocitj  ts  not  brayery,  sir,"  he 
would  say,  settling  his  powdered  Prince  Kegeat 
wig  with  the  aicofa  manwho  has  propounded  an 
unanswerable  syllogism.  "Virtue!  pah!  were 
there  not  Pompadours  and  Du  Barrys  to  give 
the  measure  of  iial?"  And  as  for  the  youth 
of  the  cotmtry — the  leas  said  about  them  the 
better,  seeing  tbat  there  was  no  domestic 
life,  and  that  ihere  were  no  family  ties,  and 
that  filial  respect  and  paternal  affection  were 
dead  letters,  and  that  the  modesty  and  reverence 
of  youth  were  unknown.  In  fact,  according  to 
him,  the  whole  population  was  given  up  to  cor- 
ruption and  uucleanness,  and  it  was  ever  a 
matter  of  pions  wonder  and  puzzled  faith  that 
they  were  suffered  to  exist  at  all,  and  not  swept 
clean  away  out  of  life  and  bistorj  bj  human 
wiath  and  heavenly  vengeance  united. 

Of  the  French  reyolatioo,  it  was  dangerous  to 
speak.  At  the  mere  mention  of  tlie  time  oranyof 
toe  actors  tlierein,  though  usually  so  genial  and 
good  natured,  he  would  become  violently  agitated, 
andemptyoutsuchavialof  high  church  mdignv 
tion  as  it  is  not  often  given  to  laymen  to  bo  ac- 
quainted with.  For  once  in  bis  life  my  father 
Cced  hands  with  the  Romish  Church,  and,  t« 
tter  abuse  the  reToktionists,  took  even  the 
priests  and  abh&  of  the  Regencrf  under  his  wing. 
This  little  bit  of  official  sympathy  used  always  ti> 
amuse  me — it  was  so  naive  and  thorough.  One 
of  mv  elder  brothers  was  at  that  time  an  ardent 
Jacosin.  He  had  a  small  medallion  of  Robes- 
pierre, by  David,  lianging  up  in  his  room,  and  a 
classic-looking  bust,  which  he  called  Brutoa, 
standing  on  the  shelf  above  bis  bed,  and  he 
learned  whole  passages  of  Roussean's  Social 
Contract  off  by  heart,  and  scored  alt  the  prayers 
for  the  king  and  royal  family  oot  of  the  prayer- 
book— whereby  he  made  it  an  unsightly-lookmg 
thing  enough — and  would  have  ha^  a  universal 
guillotine  for  the  especial  benefit  of  sll  crowned 
heads  whatsoever :  in  short,  he  was  in  the  full 
fever  of  the  republican  frenzy,  and  just  aa  un- 
reasonable in  his  way  as  m^  father  was  in  his. 
But  he  was  young,  high  spirited,  and  as  beau- 
tiful as  an  Apollo,  so  got  condonation  for  hia 
follies  from  most  people.  But  when  he  and  mr 
father  foregathered  together,  and  the  dreaded 
topic  came  "  tipon  the  carpet,"  as  it  always  did 
somehow,  our  drawing-room  was  converted  into 
a  temporary  Bedlam:  while  words  more  graphio 
than  courteous,  and  epithets  both  unfilud  and 
uucierical,  mode  the  air  loud  and  heated  for  a 
couple  of  Louis  or  so.  Indeed,  we  often  did 
not  know  how  this  discnssiou  on  the  rights  of 
man  and  the  divine  appointment  of  law  would 
end,  for  both  were  psasionate,  and  of  dangerous 
facility  of  mosele.  Mf  poor  father !  I  think  I 
hear  him  now,  with  his  deep  Bonoroos  voice — 
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the  accent  just  a  trifle  str^ed  and  peduitic, 
bnt  not  more  so  tlian  beseemed  oDe  of  nis  jtm 
and  profeBsion — talting  down  that  fiery  son  of 
his  bj  sheer  force  of  longs,  and  when  he  had  re- 
duced him  to  silence,  from  despair  of  being 
heard,  winding  up  vith  a.  triumphant  peroration 
that  nearlj  drove  him  mad. 

I  am  sorrj  to  sa;  m;  father  was  not  singnlar 
in  his  pet  craze;  nor  haa  he'  died  without  in- 
heritors. There  are  other  of  my  friends  with 
whom  the  French  are  ao  greater  JBTonrites  than 
they  were  with  him,  and  who  are  not  a  whit  less 
intolerant.  One,  a  kind  soft-hearted  fellow,  who 
never  said  No  to  a  sopplJant  in  his  life,  and  who 
only  lives  to  do  g^ood  to  others  (lie  is  quite  a 
fortune  to  Ihe  beggars  of  his  district,  and  pen- 
sions all  the  CTOssin^-Bweepers  for  a  conple  of 
miles  round),  belies  his  better  nature,  and  makes 
a  mora!  bybridof  himself  by  tierpetnallyehusiDg 
those  unfortunate  men  ana  brothers  of  ours 
across  the  Channel-  A  French  word  in  a  page 
of  English  writing  makes  him  furiooa ;  the  men- 
tion of  a  French  virtue  maddens  him  like  a  bit 
of  9carIet-rHg  trailed  before  a  bull ;  he  takes  it 
as  aperson^jnsult,  aswell  as  n  foul  slander,  on 
the  nhob  English  nation,  if  any  one  assumes  for 
the  French  the  least  superiority,  moral,  social,  or 
intellectual,  over  ourselves ;  and  when  he  comes 
to  an  article  in  the  newspaper  or  a  maga- 
Kue  faTouiably  treating  of  them  in  any  aspect, 
he  either  flings  the  book  down  with  disgust, 
or  discontinues  his  subscription  to  the  work. 
"Monnseer,"  as  he  calls  him,  is  as  contemp- 
tible as  he  is  dangerous,  fit  only  to  make 
ragodts  out  of  old  shoes,  or  to  dance  fandangos 
on  the  tight  rope,  like  his  cousins  the  mDukeva; 
but  Mounaeer  as  one  of  the  European  families 
is  a  decided  mistake,  andthesooiwr  he  is  cleared 
off  the  face  of  creation  the  better  for  ail  honest 
folk  remaming.  Another  friend,  morb  philoso- 
phical than  tne  last,  and  with  more  snow  of 
reasoning,  but  no  easier  to  convince,  c^mly 
argues  from  their  history  and  their  own  anthors 
against  their  truth,  probity,  honour,  virtue, 
modesty,  domesticity,  religiousness,  and  erray 
other  attribute  of  a  reclaimed  humanity.  B!e 
listens  to  my  ccnuter-^tatements  with  imper- 
turbable equanimity,  then  quietly  tells  me  I 
know  nothing  of  the  subject,  and  that  I  argue 
like  all  emotional  people  with  my  heels  in  my 
head  imd  my  heart  turned  npside  down.  A 
third,  in  a  One,  oheety,  manly  voiee,  like  drons 
of  bright  rich  wine,  rolls  ont  a  volley  of  the 
laughing  satires  of  lon^  ago,  the  chief  of  which 
is,  that  ne  "  hates  the  Trench  because  they  are 
all  slaves  and  wear  wooden  shoes ;"  whkle  a 
fourth,  an  uncompromising  republican  of  Puritan 


daughter  standing  at  the  dooi  of  a  casino  as 
suffer  her  to  set  foot  on  Gallia  ground.  The 
two  circumstances,  indeed,  would  mean  the  same 
condition  in  his  mmd. 

Bat  the  cre«m  of  the  jest  is,  that  all  these 
worthy  people— very  worthy  indeed  in  their 
way,  ana  highly  estimable  in  tlieir  several 
■pherea — know  about  u  mnch  of  France  by 


Eeraonal  knowledge  aa  they  do  of  Timbuotoo, 
ine  haa  been  to  Boulosne  for  twelve  hours, 
where  lie  starved  himself  because  he  would  not 
eat  their — eipletive— meases,  sure  that  he  would 
have  horse,  or  dog,  or  frog,  or  madame'a  worn- 
out  kid  slipper  in  di^uise;  another  went  over 
to  Paris  lor  eiebt  days  in  'IS ;  while  the  re- 
maining two  of  the  quartet  havq  never  been 
there  at  all,  and  never  owned  a  French  friend 
here  in  England.  I,  on  the  contrary,  have  lived 
in  the  country,  and  have  hod  many  friends  and 
acquaintances  there;  but  when  I  would  bring 
my  mora  extensive  knowledge  to  bear  upon  the 
subject,  I  am  put  down  as  a  denationalised  Briton, 
and  contemptibly  unpatriotic,  because  I  contend 
that  they  are  as  good  as  ourselves  in  some 
things,  and  better  too,  thougli  of  ccwrse  inferior 
in  others,  according  to  the  way  of  mankind. 
But  chiefly  because  I  contend  that  they  hare 
family  affections  like  other  folk,  and  understand 
the  value  of  home,  and  that  parents  and  children 
are  closely  knit  together  as  is  the  manner  even 
of  the  monkeys,  ana  that  all  French  wives  do  not 
love  othe[womeu'shusbands,nor  all  French  men 
other  men's  wives,  am  I  scouted  and  abhorred, 
and  set  down  as  the  preacher  of  dangerous  doc- 
trines. "A  daft  preacher-monkey,"  saja  my  re- 
publican friend,  looking  up  under  his  eyebrows, 
after  the  third  gloss  of  whisky. 

Now,  I  ask  a  candid  public,  Who  ia  in  the  right, 
myprejudiced  friends  or  1  ? 

Why  are  all  people  in  such  extremes  ?  Ia 
there  no  safe  walking  in  the  Middle  Way,  as  the 
Latin  Grammar  used  to  teach  us,  or  must  we  (^ 
necessity  go  either  by  the  crag  or  the  ditchf 
For  my  pott,  I  like  the  crown  of  the  causeway 
best,  and  avoid  the  gutters  and  tl^  mud-heaps 
that  always  lie  along  the  line.  There  was  my 
father  again — wh  at  bnsiness  had  he  in  that  narrow 
mt  of  party  intolerance,  whence  he  could  see 
nothing  of  the  country  beyond,  and  nothing  of 
the  other  side  f  And  why  did  he  not  turn  higher 
up  into  the  brood  Middle  Way,  whence  ho  could 
take  in  the  best  of  both  P  He  was  a  tremendous 
partisan  in  his  time,  and  allowed  no  good  thing 
to  rise  oat  of  the  Noxareth  of  his  abhorreiu;e. 
"Demagogues, sir— demagogues!  Inthedavsof 
Pitt,  they  woiJd  hare  been  hanged  as  high  aa 
Ham  an,'  he  would  say  of  any  of  our  leading 
Liberals.  And  he  believed  that  Pitt  wonldhare 
done  righteously  and  well  in  the  hanging.  He 
upheld  the  doctrine  of  Divine  right,  but  re- 
fnsed  even  the  award  of  good  statesmanship  to 
Cromwell,  while  beliering  that  Charles  I.  was 
the  holiest  martyr  that  ever  stained  the  cruel 
aiB  with  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  my  re- 
publican friend,  buried  in  his  especial  mt, 
will  believe  in  no  virtue  of  any  kind  in  kings, 
queens,  and  princes.  To  be  crowned  is,  with 
him,  to  be  irredeemably  bad ;  but  to  be  a  repub- 
lican includes  a  roli-<^l  of  virtues,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  I  am  sorrv  to  aay,  are  mere 
Bpocrvpha,  unsupported  by  historic  proof.  Hins, 
accordmg  to  him,  Uaiat  was  a  oonacientiooa 
friend  of  the  people — the  beat  that  Prance  ever 
knew ;  Robespierre  was  generous,  and  not  cmel ; 
the  September  masaacrea  a  merciful  decree ;  and 
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though  the  iciadsl  of  the  Faro  mx  Ctttk  is  true, 
whatever  U.  Ca.pe6gae  maj  uj  tot^  caakiarj, 
eveiT  ttor;  of  rBvoIationai^  ^oeH  ud  !mj  is 
a  otlaamj,  wluch  makeB  hun  p«le  with  hiBm- 
oeMaiid  wrath  to  hear.  Hit  joHDg  daBabtw  of 
seTeiit«en  refutts  to  Bing  the  Katioiutt  isthecB, 
hut  voold  tiill  oBt  the  UaneillaiM  wilUi^lj 
enoogh,  if  her  voice  would  oaaj  bee  aaiat;  and 
his  jonng  bos,  yet  in  his  Imih — the  one  beii^ 
about  M  wise  m  the  othw — >desirM  to  lee  a  re- 
paUio  in  Ruaiia,  sad  a  free  piesi  in  Tnikej, 
pc^ular  lepreaentation  Id  China,  and  a  letont  to 
the  Gommoawealth  iu  England;  and  all  together 
think  ne  a  noEoant  to  the  oanse  of  hmnan  pnt- 
gireu  bacauae  I  do  not  join  tham  in  their  aapi- 
rations.  And  when  I  meeklj  inunoate  that  I 
think  freedou  aad  eelf-gotanmw^  like  enf 
thing  elae  of  value,  mattera  ot  ateadj  giowil . 
and  not  of  ettMntriobooada,  Ad  that  tse  nations 
vimii  thoa  endeaToor  aft«i  perfaotnaaa  b;  ka^ 
and  not  by  ilow  and  snie  olimbing,  ofleiL  nuac 
their  footing  niidwa,;,  and  fali  back  to  a  lower 
platfotm  thu  before,  I  am  aet  down  at  one  of 
the  lukewarm  abhorred,  good  onl;  forbuniing  ■- 
the  sacred  fire  of  Ubertj,  and  to  be  made  mi 
boneniiut  for  the  advanoement  of  the  human 
spedea. 

Another,  whom  1  coll  mj  asoctic  friend, 
admirable  fellow  in  the  mun,  i»  rioh  in  man; 
kinds  of  preiudicop  Ha  lepudiates  aU  thinga 
new  and  quobuoI,  and  laila  against  eveij 
fashion  until  obBoIete,  when,  his  eye  hamg 
become  aooiutomed,  he  mistakce  use  for  liking, 
and  deolaiea  that  nothing  waa  ever  «o  he- 
oeming,  and  aaks  whr  oaouot  people  be  oonlent 
with  good  forma  wnen  thej  baye  got  tltemF 
He  hu  a  prejudice  agaiiiat  dancing,  as  utter 
foolishness ;  aKainst  low  necks  m  women, 
as  sinful  and  (ashoaest  i  against  theatiet,  as 
mere  tinsdled  ^wgawa,  nowise  ouifal  to  the 
soul  or  inatmcbvB  to  ijie  brain ;  he  diaclaima 
the  need  of  pleasure  for  man.  and  despisee  the 
lo*en  of  enjojment ;  bat  wiscial^  ia  he  preju- 
diced i^iainst  all  matters  (2  twte  and  artutij, 
if  difTeient  &om  his  own  teaching,  honetti;  oon- 
vinoed  that  nothing  which  he  himself  doea  not 
practise  can  be  right,  for  he  attained  the  uUimate 
possible  of  his  generation  bwesAj  jean  ago. 
The  consequence  of  all  which  is.  ttot  m;  asoetic 
friend  is  notorious  for  about  the  itootaot  pre- 
judicea  a  man  Dan  wear,  and  ia  fantou*  fw 
wearing  them  in  theii  most  aggressiTe  ahapee 
and  nnbeoomiflg  mode.  But  this  ia  a  repatatioa 
which  he  rather  likes  than  not. 

Then  there  are  people  who  caie  onJj  for  what 


not  admit  that  the  newer  dar  hat  nu  the 
slightest  thread  of  gold  through  her  fustian: 
who  even  uphold  the  snoient  perteoutions  and 
cmelties,  as  eridence  of  more  eameat  thought 
and  more  firm  faith  than  we  degenerate  mo- 
derns pDaaeaai  and  who,  not  ooiUent  to  denj 
that  the  present  has  made  an  inch  of  real  pro- 
gress, stordil;  affirm  that  we  hare  gone  back 
and  not  forward,  and  Uiat  if  the  miUeimiiun  ia  to 
come  b  J  man's  waliuog,  it  will  oone  ia  the  waj 


oftheorabs — that  is,  t^difergiiig  angles.  Some- 
times these  higota  of  the  past  meet  with  tbcic 
antipodes  in  the  violentl;  telf-aatia£ed  modems, 
who  see  no  good  whatever  blossoming  on  tlks 
gtavea  of  a  geaoration  bIhm,  and  who  deapise 
all  old  things,  no  matter  what ;  who  assert  that 
Parian  is  more  beautiful  than  Sivree,  and  a 
RoTftt  Acadan^Exhibitian  worth  all  the  churches 
ana  galleries  m  Itdji  to  whom  Baphael  is  a 
moC^and  Claude  a  dauber ;  to  whom  the  Greek* 
are  barbariana,  and  the  BomAOi  undTilised;  to 
whom,  in  a  word,  the  whole  world  before  theit 
personal  advent,  was  in  a  atate  of  darkneaa  and    . 
diaaatm'.    These  are  the  people  to  whom  tb^ 
own  fathers  are  obsolelf,  and  their  grandfathen 
uuwortbj  of    diacuaieii,  who    measure   botb 
value  and  liking  \is  their  own  familinritv,  and    ' 
'beoaose  a  thing  ia  past  or  unaocnalomea,  oour    I 
damn  it  as,  in  conseqnenoe,  onworth;  and  of  no    j 
account.    When  theiie  two  sections  meet,  then    : 
is  rare  fun  for  byBtandere ;  but  I  never  found    I 
mnoh  good  in  arguing  with  either.    It  seems    I 
strange  to  me  that  thej  cannot  see  the  good,  and    | 
accept  it  too,  of  botbaides;  bat  then  m;  aseetie 
friend  tells  me  that  laxitv  u  looaeneea,  and  lati- 
tndmuianism  the  land  lying  without  the  pale 
ol  salvation ;  and  that  I  am  eminently  onorin- 
cipled,  and  that  I  sail  over  the  sea  of  life  witnont 
nidder,  ballast,  or  a  pole  atar.    It  maj  be  so ; 
hotvet  I  prefer  mj  freer  ateering. 

Who  is  without  pr^udice  of  some  ahape  or 
other?  There  are  some  who  have  a  prejudioe 
agsuut  all  writers  as  a  class,  but  against  t^e 
newspaper  press  and  Ou  Own  Correspondents 
in  hutde  enpremacy ;  others  have  a  prejudioe 
against  iJl  people  wiltunt  a  family  pedigree,  and 
cuDot  be  broug^  to  beUeve  iu  virtue  which  haa 
not  blood  to  oenent  it.  There  are  some  who 
abjoxe  cold  water  as  the  bane  of  human  healtii 
and  atrength,  and  others  who  cannot  beliera  in 
aither  nnoer  any  other  ETStem  than  the  hydro- 
pathic; some  people  pat  an  alaiost  religions 
reverence  in  homccopatbio  globules,  and  othera 
bind  Kp  their  salvation  (and  jonr  deetmotian) 
with  spiritualism  and  revivals.  Some  men 
dende  the  volunteer  movement  as  a  pieoe  of 
nati<»al  bufaranade,  siq^oitcd  I7  vanity  and 


and  oconce 
lieve  UiB  pri 


priestluwd  to  be  tiie  centre  of  all 
vmne,  others  htdd  a  man  capable  of  every 
vice  if  he  has  put  Beverend  before  his  name.  I 
know  a  whole  fim^,  of  very  decaded,  but  smne- 
wbat  ferooiona  Christian  oonversstion  (so  ii^ 
call  it,  bnt  /don't),  who  scoot  the  idea  of  any 
unconugson  morali^,  and  wlw  believe  that  if  a 
is  speoially  virtuMiB  in  any  dira^n— «•, 
' —  if  mote  than  ordinarily  kind,  or 
cDDsiderate — it  is  ell  from  aelfiah 


lor  iw 


and  who  lately  insnlted  a  lady  because  she  i 
been  kind  and  ocmnderate  to  their  ohild,  and 
who  wanted  to  know  what  she  meant  by  it,  and 
whether  she  did  not  think  their  a&ction  BBOuKh  F 
These  are  mai^  people  of  Ais  stam{^  but  they 

e  not  comfortable  animals  to  deal  with. 

Whit  can.  be  done  with  such  rlisastrniis  ufr 


indiees  f  If  one  comb&ts  them,  tiie  j  get  strenztli 
from  opposition ;  if  one  le&Tes  them  alone,  tHer 
root  tneBuel*es  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  sonl. 
What  can  ire  do  bnt  vtXk.  Bteaailj  alosg  tilut 
broad  centnl  path— that  crovm  of  the  canKwar 
— ^wliich  I  hdd  to  be  the  noUevt  itdp  in  all 
the  road,  liookiag  la*iiu]<r  on  the  golden  fields 
aiid  mellov  harreeta  Ijuie  bcyOM  the  rata 
aa.  either  aide,  and  hopuuUj  to  the  great 
temple  of  troth  vhose  spires  flash  in  the 
BDDlight  on.  the  distant  horiion,  and  in  tbe 
iiner  court  of  vhiob,  let  ns  praj,  all  va^ 
tnaj  cosTerge  and  be  united:'  Ii  vb  are  lo 
minded,  ne  can  get  good  eien  oat  of  ow: 
neighboan'  prejudices,  leanun^  at  least  what 
to  avoid,  if  not  what  to  inutate.  Where- 
fbn,  here  is  a  band  of  brotherhood  to  the 
French,  in  ipite  of  the  frowni  of  mj  foot  dit- 
sentient  firieada,  and  a  decided  prcleTeuxi  for 
TOse-water  and  hxBkej  to  vinegar  and  gaU. 
What  do  jOD  MS,  nughbaur  F 


j  DRirc. 

wasiiimTB&  Asmir. 
GnvAXD  iBE  CoNnseoK,  dmw  hii  exile  in 
I     Normandy,  made  a  vow  he  would  make  a  pil- 
I    ffrimage  to  Rome,  in  hanoiu  of  8t.  Peter,  ahouLd 
I    he  be  restored  to  his  kingdom.  But  as  hii  elNgy 
and  noblee  reftued  their  consent  to  liis  going, 
when  he  waa  safel;  on  hie  throne,  a  dispensation 
releasing  the  king  from  his  vow  was  otataiBed 
from  the  Pope  (Leo  IX.),  on  condition  that  a 
mometerj  be  built  in  hooonrof  SC.  Peter.   The 
I    king  then  benn  the  restOTation  of  the  Wcsr- 
KnrnBR  of  London,  in  the  year  1050,  orthere- 
'    abouts,  and  the  ohnrch  was  &aid  to  have  been 
I    the  Snt  ehorcb  in  the  shape  of  a  orou  in  Eng- 
land.   One  of  the  HS6.  of  the  tinte  of  Hemj 
in.,  in  Mr.  Loard's  livea  of  Edward  tbe  Con- 
fessor, gives  an  elaborate  description  of  the 
building,    The  extnot  toucbing  ue  Abb^  is 
in  the  enrions  Norman  French  called  the  Laiiguc 
d'oil,  and  the  translation  which  here  accompanies 
it  corresponds  line  bj  line  with  the  sngioal  text : 


La  tJrnut  vers  orient  fait  mnd, 
li  qoanel  aant  nut  fori  e  dar, 
En  mQio  diMC*  nn«  tor, 
E  dH*  en  tnnt  dal  oo^dent, 
E  bans  seint  •  gmts  i  penti 
LipOwe 


Sort  I'ovTS  graoti  e  reiiu, 
EataOeei  tont  U>  peres 
£  acslolr£s  Its  varera, 
Sunt  taiM  tutea  a  meitila 
De  bone  e  Iwu  lameitraBeia ; 
E  quant  a  aoheve  le  ovM, 
Da  plum  la  ifbu  ben  covtae, 
Claiitn  i  £«it,  chapito  a  tratO, 
Venorifiat,Tai»«tnwd, 
U  ai  ardaiw  minlsUe 
Telfpiemt  ha  MCiel  dtspiliet 
BHaitni  c  tc  dortor, 
£  )m  offidnce  ca  tar. 


Sons  maarats,  terrcs,  e  bois, 
Done,  cnafeiRie  demanoia, 
E  aulnm  buq  grant  a'en  devtie 
A  son  master  rean  franchiaa  j 
HoioDSi  i  fait  aoniller, 
Kl  bon  qaor  i  uut  de  Dea  servir, 
G  iiHt  I'onln  *B  ban  ertat, 
Snz  uint  a  ordeias  prelsC, 
I  nmabra  de  anvact  reatf 
iidwn  I'antra  de  fitaat  Ispart 
Now  b*  laid  the  hnodaliou  of  (he  d 
Wlak  laige  aqoara  Uoeka  at  gr^f  atM 


1b»  faal  tavarda  tte  aaat  ha  wuAn  naa 

The  -1 aia  vac7StroiiK  aad  turd. 

In  tbe  caotTS  riasa  a  towsr. 

And  two  at  the  weatera  front. 

And  fine  and  large  beUa  he  Itangt  there ; 

ThB  piUtts  and  •ntablatore 

Are  rich  without  and  wlthi^ 

At  the  baaes  and  capitala 

The  work  riaaa  graod  and  rojsl, 

Scnlptored  ai    '' 


AH  are  made  with  tlia  lUa 

Of  a  (eod  aad  lojral  workmanaliip ; 

And  whan  be  flnlataed  the  work. 

With  lead  tha  dnrch  complatelj  he  covera. 

Be  naka*  tliaa«  ■  aloiater,  a  duptar-hoaae  in 

Towania  the  eaat,  vanlted  and  ronnd, 
Where  hla  ordained  miaiaten 
May  hold  their  aeciet  diaptet ; 
Behotorji'  and  doimltor}', 
Aad  tbe  oBles*  in  the  tower. 
^ilMldld  mano*,  lands,  and  woods, 
Ha  givo,  lubIim]  lbs  gift  st  aaoa, 
And  soModng  to  Us  grsnths  intands 
Foe  his  moaaaterj  n^al  fnadami 


Who  b«ve  a  good  haaM  there  to  sarve  God, 
And  pnta  the  order  in  good  condition, 
Under  a  holj  and  ordained  pialata. 
And  T«oaivea  the  nnmber  of  the  nnivent 
AntorOlag  to  the  older  of  St.  Beaeffict 
So  desirous  was  Edward  of  rendering  tlvD 
Abbej  almost  unique  in  its  attractions,  that  he 
endowed  it  with  relics,  in  those  daja  beyond  alt 
prioe.  Among  these  were  to  be  noted:  "part 
of  the  place  and  manger  where  Christ  was  bom, 
and  also  of  the  frankincense  ofered  to  him  bj 
the  Eastern  Magi ;  of  the  table  of  Oar  Lord ; 
of  the  bread  whkh  be  blessed;  of  tbe  tat 
where  I)e  ww  presented  in  the  Temple ;  of  the 
wilderness  whN«  he  bsted ;  of  the  gaol  whete 
he  was  imprisoned  i  of  his  undivided  wment; 
of  the  sponge,  lanix,  and  scourge  with  which 
he  was  torluiied ;  of  the  sepulchre,  and  doth 
that  bound  his  head;  and  of  the  mountaina 
G<%otha  and  Calvar;  ;  great  part  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  enclosed  in  a  certain  one,  particnlarlj 
beautified  and  distinguished,  with  manj  other 
pieces  of  the  same,  tad  great  part  of  one  of 
theuailsbelongiogtoiti  and  likewiee  the  croai 
that  floated  against  wind  and  wave  over  sea  from 
Normandy  hither  with  that  king.  Many  pieces 
of  the  vestments  of  the  Virgm  Mar; ;  of  the 
linen  which  she  wore  ;  of  the  window  in  which 
the  angel  stood  when  he  saluted  her ;  of  her 
milk,  of  her  hair,  of  her  shoes,  and  of  her  bed ; 
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also  of  the  girdle  wliich  she  worked  with  her 
own  hands,  alva)'s  wore,  and  dropped  to  St. 
Thomas  the  Apostle  at  her  aasumption;  of  the 
hairs  of  St.  Peter's  be&rd,  and  part  of  his  cr 
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Wb  sailed  from  England  in  May,  18—, 
after  a  prosperous  voyage  of  four  months,  landod 
at  Bomtnj.  Oar  destination  was  about  a  bun- 
dred  miles  up  the  oountry,  to  Foonah,  the 
capital  of  theDeccan;  but  we  remained  at  the 
presidency  for  a  few  days,  in  the  Queen't 
racks,  and  in  that  time  manajred  to  ^Te  a  good 
look  round  the  fort  and  the  baiaars.  This  was 
our  pastime  by  day ;  at  night  wo  wandered 
over  Dungaree-green,  or  danced  at  Portcgee 
Joe's.  Everything  appeared  straoge  and  won- 
dtrful,  more  especially  the  different  costumes  of 
the  people,  which  made  tlie  scene  keep  eier 
changing.  For,  here  were  to  be  seen,  not  only 
natives,  but  also  Chineae  with  their  flat  faces 
and  louK  tails ;  Paraees,  in  their  white  dressy 
and  sinning  oilskin  caps;  ,Belooehees  from 
Northern  India,  with  tlieir  long  black  hair  and 
wild  looks;  Jews  from  Anhia;  Caffirs  from 
the  Cape ;  Bedouin  Arabs ;  all  mingling  peace- 
ably together— to  say  nothing  of  the  ram-sami 
hDuses,theirpriests  and  fakeerSjtbeir  dancing  and 
music,  and  the  beggars  who  ride  on  horseback. 

The  first  day's  march  was  to  Panwell,  a  village 
about  twelve  miles  from  Bombay.    It  was  ''-- 
commencement  of  the  monsoon,  so  marching 
far  from  pleasant,  especially  as  most  of  ua  soldiers 
were  without  shoes,  light  clothing,  beds, 
blai^ets.    Borne  haa  bought  whit«  trousers 
landing,  but  they  were  the  eioeption,  not  the 
mleThoweTer,  what  with  therain  which  poured 
steadily  down  upon  us,  and  the  state  of  the  road 
which  was  then  intersected  about  every  quarter 
of  a  mile  b;  a  water-course  from  two  to  four 
feet  deep,  through  which  we  had  to  wade,  it  was 
of  no  consequence  whether  our  trousers  were 
good,  bad,  or  iodiflerent,  and  boots  or  shoes 
would  have  been  of  little  uae. 

As  we  always  marched  some  three  or  four 
.  hours,  before  daybreak,  we  could  see  but  little 
of  the  difficulties  of  our  path,  and  being  young 
and  strange  to  the  countrv,  we  bad  no  idea  of  the 
danger  we  incaned  in  sucn  weather.  We  laughed 
at  everything  :  at  our  tumbling  ia  holes,  at  oor 
bod  shoes,  at  our  being  drenched  to  the  skb,  at 
some  of  oui  officers  because  they  had  bought 
tatoos  and  rode,  and  at  others  becaase  they 
badn't  and  walked.  We  took  small  care  of  out- 
seUes,  eating  and  drinking  whatever  we  fancied ; 
and  I  have  often  thought  since,  that,  under 
Providence,  we  owed  to  this  verv  carelessness 
the  few  casoolties  by  sickness  we  bad  upon  that 
seven  days'  march ;  for,  although  we  were  nearly 
eight  hnndred  strong,  freah  to  the  countiy,  and, 
above  nil,  marching  in  rain  and  throogh  water, 
lying  in  wet  clothes  on  damp  gronncC  yet  we 
oijy  lost  two  men  from  cholera.  A  deal  of 
credit  was  dae,  however,  to  the  colonel,  who 
hod  always  the  commissary  and  cooks  sent  on 
the  night  before,  so  tbat  on  our  arrival  in  camp 


a  ration  dram  of  arrack  and  a  hot  breakfast 

The  incident  I  am  to  relate,  happened  at 
Khandallo,  our  third  day's  march,  a  place 
well  known  to  all  sportsmen  in  the  Bombay 
presidency.  It  is  situated  at  the  top  of  the 
Bhore  Gbaut,  one  of  the  range  of  Diountaius 
which  traverse  Western  India  fnim  north  to 
south,  and  which  range  at  this  part  separates  the 
fertile  Deccan  from  the  no  less  fertile  Concon. 
The  sea-breeze  can  be  felt  here  in  all  its  fresh- 
ness; and  this,  combined  with  the  beantifol 
romantic  scenery,  and  the  lofty  ru^d  hills, 
causes  it  to  be  not  only  the  most  picturesque, 
but  the  most  deligbtful  encampment  on  the  road. 
It  wanted  still  ualf  ao  hour  of  rfaybreak  wheii 
we  reached  the  bottom  of  the  ghaut,  the  road 
to  the  top  of  which  is  oat  out  or  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  It bBierysteepzig-n^narrowpath, 
and  we  were  cautioned  to  keep  close  in  to  our 
right, as  astep  or  two  1«  the  left  would  have  taken 
□sashort  ciitdownto  the  bottom.  For  a  wonder, 
it  did  not  raio,  acd  we  bad  ascended  about  half 
way  when  the  sun  rose;  all abote  was  distinctly 
visible,  but  beneath  all  waa  still  dark  and  de- 
solate. This,  however,  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion; as  the  sun  got  higher  and  higher,  the 
shadows  below  rolled  gradually  away  and  dis- 
appeared; thenwuexposed  to  our  view,  one  of 
the  grandest  and  loveliest  of  scenes.  Onallsides 
thousands  of  cascades,  sparkling  like  crystal  in 
the  sunbeams,  leaped,  dasning  and  dancing  down 
the  face  of  the  ghaut.  The  dewdrops  on  the 
leaves  glittered  like  diamonds.  Everjtiunglooked 
healthy  and  refreshing ;  trees  were  in  bFossom ; 
birds  of  the  most  beautifiil  plumage  flattered 
around;  and&om  far  in  front  we  could  hear  our 
band  playing  a  cheerful  heart-stirrmg  tone. 
All  this  combined,  waa  such  a  relief  to  the  duU 
dreary  marching  of  the  few  hours  previous,  that 
we  stepped  on  with  increased  viniur,  thinkins 
mighty  little  of  the  had  road  we  had  traversed, 

r  the  bad  weather  we  had  endured. 
On  arriving  at  our  destination,  it  took  as  bat 

short  time  to  pitch  our  tents ;  of  course,  our 
breakfast  followed ;  and  then  some  of  aa 
started  off  for  a  stroll,  while  others  lay  down 
for  a  nap.  At  dinner-time  we  were  amused 
by  hearing  one  of  our  se^eants,  who  had  just 
returned  from  an  eiobring  expedition,  relate 
iiis  adventures  in  what  waa  considered  by  hia 
audience  rather  a  marvellous  style.  When  he 
finished,  a  laugh  went  round  at  his  cccount  of 
'le  perils  and  hair-breadth  escapes  he  had  had ; 

hich  nettled  him,  for  he  threw  down  two  rupees, 
offering  them  to  any  man  who  would  descend  the 
ravine  in  front,  and  gain  the  sammit  of  a  pre- 
cipice which  was  apparently  not  more  than  half 

mile  from  where  we  sat.    This  challenge  waa 

romptly  accepted  by  Fat  Flauigan  and  Dennia 

I'Hallaran,  who,  just  as  they  were,  without  either 
shoes  or  caps,  stated  off  to  attempt  the  feat. 

It  waa  abont  two  o'clock,  and  as  the  place 
seemed  so  near,  we  fully  expected  that,  they 
would  not  be  gone  more  than  a  couple  of 
hours.  We  looked  out  for  their  appearance  on 
the  appointed  pinnacle ;  but  three  honn  and 
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tlieii  attempt,  or  bod  gano  fuller  afield  io 
another  direction,  jet  felt  little  or  no  uneasi- 
BCAS  aboot  them :  oat  wheo  another  hour  had 
elapsed,  and  the  snadea  of  night  began  to  close, 
an  nneasj  feelbg  crept  over  us  all.  A  tiger-trap 
vos  onlj  a  fair  yards  from  oni  tent,  so  our  Grst 
dread  «as  that  tbej  bad  fallen  a  prej  to  some 
vild  animal,  or  had  tumbled  into  a  ravine,  or 
OTcr  a  precipice.  While  we  vere  jet  discuss- 
ing these  apprehensions,  the  sun  had  nearlj  gone 
dowu,  and  as  tlie  twiljght  is  but  short  in  the 
tropics,  we  had  resolveif  to  start  in  search  of 
the  missing  men,  when  O'Haliaran  was  descried 
aiowl;  returning.  Seeing  tliat  one  was  aafe,  all 
our  BTmpathies  were  now  about  the  other,  and 
poor  Dennis  waa  assailed  on  all  sides  with  ques- 
tions as  to  what  had  become  of  his  companion. 
To  our  asUmishment  and  surprise,  he  declared 
that  he  knew  no  more  aboat  him  than  we  did. 
"He  and  I  parted,"  he  said,  "shoitlj  after 
starting,  taking  different  routes,  and  haviog 
agreed  that  wboever  got  to  the  point  first 
Bhould  wait  for  the  other."  CHaJJaran  had 
been  nnsuccessful  in  hie  attempt,  and  had  con- 
aequentl;  returned,  expecting  to  have  foond 
flanigan  at  home  before  him. 

It  was  b  J  this  time  quite  dark,  and  the  greatest 
apprehension  was  felt  bj  all  as  to  the  probable 
fate  ofthe  misbinzmaa.  The  office™  now  heard 
I  of  the  affair,  and,  under  a  vague  idea  that  he 
mi^t  haTB  lost  himself,  about  one  hundred  of 
the  regiment,  officers  and  men,  descended  the 
gpT^  with  lanterns.  This  attempt  was  dangerous 
Dj  dajlight  even,  therefore  much  more  bo  at 
ugbt ;  for  none  of  the  natives  would,  for  love 
or  monej,  lead ;  tbej  certaiolj  followed,  but 
even  that  was  eautiouslj  done.  And  so  we  had 
to  £nd  OUT  wa^  as  we  best  could,  sliding, 
slipping,  stumbling,  and  tumbling,  until  we 
refumea  the  bottom :  fanc^mg  all  uie  time  that 
every  bush  contained  a  tiger,  and  tliat  every 
stone  hid  a  cobra  di  capeUo ;  for  what  could 
be  expected  from  griffiiis  like  us  f  And  when 
{  ve  had  got  thus  Ear,  what  more  could  be  done  F 
I  Our  Lanterns  but  bamljmade  thedarkness  visible, 
in  a  spot  where  the  sun's  rajs  had  never  reached. 
Entail  the  little  that  wo  could  do,  we  did;  bugles 
were  sounded,  pistols  fired,  and  men  shouted 
nntil  tbej  were  hoarse— all  fruitlessij.  After 
each  sound  or  shout  we  waited  for  a  replj,  but 
none  csmc  to  gladden  out  expectant  ears  ;  no 
faint  haUoa  answered ;  all  was  as  stiil  as  deatk 
After  remaining  there  nearlj  two  hours,  we  were 
oblif^d  to  retrace  our  stops,  with  the  sorrowful 
conviction  that  our  poor  comrade  had  eon  ~  ^~ 
an  untimelj  end. 

With  a  good  deal  of  trouble  we  got  back  the 

way  we  came,  and  to  our  touts :  where,  as  a 

mstterof  course,  all  the  talk  was  about  Flaaigan, 

I    Some  one  now  discovered  tltat  everj  regiment 

(     or  detachment  that  had  ever  lain  at  this  place 

j     had  lost  one    or  more  men  bj  Cioers.     We 

were  then  new  in  the  conntrj,  and  all  the  tales 

we  had  erer  heard  or  read  of  those  creatures 

came  to  our  recollection.  And  saoh  stories  were 


and  determined 


told  that  night  of  thor  daring  and  detormi 
character,  that  few  were  inclined  to  sleep,  and 

two  objecledtoljing  next  the  door  of  the  tent. 

We  marched  tbe  foUowing  morning  to  Carlee, 
leaving  a  sergeant  and  six  men  to  prosocuto  the 
search  aftor  Flonigan  hj  dajliglit ;  but  although 
tbev  looked  everywhere,  thev  gained  no  tidings 
of  Dim.    The  puij  overtook  us  at  night,  and, 

hearing  of  their  ill  success,  we  gave  up  all 
hope.  Somehow,  a  suspicion  had  been  gaining 
sroand  that  he  might  have  met  his  death  oj  the 
hand  of  his  comrade.  "  Thej  misht  have  quar- 
relled," said  some,  "  and  an  unluuij  blow  might 
have  proved  fttUl."  So  eveij  one  b^an  to  look 
ootdlv  upon  O'Haliaran,  and  this  he  could  not 
but  observe )  for,  if  it  was  not  openlj  expressed, 
u  stronglj  hinted ;  and  thus,  between  the 
loss  of  his  companion  and  tlie  suspicious  looks 
of  his  comrades,  the  poor  fellow  seemed  like  one 
out  of  his  senses. 

We  next  reached  Wa^om,  where  a  court  of 

inquiry  was  ordered  to  assemble,  to  report  on 

the  disappearance  of  private  Flanigan.     Just 

as  the  proceedings  of  the  conrt  had  terminated 

its   returning   bim   missing,  there  was  a 

se  and  uproar  in  the  camp ;  all  hands  turned 
out  to  see  what  was  the  cause,  when,  to  our  eur- 
prise  and  Kreat  jo;,  we  saw  four  men  lifting 
flanigan,  M  alive  and  heartj,  though  appa- 
rentlv  hurt,  out  of  the  mail-mrt.  The  Gnt 
to  shake  hands  with  him  was  O'Haliaran, 
who,  orjing  and  langhing  bj  tnma,  was  accosting 
all  the  men  who  stood  round  with  "  Sure,  and 
now  diil  I  kill  him  ?" 

Flanigan  was  taken  to  hospital,  where  his 
right  foot  was  discovered  to  he  cut  dreodfuUj, 
and  so  ioBomed  and  swollen  that  it  was  doubtful 
for  some  time  whether  it  would  not  have  to  be 
amputated ;  but  eventuallv  it  got  quito  well. 
It  was  rather  remorkabb  that  be  would  give  us 
but  little  information  about  the  accident ;  in  fact, 
he  always  avoided  the  subject.  It  was  not  until 
years  afterwards,  and  when  we  were  encamped 
again  upon  the  same  spot,  that  I  beard  him  re- 
iale  his  adventure.  I  will  endeavour  to  give  his 
narrative  as  nearly  as  possible  in  bis  own  words ; 

"When  Dennis  and  I  parted,  I  took  what 
seemed  to  be  the  nearest  road,  but  which  in 
reahtj  tamed  out  to  be  the  longest  and  most 
difficult.  It  was  the  most  tuoible-down'path 
that  ever  I  traversed,  at  one  time  going  dovrn 
the  searlj  perpendicular  side  of  a  water-course, 
and  of  such  a  steep  descent  that  one  false  step 
would  have  finished  my  wmderings.  1  had  to 
scramble  here  and  there  with  onlj  a  shrub  or 
tree-root  to  sustain  me,  and  these  esve  waj 

firettv  often;  but  I  alwajs  managed,  as  one 
oiled,  to  lay  hold  of  another,  and,  atruggliag 
□n  in  this  manner,  I  at  last  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  rock,  the  summit  of  which  ms  mj  goal. 

"  On  coating  my  ejes  upward  I  now  perceived 
the  difficultj  of  the  task  I  had  uiulertaken,  and 
hesitated  to  ascend.  Above  was  a  perpen- 
dicular rock  of  great  height,  the  cmlj  apparent 
waj  to  the  top  of  which  was  a  narrow  footpath, 
aonie  ten  or  twelve  inches  wide,  which,  winding 
to  the  left  up  the  faoe  of  the  precipice,  seeminsljr 


AIX  THE  YEAB  BOnNS, 


kdtothenuBimt.  UnderoMth  tMs,  m  b  moon- 
tiin.  stream,  swollSB.  br  the  rains  to  tiie  siu  and 
Tdodty  of  a  riv«.  I  could  DOirpemiTe  that 
the  tmlwafTerf  hazardous;  bat  I  bad  gone  too 
far  to  retuni,  and  what  1  dreaded  most  was  the 
jten  of  mr  oomradea  at  m;  lasroeocMfal  at- 
tempt. The  only  word  for  me  was '  Forwaid !' 
and  so  I  began  to  scramble  aloft,  oantionil;, 
howBvar,  and  dii^^inij  dose  to  the  rock,  walldiig 
on  stni  bj  step,  looking  apwarda— I  oared  aot 
look  £>wn.  In  tJiia  maimer  I  had  got  about 
half  wnj,  when  I  came  to  an  obstacle.  Abont 
six  feet  of  the  path  had  gvren  way.  I  was 
DOir  nearly  snspoided.  To  retara  was  impos- 
sible; to  go  fiHTard  appnently  the  same.  1 
bitterly  repented  having  come  on  the  expedi- 
tion,  or  of  having  left  CVHallaran,  and  I  would 
bare  giTcn  all  the  world  to  hare  been  back  once 
more  safe  in  mj  tent.  What  made  m^  situ*4i(»i 
seem  more  terrible  was  the  conpanitiTe  silence, 
and  the  abaence  of  all  human  sym^thy,  for 
nothing  conld  be  beard  but  the  niatimg  of  the 
wat«ra  lar  below.  If  I  could  only  bat  olear  the 
gap,  allaiidit  jet  be  well.  Abo>Te  my  head  and 
within  reactt  of  my  am,  the  broMh  of  a  small  tree 
hmw  temptin|dy,  and  I  decided  at  last  to  awiw 
myaelf  across  1^  that,  i  tried  it  well,  too  w«i 
perhap.  Then,  holding  my  breath,  I  made  the 
spring :  my  left  foot  had  just  toncbed  the  oppo- 
nte  side,  and  in  another  moment  I  sboold  have 
been  safe,  when  snsfi  went  Hie  twig^  and  down 
I  fell,  erashii^  throoeh  the  roote  and  abru\a 


infallinc,  yet  in  that  riiort  space  of  time  ^the 

principal  events  of  ny  lih  seined  to  pm  bekae 

me;  1  also  thou^t  of  my  body  strikii^  the  rocks 

and  bonndiog  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  that 

I  shoald  be  dead  befere  I  reacited  the  bottom. 

All  this  and  more  flashed  witb  inooncHrablB 

rqtidity  throogh  on  bram— whca  my  foot  itradt 

on  something.  1  felt  a  sharp  pnn,  and  than  fonad 

myself  whirling  rouad  uul  rooad  like  an  ^- 

BheD  among  nubii^  turboletit  waters,  whi^ 

I    earned  me  onward  with  Kceat  swittDess.     1 

I    had  JQst  sense  and  etrenirtn  enoagh  to  strike 

.'  out  for  the  aide  (laoldly  I  eoold  swira  well), 

I    which  I  reached  exhausted.  I  oiaa^ed  to  crawl 

oat,  and  then  observed  tiiat  in  my  right  foot 

there  was  a  severe  cut,  from  whieh  the  blood 

flowed  pleatifnlly.    I  felt  deeply  tbankfnl  to  a 

merciftu  Kovidom  for  having  tbaa  saved  me 

I    from  a  vioknt  Aetik,  bnt  had  only  got  a  few 

jarda  from  the  water-side  when  1  faurted.  Then 

for  a  time  idl  was  quite  Uanh,  though  I  fancied 

I  heard  aoutda.  Ilwy  may  have  been  the  {listols 

or  the  bugles,  or,  more  probably,  the  nobe  oC 

the  nidmg  waters  near  me. 

"I  have  no  idea  how  long  I  lay  in  that  ccm- 
ditioiL  All  I  know  ia,  thi^  when  I  eune  to 
myself  I  found  that  the  rain  had  ceased,  and 
timt  the  son  was  high.  I  lay  moaing  tor  a  long 
time.  At  first  I  had  no  pun ;  I  was  b««ly 
Consoions  of  being  awake  aid  having  a  pfeasant 
dream-like  feeling  over  me;  the  son  was  shining, 
the  birds  were  singing,  and  the  waters  ran 
menily  past  me  in  their  oonne,  aad  to  a  tone 


whieh  Btemed  in  barmonj  with  the  wavii^ 
bo«ghs  of  the  bvat.  fiat  recollection  came  at 
last,  uid  with  it  pain.  [  looked  at  my  foot, 
and  fbond  liiat  mo  Ueeding  had  stopped  (bat 
the  wound  was  large,  detf^  and  je^ed),  wd 
that  it  WM  swo&en  to  thnoe  its  proper  sin. 
Porto&ately  I  bad  got  out  of  tlie  stream  at  tbe 
nda  next  KbaadidlB. 

"  As  1 1^  ooaeideiiB^  what  to  d(^  I  wai  obliged 
tocometo  the  oouclusion  that  while  I  renamed 
wherel  wai^  I  shoald  have  bnt  apoor  chuice  of 
bcng  seen  \ij  aay  one — my  only  liop»^for  the 
streaiK  had  carried  me  down  mither  into  the 
jmgte,  and  ferfrom  any  track  except  the  traoks 
of  wild  animals,  and  I  could  not  rejiress  a 
shudder  when  I  thought  of  them.  Sjiowiw 
that  my  only  safety  lay  in  aetion,  I  commcnaed 
enwlii^  in  the  direation  ot  the  village.  Mf 
progress,  of  oonrte,  was  sbw,  and  bang  very 
weak,  I  was  obliged  to  stcu>  often  to  rest 
myself;  as  I  was  doing  so,  all  at  once  I  ob- 
served an  animal  creeping  oroockingly  towards 
me;  it  cane  nearer  am  nearer,  aul  its  fiiab- 
ing  eyes  were  fixed  on  mine.  Uy  blood  ran 
cold  SB  the  idea  forced  itself  on  me  that 
it  was  a  tiger,  and  I  gave  up  hojK.  I  reool- 
leeted,  however,  having  heaid  of  men  eseapit^ 


from  those  animals  by  feigning  death,  and,  act- 
n  the  thought,  I  turned  myself  dat  on  the 
ind  wiUi  my  face  downward.    In  this  w 


I  lay  for  a  few  seconds,  wliich  at  the  time  ap> 
Deared  hoars,  said  tiiii  snapenae  I  ooold  not 
War:  so,  raising  my  head  a  little  aad  looking 
o»er  mj  arm,  I  carefully  watched  the  wary 
advaaee  of  my  sutag<uiist.  Closer  and  closer  he 
cama,  freqnently  halting,  and  then  I  perceived 
that  it  was  no  tiger,  but  a  bjKna.  Thia  was  a 
httle  relief  oertainly,  hot,  in  my  weak  states 
I  should  hare  been  an  easy  prey  to  a  wild  oat. 
Be  was  close  to  me,  and  hia  breathing  was  fear^ 
folly  distinct ;  preseutlv  a  shiver  ran  throaeh 
my  frame,  when  I  felt  nis  nose  touch  my  bo^, 
a*  he  began  smelling  me  all  over.  I  Uiink  it 
was  despair  that  kept  me  qniet,  as  I  lav  qnite  stiH 
until  he  came  to  my  head;  bat  men  I  felt 
his  sold  nose  touch  my  ear,  I  sprang  up  and 
g»B  a  veil  that  might  have  been  heard  for  a 
mile.  At  this,  the  brate,  as  much  fri^tened 
as  I  was,  wheeled  roand,  uidahamng  down  the 
hill,  dist^peared  in  tbe  jungle.  Wbea  be  was 
out  of  sight,  I  Inathed  Crael;  again ;  bnt  the  ex- 
oitemnit  had  beta  too  much  for  me,  and,  fidliiig 
to  tlw  groand,  I  swooned  away. 

"  I  lagr  tbua  mtil  the  foUowiiwinonung,  and  I 
soj^Mneit  was  tbe  soreechingcu  the  parrots  and 
the  cbattaring  of  the  monkeyi^  who  were  swing- 
ing and  ganboUii^  ia  the  trees  above,  tutt 
caused  me  to  awake.  I  could  now  find  that  I 
was  much  weaker  than  on  the  previoaB  day,  fbr 
what  with  loss  of  blood,  want  of  food,  and  ex- 
poture  to  the  «e«tbet  for  two  days  and  nights, 
I  ooold  seaieel^  move.  Bnt  when  I  thousht  of 
my  fate,  'lost  mthejui^e,'  where,  if  not  found 
soon,  I  must  be  devoiued  by  wild  beasts,  or, 
failing  tiiat,  die  of  hunger,  I  resolved  to  strode 
OB,  3o  on  I  went,  managing  somehow  or  other 
to  get  along— crawling  as  Wan. 


COTTON  CDLTITATION  IN  BENGAL. 


"  I  noierober  losing  my  bdt,  in  te  pocket  of 
whidh  was  kbout  tM  nipwo*  (it  slipped  from 
round  mj  vnirt),  and  1  nii^  by  umpl^  n- 
tending  my  arm  have  teooTered  it,  but  it  did 
not  eost  ine  ft  thought;  had  there  been  Ire 
himdRd  times  as  much  in  it,  I  m  certam  the 
Rflolt  mold  hare  been  the  same ;  eH  I  cared 
lAont,  was  to  get  forward.  80  I  crawled  along, 
■lowly  and  with  difficulty,  yet  poraetered  until 
I  Ttaehed  a  lerri  piece  of  mnnd,  where  some 
hnlUaes  wen  f eedmg.  I  looked  anxioBBlyaboiit, 
ninl^  faoDing  to  see  a  hUBsn  bong,  Int  wn  dia- 
appointed.  At  thia  moment  a  baXklo  desaried 
me^  who  swaged  m;^  atteatkm  for  the  nest  ten 
minutea.  Approaching  within  a  docm  yards  of 
me,  he  begin  lashli^  his  tail  and'  tossinc  bis 
bead.  To  distraet  hu  attention,  I  laid  hcdd  of 
a  atone,  and,  making  a  great  efibrt,  stood  q] 
and  attempted  to  ^row  it  at  him.  God  hel, 
me  !  it  fell  at  my  feet ;  I  was  quite  poweiieas. 
^us  seemed  only  to  eninge  the  animal  more, 
for  he  tore  np  the  groimd  with  bss  homs,  and  in 
■U  likelihood  I  shinild  bare  been  the  neit  oldest 
for  him  to  tear  tip,  had  not  a  black  ohokia 
(hoj),  who  now  liu^ily  saw  my  predievnent, 
ran  towards  as,  driren  him  off,  and  saved  me. 

"  Upon  discoverine  that  I  was  sa  English 
soldier,  he  ran  off  toKhandalla,  and  in  a  short 
time  returned  with  assistMice.  I  was  very  care- 
fiilly  tikken  npand  carried  totheacecmimodation 
bungalow,  i^n  two  Enropeiui  gentlemen, 
trarellinfi-  dawk  down  oonntir,  had  ji^  arrived. 
The  natives  bad  ^ready  eiptained  to  them  all 
tboat  me  before  I  was  hioaght  in,  and  then, 
Indian  like,  set  to,  iabttering  ronmd  abont  me  all 
at  once.  The  two  Englishmen  oleared  the  place 
of  them,  and,  in  the  spirit  and  with  the  msiner 
<rf  tme  Samaritans,  washed  my  foot,  bathed  it 
with  brandy,  dressed  it,  got  me  feod  emd  drink, 
gave  me  a  ehaoge  of  clothes,  paid  my  fore  by 
onrk  on  to  where  the  regiment  was,  and,  at 
parting,  in  a  tmly  delicate  and  considerate' 
manner  aUpped  five  rupees  into  my  hand.  1 
■hall  never,  while  I  hve,  foi^et  their  kindness, 
MoA  I  have  regretted  ever  since  that  I  did  not 
a;^  those  gentlemen  their  names.  But  I  was 
too  fi»erish  and  tnnd)led  to  think  of  inqnitisg. 

"  I  overtook  the  regiment  that  afternoon,  and 
WB  taken  to  hoAiiCs],  where  I  lay  for  months 
before  I  recovered." 


COTTON  CULTIVATION  IN  BESGAL. 


the  beginning  a 
Mtton  has  mgrotsed  the 
"^'^  '  *'  n  government.    With 


of  the  Bri. 


promptitude,  it  is  exerting  itself,  to  the  utmost 
extent  compatibla  with  the  financial  means  of 
the  conntiv,  towards  fiwilitating  an  immediate 
iacKaae  of  the  prodnction  of  oottoo,  as  well  as 
,  towanb  improving  the  means  of  bringing  the 

*  ISgbt  jtan  sftsrwards,  wlwa  ftt^ag  ttaa  plao* 
OD  the  msn^  Fluigu  wsot  to  >«•  wben  b«  foU 
•ad  whan  ha  had  lain.  H«  trackad  right  ap,  au^ 
atrange  u  it  maj  appear,  ha  fboud  Us  belt  and 
maaej  whare  he  left  thaui.  PiobaUf,  no  honan 
biing  hkl  bean  on  that  spot  sine*. 


tlie  activity  d  Ulaachesier  and  the  manntev 
taring  towns  in  Yorkshire.  In  a  recent  speech 
delivered  in  this  countn,  Ml.  loiiw,  the  ehao- 
oelloT  of  the  Indian  exchequer,  frankly  acknow- 
ledges the  eiistenoe  of  seri<Tus  difficoltiea  in  the 
w^  of  the  Indian  supply  ever  rivallinK  the 
aitnnal  supply  from  America ;  but  he  still  nolds 
oat  the  hope  that  the  Indian  government  will 
eoutinue  its  efforts  towards  making  England  as 
much  independent  of  America  in  Hie  supply  at 
cotton  as  possible.  * 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Indian  cotton  is  in- 
ferior t4i  that  of  America  i  that  the  present  esti- 
mated annual  prodoetion  of  the  fcomer  b  otdy 
3,500,000  bales,  beuig  l,eOO,000  b^es  less  than 
what  is  consumed  in  Ei^and  itself ;  and  that 
it  win  take  too  lon^  a  time  to  facilitate  the 
means  of  transport  m  India.  But  it  has  not 
been  sattshetarily  pnved  that  i^eM  defects  an 
irremediable.  A  superior  mode  of  cultivation 
may  improve  hodi  tne  quantity  and  quality  of 
IntfiBn  cotton. 

From  the  earliest  ages,  India  has  sttpplied  the 
finest  mustins,  made  of  her  own  cotton,  to 
various  civilised  nations.  Not  to  refer  to  the 
Book  of  Ssther  (oh.  i.  v.  6),  where  the  Sanskrit 
word  ksrpas  (for  cotton)  occurs,  it  is  pretty  well 
known  that  Indian  muslins  were  used  in  Europe 
in  the  flrst  century  after  Christ.  The  "  serue 
vestes,"  so  highly  valued  bj  the  ladies  of  Impe- 
rial Bome,  irere  made  of  Indian  cotton,  ^e 
author  of  the  "Periptus  of  the  BrjtLrean  Sea" 
mentions  the  extreme  fineness  and  traasparetu^ 
of  the  muaHns  of  India.  Two  Mahomedan 
travellers  of  the  ninth  century  cenoborate  the 
above  statement.  Theysay :  "Inthiassmecoun- 
tty  (India}  tJiey  make  cotton  garments  in  m 
extraordinary  a  manner  that  nowhere  else  are 
the  like  to  be  seen,  ^ese  garments  are,  for 
the  most  part,  round,  and  wove  to  that  degree 
of  fineness  that  they  may  be  drawn  through  a 
ring  of  middling  siie."  further,  the  airotm,  m 
"  running  water,"  the  tiubxtm,  or  "  night  dew," 
snd  various  other  so-called  fine  cloths,  the  de- 
light of  the  females  in  the  household  of  Maho- 
medan emperors,  were  also  produced  In  India.* 

Undoubtedly,  the  best  mnriins  used  to  be 
mann&ctured  ia  Dacca  only;  but  those  of 
other  parts  of  India  were  quite  good  for  ordi- 
nary purposes.  Then  is  no  intelligible  reason 
whyLidia  shonldaotretaJD,  or  rather  r^ain,  her 
position  as  a  eotton-producdng  country.  If  she 
had  not  a  rival  in  America,  and  if  planten  had 
been  eneounged  instead  of  having  been  snubbed 
and  libdled,  the  commerce  of  £dia  in  cotton 
would  have  been  in  a  veiy  diftrent  condition 
to-dior.  In  March  last,  the  writer  passed  through 
the  oistriBt  of  Bordwar,  in  Bengal.  He  m^ 
maa^  inquiries  respjecti^  the  mode  of  cotton 
cultivation,  atid  a  brief  sketch  of  thair  rtsa&ts  ia 
>w  oflhied  to  the  reader. 
The  seeds  of  cotton  collected  from  previous 
crops,  and  intended  to  be  sown,  u«  picked  with 
can  and  dried  in  the  sun.    They  are  kept    . 

*  T^lorti  Topognph^  of  Dacca. 
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stopped  ap  in  a  Te»el,  geDenUy  an  old  rensp- 
tacle  of  oU  or  oUrified  butter,  and  hung  up  to 
tbe  loof  of  tbe  hut  used  u  a  kitcheo.  Buore 
tlie  approach  of  the  month  of  Aswin  (September- 
October),  the  proper  time  of  planting  tne  seeds 
are  steeped  in  water  for  several  days,  and  are 
then  sown  in  some  rich  manure :  eenetallj,  tbe 
beddi^  of  covhoosci.  When  the  blades  ap- 
pear, the  plants  are  removed  to  the  ground 
already  prepared.  High  lands  are  chosen  for 
the  crop,  aod  are  ploughed  croBswise  from  eight 
to  twelve  times  until  tbej  present  a  lerel  surface. 
The  plants  are  then  set  in  regoUi  rows,  distant 
about  two  cubits  &om  each  other.  The  la- 
bour of  foDT  men  is  ueeessaij  to  the  planting 
of  one  biggah  (one-third  of  an  acre}  in  one  day. 
The  plants  gniW  to  the  height  of  aom  three  to 
three  and  a  naif  feet,  their  branches  spread  each 
wajr  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  feet,  the  roots 
gomg  to  a  depth  of  the  same  extent,  and  reach- 
ing sidewise  the  length  of  from  nine  inches  to 
one  foot.  Tn  the  months  of  December  and 
January,  the  labour  of  two  meu  per  biggah  is  em- 
ployed in  Arrowing  roond  the  plants,  and  weed- 
u^.  Doring  tbe  month  of  Falgoon  (Tebnutry- 
llsrcb)theplantsflpweriandthecr(miseBthered 
during  tbe  months  of  Fauhakh  and  JaiuUha — in 
other  words,  from  the  latter  end  of  April  to  the 
mIddLe  of  June ;  Uay  being  usually  tue  busiest 
month.  Irrigation  is  resorted  to  when  there 
a  paucity  of  rain :  bat,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
plants  are  watered  twice  a  month  during  March 
and  ApriL  The  pUnts  are  not  generally  subject 
to  any  particular  disease ;  though  hailstorms 
during  tue  approach  of  summer,  and  a  kind  of 
erub  oaUed  Lal-poia,  or  "  red  insect,"  sometimes 
uqure  them.  A  crop  is  estimated  at  from  sixty 
to  ninety  taert  (two  pounds  to  the  Mtr)  per 
biggah  ;  and  the  aversge  proportion  of  wool  to 
the  seeds  is  as  one  to  three  nearly :  the  wool 
selling  at  less  thsn  ten  mpiet  (a  fw/w  equal 
two  Bliillings)  per  thirty  seers.  It  baa  been 
timated  that,  more  than  three  thousand  bipgaht 
of  land  are  under  cotton  cultiTstiou  in  Burd- 
wan,  while  the  annual  produce  realises  about 
twenty-fire  thousand  rupees. 

The  above  statement  is  partly  wplicable  to 
sererai  other  districts  in  Bengal,  such  ss  Uo<^- 
lee,  S4  FerzuDuahs,  Baraiet,  &c.  Content 
witii  what  they  have  learnt  from  their  ancestors, 
and  wanting  encouragement  and  eiamnle,  the 
ouitivators  go  on  according  to  their  old  rude 
methods.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Bri- 
tuh  skill  can  introduce  many  important  im. 
provements  into  the  mode  of  cultivation.  Nor 
are  the  people  of  lodia,  at  least  of  Bengal,  on- 
willing  to  oO'Operste  with  the  capit^ts  of 
Britain.  Ckinveisation  with  more  than  one  temin- 
dar,  or  landholder,  and  with  several  cultirstors 
at  different  places,  brought  out  the  £aot  that  they 
would  gUdly  turn  their  whole  mind  to  the  cultj 
ration  of  cotton  iftheg  iMrtprtmert;/  renaauraied. 
The  latter  clause  is  italicised,  because  it  is  the 
writer's  belief  that  the  caltiratora  rarely  get  ade- 
gnate  remuneration  when  they  are  employed  by 
leans,  such  sa  indigo  punters.  Not  that 
'  3  a  rJe  of  oot  paying  for  tlie 


:k  performed,  but  because  their  native  servants  , 
deprive  the  cultivators  of  their  due.  These  na- 
tives,  Bs  a  class  (whether  they  be  in  the  employ 
of  indigo  planters  or  of  semiudars,  or  even  of 
government),  may  be  charactorised  ss  Ljiedncated 
and  unprinciple<£  It  is  from  their  intercourse 
with  such  natives  thst  some  English  writers  1 
have  unfortunately  drawn  their  opinion  of  the 
national  character.  Gain  (by  whatever  means 
it  msT  be  secured)  is  the  all-absorhing  ol^eet  of 
their  lives,  and  tliey  never  miss  an  opportonity  . 
of  extorting  money  from  the  poor  ryoft.  The 
ryoU  are  a  timid  race  of  men,  who  seldom  dare 
make  any  oomphunts,  espetnslly  as  the  native 
officials  take  care  to  impress  them  with  tbe 
falsehood  that  the  laitb  (meaning  the  Euro- 
pean) is  himself  determined  not  to  pay  thea 
more.  Should  any  lyot  ever  venture  to  lay  his  ' 
grievances  before  a  £uiopean  plauter,  be  is 
generally  met  with  a  CMlajm  ffadiat~"6et 
away,  you  ass  !"  either  because  the  Euro- 
is  duped  by  his  wily  servsnts,  or  be- 
he  thinks  it  inconsistent  with  his  dignity 
to  intsrfere  with  minor  details  :  sometimes,  per- 
haps, because  of  sheer  idleness.  The  conse- 
lence  is,  that  the  ryots  grumble,  and  bUme 

eir  employers,  and  jog  on. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  this  evilF  How 
ought  the  British  capitalists  to  proceed  with 
n^ud  to  the  cultivation  of  cott<ui  P  Tbe  un- 
principled amiahs  shonld  be  as  much  dispensed 
with  as  possible.  Employ  educated  natives,  and 
ten  to  one  thoy  will  prove  themselves  fsithful 
both, to  their  employers  and  the  ryots.  Give 
them  decent  salaries,  and  in  the  long  run  they 
will  prove  to  be  cheap.  The  educated  men  in 
Bengal  being  geuer^y  resident  about  towns, 
may  not  he  lamiliar  enough  with  the  mufussil, 
or  provincial  affairs,  to  be  at  once  perfectly  use- 
ful ;  but  their  honesty  and  integrity  will  amply 
compensate  for  their  lack  of  local  knowledge, 
which  tliey  will  soon  acqnire.  Such  employ- 
ments will  render  tlie  educated  natives,  the 
alumni  of  colleges  and  sohools,  fai  more  useful 
to  their  country  than  they  can  now  possibly  be.  ' 
These  remarks  are  written  by  one  of  the  Hindoo 
race,  who  confidently  hopes  and  believes  that  if 
British  capitalists  wiU  adopt  proper  methods  for 
the  raising  of  cotton  in  India,  th^  will  not  only 
be  able  to  invest  their  capital  proatably  to  them- 
selves, but  will  also  be  the  instruments  of  con- 
ferring lasting  benefits  upon  the  people  of  that 
country. 


PROFESSOR  BON  TON. 

IS  TWO  CElPt^BS.      CH&FTEn  THE  IiAST.  1 

I  AH  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  con*  I 

eluding  portion  of  I*rofe»sor  Bon  Ton's  advice —  | 

that  witD  whichnehave  now  to  do — is  devoted  | 

in  great  measure  to  the  subject  of  morning  calls,  ' 

tliQURh  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  dimcultiea  I 

which  some  among  us  experience  in  getting  ' 

throng  visits  of  ceremony  are  by  no  means  1 

likely  to  be  lessened  by  the  Professor's  instruc-  i 

tions.    These  are  in  the  main  confined  to  ex-  | 

tonal  matters,  the  t^ing  of  chairs,  the  re-  i 
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eeiniw  of  tbe  Tiritor,  &o.  The  great  difficult; 
of  Snamg  eosfersation,  is  not  even  touched  upon 
in  this  aactioii  of  our  author's  work. 

True,  the  nnhappT  wretch  who  is  bent  on 

makiiig  a  monuog  call  ia  freel;  advised  as  to  tbe 

faoQiB  at  which  Be  should  or  shonld  not  paj  a 

visit,  as  to  what  he  is  to  do  when  he  ii  offered 

a  chair,  or  when  this  ciTilitj  is  refirained  from ; 

in  all  these  matters  be  is  well  prompted,  bat  not 

ft  word  of  advice  is  fpven  to  him  as  to  what, 

I     when  once  is  his  diair,  he  is  to  begin  to  talk 

aboot.    I  r^«t  this  tiii  more,  berante  there 

is  an  impressiiHi  abroad  that  a  maoh  greater 

,    abundance  and  variet*  of  subjects  is  intradaced 

into  Fcendi  smaU-taik  than  is  the  ease  with  ns ; 

\    and  above  all,  that  tiie  French  never  talk  u  we  do 

.    about  the  w^her.    If  &e  oonvemtion  proper 

1    fot  morning  calls  had  been  mentioned  ojrtlie 

Rttfessor,  depend  on  it  he  wonld  have  suggested 

that  bis  pnpila  should  begin  with  tbe  weather. 

This  topic  is,  indeed,  la^j^  discDSsed  in  France, 

Knd  the  only  diffisrenoe  m  this  respect  between 

the  two  nations  seems  to  me  to  be,  that  the 

Kenoh  do  not  pursue  it  and  worry  it  with  snch 

fnrj  and  venom  as  we  do.    After  a  few  remarks 

1    thsf  let  the  weather  ^one,  while  we  trv  back  to 

:    last  month,  last  spring,  last  winter,  the  winter 

befwe  last,  the  thunderstorm  before  tbe  one 

before  las^  and  stick  to  it  till  it  drops  ex- 

I  luuuted  from  oar  hands. 

.1        B;  far  the  most  valuable,  though  most  dispi- 
[    riting  ^art  of  Professor  Bon  Ton's  treatise  is 
Uut  which  rehttes  to  what  he  calls  the  "  Exigen- 
cies of  Society."     It  was  when  I  came  to  the 

II  ooBsideratioa  of  this  parlicnLar  section  of  the 
''  woric,  that  I  began  to  liave  doubts  whether 
1 1    I  should  be  acting  wiselj  in  having  anything  at 

I    all  to  do  with  a  state  of  societv  whose  "eii- 
I    gencies"  were  so  man  j,  end,  as  wilt  presently  ap- 
,  I     pear,  attended  with  snch  frequent  demands  upou 
'I    thepuise.  Thevery  first  sentence  of  the  opening 
'.    chapter  on  the  "Exigencies"  is  alarmingly  ex- 
pensive in  its  tone :  "If  you  lose  yonr  fortune, 
:|     retire  from  the  world  before  the  world  has  time 
to  retire  from  you."    And  E^n ;  "  Tbe  world 
',    has  numerous  exigencies  wuch  can  only  be 
satisfied  by  means  of  money."    What  these 

I    we  shall  not  be  long  in  finding  ont.    " 

i    exigencies,"  says  our  author,  "of  the  New  Year's 

Day  Festival,  reipire  that  on  that  occasion  one 

should  disburse  m  presents  ten  times  the  value 

of  the  dinners  which  one  has  received  in  the 

coarse  of  the  year,auder  pain  of  being  set  down 

as  a  stingy  wretA  who  knows  nothug  of  life. 

As   to  other  hospitalities   of  less  v^ue  than 

dinners,  such  as  invitations  to  balls,  soirdes,  and 

the  like,  these   too  may  repay  with  gifts   of 

smaller  price;  bnt,  reniiember,  the  more  the 

gifts  are  valuable,  the  greater  will  be  yonr 

'    putation  for  amiability."     It  is  winy  to  . 

I    Professor  to  haie  to  fall  into  thiB  dreadfnl 

<    bahion  of  New  Year  donations,  and  the  fol- 

I    lowing  mode  of  getting  out  of  the  scrape,  which 

}    he  has  donbtlesa  tried  himself,  is  given  for  the 

I    public  benefit:  "An  absence,"  he  says,  "of  a 

,  1    month  from  town  (the  month  of  January),  it  may 

'!    be  a  red  or  a  pretended  absence,  will  nold  you 


absolved  from  all  those  exigencies,  bnt  you  run    i 

''''e  risk  of  being  snspBcted  of  stinginess."  I 

In  going  into  this  subject  of  toe  "Sxigen- 


the  risk  of  being  snspBcted  of  stinginess." 

detail,  our  Professor  be^ios  with    j 


those  which  are  connected  with  drawing-room 
gamblbg.  On  this  theme.  Monsieur  Bon  Ton 
ipeaks  very  strongly.  "  Play,"  he  says,  "  is  the 
iname  of  our  drawing-rooms,  the  vice  of  Bon 
Ton,  the  triumph  of  fools.  Play  is  the  gate  by 
which  all  the  ignoble  passions  find  access  into 
aocie^ — avarice,  greed,  and  deceit." 

"  rlay,"  he  continues,  "puts  an  end  to  all 
sense  of  shame,  as  will  he  seen  by  the  fact  that 
in  some  magnificent  drawing-rooms  it  is  con- 
sidered tbe  duty  of  the  winner  to  put  a  certain 
sum  under  the  candlestick,  to  pay  for  tbe  price 
otthocards.  It  is  true,  however '  tbe  Professor 
adds,  "  that  this  ingenious  mode  of  asking  for 
alms  only  exists  in  the  present  day  in  certain 
salons,  wnich  are  altogether  behind  the  age." 

The  exigencies  of  play  may  be  shuffled  out  of 
}y  yonr  declining  to  sit  down  to  the  table,  but 
mere  are  others  connected  with  French  life  from 
which  there  is  no  such  escape.  There  are  some 
social  ceremonies  in  which,  if  yon  are  once  in- 
volved, the  "exigencies"  are  down  upon  jou 
with  a  vengeance.  A  christening  is  one  of  these. 
Here  is  the  author*a  view  of  the  dnties  of  a  god- 
father : 

The  office  of  a  godfather  is  always  an  un- 
pleasant one,  because  custom  has  really  con- 
verted it  into  a  species  of  tsi. 

''  Unless  you  are  very  rich,  ora  near  relative, 
that  circumstances  oblige  vou  to  it,  refuse  in 
many  words  the  proposal  that  yon  should 
accept  this  fnnction. 

"l^ere  are  certain  fathers  in  this  town 
(Paris)  who  only  choose  rich  people  as  god- 
parents to  their  children,  that  they  may 
assure  them  a  resource  for  the  futnre. 

"  If  your  fortnne  is  a  limited  one,  refuse,  for 
should  you  accept  you  will  either  be  set  down 
as  a  niggard  if  you  make  a  small  present,  or  a 
vain  coxcomb,  who  is  spending  more  than  he  can 
afford,  if  you  make  a  lar^  one." 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  show  that  it  is 
not  without  reason  that  he  gives  oil  these  cau- 
tions. If  you  accept  the  office  you  are  in  for 
the  following  donations : 

"  You  owe,  first  of  all,  a  present  to  the  mother 
of  the  child.  You  should  inform  yonrself  clan- 
destinely beforehand  what  will  be  acceptable 
to  her — a  bracelet,  for  example,  or  some  other 
article  of  jewellery.  In  lower  life,  a  box  of 
verr  choice  bonbons  might  be  considered  a 
sufficient  present. 

"To  the  godmother,  you  most  present  from 
six  to  a  dozen  pairs  of  white  gloves,  in  addition 
to  boxes  of  sngar-plums  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  enable  her  to  be  liberal  with  them  among  her 
friends.  If  she  is  young,  yon  will  add  a  bouquet 
of  orange,  or  other  white  flowers ;  and  if  yon 
unite  with  them  some  fashionable  knlok-knaok, 
the  whole  will  be  well  received. 

"  The  godmother  may  refuse  everythiiv  else 
biit  the  bouquet  and  the  sugar-plums.  If  she 
accepts  the  other  offerings  of  the  godfoiher,  it 
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ma;  be  ooostrnad  into  Iter  Maieptiiig  him  h  r 
suitor;  wliile,  if  after  acoqitiiig  Uiiwe  fcifta,  abe 
in  totn  EeodB  a  present  to  tne  god&ther,  it  is 
looked  upon  as  the  indication  of 


'  The  fodmoths  is  «ipeotad  to  preinil;  tlie 
motber  of  the  ohild  vith  an  fiegaat  box  of  habf - 

"  The  godfather  mutt  be  the  great  distribator 
of  eagor-plnsiB  1  of  tfaeM  lie  muet  pnmdB  liimaelf 
with  at  least  twantj  boxes. 

"  Those  eogar-plDnia  matt  nerer  he  pceaented 
in  a  M>er  bi^  but  in  deccrated  bcoee,  cr  at  the 
voj  Inst  in^esBot  and  gib  eotsnoopas. 

"The  sugar-^uma  given  to  i^  semnte  Biag 


"  The  nwuthl;  nnne  and  ihe  ohild'c 
each  to  leeeiTs  a  box  of  sogar-^ams. 

"Whan  tiie  oerNnmy  ia  over,  the  godfather 
^Tea  to  tiie  prieat  a  box  of  angw-plnnu,  eontain- 
u^  besides,  certain  g^  or  fin£«ne  pieoes. 
iiter  wliidi  he  puts  his  hand  into  his  pot^et 
and  f ornishee  vith  donntkine  Kiat,  the  beacQe ; 
aeoondlj',  the  sexton  j  thiidlj,  tJu  ehooster 
boys ;  foottbl;,  for  the  siq^Kut  of  Qte  diiush ; 
fifthly,  the  poor  who  an  in  rating  outside  the 
chnich. 

"  After  the  whole  of  ^ueh,"  ocmtinnea  ma 
author,  whose  stinginess  makes  '  him  almost 
humorous  wbea  it  is  a  qnestton  oC  'partins 
with  moner — "  after  which,  yau  will  be  proridu 
with  a  goason  to  whom  you  will  ooB»ey  a  Now 
Teat's  gii  ereir  year  liE  he  gets  to  be  old 
enoogh  to  eomenimself  and  ask  yon  for  one." 

We  in  England  groui,  and  with  eome  oanse, 
over  that  inevitable  knife,  fork,  and  sdooh,  in  a 
morocco  case,  wluch  hovers  before  ttie  mind's 
eye  of  the  godfather  from  the  moment  he  has 
consented  to  "  accept  office ;"  but  what  ie  that 
single  compaot  donation,  onoe  made  and  orer, 
to  the  endiees  demands  which  the  Frewdi  god- 
patmit  kaa  to  meet  i  There  is  no  more  remark- 
able inatanoe  of  fot^pi  gmed  Utan  is  diown  in 
this  rapacity  for  giatoities.  It  might,  indeed, 
seem  at  first  that  there  was  some  show  of  IUm- 
talitj  in  all  this  making  of  pieseolB,  and  Hwt  no 
oae  individual  oau  be  a  gainer  by  it,  because 
he  in  turn  will  hare  to  "come  down  handsome" 
at  some  time  or  other ;  but  this  is  hardly  the 
ease.  The  people  who  have  made  the  laws  are 
the  beads  of  families,  and  they  get  the  benefit  of 
them,  and,  koldiiigihe  kafiqftoaal  l^e,  majefr 
dude  from  "  society"  all  those  who  will  not  pay 
the  imposta  which  society  demands. 

'Dm  "exigencies"  ooanected  with  mwriage 
seemles9  expensive  than  those  we  have  just  oon- 
sidered.  They  press,  however,  somewhat,  heavily 
on  the  libccty  of  the  young  ooople.  The  houej- 
moos  is  by  no  meana  to  be  passed  in  reri^irenumt. 
Society  ius  ila  hold  \xpm  them,  and  will  not 


"The 


ic  nerwly-married  pair  owe  a  visit  in  the 
courae  of  the  ftalaught  to  their  relaliaiia,  amd  tc 
the  guests  who  were  invited  to  the  wedding. 

"The  other  friends  end  aeifiuntaaoes  will 
receive  letters  of  acJoiDwledjnaeBL 

"  The  wedding  guests  wiU,  in  the  conne  of 


the  wedc  folloiring  the  visit  «f  the  nuirned 
DMpie,  retain  their  uU." 

The  other  dirwtions  as  to  the  cotidoot  of  the 
wedding  oeremoniid  are  very  meagre,  and  aa  to 
what  t^ee  place  at  ohnieh  and  at  the  "nairie" 
there  aze  nosie  at  all  The  author  is  n&ar 
DHSOse  on  this  matter.  "Tbeee  wed^ng  oeeo- 
nwnies,"  be  ai^s,  "are  the  laiii  of  the  poor,  and 
the  brinnqths  of  vanity  with  the  rieh." 

ProfiMSK  Bon  Ton  has  more  to  say  on  the 
stdneot  of  morniDg  ealls,  the  view  be  takes  of 
auoh  viaita  being;  however,  formidable  in  the 
laot  dagrea.  There  ore  lew  peoide,  even  in  oni 
own  1m>  oereaaonieus  cooatiy,  who  look  upm 
morning  ealla  with  mush  mmplanami^.  Thoae 
who  paieteod  that  they  don't  mind  them  are 
not  to  be  bvated.  ^ere  is  no  better  w^ 
of  forming  an  opbion  aa  to  tlie  real  eifect  of  aa 
sntaaiBatod  ""H  cai  Qie  human  mind  than,  to  take 
await  daB&g  "Ha  BMSon  of  the  year"  down 
Harfay-atreet,  or  along  any  of  tim  fa^ondde 
skeets  in  otim  psata  of  fake  town,  and  stii%  the 
Kppanaoc  and  beadng  of  any  gmrtlnnaii  whom 
you.  may  oatdi  in  the  act  of  making  a  ealL 
Obeerve  him  on  Ute  doorstep  after  be  faaa 
knoeked  and  before  the  door  is  flnur  open.  Is 
Mat  man.  at  ease  ?  Cettaialy  net.  There  is  no 
ordiiiary  msm  fnnless  he  is  over  Mty  and  very 
&t,  bat  not  always  even  then)  who  can  jiwp 
liill  at  Buoh  a  tune.  He  wiil  turn  r^iid^ 
about  afimr  knoeking,  and,  gneping  his  chin, 
will  look  up  at  the  sky,  ae  if  profoundly  in- 
tarasted  in  the  weather.  He  will  look  down 
and  daat  an  imaginary  speok  off  his  waistcoat 
Se  will  revolve  onoe  or  twice,  and  ^ance  oec- 
vovdy  down  the  ontaide  seam  of  his  trouaers, 
'^•'^lir'''™"'^  the  lirmb  as  he  does  so.  DepeniJ 
OB.  it,  y/bm  yon  see  a  man  oondaoting  bimsdif 
thus,  he  B  not  at  his  ease.  I  ham  even  seen 
(hot  tins  was  in  Dataet-square  only)  a  misertida 
wiettdi  in  this  predieament,  who  so  far  lost  him- 
self aa  to  take  aim  from  the  door-etut  at  a  ear- 
tain  qmrrorw  viA  bis  umbrella,  nsea  gnnwiee. 
It  was  bot  tb  aotion  of  a  moment— Ute  deap^ 
rate  addon  of  one  tiying  to  appmu  at  ease — 
but  it  spoke  volumes  to  a  reflective  mind.  Of 
those  gwtlemen  who,  when  the;  have  knoded, 
stand  with  their  backs  to  tHe  door,  poising 
themselves  on  thair  heels  on  tbe  remotest  verge 
of  the  step,  it  ia  not  neoesury  to  speak ;  they 
are  without  amtrol  over  their  actions,  and  may 
be  COBSigned  to  oblivion  in  company  with  tfan 
gentleman,  who  occupies  himHclf,  whde  waituig 
lor  admiasion,  in  riiiiipiug  away  with  the  pmnt 
of  his  mnbretla  the  looee  bit  of  stocoo  which 
has  begun  to  peel  off  by  the  side  of  the  servants' 


bell. 

Mark  ont  man  amin  whan  tbe  door  ia  at 
length  -answered.  JiUA  tdie  sodden  way  in 
whmh  he  turns  round,  and  the  unnatural  key  in 
whiti  he  inBoirea  whether  Mrs.  Tan^eww  is 
inherlairP  If  yonr^es  wmiebandu^ed  doyon 
think  yon  would  not^niae  in  that  sharp  ory  of 
agony  theroioe  of  you  friend  Twitoher  i  Siuely 


Observe, 


seUef  wit 


fJie^moet 


itinexphou 
Twitolter  li 
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I^n^web  M  not  at  honiB.    OlKcm  Ixnr  ipoek 
he  U  with  his  oard;  hov  homedlf  he  — ' — 


refflflin  bm    juxotet  lo^er,  if  jon  are 


Mny  bom  the  hoaac,  fwrfal  ef  bcuw  tent  foi 
back  main;  hownarrooslr  beloabaMnthiBi, 
man  agoor  lent  ke  ahooM  Beat  Us  tooMnlat 


deed 
pcessed  to  do 

SerefdJon: 


in  tkt  street*  and  be  dtafigcd  bade  afUr  alL 
As  to  ^'witaher's  pontioii  when  callinf  with 
tl»  iHteation  of  feaving  a  oatd,  die  door  ntd- 
den);  opens,  and  the  famil;  sppean  going  out 
tor  a  walk,  ao  that  Itisa  Twgleireb  raoura  tiw 
snddenl;  proSmd  eard  in  her  own  lair  hand  -la 
to  this  stato  of  tfainei,  there  an  BOve  auafw- 
tnnes  toe  aenoos  to  he  tinned  into  a  joke,  aad 
riiiii  ifl  one. 

But  I  mttt  laafB  for  ihe  pieeeit  ngr  awn  eb- 
aervatione  on  tbeee  inattei%  and  ntwn  t«  the 
>f  Prafeaaot  Ben  Jam,  «bo,  vUle  v« 


JeandfuUol  _      _. 

bebeve  wheal  findfrwitfaeTKiftartiiat  Id 
Toile  d'AraigB^  is  absohitBiT  •■  b  awiMi. 

"  There  ate^"  um  enr  Fvofeeaar,  "  two  kinds 
of  Tiaita :  thoee  wfiieh  an  nadedaken  withoot 
an;  poiietilar  object,  iMd  tboee  for  vlueh  there 
ia  sonte  special  naaon.  The  last  are  iodinien- 
aable  anong  people  iriio  know  bow  to  benaH 


*ith 

one  of  asking  after  die's  h*^|i*t' 
"  It  i*  imaeoeeearr  ibr  no  to 
Bon  ToB, "  tbtt  JOB  must  aenr , 
Ml  the  ooBMioa  cf  a  call  sseept  in  eonect  oos- 
tome.  Among  rdatsons  andinbuMie  friends,  the 
frock-ooat  roaj  be  aUowed,  bat  mtrjyrhtai  <iaa 
the  btack  ooat,  and  fhe  complete  toilet  to 


"  A  visit  receind  on^^t  to  be  rrtnmed  in  all 
cases  in  which  tbi«  is  posaibk^  unless  indeed, 
there  is  a  greait  disproportion  m  rank  between 
the  peiBOns. 

"In  ofGciollife  an  inferior  is  not  to  expect 
that  his  superior  will  retcni  his  call. 

"  Never  p^  a  visit  at  an  tnopportone  mo- 
ment, such  IS  the  hoars  devoted  to  breakfast, 
to  dinner,  or  to  work.  The  evening  is,  all  things 
ctmsidered,  the  fittest  time.  At  Faria,  visite  are 
reeeired  from  eleren  o'clock  in  the  raoming  till 
sine  in  the  erenrng. 

".  "Visits  form  a  tie  holding  ascietj  together, 
which  tie  ton  oannotbiEakwWLavtbreBkiiig  also 
with  society  itself." 

Having  thus  dealt  with  the  sulgect  generall;, 
the  aatbor  comes  down  to  more  particular 
matters. 

"  The  most  indispeosabte  visits  are  the  Xo!- 
lowing:  Visits  on  New  Tear's  Ba^j  visits  of 
tfwMhMs— that  is  to  sa^,  those  whioh  you  — 
aner  receiving  an  invitation,  whether  or 
you  hure  aooeptcd  it ;  and  thoBs  far  which  there 
IS  a  special  reason — namdj,  some  event,  such 
as  a  birth,  a  death,  a  unrrti^,  an  iaeraase  or 
loss  of  fwtune,  fre. 

"  A  visit  of  cerenranj  ahoidd  nerer  last  mtM 
than  trosa  ten  to  flCtoen  muuitea,  nnlesa  under 
verj  extraordinary  ciconmatances.    Yon  maj  in- 


im  te  which  tiiemder'B 
Hj  iD?i£ed,  aa  it  aeema  to  be 
baaed  on  profoond  obearrataon  Hid  knowleii^ 

"  If  in  the  eosrae  id  your  viait  yon  see  the 
master  of  the  house  pall  a  paper&oabiBMN^et, 
begin  to  fanid  for  something  in  bis  deuc,  look 
ap  at  the  eloek ;  if  he  baa  m  abait  appear- 
snoe;  if  he  tmidtUet  Mi  timmii,  drisis  ca  tbe 
Aox  witli  his  foo^  or  takes  ap  the  toatn  to 
mead  a  fire  whieh  rtands  in  no  need  of  rtdi  at- 
tentions,—-if  he  doesanv  of  theae  tilings,  er  auj' 
thing  else  of  the  aome  kind,  take  my  advice  and 
be  OS  at  once,  even  if  yxm  h»Te  oaity  bent  five 
minutes  in  the  bowe. 

"Tbesopiiemeiittf  making -viHta  is  to  know 
when  to  depart.  In  the  ease  of  viarta  of  cere- 
maIn^  tim  sluvteat  ate  the  best 

"  The  peeciie  nusnent  iriien^oa  begin  to  feel 
bond  ia  the  ■oment  when  jm  te  b^fimuBg 
to  boi«  athera.    BetiM. 

If  it  ehonld  happen  that  yow"viBit  aaams  to 
nve  plKsnre,  jon  may  veaura  i!wo  mJMmtm 
Uoger  than  you  had  intended. 

"  In  the  case  ot  a-viait,  aft«r  having  reonved 
letter  annonoeiiig  bosk  important  event,  it  is  • 
eoessary  that  joo  shonld  know  how  to  arrange  ! 
yonr  physiognomy  in  aocordanoe  with  the  ofaa- 
raoter  ^that  etent.  In  all  such  caaea  model 
your  coontaauee  on  that  of  yonr  host." 

Our  FrafaaaaT  is  evidently  not  lavo«rable  in  I 
tacj  ease  to  a  (aee  and  easy  style  of  condneting  j 
tbsaSaitaoflife;  bntinconnenoawtthnondng  ! 
calls  be  ie  eqwcially  rifpd  and  sewre : 

"  To  wtor  a  roam  without  beii^  annoaneed, 
though  jKiu  are  in  the  position  of  a  brother,  an 
luicle,  or  B  oeosin-germBii,  is  to  be  gnil^  ot  m    ' 
aetion  that  is  simply  brataL 

"If  JOB  fiad BO  one  in  the  ant»T00ni  tointro- 
dnee  you,  knock  lightlj,  and  wait  a  oonaidenUa 
time  for  some  one  to  open  the  door  for  yon, 
unless,  indeed,  you  u'e  called  to  from  irilhiD  to 
eniMi.  If  after  waiting  some  instants  there  is 
no  answer,  the  poaitioD  becomes  extremdy  em- 
banaasing.  Amow  friends  joor  beat  way  is  to 
enter  the  laom  and  wait  till  araae  one  oomea, 
and  either  pnta  yon  pditely  out  of  doors,  or 
saks  yott  to  be  good  enough  to  wait. 

"  Among  ajmnjasttpaatmcta,  if  yom  are  not 
msweredyuB  had  bettor  reljn,  and  m  mere  dia- 
cretionafaatainfraB  aaking  tie  porter  xaMber 
the  individaal  to  whom  yon  pud  tbe  viait  vaa 
at  home  or  not." 

An  excdIlBHt  rule  fisUowa  aoonaftar  tlie  AOM. 
There  could  hardly  be  a  better  inatance  of  the 
diSenait  estimation  in  which  tmineaB  is  held 
here  and  atvcud,  than  will  be  faand  below.  "Hit 
"  man  of  letters"  mentianed  by  -Ute  Professor 
would  aasaredly  in  Enf^d  hare  been  a  "man 
of  bnsineas," 

"  If  yon  call  opon  a  man  «f  lettera  and  And 
ium  at  wodc,  wtJM  OB  the  uutont  without  even 
waitinc  to  m^  him  'good  dn ;'  yen  aoay  oanae 
him  otMTwiaa  to  lose  the  cbun  of  bis  ideas, 
wbidi  nay  involve  the  ktung  of  a  whole  ohqtter. 
Your  visit  etm  only  pnt  him  out," 
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Mat,  Bgaui.  ia  a  rnle  worth  bunring; 

"If  in  the  abseace  ot  a  diftwing-rooDi  70a 
are  reoeived  in  the  bedrooin  when  yoa  pi^  a 
visit,  b;  DO  meaiia  allow  yoonelf  to  phioe  jonr 
hat  upon  the  bed ;  among  the  middle  oUssm  this 
is  looked  npon  as  an  abiolate  outrage  to  the 
ladT  of  the  hooM. 

''  If  a  Imiodgss  (of  raeent  date)  ihonld,  tmdor 
Budi  droamstaDcea,  take  jour  hat  from,  off  the 
bed  and  place  it  elsewhere,  ^on  may  feel  quite 
anre  that  there  haa  at  some  tune  been  a  porter's 
wife  in  her  family.  Yon  should  not,  however, 
run  the  risk  of  Eein^  so  dealt  with,  nnless,  in- 
deed, YOU  want  to  invEstigate  in  this  way  the 
lady's  birti  and  breeding." 

In  thecBse  of  calls  of  ceremony,  the  visittir  is 
booiid,  it  appears,  to  go  into  the  room  in  a  very 
bare  and  empty  oonditioD : 

"In  B  visit  of  state  yon  mnat  leave  your 
paletot,  ;foar  cane,  and  your  bat  in  the  ante- 
room ;  bnt  in  a  common  call  yon  may  simply 
divest  yODtself  of  _yonr  paletot,  and  may  carry 
your  bat  and  cane  mto  the  room  with  you.  You 
should  keep  both  of  these  in  yow  nand  tiU 
either  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  house  en- 
treats yon  to  lav  tbem  aside. 

"  If  they  fail  to  do  so  in  the  course  of  the 
fint  five  minntes,  it  is  a  civil  way  of  telling  yon 
that  joa  may  go." 

Tba  hat  ana  cane  are  enon^  to  drive  the 
huKst  gentleman  who  is  deteiniiiied  to  guide 
himself  by  the  laws  of  "  Ton"  completely  out  of 
his  mind.  We  have  not  done  with  these 
wretched  instruments  of  torture  yet,  for,  sap- 
posinr  that  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  es- 
tablianment  does  entreat  jou  to  resisn  tbem, 

"  Yon  most  carry  them  yourself  into  the 
■ute-room,  unless  a  servant  relievea  yon  of 
tbem ;  you  must  not  pnt  them  down 
article  of  furniture,  while,  if      '' 


I    country 
I       Thebi 


Thebatand  stiok  finally  disposed  o^  yon  must 
next  mind  what  you  are  about  in  the  matter  of 
taking  a  chair.  Woe  to  him  who  drops  easily 
ii^  tne  first  seat  that  comes  to  hand  I 

"  When  you  are  requested  to  be  seated,  vou 
must  not  expect  that  a  chair  shall  be  baadea  to 
you,  yon  must  yourself  go  and  seek  one  and  seat 
yourself  in  the  particular  spot  that  four  ioti  indi- 
ealei  vtlk  hU  hand.  If  no  particdar  spot  is  so 
indicated,  place  yourself  between  the  entrance 
door  and  the  master  of  the  bouse,  and"— here 
comes  the  Qsoal caution— "and  take  care  not  to 
stn  too  long." 

It  is  impossible  to  den;  that  our  Professor  is 
strondy  imprt^nated  with  self-interest. 

"  When  you  receive,"  be  says,  "  a  visit  from 
a  personage  of  rank,  you  must  accompany  him 
at  his  exit  to  the  staircase ;  ifycm  leant  to  obtain 
tame  /avow,  go  with  bim  to  the  door  of  his 
carriage.  The  same  act  of  politeness  is  doe  to 
ladies,  even  whe*  jum  esptet  nothing _from  titai. 


I  as  jon  descend 


and  yon  dionld  offer  youi 

the  stairs. 

"  If  yon  receive  a  visit,  even  though  it  should 
be  from  joor  creditor,  assnine  a  very  gracious 
air,  hasten  to  reoeive  him  at  the  door,  entreat 
him  to  be  seated,  bring  forward  with  your  own    i 
hands  a  chair  for  bim,  and  put  it  in  the  place  of    ! 
houonr,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  side  of  the  fire."       ' 

With  this  injunction  as  to  the  etiquette 
between  debtor  and  creditor,  I  mnat  conclude 
my  quotations  fimm  this  remarkable  volume, 
Enongh  insight  into  the  etiquette  of  Frendi 
society  has  been  given  to  cause  the  reader  to  think 
twice  before  be  ventures  into  it.  The  counti^ 
where  a  morning  call  b  saoh  a  serious  aSair 
as  we  have  JDst  seen  it  to  be,  must  be  an  awfnl 
ooontry!  For  my  part,  «iien  I  had  exhansted 
Professor  Bon  Ton's  advice,  I  beoame  so  con- 
▼inoed  that  if  I  attempted  to  mingle  in  FarisiBn 
circles  I  should  make  some  tremaidoua  mistake 
— pnt  my  hat  down  upon  some  wrong  piece  of 
furniture,  commit  some  unpardoaable  offence 
with  mv  paletot,  outrage  society  with  my  um- 
brella, oreak  down  in  the  quantity  or  qnaUty  of  | 
ray  boxes  of  bonbons,  be  guilty  of  some  un-  | 
hallowed  act  with  my  napkin,  tbiget  whether  I 
had  been  cautioned  not  to  drink  my  soup  out  of 
the  plate,  or  strongly  recommeoded  to  do  so — 
I  was  so  tenifietC  I  say,  at  tbe  nnmbn'  of 
wTODg  toniiBfls  I  Dii^  tuce,  and  the  difilcolty  I 
erf  pursuing  tne  straight  and  nprigfat  path,  that 
I  determined  to  give  the  whde  thing  a  wide 
berth,  andi,  transacting  what  bastness  I  had  to 
do,  return  to  my  native  land,  where  people  "  wipe 
their  knives  and  fingers  npon  nieoes  of  bread," 
and  where  bonbons  and  Bon  Ton  are  alike  un- 
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r  TBK  ADTHOB    Or     "  KT  HOVXL,"    "  BISRZI,"     to. 

CSiSTES.  ZXX. 

I  CALLED  that  itij  on  Mrs.  Pojuts,  aiul  com- 
monicated  to  her  the  prospect  of  the  glad  news 
1  bid  received. 

be  wiia  still  at  work  on  the  eTerlastinK 
knitting,  her  firm  fingers  linlring  mesh  noto 
mesh  as  she  listened ;  and  yrhea  I  Lad  done,  she 
laid  her  skein  deliberately  doMH,  and  said,  in  hei 
iMonrite  chaxacteristio  formula, 
"  So  at  last  1— that  is  settled  1" 
She  rosa-aud  paced  the  room  as  «ien  are  q)t 

'  to  do  in  reflection-^vomen  rarely  need  snch 

I  moTement  to  aid  their  thoughts— her  eyes  vere 
fixed  on  the  floor,  and  one  hand  was  li^itly 
pressed  on  the  palm  of  the  other— the  gestme  of 

'  a  nuiaing  msoner  who  is  ^proaohing  the  close 
of  a  difiioDlt  ealoolation. 
At  length  she  panaed,  bcmting  me,  and  said, 

,   dryly. 

I  "Accept  nqr  cmgntnlations— life  smiles  on 
joa  now — goard  that  smile,  and  when  we  meet 
next,  ma;  we  be,  even,  firmer  friends  than  we  are 

'■  now!" 

"When  we  meet  neri— that  will  be  to-night— 

I  7<m  sorel;  go  to  the  mayor's  great  baU.    AU  the 
HiU  descends  to  Low  Town  to-night." 
"No;  we  are  obliged  to  leave  L His 

'   afternoon— iu  leas  than  two  honrs  we  shall  be 

'■   gone— a  family  engagement.    We  may  be  weeks 

>   away ;  yon  will  excuse  me,  then,  if  I  take  leave 

I  of  yon  so  nnceremonionsly.  Stay,  a  motherly 
word  of  cantion.      That  friend  of  yoors,  Mr, 

I   Ma^rave !    Moderate  yoni  intimacy  with  him ; 

.  and  especially  after  yon  are  marri^  There  is 
in  that  Btnnger,  of  whom  so  little  is  known,  a 
sometiiing  which  I  csjmot  oomprehend— a  some- 
thii^  that  captivates,  and  yet  revolts.  I  find  him 
disturbmg  my  thoughts,  perplexing  my  eon- 
jectnies,  haunting  my  fancies — I,  plain  woman 
oftheworld!  Lilian  is  imaginative :  beware  of 
her  imagination,  even  when  snre  of  her  heart. 

'   Beware  of  Margrave.    The  sooner  he  quits  L , 

j  the  better,  believe  me,  for  your  peaoe  of  mind. 

.   Adieo,  I  must  prepare  for  onr  journey." 

"That  woman,"  mattered  1,  on  quitting  her 
honse,  "  seems  to  have  some  strange  spite  against 

I  Diy  poor  Lilian,  ever  seeking  to  ninse  my  own 
distrust  of  that  exqoisite  nature  which  hu  just 


given  me  such  proof  of  its  truth.  And  yet— and 
yet — is  that  woman  so  wrong  hereF  True  I 
Margrave  with  his  wildnotjons,  his  strange  beauty  1 
— true — true — he  might  dangeronaly  enooursgo 
that  ton  for  the  mystio  and  visionary  which 
distresses  me  in  Lilian.    Liliui  should  not  luiow 

him.    How  induce  him  to  leave  L F    Ah — 

those  experiments  on  which  he  asks  my  assist- 
ance !  I  might  oommenoe  them  when  he  oomea 
again,  and  then  invent  some  reason  to  send  him 
for  completer  tests  ta  the  famous  chemists  of 
Paris  or  Berlin." 

CHAJTEB   XXXI. 

It  is  the  night  of  the  mayor's  ball !  The  guests 
are  assembling  fast ;  oounty  families  twelve  miles 
round  have  been  invited,  as  well  as  the  principa] 
families  of  the  town.  All,  before  j^roowding  to 
the  room  set  apart  for  the  dance,  move  in.  pro- 
cession throngh  the  museum — homage  to  science 
before  pleasure ! 

The  building  was  brilliatitly  lighted,  and  the 
effect  was  striking,  perhaps  because  singular  and 
groteaqoe.  Tbere.amidBtandsofflowersandever- 
gieens,  lit  up  wiUi  colooied  lamps,  were  grouped 
the  dead  representatives  of  races  all  inferior — 
some  deadly— toman.  Thefancyoftheladieshad 
been  permitted  to  decorate  and  arrange  these 
types  of  the  animal  world.  The  tiger  glared  with 
glass  eyes  from  amidst  arttficud  reeds  and 
herbage,  as  from  his  native  jangle;  the  giisly 
white  bear  peered  from  a  mimic  iceberg.  There, 
in  front,  stood  the  sage  elephant,  ^ing  a  hideous 
hippopotamus;  whilst  an  anaconda  twined  its 
long  spire  round  the  stem  of  some  tropical  tree 
in  zinc.  In  glass  cases,  brought  into  fall  light 
by  festooned  lamps,  were  dread  specimens  of  the 
reptile  race— scorpion  and  vampire,  and  cobra 
capella,  with  insects  of  gorgeous  hues,  not  a  few 
of  them  with  venomed  stinga. 

But  the  chief  boast  of  the  collection  was  in  (he 
varieties  of  the  Genoa  Simian-baboons  and  apes, 
chimpanzees,  with  their  human  visage,  mockeries 
of  man,  from  the  dwarf  monkeys  perched  on 
boughs  lopped  from  the  moor's  shrubberiea,  to 
the  fprmidable  ourang-outang,  lemiing  on  his 
huge  olub. 

Every  one  expressed  to  the  mayor  delight ;  to 
each  other  antipathy,  for  this  ouwonted  and  some- 
what ghastly,  though  instructive,  addition  to  the 
revels  of  a  ball-room. 

Margrave,  of  course,  was  there,  and  seemingly 
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quite  at  home,  gUdinK  from  group  to  poup  of 
gailj'dreued  Jadios,  aiid  brUluat  with  a  ohilduh 
eageoieae  to  fiUy  loS  the  -showmis.  Maaj  ■(£. 
Uiefe«am#eUov-are4tam  Ik  deakmdlie  b»d; 
sees,  played  or  fought  with.  He  had  somethii^ 
true  or  false  to  say  about  ratiit.  lo  tiu  high 
spirits  he  contriTed  to  make  the  tiger  niOTe 
imitated  the  hiss  of  the  tatiible  auBcmda. 
that  he  did  had  its  grace,  its  ohaim ;  and  the  buM 
of  admiration  and  the  flftttemig  glances  ot  ladies' 
eyes  followed  him  wherever  he  moved. 

However,  there  waa  a  general  feeling  of  nAi^ 
when  the  m^or  led  the  way  from  tlie  mBseom 
into  the  ball-ropm.  la  pravinoial  pariias  gneets 
arrive  pretty  iMich  within  the  same  hour,  uid  bo 
few  who  had  onoe  paid  their  reapcots  to  the  apes 
aod  aeipente,  the  hippopofauaus  andthe  tigM', 
were  di^paaed  to  repeat  the  fiait,  that  long 
before  eleveu  o'olook  the  mufienm  was  as  free 
from  the  intruBion  of  hdman  life  as  the  mldenoBs 
in  which  its  dead  ooeopants  had  been  boriL 

I  had  gone  mj  ranad  thKMgli  Cke  rooms, 
little  dispoeed  to  be  moial,iiBd  crept  iiijo  tiie 
retreat  of  a  window^iiche,  pleased  to  think  my- 
self screened  by  its  draperies — wit  that  -I  waa 
melancholy,  far  from  it — for  the  letter  I  bad  re- 
ceived  that  morning  froni  Lilian  had  raised  my 
wbole  being  into  a  eovsieignty  of  happiness 
high  b«yond  the  reach  Of  tbe  yonng  pleasnre- 
hunteis,  whwe  voicee  and  laughter  blended  with 
that  Yt^gw  mosio. 

To  rud  ksr  letter  ^ain  I  had  stolen  to  my 
nook-^and,  now,  son  that  none  uv  me  kiw  it,  I 
replaced  it  in  my  bosom.  I  looked  thrau^  t^ 
pfuted  onrtain;  lite  room  was  eomparatirely 
empty;  bnt  there,  thitmgh  the  open  fohiing- 
doors,  I  saw  tbe  gay  crowd  gathered  ronnd  the 
donceiB,  and  there  agtdn,  at  right  angiee,  aviita 
along  the  corridor  afForded  a  glimpse  of  tbe  great 


"Here's  a  cool  oomer,  a  pleasant  sofa,  yon 
can  have  it  all  t«  TOorself ;  what  ca  honom-  to 
receive  you  under  myioof,  andontlusiiitereGtitig 
ooOBsicHil  Yea,  as  you  say,  there  are  great  changes 
here  since  you  leftaa-Slxjietyia  jmaoh  improved. 
I  most  look  about  and  ind  somti  persons  to  in- 
troduoetoyou.  (Sever!  oh,  1  knowyoar tastea. 
We  hare  awcaidErfnl' man— anew  doetor.  Carries 
all  before  him — very  high  ehuacter,  too — good 
old  bnily— greatly  lo^ed  ap  to,  aveo  apart  from 
bis  profession.  Bogmatioa  little — a  &r  Oracle — 
'Lets  no  dog  bark;'  yon  remember  tbe  quota- 
tion—Bhaket^wcc.  Where  <nL  earth  is  he  F  My 
dear  Sir  Philip,  I  am  sure  yoa  wonld  enjoy  his 


SirPhilip!  Oonid  it  be Sr Hiflfti  Derval,  to 
wliom  Uie  mayor  was  igrring  a  flattering,  yet 
scarcely  propitiatory,  description  of  myself  F  Ca- 
riosity combined  with  a  sense  of  propriety  in 
not  keeping  myscdf  an  unsaspected  listener :  I 
,]  emerged  from  the  cnrtain,  but  silently,  and 
1 1    reached  the  centre  of  tbe  room  before  t*e  mayor 


perceived  n 


He  then  came  np  to  me  eagerly. 


linked  bis  arm  in  mine,  and  leading  me  to  a 
genUeman.seatod  on  a  sofa,  doae  by  the  wiikdow 
1  h«d  quitted,  aid: 

"Boctu,  il  vnast  jresen(jBu  to  Sir'kPhilip 
Derval,  just  retnmed  to  England,  and  not  six 
home  inL— — ■  If  you  would  like  to  see  the 
musemn  again.  Sir  Philip,  tie  doctor,  I  am  snre, 
wiU  ■ccAn^uBy.^BK." 

"No,  I  thank  yon;  it  is  painM  to  me  at  pre- 
sent, to  see,  even  under  your  roo£  tbe  collection 
which  my  poor  dear  friend.  Dr.  Lloyd,  was  so 
fnondly  b^inning  to  form  when  I  trft  these 
parts." 

"Ay,  Sir  Philip  — Dr.  Lloyd  was  a  worthy 
man  in  Us  nay,  bnt  aa^  dt^ed  in  bis  latter 
years;  took  to  mesDMriBin,  only  think!  Bntour 
young  doctor  here  showed  him  up,  I  can  tell 

Sir  Philip,  who  had  acknowledged  my  first  in- 
trodnctim  to  his  aoquaintanoe  by  the  quiet  cont- 
tesy  with  which  a  weJl-bied  man  goes  through  a 
oefemtmy  that  ouitom  enatiies  him  to  odure 
witii  equal  ease  and  indifferenoe,  now  evinced 
by  a  sli^t  change  of  manner  how  little  the 
'  nnyoi'B  reference  to  my  dilute  wiUi  Di.  Lloyd 
advaaocd  me  in  his  good  opinicgi.  He  turned. 
away  with  a  bow  niore  foimal  than  his  £ist  one, 
•ad  said  calmly; 

"I  regret  to  heat  tint  a  man  so  simplo- 
minded  and  so  senntive  as  Dr.  lAcijd  Bhtmld 
have' provoked  an  eneooBter  in  which  1  oan  wdl 
DOnonive  him  lo  have  been  worsted.  Witii  yom 
leave,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  will  ]oA  into  yonr  bidl.room. 
I  may  perhaps  find  there  eraie  old  acquaint- 

He  walked  towards  the  dancers,  and  the 
m^ftiT,  linking  his  arm  in  miie,'followed  close 
behind,  saying,  in  his  loud  hearty  tones, 

"  Come  along,  yen,  too.  Dr.  fenwick,  mj  girls 
are  there ;  you  have  not  spoken  to  them  yet." 

Sir  Philip,  who  was  then  balf  way  across  the 
room,  turned  ronnd  abniptly,  and  krokittg  ne 


full  in  the  A 
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"  Fenwiok, 
Ffflirick  f  " 

"That  is  my  name,  Sir  IMip." 

"Then  peimit  me  to  shake  yon  by  t^e  hand; 
you  are  no  stranger,  and  DO  mero  acquaintance  to 
me.  ildx.  Mayor,  we  Nrfll  look  into  yonr  baU^wmi 
bocr ;  do  not  let  08  keep  yon  bow  from  yoor 
other  gue«ts." 

The  m^'OT,  jot  in  the  leait  offended  by  being 
thus  summarily  dismisMd,  smiled,  walked  on, 
and  was  soon  lost  amongst  tbe  onmid. 

Bir  Philip,  still  retaming  my  hand,'I&«eated 
himself  oa  tiie  sofa,  amd  I  took  my  jdaoe  by  hia 
side.  IHie  room  was  still  deserted :  now  n»l  then 
a  sttaggier  from  the  bail-room  kwkod  in  for  s 
moment,  and  thai  samd£red  back  to  the  omlnl 
plac<e  of  attraetion. 

"I  am  trying  to  gness,"  said.l,  "Low  my 
name  shonld  be  known  to  you.  Possibly  you 
may,  in  sosne  visit  to  the  Lakes,  have  known  my 
fatherf" 

No;  I  -know  none  ef  your  name  bat  yov- 
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self— if,  indeed,  as  1  doubt  not,  yon  arethe  Men 
Penvk^  to  whom  I  owe  no  small  obligation. 
You  were  a  medical  stuiient  at  Edinbu^  in 
ae78at»*"r 

"Tes." 

"  So !  At  fliat  time  there  was  also  at  Edin- 
bnrgbafoim^inaii, named Eichard'fltrahaa.  Ife 
lodged  in  a  fourth  flat  in  the  Old  Town." 

"  I  remember  him  Yery  welL" 

"And  yoa  wmemtwr,  also,  that  a  Ere  broke 
out  at  night  in '  the  house  in  which  iie  lodged ; 
that  when  it  was  discoTered,  there  seemed  no 
hope  of  saving  hinu  The  flames  wrapt  the  lower 
part  of  the  house ;  the  staircase  had  given  way. 
A  boy,  scaieely  so  old  as  himseS,  was  the  only 
buman  being  in  the  crowd  who  dared  to  scale 
'the  Udder,  that  even  then  scaroely  reached  the 
winAiwB  from  which  the  smoke  rolled  in  to- 
lomes ;  that  boy  penetrated  into  the  room— ^oond 
lie  inmate  almost  inaensible — rallied,  supported, 
draped  him  to  the  window — got  him  on  the 
laddra— saved  Itis  life  tiien — and  his  life  later,  by 
nnraing'  with  a  woman's  tendemeas,  through  the 
fever  caused  hyterrorandeicitement,  the  feDow- 
citatnre  he  lud  resened  by  a  man's  daring.  The 
name  of  that  gaUaot  student  was  Allen  Fenwici, 
sod  itiohaid  Stralian  is  my  nearest  living  rela- 
'tion.    Are  we  friends  now  I" 

I  answered  confusedly.  I  had  almost  for- 
'^tten  the  ciToamstance  referred  to.  HicIuTd 
Strahan  had  not  been  one  nt  m?  more  intimate 
oompaaions ;  and  I  had  never  seen  nor  heard  of 
<faim  since  leaving  college.  I  inqoired  what  had 
become  of  him. 

"He  is  at  the  Bootoh  bar,"  said  Sir  ThiKp, 
"  and  of  coarse  without  practice.  I  nndenttend 
that  he  has  fair  average  abilities,  but  no  applica- 
tion. If  I  am  rif^t^  informed,  he  is,  however, 
a  thmrougfaly  honourable,  npr^ht  man,  and  of  an 
affectionate  and  gcatcM  disposition." 

"I  can  answer  for  all  yen  have  said  in  his 
praise.  He  had  the  qualities  you  name  too  deeply 
rooted  in  youth  to  have  lost  them  now." 

Sir  Philip  remained  for  some  momrats  in  a 
muiog  silence.  And  I  took  advantage  of  iiat 
silmce  to  examine  him  with  more  minute  atten- 
tion than  I  had  done  before,  much  as  the  first 
a^ht  of  him  had  struck  me. 

He  WM  somewhat  below  the  common  height. 
fio  dclieatelyformed  tliat  one  might  call  himrather 
fragile  tiuw  slight.  But  in  his  carriage  and  air 
Hkeie  was  remarkable  dignity.  His  countenance 
was  at  direct  rarianoe  with  his  figure.  Tor  as 
delieaoy  was  the  attribute  of  the  last,  so  power  was 
nsmiati^ablf  the  chuactenstic  of  the  Gxnt.  He 
looked  folly  the  age  bia  steward  had  ascribed  to 
him— about  forty-eight ;  at  a  anpetfieial  glance, 
more;  for  his  hrir  was  premalurely  white — not 
grey,  but  white  as  anow.  But  his  eyebrows 
were  atill  jet  blaok,  and  his  eyes,  equally  dark, 
w«ro  aerenely  bright.  His  forehead  was  m^- 
nifieent;  lofty,  and  spacious,  and  with  only  one 
ali^  wrinkle  between  the  brows.  His  com- 
plexion was  soubumt,  showing  no  sign  of  weak 
healtk.    The  ontiine  of  hb  lips  was  that  which 


1  have  irften  lemarixd  in  men  accustomed  t 
great  dangers,  and  contracting  m  such  dangers 
the  habit  of  self-reliance ;  firm  and  quiet,  com- 
pressed without  BD  (Sort.  And  the  power  of 
this  vetynotde  countenazsK  was  mit  intimidating, 
not  aggressive ;  it  was  mUd— it  was  benignant. 
A  man  oppressed  by  some  formidfljile  tyranny, 
and  despairing  to  "find  a  proteetor,  wonld,  on 
seeing  that  face,  have  said,  "Here  is  one  who 
can  protect  me,  and  who  will ! " 

Sir  Philip  was  Qie  firstto  breakilie  silence. 

"  I  have  so  many  relations  scattered  over  Eng- 
land, that  fortunately  not  one  of  them  oau  ven- 
ture to  oalcutate  oa  my  property  if  I  dk  child-  1 1 
less,  and  therefore  not  one  of  them  can  feel  him-  |) 
self  -injured  when,  a  few  weeks  hence,  he  shall  i 
read  in  the  newQiapets  tiiat  Philip  Berral  is  ' 
married.  Bat  for  Bichard  Sttahan,  at  least,  j| 
though  I  never  saw  him,  I  must  do  something  | : 
before  the  newsp^ers  m^e  that  annooncement.  , 
His  sister  was  very  dear  t«  me."  | 

"Yonr  neighbours,  Sir  Philip,  will  rgoioe  I 
at  your  marriage,  since,  I  piesome,  it  may  in-  '  \ 
duce  you  to  settle  amongst  them  at  Serral  i[ 
Court,"  I 

"  At  Derval  Court !    No !  I  shall  not  settle    ' 
there."    Again  he  paused  a  moment  or  so,  and     | 
then  went  on.    "I  have  long  livrf  a  wandering  ' 
life,  and  in  it  learned  much  that  the  wisdom  of    I 
cities  cannot  t«adi,    1  return  to  my  native  land     ^ 
with  a  profound  craviction  that  the  happiest  life  is     j 
the  life  mostin  common  with  all.  Ihavegoueout 
of  my  way  to  dowhat  Ideemed  good,  and  to  avert     ] 
or  mitigate  what  appeared  to  me  evil.    I  paxise    I 
now  and  ask  myself,  whetlier  the  most  virtuous     : 
existence  benot  that  in  which  virtue  fiowsspon-    1 
taueonaly  from  the  springs  of  quiet  every-day   | 
action ;— when  a  man  does  good  without  rest-    ' 
lessly  seeking  it,  does  good  unconsciously,  sunply 
because  he  is  good  and  he  lives?  Better,  perhaps, 
for  me,  if  I  had  thought  so  long  ago !    And  now   I 
I  come  back  to  England  with  the  intention  of 
marrying,  late  in  life  thou^  it  be,  and  with  such   | 
hopes  of  happiness  as  any  matter-of-fact  man  may   i 
form.   But  my  home  will  not  be  at  Derval  Court.    I 
'I  shall  reside  either  in  London  or  its  immediate   j 
neighbourhood,  and  seek  to  gather  round  me   > 
minds  bywhich  I  can  correct,  if  I  cannot  con- 
fide, the  knowledge  I  myself  have  acquired." 

"  Nay,  if  as  I  have  accidentally  heard,  you  are 
fond  of  scientific  pursuits,  I  cannot  wonder  that, 
after  so  lonjt  an  absence  from  En^aud,  you 
should  feel  interest  in  learning  what  new  disco- 
veries have  been  made,  what  new  ideas  are  un- 
folding the  geims  of  discoveries  yet  to  be.  Sat, 
pardon  me,  if  in  answer  to  your  concluding  re- 
mack,  I  veDtm«  to  say  that  no  man  cau  hope  to 
correct  any  error  in  Ms  own  knowledge,  uiilesa 
he  has  the  courage  to  confide  the  error  to  those 
who  cau  correct.  La  Place  has  said,  '  Timl  le 
tient  dant  la  eiaiiie  immeaw  de»  riirites;'  and 
the  mist^:e  we  make  in  some  science  we  have 
specially  cultivated  is  often  only  to  be  seen  by 
the  light  of  a  separate  science  as  specially  culti- 
vated by  another.    Thus,  in  the  investigation  of 
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truth,  &ank  exposition  to  cougeaial  minda  is 
essential  to  the  eamest  seelcer." 

"  I  am  pleased  with  what  you  say,"  said  Sir 
Philip,  "aiid  I  shall  be  still  more  pleased  to  fiud 
ju  you  the  vcty  confidant  I  require-  But  what 
was  your  controrersy  with  my  old  friend.  Dr. 
Lloyd?  Bo  I  nnderataiid  our  host  rightly,  that 
it  related  to  what  in  Europe  has  of  late  days 
obtained  the  name  of  mesmerism  ?" 

I  bad  conodTed  a  strong  desire  to  conciliate 
the  good  opinion  of  a  man  who  had  treated  me 
with  so  singular  and  so  familiar  a  kindness,  and 
it  was  sincerely  that  I  expressed  my  regret  at  the 
acerbity  with  which  I  had  assailed  Dr.  Lloyd ; 
but  of  his  theories  and  pretensions  I  could  not 
disguise  my  contempt.  I  enlarged  on  the  extra- 
vagant fallaciea  involved  in  a  fabulous  "  clairvoy- 
ance," which  always  tailed  when  put  to  plain  test 
by  sober-minded  examiners.  I  did  not  deny  the 
effects  of  imagination  on  certain  necroua  consti- 
tutions- 'Mesmerism  could  cure  nobody;  credu- 
lity coold  cure  many.  There  was  the  wdl-known 
story  of  the  old  woman  tried  as  a  witch;  she 
oared  agues  by  a  charm;  she  owned  the  impeach- 
ment, and  was  ready  to  endure  gibbet  or  stake 
foe  the  truth  of  her  talisman ;  more  than  a  mes- 
merist would  for  tiie  truth  of  hia  passes !  And 
the  cimnu  was  a  scroll  of  gibberish  sewu  in  an 
old  bag  and  given  to  the  woman  in  a  freak  by  the 
judge  himsdf  when  a  young  scamp  on  the  cir- 
cuit. But  the  charm  cored  F  Certiunly;  jostas 
mesmerism  cores.  Fools  beKercd  in  it.  Faith, 
thst  mores  mountains,  may  well  cure  agues.' 

Thns  I  ran  on,  supporting  tny  views  with  anec- 
dotes and  facts,  to  which  Sk'  Philip  listened  with 
placid  gravity. 

When  I  had  come  to  an  end,  he  said,  "Of  mes- 
merism, as  practised  in  Europe,  I  know  nothing, 
except  by  report.  I  can  well  onderstand  that 
medical  men  may  hesitate  to  admit  it  amongst 
the  legitimate  resources  of  orthodox  pathology; 
because,  as  I  gather  from  what  yon  and  others 
say  of  its  practice,  it  must,  at  the  best,  be 
far  too  uncertain  in  its  application  to  satisfy 
tbe  requirements  of  science.  Yet  an  eianuna- 
tion  of  its  pretensions  may  enable  you  to  per- 
ceive the  truth  that  lies  hid  in  the  powers 
ascribed  to  witchcraft;  benevolence  is  but  a 
weak  agency  compared  to  malignity ;  magnetism 
perverted  to  evil  may  solve  half  the  riddles  of 
sorcery.  On  this,  however,  1  say  no  more  at  pre- 
sent. But  as  to  that  which  yon  appear  to  reject  as 
the  most  preposterous  and  incredible  pretension  of 
the  mesmerists,  and  which  yon  designate  by  the 
_word  '  clairvoyance,'  it  is  dear  to  me  that  yon 
yourself  witnessed  even  those  very 


imperfect  eihibitious  which  you  decide  at  -^.^^ 
to  be  imposture.  I  say  imperfect,  because  it  is 
only  a  limited  number  of  persons  whom  the  eye  or 
thp  passes  of  tbe  mesmerist  can  affect,  and  by  such 
means,  unaided  by  other  means,  it  is  rarely  indeed 
that  the  magnetic  sleep  advances  beyond  the  first 
vague,  shadowy  twilight  dawn  of  that  condition 
to  which  only  in  its  fuller  developments  I  would 
Bppljr  the  name  of  '  trance.'    But  still  trance 


as  essential  a  condition  of  being  as  sleep  or  as 
waking,  having  privileges  peculiar  to  itself.  By 
means  within  the  range  of  tbe  science  that  ex< 
plores  its  nature  and  its  laws,  ttanoe,  unlike  the 
clairvoyance  you  describe,  is  producible  in  every  I 
human  being,  however  unimpressible  to  mere 


esmerism. 

"Prodacible  in  every  hnntan  being!  Pardon 
e  if  I  say  that  I  will  give  any  enchanter  bis 
vn  terms  who  will  produce  that  effect  upon 

"Will  you  F  You  consent  to  have  lie  experi- 
ment tried  on  yourself  P" 

"  Consent  moat  readily." 

"I  will  remember  that  promise.  But  to  re- 
turn to  the  snbject.  By  the  word  trance  I  do 
not  mean  exclusively  the  spiritual  trance  of  the 
Alexandrian  Platonista.  There  is  one  kind  of 
trance, — that  to  which  all  hnman  beings  are  soa- 
ceptible,— in  which  the  soul  has  no  share;  for 
of  this  kind  of  trance,  and  it  was  of  this  I  spoke, 
some  of  the  inferior  animals  at«  susceptible; 
and,  therefore,  trance  is  no  more  a  proof  of  sotd 
than  is  the  clurvoyance  of  the  mesmerists,  or 
the  dream  of  our  ordinary  sleep,  which  last  has 
been  called  a  proof  of  sool,  though  any  man  who 
has  kept  a  dog  must  have  ohserved  that  dogs 
dream  as  vividly  as  we  do.  But  iu  this  trance 
there  is  an  extraordinary  cerebral  activity— a 
projectile  force  given  to  the  mind— distinct  from 
the  soul,— by  wOch  it  sends  forth  its  own  emana- 
tions to  a  distance  in  spite  of  material  obstacles, 
just  as  a  flower,  in  an  altered  condition  of  atmo- 
spheie,sendsforththeparticlesofitsaroma.  This 
should  not  surprise  you.  Your  thought  travele 
over  land  and  sea  in  your  waking  state ;  thought, 
too,  con  travel  in  trance,  and  in  trance  may  ac- 
quire oninteosiSed  force.  There  is,  however,  an- 
other kind  of  trance  which  is  truly  called  spiritual, 
a  trance  much  more  rare,  and  in  which  the  soul 
entirely  supersedes  the  mere  action  of  the  mind." 

"Stay,"  saidi;  "yon  speak  of  the  soul  as 
something  distinct  from  the  mind.  What  the 
soul  may  be  I  cannot  pretend  to  oo^iecture.  But 
I  cannot  separate  it  from  the  intelKgence !" 

"  Can  you  not !  A  blow  on  the  brain  can  de- 
stroy the  intelligence ;  do  you  think  it  can  destroy 
the  sonl  P  It  is  recorded  of  Newton  that  in  the 
dedine  of  his  life  his  mind  had  so  worn  out  it« 
functions  that  his  own  theorems  had  become  to 
him  nninteUigible.  Can  you  snppose  that  New- 
ton's soul  was  OS  worn  out  as  his  mind  F  If  you 
cannot  distinguish  mind  irom  soul,  I  know  not 
by  wiiat  rational  inductions  you  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  soul  is  imperishable." 

I  remained  silent.  Sir  Philip  fixed  on  me  his 
dark  eyes'  qnietly  and  searchii:gly,  and  after  a 
short  pause,  said : 

"  Almost  every  known  body  in  nature  is  sus-  ■ 
ceptible  of  three  several  states  of  eiistence— the 
solid,  the  liquid,  the  aeriform.  These  condi- 
tions depend  on  the  quantity  of  heat  they  con- 
tain. Tbe  same  object  at  one  moment  may  be 
liquid ;  at  the  next  moment,  solid ;  at  the  next, 
aeriform.   The  water  that  flows  before  your  gaze 
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ma;  stop  consolidated  into  ice,  or  ascend  into 
(ir  as  ?Bponi.  Thus  is  man  sasceptible  oE  three 
states  of  eiiatence— the  anima],  the  mental,  the 
apiritaal— and  according  as  he  is  brought  into 
relation  or  affinity  with  that  occult  agencf  of  the 
whole  natoral  worid,  which  we  familiarly  call 
SEAT,  and  which  no  science  has  7et  eipLained; 
which  no  scale  can  weigh,  and  no  eye  disccm; 
one  or  the  other  of  these  three  states  of  being 
prevails,  or  is  subjected." 

1  stitl  oontinned  silent,  for  I  was  unwilling 
discoKrteouslr  to  sa;  to  a  stranger,  bo  moch  older 
than  m^elf,  that  be  seemed  to  me  to  reveiM  ajl 
the  maxims  of  tbe  philosophy  to  which  he  made 
pretence,  in  founding  specnladons  audacious 
and  abstnue  upon  onanalogous  compansons  that 
would  have  been  &n.tastic  even  in  a  poet.  And 
Sr  Philip,  after  another  pause,  resumed  with  » 
half-smile: 

"After  what  I  have  said,  it  will  perhaps  not 
very  much  surprise  you  when  I  add  that  but ' 
my  belief  in  the  powers  I  ascribe  to  trance, 
shonJd  not  be  known  to  each  other  at  tliia  u 

"  How — pray  explain !" 

"  Certain  circumstances  which  I  trust  to  relate 

to  you  in  detail  hereafter,  have  imposed  on  i 

tbe  duty  to  discover,  and  to  bring  boman  laws  „ 

bear  upon  a  cieatore  armed  with  terrible  powers 

I   of  evil.    This  monster,  for,  witboat  metaphor, 

'•  monster  it  is,  not  man  like  ourselves,  has,  by  arts 

superior  to  those  of  ordinary  fugitives,  however 

dexterous  in  concealment,  hitherto,  for  years, 

eluded  my  researcL    Throogb  the  trance  of  an 

Arab  child,  who,  in  her  waking  state,  never  beard 

I    of  his  existence,  1  have  learnt  that  this  bdng  is 

I    in  England — iainL .  I  am  here  ta  encounter 

I   him.  i  expect  to  do  so  this  very  night,  and  under 
'    this  very  roof." 
"Sir  Philip!" 
I      "Andifyonwonder,Myouwellmay,  whylhave 
been  talkmg  to  you  with  this  startling  unreserve, 
,    know  that  the  same  Arab  child,  on  whom  I  thus 
implicitly  rely,  informs  me  that  your  life  is  mixed 
np  with  that  of  the  being  1  seek  to  unmaak  and 
I    disarm— to  be  destroyed  by  his  arts  or  his  agents 
,    —or  to  combine  in  tbe  causes  by  which  the  de- 
1    stioyer  himself  shall  be  brought  to  destruction." 
"  My  life ! — your  Arab  child  named  mc,  Allen 
I    PenwickF" 

I  "My  Arab  child  told  me  that  the  person  in 
whom  I  should  thus  naturally  seek  an  ally  was 
he  who  had  saved  the  life  of  the  man  whom  I 
then  meant  for  my  heir,  if  I  died  unmarried 
and  childless.  She  told  me  th&t  I  should  not 
be  many  bonra  in  this  town,  which  she  described 
minutely,— before  you  would  be  made  known 
to  me.  She  described  this  house,  with  yonder 
lights,  and  yon  dancers.  In  her  trance  she  saw 
us  sitting  together,  as  we  now  sit.  1  accepted 
the  invitation  of  our  host,  when  be  suddenly 
accosted  me  on  entering  the  town,  ooufident  that 
I  should  meet  yon  here,  without  even  asking 
whether  a  person  of  your  name  were  a  resident 
in  the  place;  and  now  yon  know  wl^  I  have  so 


freely  unbosomed  myself  of  much  that  might  well 
make  you,  a  physician,  doubt  the  soundness  of 
my  undeistanding.  The  same  infant,  whose  vision 
has  been  realised  up  to  this  moment,  baa  warned 
me  also  that  I  am  here  at  great  peril  What 
that  peril  may  be  I  have  declined  to  learn,  as  I 
have  ever  declined  to  ask  from  the  future,  what 
affects  only  my  own  life  on  this  earth.  That  life 
I  regard  with  supreme  indifference,  conscious 
that  I  have  only  to  discha^e,  while  it  htsta,  the 
duties  for  which  it  is  imposed  on  me,  to  tbe 
best  of  my  imperfect  power;  and  aware  that 
minds  the  strongest  and  souls  the  purest  may 
fall  into  the  sloth  habitual  to  predestinarians,  if 
they  suffer  the  actions  due  to  the  present  hour 
to  be  awed  and  paralysed  by  some  grim  shadow 
on  the  future !  It  is  only  where,  irrespectively  of 
aught  that  can  menace  myself,  a  tight  not  struck 
out  of  my  own  reason  can  guide  me  to  disarm  evil 
or  minister  to  good,  that  I  feel  privileg^  to 
avail  myself  of  those  mirrors  on  which  things, 
near  and  far,  reflect  themselves  calm  aai  distinct 
ta  the  banks  and  the  mountain  peaks  are  reflected 
in  the  gh>ss  of  a  lake.  Here,  then,  under  this 
roof,  and  by  your  side,  I  shall  behold  him  who — 
Lo !  the  moment  has  come — I  behold  him  now !" 
As  he  spoke  these  last  words,  Sir  IMip  had 
risen,  and,  startled  by  his  action  and  voice,  I  in- 
voluntarily rose  too. 

Besting  one  band  on  my  shoulder,  he  pointed 
with  the  other  towards  the  threshold  of  the  ball- 
7%erc,  the  prooiinent  figure  of  a  gay 
group— the  sole  male  amidst  a  fluttering  circle  of 
silks  and  lawn,  of  flowery  wreaths,  of  female 
loveliness,  and  female  frippery— stood  the  radiant 
image  of  Margrave.  His  eyes  were  not  turned 
towards  us.  He  was  looking  down,  and  his  hght 
laugh  came  soft,  yet  ringing,  through  the  general 
murmur. 

I  turned  my  astonished  gaze  back  to  Sir  Philip 
-yes,  unmistakably  it  was  on  Margrave  that  hu 
look  was  fixed. 

Impossible  to  assooate  crime  with  the  image 
of  that  fair  youth  !  Eccentric  notions— lantastic 
speculations- vivacious  egotism— defective  be- 
nevolence— yes.  But  crime !— No — impossible. 
"  Impossible,"  I  said,  dond.  As  I  spoke,  the 
group  had  moved  on.  Margrave  was  no  longer 
in  sight.  At  the  same  moment  some  other 
guests  came  from  the  ball-room,  and  seated  them- 

Sir  Philip  looked  round,  and,  observing  the 
deserted  museum  at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  drew 

e  into  it. 

When  we  were  alone,  he  said  in  a  voice  quick 
and  loir,  but  decided: 

of  importance  thxtt  I  should  convince 
you  at  once  of  the  nature  of  that  prodigy  which 
is  more  hostile  to  mankind  than  the  wolf  is  to  the 
sheeptold.  No  words  of  mine  could  al  present 
suffice  to  clear  your  sight  from  the  deception 
which  oheats  it.  I  must  enable  you  to  jud^  for 
yourself.  It  must  be  now,  and  here.  He  will 
learn  this  night,  if  be  baa  not  learned  already, 
that  I  am  in  the  town.    Dim  and  confused  though^  ■T^'' 
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his  memories  of  myself  way  be,  they  are  memo- 
riea  stSl;  and  he  well  knows  what  cause  he  hss 
to  dread  me.  I  must  put  aaother  in  poeses*iou 
of  his  secret.  Another,  and  at  once !  For  all  his 
arts  will  be  brought  to  bear  against  me,  and  I 
cannot  foretol  their  issue.  Gio,  then ;  enter  that 
giddy  crowd— select  that  seeming  yonng  man- 
bring  him  hither.  Take  cai^  only  not  to  mention 
my  name;  and  when  here,  turn  the  key  in  the 
door,  so  as  to  prevent  intermgtion — fire  minutes 
will  suffice." 

"Am  1  snre  thai  I  guess  whom  yon  meanP 
Hie  yonng  light-hearted  nuin;  known,  in  this 
place,  under  the  ume  of  Margrave  ?  The  yonng 
num  with  Uie  radiant  eyes,  and  tiie  curls  of  a 
Grecian  statne  ?" 

"The  same;  him  whom  I  pointed  out  i  quick, 
bring  him  hitlur." 

My  cariosity  ww  too  mnck  roused  to  ^aobey. 
Had  I  conceived  that  Hargrave,  in  the  heat  of 
youth,  had  committed  aome  oSenoe  whioh  placed 
him  in  danger  of  the  law  and  in  the  power  of  Sir 
Philip  Dervfkl,  I  possessed  enough  of  the  old  bor- 
deren'  black  mailloyalt;  to  have  given  to  die  man 
whose  band  I  had  familiarly  clasped  a  hint  and 
a  help  to  escape.  But.  all  Sir  Ehilip's  talk  had 
been  so  out  of  the  teach  of  common  sense, 
that  I  rather  eipeoted  to  see  him  confounded 
by  sose  egregious,  illusion  thBA  Margrave  ex- 
poflsd  to  any  weil-grannded  accusation.  AU, 
then,  Uiat  IfeU  as  I  walked  into  the  haU-room 
and  qipioached  Maigisve,.  was  that  ouriosity 
wUeb,  I  think,  any  oua  of  my  readers  will  ae- 
knowledge  tha^  iu-my  posilioa,  he  himself  would 
have  felt. 

Maxsam  was  standing  near  the  dancers,  not 
joining  them,  hot  talking  wiUi  a  yonng.  couple  in 
the  ring.    I  drew  him  aside. 

"Come  with  me  for  a  few  minutes  into  the 
inasemn;I.wishto  talk  toyon." 

"  What  about  P— an  experiment  F" 

"  Yes.  an  experiment." 

"Then  I  am  at  your  secrioe." 

In  a  minute  morc^  he  had  followed  me  into  the 
desolate  deadjnuflenm.  {looked  round,  but  did 
not  see  Sit  Ptiil'p 


THE  HEKBERT  MEMORIAL. 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  there  was  a  meetbg  held  _ 
the  Salisbury  council-cliamber,  at  which  bishop 
and  major,  county  and  borough  members,  clergj 
and  laity,  rich  and  poor,  joined  in  the  desire  to 
raise  some  memorial  of  a  Wiltshire  man  I^y 
deceased :  the  man  who,  of  all  men  in  Wiltshire, 
was  moat  widely  and  'deeply  honoured  and  be- 
loved. Lord  Herbert  of  Lea,  Ions  and  femiliarly 
known  as  the  Rig[ht  Honourable  Sdnev  Herbert, 
possessor  of  a  nch  inheritance  and  ueir  to  an 
earidom,  with  a  refinement  of  taste  and  breadth 
of  biowledge  that  made  him  keenly  alive  to  the 
beet  enjoyments  of  sosiety,  with  a  persouai  c)ib- 
racter  that,  joined  to  his  position,  ensured  him 
the  itMsssant  social  Qatteries  of  life,  aocepted 
aU  these  giftoas-b^Mtt' that  his  Mastei  had  put 


in  his  band,  and  with  a  rare  simnliritj  of  man- 
.  -without  harsh  withdrawal  irom  his  natural 
associates,  witbout  ostentation  of  good  motives 
or  self-glorifyii^t  complaint  of  overwork, — was 
one  of  tbo  very  few  men  who  have  killed  them- 
selves by  tm  insatiable  ,zeal  for  the  good,  not  of 
themselves  but  of  their  fellows.  Life  was  to 
Lord  Herbert  a  ronnd  of  sacred  duty.     Nine 

Sn  ac^  he  was  s«en  by  the  readers  of  House- 
d  Words  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  pleasures, 
in  a  GrBTesend  boat,  on  a  wet  wint^  day,  con- 
veying many  poor  girls  v>iiom  he  bed  saved  £:om 
the  lUngers  and  miaeriea  of  London  poverty, 
to  tbesaip  that  was  to  cany  tbem  to  better 
fortune  in  a  land  where  they  would  be  guarded 
and  oheriahed  till  the  better  fortune  came.  Then 
we  aaid,  "Toij  will  Snd  Mr.  Sidnev  Herbert  at 
a  table  in  the  cabin,  busily  engaged  with  fellow- 
labourers  in  folding  copies  of  a  letter  that  ia  to 
be  given  to  eadt  girl  on  hei  departure.  Perhaps 
it  will  occur  to  jou,  that  English  gentlemen, 
who  leave  the  luinries  of  home  to  travel  down 
the  cheerless  river  oa  this  miserable  day,  who 
work  BO  eagerly  and  steadily,  with  mind  and 
body,  are  almost  as  well  employed  as  Uiey 
migat  be  if  they  behaved  like  proper  squires, 
and  bent  their  energies  on  the  provision  of  a 
hare  for  dinner.  Perhaps  you  think  there  are 
more  maniy  sports  tlian  one,  or  half  a  dona, 
and  that  it  is  oot  the  least  nutnly  occupation  in 
which  an  English  gentleman  con  be  engaged,  to 
be  the  helper  of  mak  girls,  who  are  battling,  in 
an  overcrowded  city,  against  the  lemptationa 
broBgbt  by  helpless  poverty ;  to  be  tbeir  helper, 
nok  with  a  purse  only,  but  in  person ;  and, 
while  remavmg  tbem  from  danfrer,  to  speak 
human  words  into  their  ears."  We  then  came 
upon  Sidney  Hcri>crt  iu  his  pleasures,  as 
a  man  might  come  upon  a  drunkard  ia  Itis 
cups.  TTU  pleasure  was  his  work;  and  hia 
wodt  was  the  best  and  highest  on  whioh  as 
a  man.'  ami  im  a  Chhstian  be  could  by  his 

He  was  Sscretaiy  to  tlM  Admiralty  and  Se- 
cretwy  at  War  under  Sir  Robert  Peel,  again 

Secretary  at  War  under  Xiord  Absrdeen,  and 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  in  the  year,  pre- 
ceding hi4  death.  He  saw  and  was  partly 
blamed  for  the  breakdown  of  systems  that  had 
been  commended  to  him  by  the  Tapers  and  the 
Tad[iole3 ;  but  be  saw  no  wrong  without  work- 
ing, in  the  teetli,  if  need  were,  o?  the  Tapers  aud 
the  Tadpoles,  to  secure  its  remedy.  After  the 
miseries  of  the  Crimean  war  it  was  a  blessing 
for  all  future  soldiers  that  Lord  Herbert  pre- 
sided over  the  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
health  of  the  army.  Of  the  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  sixty-two  men,  of  whom  it  is  said 
on  the  Guards'  monument  raised  to  tbeir  memory 
in  Waterloo-place  that  they  "fell  during  the  war 
with  Russia,"  all  but  foor  hnndred  and  fifty 
died  of  fever,  dysentery  and  cholera,  frosthiti 
and  scurry.  Fifty -seven  died  of  frostbite, 
cliiefiy  caused  by  wimt  of  boots.  A  ca^  of 
beyfr'  boots  was  seat  from  home  for  men  to 
wear,  and  "I  have  seen  men,"  said  one  of  the 
witnesses,  "  dbring  the  coldest  port  of  wintw. 
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their  hoots  iiuteui 
-want  oE  proper  aeoommodation  and  right  suue 
of  the  oeoBHit;  of  maldng  drun^  to  the 
ground  under  a  tent,  mm  vho  haa  aat  fonu 
momn^  to  night  in  t^  mod  of  the  tntocbes  U; 
fron  (tight  to  momins  haaped  in  the  mud  at 
their  tents.  Out  of  taots  like  these,  Hul  tlie 
fact  that  soch  a  o^ipt  when  due  obMnance  of 
all  lava  of  health  bad  been. at  last  mforced,  be- 
came absolut^  healthier  than  Bngliab  hex- 
iHiks,  Lori  Setbert  gatberad  to  nimsdf  a 
nev  aanse  of  TOik  thatnoat  be  done.  A  ool- 
lesgne,  read;  to  pass  over  the  distressea  of 
the  low«T  TKik,  vbetber  of  soldiers  or  ciffiliana, 
would  teU  him  "tha  pow  moat  be  poor." 
"As  if,"  he  exclaimed,  "it  being  meosaarj 
to  have  poor,  it  is  nctewMj  to  have  tbem 
niiaerabler' 

A  pennj  from  evcrj  man  whose  liappiitew'  he 
baa  inoreaswl  if  ever?  aoch  man  ooald  know  hii 
benefactor,  would  tdmost  build  the  convolesoant 
hospital,  whieb,  together  with  a  portrait  statne 
in  His  aative  count;  town,  it  is  resoivGd  to  raiae 
as  a  memorial  of  Sidney  Herbert's  noble  life. 
The  CTidenoe  to  which  we  have  referred  04  the 
ooudition  of  the  aim;  gave  the  latest  impuW  to 
his  beneficent  energies.    He  obtained  fonr  oom- 
missions—oue  for  conaideriDg  the  impiovaneDl 
of  barraoks  and  hospitala;  one  for  seauring  a 
more  dUtinot  knowledge  of  vital  truths  b;  re- 
organising the  arrnj  medical  stalistiaa ;  one  for 
orgauiuDg  the  arm;  medical  school  at  Chatham, 
with  iCa  piofessor  of  bvgiine  1  and  the  fourth 
for  seoanng  such  lefoim  in  the  arm;  medieal 
serrice  as  would  make  it  efGcient  foi  the  pre- 
Tontion  of  disease  in  hanveks  and  oampa  ot  in 
the  fleld.    The  soul  o^  earnestness  and  steadfast 
single-minded  work  in  each  of  these  camnus' 
sioos  was  himieli    He  presided  over  eoeb,  and 
rave  himself  up  so  whou;  to  the  opportunitiea 
Ihej  gBTB  of  doing  a  high  dot;,  that  he  not  onl; 
attended  all  the  veettngB  af  the  oommiuion 
upon  soldiers'  barracka,  and  signed  all  Iheii  re- 
ports up  to  the  date  of  his  beconing  Umister 
at  War,  bi^  was  active  in  pMsonal  inspec- 
,    tion  of  the  barracks  sad  hospitals.    He  worked 
,    without  Siuching,  heard  the  Irutb  with  his  own 
I    ears,  saw  the  tmth  with  his  own  ejes ;  and  then 
I    advised  and  dirooted  ebanges  wluoh  bare  re- 
I    duced  the  arm;  nuinalitj  b;  about  one-halt 
:    and  whiob  aara  every  year  th*  livea  of  a  batta- 
lion of  men ! 
•        Hewas  giving  up  his  ownlifotoinoh  work,  and 
I    be  knew  it.  There  was  no  other  man  with  e^oal 
power  whohadetjualdiaregardof  maie  loutiie; 
to  whom  the  official  shrug,  the  word  of  heedless 
aooial  badinage,  the  humour  of  tho  club,  sug- 
gested no  easy  prudential  t«et,  was  no  dia- 
I    oouregemsnt.    Ho  did  not  live  to  please  his 
i    feUons,  though  so  delightful  was  his  nature, 
I    that  there  could  be  none  among  his  £eUowa 

whom  be  did  not  please.    He  Uved  to  do  '' 
!    highest  madj  duty  that  God  gave  to  his  ri^ 

hand.  In  toe  last  years  of  his  life,  when  the 
I  advance  of  bodilv  (usease  was  to  be  checked 
,    only  by  rest  ana  aelf-indulgei 


work  that  fjord  Herbert  saw-  to  be  done,  de- 
pendent for-ita  execution  too  entiid;  upon  his 

penislont  aod  deteiDoined  toil,  tohile  having 
Uvea  of  many  otiier  men  dependent  on  it,  see  rned 
to  him  too  important  to  be  laid  aside.  What  he 
might  hope  yet  to  do  before  he  died,  was  worth 
doin?,  although  he  gave  up  foi  it  hia  own  life  in 
the  lull  maturity  of  manhood.  It  was  by  that 
sacrifice  of  his  own.  latter  years  that  he  was  en- 
abled to  sarelivesof  other  men  by  the  battalion. 
The  singokr  fineedom  from  sicbi^  or  even  dis- 
comfort amjoi  bj  the  tmops  in  the  receoit 
Ghma  exfiedition,  was  a  nutter  of  national  con- 
^ratniatiBn.  when  there  were  few  wha  had  atten- 
tion called  to  the  man.  wasting  in  health,  and 
working  his  way  down. into  the  |^v«,  by  whose 
beneficut  indnatiy  tiipsa  Uvea  of  our  coMUlry- 
men  in  the  far  East  hul  been  shielded  and  pre- 

He  had  oaied  even  to  maiie  wfaoiesorae  aod 
aoeeptable  the  food  of  tJie  common  sohlier,  by 
ostaolialang  a  school  of  aookery  at  Aidenhott. 
He  ptovidea  for  the  good  nnrsirg  ot  the  soldier 
insicknesflk  Although  he  left  his  woric  undnisbed 
—to  remain  incomph^  we  fear  to  think  how 
long,  now  that  his  rnnestaess  no  longer  pt»< 
dominates  in  counoil— he  did  in  his  time  more 
than  an;  war  mioists  wte  ever  liwl,  in  any 
age-  OT  conntry,  to  deprive  war  of  its  worst 
honors,  and  to  reduce  its  siarifioe  of  human  life- 
Bor  it  is  not  by  sword  or  cun  that  the  great 
boats  perish  in  war ;  it  is  by  tamiue  and  disease. 
It  has  bean  caloukled  that  it  took  in  the 
Peninsular  war  the  shooting  away  of  seven  times 
the  weight  of  a  man  in  lead  for  ^ety  one  man 
whom  a  bullet  hit.  Iii»d  Herbert  was  cutting 
tbrougfa  the  thickest  root  of  a  graat  misery, 
and  would  not  drop  the  iKe,  though  he  was 
dyiiu;  while  he  strove.  On  the  very  da;  of 
his  death  the  fiist  military  hospital  eatabUahed 
by  him  on  Uie  new  system  was  opened  at  Woot- 
■mA. 

llie  only  fit  memorial  of  such  a  man  is  a  good 
wcni  conceived  in  his  ovm  spirit.  It  is  pro- 
posed, therefore,  that  A«  Herbert  Memorial 
shall  be,  a  sea-side  oom^eseent  hospital,  bearii^ 
hisSame,  and  designed,  after  the  marasr  of  hu 
lile,  for  tha^support  and  pioteetiou  of  the  weak. 
The  period  of  slMuspgveiy  from  siduese  is  one 
of  great  bial  and  tiak  '£~tiany  of  the  poor.  In 
the  fonndiag  of  such  a  Menioiial  Hospital,  we 
ma;  celebrate  worthily  a  good  man's  name  by  a 
good  deed  done  iu  his  honour.  It  is  a  memo- 
rial to  whieb  many  a>  poor  man's  wife,  who 
might  have  been  a  widow  hut  for  Sidney  Her- 
bert's labour,  will  desire  to  bring  her  mite;  to 
wjbioh  happy  womstt  in  Austruia,  whom  he 
saved  from  wretohednoss  if  not  from  sin,  will 
send  their  little  oSsringt ;  to  which  the  common 
stMer,  for  whose  weii-being  he  gave  his  life, 
will  o&r  pence  out  of  his  pay.  Uf  all  memo- 
rials it  is  one  towards  which  offerings  of  poice 
should  be  desired  and  honoured.  Let  the  statue 
of  Lard  Herbert  in  SaUsbury  be  raised  by  his 


Stivate  friends  and  by  the  Count;.  But  let  the 
[emorial  Hospital — Thomas  Pam,  Esq.,  Lave- 
stock  Hall,  Salisbury,  ia  seorctary.  to  the  f nnd- 
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be  rased  b;  the  Gouutrj,  and  b;  the  libenlitj 
of  its  eudowmeDt  let  it  show  hov  Englishmen 
appreciate  the  man  vho  takes  the  highest  mes- 
sure  of  his  dutf ,  and  jields  up  his  life  to  its  per- 
formance. 


THE  IRON  WAR-SHIP. 

When  Spenser  represented  his  iron  nan, 
Tains,  beatmo;  irbole  amiies  to  poirder  with 
his  redoubtable  iron  flail,  he  foreshadowed  b;  a 
rude  type  the  future  power  of  England,  and  the 
iron  aUipa  with  whion  she  was  to  guard  the 
Channel  and  repulse  the  alien  in  a  thousand 

The  recent  rote  in  parliament  of  two  mil- 
lion five  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  fire  new 
iron  frigates  iiad  made  me  rather  curious  to 
see  one  of  the  new  vessels;  so,  one  da;  last 
week  I  started  for  Greenhithe,  where  the  War- 
rior was  then  lyin^,  to  judge  for  mTself.  The 
newspapers  had  so  dosed  me  with  accounts 
of  iron  masts,  riSe-towers,  shot-proof  shields, 
and  steam  rsiins  which  were  to  cut  unplated  men- 
of-w  through  like  apples,  tliot  T  had  reallj 
quite  lost  the  clear  impreasioa  of  the  new  craft 
uat  I  once  thought  I  possessed. 

We  followed  the  river— that  is,  I  and  the  train 
did — attended  all  the  way  by  lines  of  masts  that 
garc  me  the  idea  of  m j  being  escorted  bj  s  regi- 
ment of  gigantic  lancers.  Bapidl;  the  dull  red 
mob  chuiged  to  scrubbv  green  fields,  brick- 
fields, Ciessj  ditches,  ana  factorj  lords.  Fre- 
seotlj,  we  get  awa;  into  freer  air,  far  from 
shipwrights'  yards  and  the  ribb;  skeletons  of 
ships  and  barges ;  we  come  out  into  broad  fields, 
where,  orer  nedges  and  above  liajstacks,  jou 
could  see  the  masts  of  vessels  motiug. 

Wondering  cries  of  the  names  of  several  sta- 
tions, and  1  reach  the  little  ^uiet  countrified 
Oreenliithe,  where  the  air,  fresh  with  October  in- 
fluences, is  all  alive  with  jellow  leaves  that  swirl 
and  flutter  about  like  so  many  golden  butter- 
flies. I  trudge  down  a  chalky  lane  lesdioK  to  the 
river-side.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  I  am  in 
tbe  rieht  road,  for  here  come  rolling  along,  a  gang 
of  saiTors,  and  on  the  bond  of  ever;  flat  cap  I  see 
in  great  gilt  letters  "  Wabbjoe."  These  frank, 
brave-lookbg  fish  out  of  water,  do  not  let  me 
forget  that  I  am  in  Xent,  for  every  one  of  them 
carries  in  his  hand  or  in  his  okd  a  great  bough 
tufted  with  ripe  hops ;  tbey  roll  along,  shouting 
out  to  each  otner  as  loud  as  if  there  was  a  ^e 
of  wind  blowing,  ocd  nothing  short  of  a  sDeoking- 
trumpet  would  carry  a  request  more  tnan  ten 
yards. 

Yonder,  a  few  hundred  yards  across  the  water, 
lies  the  Warrior :  a  black  vicious  ugly  customer 
as  ever  I  saw.     Whale-like  in  siie,  and  will 
terrible  a  tow  of  incisor  teeth  as  ever  closed  i 
French  frigate.     I  turn  off  down  the  u 
street   of  Greenhithe,   the   shops   striking 
as  primitive  and  countrified,  and  I  stop  for 
lunch  and  information  at  a  small  inn  called  The 
Jolly-boat,      The  rooms   ore  small,  low^-oofed, 
and  as  like  uncomfortable  cabins  as  tbey  can 
well  be.  Adeef  yellow  engraving  of  the  Battle  of 


Trablgsr  is  on  oue  wall,  and  The  JoU;  Arethusa 
the  other.  The  parlour,  from  the  centre  of 
ich  hangs  a  bell,  looped  like  a  halter,  and 
dreadfully  tempting  to  a  moody  man  who  has 
de&auded  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
looks  oat  (m  the  riverj  and  on  a  little  cause- 
way of  knobbly  stones  thot  runs  down  into 
the  water,  a  great  slovenly  ^reeu  boat,  laden 
with  people,  is  just  dischairang  its  cargo  :  two 
of  them  are  sailors  from  the  Wairior,  and  one  a 

Can.  I  go  on  board  P"  I  say  to  the  waiter, 
who  appears  like  the  spirit  of  the  ring  in  Aladdin, 
whenTpuU  tbe  bell 

"  What,  go  on  board  the  wessellf  Why,  in 
course,  sir ;  tliere  is  a  boat  waiting  now  with 
some  sen'lemen." 

9o  dowD  I  went  to  tlie  boat  end  found  two 
cunning-looking  watermen  handing  in  some 
country  people,  who  were  bent  on  the  same 
emmd  as  mysdf — evidently  smoU  tradespeople 
from  Charlton,  Erith,  or  Lewisham,  fresh  fnmi 
tea  and  shrimps  i  the  men  of  a  winking,  nudging, 
boisterous,  good-natured  kind ;  the  women  fussy, 
timid,  bngning,  hearty,  vulgar,  common-place 
people   detennined  to   be  amused  with  everj- 

The  boatman  considered  us  as  mere  "yokels," 
who  did  not  know  a  spanker-boom  from  a  t^- 
sheet,  I  could  see  Jack  making  tremendous 
tetegisphio  faces  to  Joe  in  front.  He  was 
going  to  try  how  much  we  could  swallow. 

"  Lucky,  gents,  as  yoo  come  when  you  did. 
An  hour  ago,  and  ther«  was  such  a  sea  on,  we 
could  not  have  puilod  you  out  if  you  had  given 
us  five  pound.  The  captain  of  the  Warrior  did 
not  dare  come  on  shore.  Dare  he.  Jack  F  I'he 
werry  captain  put  his  gig  book.  Didn't  he. 
Jack?" 

"  But  this  isn't  the  sea,  boatman  F"  said  one 
of  the  country  people, 

"  Well,  not  just  what  yon  m^  call  full  sea, 
but  we  have  a  tidy  tide  here,  too,  when  the  wind 
blows  as  hard  as  it  does  to-day.  Here  we 
are,  gents — take  care  how  you  step  out.  One 
at  a  time,  ladies.  Sixpence  out,  aiipencein; 
that  is  our  fare,  gents.  When  you  return  will 
do,  and  take  cere,  please,  not  to  upset  the 
boat." 

I  clambered  and  bolauced  myself  from  boat 
to  boat  (a  fleet  of  boats,  laden  with  meat  and 
vegetables,  lay  round  tjie  Warrior),  and  made 
my  way  up  a  temporary  ladder  that  led  almost 
perpendicularly  up  the  side  of  the  monster:  a 
boatman  rumiing  before  us  to  introduce  us  to  a 
master  gunner,  who  would  show  us  over  the 
ship,  A  sturdy  lad,  just  arrived  from  the 
fieet  in  the  Clyde,  come  with  us  and  asked  for 
the  master-at-arms.  The  country  people,  gaping 
and  bewildered.  Were  led  off  on  their  labynntuine 
walk. 

There  were  townfuls  of  men  at  work  in  the 
great  leviathan,  shaping  bulks  of  timber,  drag- 
ging about  trim  Armstrong  guns,  hammeriog 


steel  plates,  tugging  st  gun  carriages. 
'      ^-     ■  n  walls  of  oldEngtand,  fare. 


re  shall  ye  float  upou  the  brin^ 
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half  hid  in  solplraraus  death  shade.  No  more 
shall  yt  pom  forth  svrarDia  of  boarders  witb 
pike  and  entlaas  to  slay,  burn,  and  deTastate 
the  eneoij's  ships.  Ye  are  turned  to  steel  and 
iron  DOIT,  tboaeh  the  hearts  that  man  je  are  no 
hraret  than  betore.    Ye  shall 

Bat  my  musing  was  out  short  hj  the  rough 
heortj  TOJce  of  the  master  gunner,  aakinff  "  it  I 
ynala  like  to  overhaul  her  tveen  decks  F" 

I  said  I  shonld,  so  down  some  sudden  iron 
steps  ire  went,  to  see  this  metal  vessel,  and 
steam  ram. 

Bnt  before  we  had  got  far,  tiie  master  gunner 
SAt  down  on  a  foTonrite  gun-carriage,  and  in- 
formed me  that  the  ship,  when  fit  for  sea,  would 
have  cost  some  four  hundred  thousand  ponnds, 
and  that  was  £fty  thousand  pounds  less  taan  the 
new  iron  vesseb  were  to  cost.  Her  lensiib  was 
three  hundred  and  eightj  feet,  her  breadth  fifty- 
eight  feet,  and  her  tonnage  six  thousand  one 
hnndred  and  sevent;.  Her  iron  annonr-plates 
weighed  nine  hundred  and  fiflj  tons.  The  en- 
gines were  nearlj  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
aftj  horae-power,  and  the  bunkers  held  coal  for 
nine  days'  steaming.  She  carried  thirtj-sii  sixty- 
eight  pounders,  two  one  hundred  pound  Ann- 
Strongs,  fonr  forty  poonders,  and  two  twenty- 
fire  pounders. 

At  this  point,  feelins  rather  faint  with  the 
sndden  dose  of  so  mucn  knowledge,  I  prayed 
■'        ""'if  gunner  to  rest  awhile,  and  to  take 


Master  Qonner,  with  a  trip  and  a  heave  as  at 
some  invisible  rieging,  then  led  me  to  the  gun 
deck,  and  pointeato  a  porthole,  wherel  could  see 
one  of  the  iron  plates  in  profile.  I  bad  fancied 
the  plates  were  niereouirHsa  plates,  of  soma  inch 
or  so  of  tempered  metal  ^  but  I  found  them  great 
alaba  of  iron,  four  and  a  half  inches  wide,  backed 
with  teak,  twentj-two  inches  thick— not  to  men- 
tion the  inner  skin  of  the  ship,  which  was  of  half- 


'    not  ijn[ffxihable  that  in  these  vesseb  the  wood- 

I   work  will  be  altogether  done  away  with ;  there 

I'    are  talks,  too,  of  their  baring  four  iron  masts, 

1 1    and  ri^ng  worked  by  machinery."    How  any 

ciock-weigDt  Armstrong  shot  can  punch  a  hole 

throngh  sudi  vetael's  sules  I  cannot  imagine,  but 

'     Sir  John  is  a  dever  and  a  sanguine  man,  and 

1 1   there  is  no  knowing  what  bis  terrible  new  thKa 

I '    hundred  pounders  may  yet  do. 

.'       Master  Gmmer  now  took  me  down  to  the 

main  deck,  to  show  me  the  ponderoos  iron  doois 

'    that  run  across  in  slides,  and  can  be  bolted 

on  the  inside,  in  case  boarders  get  possession 

of  part  of  the  vesseL     At  each  end  of  the 

vessel  there  are  these  doors,  that  would  turn  the 

inner  part  of  the  ship  into  on  invnlnenble  fort. 

And  now,  feeling  anxious  to  see  the  rifle-tower, 

'    the  model  of  which,  it  ia  said,  one  of  our  Ad- 

'     mtroltv  officials  got  from  the  Toubn  dockyard, 

and  which  perhaps  the  wily  Nwoleon  took  from 

I  i    Cksst's  Conuneotariea  or  the  Mediieval  Wan, 

!     I  asked  Mooter  Gnnner  to  take  me  to  it. 


He  led  me  to  the  spar^eck,  and  there  it  was, 
the  smiths  busy  filing  and  hammering  on  its 
armour.  I  had  imbued  it  a  sort  of  lighthome, 
twenty  feet  high ;  Ifonnd  it  a  huge  iron  coldroa 
some  eight  feet  high,  pierced  with  loopholes  for 
riflemen.  It  has  been  proposed  to  cut  out 
square  ports  at  the  base,  out  of  which  might  be 
run  short  carronodes,  to  sweep  the  decks  with 
canister-shot  if  the  boarders  once  got  a  footing. 
I  did  not  like  to  ask  Master  Qunner  how  far 
this  immense  wei^t  of  metal  in  the  centre 
of  the  vessel  would  affect  her  speed,  or  how 
Hflemen  could  take  any  exact  aim  on  board 
a  lolling  sliip ;  besides,  jnst  as  I  was  going  to 
ask  something.  Master  Qonner  motioned  me 
onward. 

"  The  new  veasels,"  he  said,  "are  to  have  o 
semi-circular  iron  shield  in  the  bows  inside  the 
teak  bulwarks,  which  are  to  be  made  to  lower 
down.  The  bowsprit,  too,  is  to  be  of  iron,  and 
to  turn  back  on  a  hinge  when  the  ship  is  used 
to  run  down  an  enemj^  frigate." 

What  a  change  from  the  wooden  walls  that 
Nelson  led  to  vomit  flre  among  the  French  and 
Spanish  fleets!  Iron  steam-snips  now,  armed 
with  stupendous  guns,  and  coat«d  with  almost 
impenetrable  armour,  will  omsh  down  their  foes 
with  the  rush  of  a  bull  and  the  swiftness  of  a 
leopard. 

But  here  we  came  to  the  steam-engine  depart- 
ment, where,  in  an  Indifferent  atmosphere,  with 
the  usual  smell  as  of  bad  cookery,  Master 
Qunner  again  insisted  on  sitting  on  a  grating, 
and  giving  me  more  facts.  Ws  were,  luckily, 
not  far  from  the  great  canvas  tube  that  brought 
down  air  from  above,  and  the  forty  furnaces 
were  not  lighted,  so  I  could  bear  it. 

One  of  the  stokers :  a  grim-faced  man,  who 
paced  about  moodily,  and  with  on  air  of  suffering 
under  not  being  permitted  to  set  the  ship  agoing : 
rubbed  spitefully  at  furnace  door-handles,  and 
here  came  forward  and  volunteered  information 
in  a  pained  and  hurt  sort  of  way. 

The  en^ne  repi«sented,  he  said,  a  force  of  little 
short  of  eu:  thousand  horses.  A  big  man  could 
pass,  not  only  up  and  down  the  main  steam- 
pipe  and  its  branches  into  the  cylinders,  but  nlso 
through  the  passages  of  the  slide  valves  into  the 
oondensere.  The  Warrior  had  ten  hoilera,  and 
each  boiler  was  fed  by  four  furnaces.  Every 
boiler  had  four  hundred  and  forty  tubes.  The 
piston  weig^icd  no  less  than  thirteen  tons,  and 
the  stroke  was  four  feet,  the  number  of  rerolu* 
tions  being  fifty  a  minute.  The  steam  shaft  was 
one  great  piece  of  malleablo  iron,  thirty  feet 
long,  and  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  The  screw 
was  of  gun-metal,  twenty-four  feet  in  diameter, 
and  weighed  about  twenty  tons.  The  ship  con- 
sumed one  huadred  and  twenty-five  tons  of  coal 
every  twenty-four  hours. 

After  this  second  heavy  dose  of  scientifio 
facts,  Master  Gunner  started  me  ag»n  on  a 
fresh  tour,  up  all  sorts  of  shiny  iron  stairs,  and 
along  all  sorts  of  iron-grated  passages.  Now, 
I  found  myself  In  a  sort  of  amolT  ball-room, 
traversed  by  a  great  shaft  of  iron— now,  in  a 
dark  hall,  slodtfed  on  either  side  with  twenty 
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ftiraaeei.  Saikm  vere  woiiing  op  and  donn 
tlie  tUira,  mecbMiioB  were  fitting  up  taUea  in 
the  officers'  oabina,  mniMs  -wBce  tutting  tit 
gnn-cvriagu  I  everr  one  vas  basy,  for  the 
Tcssel  WM  4ooa  to  be  ofT  to  :Fort«iiiarth,  .bkI 
from  tbenee  to  start  in  acanii  of  a  sfamti,  ia 
order. to  ta>t  her  seagoing  pmrera.  'Going  to 
look  for  a  tenpesC !  Wlwt  «  jousg  Titan  it 
nnst  be,  vhoie  infant  .unDMBieiit  it  ii  to  go 
loakingjtir  a  kmpetl ! 

Wliat  a  little  world,!  thiroght-to  mywlf,  is 
this  Tegael,  Eair  T  cm  faoo;  it  herekfMr,  when 
it  has  lone  left  its  qnist  'moarings  oppoaite  ttie 
greai  fields,  end  has  broken  out  into  the  iride 
aes,  ^en  the  atom  Laahea  it,  tbe  thundera 
bellow  over  it,  and  the  ligblnings  drive  thair 
fierj  shafts  &t  it !  1  onn  aee  hr  moriag  with 
stately  msjest;  to  meet  tiie  Tangnard  of  the 
esemT's  fleet,  "Waking  through  .&. rain  of  iron, 
■nd  oriTing  hke  a  manoi-gAat  into  the  vaij 
heart  of  the  foe. 

How  old  Benbow,  in  his  grand  laced  cocked- 
hat,  deep-flapped  white  satia  waistcoat,  bloe  coat, 
gold  epaalettee,kiMS>breeahea.  and  ailverbiiaUas, 
would  be  astouabed,  oonid  )ie  rise  from  tlie  dead 
during  a  modem  bcb  battle,  ainl  ^  on  board 
such  a  Tessel  as  Uie  'Warrior  as  it  morsd  isto 
action. 

What!  No  laying  yard-arm  to  jard-ann,  and, 
opeming  a  broadaide  till  one  or  the  other  yield 
■—no  potmng  in  hoardets  tliroagh  open  port- 
holes, through  smMbed-m  poop-winoowB— no 
driving  into  tho  captain's  eabin  with  pistoU: 
and  cuthtBaes  ? 

"  And  what  is  tint  dreadful  panting  noiat 
boson,  between  deckif'saya  the  eoaunodoFe' 

"'Biat,an  it  please  yourhenoar,.is  the  stean 
engines  pntting  on  axtia  ponrat  £or  Euninng 
down  the  freocfa  eorrettie  ahead  of  m,  the' 
Corrant^uice  (the  Cotttageui)." 

"  And  that  noise  like  ttnloading  ,stoiiea, 
bosun  P" 

"  That  is-the,gettingi^  cmIs  from  tiiebnakera 
for  tlie  for^  futnaoes." 

"  And,,good  Heaians  Iwheseia  thebowapRt 
gone  to,  boson  ?" 

"  Tunied  baok  on  the  hii^,  yisa  hoBonr,  rso 
as    not  to  stop  ns  whan  'we  (run  down  tbe 

rhat  B  wonderful  age  !  And  -what  is  thai 
ODB  iron  pot  on  do&  for  p" 
"  For  riflemen,  in  cose  the  ene«iy  board  tu." 
"  But  why  not  put  theoa  in  the  maia<tops,  a: 
thej  used  to  4I0  in  oor  time  F" 

■'  The  men  don't  go ap^ftmnr,  yourhoDDDr 
it's  all  done  with  poUeys  and  tacUe." 
"  Do  you  eTer  have  a  mast  «hot  awsyf" 
"  No,  yonr  koBonr,   beaante  they  are   all 

"  How  many  sixty-eight's  do  yon  cany  V 
"  Youi  hononr  is   making  game  cf  an  old 

aailor ;  tbe  two  hundred  pounders  are  our  chief 
gtius  to  do  haary  iwosk  with." 

"  -Good  HeaTcne  1"  auya  tke  vsnesable  ghost, 
fading  away  in  sheer  disguot.  "  I  doo't  i«o» 
^Tbat  the  norld  ia  eoming  'to." 
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gunner),  descended  the  leviathan's  side,  and  took 
boat  For  the  land,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of 
the  Warrior  in  ajjtion,  sad  ccmparing  her  with 
Nelson's  vessels,  hreakingthorway  throu^.the 
Fienefa  phalanx  at  Trafalgar. 

Again  I  see  those  great  tattffed  acres  of«aB- 
vas,  torn  and  flapping,  monng  in  the  ieng  blue 
swelltbat  sets  ii^  the  bay  of  Cadis,  maJMlioally 
impelled  by  light  win^  from  tJie  BDuth-«>eat. 
There  are  tlie  Eoyal  Sovereign,  the  Sirios, 
the  Tgm^raire,  the  LsTinthou,  and,  ahead  of  all. 
Nelson's  •var-^ip,  the  Tictory,  with  the'striped 
Qolonrs  flying  at  every  nnst.  Tliey  'ore  all  in 
diadow,  ivkI  move  in  twn  fierce  lines  to  break 
theeneDiy^s  eentie. 

FiUneuTe,  in  the  Bueentaur,  leads  on  ius 
FKKefa:fleet,  en  whose  sails  tbe  son  ahines  with 
fallaoiouB  bc^blneBa,  Ourtopaataepeohedacai^ 
let  with  maninas.  ^Hie  soilora,  in  greons  ef  et^t, 
stand  to  their  gnna ;  the  diot  are  reoay,  in  pyra- 
mids; thebocceta  and  tinnpiaDS aie  prepared; 
theportfiies.bum  Jundly.i  tbe  ships  are  deared 
for  action;  everytfaiiig  is  .stemlj  simple,  and 
eieared  free  far  fightiag ;  the  younger  boy  a 
UMsh^'kngsfortte.fiMt  gun  to  fire 

The  sliips  are  wrapped  m  a  yeUov  sulphM- 
oiood;  the  decks  are  stiewn  with  spUaters, 
hot,  bsgniants  i^  Sro4>aUa,  and  heaps  of 
men.  The  Victoryakae  has  lost  flftyfocn, 
and  her  maintop^naBt  and  tli  faerstudding-sailB 
and  booms  are  shot  owny.  One  donble-headad 
Ireadi  shot  alone  strioK  eight  of  her  mannes 
ideod  ;  once  or  twice  the  -ship  has  been  oa  fiee, 
for  -the  Viotoiy  is  jammed  in  with  Fieneh  Mid 
fioaniih  vessels.  iWorst  of  sl^mokiiig  Uw  dif 
of  vietoFy  a  day  of  bitto*  gsief  to  fiogland— 
SdsM  has  been  atnnlc  on  the  loft  slioal- 
doribf  a.bnllet  from  the  iritte  of  a  Tyrolsae  n 
the  Scdontable's  iMsn»4op,  and  bos  seen  car- 
ried below.  Btill  we  an  -viotmioas'^the  battle 
is  our  own.  Soon,  those  vessels,  with  dnx^ring 
flags, -will  be  on  their  way  to  Eogland,  betnng 
the  body  of  the  dead  baro. 

Bnt  Uw  new  Warrior  in  aotioa  will  q>pear  &r 
diSsrent  to  the  old  Vietoiy.  She  will  not  float 
into  battle  with  pcffing  oaib  and  defiant  flan. 
When  the  men  oie  above  at  tbeii'  xoob,  uie 
hahnaman  is  behind  his  inm  ■j^wJ^,  ana  tlw  nfle- 
meaore  isuuuired  iu  their  iron  tower,  thete  will 
be  bebw  a  busy  world  of  firmaan  and  en^iiiBeiB 
abo  at  their  aerend  posts,  stawttog  in  tbe  onntge 
blaze  at  faniace  doors,  likemateBpiiite,i«a(^  to 
Hige  the  vessel  to  ber  gigantio  rvEh  apon  the 
■enemy,  what  time  the  trsmendoDS  two  hundred 
ponodera  are  loodiug  with  the  solid  esaenoe 
of  death  and  rain.  The  bowspnt  is  hinged 
back,  tbe  gTMt  wheels  Mvolre,  the  ntftoo 
begiae  its  nntinng  laboor,  &e  peib-np  loiy  ia 
relcaaed.  Tbe  vnat  veoael  grindsidown  on  tbe 
foe,  Hke  «  mad  elephaiiti^onagaiiK  of  beaten. 
It  severs  beams,  and  orushes  masts — men  are 
but  OS  Aies  before  its  relentless  fnry,  it*  Oydo- 
peoD  povw.  Xbe  wooden  wails  ^  down  before 
It,  and  the  'shot  hop  off  it  like  — -^-it'  fnnu  a 
cabbagsrloaf. 

^ ^ — i,ooB,Goo^lf  -' 
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The  moral  of  all  thJB  ia,  that  ship-building, 
like  all  otiier  human  things — except  Torjism — 
has  cliangeil,  is  changiim,  and  trill  eontiuus  -to 
Change.  Everything,  fronn  star  to  star-Ssh, 
vliile  it  lives,  grows  and  changes.  Death  is 
ool;  change.  Our  ships  are  changed  things; 
tliej  are  now  great  machinea— do  longer  the 
bIoit  sliips  of  Nelson's  time.  They  requite  netr 
fittings,  new  manouvraB,  new  luindliug.  Ad- 
mirals ai:d  captains  will  no  longer  be  the  men 
tliej  once  were.  Mere  dogged  braverf  uid  reck- 
less bull-dag  courage  will  not  do  now  ;  we  shall 
want  science,  and  mote  compTeheo^ivo  schemes 
of  combination.  The  next  war  will  show  ds 
that  ail  sorts  of  new  elements  are  introduced 
into  fighting,  by  the  use  of  iron  steam-^hipa; 
and  woe  to  those  who  are  the  slowest  to  leain 
the  new  lessons  which  Tunc,  the  great  school- 
master  of  na  all,  haa.set  them. 


HOW  LADT  BULNCBE  ABUKDEL  RELD 

WASDODB  FOr.  KING  -CHAKLT8. 

TiTE  flrit  or  Ma;,  tlie  guloiid  day,  Chat  nalieia  in 

tlie  apring, 
■BilW  Wardanr  Oastle  fab  and  atroiig  fc  Erms  Tot 

CbirlM  tba  kiug ; 
Tba  «lau  won  bUok  wlfii  noisy  nohB,  the  sraidows 

^t  with  flowtn, 
With   x»Bj    of  IjliMpjuB,  Time  coanti  the  djong 


The  butler  mOTad  his  cuka  abaut,  tbe  chaplain  ni 

■t  howig, 
Tba  grooma  were  liissuif  in  the  Italia,  the   bo; 

played  with  tbe  foals, 
The  Lady  Blanche  among  her  inilds  -was  beiy  a 

thebnt, 


And  through   the  wind-toiaed  BTenae,  &om  oat 

atorm  of  diiit. 
Galloped  a  wonnded  aerring-maD,  who»8  helmet  w. 


One — two— then-  three,  poor  frlghtan^  kosro,  with 

fttev  gaihed  -and  torn. 
One  with  a  tm^ai  award  red'wvt,  who  -soivnned 


And  then  a  mot  of  flying 

white, 
fiaeh  Bwettring,  u  he  hop«d  for  gcaoe,   Oomwell 

wnnld  cMne  that  iiijhL 

That  night  oui  icoatt  wen  pouring  in,  each  paler 

than  the  last, 
"na  ahepherda  brooght  M  neira  ef  Btrsdfl,'aodiTeiT 

trcnp  the  jM  panad ; 
Ji.   ONinaat  Lad}-  BtnAg  tnned  pale,   bat  aooa 

flnbod  amfftj  red, 
To  Ifaiok  old  Ea^aud'a  goUfli  erown  ihoeld  dtofc  « 


All  nigbt  the  meLling  lead  was  ponred  into  oar 

bullet-mouldt, 
Tba  tnuty  [likn  were  Urted  down  (rem  th«  long 

ratetaed-holdi, 


Great  Monee  were  piled  upon  each  kdge,  tbe  ffo* 

were  duly  acoured, 
Upon  the  highstt  tower,  onr'&ag  ofaogry  cfaalleaga 


And  Bvery  one  got  out  hla  acatf  and  pinme  to  leedy 

be, 
For  gallant  bee  brave    "ifn  ihould  wear   when 

danger's  on  the  Im. 

The  oh^Iain  ooJiii  caao^d  kneea  a  rv*^  bcaMt- 

plate  scoured ; 
The  bodar  In  a  plnnU  h^  abom  aD  Mben  tvirena ; 

The  very  tumapit  marched  aliont,  witii  ^m  and 


white, 


daisy  won  ■  frill  mora  trim  at  yet  sore 
of  the  early  ipting  was  punr  to  (lie 


So  p 

aighl: 
Tbe  fleecy  clouds  of 

stately  grace, 
l^nebanglng  morning  ganBhiiiB  alione  lam  out  her 

pretty  face. 

No  faim  Iripa  so,  no  monntain  tut  a  lifter  'fbot- 

prtnt  leeve) ; 
Tho  violet  laved  to  haTe  her  tread  upon  its  purple 

Beforo  ber  gentle  pioBance  birds  ceased  not  th^ 

carolling  \ 
She  abed  a  traaqoil  Joy  on  oU,  as  does  the  eady 

She   never   chid   her   serving    maids   about  'th^ 

And  yet,  of  all  that  busy  hive  she  was  tte  bit 

Queen  Bee. 
For  idlenaai,  or  lilnldry,  or  dmaken  revelling  ipoit, 
Dared  never  e'en  to  set  a  (iMt  within  the  inner 


a  .dan  brooding  opoti  its 


deadly  ban 
She  ehaaged  at  enoe- 

from  that  calm. 
Hsr  huiband  aed  bet  lord  n 

field, 


a  ntddra  rtorm  breka  flaiUng 


etheta 


trma  sloDe-fsoed  Pnritani  wlut  Pnritana 
wonU  yield  ; 
She  was  alone  without  a  &4sad,  yet  nsrar  thooght 

For  gathered  In  her  geitle-walls  waa  food  for  aaven 


t  the  dusk,  from  oat  Ihon 


'Diat  aullen  night,  just 

garden  trees 
A  muffled  drum,  with  mournful  throb,  sonnded  i^on 

the  breeze; 
And  daric  and  alow  the  Puritans  began  thdr  leagnar 

Not  Id  the  open  toanly  way  of  boneet  gantlenun. 
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I    Thaj'  burnt  our  itacka,  tbtj  fired  out  buiu,  the; 
barrjcd  as  all  da; ; 
At  night  tbej-  {xniiad  ths  hot  ibot  in  irherg  ne  Itood 

finn^t  b«j. 
Thay  Bcorcbed  onr  walls,  tbej  btaduned  doon,  tbe; 
;  [        apllntered  roof  and  pme. 

But  (o  the  brsTe  old  trmt]'  pUc«  no  entrance  could 
>        ttey  gain. 

!     Our  mtmy  ira)l«  laughed  Out  to  lee  that  giini  and 
i         yellow  host 

Spur  round  and  round  old  Waidour'i  Xowaza,  like 
'        Gouriere  rii^g  post. 
I     Their  pikes  were  thintlng  for  our  blood,  yet  we  were 


r  Wardoa 


I  battlements  i 


One  da;  a  pale-fac«d  trumpeter  the  rebel  dogi  sent  id, 
The  g^l  and  bile  weie  oozing  through  bis  scurvy, 

ssUow  skin; 
He  bade  oa  all  nurender  to  this  CromweU,  "  Eng- 

laDd'elord:" 
The  women  were  to  go  Id  peace;  themeu,  yield  to  the 

Then  Lady  Blanche  tore  up  the  roll,  and  trod  it 

under  foot ; 
We  drove  the  crop-ear  from  the  gate,  with  scoffing 

laagh  and  boot; 
We  crushed  his  tmmpet,  mapped  his  >taff,  and  sat 

the  dogs  St  blm: 


Their  swords  smote  blunt  npon  our  steel,  and  keen 

upon  our  buff. 
The  coldeil.blooded  man  of  us  bad  battering  enougb ; 
'Twas  butt  and  butt,  and  point  and  point,  and  eager 

pike  to  pike, 
Twas  foin  and  parry,  give  and  take,  u  long  as  we 

could  BCiike. 
There,  in  the  breach  stood  Lidy  Blanche,  a  banner 

in  her  hand,  ' 

Urging  DS  on  with  voice  and  took  to  scourge  thii 

cnrriih  band. 
She  stood  amid  the  fire  and  fiame  in  the  red  gap  of 


wall, 


[0  comfort  us — the  bravest  of  us  all. 


e  woke  as  as  with  i 


An  angel 

They  thinned  our  ranks,  tbey  kept  us  there  in  amu 

by  night  and  day, 
Till,  ooiing  out  in  diopi,  onr  strength  began  to  melt 

We  fell  asleep  while  taking  food,  we  scarce  bad 

power  to  load, 
Yet  even  then  onr  Lad;' 


The  Bi«-balls  vexed  us  ni^t  and  dsy,  their  mines 

shook  down  a  tower, 
Their  ballets  upon  door  and  roof  fell  in  unpitying 

shoner; 
At  last,  en  ipedoos  promiiei  of  mercy  to  m  all, 
Oni  Lady  Blanche  huDg  out  a  flag  of  wfaila  upon 

the  wall. 
They  bornt  onr  stables,  stole  out  deer,  canght  all  our 

They  felled  the  old  oaks  in  the  park  with  axes  keen 

and  sharp; 
Unearthed  our  leaden  condolt-pipes  and  melted  them 

Tore  our  great  pictures  into  strips,  and  split  the 
floors  in  stars. 


k^t.  ,  I 

Yet  God  had  not  forgotton  us,  nor  bad  bis  Justice  i 

slept;  I 

For  that  day  week  Newcastle's  "  Lambs"  fell  co  I 

this  lying  rout,  • 

Shot,  piked,  and  sabred  half  the  troop,  and  burnt  the  | 


SATING  A  PATIENT. 

I  HAS  saved  between  tbree  and  four  tliouaand 
dollars.  A  practice  was  for  sale.  It  waa 
offered  to  me,  and  I  snapped  at  the  olFer.  Dr. 
Titus  Whilking,  of  Morgan  Toira,  wanted  to 
dispose  of  liis  connexion,  and  move  on  to 
New  Orleans.  I  agreed  to  purchaae  tbe  con- 
nexion, and,  after  some  ha^lin?,  tbe  bargain 
was  strucl:.  Br.  Titus  WhilKing  aolemnlj 
introdaced  to  all  the  notables  of  Moi^;an 
Town,  as  bis  suoceGsor,  your  bumble  Bcrvant, 
Ambrose  Mylner,  M.I}.  I  took  tbe  dootor's 
furniture  at  a  valuation.  I  tented  the  doctor's 
house.  My  brass  plate  supplanted  Ma  upon 
the  mahoB^anj  door.  I  hired  a  negro  boy,  and 
an  old  black  woman  as  cook,  end  mj  esta- 
blishment was  complete.  Morgan  Town  had 
Eractico  for  only  one  physician.  There  was,  to 
B  sure,  a  sui^^n  in  good  repute,  but  we  did  not 
clasb  at  all,  and  were  very  good  friends.  And 
I  think  I  throve  all  the  better  for  being  an 
Englishman.  Educated  persons  from  the  Old 
World  were  novelties  in  that  sequestered 
county,  where  no  Europeans  were  ever  seen 
except  the  poor  Irish  who  dag  the  canals,  made 
the  railways,  and  perislied  like  flies  amone 
the  swamps,  under  the  combined  effects  of 
whisky  and  fever.  To  me,  the  planters  were 
kind  and  hospitable,  and  tbe  townspeople 
friendly  enough.  One  sunken  rock,  lying  ia 
the  way  of  my  popolarity,  I  had  been  tore- 
warned  against.  This  was  the  fatal  subject  of 
negro  slavery.  Western  Virginia  was  never,  in 
heart  and  soul,  an  integral  portion  of  the  slave 
stjLtes.  Many  of  the  farmera  and  mechanics 
have  been  imtnigrants  from  Pennsyivauia  and 
other  Dorihem  states ;  the  blacks  are  few  in 
niunher,  and  properties  are  small  when  coin- 
pared  with  the  long  settled  estates  of  the  Old 
Dominion.  But  it  so  happened  that  Morgan 
Town,  on  tbe  very  frontier  of  the  free  common- 
wealth, waa  a  red-hot  focus  of  pro-slaverr 
politics.     I  have  been  in  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 


"  domestic  institution"  than  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Morgan  Town.  This  gave 
me  great  trouble  at  firat.  A  stranger  in  the 
laud,  I  had  scrupulously  kept  aloof  trom  poli- 
tical and  social  discussions ;  and,  while  I  had 
several  friends  and  many  well-wishers,  I  do  not 
believe  I  had  an  enemy  in  the  place. 

Thus  two  years  passed,  during  which  I  throve 
sufficiently  to  be  enabled  to  set  up  my  carriage. 
This  was  a  light  vell-hun^  vehicle,  drawn  by  a 

Kir  of  mettlesome  Virginian  horses,  and  driven 
a  negro  coachman.    I  did  not  become  its 
owner  through  any  spirit  of  osteutalbn,  but 
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because  I  wu  eoebled  to  attend  patients  at 
a  much  rreater  distance  than  when  m;  visits 
were  paid  b;  the  belp  of  a  moontoin  pon; :  my 
first  pnrcbaso  on  Getting  np  in  country  practice. 
How  pleased  was  I,  more  for  Jane'a  sake  than 
my  own,  when  I  first  became  the  proprietor  of 
a  genimie  equipage!  It  was  an  (mheslth; 
aatuniii,  too :  fever  was  aacommon];  rife :  mj 
services  were  in  constant  request:  and  1  wrote 
frequently  to  my  patient  fond  correspon  dent  at 
Calcutta  Lodge,  Highgate,  in  a  strain  of  hope 
and  confidence.  I  was  making  mooej  rapidly. 
In  B  couple  of  yean  more,  if  matteis  went  on 
well,  I  might  return  with  dollars  enoagh  to  buy 
a  respectiible  London  practice— a  practice  that 
would  do  to  marry  upon. 

On  a  still  sult^  sTteraoon  of  that  short  au- 
tumnai  period  which  Americana  call  the  "Indian 
summer,"  my  negro  lad  came  into  the  garden  to 
summon  me.  He  told  me  that  Mr.  Japliet  Clay, 
a  wealthy  Quaker  farmer,  residing  about  Gre 
miles  off,  wished  to  see  me. 

•■Very  well,  Sam,"  said  I.  "fell  Mr.  CUy  I 
am  eommg." 

I  had  no  choice  but  to  re-enter  the  house, 
where  I  found  the  tall  old  Quaker,  fonuftllj  clad 
in  drab  cloth,  as  usual,  but  with  a  look  of 
anxiety  perturbing  his  nsuallj  calm  face. 

"  What  can  1  do  for  yon,  Mr.  Clay  P'  said  I, 
shaking  hands  with  him. 

"  There  is  one  sojouminK  beneath  oar  roof," 
he  said,  "wlio  is  not  on^  ill  at  ease,  but  in 
some  dmiger," 

"  Fever  P"  I  exclaimed. 

The  Quaker  evaded  the  question.  His  ey^ 
brows  twitched  nervously ;  and  he  replied :  "  If 
thou  canst  conveniently  pay  an  eariy  visit  to  our 
lone  dwelling,  called  by  men  the  Holt,  and  wilt 
inquire  for  the  Honourable  Abiram  Green  (so 
called),  my  wife  and  daughters  will  bring  thee  to 
the  sufferer's  presence;  and,tmly,I  trust  thy  skill 
may  be  profited  to  his  deliveranoe  from  calamity." 

so  sayinz,  the  Quaker  prepared  to  depart. 

"I  would  come  up  at  once,"  said  I,  in  some 
perpleiity,  "but  my  horses  are  tired  with  a 
long  morning's  work.  These  fever  cues  don't 
allow  of  delay.  I  could  borrow  Major  Blight's 
pony,  or  ask  one  of  the  neighbours  for  the 
loan  of  a  gig,  or — stay — if  you  vrill  give  me 
a  Beat  in  your  carryall,  Mr.  Clav,  that  will  be 
best  of  all." 

The  old  gentleman  hesitated.  "  Gladly  would 
I  drive  thee  back  with  me  to  my  abode,  where  I 
hope  thou  wilt  spend  the  night,  but — but  I 
have  business  at  the  flour-mill,  and  I  must  go 
to  some  stores,  and  the  bank — and,  in  fact. 
Mend  Mylner,  would  it  suit  thee  to  walk  on  as 
far  as  Buck's  Leap  on  the  road,  that  I  may 
there  overtake  tliee  P' 

I  acceded,  though  I  was  a  Lttle  puzzled  as  to 

Taking  a  few  needful  drugs  and  instruments, 
which  I  placed  in  the  leathern  hunting-pouch  I 
wore  in  my  forest  rambles,  I  set  off  to  saunter 
to  tbe  place  where  Mr.  Clay  was  to  pick  me  up. 
A  lonely  spot  was  Buck's  Leap ;  a  place  wheie 
the  stream  bordering  the  road  was  suddenly 


narrowed  between  two  encroaohing  boulders  of 
rock ;  and  where  a  deer  was  traditionally  re- 
corded to  have  made  a  wonderful  spring  from 
side  to  side,  when  chased  by  hunters  m  the 
early  days  of  the  colony.  There  I  sat  down  on 
a  flat  stone  among  the  bushes,  and  waited  for 
the  sound  of  the  camall's  wheels.  So  deep 
was  the  stillness,  that  Iheard  the  wheels  of  Mr. 
Clay's  carryall  rumbling  tor  a  long  time  before 
the  trotting  mules  ana  unpretentious  vehicle 
--  -einsieSt. 

I  fear,  friend  Mylner,  I  have  tarried  long; 
thy  patience  will  be  exhausted,"  said  honest 
Mr.  CUy,  as  he  pulled  up. 

.e  was  now  m  a  much  more  equable  frame 
of  mind  than  an  hour  before,  and  we  chatted 
pleasantly  enough  as  wo  wound  our  way  through 
the  wooolands.  The  Quaker  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  the  aick  visitor  was  a  new  acquaint- 

"  It  may[  be  a  good  thinr,  carnally  speaking, 
for  thee,  friend  Mylner,  to  Dave  attended  sueh  a 
patient,"  said  he;  "these  legislators  and  men 
of  note  at  Washington  can  often  give  valuable 

" "  emendations.  Would  thou  like  to  be  phy- 
1  to  a  legislation  in  Europe,  &iendP  Would 
thou  prefer  a  good  practice  in  New  York  or 
Boston  ?" 

"  Of  course  1  would." 

We  were  now  in  sight  of  tbe  Holt :  a  neat, 
well-bnilt  timber  house,  with  very  extensive  yards 
and  farm-buildings.  Several  blacks,  whose  care- 
less laughter  and  display  of  white  teeth  con- 
trasted oddly  with  the  precise  bearing  aad 
solemn  gravity  of  their  employer — employer,  not 
owner — came  bustling  out  to  meet  us,  as  well 
as  a  troop  of  yelping  dogs.  Giving  up  the  mules 
to  the  care  of  these  serving-men,  we  entered, 
and  were  met  almost  on  the  threshold  by  Mrs. 
Clay,  who  seemed  extremely  glad  to  see  us. 

How  was  tbe  patient  ? 

"Much  the  same.  Much  the  same.  Not 
over  strong.  The  hot  fit  was  not  upon  him. 
Would  the  doctor  go  up  at  once  ?" 

I  was  ushered  into  a  bedroom  :  small,  but 
a  model  of  neatness  and  comfort;  the  sun 
was  sinking,  and  but  little  light  was  admitted 
through  the  jealously  closed  blinds,  so  that  I 
could  nardlj;  distinguish  the  features  of  the  suf- 
ferer. An  iulelligent  handsome  &ce  it  seemed 
to  be,  though  bUnched  by  sickness ;  but  I  saw 
with  surpnse  that  while  the  eyes  were  bright 
and  clear,  tbe  hair  was  quite  grey,  and  imparted 
a  venerable  aspect  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  wanting.  The  patient  was  propped  up 
with  pillows;  he  was  evidently  qmte  sensible, 
and  much  better  than  I  had  eijieoted  to  find  him. 

"  This,  friend  Green,  is  friend  Mylner,  the 
physician  from  the  old  coontiy,  of  whom  my 
husband  told  thee,"  said  the  kind  Quaker 
matron,  smoothing  the  pillows  with  a  dexterous 

"  Ah  !  Dr.  Mylner,  it  was  very  kind  of  you  to 
come  so  promptly,  valuable  oa  your  time  is," 
said  the  Honourable  Abiratn  Green,  speaking 
rather  hoarsely  and  awkwardly ;  "I  ooi  belter 
already,  thanks  to  kind  nursing." 
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&o  he  seemed 
but  not  by  anj  ; 
pected.  Bis  skin  had  loat  the  bunuug  hareh- 
ness  of  fever.  It  vras  evident  that  a  crisis  had 
taken  place,  and  that,  even  withoat  medical  aid, 
the  disease  had  taken  a  favoutable  t  luu.  Having 
asked  and  received  replies  to  a  few  questions,  I 
wrote  my  prescription,  and  recommended  cau- 
tion, lest  a  relapse  siiould  uipervene.  In  that 
ooontr;  place,  nliere  chemists  did  not  abound, 
I  iras  often  obliged  to  furnish  a.  temporary  SQp- 
plf  of  the  drugs  I  ordered,  and  so  it  was  m  this 
case.  1  had  provided  myself  with  quinine  and 
other  tnedicaments  before  starting,  and  these  I 
supplied  to  Mrs.  Clay  with  the  necessary  in- 
etnutions.  She  was  to  send  one  of  the  fsmi 
hands  next  day  to  the  druggist's  in  Hocgan 
Town,  to  have  my  prescription  properly  made  up. 

I  noticed,  at  supper,  ttiat  my  host  and  hostess 
were  somewhat  thoughtful  and  restless,  while 
ttwii  two  dau^ht^ra,  Ruth  and  Rachel,  were  in 
excellent  spirits.  Never  had  I  seen  tliose  de- 
more  Quaker  maidens  ao  briak  and  cheeiy. 
and  there  was  a  look  of  aly  and  tappressed 
mirth  in  their  blue  eyes  which  caati«sted 
Htrangely  with  their  formal  dresses  of  dove- 
coloored  silk,  and  the  prim  arrangement  of  their 
shining  braids  of  hair.  I  could  only  conclude 
that  tney  were  amused  by  the  presenoe  of  a 
visitor  from  the  great  world  beneath  their  ,pa- 
I  rents'  roor — a  most  unwonted  event  in  the 
I  calm  of  their  moootonons  exiatenee.  I  would 
not  accept  a  bed,  however,  though  it  was  late, 
and  though  the  \rorthy  onners  of  tiie  Holt 
pressed  me  to  stay  all  night.  1  declined,  bor- 
rowed a  ponjf — there  are  always  plenty  of  ponies 
about  a  Virginian  farm — and  rode  home  through 
the  balmy  air  of  nighty  and  beneath  the  lustre  of 
a  broad  yellow  moon. 

Next  morning,  as  I  sallied  out  to  pay  my 
usual  round  of  calls  among  my  town  patients,  1 
encountered  Miyor  Blight,  with  an  open  news- 
paper in  his  band.  The  httle  major  looked  yel- 
lower than  ever,  in  his  nankeens  and  loose  cravat; 
his  ferret-like  eyes  were  redder  and  fiercer,  and 
he  was  muttering  to  himself  as  he  read. 

The  major,  always  the  most  choleric  of  men, 
was  working  himself  ap  into  a  towering  passion. 
I  tried  to  pass  him  with  a  bow,  but  he  intercepted 

"Good  morning  to  you,  doctor!  Seen  the 
Gaaette.  eh  ?  K  o !  then,  air,  you  are  yet  in  fe- 
licitous ignorance,  sir,  of  the  greatest  and  most 
wanton  ontm^,  and  scandal,  and  disgrace,  air, 
that  ever  was  iniOioled  on  a  community  of  white 
gentlemen." 

The  major — he  was  only  a  militia  officer,  but 
he  was  dreadfully  warlike — had  now  run  himself 
out  of  breath,  and  he  ended  with  a  gasp.  "When 
he  recovered  speech,  he  went  on  at  great  length, 
and  his  staUment,  disencnmbered  of  verbiage, 
was  aa  follows :  A.  certain  planter,  named  Kau- 
dolpb,  residing  in  one  of  the  southern  counties 
of  Eastern  "Vii^inia,  bad  a  valuable  slave.  This 
slave  was  a  young  man;  a  very  light-coloured 
mulatto,  or,  more  properly,  a  Quadroon,  since 
there  waa  bat  a  trace  of  AMcan  blood  in  bis 


reins.  His  name  was  Cato  Hammond.  He 
had  been  a  favourite  with  the  late  proprietor 
of  the  estate,  Mr.  Bandoiph's  uncle;  had  re- 
ceived some  education,  in  spite  of  law  and. 
prajudiee ;  had  shown  great  talent  and  a 
strong  mechanical  bias.  .In  fact,  during 
the  Ufe  of  bis  old  master  he  bad  been  em- 
ployed .as  a  kind  of  subaltern  engineer,  in 
constructing  roads,  bridges,  milU,  &c.,  and 
had  .given  much  satisfaction.  This  slave  had 
miurned  agirl  of  nearly  the  same  shade  of  coloni 
as  himself  and  the  old  planter  had  promised  to 
emancipate  the  yaung  couple,  at  any  rate  in  hie 
will.  But  he  had  died  ana  left  no  will :  at  least 
no  will  formally  eseouted ;  and  the  live  chattels 
had  passed  with  the  estate  to  the  nephew,  a 
person  of  very  different  charactei.  Uajot  Blight 
may  tell  the  reat  of  the  story. 

"  8o,  sir,"  said  the  major,  "my  friend,  Paul 
Randolph,  was  not  the  man  to  encouiMje  the 
arroi^ee  and  conceit  of  a  pucel  of  niggers. 
The  tobacco  land  was  mostly  wore  oat,  aiid  a 
spec  of  miniTig  didn't  answer ;  and  Paul,  m j 
friend,  sic — known  blm  from  a  boy,  and  a  fine 
high-spirited  fellowiie  is— was  pressed  formoney. 
So,  knowing  there  waa  a  good  demand  for  light 
mulattoes  to  TJiev  Orleens,  Paul  sells  the  gai, 
Betsy  Hammond,  for  four  Uioosand  dollars,  to  a 
dealer  &om  the  Oulf  States.  This  fellow,  Cato, 
he  goes  on  iiis  knees  and  begs  that  his  wife  may 
not  be  taken  from  liim  and  sold  into  shame,  ana 
a  lot  of  theatrical  stuff  he'd  got  crammed  into 
his  head ;  but  Paul  s^a,  'I  am  sorry,  Cato,  but 
I  owe  the  money.  Debts  of  honour,  too,  so 
there's  no  help  for  it.'  OenMemanly  conduct  on 
Paul's  part,  I  call  tbat>~eiplanatianing  and  all 
to  his  own  ni^er,  eh  P" 

"What  happened  then,  major?"  asked  T, 
getting  interested. 

"  Why,"  said  the  little  officer,  "  those  ni^et 
scoundrels  aie  the  most  artful,  treacherous 
whipsnakes  in  creation,  and  the  moat  ungrateful 
to  boot.  Seems  tins  scamp  of  a  Cato  had  hoarded 
up  a  lot  of  money  he'd  earned  by  building  and 
surveyit^,  in  old  lUndolph's  time,  meaning  to 
set  up  in  busineia  with  it  when  he  should  be  set 
free.  Kigh  three  thousand  dollars!  A  pretty 
penny  for  a  coloured  vagabond  to  eamf  He 
gave  most  of  this  to  the  dealer,  on  condition 
he'd  sell  Betsy  to  respectable  fol^  to  Richmond 
City,  'stead  of  taking  her  to  New  Orleens.  And 
what  does  the  gal  do  but  bolt  off  to  Canada — 
helped  off  along  under^ound  railway  by  some 
of  those  pesky  abolitionists,  X  guess.' 

Here  the  major  stopped  to  expectorate,  and 
utter  a  few  oaths  as  a  safety-valve  to  his  fieij 
temper. 

"  And  the  husband  f"  asked  I.  | 

"  Ob,  Paul  guessed  he'd  be  making  tracks  to  ' 
jine  his  wife  in  British  territory,  and  he'd  no  : 
mind  to  be  robbed  that  way.  7et  he  didu't  like  I 
to  sell  the  dog,  he  was  so  plsj^y  clover  and  | 
useful  on  the  estate.     So  he  jest  cow-bided  him    . 

bit,  by  way  of  warning,  and  put  him  in  irons 

■ery   evening  at  sundown,   in   the   overseer**    1 
cottage,  to  make  all  safe.    With  all  thia,  m^ 
gentleoian  gives  his  master  the  slip ;  files  hia    i 
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irons  with  a  ntob-ipriiig  uw ;  ^es  off  in  his 
dandy  olotbea ;  takes  oeach  to  Atehaioad  CU;  ; 
and  passes  iat  a  white  nan — eonEouud  bis  .im- 
pudenoe!" 

Tlie  major  wenbontosaj^liat it htd  been as- 

cniained  tliat  the  fasitiTe  hod  iiot7et«8aaped 

OTer  tha  bocder  of  &  -nwrefit  Free  Common- 

wealth,  and  that  he  was  luxpeeted  to  be  birk- 

iog  in  Westen  Vixginia.    A  lai^  leward  had 

been  offered  for  his  seiznre,  dean  or  slWt,  m 

incensed  was  Mr.  SAndxilph'at  his  during  ecoape, 

I    and  so  important  did  it  seem  to  raaixas  ei- 

i     ample  that  should  strike  terror  to  the  l:cacts  of 

all  "  clever  nigvera,"  as  tlie  more  adroit  and  ea- 

I     lightened  of  ute   eoalaTed  race  .ace  called.     It 

was   conjectured  that  tbe  ninawaj  had  white 

friends,  who  were  ooneealing  him,  and  who  would 

endeavooT  to  aasist  him  in  pusing  the  boimdar;- 

line,  on  hia  var  to  lejoin  his  wife  in  Canada. 

"  I  onlj  wisn,"  Mid  the  jnaior,.grijnlj, 


strutted  away, 


'Tain't  tar  and 
featbeis  will  ienre  iMr  turn,  t  leokon;  no,  nor 
jet  flogging,  nor  nil-riding,  i.  load  of  bnuU- 
wood  and  a  lucifor-match  will  be  about  tlieir 
mark,  I  oaloulate.  I  most  laave  jou,  doctor. 
A  meeting  of  citizens  is  con-raced  to  .oi^auiac 
for  catching  this  black  tbief." 

Audthe  major  wentawaj.to  attend  the  tseet. 
iag.  As  I  vent  mj  rounds,  from  house  to 
house  where  aickneas  yet  lingered,  I  oould  not 
but  think  OTCT  the  strange  sUiij  I  had  heard. 
Prudence  bade  me  sappiess  mj  sympathies,  bat 
no  man  bom  on  British  soil  could  hmp  siding  in 
his  heart  witb  the  oppreased  fugitive,  whose  ontj 
crime  was  his  colour.  And  yet  how  wonderfully 
had  the  consoiences  of  tne  mliag  race  been 
warped  by  the  long  habit  of  trampling  on  the 
rights  of  their  duskj  fellow-men!  Here  was 
Major  Blieht :  bilious  and  pugnacious,  aertainl^, 
bnt  a  kind  neighhoar  and  an  Douourahle  man  m 
social  intercourse:  whowasyetimabktocompra- 
hend  that  "  niggers"  could  iiave  any  more  feel- 
ing or  privileges  thou  the  cattle  in  the  fields ! 
However,  1  got  thro^h  my  town  visits,  and, 
looking  at  my  watch,  Isaw  that  it  was  lime  to 
drive  out  to  my  distinguished  .patient  at  the 
Holt,  the  Honourable  ^iram  Green.  I  drove 
out  accordir^ly,  and  again  I  was  ushered  into 
the  darkened  cumbei:;  for  the  legislator's  eves, 
tliough  bright,  were  weak,  and  anything  like 
strong  Bunabine  distreesed  them.  Mr.  Gfsea 
was  better.  Better,  but  very  weak.  His  pulse 
was  not  much  too  fast  for  the  nonnal  rate  of 
beating ;  there  were  few  signs  of  fever ;  but  tbe 
prostration  was  ex.trcme.  Tonics,  jellies,  rest, 
and  a  little  old  Madeira,  were  clearly  tbe  reme- 
dies beat  adapted  to  such  a  case.  The  con- 
valescent had  excellent  narses  in  tidy  motherly 
Mrs.  Clay  and  her  trim  daughters.  1  did  not 
see  the  fanner  himself,  who  was  absent  at  some 
distant  market.  But  I  had  a  long  and  pleasant 
conversation  wilL  my  patient,  whose  voice  was 
much  more  clear  than  on  the  previous  evening;, 
and  who  seemed  disposed  to  talk  as  much  as  1 
would  permit. 


"  A  very  weH-iuformed  intellectual  person  is 
Mr.  Graen,"  said  I,  as  I  took  leave  of  the  Clays, 
after  tasting  the  hominy  and  hot  cakes,  which 
they  ln»pitablj  pressed  upon  me ;  "a  very  supe- 
rior mao,  and  it  doee  good  to  «  reduse  Idee 
myself  to  chat  with  one  who  evidently  .knows 
the  norld  of  stateamen  and  diplomatists  so 
tliorouglily." 

Mrs.  Clay  assented  smilingly,  but  her  youngest 
datigbter 'put  her  snowy:apron  to  her  mouth, 
as  if  to  ametfaer  a  verv  unaconstomed  and  nn- 
Qnakedike  fit  of  audible  giggling. 

"  £uth,  Euth!"  laid  her  mother,  leprav- 
ingly- 

Silt  girls  may  have  exuberant  spirits,  and  may 
laogii  at  triSes  liglit  as  air,  even  in  tbe  So - 
oiety  of. Friends,  I  suppose:  so  I  thought  little 
of  the  cjroamatance.  I  oallcd  two  or  three 
times,  on  conaecntire  days,  at  tbe  Holt.  Mr. 
Oreen's  couKalescenoe  made  'slow  progress,  bnt 
he  did  gain  a  little  strength  by  d^^rees,  and  I 
was  always  delighted  by  his  convenation.  Now 
aod  then,  he  threw  oat  a  hint  that  I  was  lost  in 
such  a  place  as  Morgan  Town;  that  I  should  be 
i^ipreoiatedatmyiust  value,  elsewhere;  and  once 
said  something  about  the  White  Hiouse  and 
the  president's  discontent  witli  hie  medical  ad- 
viser ;  wbioli  caused  me  to  write  a.  longand  san- 
guine letter  home  to  my  dear  lane  at  Higbgate. 

Evidently  my  distinguished  patient  bad  taken 
at&nqj  1^  me,  and  would  give  me  the  benefit  of 
his  recoDunendatioD  among  his  powerful  friends. 
He  was  mending  visibly,  and  began  to  fret 
against  the  restcaint  of  tbe  sick-room,  and  to  loi^ 
for  fresh  air  and  motion.  Tbe  Clays,  all  of 
them,  husband,  wife,  and  diildrea,  seconded 
this  wish :  not  from  any  iniioapitable.  anxiety  to 
be  rid  of  their  guest,  but  from  pure  kindness. 
(Tliere  may,  p^iaps,  have  been  another  motive 
nhich  I  did  not  then  guess.)  "  Might  not  Mr. 
Green  take  a  litUe  exercise  F"  Tshookmybead 
reprovingly,  as  a  doctor  shcmld,  and  scouted  the 
innovation ;  but  preoently  yielded  so  far  as  to 
say  that  a  Bttle  very  gentle  exeruse  mi^  not 
harm  the  invalid,  S  well  wra^ed  up.  for  now 
the  Indian  summer  was  over,  and  there  was  a 
crisp  frosty  dryness  in  the  air.  "  A  drive  in  a 
carriage,  now  ?  Ah !  There  was  the  difficulty. 
Morgan  Town  had  no  liveryman,  no  letter-out 
of  hack  vehicles,  and  the  canyall  which  formed 
the  Clays'  equipage,  was  but  a  homely  ^air, 
jolting  horrUdy.  Suddenly  "Bsiik  cla^^wd  hei 
lit.tle  hands.  She  had  found  an  expedient. 
"  Why  should  not  friend  Uylner  take  friend 
Green  for  .a  nice  ride  in  his  comfortable  car- 
riage, caw  as  a  .feather-bed  on  wings  P  The 
doctor  had  said  he  was  gobg  to  Shamaee  I'ord 
to-morrow,  to  visit  old  Bailey,  the  lumberer, 
villi  was  sick.  He  could  call  lor  Mr.  Green  on 
bis  way."  Htm.  con.  the  proposition  was  car- 
ried. 1  agreed  to  oall  at  the  HcJt  by  eleven 
nei-t  day,  and  1  returnnd  to  the  town.  Curi- 
ously enough,  I  believe  the  sick  congress  man'e 
presence  at  the  farm  was  scarcely  known  to 
a  siugb  white  inhabitant  of  Morgan  Town.  I 
had  uever  mentioned  my  new  patient  in  paying 
my  rauuds;    indeed,  I  was  the  reverse  of  a 
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■  HMsiptn^  doctor,  «id  had  cbiefl;  ctonciliated 
.  'lie  'Vlr^imuns  by  m;  talents  as  a  lislener.  Of 
I  course  it  was  koovn  that  I  frequentlj  visited 
the  Qdiiker'B  hoose,  but  people  probablj  con- 
cluded that  one  of  t)ie  girls,  or  perhaps  one  of 
the  two  or  three  jotuger  childieo,  baa  a  tooch 
of  fever;  and  as  the  Ckjs  held  little  intercourse 
with  the  townsfolk,  nobod j  cared  to  a^k  questions 
on  that  point. 

When  I  got  hack  to  Morfran  Town  that 
afternoon,  I  foond  the  place  full  of  unusnal 
bustle.  On  several  stumps  and  walls,  appeared 
flaring  placards  of  red  or  blae  paper,  offering 
two  thousand  dolhus  reward  tor  the  apprehen- 
sion of  Cato  Hammond,  the  property  of  Paul 
Baadolph,  of  the  Urrtles  esUte.  Then,  followed 
a  minute  description  of  the  runaway,  to  which 
was  appended  these  words :  "  Should  the 
escaped  mnlatto  resist,  as,  from  his  desperate 
character,  is  probable,  citizens  can  have  the 
same  reward  paid  on  production  of  his  head,  to 


"Gracious  Heavens!"  I  gasped  out,  as  I  pe- 
rused this  atrocious  manifesto;  "can  such  a 
notice  as  this  be  pnblicly  posted  in  a  Christian 
oonntry  P" 

" Halloa,  there!  Doctor,  doctor!"  cried  a 
shrill  voice  from  the  open  door  of  a  neighbour- 
ing tavern;  "oome  here,  my  gallant  Britisher, 
ana  liquor." 

I  turned  my  head,  and  saw  Uajor  Blight, 
rather  flushed  with  drink,  beckoning  to  me  with 
eicited  gestores.  He  was  not  alone.  Besides 
the  bar-keeper,  the  landlord,  and  two  or  three 
citiiens,  I  saw  more  than  one  sinister-visaged 
stranger ;  and  before  the  door  stood  three  horses, 
while  four  huge  dogs  lay  asleep  in  front  of  the 
house,  secured  by  chains.  The  major,  who  had 
a  real  likbg  for  me,  would  hear  of  no  denial ;  I 
WIS  obliged  to  enter  on  this  scene  of  rough  re- 

"Brandy  cocktals  or  mint  juleps,  eh,  doctor  ? 
Hint  jn,  eh  f   Juleps  roond,  mist«r !" 

The  bar-keeper  filled  the  glasses  with  his  ac- 
costomed  akcri^. 

"Glad  tou'm  come,"  cried  the  half-tipsy 
officer;  "glad  you're  here  to  welcome  these  gen- 
tlemen into  the  town.  Let  me  introduce  you. 
Dr.  Mylner,  to  TiilWimnti  Pogus — Captain  Rlkwnah 
FoguB — who  does  us  the  favour  to  hunt  down  all 
tarnation  black  skulkers;  don't  ye.  Cap.  P" 

"I  do  my  endeavours  in  my  line,  major,"  re- 
sponded the  redoubted  Elkanah ;  showing  his  to- 
bacco-stained teetii  in  a  frightful  grin. 

I  never  saw  a  fiercer  or  more  repulsive  ruf- 
fian. He  was  a  big  rawboned  Geo^ian  of 
about  forty,  with  a  face  marked  by  dnnk  and 
evil  passions,  and  scarred  by  several  ill-healed 
wonnda  whidi  his  bushy  beard  bat  partiallv  con- 
cealed. He  had  been  a  convict,  it  was  said,  and 
had  committed  many  crimes  before  embracing 
his  present  calling.  Bat  he  was  at  the  head  of 
his  profession — the  most  ferocious  and  crafty 
hunter  after  men,  in  all  the  South.  He  was 
showily  dressed,  and  wore  his  pistols  and  bowie- 
knife  ostentatiously  displayed  m  his  belt. 

"Yes,"  cried  the  major,  "we  won't  be  pot 


upon,  I  guess.  Oar  committee  have  come  to 
tarms  with  Elkanah  here,  and  he's  come  to  rout 
out  that  rascal  Cato." 

And  the  major  smiled  benignly  on  two  subor- 
dinate ruffians — a  hazard  wmte,  and  a  treache- 
rons-eyed  Indian  half-breed,  who  stood  by ;  ^o 
well-armed,  and  booted  for  the  road. 

"YoQ  forget  these,  major,"  said  the  captain 
of  negro-hunters,  as  he  tossed  off  his  julep  and 
kicked  his  foot  towards  the  dogs  lying  without. 

"No,  I  do  not,"  replied  the  major,  rubbing 
his  hands;  "no,  indeed,  I  do  not.  Those  pups, 
doctor,  are  the  Cap.'s  lapdogs,  they  are;  blood- 
hounds of  the  true  Spanish  breed,  and  as  true  to 
a  nigger's  trail  as  my  rifle-boll  to  a  jumping 
squirrel." 

"  YoQ  may  say  that !"  chimed  in  Captain 

And  then  he  began  to  tell  a  number  of 
boastful  anecdotes  concerning  the  exploits  of  bis 
dogs,  his  assistants,  and  himself.  For  tlie  credit 
of  human  nature,  I  can  only  hope  that  those 
sickening  tales  of  cruelty  and  persecntian  were 
mostly  ^ulous.  If  half  of  them  were  true. 
Captain  Pozus  deserved  hanging-  Tired  of  lis- 
tening to  this  miscreant's  bragging  concerning 
Maroons  shot,  stabbed,  torn  by  dogs,  smothered 
in  quagmires,  I  was  slipping  out,  when  the  fol- 
lowing speech  arrested  my  attention ; 

"  lake  my  oath  for  it,  gentlemen,  there's  a 
cussed  abolitionist  at  the  Bottom  of  this  busi- 
ness. Let  me  clap  my  eyes  on  the  critter  that 
shelters  that  Cato,  and  Fll  moke  him  a  caution 
to  Crockett,  I  will !  Scalp  me,  but  I'll  treat  the 
traitor  wuss  than  iver  Red  Injun  polished  off  a 
prisoner !  There's  but  one  thiag  I  iiate  wuss 
than  rattlers  and  pison,  and  that's  a  uu^r; 
and  there's  but  one  thing  I  hate  wuss  than  & 
nigger,  and  that's  a  darned  abolitionist." 

Ine  man-hunter  ended  his  speech  with  a 
salvo  of  oaths,  and  the  cordial  applause  of  the 
company.  I  went  home.  Somehow,  the  savage 
threats  of  Elkanah  f  ogns  rang  in  my  ears,  and 
chilled  the  blood  in  my  veins,  in  spite  of  myself. 
I  was  no  abolition  agent.  I  ran  no  risk  of  in- 
curring the  wretch's  vengeance ;  and  yet,  I  was 
ill  at  ease.  An  hour  later,  as  I  came  out  of  the 
stable  where  I  liad  been  inspecting  my  horses, 
and  giving  Sam,  and  Pompey  my  coachman, 
their  orders  for  the  next  day,  I  saw  a  dork 
figure  peering  in  at  the  open  gateway.  One 
ghnoe,  and  it  vanished ;  but  I  thought  it  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  half-bred  Indian,  one 
of  Captain  Elkanah's  subalterns.  .As  I  smoked 
my  cigar  in  the  verandah  after  dusk,  Sam  was 
whistling  at  the  gate.  A  man  came  np  with 
noiseless  step,  ana  conversed  with  him  for  some 
moments  in  an  easv  manner.  The  moonlight 
fell  on  Ills  face  and  lank  block  hair.  The  half- 
bred  Indian  again  [ 


He  did  not  I    , 
good  night,  and  tu 
thing  was  quiet  and  p 
laid  my  head  on  my  pU 
and  Jane. 


but  wished  Sam  a  gruff 
m  his  heeL  And  every- 
aceful,  as  DSoal,  when  I 
iw  to  dream  of  England 


Next  day,  at  the  appointed  boar,  my  car- 
riage came  ronnd  to    the  door,  and  I  took 
(Tt^Ctolt' 


SAVING  A  PATIENT 


n;  seat  in  it.  Pompej,  the  free  black  ooach- 
nan,  wora  liis  Sabbath  coat  and  glossy  hat : 
for  was  I  not  going  to  take  out  the  Hod. 
Abimm  Green  for  Lis  first  drive  P  The  horses 
were  in  high  condition ;  tbey  tossed  their 
heads  gaiij,  and  displaced  pleutj  of  action  as 
we  drOTc  swiftly  off.  We  were  soon  clear  ot 
Morgan  Tovra:  soon  at  the  Buck's  Leap.  A 
horseman,  keeping  as  much  among  the  trees  as 
possible,  dartefl  bx  ns  here,  and  vanished  in  tlie 
forest.    Snrely,  tJie  half-breed  again ! 

He  had  his  hat  slonched  over  his  eyes  and 
iieter  turned  his  face,  but  I  recognised  liim  as 
he  ebot  by.  lu  half  an  hour  we  were  at  the  Holt. 
Hr.  Claj  came  bom  the  farm-yard  to  greet  me; 
his  wife  and  daughters  bnstled  to  the  door.  The 
Hon.  Abiram  Green  vis  quite  ready.  Down  be 
cane,  muffled  up  to  a  needteas  ei tent,  and  leaning 
heavily  on  the  anna  of  two  negro  servants.  1 
conld  hardly  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  face,  so  en- 
veloped was  he  in  shawls  and  cloaks. 

"We  will  amend  this  to-morrow,"  said  I  to 
myself,  wilh  a  smile. 
To-in«rrow  !  A  few  civil  speeches,  a  good  deal 
I'  of  aniiety  on  Miss  Clay's  part  that  the  invalid 
i|  WW  property  propped  up  with  pillows  and 
cushions,  and  we  drove  off  at  a  gentle  pace. 
|<  The  whole  Quaker  household  waved  their  hands 
,  tmd  handkerchiefs  as  a  parting  salute. 
I  "  Drive  slowly  and  carefullv,  Pompey !" 

I  The  convalescent  at  my  aide  gave  an  involun- 
tary gioon.  As  we  pissed  throa|;h  the  forest.  I 
ji  happened  to  hear  the  cracking  of  a  stick,  and 
l|  to  look  quickly  to  one  side.  From  among  the 
^1  bushes  was  protruded  a  hnmau  head;  T  recog- 
';  nised  the  long  black  elf-locks,  the  sinister  loox- 
l<  ing  eyes,  the  coppery  complexion.  The  Indian 
I     nan-hunter  again! 

I'         Quick  as  light,  the  vision  was  gone.   A  minute 
after,  I  heard  the  trampling  of  a  horse  receding 
j]     from  the  spot.     Poor  Mr.  Green  at  mj  side 
''     winced,  as  if  in  pain. 
|.         "  My  dear  sir,"  said  I,  "  I  fear  the  motion  is 

I  iacouvenient  to  jou.    Pompey,  drive " 

i|         I  was  going  to  say,  drive  still  more  slowly ; 
,      but  Mr,   Green  pulled   me  back  into  my  seat 
with  a  vivadty  that  surprised  me. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,    said  the  sick  man, "  I 
I'     cnjOT  the  pace  above  alt  things." 

I I  We  were  now  out  of  the  lanes,  and  bowl- 
I     ing  alonz  the   broad  hig^  road  to  Shawnee 

.  Ford.  Four  miles  off  was  the  river  which 
'.'i  formed  the  boundary  between  YirKinia  and  the 
'[  Free  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  had  a  profes- 
.  aional  visit  to  pay  very  near  to  the  ford!  We 
!  lolled  pleasantly  along.  But  I  did  not  derive 
,      the   entertainment   I   had  expected,  from  Mr. 

I  Green's  conversation.  He  was  silent  and  rest- 
I'     less.      Twice  he   thmst  hia  head  out   of  the 

I I  Kindow,  in  spite  of  my  warnings  not  to  incni 
r  the  risk  of  catching  cold.  He  answered  me  im- 
.,     patiently,  almost  snappishly. 

.  "  Doctor,"  said  he,  "how  far  aw  we  from  the 

■     river  now?" 
I  "  Three  miles  and  a  half,"  I  said. 

"Those  white  houses  OD  the  bill,  then,  are  in 
I     fennsyWaniaF" 

I 


"  Do  pray  tell  the  coachman  to  go  faster ! 
Please  do !" 

Very  Telnctautly  T  complied.    Pompey  quick- 
ened tne  pace  of  the  powerful  horses. 

"  Ah !'  said  this  odd  invaUd,  with  a  sigh  of 
satisfaction.    Soon  after  he  exclaimed,  that  he 
"  heard  horses  galloping ;"  and  he  votild  thrust 
his  head  out   c^   the  window,  and  look  bock    ' 
along  the  road.   He  uttered  a  loud  exclamation. 
I,  too,  looked  out.    Onf,  two,  three,  hoigemen 
were  advancing  at  farious  speed,  and  evidently    ' 
following  ua.     They  were  armed.     One  of  them    | 
led  two  Tiounds  in  a  leash — blood-hounds.  i 

The  man-hnntera  !  1 

Instantly  tlie  Hon.  Abiram  Green  dropped  ' 
back  into  his  seat;  bis  wrappings  and  auawls  i 
fell  as  if  by  magic  to  the  bolttnn  of  the  carria^.  j 
A  yonng,  active,  and  intelligent  man  of  Spaniali 
complexion,  asd  with  glittwing  black  eyes  fall  | 
of  resolve  and  Gie,  was  by  my  side,  in  the  place  ' 
of  the  Hod.  Abinun  Greea.  , 

"  Dr.  Mylner,"  he  cried,  "  I  can  carry  on  the 
deception  no  longer.    I  am  Cato  Hammond.    ' 
Those  men  arc  on  my  traiL"  ] 

I  sat  stunned  and  helpless.  The  metamor- 
phosis took  away  my  breath.  A  loud  shout 
came  on  the  wina ;  Pompey  checked  the  horaes, 
and  tamed  round  his  heaa  to  look  back.  Dp 
sprang  the  fugitive,  daahed  down  the  glass  of 
tne  front  window,  and  confronted  the  coachman.  ' 
There  was  a  revolver  in  his  hand.  He  had 
drawn  it  from  his  breast. 

"Push  on,  my  friend,"  ha  cried,  in  a  com- 
manding tone ;  "  I  am  flying  for  my  life  from    i 
those  fienda  behind.   Drive  for  life  and  death  to 
the  fordl     Dash  on  to  Pennsylvanian  ground. 
You  are  a  negro.    You  should  help  an  escaped    | 
alave.    On !" 

This  command,  enforced  by  the  sight  of  the 

Cistol,  produced  its  effect.    Pompey  flogged  the 
orsea ;   the   spirited  brutes   plunged  forward,    ; 
whirling  the  cairlBge  like  a  feather  up  and  down    . 
the  slopes  at  a  mad  gallop.     Cato  took  a  long    . 
look  from  the  window  at  the  pnrsning  riders,    | 
and  said,  in  a  low  deep  voice,  "You  know  my    i 
story.     I  am  sorry  to  involve  you  in  trouble,    i 
but  my  disguise  is  useless  now.    I  must  go  on. 
Once  at  Union  Tovra,  in  a  free  state,  I  shall  be    ! 
s^e,  and  can  rejoin  my  wife  on  British  ground. 
Yon  are  on  Engfishman,  and  can  feel  for  a  slave    I 
escaping  from  unjust  bondage.    I  will  not  be    | 
taken  alive !" 

I  fully  believed  him.     His    firm  lips,  his    I 
frovraing  brow,  and  sparkling  eye,  coaSrmed  his    | 
words.     Pom^  obeyed  bis  orders,  lashing,    1 
whipping,  and  jerking  thereins,  until  the  horses    i 
were  stretching  out  at  their  utmost  speed.    It    | 
was  a  terrible  race.    I  could  see  when  i  looked 
back,  the  negro-huntera  spur 
their  steeds.     Their  yells 
were  horribly  distinct.     Once  they  were  clearly 
gaining  upon  us.      The   river  waa   in   sight. 
Across  it,  l«y  free  soil  and  comparative  safety. 
Safety  for  Cato  Hammond j  but  what  for  me? 


Ill    (OeMbvWIM.] 
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How  could  I  ever  lace  Morgaii  Town  agsm  ?  I, 
cangU  in  flaffiaot  delict  of  atnageliuK  away  an 
escaped  slavel  O  cruel  Quaker  ranuj — perfi- 
diaiuCli7> — wbabad.iiiwlBnie  tbair  instnunent 
and scspegoat.  How hadldeserred this?  Suis'. 
A.  rifle  wa«  fired ;  ibe  tudl  ptrforeted  Fompe/^s 
liat,  bat  did  tea  iianii.  Ana  now,  the  foumn? 
hone*  imhed  doim  with  &  apla&li  into  tlia  fora, 
stragj^ed  thnnubi  daaUng  the  water  to  left 
and  nRht,  pcntea  up  the  sbpe,  and  gidloped  to- 
mnlt  iJnion. 

"Doctor,  I  owe  yon  mora  tbaulife.  I  am  a 
frae  msn!'  said  the  luAmaj. 

I  looked  hftok.  The  negro  hnnten,  ill- 
moimtcd  for  ancli'  a,  titseo,  went  gifing  up 
the  pnrsnit.  I  aaw  thair  foriona  gesturea, 
and  heard  their  ahauts  of  rage  u  thej  reined 
vp  at  A&  rirar'a  edM.  1^  an  hour,  we 
««ce  in  T^nion,  when  Cato  left  me  -with.  nuUT 
exeoMS  and  than^  I  ouwerad  not  a  woni, 
but  I  was  the  meet  miaec^a  of  msn.  I  dared 
not  p>  back  to  Mo^^sii  Town,  wliere,  in- 
deed, I WM  Wned  in  effigr  in  the  sane  fire 
t-hat  consumed  all  m;  onectB,  WU  hap- 
pened  to  tbe  Cla^  I  ue*ei  heard.  Cato  Ham- 
mond rqcinedbu  wife  in  sa&tj,  and  is  now  a 
thriving  engineer  at  Monttaa^  in  Canada.  My 
min  waa  stiangel]^  oonpensatEd  by  a.eubscrip- 
tioa  or  "  twtimonial"  from  the  aboUtionlsts  of 
Kulkdcl^a  aad  Boaboft;  ao  tint  I  was  ae- 
tndj  anabled  to  retan.  homa  U>  buy  a  Lon- 
don pnctaoe^  ud  become  a  Banedict,  a  wbole 
twelveoMnth  oaiJiet  tium  I  had  piotnied  in  mj 
wildeft  dreaoHi-  ■ 


POB-EABLE  BBOPEaTY  IN  LAKD. 

A.  BsosL  time  bacfc,  waa  given  in  thia  jonmal 
an  HMOujit  of  a  certain  Irish  BcTolutionarj 
ComtmlioD,  nhioh  lun  oonflecated,  by  waj  of 
public  anotion,  the  estates  and  intereata  of  divera 
wH^eek  who  bid  tosifauDoaly  iuoiunbered  tbem- 
aalres  berond  their'  atreogth.  The  l^al  atroci- 
tiee  of  toia  terrible  tribunal,  its  rangh  and 
savage  jnatice,  and  wholesale  aiaoghtei  of  in- 
Boeent  owneca,.mortg]4;erB,  and  even  nnoffead- 
iDKBdiaitoivBidOwuiattonof liistory.  Their 
gwlotine— tiieittuHimer,  that  is — descended  with 
»  fatal  pnoiHon,  and  tJie  executioners  puisaed 
thetr  tcscnlent  taak,  steeped  to  tbe  ampita  in 
the  gote  of  dangbteied  mortga^,  deeds,  set- 
tlements, charges,  and  contingent  terms.    We 

I  actually  ^pped  in  t]ie  pool  of  innocuit  ink 
While  aloft  sat  tbe  tbree  pitiless  Commissioners 

[  of  Public  Safety,  Judge  Robespierre  (Chief 
CommiBsioQer),  Judges  Marat  and  Banton,  oar- 

I     ryina  oat  their  frightM  aiSoe. 

!        Natnrally,  this  machinery,  baaed  upon  rough 

I  wholesale  principles,  and  working  with  bTo«d 
and  sweepiiig  etrokee,  oame  by-anttby  to  be  r«- 

I  fptlated  By  nioec  and  more  (Jjacriminating  ad- 
juatments.  The  huge  Naamyttfdlliog  hammers 
wbioh  kqit  pounding  malleable  mortgages,  set 
tlemenla,  and  all  the  equities)  into  one  mouater 
mass,  might  be  m  for  controlled  as  to  be 
ciqnble  of  the  delicate  manipolation  of  an  airy 
leaiebold  inteieat,  almost  aa  inappreciable  as 


the  famous  needle.  'Dus  grand  forging  principle 
once  established,  it  would  be  eesv  to  nnUliply 
it  in  all  mannec  of  appliances,  ana  even  refine- 
ments; and  now.  Judge  lMDgfleI(^  who  haa 
been,  so  to  speak,  foiemau  of  the  works  for  : 
many  years  back,  oomea  to  us  with  a  little  in- 
genious bit  of  mechaniam  of  his  own,  and  with 
his  skill  and  siperisnce  has  a  very  just  title  tO' 
our  attention.  It  is  proposed  her^  in  a  few 
words,  to  etplain  this  rather  aovel  scheme, 
which  indeed  seons  no  more  than  a  legitim^e 
iFoUary  to  the  famoos  Inoumbexed  Bstates 
*.  I 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  to  what  a  very  simple    ! 
expression  the  intricate  algebra  of  title  in  Ire-    ' 
land  has-  been  reduced.     Abstracts  of  titles 
larohes  simple  and  negative,  copies  of  deed^ 
:tUement8  and  counterparta  of  leases,  chargea 
and  terms  of  years,  the  groping  aft«  a  tenuie    ; 
by  hapless  chamber  oounael  tbrough  the  brskes    i 
and  quagmires  of  faded  scrivetLery,  these  things    I 
bare  all  been  swept  away  by  the  legal  besoms. 
Stout  navvies  have  been  sent  into  those  dungcon- 
cellars,  ajid  have  carted  away  load  after  load  of 
tbe  old  bones,  digging  into  tbe  rotting  adherent 
masses  id  discolouredvellnm  and  deoayine  balea 
of  scribbled  paper.  After  which  stable  work,  and. 
a  piodigions  deal  of  winnowing  and  siftiog,  re- 
mains at  the  bottom  a  clear  seoimcDt  or  deposit, 
and  we  hold  in  our  bands  n  clean  brieht  squm 
of  vellum,  wbioh  caa  be  read  through  within  a 

a   of  five  minutes.     Judge  Prospero   has 

>d  his  ruler ;  and  tbe  grim  fortress  of  hideous 


amiable  littla  Fairv,  Qood  Title,  standing  u 
banned  in  the  middle. 

That  little  square  of  parchment,  as  we  all 
know,  is  unimpeaohabie.  It  cannot  be  cat  or 
aliredded.or,  morally  speBking,have  a  holepicked. 
in  it ;  still  less  can  it  be  visited  by  tbe  tremeadoua. 
operation  of  being  driven  through  by  a  coach- 
and^is.  It  s  saturated  with  the  parliamentary 
elixir,  which  is  tm»ipot»tee.  It  bids  defiance  to 
the  powers  of  darkness  and  to  ingenious  solici- 
tors. It  is  victorious  and  unconquerable.  No 
one,  to  use  the  proper  technical  phrase,  can  "go 
behiod  its  back ;"  Qiat  is,  apart  from  the  small 
aocommodation  it  would  anord  for  such  ooo- 
caalmeot,  it  has  tbe  power  of  healing  all  flaws 
and  fatal  errors  prior  to  its  own.  That  small 
sheet  may  be  Via  adequate  and  most  convfr 
nient  token  for  a  rental  of  fifty  tboasaDd  aa  for 
fiftem  pounds  a,  year — a  vellum  bank-oote  whoN 
apecie  is  land,  and  which  can  be  converted  into 
specie  at  a  moment's  warning. 

This  facility  of  transfer  ia  a  very  precious  ele- 
ment in  tbe  valoe  of  any  commodity ;  Tor  the  troth 
of  which  principle  we  have  no  need  to  visit  tha  ■ 
political  eeoDomists.  The  oLl  monster  armoira 
that  groans  and  strains  as  it  ia  stirred,  and  can 
by  no  means  be  brooght  down  stairs,  is  held 
in  poor  estimation  beside  that  compact  little 
casket  which  we  can  take  to  market  wiUi 
us  and  dispose  of  ont  of  band,  Oui  estate, 
instead  of  being  a  huge  unmanageable  monster, 
nhich  ve  can  divest  ourselves  of  only  by  slow 
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1 1    and  soleinn  approMhes,    oiroumvallB.tioii^  Bod 
,  I    the  tediaoB  operations  of  a  sisge,  has  been  ooir 
,'    miracalonslj  ttansforffled  into  a  light  gad.  hand; 
I    chattel,  wkich  ma;  be  dupo«ed  of  at  an  holla's 
I    notice,  like  a  hone,  or  furnituiE,  or  other  port- 
.    able  pTopertj.    It  is  no  longer  as  that  ho^  nu- 
I    wield;  prestnit  of  au  elephant,  which,  we  are  ki- 
I    formed,  ^Eastern  sovenigiis  are  in  the  h^it  of 
:    bestowing'  on  unlucky  subjects  whom  the;  bate 
delightetl  to  hoDOOr,  and  which  most  cleftve  to 
.    them  whether  the;  will  or  no,  ontil,  b;  its  suit- 
able nuunt6nance  in  all  dignit;  ^"^  nuwaifioonce, 
it  has  rainad  tbem. 
'        But  the  old  spirits  have  not  ret  been  wholly 
;    exondied.      The  grim   ogre   of  mortf^age  atiU 
.    walks    the  earth  in  all  his   dnmsy  and  nn- 
,'    wieldy  terrors.     AU   the   ponderous   apparatus 
I    for  onai^ng  of  lands,  cmnbersome  as  the  old 
'      agricolturaJ  machiner;,  stiU  lies   in   the   1^1 
famateads,  and  has  to  be  draped  forth  creu- 
,    ing  and  groaning  accenting  as  occasion,  serres. 
\    Finished  with  the  handiest  of  coaTejances,  yoti 
,    ma;  sell  ere  the  &miliar  words  "Jack  Bohiu- 
son"  have  Aown  &om  the  lips ;  but  ere  p)u  can 
I    happii;   and    Bocceasfuil;  mortgage,    Jon   n)aj 
I     drone,  as  did  latelv  the  h^genions  mnemonic  gen- 
tleman, through  dl  the  books  of  Milton's  great 
:    epio.    For  sellers,  there  ia  the  Happ;  Despatch ; 
for   borroiTEra,   the   slow  liiigErmg  tortures  of 
!    equit;  draughting.     To  redreas  tins  ineqnalit; 
'    has  Judge  LongneitI,  long  one  of  the  naim- 
I    taking  commissioneia  of  the  Court  of  the  Hnpp; 
Despatch,  come  forward    with    an   ingenious 
I    scheme,  conceded  to  be  scarce!;  noTel  in  priu- 
1    <nple,  noyel  certainl;  in  its  det&il*  aiid  applica- 
■    tion   to  the  present  crisis.     To  appreciate   its 
1 1    fell  yaloe,  there  mnit  be  focused  in  a  very 
II    small'  object-glass  a  i^inished  picture  of  the 
labours  of  Hercules  attendant  on  raisii^  mone; 
b;  mortgage. 

Blackacre  and  Wbiteacre  are  the  two  spectral 
estates  that  Law,  when  she  becomes  pla;fall; 
didactic  and  wonld  illnstrate  Jier  meaning-  b^ 
pleasant  figures,  is  in  the  habit  of  using.  There 
are  some  spectral  pawns  and  la;  figures  which  aha 
takes  CFut  when  girisg  a  lesson  to  her  children, 
and  calb  John  Styles,  John  Doc,  and  Richard 
Roe.  Supposing,  then,  that  we,  adopting  this 
imager;,  become  John  Styles,  much  pressed  for 
money,  and  wishing  to  raise  a  loan  by  way  of 
mortgage  on  ooi  ancestral  estate,  known  in  the 
parish  as  Blaokscre,  the  first  step  must  be  to 
eiplore  the  conntr;  diligentl;  for  a  familiar 
annit  ;et  equitable,  who  asks  no  richer  manna 
tnan  legitimate  fire  oi  sis  per  cent.  'Hiis 
being  b  not  read;  to  hand;  he  is  not  qaoted 
in  the  market ;  be  has  to  be  aou^t  for  and  oSr 
earthed  badgerwise;  and,  when  found,  to  be 
humoured  gentW,  and  soothed  b;  the  tender 
offices  of  a  irienlly  solicitor.  In  a  snrlj  grudg- 
ing way,  then,  he  is  content  and  will  lend,  and 
we  then  fetch  down  oat  of  tin  cases  bursting 
with  leases,  charges,  conve;ance3,  judgments, 
and  aettlements,  the  whole  frayed  and  tawny 
miscellany  of  unclean  bundles  which  is  happily 
epitomised  in  the  words  "Onu  Title,  and 
we  pack  tbem  off  in  a  cab  to  friendly  solicitor. 


Friendly  solicitor,  by-and-by  and  at  his  leisure, 
has  a  neat  little  abridgment  or  epitome  of  each  | 
instrument  made  out-— a  sort  of  pretty  tahlean  in  i 
miniature  of  all  the  links  in  ou^'  chain  of  title," 
now,  trr  the  wa;,  sadly  twisted  and  entangled — 
which  IS  sent  with  dean  copies  of  the  ;eUow- 
frayed  deeds  to  Wjndeba^e,  Q.C.,  a  notorions 
authontr  on  these  matters,  for  "adtice  and 
opinion.  These  costly  stops  are  all  at  crars, 
the  borrewet's,  John  StjleVs,  charges. 

Wyndebagge,  Q.C,,  in  all  human  probability 
reportiiigt^at  our  title  is  fanlty,  and  that  some' 
where  towards  t^  y^ar  seventeen  hundred  and 
tliirty-five,  in  the  time  of  John  Styles  the  elder, 
there  was  a  nuty  link  which  parted,  the  old 
ydlow  bundles,  the  neat  little  tableau,  and  the 
clean  copies  in  fine  caligraphy  (tWs  SnlfCn- 
twn  being  in  a  rich  and  flond  German  teri, 
boonded  by  red  lines),  all  come  back,  being  re- 
tomed,  with  an  ill-dis^niacd  contempt,  inonother 
cai).  A^n  the  line  is  cast ;  and  a  new  lender 
rises,  "nie  yellow  bundles  and  pretty  little  ab- 
stract are  taken  cot  for  an  airing,  and  left  wiUi 
Boggs,  Q.C.,  3,  Fig-tree  Court,  who,  I  need 
scarcely  mention  in  this  plaoe,  is  the  eminent 
"opinion"  of  that  name.  The  eminent  "opi- 
nion" sees  tlttt  mated  fracture  already  notiosd 
by  his  brother  Wyndebagge,  but  tliinJu  some- 
thing might  be  done  in  the  way  of  tinkering  or 
piecing-;  nay,  will  take  that  office  on  himself. 
And  so  perhaps  after  a  decent  delay,  the  thing 
ma;  ba  at  last  accomplished;  and  we,  John 
Styles,  the  borrower,  ate  in  possession  of  the 
money. 

And  yet  it  is  hard  that  we  7ohn  Styles,  tjie 
borrower,  to  obtain  this  little  accommodation, 
should  have  to  be  sufaject  to  one  of  the  humi- 
liating inddeuta  of  tnlgar  pawning.  Those 
title-deeds  on  which  Boggs,  Q.C,  the  eminent 
"  opimon"'  ha^  smiled  a  gracious  approbation, 
usoftUy  pass  into  the  keepinj  of  our  creditor  hy 
way  of  gage  or  pledge.  He  becomes  proprietor, 
good-natnredly  allowing  us  a  use  and  occupation. 
The  pawner  often  finds  it  a  heavy  inconvenience 
to  be  deprived  of  his  deeds  and  papers,  thus 
rigorously  detained  by  his  Pawnee  chief.  So 
far  it  seems  a  veaiy  troublesome  business  this 
raiaiiw  of  moocy  upon  that  best  foundation 
of  alT  security— terra  firma — land.  The  toad 
seems  to  have  been  purposely  roughened  and 
broken  up  into  pitCals,  to  bcililatc  the  accom- 
modation of  the  borrower. 

And  should  the  lender  desire  to  have  hb 
moneys  again  before  the  time  appointed,  and  offer 
that  property  of  which  he  is  titular  owner  aa 
security  for  a  loan  to  him,  he  then  becomes  a 
distressed  borrower  in  bis  turn,  and  has  to 
aabmit  for  fresh  disembowellinc  at  the  hands  of 
an  eminent  opinion  that  recently  disembowelled 
title  of  which  he  has  the  custody.  The  old  bird- 
lime adherence  eoes  with  every  change  of  real 
property.  For  borrower  iind  lender  and  mort- 
|Ti^«e,  it  becomes  as  a  closely  clinging  shiit  of 
NessDs  that  sticks  to  the  very  flesh,  only  to  be 
drawn  off  very  slowly  and  with  protracted  pains 
and  tortures.  Furtlier,  this  ultimate  mortgt^, 
wi&  all  its  intricate  iniudents — transfer,  repay- 
i 
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ment,  and  reconvejance — g^ow  to  swell  the 
bnlkj  roUa  oF  deeds ;  and  some  Grt;  jeaia  hence, 
Tibeu  our  heir  John  Stjles  the  jounger  is  hard 
pressed  foe  tnoueys,  it  snallbe  sent  awa;  in  a  cab 
of  the  period,  to  be  probed  oud  peered  tbroogh 
bv  Seijeant  Rebalter,  the  emioent  opinioD  of 
that  daj. 

It  13  clear,  theo,  that  khis  priiuest  of  all 
securities  labours  under  practical  disabilities. 
There  seems  to  be  sometbiiiK  unfair  and  tctj 
partial  in  tliia  treatment.  Eliia  Rempe  (who 
IS  Mr.  Justice  Black  stone's  figurative  wo- 
man, and  lives  and  has  her  being  in  lair  only) 
has  what  we  ma;  call  a  rent  out  of  the  White- 
acre  Janction  Bailwaj,  as  we  hare  out  of  the 
Blackacre  estate,  m  maj  Eliza  Kempe  go 
down  to  hei  baolccr'B,  and  in  twent;  mmutes 
have  a  loan  advanced  to  her  on  deposit  of  her 
scrip ;  or,  if  she  prefer  to  sell,  there  are 
Messrs.  Omnium,  the  well-Jcnown  brokers,  who 
will  let  her  have  the  monevin  half  an  hour.  So, 
with  the  rent  paid  bj  the  state  in  the  public 
funds ;  so,  with  mining,  steam-packet,  and^other 
ahares.  Tiiore  is  nothios  adhesive  in  these 
worldly  treasures;  the;  do  not  cleave  to  ua 
whetlier  we  will  or  no.  Bliza  Kempe  maj  have 
done  with  them  for  ever,  as  readily  as  she 
take  off  her  ahaw!  or  bonnet. 

The  new  scheme,  then,  for  emandpatioa  of 
the  acres  of  these  islands,  and  turning  them 
more  or  less  into  that  portable  property  which 
Mr.  ^Vemmick  was  putial  to,  is  very  simple. 
Mr.  Styles,  onr  spectral  legal  man,  may  be 
again  requested  to  stand  up  for  a  moment  to 
bring  his  Utopian  estate  witii  him,  just  to  make 
things  clear.  Perhaps  Mr.  Stylea's  estate  may 
have  been  purchased  but  yesterday  in  the 
Lauded  states  Court,  and  his  title  is  speckless, 
vii^n,  and  parliamentary ;  or,  perhaps,  beina 
of  an  older  standing,  it  has  been  newly  pasaea 
through  tlie  rollers  of  that  engine  ana  been 
made  about  as  good  as  new.  As  the  Messrs. 
Er&rd  will  take  home  a  veteran  pianoforte  and 
revive  and  rebuff  it,  so  may  an  ancient  estate, 
very  lame  and  weak  in  its  joints,  be  carefully 
rebuffed,  and  turned  out  rejuvenescent  in 
this  Irish  conrt.  Either  case  will  do.  It  is 
proposed,  then,  that  when  Mr.  Styles  is  re- 
ceiving his  little  veltum  strip  which  is  his 
title  and  conveyance,  there  should  be  handed  to 
liim  a  number  of  little  notes  of  parliament,  to 
be  called  debentures,  printed  and  filled  in. 
cordinit  to  a  certain  form.  At  iiat  moment 
they  have  no  valae ;  but  they  can  be  made 
valuable  at  any  moment.  Take  it  that  for 
Blackacre  tjiere  has  been  paid  a  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds ;  then  Mr.  Styles  shall  recei 
with  hts  purchase,  ten  of  these  blank  forms, 
notes,  each  for  oue  tbousoud  pounds,  or  all 
gether  equalling  one-half   the  value   of  the 


estate.    These  blaok  forms  ate  put  by  i 
Styles's  detk.    By-and.by,  when  Mr,  Style 


I  pressed  for  moneya,  and  in  that  disagi  . 
able  position  that  he  must  have  two  thonsand 
pouiuls  before  this  time  to-morrow  i  he  takes 
out  two  of  his  vellum  debentures,  has  them 
properly  stamped  and  registered  (there  are. 
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of  course,  little  technical  guarantees  igatnst    j 
fraud  and  forgery  which  are    in    this  place    i 
immaterial),  and  takes  them,  as  he  would  rail-    | 
way  scrip,  or  stock,  to  a  broker,  to  be  con-    | 
verted  into  coin,  nreoiaely  like  those  other  seen-    I 
rities.  These  lana  stocks,  as  we  call  them,  will, 
of  course,    fiuctnate   with    all    the  agreeable 
variety    of   the    more    estahhshed    securities, 
ranging  from  above  to  below  jwr,  according  to 
the  usual  laws.     Interest  at  so  much  per  cent 
will  be  payable  to  the  holder,  as  in  the  cose  of 
the  fnnds. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  very  striking. 
It  will  be  obs^ed,  that  as  the  debuttnres  are 
created  along  with  the  first  possessirm  of  the 
estate,  and  as  they  enter,  as  it  were,  into  being 
with  it,  there  canDe  no  charge  or  incumbrance 
previous  to  them  in  date.     Again,  the  existence 
of  the  debentures  and  their  number  is  carefully    , 
noted  in  the  body  ol  the  conveyance  of  the  estate ;    i 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  each  debenture  is  a 
description  of  the  conveyance.    Thns  any  one 
who    would  fraudulently  try  to  raise  money 
after  exhausting  his  debentures,  would  be  be-     i 
trajed  the  moment  he  exhibited  his  conveyance.    ! 
Such  precautions  are  pure  matters  of  teclinieal    ' 
detail,  and  present  no  difficulties.    There  ore 
abundant  precedents  and  analogies  in  the  safe- 
guards that  hed^  roifnd  railway  scrip  and  de- 
bentures in  the  funds. 

It  is  surprisieg  that  this  prindple  of  convert- 
iug  land  into  "]|K)rtable  property"  should  not    , 
have  obtained  iu  England  before  now,  a  country 
where  no  commercial  element  is  suffered  to 
lurk  undeveloped.     This  ready  circulation  and    > 
prompt  exchange  is  understood  to  be  the  basis 
of  successful  trade  and  prosperity,  yet  it  lies    i 
here  a  neglected  andnnworked  mine.    Stranger    j 
still,  in  foreign  countries  it  has  beeniu  vigorous    I 
operation,  even  on  a  gigantic  scale,  for  nearly    ; 
eighty  years ;  and  brute  inert  land  has  long    ^ 
been  made  to  "  fonctionner"  according  to  the    . 
French  phrase,  that   is,   forced    "into  fune- 
tioB,"  aud  made  to  work,  and  shift,  and  fructify. 
It  is  fairly  naturalised  in  Russia,  Prussia,  Po- 
land, Austria,  Bavaria,  Belgium,  Saxony,  Han- 
over, Denmark,  and  France.    Such  as  would 
have  a  complete  tableau  of  these  huge  opera' 
tions  over  all  Europe,  should  consult  M.  Jos- 
sieu's  elaborate  Report  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-one.    They  will  be  astonished 
by  the  eitraordmaiy  array  of  figures  made  to 
"  fonctionner." 

It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  substantial 
character  of  these  "  territorial"  securities,  that 
througli  all  the  German  wars  they  were  always 
quoted   at  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent  higher 
ttum  the  ordinary  gorcrnment  funds ;  and  at    , 
the  present  day  they  keep  steadily  from  two 
to  tbree  per  cent  in  advance  of  slate  securities    | 
hearing  the  same  rate  of  interest.  Thereare,how-    I 
ever,  some  serious  difficulties  in  the  way,  before    | 
Judge  Longfield's  scheme  can  be  made  to  work 
smoothly.  For  convenience'  sake,  there  will  have 
to  be  found  some  intermediate  agent  between    ! 
the  public  and  the  landowner,  to  whom  bnyers 
of  lud  scrip,  changing  every  day  and  passing    I 


II  their  debentnres  from  hand  to  hand,  shall  look 
I  for  a  atefld;  and  certain  pajment  of  interest — 
I '  under  guarantee  as  it  irere.  The  holders  of  oew 
1 1  Threes,  shifljng  everj  day,  jet  know  that  the 
i  stream  of  interest  floirs  surelj  and  secmel;  tX 
I  the  Bank  of  England.  The  holders  of  Mr. 
I  Stjles's  DBv  Fives  (land  stock]  most  always  feel 
I    an  nncertaint;  whether  they  will  not  have  to 

tfiplj  at  that  gentleman's  residence  for  their 

■DDul  interest ;  or  whether  it  will  be  left  wait- 
.1  inKfortfaem  at  soms  nndetermined  region;  or 
I    whether  it  may  not  be  forgotten  altogether,  even 

with  pains  and  pnultiea  impending,  amdogons  to 

the  protest  of  a  Dill.  Again,  it  would  be  soarcely 
I  leatoiutble  to  expect  that  Mr.  Styles  shonld  per- 
I    Bonally  keep  his  eye  on  each  debenture  as  it 

ohanges  owners,  and  have  to  trace  out  the  last 
'  bcider  on  the  day  the  interest  falls  due.  This 
I  difficulty  is  met  in  fore^  countries  by  the 
,    agency  of  the  hank,  a  conspicnoos  and  notorions 

institution,  which  gnatanteea  the  ioterest  at  the 
'1  ftseddate,  whoever  be  the  holders.  It  has  dealt 
' ,  direoUj  with  Mr.  Styles,  advancing  him  moneys, 
I  and  receiving  in  return  his  debentures.  These 
, '    it  endorses  and  sells  again  to  buyers  from  the 

public,  guarai^lecing,  as  has  been  stated,  the  in- 
;,    tereat;  receiving  the  interest  from  Mr.  Styles 

in  the  regular  way,  or  entorcbg  it  by  process  of 
I    law.     Such  a  bank,  therefore,  it  would  be  ne- 
\ '    OBSsary  to  have  in  this  count)?. 
'!         Another  and  more  serions  objection  would  be 

I  its  tendency  to  encourage  a.  gradual  and  ei.- 

I  ouable,  yet  not  the  less  fatal,  extravagance  in 

I I  proprietiHB  of  estates.  Not  that  vulgar  lavish- 
1 1  neaa  which  consumes  the  idle  and  the  thriftless, 
j     but  that  irresistible  temptation,    either  from 

I I  reason  of  temporaiy  difficnlty  or  real  pressure, 
which  at  timea  visits  the  prudent  and  industrious. 

I  It  must  he  a  prodigious  self-denial  which,  in  the 
;  face  of  a  pressing  want  or  pecuniary  trial, 
'1  should  prefer  to  do  battle  with  a  Leap  of 
j  thousand-pound  notes  (or  what  is  equivalent  to 
!  I  snch)  lying  in  one's  drawer  waiting  only  to  be 
'  otuB^ted.  So  would  the  treasure  melt  away  bv 
;  slow  and  insensible  degrees.  That  this  would 
be  one  result,  is  undeniable;  yet  it  may  be 
'I  doubted  whether  a  perverso  moral  tendency, 
,    however  to  he  deplored,  should  have    much 
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iheathing  snbatitnted ,    Or,  if  this  is  impossible, 
there  are  surelj  plenty  newly  launched  harks 
port,  not  by  any  means  fom,  and  who  have 
ver  been  out  upon  the  great  Atlantic  of  in- 
cumbrances.    To   such    favoured  craft    what 
to  hinder  this  new   sheathing  being  ap- 
plied.    But,  after  all,  a  ngre  partial  operation 
of  such    a   system  WQuld  only  depreciate  the 
value  ;  and  a  want  of  precise  uniformity  in  all 
the  debentures  would  lead  to  doubt   and  un- 
certainty, which  would  lead  to  suspicioa,  and  to 
a  fatal  embodiment  of  that  suspicion  in  a  pecu- 
niary shape.     It  is  to  be  feared  that  no  wliole- 
sale  adoption  of  the  piinciole  can  be  thought  of 
England    without    eitner  on    Incumiiered 
Estates  Act  by  way  of  general  pui^,  or  else  an 
universal  conversion  of  the  toad  of  mortgages 
into  debentures  of  corresponding  value. 


TURKEYS. 


fowl,  the  subject  of  my  present  discussion,  addi- 
ionally  illustrates.  "A  name,"  says  Buffon, 
'  is  not  alwavs  a  proof,  particularly  a  popular 
ame,  applied  by  uneducated  persons,  nor  even 
scientific  one  sometimes,  for  learned  men  arc 
not  free  from  pr^odicc."  The  French  word 
"  Dinde"  points  directly  to  an  Eastern  origin, 
and  Frencli  lexicographers,  with  national  hardi- 
hood, coolly  cidl  the  bird  in  question  "Poulo 
d'Inde,"  as  if  there  were  no  donht  about  it ; 
while  the  more  precise  Germans,  with  a  preci- 
sion which  would  do  them  honour,  if  it  were 
only  accurate,  say,  "  KsJekutische  Hahc,"  thus 
fixing  Calicut,  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Indiui  peninsula,  as  its  birthplace.  We  Eng- 
lish, without  going  so  far  afield,  content  our- 
selves with  the  wholesale  adoption  of  the  name 
of  a  country  which  has  no  connexion  whatever 
with  the  plumed  biped.  Ori^nolly,  the  Spa- 
niards gave  to  the  Turkey  the  name  of  "  Pavon 
de  las  Indias"  ("Peacock  of  the  West  Indies"), 
and  Buflbn  aarees  that  it  was  then  well  applied, 
on  account  ot  the  maimer  in  which  it  sprrods  its 
tail ;  hut  their  modem  descendants,  too  indo- 
lent to  inquire  into  what  concerns  them  more 


Islands  that  the  swift  operation  of  the  Happy 
Despatch  has  been  applied.  Tbe  broadlands  of 
En^and  and  Scotland  are,  for  the  most  part, 
handsomelvinonmbered  with  mortgages,  chi^^, 
and  incnmorances  of  all  sorts ;  quite  forestalling 
the  possibility  of  fastening  on  any  of  these  light 
debentnie  sheets.  To  have  an  assured  value 
these  latter  must  he  fiiat-comers,  so  as,  in  mat- 
ters of  interest  payment,  to  be  first  served.  Any 
amount,  therefore,  of  such  indentures  ftutteriug 
about  the  conntry,  unless  in  tbe  priority  of  this 
valued  and  enviable  position,  would  be  of  poor 
estimation.  Still,  something  might  be  done  in 
the  way  of  a  diluted  principK.  The  old  encum- 
bered bnllfl  might  be  taken  into  dock  to  be 
scraped  clean  of  all  mortgage  molluscs  and 
cmstacea  adherent,  and  this  bright  new  vellam 


._ _       ..  ,      fo^ht  from 

Turkey"  ("  Ave  domestioa  traida  de  Turquia"). 
It  is  true  that  we  are  indebted  for  all  our  tradi- 
tions to  the  East,  but  this  tradition  we  cannot 
accept ;  and  Turkey,  whether  in  Europe  or  in 
Asia,  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  Turkey  of  the 
farm-yard  and  the  kitchen  than  it  has  with  the 
poUto.  The  fact  is,  that  the  bird,  like  the 
esculent,  comes  to  us  from  the  West.  It  is  in- 
dispntaWy  the  production  of  the  Mew  World, 
and  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  production 
that  nas  ever  reached  us  from  that  quarter  of 
theglobc. 

I^  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  Turkey 
in  our  hemisphere,  is  douDtful.  Brillat  Savario, 
and  other  French  writers,  attribute  its  introduc- 
tion to  tiie  Jesuits  oC  Paraguay,  and  the  above- 
named  learned  gastronomer  adduces  in  proof  of 
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the  debt  we  ovs  to  the  faUowns  of  Jioyalft,  tke 
fact  that,  in  nutnj'  partB  of  Fnmce,  TuKcm  are 
<alled  "Jesuits,"  by  nuoo  of  the  first  broad 
baTing  been  teared  at  &  lu^  farm  belonging  to 
tlie  brotherliood,  sear  Boorgea.  This  at^eiBent 
is,  however,  deciiedlj  at  Tariwce  with  another, 
auUienttcated  by  Montluc,  wbo  sajs  that  the 
first  Turkey  ever  sened  at  table  <!n  France, 
speared  at  the  nopti^s  of  GharleE  the  S'mlh 
(aji.  1570),  vbo  Ate-a  wing  of  the  fovl  for  his 
simper.  (Parenthetiodly  I  may  obserye,  that 
if,  aappily,  the  monol  had  choked  him,  tiie  £vo 

'"^■^ '  '  Bthe 

biiity 
is,  that  the  Spaniude  introdueed  lite  Tnrict^ 
aoioDgBt  ufi  at  a  BtHOb  earlier  period ;  matiuu 
beiugma^eof it inEuioMmtlte year  1630.  Let 
the  date,  however,  be  wueo  it  nughl— ^atlier 
the  Turkey  followed  in  the  train  of  Cortei,  oi 
of  Piiorro— to  Amnica  tb  are  indebted  for  it . 
and  ther^  in  its  wild  state,  it  atill  ranges, 
hom  the  .Wkwoods  of  (vhat  were  oaee)  the 
Unitol  SUtet,  to  tiie  Isthmus  of  Daiion:  its 
plumage,  aa  in  the  oaae  of  the  Htmdiinu 
Tnikey  (Ueleager  OCellata),  growing  more 
iuatroos  and  magnificent  aa  the  family  ostends 
I    aoaUiward. 

I  Of  the  wiU  Tnrkaya  of  North  Ameriaa,  the  fol- 
I  lowing  interesting  details  are  given  by  Fcinee 
!  Lncien  Bonaparte,  m  bis  contunatLon  of  Wil- 
son's North  American  Oroithi^o^  ; 
The  males,  usually  termed  Gobblers  (and 
I  meriting  tbename,  no  doubt)  aasociatein  parties 
of  from  tan  to  a  tuuulrcd,  and  aeek  their  food 
apart  from  the  females,  wbicb  either  go  aboat 
singly  with  thar  young,  at  that  time  about  two- 
'  Uurds  grown,  or  Jiiim  troops  with  other  females 
and  tiiur  faaiilies,  sometimes  to  the  amouot  of 
I  teTenty  or  eighty.  Tbeseall  avoid  the  old  males 
I  (and  wdl  th^  nuy),  who  attadt  and  dastroy  the 
yonng,  whatever  the;  can,  by  reiterated  Uows 
on  the  aknll.  But  all  partus  traTcl  in  t^  saiao 
direction  and  on  foot,  unless  tiie  dog  of  t^ 
himter,  or  a  river  in  their  line  of  march,  oomfwl 
them  to  take  wing.  When  abont  to  cross  a  river, 
they  select  Out  lughest  eminences,  that  their 
fligAt  amj  be  auireranre,  md  in  such  positions 
tboy  eooKtioMS  stay  .lor  a  day  or  more,  as  if 
in  Dtosuitation.  The  males  on  suc^  aceaaions 
gobble  obBtreperouely,  strutting  with  extnar- 
dinary  inportanoe,  as  if  to  animate  tbeir.oom- 
paniiHkt;  and  the  fonalee  and  yonng  assme 
much  of  the  ponpoos  air  of  tae  malee,  and 
spread  their  tails  as  they  move  silently  arouad. 
Saving  moonted  at  leiwtk  to  the  top  of  the 
hi^iast  trees,  the  assembled  moitituoe,  at  the 
signal  note  of  their  Leader,  wing  their  way  to 
the  opposite  shore.  The  old  and  fat  birds,  oob- 
trary  to  wiiat  might  be  expected,  cross  without 
difficulty  even  when  the  river  is  a  mile  in  wi4tli ; 
but  the  wings  of  the  young  and  met^re,  .and  of 
course  those  of  the  weak,  frequently  fail  them 
betare  they  have  completed  their  patssagc,  when 
in  they  diup,  and  n«  forced  to  swim  for  their 
lires,  which  Uisy  do  cleverly  cnougli,  uireadii^ 
their  tails  for  >a  aupport,  closing  their  wings, 
sttetobing  out  their  nedu,  ana  striking  out 


quickly  with  their  feet.  All  do  not  s«weed  in 
soob  atteiBpta,  and  thewcdcer«rteupen«h.  Tlte 
wild  Tuik^B  feed  on  allsortsof  fcanu*,  baite, 
snw«;  ■ndbeeUe3,twlpetea,yiMBgfragi,  asd 
liaards,BieoaMsioBaUy  found  in  their  OHipt,  The 
pacandiut  is  a  favourite  food  with  thai,  and  ao 
u  t^  aeon,  on  whii^  laat  theyfatteo  iqiidly. 
AboHbthe  beginniagof  Ootc^r,whUit  tbemMt 
stiil  hangs  on  the  treat,  ihej  gather  tcgetlMr  ia 
ftooks,  directing  thar  ooone  to  tiwneh  botton- 
Jauds,  ^ad  ace  then  saco.  in  great  MBibon  on 
the  Ohio  afidldiMinippi.  T£b  is  l]ie  Tmfa;- 
monthofthelHiiiwu.  When  the  Tuikm  have 
arrived  at  Uie  land  of  eAHndaace,  tfasf  Jjhmim 
in  smaUproBusaaoui  flacks  of  eTery-Bcxiua  age, 
devouring  all  tiie  mast  as  they  advanae.  Thus 
they  pass  the  antunm  and  winter,  beMmingiioB- 
paiatiTqly  familiar  after  their  yoanuj,  and  tfato 
ventunng  near  plantationB  and  lai  iii  Iiihiiib 
They  haite  been  known  on  tbeae  ocoaoos  to 
enter  etabbs  and  cow-ixibs  in  aeaTob  of  food. 
Numbers  are  killed  in  the'winter,  and  iKo  pn- 
•erfed  in  a  boaen.  state  for  distant  markets. 


separate  from  thait  BaUeaad  itwn  Ibm,  UKMgb 
the  lattor  per^uoioualy  folbw  Ums,  gobbling 
loudly.  Tne  saiaB  roost  apart,  bat  at  no  great 
distance,  so  that  when  the  fesiale  otten  a. call, 
every  male  within  bearing  reapcadi,  rotting  note 
aftw  note  in  the  most  lapii.  SHceesabn ;  not  as 
whoi  spTcadiag  the  tail  and  strnttiK  nev  the 
hen,  but  in  a  voice  tesenbllBg  that  of  the  tame 
lui^ey  when  he  hears  any  unoHMl  or  freqtient^' 
repeated  noise.  Wheee  the  Turkeys  sk  nuina- 
nniB,  the  woo^,  fross  one  cad  to  the  other, 
Aimes  for  bondmte  of  miles,  tetouid  with 
rrmirlnahlr  roice  of  thejr  waoing,  uttered 
reapoosively  fiMn  their  rooeting-plaKs.  This 
is  ooatittued  for  about  an  hour;  and,  on  liK 
risiag  of  the  snn,  th^  vlently  deeaend  from 
ihtir  p«mto,  and  the  make  begin  to  atnit  fts 
*W  ps^ose  of  winniag  the  admuatian  of  their 
latM.  If  the  oall  be  given  &om  the  gr<nnd, 
M  malsB  is  ttie  nunity  fly  bnmnb  the  indi- 
idaal,  and,  whsAer  they  pevceive  haror  not, 
Esat  And  spread  their  taSs,  throw  tin  bead 
iokward,  <iiatead  the  eoaab  and  wattles,  etest 
■aai|HNtily,  and  m*^  "their  wings  aad  body- 
leathcrs,  at  t^e  aame  moBeat  ^eetinga  puf  of 
air  &cm  the  lonn.  Wbiist  thus  ooenpkd, 
thffy  Moaaianaliy  halt  to  loek  out  for  Um  fentale, 
ana  them  resume  their  abutting  and  pnffing, 
..  with  as  nrudi  ra^ty  as  the  oatm  of 
their  .gait  ttdl  admit.  During  this  eeremonaoBss 
awmal,  theoMles  often  eaeoanter  eaoh  other, 
aoH  desperate  battles  ensue,  when  the  txmflict  is 

_■  terminated  by  "     ""  ' 

vanqoidted.    The  u 

'  '    "  e  oonqiMTor,  woo  is  isLMnrea  oy 

ties,  which  roost  near  him,  if  net 

upon  the  same  tree,  until  they  begin  to  lay, 

wneu  tbdr  habits  are  altered  with  the  view  of 

saving  their  eggs,  whioh  the  male  breaks  if  ha 

a  get  at  than. 

From  several  passages  in  the  prece^i^  ao-' 
count  il  b  evident  th^  the  male  loikc^  m  his 


tutive  wocdi  is  not  t,  verf  miablB  eliaraoter ; 
bat,  on  tiie  emtrB^,  s  pomponB,  inflsbed,  abo- 
leric  cnRtnre — ths  Mairolio  of  birds—and  orae! 
and  mmatuTSl  vitbal ;  &  bad  hnsbind  and  «  bad 
fathar ;  a  bird,  in  abort,  that  deieiTes— 
\rell  Kweted  and  eaten.  This  bringa  dw  to  tite 
moat  intereatiDK  part  of  mj  tabjeot :  the  w^ 
ia  which  the  Xiirl^crf  re*%  daaenea  to  be  appnt- 
CiriliaatiMihaSiOfeoBneitnifHOTed  U»mwal 
djaposition  of  tkb  Svabsj,  tbovoh  mm  in  its 
doBiostccaied  atate  tke  inite  bird  «»  awna  ef  4fae 
fanlb  wbidi^mMnnnulIjdisiiOMP— witltjeKTe  t 
— amngBt  ooronniptncaHd&ieada.  Tobe"aB 
-CBgrf  H  a  TnifcefiMidc"  iBft]ROTerii)al-«(pree- 


aoittnj  perveiTOig  that  aiu^  and  stapidit;  on 
oIomIj  allied,  ny  of  *  booby  that  he  ie  "bite 
«oanae  nn  dindan,"  and  that  toiw  the  butt  of  a 
joke  is  to  be"le  dindondeladKae;"  tikejviea, 
in  a  Salic  spirit,  obJI  ad  wiiDtelligeat  joong 
"    legratide  dinde;"  thcTOBoe,  but  the 


TODiif  lad;  "nnediudoBBiiie;"  andtDeiriMWe, 
"  garder  les  dindos,"  atill  expraeiea,  wittaoat  a 
■oompliment,  the  degree  of  mtelleot  wluch  sof- 
ieea  for  those  vho  lead  a  oounti?  life.  That 
tills  npatatioD  for  atupidi^.is  altc^tber  de- 
•erred  may,  perhaps,  admit  «f  «ome  doubt,  for 
the  atn^andotts  ingratitude  of  man  is  eonstentl; 
shoivii  in  hia  ^nuing  those  to  whoii  he  ia  noit 
itMlebted~t)iowor>d<](>at.beingBQotiible«»unple 
of  an  admirable  bird  (wiUiitB  trail  en  toaat)  m- 
tellBctaally  depreciataa ;— at  aU  e?ante,  Ivakeja 
eometimn  meet  with  people  nore  atopid  than 
themaelm,  as  happei^  onee  m  Persia,  where 
(the  Hot.  Mr.  Wood  (dls  ns)  "  a  pair  of  theae 
Unfa,  that  bad  wandered  in  bdok  strange 
nnuuier,  weie  tiiought  to  '%petk  Tery  good 
Aiabie,  thongfa  tlu  partioolar  diaieot  was  be- 
Tond  the  ooBmehensioii  of  their  bearers." 
Had  H  been  WaUi,  now!  But,  no!  The 
laamtl  has  noname  that.aTerwmdeaoended  ta 
utter  a  laigiiage  like  titei !  Still,  the  Torkej 
(in  a  atete  of  natore)  oasaot  be  called  the  bitd 
of  wisdom,  or  it  would  seanely  allow  itaelf  to 
beeaptatedialbe&aliiondesaribed  bj  the  last- 
mentioned  authoritj:  "A  Jittle  square  Unt  is 
made  of  Ic^,  without  window  or  door.  A  trencb 
is  cut  in  the  ground,  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
length,  passing  under  the  wall  of  the  hut,  and 
temuuiting  in  its  centre.  A  kind  of  bndg«  of 
flattened  logs  and  sticks  is  then  kid  across  the 
trench  in  the  iiterior  of  the  Imt,  close  to  the 
wall.  The  roof  is  then  laid,  and  the  peo  is  com- 
plete. Ita  mode  ef  acliwi  isu  follows :  Aquan- 
tity  of  eoni  is  strewn  in  the  pen  and  along  the 
trench,  and  is  Boaringlj  scattered  at  iatervals  bo 
as  to  lotil  the^^irkejs  to  the  trcooh.  When 
Ihey  see  the  com  thej  follow  it  Mp,  feeding  as 
they  go,  and  finding  tliat  the  trench  is  so  well 
supplied,  the;  traverse  its  length,  and  pass  into 
the  pen.  There  is  bo  trap^door  topreieut  them 
from  esoapiog,  Bsither  is  there  need  of  it.  As 
is  the  oostoBi  of  trapped  birds  in  general"  (a 
SBvingchinse,  this,  for  the  Turkejs),  "they  wall.- 
rouud  the  walls  of  tbeir  prison,  trjiog  to  iiod  a 
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Im^  at  which  to  etoape,  and  peeunsanxionsly 
at  tbe  intenkicee  betweai  the  k^.  When  they 
coBM  to  the  trendi,  they  never  think  of  goiug 
out  by  tiie  w^  tiiat  tlisy  .entered"  (here  the 
TunkerfsexhUiit their  special  intellectual  endow- 
ments), "  but  kaqiing  close  against  tile  wall, 
they  walk  over  the  little  bridge  and  recommeooe 
their  tour.  In  this  way  great  numbers  of 
Tnrkm  are  taken  aanually." 

Pride,  too,  whioh  oTtcD  baa  a  ^,  chorac- 
terisea  the  Tur^  as  well  as  ob^er  and  imba- 
cilitj.  An  ijutaaca  of  "  the  sin  that  o'eiihrew 
tbeasft^"  iBi^oorded  of  a.  splendid  Hondnns 
Turkey  in  the  Zoologioal  Qardana,  who  "used 
to  stalk  about  witii  his  tail  spread,  wings  droop- 
ing, and  all  his  featliers  pnSad  -op,  as  if  he 
would  burst  with  pride.  At  snoh  a  time  his 
head  was  thrown  baok  ao  mnoh,  and  his  bresat 
feathers  prqjeotad  ao  Car,  tint  he  could  not  ob- 
«srve.the  ground  beneath  bin,  and  consequently 
ke  often  stwed  into  the  water,  groatly  to. his 
annojranoe  loia  the  visitors'  amusomast. 

^et,  let  us  take  the  TurkB}'B~ai  we  do  the 
people  we  meet — with  all  their  imperfectioM, 
and  having  wrung  their  nseks  (a  process  which, 
unfortunately,  .we  cannot  spplt  to  some  of  the 
people  we  meet,whatevBr  our  longing  thst  way), 
stake  «  bolanoe  with  their  good  qualities ; 
asBoredly  tbe   latter  will  far   outweigh   the 

"  aie  Turkey,"  sajB  BriUat  Savarin,  "  is  the 
largest,  and  if  not  the  mvst  delicate,  certainly 
themosts&Tonry  of  ^domestic fowls.    Sealso 
enjoys  the  solitary  privilege  of  gathering  lonud    ' 
it  evsfy  oliss   of    society.      When  w  vine-    I 
dressers  aud  fannem  wish  to  enjoy  themselves    : 
on  the  long  winter  oveaings,  what  do  we  see    ! 
roasting  b^oie  the  bright  tire  in  the  room  where    i 
the  «upper4able  is  laid  F    A  lurk^.    When    j 
the  industrious  mechanic  or  the  toilmg  artisan 
sBsernhLes  his  friends  to  give  them  a  treat,  what    j 
does  he  oSn  ?    A  Turkey  stuSed  with  sanaages    ' 
or  Lyons  ehesnuts.     Ann  in  our  most  eminent    i 
gastionomio  circles,  m  our  choicest  assenibliee,    i 
when  politics  are  oblised  to  give  way  to  dis-    1 
sertations  on  taste,  what  do  we  expect — what 
desireF  Whatdoyouseeat theaecoodoourseF 
A  tmffled  Turkey  V' 
Presented  in  tbe  form  last  named,  theToikey 
at  its  cotmiosting  point  of  excellence,  and, 
anotlier  writer  oMerres,  "when  it  makes  its 
f>eBiance  on  taUe,  all  ooaversation  should  far 
e  moment  be  auspended."    That  it  is  also 
eaten  in  aikace  on  some  occasions— eiaculatioos 
of  course  excepted — may  be  inferred  from  the 
folbwing  anecdote:  A  certain  jud^e  of  Avignon, 
famoos  IDT  liis  love  of  good  liTing,  said  to  a 
friend  one  day,  "  We  have  juet  been  diniug  on 
a  superb  Turkey !     It  was  euellent !     Stulied 
with  truffles  to  the  very  tliroat — tender,  delicate, 
Slied  with  peifome  1    Wc  left  nothing  but  ihe 
bones!"    "How  many  were  there  of  youF" 
asked  the  friend.     "  Two  !"   r^ied  the  judge. 
"  Two  1"    echoed  the   other,  in  astonish di eat. 
"Yes,  two!"  rqwftted  the  jud^e,  "the  Turkey 
— and  myself."    The  truffle  s,  m  France— as  it 
deserves  to  be — the  natural  culinary  ally  of  the 
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well* 


1  higtilT  Tespeot«d  prelate,  once  laid  a 
ome  sabject  with  ji.  Camariii,  one^  of 


his  grand  Tieart.    The  wseer  w« 

Tortcy,  but  the  loser  Beemed  to  be _, 

to  paj  his  debt,  and  as  the  end  of  the  oarninJ 
was  fast  appraachinK,  the  archbishop  reaiioded 
M.  CaniHiin  of  the  &ct.    "  Mr  lord,"  said  the 
(trend  TJcar,  "the  trufllBS  are  dl  bad  thia  year." 
"Bah!  bah!"  repHed  M.  de  Sansai,  "that  is  a 
report  which  has  been  eircnlsted  by  theTiu^ceys." 
The  Turkey  and  the  truffle  are  both  in  perfection 
at  Cbiistiaas,  irhen  tbe  former  has  had  time  to 
concentrate  its  j  uices,  and  early  froata  have  well 
blackened  the  latter.    You  ma^,  indeed,  benn 
to  eat  the  bird  io  Jnne,  bat  it  la  then  qdIt  tie 
Turkey-poult,  and  incapable  of  gmag  a  titne  of 
the  satiafactioQ  wEich  it  imparts  in  tta  state  of 
maturity.     Yet  e*eu  when  joung  it  is  well 
spoken  of.    "Amiable  adolescent!"    cries  an 
enthusiastic  French  gaatronomer,  "  aee  how  he 
advances  with  candour  to  offer  his  innocent  head, 
ne  is  youthful  and  proud,  and  at  that  bappy  age 
when  nis  flesh,  without  partaking  of  tlie  in- 
jullet,  has  n{ 
the  EaTOor  which,  later  on,  will 
delight."    As  each  animal  has  its  allotted  season 
in  wnich  to  minister  to  our  eajoyment,  the  Turkey 
proper  selects  winter,  oommencing  its  culinary 
career  in  the  month  of  November,  on  the  day 
dedicated  to  Saint  Martin. 
j       "  All  the  world,"  says  the  writer  last  quoted, 
I    "pays  his  devotions  to  the  honest  pabiin  of 
;    ^ood  living  on.  the  eleventh  of  November,  devo- 
'    tions  which  uinually  cost  the  lives  of  more  tJian 
j    a  million  of  Turkeys."     "Toujonrs  perdrix"  is 
a  well-known  STmhol  of  satiety,  but  ao  1007  as 
they  are  fit  to  oe  eaten  nobody  tires  of  truffled 
Turkey;   and  thus,  till  the  end  of  February, 
I   they  surrender  themselves  to  the  terider  mercies 
of  the  chef  or  the  cordon  blea.    Qrimod  de  la 
I    Heyni^  makes  some  profound  reflections  on 
'    the'  commencement  of  the  Turkey  season.    "  In 
November,"  he  saja,  "  the  country  becomes  de- 
I    populated,  and  after  the  day  of  Saint  Martin  all 
who  appertain  to  the  respectable  class  of  gour- 
I    manda  assemble  in  cities.    Great  Saint  Matin, 
i    patron   of    the   ponltry-market !    the    appetite 
awakens  at  your  approach,  and  all  who  enjoy 
robust  health  prepare  to  celebrate  your  festival 
bv  a  fast  of  tuee  days'  duration.    A  Turkey  of 
the  season,  waited  for  lonp  enough,  and  rousted 
to  a  turn,  reopens  the  glorious  career  of  indi- 
gestion.   Her  giblets  form  the  principle  of  an 
,    entr^,  which  may  be  divetaifiedin  an  infinity  of 
ways,  while  she  is  herself  so  well  assured  of  her 
merit  that  she  lends  herself  to  every  kind  of 
metamorphosis  without  the  slightest  fear  of  com- 
promisine  her  reputation.    But  she  must  be 
.   young,  ^r  the  honours  of  the  daube  (when 
'  boned')   are   reserved   for  dowagers."    Bnt, 
notwithstanding  the  metamorphoses  of  which 
'    Monsieur  Qriniod  de  la  Reyniire  speaks,  and 


thongb,  with  all  his  experience,  he  never  knev 
what  the  enjoyment  is  of  eatmg  the  leg  of  a 
Turkey  well  devilled,  the  only  legitimate  way 
of  dressing  the  bird  whole  is  by  devoting  it  to 
the  spit.  "Don't  beat  yonr  carpets"  is  an  ad- 
vertisement which  daily  meets  the  eye :  don't 
'    '  rour  Turkavv  is  i&  advice  I  give  to  every 

^nver.  What  says  the  calm  and  philoso- 
phical Soyer  ?  "  Boiled  Turkey  is  a  dish  I 
rarely  have,  as  I  never  could  relish  it  boiled  as 
it  generally  is,  by  putting  it  into  that  pure  and 
chaste  element,  water,  into  which  has  been 
thrown  some  salt,  the  (juantity  of  which  differs 
as  much  as  the  individuals  that  throw  it  in. 
I  (^ea.  reflect  to  myaelf,  why  should  tiua  inno- 
cent and  well-bron^t-up  bird  bare  its  Temaios 
oondemoed  to  this  waterr,  babbling  inquisition, 
especially  when'alivB  it  has  the  neatest  horror 
of  this  temperate  fluid  ?  It  is  really  foe  want  of 
resolution  that  such  mistakes  oooui:  the  flavour 

roasted  Turkey,  hat  or  cold,  is  as  snperi(» 
to  the  boiled  as  it  is  possible  to  be."  Be  wise, 
therefore,  and  eschew  the  caldron  when  tbe 
preparation  of  a  Turkey  is  in  question.  Have 
notidng  to  do  with  chesnuts  for  stuffing,  neglect 
the  garniture  of  sausages,  turn  away  vont 
thoughts  from  celery  sauce,  or  that  made  of 
oysters — they,  indeed,  are  only  the  acoompaiu- 
ments  of  the  seethed  fowl;  but  order  a  couple 
of  pounds  of  P^rigord  tmffles — no  matter  the 
price,  let  them  cost  you  fifty  francs  a  pound, 
what  matter?— and  cram  yonr  Turkey  with 
these,  leaving  them  for  severel  days  in  the 
bosom  of  the  bird  to  diffuse  their  aroma  before 
the  word  is  given  to  prepare  the  banquet. 
What  giubs  our  ancestors  were  of  two  centuries 
ego  I  What  do  you  think  they  did  with  thdr 
Turkeys F  Baked  them!— and,  as  The  Perfect 
Gentlewoman's  Delight  teUs  us,  in  this  fashion : 
"Take  and  cleane  your  Turkey  on  the  backe, 
and  bruise  aU  his  bones;  then  season  with  salt 
and  pepper,  grosse  beaten,  and  put  into  him  good 
store  of  butter ;  he  must  have  five  bowers 
baking."  Salt  and  pepper  and  good  store  of 
batter !  Shades  of  Savann  and  De  Cusay,  read 
not  this  page  in  your  elysium  of  truffles ! 
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CHAPTER  XCCn. 

Marokate  threw  hinuelf  on  a  seat  jut  oudei 

the  gnat  anaconda ;  I  closed  and  lacked  tbe  doer, 

,|    Wben  I.  had  dojie  so,  my  eye  fell  on  the  young 

man's  face,  and  I  was  surprised  to  see  that  it  had 

'    lost  its  colour ;  that  it  showed  great  anxiety,  great 

1    distress  ;.th(it.bishMida  were  visibly  trembling. 

j       "  What  is  this  ?"  he  s^d  in  feeble  tones,  and 

i    nising  himself  half  from  his  seat  as  if  with  great 

,    e^rt.     "  Help  ine  up— come  away !     Something 

in  this  room  is  hostile  to  me— hostile,  OTerpower- 

Whatcanitbef 


"Troth  and  my  presence,"  answered  a  stern, 
low  voice;  and  Sii  Philip  Derral,  whose  slij^t 
form  the  huge  bulk  of  the  dead  elephant  had 
before  obscured  from  ray  view,  came  suddenly 
out  from  the  shadow  into  the  full  rays  of  the 
lamps  whidi  lit  np,  as  if  for  Man's  revel,  that 
mocking  tomb  for  the  playmates  of  Nature  which 
he  enslaves  for  his  service  or  slays  for  his  sport. 
Aa  Sir  Philip  spoke  and  advanced,  Margrave  sank 
back  into  .tus  seat,  shrinking,  collapsing,  nerve- 
kas;  terror  the  most  abject  expressed  in  hie 
starmg  eyes  and  parted  lips.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  simple  dignity  of  Sir  Philip  Derval's 
bearm^,  and  the  mild  power  of  his  countenance, 
were  aiike  inconceivably  heightened.  A  change 
had  come  over  the  whole  man,  the  more  impressive 
because  wholly  nndeSnahle. 

Halting  opposite  Margrave,  he  nttered  some 
words  in  a  language  unknown,  to  me,  and 
stretched  one  hand  over  the  young  man's  head. 
Mai^iave  at  once  became  stiff  and  rigid  as  if 
turned  to  stone.    Sir  Philip  said  to  me, 

"  Place  one  of  those  lamps  on  the  floor — there, 
l^  his  feet." 

I  took  down  one  of  the  colonred  lamps  hom 
the  mimic  tree  round  which  the  huge  anaconda 
Doiled  its  spires,  and  placed  it  as  I  was  told. 

"  Take  the  seat  opposite  to  him,  and  watch. 

I  obeyed. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  Philip  bad  drawn  from .  his 
breast-pocket  a  small  steel  casket,  and  I 
served,  as  he  opened  it,  that  the  interior 
subdivided  into  several  compartments,  each  with 
its  separate  lid ;  from  one  of  these  he  took  and 


sprinkled  over  the  flame  of  the  lamp  a  few  grains 
'of  a  powder,  colourless  and  sparkliog  as  diamopd 
dn^t;  in  a  second  or  so,  a  delicate  perfume, 
wholly  unfamiliar  (o  my  sense,  rose  from  the 

"  Yon  would  test  the  condition  of  trance,  test 
it,  and  in  the  spirit."        \ 

And,  as  he  spoke,  his  hand  rested  lightly  on 
ray  head.  Hitherto,  amidst  a  surprise  not  un- 
mixed with  awe,  I  had  preserved  a  certain  de- 
fiance, a  certain  distrust.  IhadlMen,,a3itwere, 
on  mj  guard. 

Bnt  as  those  words  were  spoken,  as  tlu4  buid 
rested  on  my  head,  as  that  perfume  arose  from 
the  lamp,  all  power  of  wiU  deserted  me.  My 
first  sensation  was  that  of  passive  subjugation, 
bat  soon  I  was  aware  of  a  strange  intoxicating 
effect  from  the  odour  of  the  lamp,  round  which 
there  now  played  a  dazzliug  vapour.  The  room 
swam  before  me.  Like  a  man  oppressed  by  a 
nightmare,  I  tried  to  move,  to  cry  out ;  feeling 
that  to  do  so  would  suffice  to  burst  the  thrall  tiiat 
bound  me ;  in  vain. ' 

A  time  that  seemed  to  me  inexoi&bly  long,  but 
which,  as  I  found  afterwards,  could  only  have 
occupied  a  few  seconds,  elapsed  in  this  prelimi- 
nary state,  which,  however  powerless,  was  not 
withouta  vague  luiurioua  sense  of  de%ht.  And 
then  suddenly  came  pain— pain,  that  in  rapid  gra- 
dations passed  into  a  rending  ^ony.  Erery 
bone,  sinew;  nerve,  fibre  of  the  body,  seemed  as  ■ 
if  wrenched  open,  and  as  if  some  hitherto  nncon- 
jectured  Presence  in  the  vital  organisation  were 
forcing  itself  to  light  with  all  the  pangs  of  travail. 
The  veins  seemed  swollen  to  bunting,  the  heart 
labouring  to  muntain  its  action  by  Scree  spasms. 
I  feel  in  this  description  how  language  fails  me. 
Enough,  that  the  angnish  I  then  endured  sur- 
passed all  that  I  have  ever  experienced  of  phy- 
sical pain.  This  dreadful  interval  subsided  as 
suddenly  as  it  had  commenced.  I  felt  as  if  a 
something  undefinable  by  any  name  had  rushed 
from  me,  and  in  that  rash  that  a  stru^le  was 
over.  I  was  sensible  of  the  passive  bliss  which 
attends  the  release  from,  torture,  and  vhen  there 
grew  on  me  a  wonderful  calm. Emd,  in  thatcahn, 
a  consciousness  of  some  bfty  intelligence  im- 
measurably beyond  that  which  human  memor; 
gathers  from  earthly  knowledge.  I  saw  before 
me  the  still  rigid  form  ofMargrave,  and  my  sight 
seemed,  with  ease,  to  penetrate  throagh  its  cover- 
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iug  of  flesh  and  to  surer  i^  mechuium  of  the 

whole  mlaiiot  beisg. 

"  Vimr  that  teoBinenli  of  cUf  which  twr  mtxaa 
BO  fair,  w  it  was  ^^ai  I  but  behdd  it,  tbioe 
yews  ago,  in  the  house  of  Haroun  of  Aleppo !" 
I  lookei),  and  gtaduaJly,  and  ta  shade  after 
shade  falls  on  the  moontain-side,  while  the  clonds 
gather,  and  the  sun  -raaiahea  at  laat^  m  tha  fona 
and  face  on  which  I  looked  changed  &om  exu- 
benut  fonthiuto  inflnn  old  age.  He  discoloured 
wrinkled  skin,  4^  bleand  dim  eje,  the  faccid 
moades,  the  brittle  sapless  booea.  Nor  was  the 
chluijre  that  of  age  alone ;  the  expression  of  the 
countenance  had  passed  into  gloomf  disoonteni^ 
and  in  every  fuirow  a  pasabn  or  a  yice  had  sown 
the  seeds  of  grief. 

And  the  brain  now  opened  on  my  sight,  with 
all  its  lobTrinth  of  cells.  I  seemed  to  have  the 
clue  to  every  winding  in  the  maze. 

I  saw  therein  a  moral  world,  ohan«d  and 
rained,  aa,  in  some  fable  I  have  read,  tbe  world 
of  the  moon  is  described  to  be ;  yet  withalit  vm 
a  brun  of  magnificent  formation.  The  powws 
abused  to  evil  had  been  originally  of  lareordrer; 
imaginatioo,  and  scope :  the  energies  that  dare ; 
the  faculties  that  discover.  ButtJie-iooralpartof 
thebrnnhadfailed  to  dominate  the  mental  De- 
fective veneiation  of  what  is  good  or  great ;  cjnical 
disdain  of  what  is  right  and  just ;  iu  fine,  a  gceat 
intellect  first  misgoided,  then  perverted,  and  new 
fallingwith  the  decayof  the  bod;  into  ghastly  bat 
imposing  ruins.  8udi  was  the  world  of  that  botn 
as  it  had  been  three  yean  ^o.  And  still  con- 
tinuing to  gaze  thereon,  I  observed  three  sepante 
emanalioiui  of  light ;  the  one  of  a  pale  red  hue, 
be  second  of  a  pale  oEUie,  the  third  a  silvery 
spark. 

Tbe  red  ligh^  which  grew  paler  and  paler  w  I 
locdied,  undulated  from  the  brain  along  the  arte- 
nat,  the  veins,  the  nerves.  And  I  moEmured  to 
myself,  "Is  this  the  piiociple  of  animal  life  P" 

The  asure  light  equally  permeated  the  bxme, 
doisiiig  and  imiling  with  the  red,  but  in  a  sepa- 
nte  and  diatinct  n^,  SKBOtly  as,  in  the  outer 
world,  a  r^  of  hgbt  crosses  or  unites  nilii  t,  ray 
of  beat,  thou^  in  itself  a  separate  individW 
agency.  And  again  I  munnured  to  myself,  "  Is 
this  tbe  principle.of  iateilectual  beinK  diiMtmg 
or  inPnKnping  that  of  aaiioal  life ;  with  it,  yet  not 
of  it?" 

But  Uie  silvery  spsrk  I    What  was  that  F    Its 

centre  seemed  the  brain.    Bat  I  coold  Ox  it  to 

no   single   organ.     Nay,    wherever  I  lookttl 

through  the  system,  it  reflected  itself  as  a  atai 

reflects  itself  uprai  water.    And  I  observed  that 

I    while  the  red  light  was  growing  Deeblra  and 

'    feebler,  and  the  azure  light  was  ooofoaed,  irregn- 

lar— BOW  obstracled,  now  hnrrying,  now  almost 

I'    lost— the  silvery  spark  wag  unaltered,  undia- 

L    turbed.  So  independont  of  ail  which  agitated  and 

j     vexed  the  frame,  that  I  became  sbiangely  a»are 

{    that  if  the  heart  stopped  in  its  action,    . 

{ .    red  light  died  ont,  if  the  brain  were  paralysed, 

j  i    that  ene^io  mind  smitten  into  idiotoy,  and  the 

asore  light  wandering  objectless  as  a  meteor 


wanders  over  the  morass,~8till  that  ailvet  spark 
foold'  shine  die  Mme,  iadestraetibls  by  ang^t 
that  shatteiediita  taberaacle.  And  I  murmiu«d 
to  rd^seif,  "  Cka  that  starry  apadc  q«ak  the  pre- 
of  the  soul  F  Does  the  aUrei  light  shine 
within  creatures  to  which  no  life  immortal  has 
been  promised  by  Divine  HevelationF" 

Inwduntarily  I  turned  my  sight  towards  the 
dead  forms  in  the  motley  ooilectioD,  and  lo,  in 
my  trance  or  my  vision,  life  returned  to  them  aQ ! 
To  the  elephant,  and  the  serpent ;  to  the  tiger, 
the  vulture,  the  beeOe,  the 'moth;  to  the  fish  and 
the  polypus,  and  to  yon  mockery  of  man  in  the 
giant  ape. 

I  seemed  to  see  eachas  it  Uved  iu  ile  native  realm 
of  earth,  or  of  air,  or  of  water;  and  the  redligjit 
played,  more  or  less  warm,  thro^h  tbe  stmctun 
of  each,  and  the  azure  hgbt,  though  duller  of 
hoe,  seemed  to  shoot  throuf^  tiie  red,  and  com- 
mnnioate  to  the  orcahuet  an  intelligenoe  Ear 
inferior  indeed  to  tJiat  of  man,  but  ■"ffV'itie 
tooondnotUieoarceut  of  their  will,  audinflnenM 
the  cmming  of  tbeir  matincta.  Bat  in  ncne,  from 
the  eleptwnt  to  tbe  notii,  tma  the  bird  in  wbioh 
bnin  *i>  (be  latest,  to  tbe  hybrid  in  which  life 
seenedtoUtvaiin  plants, — in  naae  was  visible 
the  itavry  silver  apiik.  I  turned  my  eyes  btna 
md,  back  again  to  tiie  form 
Oder  tbe  huge  anaooada,  and  in  tenor 
at  the  animation  which  the  osiynaeB  took  in  the 
awAil  illumons  of  that  Rmvellons  trance.  For 
die  tipa  moved  aa  if  scenting  blood,  and  to  tbe 
eyas  of  tbe  aerpent  the  dread  fiMcinotion  seraned 
slowly  retnnung. 

A^on  I  gated  on  the  stany  apadc  in  Ae  form 
of  llie  man.  And  I  motmnred  to  myself,  "  Bnt 
if  Una  be  Uie  soul,  why  is  it  so  undisturbed  and 
undaAened  by  the  sins  which  have  left  suoh  trace 
and  aoeh  ravage  in  tbe  wotU  of  the  brain  F"  And 
gaiing  yd  mure' intently  on  the  apark,  I  became 
vagudy  aiwaie  ^Ht  it  was  not  the  soul,  but  tiH 
halo  anmndtlie  soul,  aa  the  star  we  see  mheaven 
is  not  the  ftoi;  itself  but  it»  oircla  of  rays.  Andif 
the  light  itself  was  undistuTfaed  and  nndaiiened, 
it  was  because  no  sins  done  in  the  body  could 
.MiihilatA  its  eeeoice,  nor  aSeot  the  eteniity  of 
its  duration.  The  light  waa  ciear  within  the 
miuB  of  its  lodgment,  because  it  might  pass 
away  bnt  coold  not  be  extinguished. 

But  the  soul  itself  in  the  heart  of  the  light 
nfleoted  back  on  my  own  scml  within  me  its 
ineffable  trouble,  hniuilirtimi.  and  sortow;  for 
those  ghaotly  wrecks  of  power  placed  at  its  sove- 
reign command  it  was  responsible :  and,  ^palled 
by  its  own  sublime  fate  of  dnution,  was  i^ut  to 
eanj  into  eternity  the  aeoount  ef  its  miasion  in 
time,  let  it  seraned  that  while  the  aoul  waa 
still  Ihtae,  though  so  fodom  and  so  goilty,  even 
tbe  wrecks  around  it  were  majestic  And  the 
soul,  whatever  sentence  it  might  merits  waa  not 
among  the  bt^elecsly  loet  for  in  its  ranorse 
and  its  ^lame,  it  mi^  atill  have  retained  iriiat 
could  aerve  for  Fedenptinn.  And  I  saw  that  the 
mind  was  stemming  the  soal  in  some  terrible  re- 
bellioua  wu — all  of  thought,  of  passion,  of  desire^ 
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throngh  whioh  the  uure  light  poured  ita  lostless 
low,  were  smging  up  roood  the  at»itj  spafk,  ta 
a  ai^e.  And  I  oonld  not  otunprebend  the  war, 
nafgaeaawbatitwEia  that  the  nund  demaoded  the 
Mul  to  jield.  Only  the  distinctioii  between  the 
two  was  made  iuteiligible  hj  their  ant^onism. 
And  I  s»w  that  the  aoot,  sorely  tempted,  looked 
afar  foe  moi^w  from  the  sabjeots  it  had  erer  so 
ill  oontrolled,  and  who  sought  to  reduce  to  their 
vassal  the  power  wHch  had  loat  authority  as 
their  king.  I  could  feel  its  terror  in  the  sfm- 
pathy  of  my  own  tenor,  the  keeuaeas  of  my 
own  Bi^plicating  pity.  I  knew  that  it  was  bu- 
ploring  leleaae  from  the  perils  it  confeaaed  its 
wantof  straigthtoeucQaDter.  Aadsaddsnly  the 
starry  spark  rose  &om  the  nuna  and  the  tumult 
around  it, — rose  into  space  and  vanished.  And 
where  my  soul  had  tecosoised  the  presence  a! 
soul,  there  was  a  void.  But  the  red  li^ht  bomed 
still,  becoming  more  and  more  vivid ;  and  as  it 
thus  repaired  and  recruited  its  lusttc,  the  whole 
animal  form  which  had  been  so  dccr^it,  grew 
restored  from  decay,  grew  into  vigour  and  youth : 
And  I  saw  Margrave  as  I  had  seen  him  in  the 
waking  worLl,  tiie  radiant  image  of  animal  life 
in  t]ie  beauty  of  its  faireA  bloom. 

\iid  over  this  rich  vitality  and  this  symmetric 
jhaoism  now  reigned  only,  with  the  animal 
life,  the  mind.  The  starry  light  fled  and  the  soul 
vanished,  still  was  left  visible  the  mind :  mind, 
by  which  sensations  convey  and  cumulate  ideas, 
«&d  muscles  obey  volition;  mind,  as  in  those 
unlTTiala  that  hare  more  than  the  elementary  in- 
stincts ;  mind,  aa  it  might  be  in  men,  were  men 
not  immortal.  As  my  eyes,  in  tlicTlsion,  followed 
the  azure  li^it,  nndulating,  as  before,  through  the 
cells  of  the  bmin,  and  crossii^  the  red  amidst  the 
labyrinth  oi  the  nerves,  I  perceived  that  the 
essence  of  that  aznie  light  had  undei^oe  a 
change;  it  had  lost  that  faculty  of  continuous 
and  concentred  power  by  which  man  improves 
on  the  works  of  the  p^  and  weaves  sdiemea 
to  be  devebped  in  the  fnture  of  remote  gene- 
mtions ;  it  1^  lost  all  sympathy  in  the  past, 
because  it  had  lost  all  cooception  of  a  future  be- 
yond the  grave ;  it  had  lost  conscience,  it  had 
lost  remorse.  The  being  it  informed  was  no 
longer  accoontablc  through  eternity  for  the  em- 
ployment of  time.  The  BHire  light  was  even  more 
vivui  in  certain  organs  useful  to  the  oouaerva- 
tiiia  of  ezistenoe,  as  in  those  oi^ans  I  had  ob- 
aerved  it  more  vivid  among  some  of  the  in- 
ferior animals  than  it  is  in  man — secretive- 
ness,  destructiveneas,  and  the  ready  perception 
of  things  immediate  to  the  wants  of  the  day. 
And  the  azure  light  was  brilliant  in  cerebral 
cells,  where  before  it  hod  been  dork,  such  as 
those  which  harbour  miri^hjolness  and  hope,  for 
there  the  lij^t  was  recruited  by  the  exuberant 
health  of  the  joyous  animal  being.  But  it  was 
lead-like,  or  dim,  in  the  great  social  oi^ans 
throogh  whidi  man  suborns  his  own  interest  to 
that  of  his  species,  uid  utterly  lost  in  those 
through  which  man  is  reminded  of  his  duties  to 
the  throne  of  his  Maker, 


In  that  nuurelloQa  penetration  with  which  the 
Vision  endowed  me,  I  perceived  that  in  ibis 
mind,  thoagh  in  energy  far  superior  to  many, 
thongh  retaining,  from  manoriea  of  the  former 
ezisteoce,  the  relies  of  a  eultnre  wide  uid  in 
some  thugs  profound;  thongh  sharpened  and 
(Quickened  into  formidable,  if  desultory,  foroe 
whenever  it  schemed  or  oiioed  at  the  animal 
salf^nservation,  which  ctow  made  its  master- 
impolse  or  inetinct;  and  though  among  tli«  re> 
miniscences  of  iU  state  befere  its  ofaangn  were 
arts  wiiioh  I  could  not  coTi^pehflnd,  but  wiich  I 
felt  were  duk  and  terrible,  leading  to  a  will 
uayer  checked  by  remorse,  arms  that  aa  healthful 
philosophy  has  placed  in  the  arsenal  of  disoi- 
plined  genius ;  thoagh  the  mind  in  itself  had  an 
ally  in  a  bo(^  as  perfect  in  sLmngth  and  das- 
tuaty  as  man  can  take  &om  the  bvoor  of  na- 
ture—still,  I  say,  I  felt  that  that  mind  wanted 
tie  toaalH»g,  without  which  Toea.  never  eonld 
found  eitiea,  frame  laws,  bind  together,  beautify, 
exalt  the  elements  of  this  world,  by  creeds  that 
habitually  subject  them  to  a  refereooe  to  another. 
The  ant,  and  the  bee,  and  the  beaver  aongttgate 
and  constrnct;  but  they  do  not  improve.  Mu 
improves  hecoose  the  future  impels  onwaid  that 
which  is  not  found  ia  the  ant,  the  bee,  and  iJie  - 
baaver — that  whioh  was  gone  from  the  being 

I  shrank  ^>palled  into  n^elf,  covered  my  face 
ivith  my  hands,  and  groaned  aloud :  "  Have  I 
ever  then  doubted  that  soul  is  distinct  from 

A  hand  here  again  touched  my  forehead,  the 
light  in  the  lamp  was  extinguished,  I  became  in- 
sensible, and  whan  I  recovered  1  found  myself 
back  in  the  room  in  which  I  had  firat  conversed  I 
with  Sir  Philip  Derval,  and  seated,  as  before,  on 
the  soik  by  his  aide. 

CnAFTER  rtTTTT. 

Mt  recollections  of  all  which  I  have  just 
attempted  to  describe  were  distiuet  and  vivid ; 
except,  with  respect  to  time,  it  seemed  to 
aa  if  many  hours  must  have  elapsed 
I  had  entered  the  museum  with  Star- 
grave;  but  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  met 
my  eyes  as  I  turned  them  wistfuHy  round 
the  room ;  and  I  was  indeed  amazed  to  pet^ 
ceive  that  five  minutes  had  sufficed  for  all  which 
it  has  taken  me  so  long  to  narrate,  and  which  in 
their  transit  had  hnrried  me  throng  ideas  and 
emotions  so  remote  f^nm  anterior  experience. 

To  my  astonishment,  now  succeeded  ahame  oud 
inifignation — shame  that  I,  who  had  scoffed  at 
the  possibility  of  the  comparatively  credible  in- 
fluences of  mesmeric  action,  shonld  have  been  so 
helpless  a  puppet  under  the  hand  of  the  slight 
fellow-man  beside  me,  and  so  morbidly  impressed 
by  phantasmagorical  illusions ;  indignation  that 
by  some  fumes  which  had  special  potency  over  the 
brain,  I  had  thus  been,  as  it  were,  conjured  out 
of  my  senses :  and,  looking  full  into  the  calm 
face  at  my  sid%  I  saii^  with  a  smile  to  which  I 
sooght  to  convey  disdain ; 
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tdbj     , 


"I  congratulkte  yon.  Sir  Philip  Derral,  on 

li3ni]£  louned  in  your  tt&TeU  in  tbe  East  so  ex- 
pert a  familiarity  with  the  tticks  of  its  jngglers." 

"The  East  has  a  proverb,"  ansvered  Sir  Fhihp, 
quietly,  "  that  the  jailer  may  learn  much  from 
the  derrish,  but  the  dervish  can  leani  nothing 
from  the  joggler.  You  will  pardoa  me,  however, 
for  the  effect  prodooed  on  you  for  a  few  minates, 
whatever  the  caoae  of  it  may  be,  sinoe  it  may  serve 
to  paii  yduT  whole  life  from  calamities,  to  which 
it  might  otherwise  have  been  exposed.  And 
however  yon  may  consider  .that  which  yon  have 
just  experienced  tc  be  a  mere  optical  illusion,  or 
the  figment  of  a  brain  snper-exoited  by  the  fumes 
of  a  vapour,  look  within  yourself  and  tell  me  if  70a 
do  not  feci  an  inward  aod  unanswerable  con- 
viction that  there  is  more  reason  to  shun  and  to 
fear  the  creatu^  you  left  asleep  under  the  dead 
jawa  of  the  giant  serpent,  than  there  would  be  in 
Uie  serpent  itself  coold  the  venom  return  to  its 
breath  F" 

I  was  silent,  for  I  could  not  deny  that  that  con- 
viction had  come  to  me. 

"  Henoeforth,  when  you  recover  from  the 
coofiuion  or  anger  which  now  disturbs  your  im- 
pressions, yon  will  be  prepared  to  listen  to  my 
explanations  and  my  recital,  in  a  spirit  far  dif- 
ferent from  that  with  which  you  would  hftve 
received  them  before  you  were  subjected  to  the 
experiment,  whidi,  allow  me  to  remind  you,  yon 
invited  and  defied.  Yon  will  now,  I  trust,  be 
fitted  to  become  my  confidant  and  my  assistant — 
yoD  will  advise  with  me,  how,  for  the  sake  of 
bumajiity,  we  should  act  together  against  the  in- 
canate  Ue,  the  anomaloos  prodigy  which  glides 
through  the  crowd  in  the  image  of  joyous  bwiuty. 
For  the  present,  I  quit  you.  I  have  an  engage- 
ment on  workUy  affiurs,  in  the  town  this  night. 

I  am  staying  at  L ,  which  I  shall  leave  for 

Derval  Court  to-morrow  evening.  Come  to  me 
there  the  day  after  to-morrow ;  at  any  hour  that 
may  suit  you  the  best.    Adieu." 

Here,  Sir  Philip  Derval  rose,  and  left  the  room. 
I  made  no  effort  to  detain  him.  Hy  mind  was 
too  occupied  in  striving  to  recompose  itself,  and 
account  for  tbe  phenomena  that  had  scared  it, 
and  for  the  strength  of  tbe  impressions  it  still 

1  sought  to  find  natural  and  accountable  causes 
for  effects  so  abnormaL 

Lord  Bacon  soggesta  that  the  ointments  with 
which  witches  anointed  themselves  might  have 
had  the  effect  of  stopping  the  pores  and  congest- 
ing tbe  brain,  and  thus  impressing  the  sleep  of 
the  unhappy  dupes  of  their  own  imagination 
iritii  dreams  so  vivid  that,  on  waking,  they  wei« 
firmly  convinced  that  they  bod  been  borne 
tbrau^i  the  air  to  the  Sabbat. 

I  remembered  also  having  heard  a  distin- 
guished French  traveller — whose  veracity  was 
unquestionable— say,  tliat  he  had  witnessed  ex- 
traordinary effects  produced  on  the  sensorium  b; 
certain  fumigations  used  by  an  African  pretender 
to  magic.  A  person,  of  however  healthy  a  brain, 
subjected  to  the  iufiucuce  of  these  fomigations. 


was  induced  to  believe  that  he  saw  the  most  ' 
frightful  apparitions.  > 

However  eitraortUnary  such  effects,  they  were  | 
not  incredible— not  at  variance  with  onr  notions 
of  the  known  laws  of  nature.  And  to  the  vapour, 
or  the  odours  which  a  powder  applied  to  a  lamp 
had  called  forth,  I  was,  therefore,  prepared  to 
ascribe  properties  similar  to  those  which  Baoon's 
conjecture  ascribed  to  the  witches'  ointment,  and 
the  French  traveller  to  the  fmnigatioua  of  the 
African  conjuror. 

But,  as  I  came  to  that  conclusion,  I  was  seized 
with  an  intense  curiosity  to  examine  for  myself 
those  chemical  agencies  with  which  Sir  Philip 
Derval  appeared  so  familiar;- to  test  the  con- 
tents in  t^t  mysterious  casket  of  steel.  I  also 
felt  a  curiosity  no  less  eager,  but  more,  in  spite 
of  myself,  intermingled  vrith  fear,  to  learn  all  that 
Sir  Philip  bad  to  communicate  of  the  past  history 
of  Margrave.  I  could  but  suppose  that  the 
young  man  must  indeed  be  a  terrible  criminal,  for  a 
person  of  yews  so  grave,  and  station  so  high,  to 
intimate  accusations  so  vaguely  dark,  and  to  use 
means  so  extraordinary  in  order  to  enlist  my 
imagination  rather  than  my  reason  against  a 
youth  in  whom  there  appeared  none  of  the  signs 
which  suspicion  interprets  into  guilt. 

While  thus  musing,  I  lifted  my  eyes  and  saw 
Margrave  himsielf  there,  at  the  threshold  of  tae 
ball-room— there,  where  Sir  Philip  had  first 
pointed  him  out  as  the  criminal  he  bad  come  to 

L to  seek  and  disann;  and  now,  as  then. 

Margrave  was  the  radiant  centre  of  a  joyous 
group ;  not  the  young  boy-god,  lacchus,  amidst  his 
nymphs  could,  in  Grecian  frieze  or  picture,  have 
seemed  more  the  type  of  the  sportive,  hilarious 
vitality  of  sensuous  nature.  He  must  have 
passe4  unobserved  by  me,  in  my  preoccupattcm 
of  thought,  from  tbe  museum  and  across'  the 
room  in  which  I  sat :  and  now  there  was  as  little 
trace  in  that  animated  countenance  of  the  terror 
it  bad  exhibited  at  Sir  Philip's  approach,  as  of 
the  change  it  had  undergone  in  my  trance  or  my  1 
phantasy.  ' 

But  he  caught  sight  of  me— left  his  yomig 
companions — came  g^ily  to  my  side. 

"  Did  you  not  ask  me  to  go  with  yon  into  that 
museum  about  half  an  hour  ago,  or  did  I  dream 
that  I  went  with  you  V 

"Yes;  you  went  with  me  into  that  museum." 

"  Then  pray  what  dull  theme  did  you  select,  to 
set  me  asleep  there  V 

I  looked  hard  at  him,  and  made  no  reply- 
Somewhat  to  my  relief,  I  now  heard  my  host's 

"Why,  Fenwick,  what  has  become  ot  Sir 
Philip  Derval  P" 

"He  has  left;  he  had  business."  And,  as  I 
spoke,  again  I  looked  hard  on  Margrave. 

His  countenance  now  showed  a  chai^;  not 
surprise,  not  dismay,  hut  rather  a  play  of  the  lip, 
a  flash  of  the  eye,  that  indicated  complacency — 
even  triumph. 

"So!    Sir  Philip  Derval,    He  is  in  L ; 

he  has  been  bete  to^iight.   Sol  as  I  expected." 


otuUtDUum.] 
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"Did  joneipectitF"  said  onr  host,  "Ni 
else  did.    Who  could  hare  told  jonF" 

"The  moTemenU  of  men  so  distinguislicdiieed 
never  tate  us  by  surprise.  I  knew  he  was  in 
Paris  the  other  day.  Natural  ho  should  come 
here.    I  was  prepared  for  his  coming." 

Margrave  here  turned  away  towwds  the  win- 
dow, which  he  threw  open  and  looked  oat, 

"  There  is  a  storm  in  the  air,"  said  be,  as  he 
continued  to  gaze  into  the  night. 

Was  it  possible  that  Margrare  was  so  wholly 
unconscious  of  what  had  passed  in  the  museum, 
as  to  include  in  oblivion  even  the  remembrance 
of  Sir  Philip  Derval's  preaeaoe  before  he  had 
been  render^l  insensible,  or  laid  asleep  P  Was 
it  now  only  fot  the  first  time  that  be  laamed  of 

Sir  Philip's  amval  in  L ,  and  visit  to  that 

house  t    Was  there  any  intimation  of  menace  in 
his  words  and  his  aspect  ? 

I  felt  that  the  trouble  of  my  tiiougfats  oomma- 
nicated  itself  to  my  conntenanoe  and  manne;; 
and,  longing  for  soUtnde  and  fresh  air,  I  quitted 
the  house.  When  I  fbimd  myself  in  the  street, 
1  turned  round  and  saw  Mai^rave  still  standing 
at  the  open  window,  but  he  did  not  appear  to 
notice  me ;  his  eyes  seemed  fixed  abstractedly  on 
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It  was  my  tenth  day  in  New  Orleans,  and 
Yellow  Fever  had  not  jet  stuck  his  livid  claws 
into  me.  Uy  apprehensions  subsided,  and  I 
began  to  enjoy  what  there  was  to  enjoy  in  the 
great  slave  eitj. 

My  appetite  quickened,  as  the  excellent 
dinners  at  the  magnificent  St.  Charles's  Hotel 
soon  found  to  their  cost.  The  {{Teat  gilt-looking 
Red  Fish  was  from  the  Mexican  Qolfi  the 
gumbo-soup  was  a  pure  Southem  dish  mixed 
with  a  glutinous  plant,  and  very  delicious ; 
tUe  green  peppers  were  West  Indian ;  the 
homiuv  was  of  Indian  extraction;  the  crabs 
i  k  Crfole  were  cooked  in  the  Cuban  way; 
the  rice  casseroles  stuffed  with  ojsters  were 
of  French  origin;  the  orange  tomatoes,  ob- 
lerre,  were  raw;  the  e^-plant  is  peculiar  to 
America ;  so  is  the  succotash  ana  the  lima 
beans;  for  this  is  a  paradise  of  vegetables.  For 
the  brandied  peaobes  we  are  indebted  to  the 
clever  descenoauts  of  tfa»  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
Great  emphasis  was  laid  in  the  bewildering  bill 
of  fare  on  "Kentucky  beef"  and  on  "Irisli 
potatoes"  in  contradistinction  to  the  soapy 
"sweet  potatoes."  The  dessert  reminded  me  tl^ 
I  was  near  the  West  Indies,  for  the  pineapples 
were  fresh  picked,  and  the  oraoees  were  greeo, 
or  but  slightly  yellowed,  as  £ey  should  be. 
Those  lon^  sailow  bananas,  too,  a  week  ago, 
were  snnnuig  themselves  in  the  fiery  air  of 
Cnba ;  the  pecan-nuts  ore  American,  and  are 
much  in  request  among  a  people  who  attach 
more  value  to  dessert  tlian  we  do,  mixing 
many  French  customs  with  their  own  in  these 
matters. 

The  dinner  had  been  tediously  long,  with  its 


of  hungry  families.  The  black  wajiers  ran  over 
each  other  in  a  fussy,  good-natured,  but  rather 
irrational  way.  I  stripped  my  last  banana  nnd 
scooped  oat  mj  last  pecan-nut,  drank  some  iced 
water,  and,  taking  my  hat  from  the  pile  of  others 
on  the  table  by  the  door,  descended  to  the  bar- 
room to  smoke  a  quiet  cigarette,  and  think  how  1 
should  spend  the  afternoon. 

To  my  astonishment,  instead  of  the  usual 
aamnclent  repose  of  the  great  marble  hall  at 
that  hour,  and  the  two  or  three  loafers  taking 
"  General  Jacksons"  in  a  critical  way  at  the 
counter,  the  scene  was  all  bustle  and  animation. 
A  slave  sale  had  just  concluded.  ThefoLowbg 
bill  of  il  I  fonna  pasted  np  on  one  of  the  pillars, 
and  as  rather  a  curiosity,  I  append  it : 
BALE  AT  AnCTZOIT 
or  camCB 

PLANTATION    SLAVES. 


OH  WBSVBSDAT.  OCIOBSB  IT.  I860, 

AT  12  o'clock,  at 

TEE   ST.    CBABLES    EOT£X, 

Wm  ba    told  al  Pvblic  AvOJOn,  tie  foOoaing  Slavtt, 


Hauhhw,  bUck,  u<d  K  yi 
Alice,  do      do    1»  di 


do  n  do  wlfd  of  AndT,  o3S  huwL  "' 

Aq  tl  du  Ko.  1  field  hud. 

da  ti  du  mUbt  vtd  GsiTtuv  dilTBr- 

.,...,        do  -J]  do  Ko.  1  Held  hud. 

^  11  do  ""Sq."^ 

do  1»  do  D»k,  wubgr  ud  Irontr. 

do  t4  do  superior  hoizH  boy- 
do  14  do  boDK  ■erruit  uad  ohUd'i 

do  IK  do  yen  llkeW  do. 

do  I«  do  SBld  bHicC  Ukolj  *  aotln. 

do  S3  do  cuiliga  drim  and  hOBW 


■oceptuicea.  t9«aT!c£  9  per  a 

'  --'-  VTore  (he  Kotorlei  deafgnucd  h;  (iM  Adc- 

I  *Tt*Bia  or  (be  puetiuer. 

13-  N.B,^IoiUTa  wUl  be  deHTendnslU  Ow  lermsue 

compUed  with. 

The  "  fiddler  and  field  hand,"  a  oheerful  feLow 
iu  neat  blue  jacket  and  troiuers,  had  just  de- 
scended from  the  steps,  and  was  bavioghis  leelh 
examined  and  chest  tested  by  a  friend  of  his 
purohaatt.    M  tlie  slaves  were  dresoed  neatly. 
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u  tbej  (dvaji  are  at  sales,  hi  attract  the  bajrer. 
I  gave  a  groaa  at  the  thought  of  bQ^iog  ami 
aeUing  human  hearts  and  brains ;  and  to  ke«y 
down  any  more  philanthropic  groans  (rather 
dangerous  demonitistions  in  the  alare  atatea), 
I  -went  to  the  bar,  and  c^led  for  a  "corpse 
reriTBT;"  a  medicinal  and  potent  drink  indeed 

I    for  persons  tnmbled  vith  philanthropic  scmplea. 

'  Tbt  bar-keeper — irho,  m  America,  generally 
asserts  all  the  righta  of  a  gentleman — leaning 
across  the  marble  oonntat,  vith  a  bunch  of  mint 
in  one  hand  and  a  tin  onp  full  of  the  most 
sUTErj  and  gJittering  iee  in  the  other,  begged 
IcBTe  to  introduce  me  to  Mr.  Quackonbon,  s 
OOttoD-pIanter  of  Bitoa  Rouge.  We.both  took 
off  our  felt  hats  and  aliook  hands ;  for  Ame- 
deans  hate  all  oold  formalities,  and  are  generally 

Jonr  frieoda  or  Tour  enemies  in  a  miimte; 
Bspiaing  your  philosophical  indifferentiats. 
After  "glasses  round," anecessary  commence- 
ment of  most  American  bar-room  friendships, 
my  new  friend  invited  me  to  walk  with  him  to 
Good  Children -street,  on  the  Fontdiartrain- 
toad. 

We  walked  off  together.  My  new  friend  was 
a  pale-faoed,  brown-skinned  person,  with  clear 
haiel  eyes,  and  a  black  fringe  beard.  He  wore 
tt  suit  of  black,  and,  over  bis  black  satin  wrinkly 
waistcoat,  hung  an  enormous  tratcb-chain  that 
reaembled  a  gold  bridle.  Witb  the  exception  of 
thia  error  in  dresa,  and  this  extraordinary  in- 
fatuation for  our  modem  melancholy  and  cgly 
evening  dress,  which  gnTe  him  the  look  of  an  owl 
by  daylight,  Mr.  Quaokenbocs  was  an  amusing 
and  awide-minded planter.  Hchadbcenallover 
Sontb  America,  oud  had  been  for  years  in  Liver- 
pool. He  bad  deeply  exoniined  all  the  bearings 
of  the  cotton  question ;  he  had  studied  the  old 
and  new  cotton-Helds  of  Hoglaod;  and  all  the 
bearings  of  the  war  upon  our  future  supply  j 
he  coud  explain  to  me  the  intentions  of  the 
Soutbemers  to  trade  direct  with  England,  and 
the  prospecta  our  Manchester  men  had  of  oblaJn- 
ing  cotton  in  aulfieioit  quantities  from  Lidia  and 
Australia. 

But  now  we  are  at  his  house  let  me  describe 
it.  It  is  not  near  the  Hfltel  de  Ville  and  the 
French  quarter  of  the  city;  it  is  not  near  the 
public  gardens  where  the  bananas  cast  forth 
their  great  arching  green  leaves;  no,  it  is  quite 
in  the  suburb,  near  the  Second  Bayou ;  a  great 
slu^leSB  road,  ankle  deep  in  white  dust,  lies 
before  it,  fringed  by  those  loathsome  open 
drains  that  are  the  onrse  of  New  Orleans,  and 
the  chief  originatots  of  the  yellow  fever.  In 
this  road  negro  children  roll  and  scramble,  and 
pigs  rout  and  grunt.  Before  Mr.  Qoackenboss's 
house  there  is  a  row  of  huge  mangdia-trees,  at 
thia  time  covered  with  tofts  of  pink  and 
scarlet  Qowers,  which  cradrast  prettily  wilii  tJie 
aaudl  dark  myrtle-green  leaves.  My  hospitable 
friend  pushes  open  a  wicket-sate,  and  we  pass 
np  a  gardm-walk,  and  enter  the  ooolverandafa'd 
house.  His.  Quackenbosa  and  the  litfle  Qnack- 
enbossea  are  on  a  visit  to  Cuba,  so  we  are  alone. 
Uy  friend  cl^is  his  hands,  and  a  n^ro  hoy 
appears,  receives  an  <aiier,  and  returns  m  a  few 


Minnies  wkh  two  bottles  of  German  wine,  a 
bowl  of  sparklia^'  ioe,  a  box  of  cigars,  and  some 
tamUers. 

My  friend  gave  a  aigh  of  satisfaction,  to<^  np 
witb  an  air  of  reflection  a  feather  fan  of  Mrs. 
B.'s  that  lay  on  the  table,  ^t  three  times  at  a 
special  knot  on  the  floor,  and,  throwing  his  feet 
over  the  back  of  a  veij  hieb  diair,  began  to 
open  the  conversation  on  tne  subject  of  the 
cotton  supplies  of  Englaod- 

I  asked  Mr.  Quackenboss  if  tliere  were  many 
English  cotton  agents  at  that  time  in  Nev 
Means? 

"  A  cron-d— perfect  crowd,"  said  Mr.  QnackeD- 
boGs ;  "  and  I  reckon,  if  old  Abe  is  left  out  in 
the  cold  [this  was  before  Abraham  Lincoln's 
election),  us  we  Southerners  hope  he  wiU  be, 
we  Soulhern  cotton  men  will  have  a  good  time 
of  it  with  the  English  trade.  Let  us  once  pass 
a  law  to  hang  every  darned  Yankee  (Northern 
men  are  all  called  Yankees  in  the  Sooth),  and 
we  New  Orleaners,  I  tell  you,  mistwr,  will  have 
a  good  time  of  it,  with  the  great  staple  prodne- 
tioii  of  that  stupendons  and  cbawing  np  rivet 
the  Mississippi. 

I  asked  my  entbnaiastio  cotton-planting  friend 
if  be  thought  that  the  freedom  of  the  South 
would  Eurdy  bring  free  trade. 

"Sure  as  Sam  Walker's  in  Memphis,  we 
shall  get  free  trade,  and  send  our  own  cotton  to 
England  in  our  own  ships,  without  any  darned 
Yankee  setting  finger  on  it,  and  cutting  off  half 
our  profi'B,  Still,  I  don't  say,  mister,  that  the 
Nortberners  ain't  ririrt  in  their  way,  fur  those 
taxes  of  theirs  on  trade  prevent  foreign  competi- 
tion with  their  own  manufacturers ;  but  we  pro- 
ducers have  other  views  on  these  things,  and  all 
we  want  is  a  good  free  Bucket  for  our  cotton  to 
tempt  more  pan:basers.  Perhaps  you  are  not 
aware  that  Mr.  Eufus  Stoat,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  of  the  present  day,  and  at  present 
an  aetcaiy  at  No.  3,  Upelonsas-street,  has  given 
it  as  liis  opinion  that  Louisiana  cotton  can  bo 
sent  from  onr  levee  in  this  very  city  to  Man- 
chester, and  brought  baii  made  up  in  prints, 
cheaper  than  it  novr  reaches  us  from  the  Northern 
mills.  This  idea  has  lired  our  chivalrous  and 
en-lightened  minds  in  the  South— has  fired  our 
minds — yes,  air." 

I  bowed  and  sipped  my  hock.  My  Sonthem 
friend's  theories  were  sanguine ;  bnt  I  made 
allowances  for  the  enthusiasm  of  election  time. 

"I  fear,  Mr.  QuaokenboH,"  said  I,  "that 
your  quarrd  with  the  North  is  somewhat  like 
the  nose  falling  ont  with  the  month  in  the  old 
faUe.  The  South  produces,  the  North  msno- 
factnres.  Yon  are  husband  and  wife ;  whatever 
form  of  govemraent  yon  have,  yoor  interests 
mnst  ever  be  the  same.  They  starve  without 
yonr  cotton  ;  vou  pine  without  their  hardware, 
their  prints,  ibeii  lusuriea  of  all  kinds.  Yon 
must  have  cnstomers,  they  must  have  raw  pro- 
duoe." 

"  No,  siree,  we  shan't ;  we  can  do  very  well 
without  them.  We  can  get  all  we  want  straight 
from  Endand;  we  want  none  of  those  ocAA  cal- 
cdating  lankees'  produce.  We  are  the  chivalry 
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.  .  mete  pedkn,  who  wonlitp  no- 
j  bat  the  almight;  daU«i;  no,  ur,  u  we 
:e  to  gepaiate  to-moirow,  we  Bhoaldn't  crowd 


Sj  this  straage  expreuioii,  Ur.  Qnackenboss 
meant  that  the  dissiUDtioB  of  political  partuer- 
■hq>  would  not  oecasiim  much  lamentation  in 
tlie  South. 

"  The  ouues  of  the  impendm^  war,"  I  said, 
"  if  I  may  vanhite  to  have  an  opinioii,  are  neither 
alaTBij,  noc  trade  jealoiuiea,  but  the  long  am- 
moaU;  that  has  been  for  jean  giowiiig  between 
the  ooBuneroial  North  and  the  agrioattual  South 
— the  Bten  <^  different  tcmperaineDti,  different 
races,  diSereiit  habits  and  modes  tit  thinking." 

"  It  is  10 ;  bnt  if  jou  old  people  ciobs  the 
Atlantic  think  we  ahall  be  easier  killing  be- 
cause we  split  into  two  lepublies,  I  reckon  jou 
will  be  catawampiBhlj  nustaken,  for  erer;  State 
from  New  Uampthire  t«  Texas  Ja  a  foltgrown 
rattleanake,  already  with  head,  tail,  and  rattle  of 
bia  own,  ao  look  ont  for  alligators.  There  are 
some  of  ns  jet  i^o  will  keep  the  ball  rolling, 
snre  as  there  are  ehiakent  on  the  prairiea  and 
Buaigs  in  tlie  Miaaissippi.  Oh,  as  tor  the  cold 
Northerners,  we'll  whip  them!  Yes,  sir,  we'll 
whip  them  I  But  tfaoe's  one  great  niitake 
your  Manchester  people  are  making." 
"  And  what  ia  that,  Mr.  QoackenbiMg  F" 
"  Why,  I  bear  yonr  Cotton  Supply  Assoora- 
tion  is  making  a  regular  muss  (foaa)  aboat  get- 
ting colton  from  India,  Aoitralia,  Africa,  and 
Davy  Jones  himself  only  knows  where.  Now, 
the  poor  beniehted  cotton  spiders  don^  know 
that  the;  ean  t  get  cotton  anywliere  like  they 
can  in.  our  Soutkem  States.  No,  siree,  they 
can't-  Haven't  we  good  roads,  ^ood  ships, 
good  harbours,  the  tulett  cotton  in  creation, 
and  quick  meani  to  bring  it  from  the  planta- 
tion to  the  riup;  haTen't  we,  too,  cheap 
labonr  and  plenty  of  riven ;  and,  abore  aU, 
haven't  we  that  everlasting  and  tremendous  body 
of  water — the  Mississippi — eipresaly  made  to 
float  our  cotton  down  to  New  OrleattB  F" 

"  I  oan  give  you  some  information  on  the  snb- 
ieot  of  the  oatcrv  for  new  ootton-fields  in  Beg- 
laad,"  said  I.  "  The  argument  of  the  asaooiation 
is,  that  if  yon  Ainerioans  go  to  war,  our  vast 
D^ional  manufacturing  interest  will  be  endan- 
II  oonsequence  sf  having  placed  its  de- 
e  on  one  soaroe  of  anpply  for  all  its 
<  I    raw  naMn&l." 

;  I        "  Mast  do  it,  sir ;  mast  do  it !    Wbere  are 

i  I    you  to  go  to  ? — to  Africa,  wheiethe  levers  ehaw 

men  up  ss  an  elbgator  would  do  a  nigger  baby  f 

where  the  land  is  stitl  desert  and  msii,  where 

the  tribee  are  cannibals  and  savaees,  and  ^ere 

tbev  never  do  anytUng  bat  murder  people  with 

'    clubs,  and  drink  palm  oil  F— cr  to  Australia, 

i    where  tlie  price  of  labour  is  dearer  than  in  the 

;i    Old  Cuunliy,  where  cotton  grows  poor  and 

ri    stunted,  and  where  there  are  hundreds  of  miles 

without  water  F  You  cant  tun  a  barren  eovntry 

I    iBto  a  cotton  oowitry  in  six  mmtbe.    No,  siiee, 

! .    yoii  can't." 

I  i        "  Jtut  there's  India,  our  own  country,  already 
.<    imxbniBg  six  million  foalea  annoally." 


pretty  full  of  dost,  dirt,  and  filth  by  the  time 
It  reaches  the  Manchester  roiJL  The  ryot,  with 
no  money  of  his  own ;  ths  money-lender  passing 
the  prodnce  he  takes  through  half  a  doaen  hands, 
and  each  hand  adulterating  It  to  iuoreaae  his 
p«dt." 

"  But  Greece"  I  said.     "  Fine  country," 

"  Yes,  with  no  roads  five  miles  from  Athens, 
and  the  people  all-fired  jealoaa  of  foreign  im- 
provers, being  too  proiu  to  be  taught  any- 
*'''  Yon  most  come  boek  to  the  natural 
the  cotton,  where  yen.  have  good 
id  cheap  labonr.  Why,  India  has 
no  cansi  or  i^ways  yet,  and  if  you  don't 
go  on  faster,  it  promises  to  be  another  half 
century  befm^  yon  hare  tiiem  there ;  be- 
sides,  it  ain't  short  Kentucky  cotton  that'll  do 
for  yont  Maudieeter  men,  Thej  want  fine 
quality." 

"  Mr.  QoaokeBboas,"  I  said,  solemnly, 
"  here's  whirt  it  is.  The  iriiole  world  produces 
every  year  an  aven^  of  nearly  fonr  millions 
of  mles ;  and  of  this  Europe  and  America 
alone  nee  np  all  except  four  thousand  bales. 
Now,  your  last  harvest  was  nearly  a  million 
bales  short,  and  the  Doming  war  threatens  a 
blockade." 

"  Abe  dam't  do  it !  it  would  be  running 
against  Providence ;  and  bullets  are  hard  things 
to  rnn  your  head  agin." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "that  question  I  will  not 
discuss ;  but  thia  ie  eertain,  that  by  the  fall  of 
ikext  ycHr  oni  Manchester  mills  will  be  taking 
to  short  time.  Strong  cotton  doths,  shirting 
and  coarse  yarns  wilt  inorease  in  price,  and  be 
for  the  time  rm  off  the  field  by  linens  and 
woolleua.  Thia  again  might  employ  some  of  the 
discharged  operatives,  but  not  all.  Then  may 
come  bread  nots,  insarrectionaiy  meetings,  con- 
spiracies, attacks  on  mills,  want  of  food,  and 
other  miseries,  affecting  db  all,  from  the  Queen 
on  her  throne  to  the  humblest  prisoner  in  New- 
gate. Thia  ewi  we  wish  to  avert  by  seooring  a 
supply  of  cotton  from  cthei  plaoea.  Port  Natal 
cotton  is  good,  and  so  is  that  from  the  west  coast 
of  Africa.  Smyrna  cotton  was  once  famous,  and 
sovasthat  from  Egypt.  Oreece,  weQ  goremed, 
oonldgrowthoosaiMBofbales;  so conldthe West 
Indiea,  if  once  more  prosperous.  I  have  heard, 
too,  that  And^nsiB  will  prodooe  cottan  of  no 
despicable  miality.  In  the  last  twelve  months 
the  Bssoeiation  has  dhrectlj  or  indirectly  opened 
fiftj.eight  new  ports." 

"Bah!  bah!  bah!"  said  Mr.  Qnnckenboss, 
fretfuUy.  "  You  can't  make  people  p;row  a  crop 
at  a  loss.  The  euMnse  of  production  is  every- 
where to  he  deducted  from  the  cultivators 
profits.  A  lot  of  your  goriiw-headed  wfaite- 
tiiroats — by  which  I  mean  phuanthnipista — (a 
good  trsde,  too,  for  it  requires  no  plant  but  a 
rait  of  black  and  a  little  brass)  are  all  agog 
riioat  this  Indtm  and  man-in-the-moon  cotton, 
beCBBBO  they  tiiink  it  will  do  away  with  oui 
patriscohal  institution  of  slavery.  A»  well  drop 
salt  OS  a  rattlesnake's  toiL    It  aan't  m  the  na-     j 
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tuie  o(  tilings.  Cotton  can't  be  forced  ;  it  vill 
alirajB  grovr  best  in  our  ricli  loamj  loTJonds 
and  iJIiiTiaJ  flats ;  no  one  can't  change  it.  Our 
commerce  is  orgtmiBed ;  we  are  punctnal,  sir. 
Tlje  cotton  is  of  first  quality— always  alike — 
and  we  have  a  great  river  running  throagk  the 
centre  of  onr  Dest  cotton-fielda.  Wby,  eveiy 
other  country  compnTGd  to  it  is  what  Kaad  u 
to  sugar ;  you  can't  gainsay  it,  for  ProTidence 
does  things  straightforwttra,  and  no  squinting 
round  eomera." 

"  The  Times,  tlie  other  day,  said  tliat  in  India 
cai-riage  is  either  impracticable,  or  so  tedious 
and  costly  as  to  absorb  an  enormous  proportion 
of  the  whole  value  of  the  crop,  I  give  up 
India,"  I  continued,  "  eiLcept  as  one  of  the  many 
sourees  of  sapply  wliich  I  wieli  to  see  opened 
to  prevent  these  panics  and  these  accifleiital 
scarcities." 

"Why,  bow  can  you  compare  Niagara  to  a 
Baaiw-machine?  How  can  India  compete  with 
our  tDree  million  five  buidred  thousand  slaves 
and  onr  forty  miilion  pounds'  worth  of  cotton 
annually  F  About  font  miUions  of  your  people, 
one  my  or  the  other,  depend  on  the  cotton 
trade.  You  export  every  year  some  forty-eight 
million  two  hundred  thouaaad  pounds'  vorth  of 
cotton  goods  and  yams;  of  this  we  Americans 
take  four  million  six  hundred  and  thirty-five 
thousand  pounds'  worth,  against  seven  million 
0D6  hundred  and  forty  thousand  bales  of  our 
cotton  that  you  take.  Now,  do  you  think  it's  in 
Batur  if  you  drop  taking  our  cotton  that  we  shall 
take  so  much  _  of  yonr  ptinta  and  yams  ?  No  ; 
even  a  mosquito  luis  got  some  sense  in  him,  and 
don't  like  any  one  touching  the  pupil  of  his 
eye;  and  if  we  drop -off  a  million  one  way  or 
the  other,  it  is  much  the  same  in  the  tottle,  X 
think." 

"A  long  war  will  certainly  lead  to  our  open- 
ing other  sources  of  supply.  There  is  no  danger 
of  gettins  cotton.  What  we  shall  not  get  is 
your  fine  long  staple.  But  inferior  sorU  will 
come  fast  enough,  and  keep  our  nulls  partially 
going  for  inferior  yams  ana  cloths.  Let  peace 
soon  come,  and  we  probably  shall  quietly  come 
back  again  to  the  old  fields  and  full  work." 

"  Tott  will  come  back  to  the  nine  great  Cotton 
States,"  said  Quackeuboss,  triumphantly^  "to 
the  three  hundred  and  fifty  million  rich  acres, 
watered  by  etamal  rivers,  and,"  looking  up 
laughing,  "to  ATV«nwH*,  Te^as,  AliiKiimA^  and 
the  mt^iificent  Louisiana,  whore  the  aile  is  rich, 
the  men  brave,  and  the  women  beautiful ;  where 
the  sn^  ia  excellent,  and  the  steamers  ore 
rather  risky  j  where  the  whisky  is  pisen,  but  the 
cotton  heavenly." 

Laughing  at  this  thorough  American  fit  of 
rhetoric,  I  here  seized  my  Panama  hat,  and  rose 
to  wish  my  eloquent  friend,  Mr.  Quaekenboss, 
good  night. 

"  Lookee  hyar,"  he  said ;  "  New  Orleans  is  a 
great  cltv — barring  occasional  yellow  fever,  and 
the  rowdies,  who  are  rather  dtmgerouB  at  night 
with  their  knives,  especially  with  strangers. 
Here,  Brutus,  light  a  lantern  end  go  home 
with    this   gentleman   to    the    St.    Charles' 


Hotel;  and  look  here,  yon  rascal!  don't  you 

atop,  coming  home,  at  any  liquor-ahop.    Good 
ight,  mister!" 


A  VOICE  TKOM  A  PEW. 

It  is  a  good  sign  of  the  times  just  now,  that 

we  do  not  bear  Quite  so  much  aMut  the  "thin' 
end  of  the  wedge  as  we  used  to  do  a  few  years 
ago.  Time  was  when,  at  every  suggestion  of 
change  or  improvement  in  our  socisl  state,  yon 
were  met  at  once  with  that  terrible  thin  end  of 
the  wedge,  and  were  incontinently  knocked  on 
the  head  1^  it.  Did  one  propose  some  reform 
in  a  matter  connected  with  government,  "  Sir," 
was  the  answer,  "you  are  tor  opening  the  way 
to  the  thin  end  of  the  revolutionary  wedge ;  let 
it  once  get  an  opening,  and  the  hammer  of 
anarchy  will  soon  drive  it  home."  Some  elec- 
tion atrocity  wonld  be  dwelt  on,  perhaps,  and  a 
remedy  sn^^ted ;  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  of 
Chartism  was  at  once  bron^t  into  the  discus- 
sion. So  witli  regard  to  social  reforms,  new 
lights  in  science,  improvements  in  the  working 
of  the  law — let  any  of  these  be  so  much  as 
hinted  at,  and  tbe  thin  e^es  of  every  sort  of 
inconceivable  wedge  were  set  up  bristlins  in  the 
face  of  the  daring  reformer  almost  benre  his 
dangerous  sentiments  were  out  of  his  mouth. 
But  perlu^,  of  all  subjects  that  could  be  named, 
the  most  certain  to  bring  tbie  terrible  wedge 
into  play  was  the  subject  of  Church  reform. 
Let  any  one  suggest  the  alightest  alteration  or 
improvement — not  in  any  theological'  dogma, 
but  even  in  a  matter  of  Church  disoipline,  or 
the  external  working  of  the  Church  system — 
and  the  wedge  of  ^delity,  with  an  edge  as 
fine  as  that  ol  a  razor,  rose  up  in  front  of  him, 
and  the  proposal,  however  much  needed,  how- 
ever juat  and  wise  and  reverent,  must  perforce 
be  abandoned.  Toudi  but  so  much  as  the  laoe 
on  a  beadle's  hat,  and  the  wedge  is  in  upon  you, 
crushing  all  before  it,  as  though  it  were  im- 
pelled by  a  parochial  steam-hammer. 

The  temper  of  the  times  now,  however,  is 
more  reasonable  and  tolerant  than  it  was  a  few 
years  ago.  Wc  have  got  the  length  of  admitting 
chat  it  IB  possible  for  a  clei^jman  to  have  a  baa 
delivery,  that  a  congregation  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected to  take  anything  it  can  get  in  the  way  df 
elocution  and  be  thankful,  while  there  have  even 
been  found  some,  and  these  happily  among  the 
ranks  of  the  clergy  themselves,  who  have  Men 
ready  to  give  voice  to  that  longing  (or  a  new 
arrangement  of  onr  Church  services,  which  is 
felt  by  hundreds  of  persons  who  have  sufiered 
long  and  silently  under  the  present  system.  Has 
tlie  tune  come  when  they  shall  suffer  so  no 
longer?     It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  Uiat  it 

Surely  there  are  mao^  who  read  this  page,  to 
whom  tiiat  word  "  sufier"  will  not  appear  too 
strong.  It  is  true  that  individuals  oi  what  is 
called  the  mercurial  temperament,  or,  perhaps, 
by  physiologists  the  nervous-sanguine,  are  not 
the  largest  class  in  this  country.  It  is  true 
that  in  our  community  there  is  an  immense  pre- 
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ponderance  of  the  phlegmatic  over  the  vivaooiu. 

There  ia  an  immeiuemusofoarfelloT-couitti^- 
i  men  and  oonDtr^omen  who  con  oonvej  their 
■    bodies  into  ceTtaia  buildinga,  deposit  them  there 

in  qaiescence  for  n  certain  number  of  honn — 
I     one  or  t«o  more  or  lew  being  of  no  importance 

— and  tben  remove  the  said  bodiea  to  theu  homea 
I    feeling  no  particnlar  sense  of  relief  when  the 

signaT  for  departore  is  giren.     This  is  a  large 

class;  but  is  it  JO  large  a  class  as  to  be  alone 
I  worth  J  of  consideration?  Is  there  not  another 
.1  large  and  important  class  who  chafe  under  the 
I  restraintswhiehtheflat  of  their  more  phlegmatio 
I  brethren  has  laid  npon  them :  persons  of  quick 
I  and  irritable  temperament,  who  live  mote  in 
I    five  minutes  than  others  do  in  as  manj  honrs  ? 

I  We  alt  remember  aa  children  what  we  have 

Kne  through  in  church.    We  all  remember 
w,  at  that  period  of  our  lives,  we  have  made 
i     our  own  diTisions  of  the  Church  services,  and, 
separating  the  long  two  hours'  ritual  into  dif- 
'    ferent  claoses,  have  checked  each  off  as  it  was 
accomplished,  but  have  remembered  wittr  despair 

II  that  even  when  the  collect  (which  we  viewed 
with  bitterness  ftom  having  learnt  it  in  the 

I    morning^  woe  read,  there  was  the  Litany — 

shame  tnat  bo  beantifol  a  service  should  be  so 

tiionght  of  even  bv  a  child ! — and  aft«r  that  the 

I     Conununion,  and  Uien  after  all  the  sermon,'  and 

when  that  Toight  end  who  oonld  tellP     We  all 

I     remember  how  we  hare  wished  the   sennon 

came  first,  beoanse  then,  that  once  over,  we 

I    should  kDOW  etadlf  where  we  were  with  the 

I    leal.    We  have  all— do  not  denv  it,  worthy  sir, 

becaeie  jon  have— all,  while  the  sermon  was 

deliverii^,  watohed  the  thickness  of  the  pile  of 

pages  that  had  been  read,  and  compared  it  with 

the  bulk  of  those  yet  to  oome.    We  have  all 

rejoiced  as  the  lump  first  mentioned  got  tliioker, 

and  that  last  named  got  thinner.    We  have  all 

experienced  heart-aicknesa  when  we  found  that 

the  clergyman,  hanng  got  to  the  end,  turned 

hb  book  round  and  began  again  on  the  backs  of 

the  pages.    We  have  all  experienced  torture 

when,  m  a  sermon  on  heads,  we  have  found  our- 

I     selves  after  twenty  minotes  only  arrived  at  the 

'    end  of  the  first  head,  remembenng  that  there 

\    were  two  mote,  and  beyond  those,  m  a  vista  of 

i^    fidgets,  an  applioaton  and  the  conclusion.    We 

\\    all  remember  the  threat  of  "something  to  be 

explained  presently,"  and  how  we  neea  to  re- 

i  I     fiect  when  the  sermon  teemed  near  its  end,  that 

I    it  couldn't  be,  because  that  threat  had  not  yet 

I     been  fulfilled.    And  lastly,  we  all  remembei 

'      bnzinE  for  those  blessed  words,   "And  u 

I    ana  abo  what  our  sensations  were,  when  a 

fallacions  "and  now"  happened  to  come  in 

the  coarse  of  the  sermon,  making  ns  iump 

onr  seats  in  anticipation  of  the  end,  ana  proving 

only  the  commencement  of  a  new  view  of  the 

snlgect  in  hand. 

i       And  why  have  we  spoken  of  these  sensations 

'    as  betoncing  only  to  our  childiah  recolleotioua  F 

Sojely  this  is  not  altogether  fair  F    If  we  were 

put  on  the  rack  and  compelled  to  own  the  truth, 

ij    should  we  not  at  the  first  twinge,  at  the  first 

<:    turn  of  the  screw,  cry  out,  "I  Qwa  it!  Manyof 


these  very  feeUws,  these  hopes  and  fears,  pass 
thToughmymindevery  Snndayof  mylife."  Yes, 
~';  should  speak  thus,  if  we  spoke  the  truth. 

Now,  the  question  ia  simply  this:  Why  should 
this  improper  and  distressing  state  of  things  go 
onF  Why  should  we  snfier  nnder  what  it  is  m 
our  own  lunds  to  remedy,  and  to  remedy  with- 
ont  a  shadow  of  offence  to  the  weakest  brother, 
still  less  to  the  real  interests  of  vital  religion 
among  us  F  What  we  urge — urge  most  reverently 
but  most  strongly— is  no  change  in  any  single 
iota  of  doctrine,  nor  even  in  the  words  of  which 
ritual  consists.  We  simply  wish  tbat  what 
originally  divided,  what  was  intended  to  he 
divided,  and  what  is  better  divided,  should  bt 
divided ;  and  that  three  services,  each  one  com- 
plete in  itself,  should  not  continue  jumbled  into 
Bu  incomplete  whole,  because  they  were  so  com- 
bined when  onr  social  system  was  in  every 
respect  different  from  what  it  is  at  the  present 

The  remedy  in  this  case  is  so  simple  too,  so 
easy.  Why  not  let  it  be  tried  at  any  rate  F 
Let  the  Morning  Prayer  be  read,  exactly  as  it 
stands,  in  the  morning,  at  half-past  ten  or 
eleven,  as  might  be  most  convenient.  Let  there 
be  a  Communion  Service  at  noon.  In  the  after- 
i,  at  the  usual  time  of  afternoon  service,  the 
Litany  and  a  sermon,  and  Evening  Prayer — said 
"Toe  instead  of  twice  a  day — in  the  evening. 

Afrainst  this  simple  arrangement  what  is  to  be 

id  F  It  has  been  argued  tbat  in  the  countir, 
where  many  of  tlie  villagers  live  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  parish  church,  thia  division  of 
the  servjoes  would  be  inconvenient  and  un- 
popular; hut  even  supposing  thia— which  is 
granting  a  great  deal — is  there  any  reason  why  the 
mhabittmtaof  the  town  are  to  be  sobjected,  per- 
force, to  the  same  system  which  suits  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  F  It  is  to  townspeople 
doubtless,  pre-eminently,  that  the  change  for 
which  we  plead  would  be  a  benefit.  They  work 
with  their  heads,  and  in  confined  and  unwhole- 
some air,  and  consegnentlv  it  b  to  tliem  that 
the  mental  strain  of  conmiing  their  attention 
while  these  three  services  are  gone  through — 
a  mental  strain,  it  must  be  remembered,  of  a 
very  extreme  kind — is  peculiarly  trying,  and  a 
great  diminution  of  the  benefit  of  their  day  of 
rest.  Let  the  chajwe,  then,  be  gradual.  Let 
it  be  tried  in  London  first ;  nay,  we  will  go 
even  a  step  farther:  There  mar  be  those 
among  us  whom  old  habits  and  prejudices 
may  aff^t  so  strongly  that  the  alteration  might 
at  first,  at  any  rate,  be  displeasmg  to  them ; 
why  not  begin  by  trying  the  experiment  of  the 
divided  services  in  one  church  or  chapel  of  easo 
in  each  division  of  London,  and  so  make  the 
change  slow  and  gradual  instead  of  abrupt  and 
despotic  F  There  are  many  desirable  points  that 
may  be  carried  by  a  moderate  and  judicious 
pohi^r,  when  a  leas  temperate  oourse  would  set 
every  one  against  them. 

Were  thia  plan,  obvious  and  easily  effected  as 
it  is,  once  fairly  tried,  we  believe  that  it  would 
surely  advance  and  gain  around  of  itself,  and 
I  good  wouldfollov-  An' 
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number  oC  pcrsoiu,  ukd  thoie,  be  it  rameinbeNd, 
chiefly  me»  vba  do  not  itow  go  to  dtaich  be- 
cause tlte  preaent  anangemeiit  is  too  lon^  fix 
them,  and  too  full  of  perpetual  lepetitioD, 
would  probebtT  attend  divine  servioe,  and  ao 
would  the  weak,  tlie  infirm,  the  diseased.  ^' 
would  be  possible  to  take  children  to  ohi 
>ud  etpect  Uiem  to  beJiare  well  during  a 
vice  which  would  not  be  long  enoo^  to  wevj 
or  disoonr^^  them.  While  with  lefnrd  to  the 
sermon,  those  pentms  who  wished  to  hear  it — 
a  williQB,  not  an  nnwi1Un|^.  audieiioe— would  at- 
tend the  senioe  to  which  it  beloufted,  and  those 
who  were  not  diqioeed  to  hear  it  eould  stay  awaj 
withoitt  being  euluded  altogether  fitom  a  share 
in  public  wonaqt.  The  additional  nason  wUeh 
has  been  lately  urged  for  thia  idiangtt,  namely,  tlM 
relief  which  it  would  afford  to  the  officiating 
detfnman,  and  the  impKnement  which  such  a 
relief  might  be  expected  to  induM  in  his  roioe 
and  delivery,  seemed  the  only  link  wanting  to 
make  the  ebain  of  argunwDt  in  faioar  of  a 
division  of  the  preaent  Church  services,  eomplste 
and  uoaDBwecable. 

Who  knows  what  good  might  accme  to  the 
new  genea^km  from  the  adoption  of  a  ajstero 
wltick  should  leave  them  free  to  look  upon  a 
church  M  eometliiiig  elae  than  a  plaoe  of  suSer- 
iag  and  restraint  ?  Who  knows  but  that  the 
deaire  to  hear,  mwht  be  awakened  by  the  wUh- 
drawal  of  a  fttfeedand  unweleoase  isstmotionP 
Who  knows  what  you  who  read  these  woida, 
and  I  who  wnte  them,  may  have  lost,  by  being 
driven  in  cut  time  to  suoh  expedients  for 
gettinK  through  the  service  as  have  been  hinted 
at  in  this  pafter,  or  how  long  tt  tdua  f(v  auoh 
impretaiooa  and  associations  to 
frcon  ou  nundsF 
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Bdt  a  few  years  ago  in  the  world's  life,  if  man; 
in  the  histtuy  ot  a  nation,  a  party  of  civilieea 
gentlemen  lutded  one  day  on  tha  shores  of  a 
savi^  isle.  The  eiviljsed  gentlemen  were 
learned,  skilled,  and  radiant — Uiey  stood  on  the 
verj  pinnacle  <i  honuu  pragress— knew  all  that 
vat  to  be  known  of  hnman  lifo— had  fathomed 
the  lowest  depths  and  soared  to  the  ^uoat 
heights  of  BCioDjce — the;  were  kings  where  aU 
other  men  wwe  slaves,  and  gods  in  a  world  of 
barbarians  onieclaimed.  TIk  iiJiabitanU  of  the 
savage  isle  were  painted,  rsde,  untaucht,  with 
las  laws  and  doubtful  morals,  unskiUed  in  arts, 
unleaned  in  letteis,  poorly  fed,  scantily  clothed, 
not  honaed  but  only  sheltered,  a  mere  stalwart 
race  of  ignorant  barWians  wiih  fine  forma,  good 
muscular  derek^ent,  aad  future  ci^iacity ;  but 
as  far  tenoved  from  tboee  radiant  steel-clad 
genllemen,  as  is  a  naked  Otaheitan  savage  fran 
a  fashionable  colonel  iu  llie  Guards.  Yet  those 
radiant  gentlemen  have  gooe;  the;  are  swept 
from  the  face  of  the  world,  and  lie  buried  fathoms 
deep  in  the  past  cf  long  ago,  never  to  be  brought 
to  life  again,  or  to  take  part  in  the  history  of 
hunianitj ;  but  the  barbajiaos  are  the  masters  of 
the  world,  and  that  savage  isle  tlic  centre  whence 


emanate  the  laws  and  the  destinies  of  nations. 
WiU  the  same  d^ama  be  played  again  with  a 
diffurent  impersonaition  of  the  duractere  F  or  is 
the  balanoe  of  modem  aivilisaliou  hung  with 
sutdi  wei^T  ohaina  Uiat  it  can  never  be  pulled 
down  Mun  Dj '>*')>'i3'"i  f  ^iU>  for  instance, 
the  "R^glu^"f"  and  the  Maori  repeat  the  old 
story  01  the  fioman  and  the  Anglian  P — the  onn 
oarrving  the  light  of  Givilisatioa  with  a  hieh 
haoa  through  the  darkness  of  barbarism,  fioaUj 
to  loae  hinielf  at  that  mysterious  point  of  gloiy 
b^ond  which  no  nation  haa  ;et  paaaed — the 
otner  taking  up  the  tcroh  and  oingijig  the  ttn 
farUiet  ahra«£  perha^  even  back  to  the  old 
land,  now  Inng  m  ^oob^  where  that  torch  waa 
arat  lighted  F  Or  will  the  stronger  element 
dnticwtbe  weaknf  Will  the  Christian  man 
.i^pihilatjj  not  reclaim,  the  heathen  savage? 
And  will  the  leanlt  of  British  rule  in  New 
Zeahud  be  the  deatmction  of  the  native  raw, 
and  no  abtvption  or  analgamatton  at  allF 
Thaw  are  mterestine  c[uestions.  They  are,  at  this 
nommt,  being  asked  in  atern  and  earnest  fashioa 
by  the  men  who  are  eittoged  in  wliat  is  called 
the  Waitara  War— the  latest  outgrowth  of  the 
stngsle  Koing  on  between  the  British  settler 
and  the  Maori  holder. 
There  seem  to  bs  three  parties  in  New  Zca- 


viewa,  and  are  not  able  to  agree  upon  any  c 
point  whatever — as  is  the  characteristic  of  p 


.    There  is  the  most  likeaesa  oer- 


its  own  apeeial  mannBr  c^  aotica  and  to  uphold 
certain  fa¥c»rite  theories,  what  the  others  de- 
mand from  patriotism  and  tbe  pride  of  race  and 
the  natniaL  impulse  of  a  brave  man's  self-esteem. 
Tbe  miaBionsries  would  keep  the  natives  apart 
and  exclusive  btea  the  settlers — vould  have 
them  conaerted  by  grace  alone  and  not  by 
works — influenced  h>/  uiiritnal  teaching  only, 
and  sot  b;  the  material  lessons  of  social  civili- 
sation j  they  would  pluck  them  as  brands  from 
the  heathen  DDnnng,  and  parade  them  before  their 
subaoribera  at  hone  oa  evidence  of  misaionar; 


keep  themselvea  apart  from  a  certain  patriotic 
pride,  and  in  the  hope  that  some  da;  they  may 
rule  their  om  land  in  their  own  way,  adopting 
such  laws  of  their  stroi^er  brethren  as  seem 
good  to  them,  and  gathering  Into  themselves  the 
foreign  clement  tlut  has  visited  their  shores. 
The  acttler^  on  their  part,  desire  the  land  for 
themselves  and  their  heirs,  and  see  in  the  T^ 
nania  of  the  foture  only  a  new  hoaie  and  a 
idcr  £eld  for  the  wandering  Anglo-Saxon  colo- 
nist, little  reckiiv  if  the  means  be  the  utter 
lin  and  decay  of  the  ancient  people,  without 
lea  tbe  saving  grace  of  that  nattering  word, 
ahsorptioo."  This  is  what  the  American  is 
dDiBg  with  tbe  Lidian ;  and,  indeed, "  to  ImproTB 
the  race  off  the  face  of  the  eaitb"  seems  the  only 
thing  ever  thought  of  for  all  aborigloes  b;  tbe 
colonising  nations  of  the  oioeleenlh  centui;. 
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Is  it  to  be  so  in  Netr  Zealand  f  So  far  u 
ire  have  gone  hithedn,  the  ouwer  is  positive. 
Tet  it  is  B«d  to  wstoli  htch  a  mage  people 
gntdnallT  dying  out  before  the  inexorable  ad- 
Tance  oi  a  stronger  and  impatient  civiliaB~ 
tion;  a  (rifilisatton  so  ]annLd,  so  atrong,  no 
im^tient,  ttuit  it  will  neitker  stoop  nor  torrj 
to  lift  up  or  conrert,  bnt  impetoousij  deatrojs 
ftll  with  whidi  it  caanot  on  the  instant  xmite. 
In  olden  times,  when  life  wu  not  »o  r^id  imd 
the  diatinetionB  of  race  yrtm  not  so  croelly 
mBri:ed,  snci)  a  people  m  the  New  2ealand«s 
wQnld  have  been  gtadnailT  incorporated  into  the 
family  of  the  inraders ;  toej  wonld  have  learnt 
the  better  law,  have  been  teroof^  up  tc  " 
higher  standard ;  Uiev  migbt,  isoeed,  liavt  _  _ 
come  absarbed,  and  their  diatiuetMU  lost,  yet 
it  would  not  have  been  by  deatruction  bat  bv 
amalgunation,  ae  was  the  case  in  Britain,  Gant 
Italy,  and  wherever  the  elder  civilisationa  ob- 
tained a  footing.  And  has  it  not  been  bv  this 
amalgamatioD — this  fBi^fl  ti^thet  of  diSerent 
races — thst  we,  here  in  ^i!"g^""^,  have  come  to 
our  strength  ?  And  is  it  quite  impossiblei  and 
Against  all  analogy,  that  the  moon  M  our  present 
high  state  of  cuMtvatitm  with  the  nnworn  fresh- 
ness, the  youth,  and  immunity  from  the  diseases 
of  (nviliiation,  of  tlie  Uaori  bmily,  should  pro- 
duce as  fine  a  reanlt  for  the  fatnre  inhabitants 
of  Tasmania?  Perhaps  our  New  Zeaknd  settlers 
might  do  worse  than  enAeavonr  to  foaid  a  nalaon 
of  Anglo-Saioits  and  Uaoiia  united. 

At  present,  boirever,  then  is  do  ho^  of  ai^ 
such  form  of  brothcriiood;  and,  inat«ad  of 
births  and  mairiagea,  all  the  talk  is  of  graa, 
and  flags,  and  war,  and  how  the  cdtHiistfl  oas 
best  obtain  by  armed  foree  the  land  whiofa  the 
Maoris  isMst  on  keeping  ta  themsdvea— or 
rather,  of  which  the  ofaiefa  assert  their  ri^t  to 
^pose  or  not,  according  ia  their  pleasure  and 
their  beat  advantage,  for  this  is  tlu  real 
occasion  c^.tbe  war,  and  not  the  giving  np  of 
mordereis  on  mther  ude,  nor  whether  a  strip 
of  bnntiDg  has  borae  one  hieroglyphic  or  the 
other.  "ikoB  are  two  movements  in  this  war, 
but  both  meaning  tbe  smoe  thing;  the  Kkg 
movement  and  the  Land  movement.  In  the  first, 
William  I'hompson,  tho  uabve  Warwick  as  he 
has  been  called,  is  one  of  the  moat  prominent 
actors.  He  has  been  described  as  a  capable, 
large-miniied,  patriotic,  yet  loyal  and  well-mean- 
ing man,  who  ought  to  have  been  respectfully 
treated  by  the  colonial  government,  and  em- 
ployed as  mediator  and  peace-maker  betwesi 
the  colonists  and  his  own  people.  ThompooB,  or 
Tamihana  aceccding  to  MaorilangMge,  is  a  pearce 
man,  and  a  Christian.  This  Tamihma  wss  tbe 
first  to  orisinate  tiie  King  movement.  He  saw 
that  the  colouial  govemmOBt  did  not  aSect  macli 
paternal  care  over  the  Maori  tribes,  and  that  all 
the  moral  and  political  advantages  of  tbe  Queen's 
rule  were  kept  as  the  eidnaive  portion  of  the 
eldest  bom,  and  did  not  help  the  younger  sons 
in  the  least. 

"  What  we  have  actuaOy  dene  for  the  naUves 
amoonta  to  alntast  nothing,"  aaja  one  English 
writer.    "  There  is  nolhag  in  Uw  shape  of  kw 


or  government  tlironghout  llie  greater  part  of 
the  North  Island.  The  Queen's  writ  will  not 
roB,  not  would  any  magistrate  attempt  to  issue 
a  writ  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  natLve  districts. 
There  is  no  power  to  stop,  nor  any  attempt  to 
stop,  native  wara  or  natire  mnrders.  Ana  the 
only  law  b  tbe  law  of  the  old  native  justice  of 
rBvenge,  modified  by  tbe  local  and  personal  in- 
Sneooe  of  the  miseionaries."  So,  said  William 
Thompson,  the  New  Zenland  Warwick,  "we 
want  law  and  <ader,  and  a  king  of  our  own 
choosing,  who  shall  rule  as  according  to  the  best 
part  of  Sngliah  law,  and  be  under  the  suprema^ 
of  tbe  Engli^  Queen."  TJiis  King  movement 
seeam^  to  promise  nothing  very  formidabl(^ 
and  being  in  the  bands  of  a  man  thoran^y  well 
affEoted  to  the  government,  a  Christian,  a  Ann 
&iend  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  active  pro- 
MOter  of  schoic^,  was  auSered  to  take  root  and 
grow  into  >  sabstantial  fact,  neither  ookmista 
nor  gOTsriKX  attempting  protest  or  check.  Sat 
wimi  Uke  Land  Loigue  lias  assumed  more 
Ite  pniportions,  and  the  Waikato  chie& 
dcav  Teus's  individual  right  to  sell  his  bit  c^ 
kna  at  Wailaia  without  their  collective  cooMot, 
the  government  has  become  angry,  atten^tiiw 
to  aeiXE  by  force  what  tbe  natives  arc  detenuinM 
to  defena  by  force,  and  making  a  bloody  war 
out  of  what  should  have  been  settled  by  quiet 
negotiation.  Bat  m  it  is  against  the  rules  and 
reaolnticBB  of  this  native  Land  League  that  any 
one  chief  ahall  sell  his  hmd  without  the  formal 
eenseBt  of  all  the  rest,  the  Maoris  ate  right 
aceocdiDg  to  themselves,  and  have  never,  until 
■ow,  been  adjudged  wrong  according  to  the 
government.    As  Britbh  law  has  never  heea 


aetaally  mtrariwed  amo^  the  people,  it  seaua 
only  sound  reason  and  justice  that  tite  Maori 
law  shonld  be  respected,  sutil,  at  least,  it  is 
formally  set  sttde  and  another  state  of  things 
begun.  Therre  is  a  rou^  natural  Icwic  in  this 
pcMitioD,  which  the  natives,  savage  anif  untaught 
as  &aj  are,  can  fully  comprehend ;  while  at  the 
same  time  they  cannot  understand  how  it  is  that 
we  refnse  to  see  the  justice  which  is  so  self- 
evident  to  them,  and  how  we  can  deny  tlie 
troths  which  speak  wiik  a  huadred  tcmgues 
tmmpet-KHced  to  their  ears.  But  the  colonists 
am  oatrmd  and  alarmed.  They  ask  what  will 
be  their  latore  if  the  Maoris  ore  suGbred  to 
itganiae  themselvta  into  a  nation,  and  allowed 
to  turn  the  strength  that  lies  in  union  tad  the 
i&Saenoe  that  lies  in  property  ?  So  the  war  is 
shifted  bom  its  true  basts,  and,  while  it  means 
that  the  colonial  govemaent  denies  the  Maori 
aH  right  to  law  or  uitcmal  development,  njwiiTnes 


femce  of  the  Taranaki  settlers,  whom  no  one,  at 
the  outset,  wished  to  injure.  In  fact,  the 
question  at  issue  may  be  Barrowed  into  this ;  Is 
Engliih  occupancy  in  New  Zealand,  militaij 
conquest  or  peaceful  cohmisation  F  Are  the 
Maoris  to  be  forced  into  domg  our  will,  however 
much  •gaiast  tlteir  own,  or  are  they  to  be  held 
as  owning  rights,  and  capable  of  political  duties  f 
Are  tbe;  la  K  denied  all  tribal  induenee  and 
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national  life,  or  are  their  laws  to  be  respected  by 

U3,  and  is  our  rulersbip  over  them  to  be  limited 
to  equitl  govemment  aivd  not  eitended  to  co- 
ercIoQ  F  In  a  word,  are  thej  conqaered  slaves  to 
be  repressed,  or  native  free  men  to  be  treated 
with  F  These  questions,  founded  as  the^  are  on 
the  inalienable  laws  of  trath  and  Justice,  and 
the  natnnl  rights  of  hnmanitj,  £3  not  seem 
very  difEcult  of  answer  to  men  iit  a  distance 
unescited  bv  passion ;  but  to  the  settlers,  stirred 
bv  fear  and  blinded  b;  anger — fired,  loo,  b; 
the  Englishman's  tremendous  pride  of  name 
and  antipathy  to  other  races — thej  natnrallj 
wear  a  very  different  aspect,  and  are  by  no 
means  bo  easy  to  be  set  to  rights.  Eortiuiateij 
for  that  brave  femily  of  onr  savage  brethren, 
not  all  the  colonists  take  the  exclusively  Edk- 
Itsh  side ;  a  kindly  handful  ioin  with  the 
"     '        '    '         '  '     them  toe  justice  and 


Maori,  and  demand 
national  recognition  which  in  olden  t. 
Caractacns  demanded  for  us,  and  one  Boadicea 
died  to  maintain.  Thos  we  may  reasonably 
hope  that  matters  will  get  amicably  adjnsteo, 
and  that  our  old  friend  Tamihana  will  be  no 
longer  compeUed  to  assume  a  hostile  attitude 
towards  Queen  or  Governor,  but  will  be  brought 
back  into  the  bonds  of  peace  and  good  fellow- 
ship, and  left  to  his  proselytising  and  his  schools, 
unmolested  and  uncnecked.  Sir  George  Grey, 
who  is  going  out  to  smoothe  down  difficulties, 
knows  ail  about  the  Maori.  He  can  speak  their 
language,  has  learnt  their  songs,  their  usages, 
and  their  legends ;  and  both  we  ourselves,  safe 
from  the  scene  of  danger,  as  well  as  those  it 
mediately  on  the  spot,  may  reioice  if  he  provi 
that  he  can  play  the  part  of  tne  modem,  but 
more  metciful  Agricola,  and  restore  peace  where 
peace  onffht  never  to  have  been  disturbed. 

Everyuiiug  points  to  a  great  future  for 
New  Zealand.  The  country  wnjch  has  bred  the 
most  capable  race  of  aborigioea  known  to 
modern  times,  will  be  sure  to  act  no  step- 
mother's part  by  the  children  of  her  adoption, 
from  what  source  soever  Ihey  may  ba  drawn. 
A  climate  healthy  and  temperate — a  soil  fertile 
and  producing  all  the  growths  of  the  old  Euro- 
pean countries,  save  tne  half  tropical  growths 
of  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy — scenery  bold, 
luxuriant,  beautiful — nothing  is  wanting  to  the 
material  influences  bv  which  strong  souls 
fed  and  nourished.  80  "English,"  too,  in  .._ 
^eral  outside  features,  with  such  thoroughly 
English  capabilities  and  characteristics,  not  cola 
enough  to  sLint,  nor  hot  enough  to  enervate,  it 
seems  to  be  specially  marked  out  as  the  Great 
Britain  of  the  Southern  hemisphere,  the  sup- 
plemental Albion  destined  to  carry  the  thread  of 
English  history  clear  round  the  globe.  Rut  thi 
thread  will  start  with  an  awkward  knot  that 
will  take  a  vast  deal  of  unnecessary  unravelling, 
if  the  just  right  of  the  aborigines  be  disallowed, 
and  if  such  a  race  as  the  Maori  be  not  civilised 
and  made  one  with  the  invading  settlers. 

New  Zealand  has  great  capabilities.  The  iu- 
version  of  the  seasons  in  Antipodean  countries 
is  strange  to  us.  What  can  we  say  to  a 
Christmas  in  Uidiummer,  with  roses  for  mistle- 


toe, and  strawberries  for  tlie  red  beads  of 
the  shining  holly  ?  And  think  of  lovely 
June,  and  mors  goi^eous  and  matronly  July, 
being  the  eldest  com  of  l)oary.headed  winter, 
with  naked  boughs  and  starved  fields,  and  all  ; 
the  teeming  wealth  of  nature  chained  up  in  . 
frost  and  snow,  instead  of  the  dark  blue  sxies,  ! 
and  the  wreaths  of  traili^  roses,  ani  all  the 
lavish  luxury  of  fruit  and  &wers,  which  belonff, 
'  natural  right,  to  these  bonny  seasons  of 
..  _ummer!  "We  are  now  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  and  mnst  be  content  with  occasional 
alternately  with  bright  days,  succeeded 
liarp  frosta  at  night,'  says  the  Southern 
inces  Almanac,  under  the  heading  of  JnJv, 
adding  also  a  recommendation  to  "riu:.  a  smul 
sowing  of  cress,  mustard,  radish,  and  spinach, 
the  first  sowing  of  sweet  peas  for  earlv  bloom- 
ing, and  even  now  you  may  risk  tlie  first  sow- 
ing of  mignionette.  The  beginning  of  August 
marks  the  first  awakening  of  spring,  and  the 
whole  month  is  like  the  English  February ; 
while  February  itself  is  hot  and  dry,  and  March 
begins  to  show  the  golden  sheaves  of  autumn 
shiningthrough  the  dark  green  leaves  of  sum- 
mer. This  masquerade  of  the  months  would  be 
the  most  foreign  bit  of  all  New  Zealand  life  to 
DS,  and  even  anative  chief  stalking  by  the  draw- 
ing-room window  in  his  hidalgo-looking  blanket, 
or  gH^g  past  the  little  creek  at  the  foot  of  the 
gsraen,  steering  his  strangely-carved  canoe  with 
his  still  more  strangely-carved  paddle,  would  not 
seem  much  more  unusual  than  Christmas  in  Hid- 
summer,  and  the  dog-daya  in  a  fall  of  snow. 
Among  her  other  attractions,  New  Zealand,  too, 
boa  spaces  of  Tom  Tiddler's  ground,  where  gold 
can  be  pieked  np  by  the  diligent  possessed 
of  sharp  eyes  and  firm  muscles;  very  likely, 
future  explorers  will  find  precious  atones  among 
the  rocks  and  where  old  volcanoes  have  fuseS 
and  melted  earths  and  common  clays  into  their 
priceless  crystals.  Some  countries,  seem  des- 
tined from  the  b^;inning  for  great  works  and 
stirring  histories,  and  New  Zealand  is  one  at 
those  countries  consecrated  by  nature  to  the 
ministry  of  the  world's  future. 


LIFE'S  BALANCES. 
Tbe  Aatnmn  day  ii  df  iitg.     So  am  L 
Draw  neircr,  dear,  and  let  me  rest  m;  head, 
Wj  wairy  wauy  bead,  where  it  maj  lie 
Upon  joai  breast ;  perchance  I  may  be  dead 
Ere  It  reita  thus  again.     So,  let  me  speak 
Hy  full  heart  out.    It  is  so  full  to-Dight, 
That  though  I  am  so  worn,  so  faint  and  weak. 
That  irordi  come  iloalj,  and  Che  eventng  light 
Of  life  li  wavarlng,  slUl  I  cannot  rail 
Till  I  have  ipc^en. 

Philip  dear,  yon  know 
TheitoiyotrnjUfei  it  wa«  coafua'd 
When  first  yoo  spoke  of  love.    How  long  ago, 
How  dbtant  teems  the  day!     But,  oh!  how  sirec 
Though  Heaven  ia  shining  near,  I  scirce  can  feel 
As  if  iti  joyi  divfne  were  more  complete 


Tban 


It  aid  reveal  < 


i  fear  and  trembling ; 

That  I  had  that  to  tell  which  might  perchance 
Change  into  instant  iiTfcnjM  all  the  blue 
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1  dared  ni 


Of  mj  iky'a  happiam. 

Into  tbe  efa  to  tbndly  Maiing  mm«, 

ITor  MDtwsr  to  the  pieaanre  of  yaor  hand. 

— Might  not  a  word  compel  me  to  redgn 

Tbe  world  of  bliu  I  had  at  m;  conunand  ? 

Bat  yet  I  felt  that  one  word  Riiut  be  ipoken  ; 

I  co^d  not,  dared  not  cheat  jou  ;  i  muat  tell 

How  once  this  heart  had  deemed  iteelt  oigh  broken, 

How  once  these  lipe  had  breathed  ■  last  farewell 

Of  Bgony  on  lips  now  cold  and  dead. 

How  would  yon  bear  it? — for  my  heart  mitgare  me 

Despite  of  aU  you  looked,  and  did,  and  laid, 

That  half  your  Idts  wai  pity,  that  la  mtb  me, 

— For,  Dh  !  I  knew  yon  mnat,  yon  moat  bare  aesn 

How  all  of  me  was  youral — you  taught  your  heart 

To  fancy  it  was  miac^  that  I  might  leaa 

Id  fond  reliance  on  it, — that  umall  part 

Of  your  best  Iotb  wai  giv'a.    How  would  it  be 

Then,  when  you  knew  another  once  had  claimed 

Such  place  la  my  aSectiona,  and  o'er  me 

Had  owned  a  loTcr'a  Hghts?     Ob,  hod  1  aimed 

To  win  thii  pikelcu  traunre— had  it  been 

Ad  instant  mine — then  mateh'd  avay  again  ? 

Unit  I  reitgn  the  baaveu  I  just  had  seen  ? 

Had  It  bean  offered  theai  and  won  in  rain  ? 

Ho  matter.    I  wonld  tell  you  all  the  tmth, 
And  1  did  tell  it.     How  in  yean  gone  by. 
Era  childhood  well  had  mergM  into  yonlli, 

I     1  had  bBCD  loved  with  all  the  fervency 

I     Of  a  moAt  noble  nature  and  true  tool, 

I     And  how  I  loTsd  again,  and  how  one  year. 

One  apace  'twlxt  spring  and  spring,  had  seen  the 

I  whole 

Ofmy  yoBUg  life's  romance  ;  and  stilt  tbe  tear 
Of  Borrow  (Oiths  past,  of  memory 
And  pity  tor  the  slIU  remembered  dead. 
Trembled  adown  my  droop'd  dieek  monmAilly, 
Ub^ing  with  thOH  the  Toy  ^viant  dread 
Of  losing  you  called  fbrtb. 

Hy  tale  waa  told, 

I    And  then  came  silence,  and  my  heart  stood  sUIl, 

I    And  then,  O  Heaven  t  within  joui  deal  anus'  fold 
I  stood  eoclasp'd,  and  there  yon  held  ne  till 

I    Hy  heart  seem'd  grown  to  yours. 

Thst'i  years  ago. 
How  many  ?     Four  ?     Ton  have  been  very  kind 
And  very  gentle  with  me,  bat  1  know — 

I    — O  PhUlp  1  would  I  could  have  been  more  blind  I— 
1  know  by  past  experience  what  ia  love, 

1    And  what  it  is  to  lit  upon  the  thnne 
Of  a  man's  heart,  then  lifted  np  above 

I    All  things  on  earth,  and  singly  and  alme 
,f    Than  to  hold  legal  swayl — Having  known  this, 
How  waa  It  possible  not  to  percdie 

j    Tbe  diSecence  ?  Co  deem  your  quiet  kiss 
And  calm  regard  proved  real  love  7  believe 
I  was  your  all  in  all? 

I  No  matter  now ! 

'     All's  over ;  I  am  going  to  my  test ; 

f    There,  lay  yoor  warm  hand  on  my  icy  brow, — 
— Twas  jmt  I  loved  a  thoiwuul  limei  the  brat  U 


BEHIND  THE  POPE'S  SCENES. 

Tbk  Dltremontaue  ravinffs  of  the  Comte  de 
Moatalembert  luve  brou^t  about  one  good 
naolt;  tbej  have  indaced  n  learned  and  modest 
ecdeauwtio,  Momignoc  Liveb-lhi,  to  give  to  the 
vocLil  hia  personal  experience  of  tbe  working  of 
he  paiMtl  (uinich^.  Uehimself,  bom  of  humble 
parenlaM,  diaclalins  the  honour  attributed  to 
taim  of  iaag  either  the  godson  or  the  ward  of 


Pius  the  Ninth,  although  public  opinion  in  Italy 
gives  him  a  much  closer  remtionship  to  the  reign- 
ing Pontiff. 

In  spite  of  which  claim,  notwilhstanding  a 
atudioua,  pure,  and  simple  life — perhaps  in  con- 
sequence  of  that  simplicity  and  purity — he  has 
failed  to  enjoy  the  favoare  oF  the  papal  court. 
It  ig  his  own  fault ;  he  should  have  done  aa 
others  did,  and  not  have  attempted  to  be  better 
than  bia  neighhoura.  On  one  occasion,  when 
Liverani  hod  the  honour  of  an  audience,  Mon- 
aignor  Pacca,  the  chamberUin,  could  not  help 
telling  him,  "The  Holy  Father,  when  1  an- 
QOUD^  you,  replied,  '  I  am  informed  that  he  is 
mad !' "  It  ia  a  common  practice  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  of  Borne  to  speak  of  each 
other  as  tainted  with  insaaity.  Farini  quotes  a 
letter  of  Cardinal  Ciutzi,  in  which  he  (the  cardinal, 
miuister,  and  secretary  of  state)  flings  the 
epithet  of  madman  even  at  the  head  of  the 
Vicar  of  Christ,  his  master  and  his  benefactor. 

Liverani,  on  the  contrary,  ia  much  loo  aane, 
much  too  clear-sighted,  to  pleaae  the  Pope.  If 
he  remoDstntes  against  any  flagrant  abase,  he 
ia  politelv  and  coimdentially  remmded  that  zeal 
is  tbe  oflspring  of  charity:  and  that  charity  is 
kind,  ia  not  puffed  up,  aoth  not  behave  itaelf 
unseemly,  thinketh  no  evil ;  that  he  has  clearly 
heenmialed;  andsoon.  Underthiarebukefram 
liome,  he  could  still  keep  silence ;  but  when  a 
Bourboniat  Frenchman  ventured  to  print  that 
all  the  charges  against  tbe  temporal  power  of 
tlie  Papacy  are  ima^nary,  and  that  its  only  real 
fanlt,  in  the  eyes  of  impious  men,  is  its  existence, 
he  oould  hold  his  ^wace  no  longer,  and  he  has 
proved  that  Cardinal  Antonelli  s  government  is 
the  masterpiece  of  modem  swinging.  Of  Li- 
verani's  rel^ous  and  political  liewa  we  take  no 
account,  neither  of  his  solution  of  the  Roman 
qnestion,  because  such  things  are  matters  of 
opinion^  they  may  be  differed  from,  discnaaed, 
perhaps  refuted  :  whereas  facta  are  facts,  and 
80  remain.  To  deprive  the  witneaa  of  lua  pre- 
ferment and  drive  him  into  exile  ia  but  a  feeble 
rerutation  of  his  allegatlotta. 

"  It  ia  beyond  all  doubt,"  said  Napoleon  the 
First  to  Ganlinal  Pacca,  the  cliomberlain's  uncle, 
"that  for  some  time  past  the  court  of  Rome  ia  , 
reduced  to  a  small  number  of  familiea ;  that  the 
aSaira  of  the  Church  are  treated  and  investigated 
there  by  a  small  number  of  prelates  and  theolo- 
gians bom  in  the  humblest  villages  in  the  en- 
virons of  Rome,  and  who  have  no  means  of  oom- 
preheadinjj  the  great  intereats  of  the  Universal 
Church,  or  of  pronouncing  upon  them  an  equit- 
able judgment,"  If  tbe  Emperor's  aesertion 
were  not  true  then,  Liverani  declares  that  it  is 
so  now ;  that  B^me  at  present  is  the  prey  of  a 
few  intriguers ;  that  Napoleon's  cnticism  is 
veriSed  by  the  ascendancyof  a  coterie  completely 
recmited  in  the  CampaKna  and  the  Abruiii, 
which  haa  transformed  the  government  of  the 
Church  into  a  mercantile  and  stock  eichuige 
company,  and  wbicb,  holding  tbe  Pope  in  leading- 
stringa,  is  preparing  for  the  Roman  priocipality 
a  sure  ana  not  far  distant  catastrophe.  The 
Eternal  City,  which  the  Legitimists  represent 
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Italy.     It  lies  at  llie  mercj  of  lialf . 
ventnTtfi  Troni  tbo  Gampagiia  of  Si^ie,  who 
We  become  wbat  the;  are,  oj  the  neaoa  i 
Dated  in  Scribe'a  comdj  erf  L&  Cwnamderie. 

Of  the  august  persooage  around  whom  the 
eoterie  weare  tbeir  tJ:ala,  LiTerani  aketchee  a 
gad  and  strikine  portrait.  Fate  and  imtoo^t 
hatRtB,  a  lovD  for  religiooa  oeremesiies,  great 
ixHHij  and  charm  in  speaking  and  impronaatioD, 
DMrtion.  and  grace  in  prajer,  a  melooions  ebuit, 
a  great  air  of  vaujestj  irhile  officiating  at  the 
altar,  a  eoiutaot  leal  for  the  glorj  of  Ood  whieh 
BOTer  shrinks  front  the  boldest  enterprises,  are  a 
dig^t  apeoimen  of  Piua  the  Nindi's  good  quali- 
tiea.  Moreover,  no  fiiTOuritiiBi  towank  mem- 
bers of  bia  family ;  not  a  sbaikHr  of  g 
or  aTBiioe ;  caring  nothiw  for  wealth 
paae  it  ui  to  the  Dauds  of  tbe  poor,  m'  to  em 
pl(7T  it  in  adomitig  the  sanctuary. 

fatient  in  giving  aodicDOe,  an  indeEatigifali 
tiitener ;  bat  at  the  same  tine  KBxio«uly  inquisi 
ti*e  after  the  nkost  trifling  tale%  the  moat  nild 
iah  gowp ;  judging  men  and  thiegt  br  ttffiir 
JMJcesscmea  and  circumstaaees,  rather  tkan  by 
tfaemaelTes;  verr  acceptable  both  to  nuister 
impreaaioiu  and  to  iU-utwed  [»cindice ;  hasty 
in  ttis  restdutioBS,  obetmate  in  his  docisioiu,  but 
also  iaexutblB  in  his  aversions  aad  bis  with- 
drawals of  favour ;  subject  to  be  imttten  with 


pable  of  duBBnalating  his  tastea,  his  lepngnancea, 
big  inmost  sentiments,  and  thus  hnnAng  over 
tlie  key  of  his  heart  to  proftigate  courtiers  and 
knam,  who  read  his  soul  oa.  iaa  eovnienanoe. 
There  they  stand  in  front  of  him,  wiU  audoH 
took,    hau-open    month,    ontatietiled 


e  siaaal; 
if  Qhk 


I  the] 
ready  to  flatter  Lis  evoy 
desires  were  sure  to  caote 

Viae  the  Ninth's  jodgnenta  of  the  naits  ttf 
menareB(Hi)cwliBt9ui)imaryiliefa«ndshisopittia& 
on  their  external  gifts — a  grave  mien,  a  bald 
head,  a  harmonions  voioe — raUer  than  on  their 
qnalitiei  of  heart  and  mind.  He  ii  chary  of 
his  favour,  unless  one  knows  how 


with  akillj  snsfaoioua  and  constantly  distroat- 
fnl  with  honest  people,  be  is  ooustant^  unarmed 
and  nnprepared,  in  nisintercovnewitn  the  skil- 


ful and  ciinnii%.  lie  is  virtuoos,  but  it  is 
virtue  of  paracfe,  pompous,  like  bie  clear  and 
sODUous  voice.  lie  is  charitable  and  fond  of 
doing  good ;  b»t  be  rcqaires  the  newspapers 
to  repeat  the  eebo  to  the  world,  and  likes  indif- 
ferent or  fi^^iil  penoBS  to  be  reminded  of 
i_--  L___,7._  -  __._   i._     _  ^  inacriptioDs, 

his  views  and 


bis  beneficent  acts  by   lo  many  u 
medals,  and  legods.  He  dianges  ia 


at  the  wind,  tGe  state  of  tke  weather,  the  a^ta- 
tioi  of  hta  nervN  and  arteriea,  tbe  pathologio^ 
flowUtion  of  a  McUy  bo^ ;  in  short,  his  uM- 
lect  sharea  all  the  inpiesiMins  of  his  befale  c«» 
stitntkn. 

Kindly  and  tender-hnrted,  he  yet  ia  unaUe 
to  i^tamfna  iatKaltiDg  spe«dKi^  uddenbttntB 


of  anger,  and  other  acts,  whi^  are  neither  mcne 

nor  les3  than  human  w^uesees.  For  iostsaee, 
when  be  tore  from  bis  seat  the  virtnoos  Itan- 
signer  Gi^li;  or  when  he  forbade  Monsignor 
Cunpodomco  to  ester  his  presence  dutii^ 
a  visit  he  paid  to  the  UuiverBitr ;  or  when 
he  ordered  a  pauper  to  be  arrested  for  the  sole 
crime  of  asking  bim  for  alnxs.  Such  actions  aa 
these  he  is  sorry  for,  immediately  afterwards, 
when  his  passions  are  aot  made  to  rankle  by  the 
iosinuatiousof  otkos.  The  examples  cited  were, 
in  reality,  tbe  resntt  of  t^  intrigues  and  cabtds 
of  Cardmala  Ahieri  and  Patrizri. 

These  defeets  might  be  developed  into  virtues 
and  noble  actions,  with  faithful  snd  able  ministen. 
But,  for  the  lost  fifteen  years,  Pius  the  Nintdi 
hss  been  the  dupe  of  adventurers  of  all  kinds, 
from  all  conntries,  of  every  party  and  every  fao- 
tion,  incessantly  oooupied  in  roboing  each  other 
of  ius  favour,  in  order  to  profane  and  outrage 
it  themselves. 

And  who  aie  these  "  intriguers  and  knaves  ?" 
— to  moke  nse  of  Idvenui's  rJain  cxpresaiaaa. 
First,  there  is  the  CttvaUere  FiUppani,  a  CDrntn- 
natios  of  contractor  and  papal  honso-flteward, 
taking  a  deep  interest  kiraSwaja.  Asateward, 
he  seizes  the  opportunity,  during  meal-time^  of 
advancing  individuals,  intended  for  pn)motK>n, 

the  esteem  and  good  will  of  the  Pope  (eisrctb' 
he  would  serve  a  pheasant  or  a  bare) ;  as 
contractor,  he  does  not  forget  to  receive  oon- 
siderable  money-payments.  He  spreads  his  nets 
around  every  vacant  Utahoprio;  he  birdJimiM 
with  promises,  threats,  aaa  o^aieiiM,  the  as- 

Eirants  to  the  vaom^ ;  he  monopolises  privi- 
iges  and  favours,  to  the  detriment  of  other 
agents  who  are  do  better  than  himself,  but  who, 
in  order  to  have  their  revmge,  blacken  him  aa 
the  worst  of  the  whole  lot.  He  builds  hotels, 
whose  approaches  the  innocent  Cardinal  Milesi 
causes  to  be  paved,  witli  a  view  to  the  legation 
of  Bologna.  Ha  distributes  money  by  uand- 
fuls,  but  in  such  a  way  that  no  account  can  be 
taken  of  it;  fei  he  tempers  his  passion  for 
featbering  h»  neat,  by  a  akilfuUy  aMomed  ^»- 
pesrance  of  moderatjon. 

Another  of  h»  HotiBMa's  utiuates  is  the 
Signer  Baladdli :  an  ambiguons  peiacKiag^ 
amphibious  engineer,  a  ooortier  olerfc,  who 
no  determinate  ini£ridiality,  but  whose  office  ia, 
by  bis  foolish  prating,  to  prepare  the  Poutiff's 
mind  for  master-strokes  and  decisive  thrusts,  to 
be  given  by  bolder  and  Ettoufer  assailants. 

And  now  comes  the  good  Mella,  a  man  whose 
virtues  might  betakeafor  vioea,  and  whose  vices 
have  a  kwk,  of  viitaa.  Ha  has  the  air  of 
persou  possessed  by  demons,  and  talks  t 
stilted  sMsenae  ef  an  aatrdoger.  He  ia  an  : 
supportable  narrator  «t  the  miracles  of  Saint 
Philomeme,  the  prophecies  of  henni^  and  the 
viMoca  of  nuBS ;  wkieh  did  not  prerant  his  in:- 
tnxbunng,  with  tbe  utnigat  politenesa,  UoBt»' 
nelli  to  tbe  Ho^  Father.  His  oonveraatioa  ia 
more  tenible  to  ths  traveiler  than  a  hairieane 
in  the  deaait.  It  ia  a  seriea  of  sadden  ngbs, 
iolent  caangh  to  tam  a  windmill,  of  abrupt 
inlecnijitiaas  and  caakiDas  paaaesr  of  qoeatiaBB 
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irliiah  do  not  expect  to  be  answered,  of  R' 
JoiBiiers  nhioh  ate  a  iWy  to  notluiig,  oi 
■kippingi  from  one  train  ol  thought  to  aootiier 
witJUMt  ffamiE^  anjthiB^  in  respect  to  fpoA 
eense,  of  rriniaoes  with  tbe  moath  and  evea 
oblii^aelj  Sxed  on  the  gronud,  of  Mtooadmg 
alloBions  to  tbe  ScriptareB,  or  of  nmiiBeences 
of  eclipses,  coneta,  cousteilatiimj,  and  hata 
phaaes,  in  whicfa  the  hearer  cm  tiMe  no  ccD' 
nexios  either  with  the  fpeaicec  ae  the  fatuL 
which  he  is  makiiig,  or  with  an  j  wMcb  be  woidd 
oroouldmake.  HetheualLatoinepiitBhisfliigeT 
to  liis  lips,  and  sets  off  ruuains  from  one  room 
to  anotner,  as  if  he  woe  maiing  his  cMnpe 
from  some  ntectral  persecBtor.  He  halts  m 
the  middle  ot  a  large  saloon,  listeui^  atteD- 
tlTelj;  then,  waUdng  oa  the  tips  of  bia  torn,  be 
diaappean  bj  oae  door,  coming  in  i^ain  dirertly 
bj  another,  tbe  speot&tor  fmoies  all  tha  to  be 
the  manaorrea  of  a  cnnmng  oaavtiBT,  at  the 
tricfcfl  of  an  iU-BMnnnwd  buffoon ;  wbenna  tlie^ 
aie  umpl;  tbe  feverish  hneite  ef  a  *«dE  mos^ 
which  IS  not  qoaUfied  as  beinfr<iiit  at  its  vita 
iml;,  becaose  madoew  snppoMS  inUrrals  of 
reason.  Howerer  that  ma;  be,  Stella,  althoii^ 
one  of  the  most  fantwtio  and  extnrragnt  beii^ 
at  the  papal  court,  is,  nevertheless  the  ncwl 
btmest  and  the  mtuA  inoffsnaitD  Vtatn  in  it. 
Tbcce  are,  beaidea,  MonsigiioT  Cenni,  ttain- 
bearer,  verifjing  tbe  proveib.  In  candft  ve- 
nenom  (Tbme  b  pdam  in  the  tail);  Mon- 
•iguor  Talbot,  wkoae  Kt^  oenpwtion  is  to  de- 
noonoe  all  tbe  piotohdan^eisbBeanflatdieeHw 
imtting  the  ofiieiiM  of  nndit; ;  and  othoa.  All 
theee  nien  pat  t(^;etber,doBi>t  weJrii  a«  ounce; 
but  they  esovJM  a  eonstwit  and  densire  influ- 
ence on  the  Pontiff*!  mind,  althon^  he  feelano 
respect  for  an;  of  tbem. 

Astotliemore  [otHiiineiit  actors  on  tiie  p^mI 
stage,  everjbodj  knows  Cardinal  AntoacUi  fiton 
the  life-like  portrait  gtrca  b;  a  wdl-infinmed 


sketch,  with  facts  to  prove  tbe  trath  of  du 
likNiess.  DoTBg  the  sammer  ot  1860,  Priaoe 
T<»loma  weat  one  da;  to  kiss  tbe  feet  of  Us 
Holiness.  Tbe  oout  of  Bom«,  just  then,  was 
in  a  state  of  extisne  financial  embemssBKBt. 
Pins  the  Ninth  asked  him,  in  the  nuet  delieala 
waj  possiUe,  wfaetber  be  coidd  not  assMt  Ue 
orgent  wants  of  tbe  tioisurj,  as  his  Eathw  bsid 
done,  and  he  bimself  alao  widsr  otitec  aiaaa- 
stances.  The  prince  repUed  that  most  astOKdl; 
he  wasjost  as  well  disposed  as  ever  towards  the 
Holj  See,  or  as  bis  Wher  had  been  bdbre  hin, 
bat  that  his  aid  was  quite  utcaUeil  for,  so  I019 
as  tbe  Pope  had  at  his  elbow  aeardisalauaioter 
worth  BO  aiaii  V  millioas  of  &B»es ;  and  he  it- 
lated  bow  Caroinal  AntoncUi  had  JBst  invested 
Bcreral  miUiou  thiongb  a  Londoa  banker, 
ofllgni^,  wheneva*  his  Bolinen  chose,  to  thow 
him  the  reeeipta  and  other  papers  connected 
with  the  traBssetkuL  The  lustoi;  of  tkia 
colossal  fortune  is  striking:  bis  Saunewie 
started  froM  a  verj  low  stage  of  the  social 
kdder — undei-derk  to  a  magisteate.  M«9S- 
sigQon  Pontini   aad   Uaniili   wne   uaalta- 


neonslj  jaigea  at  the  tribonal  of  Montecttoria 
The  latter  Had,  as  his  secretaty,  tlie  advoosite 
Theodnlf  Mertel  (withont  a  client  or  a  brief), 
and  as  pimils,  Jamss  Antonelli  and  Joscta 
Beiwdi.  The  famous  lawsnit  between  the 
Dukes  Twhuia  and  Geoaiini  wta  Uien  b^i^ 
tried.  Tbe  great  wealth  of  the  parties  might 
be  a  source  of  gain;  their  infloenoe  and  an- 
tboritj,  of  favour  and  advanoement.  Pentiai 
escaped  all  sospickai  of  oonrupticm;  fant  the 
voice  oi  the  public  ciiarged  Uarulli  with  having 
been  soboined :  as  aocQaatioi  which  was  sip- 
ported  br  beta.  Mamlli  paraded  bis  duune  so 
openlv  tbat  he  was  diaoovored  at  last,  degraded 
from  his  office,  and  dismissed  for  ever  witbost 
title  ox  pension.  His  saooessor  was  one  Mm- 
signor  Manari,  and  Qnder  him  the  three  abore- 
nuied  individoals  contiatied  tkor  tKrecr,  and 
prepated  far  tvbae  ocaqnesi  Not  bng  after- 
wards, one  of  tbe  three  was  made  a  prelate  end 
d^atr  sooretit;  of  state ;  he  soon  diew  ^ter 
bim  ms  two  conMaions;  and  Mertel  and 
Bcnidi  became  prelates  also.  A  few  eventfol 
*ea»  ooowred ;  AnttMcUi  rose  to  be  Pioe  tbe 
Nmth'a  seentsn  of  state ;  Mertel  eooa  was  a 
eardiaal ;  aad  Bcsardi  is  awaitiiig  tbe  bigbest 
'  mows. 

Antonelli  coold  not  have  dispensed  witb  sndi 
asBOoiaUa  se  Mertel  sod  £enrdi.  He  leqoired 
them  f«c  satellites,  supptwtera,  savsenj  for 
agents  and  go-betweens ;  and  also  for  confiden- 
tial sooocseon  who  would  not  dare  to  betray 
him  in  oaae  of  bis  ana  da;  blliog  from  power. 
In  dealing  witb  so  o(»stantlj  distnutfal  a  sove- 
reign, it  wovld  bare  been  bad  aad  even  daisn- 
one  polie;  to  allow  selicitatifflis  in  favov  oT his 
own  Crienda  to  pnweed  diieotl;  60m  bimstlf. 
B;  awtiag  nse  ot  Connt  Rossi  as  tbe  tooU  tbe 
etentioft  ot  tbe  prekte  Mertd  was  n^de  to 

Spear  as  a  volnntar;  and  lotmtaMoaa  act  oa 
9  part  of  the  Pope  instead  <M  a  reinforcemcDt 
given  to  Cardinal  Anfawi'lLii'  party. 
Aceordim;  to  Livenni,  the  rain  of  Home  bas 
en  the  Bank  of  Borne.  Its  estaUiahnuut 
dates  frooi  the  Antoodlis'  taking  charge  <rf  the 


govemsumt  afsira.    It  ia  the  Migin  and  tbe 
symbol  et  tiieii  fortane.    To  force  the  besi- 


d  Gaeta.    The  atmosphere  of  Ntyles  inspired 

B  reasmit  wbiob  allotted  to  the  bmk  a  capital 

sBWKM  bancbed  tboutaul  ciMru,  laid  the 

order  to  draw  up  its  statutes.    A  eouple  of  men 

of  kw  were  ebMged  with  the  rensal  of  its 


pesEaaoe. 
Mertel;  tb 


ntioi 


IwsTs  dis- 

trastful  of  bis  own  proper  judgment,  pruerrisg 
to  act  on  the  opnion  at  the  prelate,  his  eoUeague, 
Hid  of  the  seoretai;  of  state.  It  was  easv,  be- 
sides, to  BOuod  hmi  befbrfdiand.  And  tnus  it 
was  tliat  the  Bank  of  BoMe  was  authorised  to 
issue  paper  to  an  indeterminate  amouirii  and 
without  lestriotion  of  an;  kind.  The  Boman 
sMnwj-maikst  w»  innwlated;  rents  use  to  a 


ise 
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fabuloQS  rate.  Philip  An  tonelli  vaa  goTomorof 
tUe  bank  ;  Lonis  Antonelli  held  anotaer  f^rem- 
ment  office ;  both  ven  fUsked  bv  a  troop  of 
monopolists  selected  by  their  brt^her  the  car- 
dinal secretary,  and  followed  bj  an  army  of 
millers,  bakers,  butchers,  oil  merchants,  onig- 
gists,  and  farmers,  all  leagued  together  to  lay 
uands  on  every  branch  of  commerce,  and  to  close 
it  >KAinst  all  fair  competitiou. 

'Ene  opiniou  of  tbe  Roman  people  niay  ^x 
learned  from  the  fact  that,  for  the  last  ten  years, 
the  police  have  been  oblu[ed  to  employ  con- 
stables to  protect  the  life  of  Count  Philip  Anto- 
neUi,  the  governor  of  the  bade,  against  tne  fary 
of  the  population,  who  have  been  reduced,  by 
Uie  avaricD  of  his  family,  to  the  extremity  of 

C misery  and  despair.  Of  the  two  gentleinen  who 
lieir  signatures  to  the  edict  approving  the 
of  Rome,  beside  the  Pope's,  one,  Clement 
Oiovanardi,  who  drew  up  the  dociment,  was 
afterwards  condemned  at  Boli^;na  for  fraud  and 
foreery,  and  was  conseqnently  nut  under  lock 
and  key  in  tbe  prisons  of  Imola.  The  other, 
Monsignor  Gaili,  minister  of  finance,  had  a 
diferent  fate.  He  was  allowed  to  retire,  after  a 
loDR  eonrse  of  dishonesty,  with  a  certificate  of 
good  service  and  a  Uber^  pension ;  they  bought 
his  silence  at  tbe  expense  of  the  state. 

Not  to  mention  greater  integrity,  n«at 
outward  decencv  is  not  to  be  expected  trom 
officials  selectea  ont  of  en  ecoleaiastical  body 
who  allow  themselves  such  exhibitions  as  the 
following.  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  is  one  of  tbe 
three  patriarchal  basilicas,  and  possesses  some 
eighty  clerical  members  in  the  shape  of  priests, 
incumbents,  and  canons,  the  latter  of  whom  are 
almost  all  prelates.  If  any  one  wisbes  to  form 
an  idea  of  tlie  moral  condition  of  these  clergy- 
men, let  him  remain  in  the  basilica  durir^  the 
performance  of  divine  service.  At  the  sound  of 
the  bdl,  he  wiU  see  eight  or  ten  persons  clad  in 
diverse  ways,  the  majority  wearing  the  brown 
hood,  the  others  hoods  of  ermine,  proceed 
from  a  room  whose  veiti^  of  ancient  splen ' 
denote  it  to  be  the  saonsty,  for  he  would  i 
snspect  the  fact  from  the  condoct  of  people  who 
advance  ^ticulating  wumlj  and  conversing  in 
a  loud  t^ne  of  voice.  Are  the;  discussing  some 
abstract  qaestion  of  transoendental  theolo 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  Ihe  Book  of  Dreams, 
drawing  of  the  lottery,  and  their  neighbours'  __. 
luecesuul  love  affairs,  are  topics  which  interest 
them  much  more. 

If  it  is  the  hoar  for  tbe  evening  Psalms,  there 
will  always  be  fonnd  amongst  these  individusla 
some  one  who  has  just  left  the  Temple  of  Bbc- 
cbos,  and  whose  flerj  face  will  bear  marks  of  the 
favours  of  the  merry  god.  On  reaching  the 
cboir,  which  is  the  place  for  the  chanting  of 
the  sBcred  canticles,  they  will  not  the  more  for 
that  assume  a  more  decent  and  reserved  be- 
haviour; neither  the  presence  of  God,  in  which 
their  profession  requires  them  to  believe,  nor 
any  respect  for  the  presence  of  men,  will  put  a 
stop  to  their  conversation  or  compel  them  to 
the  obserrance  of  decent  conduct.  Psalmody  is 
a  suUime  institution  destined  to  the  ad(»atu>n  of 


the  Deity  and  the  edification  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tuKS ;  but  when  the  sanctity  of  the  spot  and 
the  ministry — when  all  religious  vocation  and 
the  teal  intention  of  the  ceremony — ore  forgotten, 
it  sinks  to  the  level  of  material  routine  and  me- 
chanical labour. 

During  the  services  at  Santa  Maria  Hog^ore, 
sacrilegious  talk  and  insults  to  the  cross  are 
daily  perpetrated.  The  eccleaiastics  present 
wander  incessantly  from  place  to  place,  they 
whisper  to  qach  other,  they  send  messengers 
from  stall  to  stall,  they  Uugh,  thev  chatter  ;  they 
give  and  take  pleasantries  and  jokes  ;  tbey  hum 
tunes,  they  chat  between  every  verse  i  they  step 
from  the  sacristy  to  the  choir,  in  order  to  gossip 
more  at  ease ;  they  hnrry  the  chanting,  so  that 
tbe  whole  morning's  work,  including  the  mass, 
may  not  exceed  an  hour  and  three-quarters,  and 
that  of  tbe  evening  a  single  quarter  of  an  hour, 
although  there  are  in  all  more  than  fifty  psalms, 
withoot  reckoning  caritieles,  hymns,  responses, 
and  prayers.  Liverani's  list  of  scandals  is  much 
longer  and  graver  than  we  think  fit  to  give  it. 
While  making  tiie  sad  reoapitoLalion,  he  cannot 
help  exclaiming,  "  And  these  are  the  priests  who 
scruple  to  ohant  a  Te  Deum  for  tbe  kingdom  of 
Italy!"  Of  course,  at  Rome,  the  secrecy  of 
private  correspondence  is  shamelessly  violated. 

After  an  exact  calculation  of  tbe  sum  produced 
by  tbe  vaunted  offering  of  St.  Peter's  obolns,  it 
turns  ont  that  the  average  contribntioo  of  the 
faithful  to  their  oommon  spiritual  father,  in  his 
distress,  is  threepence  sterling.  Nevertheless, 
the  clerical  journals  announced  that  monev 
poured  in  by  millions,  and  warriors  by  thousanwi 
and  thousands  —  legions  of  Legitimists,  com- 
manded by  Legitimist  generals,  and  organised 
by  a  Legitimist  minister  of  war,  whose  mind 
sqnints  as  frightfully  as  his  eyes  do.  The  Irish 
heroes  especuklly,  indulging  in  savage  orgies, 
tilt  they  broke  into  mutinir  and  filled  the  taverns 
and  the  streets  with  the  ones  of  wild  beasts,  were 
a  panful  contrast  to  tbe  EVench  soldiery,  who 
ara  as  brave  as  they  are  obedient  to  discipline. 
And  then  there  are  the  pontifical  Zouaves,  who 
shed  small  honour  on  ttieir  costume  and  their 
name !  A  great  nation  like  France  may  be  per- 
mitted to  indulge  in  Zouaves,  Turcos,  or  any 
other  military  eccentricity,  because  after  all  she 
has  tbe  strength  to  back  it ;  but  at  Rome,  such 
things  are  little  better  than  a  childish  masque- 
rade and  a  feeble  imitation.  No  one  is  surprised 
to  see  a  robust  and  vigorous  individual  amusing 
himself  with  pn^lism  or  wrestling;  but  it 
would  be  a  ritticulons  spectacle  to  behold  tbe 
same  sport  attempted  bv  a  consumptive  patient 
who  has  been  given  np  by  the  doctors,  and  who 
is  just  at  the  point  of  oresthing  his  hist. 

Of  thevarions  painful  states  of  mind  in  which 
it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  find  himself,  one  of 
the  most  nncomfortahle  is  the  case  of  not  know- 
ing what  to  think.  Poor  Monsignor  Liverani 
is  puxzled  by  a  strange  contradiction.  The  Ro- 
man clei^  is  exceedingly  rich  in  lands,  in 
capital,  in  revenues;  it  is  tbe  owner  of  tbe 
greater  portion  of  the  Ager  Latinus;  it  hoi 
iplendid   temptes,    magnificeot  oeFeoMniies,  a 
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smnptuons  conrl ;  it  hu  a  Dumerons  train  of 
partisans,  clienta,  and  devotees,  mixed  up  with 
BTerj  ciass  of  society ;  it  holds  in  trust  innu- 
merable charitable  institntions,  endovments, 
subsidies,  liospilals,  orphan  as^luma,  and  other 
means  of  benerolencc,  the  hat  of  vhich  fiUs 
three  big  volumes ;  it  possesses  the  all-powerfol 
ministry  of  the  Word,  ot  religions  societies,  of 
the  pulpit  and  the  confessional,  everj  mode  of 
directing  the  will,  the  passions,  and  the  con- 
■denee  of  the  people ;  and  jet,  with  all  these 
elements  of  authoritj  and  power,  with  such 
iiresialible  baits  and  bribes,  jon  will  hear,  it  you 
listen  .closely,  from  one  end  of  Rome  to  the 
other,  the  whispered  watchword,  "  Down  with 
thepriestliood  [" 

The  reason  of  so  strong  an  areraion  ma;  be, 
that  Human  Nature  has  its  Non  possnmua  as 
well  as  the  Pope;  there  are  ineoniistencies,  hy- 
pocrisies, and  iniqaities  which,  through  long 
suffering,  it  cannot  put  up  with.  A  time  comes 
when  it  says  with  the  not  vn;  thin-skinned 
staleaman, "  Tiit  is  (oo  bad  !"  With  a  few  more 
facts  like  Ihejudicial  murder  of  the  innocent  Lo- 
catelli,  even  Eoman  patience  will  at  last  lire  ont. 

Some  people  ma;  wonder  that  a  eardinal,  an 
ecclesiastic,  does  not  meet  with  some  check 
within  the  Chureh  itself.  Bat  Liverani  informs 
US  that  Antonellt's  confessor  is  a  Jesuit ;  he  pro- 
fesses a  great  respect  for  tlie  order,  which  he 
styles  a  society  of  virtuous  and  learned  men; 
but  he  is  obliged  to  admit  that,  at  ever;  great 
eriminal's  elbow  yon  will  always  find  a  Tirtuoas 
Jesuit.  Beside  tlie  name  of  La  Poinpadoni'  jou 
find  that  of  a  virtuous  Jesuit.  Of  late  years, 
Fallier  Mi^rdi,  a  Jesuit,  is  Cardinal  Anto- 
nelli's  spiritnal  director,  althougli  the  Roman 
people,  starred  by  tbe  monopoly  of  the  brolheia 
and  friends  of  the  secretary  of  state,  entertain 
serious  doubts  whether  be  have  any  sonl  at  all 
to  direct.  And  the  Jesuits  cannot  profess  ig- 
norance I  for  their  charities  and  the  exercise  of 
^eir  ministry  take  them  every  day  among  the 
people,  and  the;  know  what  sufferings  are  in- 
ftioted  by  a  tyranny  now  nearl;  three  Instres  old. 

The  Jesuits  entertain  their  own  views  re- 
spectin^  history  and  politics.     One  of   their 

rt  historians  states :  "  The  holy  kins  (Louis 
Ninth)  in  person,  assisted  b;  sixtv  oiahops, 
inaugurated  the  Hoi;  Inquisition  by  toe  execu- 
tion, in  the  Place  de  Gr^e,  of  ninety-flre  here- 
tics, who  were  burnt  alive.  This  good  work  was 
so  Bgceeable  to  God,  that  he  vouchsafed  to  France 
»  superabundant  harvest."  The  facts  them- 
selves are  perfectly  true ;  their  connexion, 
as  cause  and  effect,  are  perreoll;  jesoitical.  Li 
respect  to  policy,  the  brigand  system  possesses 
anefficaoypecuUarlyitsown.  "  You  Neapolitans, 
&>Dlish  folk,  who  banish  your  rightful  king  and 
accept  an  usurper,  see  what  you  get  by  the 
change !  Your  throats  shall  be  out,  your  houses 
bnmed,  jovi  women  outraged,  when  you  arc 
least  prepared  to  offer  resistance,  until  you  take 
back  agam  your  beloved  Bourbon  and  nia 
of  saintly  counsellors.  Barbarism  and  cruelty 
is  it  ?  Ma;  be ;  the  end  justifies  the  means." 
The  spoilers  of  onanned  peasantry  receive 


their  mission  «f  bricnindage  from  Rome;  but 
who  really  eoverns  Rome  is  a  question  about 
'hich  the  leanied  differ.  The  Holy  Father 
reigns,  some  say,  but  the  reverend  Jesuits 
govern.  When  the  court  of  Rome  replies  to 
the  powers  who  counsel  reform,  "  Non  poasu- 
mus  !  No  compromise  !"  it  is  not  poor  Pius 
the  Ninth  who  sjieaks ;  still  less  is  it  Cardinal 
Antonelli,  who,  in  that  case  at  least,  is  only  a 
dodle  instrument;  it  ia  the  General  ot  the 
Jesuits  proclaiming  through  the  Pope's  mouth 
the  infallibility  of  Ignatius  Loyola. 

All  which  may  be  mere  scaniiil,  like  Livenini's 
appreciation  of  the  Sacred  College.  As  to 
Ing,  he  says,  they  have  one  famous  celebrity, 
ruu  Wiseman,  who  covers  all  the  rest  with 
his  mantle;  there  are  also  men  of  remarkable 
scientific  merit,  sach  as  Gousset,  Morichiui,  and 
BalufB,  but  they  are  either  foreigners  or  are  kept 
as  far  away  from  Rome  as  possible.  Even  prac- 
tical Dualities  excite  suspicious  jealous;.  Car- 
dinal Srunelli  was  sequestered  at  Osimo,  and 
Cardinal  Marini  incurred  the  same  danger ;  be- 
,  to  expttience,  honesty,  and  delicacy  (very 
n  the  climate  of  Rome),  he  unites  a  piety 
which  is  vrorthy  of  better  tiroea.  The  rest  of 
''  '  eap  is  composed  of  mediocrity,  shabbiness, 
ipetence,  crass  ignorance,  want  ot  merit, 
galvamsed  piety  and  intelligence ;  ephemeral 
reputations,  fabricated  and  trumped  up  as  a 
means  of  rising;  elastic  conaeieuces,  whether 
tor  good  or  for  evil ;  borrowed  information,  with 
talents  just  sufficient  to  satisfy  nuns,  in  whose 
company  the;  waste  great  part  of  their  time ; 
and  ambition  filtered  mto  the  ver;  bone. 


LONDON  WATER. 
IN  Toua  CHAXTEBS.  CEaPTEs  i. 
Few  of  ns  who  havafed  in  youth uponstorics 
at  adventure  and  discovery  have  been  without 
an  earl;  ambition  to  distinguish  ourselves  as 
travellers.  Not  knowing  that  Bruce  was  looked 
upon  as  a  dangerous  romancer,  and  forgetting 
that  Mungo  Park  perished  in  the  desert,  we 
have  most  of  us  laid  down  the  well-thumbed 
records  of  their  wanderings  with  a  vouthful 
yearning  which  nothing  but  a  good  tramp 
oould  satisfy.  In  this  half-gipsy,  sea-going,  har- 
ness-breakiuK  frame  of  miad,  we  have  regarded 
ever;  rauddT  fishpond  as  an  ondisoovered 
mysterious  lake,  and  evur  slow-creeping  rivulet 
as  an  nntraced  Nile.  Then,  as  each  summer's 
Saturday  came  round — the  Messed  Saturdays  on 
which  the  school-doors  had  no  power  to  hem  us 
in,  and  even  the  stent  schooltnaster  looked  and 
spoke  like  some  other  man — we  have  sallied 
forth  with  a  bundle  ot  cold  meat  and  bread ;  a 
top-string,  leaded  at  the  end,  to  use  as  a  plum- 
met; a  faithfnl,  blinkiug,  idiotic- looking  dog, 
whose  red  tongue  lolled  out,  to  the  horror  of 
passing  old  gentlemen ;  and  a  sixpenny  compass 
bought  at  a  toyshop,  which  shook  about  like  a 
mountain  of  calves'-foot  jell;.  Turning  our 
backs  upon  the  spreading  claws  of  bricks  and 
mortar,  we  have  sought  for  wonders,  and  have 
met  tiiem  more  than  half  way.    Wehaveinagni- 
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fied  the  roadaide  rat-hole^  ioto  agiotto  of  Anli- 
paioa ;  we  Itave  B«eii  in  the  saabomt  hftriniJi:er 
ft  friendl;  bnt  tuLtntored  astege  j  and  hanng  de- 
Touied  our  bread  and  meat  beifore  ve  got  a  mile 
upon  our  journey,  we  ha.ve  ohe«tfu%  cast  tuii- 
Balrea  on  the  world  with  a  belief  in  the  bounlj 
of  nature.  Glancing  occaaiotutU;  at  oar  tiemu- 
louH  compass,  oat  of  tcapect  to  oui  book-bUMV- 
ledge,  we  bave  jet  guided  our  ttef»  l^the  nilai  of 
eye,  of  ttmoj,  and  of  toooh.  We  hava  atnigded 
through  pricid;  hedges,  ataggeied  over  ploughed 
fields,  trespaued  upon  private  property  ia  aefi- 
ance  of  sorlj  bulla,  printed  notues,  ana  all  the 
terrors  of  horae-wlups  and  law,  and  by  the  time 
that  the  aun  waa  high  in  the  heufcns  we  hare 
bc^un  to  feel  the  paoga  of  thirst.  From  that 
point  of  our  wandenoga  everything  became 
cobored  by  the  hope  of  finding  wat^.  If  we 
turned  to  the  right  or  left,  it  was  with  the 
desire  to  discover  a  bredc ;  if  we  went  to  the 
top  of  a  hillook  and  took  a  awequBj;  view  of 
the  country,  it  was  with  a  desine  to  sight  aone 
bam  or  village  where  we  could  beg  a  cup  of 
drinL  In  these  straits  our  dog  was  an  int^- 
gent  ft"!^  useful  oomAanion,  and.  when  oar 
month  began  to  feel  as  if  it  were  full  of 
paste,  and  we  bad  tiied  the  plan  of  sucking  a 

Ebbw,  to  find  it  ■  mockery  and  a  Bowe,  this 
thful  animal  ]ed  us  down  into  a  vallev, 
vhere  a  clear  stretun,  running  over  agiavdiy 
bed  and  half  filled  with  ishmcb  of  green  watec- 
creseea,  waa  waitiw  for  our  telreshment.  With- 
out stopping  for  a  Mnediction,  we  were  iutanliy 
down  on  our  face,  with  our  nontii  sucking 
in  the  water,  our  hands  seoopiag  it  up,  and 
even  our  cap  employed  as  a  water-pooch.  We 
were  not  cliecked  by  any  fear  of  chilling  our 
yooDg  blood,  or  by  any  theory  that  enough  ia 
as  good  as  a  feast.  We  dnuk  our  tiiree  tunes 
thr«e,  in  that  reclining  position,  and  weic  loth 
to  Irave  the  founUia  t}ut  had  camforted  ns  in 
our  need.  £y  pn^eting  to  trace  tiie  fiiendiy 
stream  to  its  fiiutl  ootid;  in  sofne  livcr,  we  ^i- 
pesred  to  tepaj  Uw  favour  we  had  received, 
while  we  turnea  our  wandering  tastesinto  soma- 
tbiog  like  tt  useful  dimtion. 

In  our  gipq'^to  joonxT*  of  this  kind— and 
Uiey  were  oonbUesa  many  and  beqnent — we 
often  rsYecaed  tiiis  prooesa,  and  etamng  en  the 
banka  of  ft  tirer,  a  aticamlet,  oc  eren  a  caul, 
we  found  a  delight  in  fcUoww  it  vywaids  to  its 
souroe.  Ihen tkBtop.etrii«BlnMaet«*Bieinto 
lepMted,  hut  not  vwy  cleulT  dnfined,  nam ; 
and  the  dog  waa  sent  into  ue  water  go  <a&in 
after  pieeee  of  wooc^  that  he  oame  out  at  laat 
like  a  sleek  aod,  and  akooet  shook  himMlf  to 
pieoes.  If  he  Btood  for  a  nwmenl  on  any  spot, 
he  made  it  look  like  a  poddly  iticst  on  a  wet 
dnj,  and  we  avoided  him  as  an  oTerofaaiged 
liTing  sponge,  ready  to  give  off  a  abower  at  anj 
instanti 

In  one  of  tiieae  boyiah  watoT'Oourae  journeys 
'  undertaktn  in  direct  imitAtiim  of  Ur.  Bruce, 
the  Abyaslnian  traveler,  I  remember  '^■^'^'■g. 
wading,  and  rsldng  with  aoBM  oompaniims  ia.  a 
small  ahaliow  streamlet,  like  a  diti^h,  some  few 
milea  out  of  London,  when  we  were  addnaaed 


fay  a  plffBffpnff  nuddle-aged  gentJeman  in  fVnf!^] 
Dtnme. 

"  Young  gtmUemen,"  he  aaid,  with  an  ur  of 
malanchoh,  "I  think  you  wooLd  treat  that 
nvolet  vuh  a  little  more  respect,  if  some  one 

only  hunting  a  rat,  sir,"  we  re- 
plied, acBoevbat  abaabed,  jm^  thinking  that^ 
perh^e,  he  mig^  be  tiie  owner  of  ue  pro- 
Ion  are  now  standing,"  he  continued,  speak- 
ing at  us  rather  than  to  as,  "in  the  famous 
I^Dvn  Brook,  which  once  flowed  from  Hamp- 
stead,  by  man;  channels,  into  the  Thames,  and 
which  was  one  of  the  earliest  principal  foun- 
tains that  supplied  yoor  City  anoestora  with 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  we  said,  respectfully  but  in- 
creduloosly,  "  was  it  older  than  the  New 
Biverr 

We  aeked  this  queatiau,  becaaae  we  knew 
something  about  the  New  lUver,  and  had  heard 
much  about  its  extreme  age. 

"  It  supplied  conduits/'  be  returned,  "cen- 
tnries  before  the  New  River  was  thought  of, 
and  deserves  better  treatoient  than  it  now  gets 
as  the  *  King's  Scholars'  Pond'  main  sewer. 

"  Did  it  give  the  water  for  nothing  F"  a^ed 
one  ot  my  oompanioni,  who  had  a  natural  apti- 
tude for  oguvea. 

"  It  supplied  it  for  nothing,"  he  replied,  "  aa 
^  straama  and  wells  do,  up  to  a  certain  point. 
Nature  is  bountiful,  but  uncertain ;  art  is  exact- 
ing, but  reh^e.  Some  pei^le  left  money  to 
establish  conduit-pipes,  and  maintain  them  as  a 
charity;  others  erected  these  structures,  and 
paid  uiemselves  by  a  recognieed  toll." 

Xhia  unexpected  lesson  in  the  fields  carried 
us  back,  in  imagination,  to  oar  hateful  schod, 
1^  eounded  very  much  li^^  the  Her.  Mr.  IJl^r'a 
inatnutions  in  English  composition-  It  was 
aeoented  in  all  politeness,  anil  forgotten  imme- 
diate^ by  my  aiithmetioal  companiiHi,  but  it 
made  a  lastdug  impression  i^n  me,  I  dreamed 
of  strange  %aies  pouring  oat  water  day  and 
niglit  into  the  tankards  of  vater-cairiera ;  some, 
like  venerable  giants  with  inverted  pitcbera 
ondec  thear  armBj  others,  like  aocommodating 
liona  worked  aa  pumps,  with  their  Uils  for 
hanillja  and  tb^T  mouths  for  spouts.  I  was 
not  eai^  until  I  had  searched  tiie  uistorj  of  our 
London  water  suffily  in  my  school  over-time  i 
and  I  found  the  study — like  all  studies  which 
we  select  for  onrselves — far  more  agreeable  than 
otherwiae- 

"  Aacmmr,  nntil  the  ConqoeHir's  time," 
says  old  Stow,  the  best  U  all  I^mdon  faiatotiana, 
"  wd  for  two  hnndied  y«arB  after,  tlte  Gitia  (^ 
LondtBL  was  watered  (beside  thebunona  nver  of 
the  TTiMn—  on  the  south  part)  wiU  the  rivet  of 
Wela,  as  it  waa  theai  oalled,  on  the  west ;  with 
water  called  WaUnocdce,  nuuanir  through  the 
mi^t  of  Uw  Citie  into  the  Hver  Thame<t-*erv- 
ing  tiiehcKt  tiiereof ;  and  with  a  fourth  water 
orBootne     "■'  -'■    "      " 

LangboBi 
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u  slao  another  great  watez. 


east.    In  the  west  i 
caUedOldbonie."* 

Langbonnke  Ward  has  taken  its  name  from 
a  long  bourne  of  sweet  water,  wbick  rormerl; 
broke  oat  in  the  fens  about  Fenduiroh-Eitiee^ 
ran  down  that  street  abne  Lombard^treet  to 
the  west  end  of  St.  Maiy  WoolodJi'a  Clinreh, 
where,  timing  sooth,  ana  bieakiiig  into  amaU 
shares,  riils,or  streaois,itlefttiieiuuiieof  SbSEe- 
borne-lane  implanted  in  the  Citj. 

"  There  were  three  [uineipal  fonntains  or 
wels,"  contiuoea  Stow,  "  in  the  other  aubarhs : 
to  wit,  EalfweH.  Caement's  Well,  aad  Clarke's 
Well.  Neaie  unto  this  last  foiuttame  were 
direr«  others  wells:  to  wit.  Skinner's  Well, 
TaifB  Well,  Tode  WeU,  Loder's  Well,  and  Kad- 
w^."  The  Clerk's  Well,  as  ve  stated  in  our 
Sewer  pliers,  has  been  drj  for  manj  years— an 
onsightlj  rtiia  of  bricks  and  mod ;  and  now 
even  the  iron  tahlet  which  marked  its  site  has 
been  taken  awajr  b;  the  authorities  of  Clerken- 
well.  It  atood  in  Baj-atreet,  near  the  Session*' 
House,  aiul  near  where  the  Underground  liail- 
war  is  now  paasiw.  If  the  waters  of  this  well 
hao  been  in  exigence,  there  is  every  prospect 
tbst  thia  new  nadertskiDK  would  have  drawn 
them  off,  as  a  clause  in  the  act  of  pstliainent 
provides  tbat  the  railwrnj  oonpanj  ahall  com- 
pensate all  parishes  for  the  destruction  of  an; 
wells  whi^  thej  mav  pass  throogh. 

In  West  SniuSelo,  in  the  dd  ds^  there  was 
ft  pool  called  Horaepool,  and  asoth^  near  to  the 
parish  ehxaiA  of  St.  Giles's,  CrippleKate,  be- 
aides  maa;  smallBr  springs  and  vrelts  tluinghout 
lie  City. 

When  the  streams  and  wells  became  jiaitiallj 
dried  op  or  exhausted  in  course  of  tune,  and 
the  nnmber  of  citisma,  as  our  hiatorisn  phnwi 
it,  "mightily  increased,"  ther  were  fwced  to 
seek  for  wat<n  at  some  little  oiatanee, 

"  The  first  cisterae  of  lead,"  continues  Stow, 
"castellated  with  atoEte  in  the  dij  of  London,  was 
called  the  gieat  conduit,  in  Weatcheap,  whiiA 
WM  begun  to  be  builded  in  tlie  yeare  ISSS." 
Tix  water  was  brou^t  frtan  Faddington,  and 
aocording  to  Mr.  Matthews,  in  his  HTOiaulia,  it 
is  the  fint  known  attempt  bo  snppi;  London 
witii  waler  by  means  of  leaden  ppes.  ntongh 
tile  exeoation  of  the  Westoheap  oondait  lohene 
was  eoaMimced  in  12S5,  the  following  nar 
another  transaction  took  place,  which  displays 
the  great  attention  bestowed  upon  the  mpplj  of 
water  at  that  period.  It  waa  reecrdedthat 

,    merchants  U  Amiens,  Nele,  and  Coib;^,  ' 
solicitODB  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  kn 

'    housing  w«)d,  ftc.,  aotullj  porciaeed 
the  lonl  mayor  and  eitixois  for  the  oonndera- 

'    tion  of  a  yeuly  paymeat  of  fifty  marks,  and  the 

donation  of  one  hundred  poT""' ' '-  '■"  — 

>  of  the  operatioDa  than  going  on  for  ocm,- 
vejing  watffl- from  "  ^bom^  to  the  Citf.  This 


id  Corby,  being 
e  of  ^■™«"r  and 
rc^aeed  itltom 


sd  poonds  towm^Uke  exi- 
pense  of  the  operatioDa  than  roL 
yejmg  watffl- from  "T^bom^ti 

important  nndertaking  coiginated  ._  ..  ^_ 

ttoK  Gilbert  de  Sanaotd  to  tiie  coipontiM, 
enabling   them,    with    the   assiatanee   of  the 


citicens,  to  lay  down  a  leaden  tiipe  from  six 
fonntains  or  wells  at  Tyboume.  It  is  doubtful 
how  far  the  pipe  extended  towards  the  City. 
Stow  says,  "  In  1433  Tybonme  water  was  lud 
into  the  Standard,  Cbeapside,  at  the  expense  of 
Sir  John  Wells,  mayor  j  and  likewise  in  1138, 
by  another  lord  mayor.  Sir  William  Eaatfield, 
from  Tyboone  to  lleetatreet  tuul  *iitwmi^n- 

The  IVbonme  brook,  whii^  had  a  large  ^laie 
in  f  umishing  these  town  water  supplies,  is  now, 
as  mr  teacher  in  the  fields  told  me,  the  Eing'a 
Scholars'  Pond  sewer,  ithich  we  have  lately  been 
sorveying. 

This  sewer,  according  to  Mr.  Cnnnin^m, 
takes  its  name  from  a  pt^  which  once  stood  on 
tlie  borders  of  the  river  a  little  betow  Chelsea. 
Before  it  became  a  main  sewer,  it  was  a  brook 
or  bourne,  called  Tybonme,  also  Ay-brook,  and 
^e-bnmk,  and  famous  for  giving  a  title  to  the 
Tillage  of  Tyburn.  The  brook  had  its  sonroe  at 
Wew-end,  Hampstead;  and,  after  reeeiving 
many  tributary  streamlets,  it  ran  due  south 


Lansdowne  Gardens,  down  Huf-Moon-stree^ 
and  through  the  hollow  of  Fiooadilly  into  the 
Green  Paa.  There  it  expanded  into  a  la^e 
iKHid,  from  whence  it  ran  past  the  jncaent 
fiuckin^iam  Palace  in  thiee  distinct  branches 
into  tlu  Thames.  Bosamond's  Pond 
James's  Park,  filled  upin  1770,  i 
plied  by  ila  waters.  When  Tj  hi 
leboilt^  it  was  dedicated  to  tlte  Yii^in,  by  the 
naate  at  St.  Man-ie-bonme,  beoaose  it  stood  on 
the  borders  of  tne  stream ;  and  hence  we  get 
the  present  corrupted  names  of  Maiylebtmc^ 
Marrowbone,  and  Uarie-la-bonne. 

Though  the  conduits  were  supplied  freely  1^ 
these  country  brooks,  the  public  had  not  free 
aooeas  to  all  the  conduits.  One  citizen,  a  wu- 
cbandler  in  Fleet-street,  who  had  secretly  pieraed 
a  conduit  within  the  ground  in  1479,  ami  eo 
cooveyed  the  water  into  his  cellar,  was  tried  and 
OQDvicted,  and  condemned  to  ride  ttimigh  the 
Citr  with  a  conduit  upon  his  head. 

The  nka  and  r^abUaous  concerning  tbecon- 
dui^  with  the  prices  of  water,are  preserved  for 


m  parllj  sn 
n  Church  w 


la  prices  of  wMer,are  pr 
old  Ludgate  parochial  ( 
qooted  by  Malcolm:  "  ■Tanuary,  158S,  it  .._ 
^reed  in  vestry  that  there  shall  be  three  water- 
bearers  and  no  more,  and  they  ail  to  be  men, 
and  not  any  (A  their  wives  nor  aervante;  and 
tbn  idiall  duiver  seven  tnnkards  of  water,  winter 
ana  snmmei  (ao  that  the  tankards  be  six  gallons 
uieoe),  for  twopence  [our  watw  now  ooats 
afaoot  a  farthing  fat  tiie  same  quanti^] ;  and 
that  they  ahall  carry  no  water  to  any  prason 
dwdling  oat  of  the  patish ;  and  also  t^  if  any 
of  then  set  oat  any  tab  or  tubs  (as  hentofoce 
they  have  dtme)  to  tJie  auso^auoe  of  the  sbeett 
ev«7  s«eb  person  shall  be  disabled  and  debamd 
to  earry  any  water  tcoax  the  conduit." .... 
"Also,  it  is  ordered  and  agreed  by  a  vestrr 
_  [kldea  the  Uth  day  of  Jaonary,  in  the  thiitiBth 
yeacof  our  Sovereipi  Lady  Queen  Elixab^  that 
water-bearat;  einll 
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be  at  the  condnit  in  the  serrice-time,  nor  leaTo 
tbere  no  tankard  nor  pail ;  for,  if  f  hej  do  so  offend, 
tbe  cburchwardenssnaJl  take  the  said  tankard  or 
psils,  and  keep  tliem,  until  ancli  time  that  the 
said  offenders  do  come  and  put  into  the  poor- 
ninn's  chest  fourpence,  and  then  the  said  party 
to  bave  his  tankard  affain."  Some  citizens, 
shut  out  from  the  conduits,  supplied  themselves 
from  t)ie  Thames,  and  even  stopped  up  the  lanes 
leading  to  the  river,  suffering  none  to  pass  ivith- 
out  paying  toll.  These  encroachments  were  at 
last  checked  by  complaints  to  the  mayor  ajid 
aldermen. 

Ilie  task  of  inapectinf;  the  conduits,  confided 
to  the  lord  mayor  and  coiporation,  vas,  of  coarse, 
converted  into  on  annual  festivsl — &  procession 
of  civic  officers,  with  the  ladies  following  in 
waegons.  "  These  conduits,"  says  Stow, "  used 
to  be  in  former  times  yearly  visited ;  but  par- 
ti cu  I  arlv  on  the  18th  of  September,  1B63,  the 
Lord  Maior  Harper,  aldennen,  and  many  wor- 
ship rul  persons,  and  divers  masters  and  'rardeus 
of  the  twelve  companies,  rid  to  the  conduits' 
head,  lor  to  see  them  after  the  old  custom.  And 
afore  dinnertheyhnnted  the  hare  and  killed  her, 
and  thence  to  dinner  at  the  head  of  the  conduit. 
There  was  good  number  entertained  with  good 
cheer  bythe  chamberlain;  end  after  dinner  they 
went  to  hunting  the  foi.  There  was  a  great 
cry  for  a  mile,  aud  at  length  the  hounds  killed 
him  at  the  end  of  SI.  Giles's.  Great  hallowing 
at  hia  death.and  blowing  of  homes:  and  thence 
tbe  lord  maior,  with  all  his  company,  rode 
tbrougb  London  to  his  place  in  Lombard -street. 


Conduit  Head,  which  now  forms  the  site  of 
Conduit -street,  New  Bond.3trect,  and  several  of 
liie  adjoming  streets,  Tyburn,  Paddington, 
White  Conduit-fields,  Highbury  Bam,  and 
Hackney.  The  spring  in  'Hhite  Conduit.fields 
was  destroyed  by  the  R^ut'a  Canal  Tunnel 
(described  in  Housdiold  Words),  which  passes 
nnder  the  river  at  Islington  and  Pentouville. 
The  placewhere  the  hunting  party  dined,  on  the 
occasion  of  visiting  the  conduits,  was  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Banqueting  House,  then  situated  on  a 
part  of  the  site  at  present  occupied  by  Stratford- 
place,  Oiford-atreet,  where  a  bridge  crossed  tbe 
Tjbumrivoletasit  ranthrough  toTothill-fielda. 
Nine  conduitfl  were  erected  near  this  bridge  in 
1238  for  supplying  the  City  with  water. 

Theae,  and  many  otiier  conduits,  failed  to 
satisfy  the  power  of  auction  existing  in  the 
spreading  City,  and  an  act  of  parliament  was  ob- 
tained by  the  corporation  in  1544,  empowering 
them  to  brinfMnore  waterfromHampstead  Heath, 
Mary lebone,  Hackney,  and  Muswell-bill.    Fifty 

Sears  elapsed  before  the  objects  of  this  act  were 
lirly  realiBcd ;  but  still  this  was  tbe  foundation 
of  the  earliest  known  water  company  in  London. 
The  works  and  privileges  were  regularh  trans- 
ferred to  a  company  cailcd  the  Hampst«ad  Water 
Company  in  1G92. 

The  art  of  supplying  water  to  towns  was  in  a 
very  rude  state  until  tbe  appearance  of  Peter 
Uorice,  a  Dutchman,  in  1583,  wbo  laid  the 


foundations  of  the  Old  London-bridge  Water  I 
Works.  He  threw  water  over  St.  Magnus's  i 
steeple,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  corpo- 
ration and  citizens,  who  assembled  in  great 
crowds  to  observe  the  novel  experiment ;  and 
he  was  the  first  man  who  largely  supplied  the 
City  with  Thames  water  forced  "into  men's 
houses"  through  leaden  pipes.  "  All  the  con- 
trivances of  the  Romans,"  says  Mr.  Matlhewa, 
"as  well  as  those  previously  adopted  for  sup- 
plying London,  had  evidently  been  formed  upon  . 
tlie  simple  and  well-known  principle,  that  water 
will  flow  by  its  natural  gravity  along  any  channel 
that  has  the  slightest  inequation  downwards. 
The  purpose  of  ilorice's  machinery,  however, 
was  to  impel  the  water  in  an  ascending  direc- 
tion, and  thug  supply  pUces  much  higher  than     I 

its  usual  level Although  no  particular 

description  is  given  of  the  means  he  employed 
to  effect  this  object,  it  will  be  obvious  that  tbe    | 
use  of  the  forcbg-pump  accomplished  it.     This     t 
pnmp  was  applied  to  fire-engines  in  16S3." 

Befoi-e  and  after  Peter  Morice  there  were  , 
many  ingenious  invent.ors  and  daring  projectors,  ! 
but  none  who  succeeded  in  making  tlieir  mark  i 
upon  London  like  Masl«r  Hugh  Myddelton.  I 


RUSSIAN  TRAVEL, 

lOE    GBEat  NATIONtL  RAILWAY   LINE. 

On  a  good  Russian  map  of  Russia,  between 
Petersburg  and  Moscow,  there  is  a  red  line 
drawn.  Tliat  is  the  line  of  the  Great  Na- 
tional Railway.  It  is  almost  straight ;  it  has  no 
curves,  no  tunnels,  in  its  whole  distance  of  sis 
hundred  and  twenty  versts.  It  was,  when  made, 
a  great  deal  longer  than  that;  the  govern- 
ment was  chareed  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
versts ;  and  the  line  shrank  to  its  present  lengtu 
after  the  contractors  and  officials  interested 
were  all  paid.  Thus  the  length  of  this  line 
has  always  been  in  the  Russian  archives  matter 
of  doubt.  Several  persons,  however,  got  their 
free  passage  to  Siberia  for  counting  the  versts 
as  seven  hundred  and  twenty.  There  are  also 
verst  posts  now  put  up,  and  the  number  of 
these  is  a  hundred  less. 

The  Emperor  Kicholas  wea  not  pleased  with 
theplans  first  drawn  for  this  line.  There  were  too 
many  twists  and  curves  made,  to  accommodate 
towns  Iving  about  the  route,  to  facilitate  the 
traffic  ot  the  country  between  the  two  capitals. 
This  was  not  his  aim ;  be  had  hia  own  use  for 
a  railway.  It  was  a  way  to  convey  soldiers 
swifclv  and  directly  to  and  from  Moscow.  The 
stniigliter  the  line,  the  better  for  this  purpose ;  so 
he  took  hu  pencil,  drew  it  straight  across  the 
map  from  point  to  point  between  tbe  two  cities, 
anu  said,  "  Make  tite  railway  there."  His  line, 
of  course,  was  adopted,  and  thus  Nicholas  was 
the  off-hand  engineer  of  a  great  railway,  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others  by  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  pass  through,  or  very  near,  any  town  but 
one  in  its  whole  course.  Tlie  immense  tract  of 
countrv  lying  onbotbsidesbetweenMoscowand 
Petersburg  lias  been,  therefore,  very  little  the 
better  for  railway  communication :  more  particu- 
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Iwly  AS  not  one  brancii  line  W  been  formed  in 
connexion  with  tbe  mtun  line. 

When  tlie  line  w&s  fioialied,  it  was  found  that 
Uiere  would  not  be  full  work  for  it  as  a  militarj 
roed,  so  tbere  was  rn^ted,  aa  a  great  favour  to 
tbe  inhabitants  of  the  two  extreme  cities,  liberty 
to  trBvel  up  and  down  it.  After  this  they  bailt 
nugniScent  refreshment  stations  and  eoKine 
depots  at  conTenient  distances,  and  now  this  is 
one  of  the  finest,  s^eat,  best  arranged,  and 
most  comfortable  tTareUin^  line  in  the  world. 
The  speed  of  travelling  ta  limited  to  twenty 
miles  an  hour.  The  shortest  stoppage  is  for  ten 
minutes,  allowing  plenty  of  time  to  drink  a  onp 
of  tea  and  smoke  a  cigarette ;  bat  at  each  of 
the  principal  stations  the  train  stops  for  half  an 
hour.  Hot  well-oooked  dinners,  breakfasts,  and 
suppers,  served  br.  clean  well-dressed  waiters,  are 
always  ready.  There  is  plenty  of  time  to  eat, 
and  the  price  is  not  very  hidi.  Again,  in  tra- 
Telling,  a  first  or  second  class  passenger  can 
walk  from  one  end  of  the  train  to  the  oiher.  The 
carriages  are  excellent,  and  bnilt  on  tlie  Ame- 
rican plan  ;  with  a  passage  np  the  centre,  seats 
at  right  angles  to  the  passage,  doors  in  the  ends 
of  the  can,  and  no  division  anywhere.  The 
goard  has  an  assistant  at  the  door  of  every  ear- 
ns^. The  Russian  third-class  carriages  are  su- 
perior to  the  English  seoond;  and  the  secgnd-class 
are  auite  e(]aal  to  onr  first.  Smoking  is  nniversat 
at  all  the  railway  stations :  even  tbe  ladies  accept 
offers  of  oigais.  The  faiea  are,  between  Uoscow 
and  f  etersDurg  (four  hundred  and  eleven  miles), 
third  class,  ten  ronbles  (thirty  shillings) ; 
seoond,  thirteen  roubles  (thirty-nine  shillings) ; 
first,  seventeen  ronbles  (fifty-one  shillings).  As 
a  night  has  always  to  be  passed  in  the  carris^, 
each  passenger  brings  two  pillows:  the  ffrst- 
class  pillows  are  encased  in  silk,  the  second 
in  calico,  the  third  in  anything.  These  pillows 
add  coshions  to  the  seats  and  eapport  the  bacii 
by  day,  and  form  by  night  excellent  extem- 
porised beds.  The  Russians  make  a  joumev  to 
and  from  Moscow  an  affair  of  pleasure,  sleep 
and  eat  alternately,  gormandising  at  all  stations 
where  refreshments  can  be  had ;  not  crowding 
tbem,  that  is  impossible,  the  rooms  being  so 
larae  as  to  accommodate  from  six  hundred  to 
eignt  hundred  persons  at  once.  The  passengers 
do  strict  justice  to  the  good  things  on  the  tables, 
find  fault  freely,  and  order  what  they  require  as 
if  they  were  at  home  in  a  good  hotel.  Alter  the 
gatta  pereha  pork  pies,  mahogany  cakes,  and 
sawdust  sandwiches,  bolted  standing  in  the  Eng- 
lish re&eshment-rooms,  it  is  pleasant  to  sit  down 
comfortably  when  one  is  tired  and  hungry — 
napkin  on  knee — to  a  half-hour's  quiet  discussion 
of  a  well-cDokcd  meal.  Beef,  lamb,  matt^on, 
vegetables,  fowl,  game,  potatoes,  fis)i,  catlets, 
cheese,  and  dessert,  are  served  by  civil  waiters, 
in  black  clothes  and  white  cravats,  at  the  small 
cha^e  of  one  rouble  (three  shillings)  each.  One 
can  also  dine  very  well  for  half  this  sum  at 
the  side-table. 

A  place  called  Bollagonie  is  the  centre  station. 
There,  the  up  and  down  trains  meet  on  opposite 
lines,  and  pour  ont  their  motley  freights  into  the 


nd  dining  saloon,  to  the  number  of  fonr  hun- 
from  each  train.  Officers  of  aH  grades 
emeige  in  dashing  uniforms ;  fine  ladies  in  silks 
and  brocades  ;  lacqueys  and  attendants  on  the 
same  in  parti-coloured  liverieei  fat  greasy 
long-bearded  Russian  merchants,  their  wives  ■ 
and  daughters  sparkling  with  rings  and  pins,  t 
chatoa,  bracelets,  and  ui  manner  of  jewellery ;  I 
German  stewards,Turks  and  Greeks, Tartars, Cir- 
cassians, Armenians,  Jews,  French,  German,  and 
English  travellers  for  pleasure  or  for  business  j 
English  and  American  en^eers  and  mechanics ; 
Russians,  of  divcTB  provinces,  with  beards  and 
without,  in  long  caftans,  long  boots,  long  hair, 
with  long  facesand  short  purses;  Russianwomen 
without  nats  or  bonnets,  their  heads  bound  in 
handkerchiefs ;  and  a  host  of  nondescript  crea- 
tures which  appear  to  belong  to  nothing  known 
on  earth  orundertheearth.  They  dine  in  twenty 
minutes;  andthenfalltosmoking,  and  to  drink- 
ing beer,  tea,  spirits,  wine — champagne  among 
thereat-— untilthesecoadbellsonnds.  Thereare 
three  bells,  with  an  interval  at  five  minutes  be- 
tween each  ringing;  the  Russians  cross  them- 
selves at  thesecood bell,  take  thelastpoff,  thronr 
the  rest  of  the  cigar  away,  and  then  leisurely 
saunt^,  each  to  nis  carnage.  The  last  bell 
having  sounded,  gently  and  slowly  the  trains 
take  their  departure.  One  to  Moscow  and 
tlie  other  to  Petersburg.  There  is  no  hurry, 
no  crushing,  squeesing,  running,  or  losing 
seats.  Yet  someLicoes  a  stranger  will  get  oat 
at  the  wrong  side,  get  into  the  wrong  train,  and 


A  rather  curious  case  of  this  kind  happened 
on  one  of  my  journeys  to  Moscow.  An  old 
lavishnick,  or  shopkeeper  of  the  peasant  class, 
was  my  vis-it-TLg  in  a  second-class  carria^.  He 
might  oe  sixty  ycnn  of  ige,  and,  with  his  long 
white  beard  and  hair,  broad  face  and  forehead, 
large  booked  nose,  calm  and  wondering  eyes, 
loose  caftan,  broad  belt,  and  long  wide  boots,  he 
looked  quite  Abrahamic.  Evidently  he  bad  never 
been  on  rails  before.  When  we  started  from 
Petersburg  he  reverently  crosse'd  himself  three 
times,  and  then  gave  himself  up  to  what- 
ever might  come,  with  patient  faith.  As  we 
proceeded,  he  became  astonished  at  the  awful 
speed  of  ttveaty  miles  an  hour,  and  I  had  to' 
undergo  a  deal  of  cross  questioning:  "Was  I 
NemitzF"  "No."  "AuAmericanskyF"  "No." 
"  Then  you  are  an  Anglichan  ?"    "  Yes." 

"Have  you  iron  roadsiu  England  t" 

"  Yes — many." 

"How  manyP" 

"  One,  almost,  to  every  town  and  village." 

A  long  pause  ensued  after  this  answer :  it 
took  time  to  get  it  down. 

"And  do  they  go  as  fast  as  we  are  going 

"  Some  three  times  faster." 

"  Oh,  sir,  you  are  Joking  witli  an  old  man '." 

Of  course  he  did  not  believe  me.     When  we 

got  to  Bnllagonic,  be  got  out  like  tho  rest,  and 

in  the  dining  saloon  I  saw  him  meet  a  friend 

who  belonged  to  the  Moscow  train ;  th^  kissed 
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and  abook  basda  over  end  over  again,  and  tbea 
sat  down   to  eat  and  talk  and  drink,    all  of 
which  tiie;  did  witb  a  relish.  Wtiea  the  sect 
bell  rang,  thej  gtrt  up  with  the  rest,  and, 
earnest  conversation,  took  their  wnf  to  i 
train,  got  in,  and  sot  down  aide  bj  nde.  I  foond 
mj  new  friend  even  more  primitire  than  the 
other.    As  the  train  started,  the  crosBing  wu 
resomed,  and  then  I  had  to  undergo  another 
fire  of  qaestiona.   SndeBTOoring  to  amuae  tliese 
paliiarcns  a>  veil  as  I  coold,  the  time  passed 
until  we  wore  approachii^  a  station  two  hours 
from  Bnllsoonie. 

"Hoir  (uSerent,"  said  one,  "ia  thia  From  the 
oU  road  to  Moscow !  It  took  sereK  dajs  and 
about  a  hnndred  hones.  Nov,  ws  do  il  with- 
ont  hones  in  twenty  hours." 

"  Yea,"  said  the  other,  "  and  see  how  fsot  it 
goes  with  Mich  a  Lsstj  load.  I  cannot  nnder- 
stand  how  the  ateam  drags  it  along.  This 
gentleman  ea;a  that  in  En^and  the  steam  is 
stronger,  and  they  go  uxt;  yersbi  an  hour ;  bat 
it  ia  a  lomanee." 

"It  is  wonderfd,  bnt" — snd  a  bright  idea 
•eemed  to  come  into  the  speaker's  h^ — "^e 
most  wonderfoL  thing  to  me,  is,  that  here  I  am 
going  to  Fetersbn^  and  jou  to  Moscow,  and 
yet  here  we  are  in  one  carnage.  Bailways  see 
wonderM  things.    I  cannot  miderBtaad  it." 

There  was  general  lauf^ter,  and  the  simple 
old  man,  who  had  spoken  in  good  time,  was 
pat  out  at  the  station,  there  to  wait  the  next 
osj'b  train.  Many  tales  of  tliis  kind  are  told 
of  the  bewildered  notions  of  the  peasantrj  con- 
ceming  railways. 

The  ooontry  through  which  this  railway  runs 
is  a  weaij  waate  oF  bog  and  stunted  wood.  The 
eye  snd  the  mind  sicken  at  the  eternal  sameness 
of  the  dreary  prospect,  as  hour  aCl«r  hour  passes 
■nd  there  ia  no  change  for  the  better.  A  doien 
or  two  apparently  of  mud  heaps,  in  reality  of 
wooden  hats,  in  tite  centre  of  a  banen  plain, 
tttad  far  a  vill^e.  A  stranger  might  pass 
many  sach  without  knowing  thwi  to  be  human 
liabitations.  Beavera  are  better  houaed.  If  «e 
look  narrowly,  we  may  peroeivetiiat  the  gnnuid 
iar  some  distance  aronnd  these  places  hu  beeo 
floatdied  over,  and  that  the  v^etotion  is  of  ire 
and  beet,  stru^jliag  out  of  tl^  hungrr  ewib. 
The  want  of  fences,  trees,  parks,  animal  or 
human  life,  makes  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
snoh  growths  repreaent  oultiration.  The  prin- 
dpal  stations  are  tastefuljy  surroonded  with 
gu^ens  Bad  trees,  and  have  in  their  neighbour- 
hood EzceBent  dwelling-houses  for  the  soper- 
intendenU  and  workmen  engaged  in  the  engine 
depdt ;  but  the  nxmient  we  pass  these  oase^  the 
desert  b^ins  again. 

The  Trere  station  is  the  most  important  on  the 
line;  for,  here  is  the  navigable  commencement 
of  that  lone  river,  the  Volga,'  from  which  comes 
nach  wealth  of  grain,  flax,  liemp,  timber,  and 
all  kinds  of  raw  produce,  net  birgettinf;  Uie 
stnrceon,  and,  to  a  Kussian,  its  dcLcioas 
*'eckra,''or  canan.  At  Tvere,  also,  the  tra. 
TellCT  l^  rail  m^  see,  aa  he  passes,  two  or  three 
immensa  ootton-mills,  snggestiTe  of  protective 


duties,  with  dear  caliooes  and  prints,  ridi  maohine 
makers  and  agents,  sallow  cheeks  of  peasant 
bo^audgirls,  condemned  to  niohtwork,  and  day 
slavery.  The  Great  National  Railway  Line  has 
oever  paid  the  government  a  single  copeck.  It 
baa,  however,  made  large  fortunes  for  several 
Americaa  contraetors,  who,  for  a  fixed  inm  pra 
vers^  furnish  en^m  and  cania^es,  and  keep  the 
line  in  repair.  Xbeir  oootraot  is  now  about  to 
terminate,  but  it  has  been  of  ao  extraordinaiy  a 
character  aa  to  make  it  one  of  the  onriouties  of 
Kuasia.  Niohobs  himadf  always  recommended 
sizangers  to  see  His  Amenoan  nilwH  contract, 
aa  one  of  his  gnatest  curiosities.  It  roust  be 
said,  howtiver,  tiiat  if  the  American  oontraetorB 
were  ente  enough  to  make  aa  amaiing  barf^ain, 
they  have  kept  the  line  m  splendid  order,  and  np 
to  this  moment  ^  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
there  are  not  better  carriages,  finer  engines,  and 
a  bettet  plant  ia  the  world,  than  are  to  be 
fonnd  on  the  Fetcnburg  and  Moscow  Railway. 

AUOSa  THS  BOBSE-EEBFIBS  AT  HOSCOW. 
But  my  travel  now  extends  more  than  five 
hundred  Enriiah  miles  beyond  the  railway,  and 
at  Moscow  I  most  eive  myself  up  to  the  tenda 
mercies  of  yeamshicis,  taiwitasses,  hack-horses, 
indesoribaMe  and  unknown  roads,  filthy  inns,  and 
abominable  statiou-honaes.  In  an  evil  hour  I 
had  made  a  business  engagement  in  the  south  of 
Russia,  which  would  require  more  than  ttrelve 
months'  reudence  on  the  spot ;  and  as  the  climate 
and  country  were  said  to  be  fine,  and  a  first- 
class  residence,  with  other  good  things,  were 
promised,  I  took  my  whole  family  with  me, 
determined  to  make  a  pleasure  tnp  of  it,  if 
possible.  So,  I  had  with  me  a  wife,  and  half  a 
dozen  young  children,  also  a  handy  man,  who 
had  just  arrived  from  England  seeking  work, 
and  who  went  to  assist  in  the  practical  part  of 
the  iMiain^w  I  ^""^  undertaken.  Tlus  hiati 
turned  out  an  invaloable  &ieiul  for  'a  rough 
journey,  and  an  ezoellent  comrade  in  all  out- 
door q>orts.  He  had  broad  ahculders,  and 
the  most  powerful  arms  I  ever  saw.  The  only 
difGoulty  I  had  with  him  was  to  keep  him  from 
using  bis  arras  like  siedge-haoiTners  on  Rus- 
sians of  every  d^;ree  for  real  or  imsginaiy 
outrages  on  OUT  dignity  as  true-bom  English  men. 
And  aa  he  did  not  osdentand  one  wud  of 
Rasa,  he  was  ecmstantij  the  prey  of  false  imafp- 
uations. 
A  journey  of  eight  hundred  versts  in  Rnsna 
an  undertaking  of  some  risk  for  able-bodied 
en;  bnt  if  females  end  chihlren  are  added, 
there  ia  need  of  more  than  ordinary  care  in  de- 
iiding  on  the  best  method  of  taking  it.  So,  in 
in  English  lodging-hou^e,  on  the  second  day  of 

3  arrival  in  Moscow,  I  held  after-dinner  con- 
tation  with  four  or  five  experienced  English- 


he  had  himself  adopted.  One  was  clearly  ia 
favour  of  the  government  diligence  as  far  as  U 
went.  But  as  this  involved  constant  travelling 
without  atoppiuf  for  five  nights  and  days,  at  a 
cost  of  twenty-ore  loables  ewh,  on  the  chass^ ; 
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and,  ^ter  that,  two  hundred  vents  aerois  the 
aomittj,  without  itoppiag  £ot  isst ;  the  ohildm 
might  pToboblj  fftll  sulk,  tJia  women,  be  koodud 
up,  ana  we  might  be  left  in  sodm  oatlam&A 
desert  to  reeo?er  health  or  strength.  I  was 
against  that  method  of  travel. 

"  Bargain,  then,  with  a  ;e«nabick  to  tskc  ja\i 
tight  through,  all  the  wa;,  with  oro  act  of 
hunei.    Yon  can  atop  when  jou  like." 

"  Aj,"  said  another,  "and  ^fou'll  h>re  to  atop 
wban  jon  don't  like,  and  u  long  as  he  mafohooee, 
to  leat  the  hoises.  You'll  be  twenty  iajv  on 
the  road." 

"  That,"  I  said,  "  is  not  a  promising  mef^hod 
of  travel." 

"Then  get  apadatnahni,  and  take  the  A«e 
poet.  So,  jon  can  c;a  forward  or  stop  to  i«eniit 
as  jaa  are  inclined.^' 

"NevM  do  that,"  said  another;  "yonwillbe 
detained  at  the  stations  hours  and  houra,  waitiK 
for  horses,  in  spite  of  yoor  padsroshni.  It  wifl 
take  joa  as  long  to  get  to  jour  joutimj's  end  as 
if  yon  travelled  with  one  set,  and  it  will  oost  three 
tnnes  the  money.  I  stick  by  the  govomroent 
diligence." 

"Come,"  I  said,  to  nty  beiping  hand,  "let  n£ 
go  and  see  what  bomin  we  can  mak«  with  the 

I'eamshioks.  I  would  rather  make  the  journey 
eisurely  ;  twenty  days  is  certainly  too  much, 
but  let  na  hear  what  they  say." 

Off  we  went  to  the  qaartnr  where  the  posting 
establisLmenta  of  these  people  are  sitoatea. 
There  was  no  difficult  iu  Qnding  it,  bnt  as  I 
crossed  the  bridge  and  went  down  bto  the  low 

Snarter  awred  to  yeamshioks  and  tbeir  teams, 
felt  inclined  to  ohms  mvself,  like  a  good 
BossiRD.  It  was  getting  oaA;  the  streets, 
honses,  and  people  had  a  villanous,  black,  hans- 
dog  look.  I  coold  almost  have  tamed  back, 
but  it  was  too  late.  We  looked  like  customer, 
and,  before  we  ooold  turn  loond,  were  sur- 
rounded by  some  twenty  or  thirty  rival  yeani- 
shicks,  who  rushed  oat  upon  us  from  yawning 
twisted  wooden  gatew^s  and  sauU  tumble- 
down honses. 

"  I  want  two  troikas  to  go  as  far  as  Karkoff. 
Where  are  your  horses  and  conveyances  ?" 
"  Here— this  way,  baron." 
And  I  was  good-naturedly,  bnt  with  firm  de- 
cision, dragged  through  a  msmal  archway  into 
a  dirty  court-yard,  Eurronnded  by  sheds  propped 
at  all  sorts  cf  angles  upon  wooden  posts.    Ii 
'     these  sheds  were  horses  hy  the  score,  cattli 
that  currycomb  hadnevcr  scratched,  nor  wisp  o 
straw  de&led.    By  this  time,  fifty  driven  liac 
,     assembled,  and  as  nothing  pleases  a  Russian  s( 
well  as  a  good  stiff  bargain,  I  began  my  offers  at 
the  lowest  figure. 

"  For  two  tarantassea,  six  horses,  and  straw 
'     for  each  to  Karkoff,  in  ten  days ;  if  more  time 
I    is  taken  a  redaction  of  ten  roulues  per  day- 
i     forty  roubles." 

I         "Baron!  mylord!  your exceHencj !  Say  oi 
I     hundred  roubles  and  fifteen  days." 
[         "No;  forty." 

"Go,Uien.'' 
I        "No;  forty-five." 


Eigfatv,    Horses  like  deers  and  excellent 
carriages  tor  eighty !" 

This  went  on  until  I  got  to  sixty  roubles, 
then  to  seventy. 

Now,  hear  my  last  word-    Fil  give  seventy 


pull  me  Eitiier  sod  tfaither,  each  that  he  mi^t  se- 
cnre  me  to  himself.  I  was  first  pnlled  to  this  side, 
(ten  lifted  to  the  otiier,  and  my  hat  fell  off  in 
the  confusion.  My  handy  man  with  the  strong 
arms  had  be«Q  jostled  to  the  ontaide  of  the 
circle,  not  understanding  a  word  of  onr  dis- 
course ;  but  when  he  saw,  as  he  thoi^ht,  violent 
hands  laid  on  me,  ha  aniang  among  the  fifty 
driven,  and  a  right  and  left  hand  blow  from  hu 
sledge  hammers  sent  down  two  who  bad  hold  of 
me,  to  bite  the  duat.  Before  I  could  atop  iiim, 
down  went  another  two:  "Thart,yonmuckTar- 
it,  I'll  handle  you!  I'll  lam  you  to  lay  hands' 
B  freebom  Buglisfamau  !"  His  eye  bghting 
the  spoke  of  an  old  broken  cart-wheel,  in 
another  mwnent  he  was  fiouirabinffith^hiathe 
air  and  chasing  the  poor  astonished  fellows  ronnd 
theyard.  "Now,"  he  said,  panting aa  he  came 
up  to  me,  "iefs  bolt,  gov'nur;  t'road's  clear." 
I  thought  it  high  time  to  escspe,  and  we  both 
made  a  rush  to  the  atreet,  but  just  in  time  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  four  police.  Ifv  handy  man 
dropped  hia  cudgel  in  presence  of  the  cutlaaaes, 
and  amid  the  yella  and  shouts  of  a  great  crowd, 
which,  however,  did  cot  follow  us,  we  were 
marched  through  the  streets  to  the  police-office. 

IN  THE  HANDS  <Jg  THS  POUOB. 

Oce  of  onr  captors  questioned  me  on  the  way ; 
but  I  prudently  replied  in  their  official  language, 
by  simply  putting  a  ronble  into  the  hands  of  each 
soldier.  That  exphuned  everything.  When  we 
got  into  the  presence  of  the  district  magistrate, 
an  officer  in  blue  clothes  and  brass  buttons  (a 
chinovnick),  I  made  no  reply  to  airf  of  his  ques- 
tions, hut  only  shook  my  head,  whue  seveKl  of 
the  yeamshicks  making  their  appearance  with 
bruised  heads  and  faces,  told  their  tale :  how 
that  they  were  quietly  hai^ning  with  me,  and 
had  nearly  cocclnded,  when  that  mad  English- 
men rnshal  amongst  them  with  a  great  iron  bat 
and  inflicted  all  the  wounds  his  excellency  saw. 

"  Where  is  the  iron  bar  ?  Soldiers,  wny  did 
you  not  bring  lia  iron  bar  with  you  f" 

"  Tliere  was  no  iron  bar,  your  honour,  and 
wB  saw  no  fig^ting>  Thrae  two  UngUsnmen 
who  can  speak  no  Itasaian  (that  is  valne  for 
one  rouble)  were  quietly  leaving  the  yard  (good 
for  another).  We  would  not  have  brought 
them  here,  but  these  pica  of  yeamshioks  were 
like  to  devour  them  (wdl  wortii  a  third),  so  we 
took  cliarge  of  them  for  safety."  (Vdne  re- 
ceived ;  four  roubles.) 

"  Here,  VasLlia,  tell  the  interpreter  to  come 
from  the  Stone  Cabinet;"  and  to  my  astonish- 
ment there  entered  one  of  the  gueats  I  bad  left 
at  the  dinner-table. 

He  looked  at  us  a  moment,  as  a  pwfect 
stranger  would,  and  turning  to  the  msgutiate, 
said, "  What  is  your  pleasure  t" 
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"  Be  pleued  to  uk  them  how  tliis  affair  liap- 

"  I  am  astonished  to  find  jon  here,  bat  tell 
Die  what  it  means,"  said  the  interpreter. 

I  told  him  plainlj  and  trulj,  and  said  that  as  I 
did  Dot  want  to  pass  a  lug^t  in  the  office,  if  ten 

ronbies  would  beof  anj  ose "Oh!"  he  said, 

"  that  in  the  ver;  thing  to  settle  the  whole  ques- 
tion ;  gire  them  to  me."  After  getting  the 
ronUes,  he  tnmed  to  the  magistrate,  and  I  heard 
him  explaining  the  case  eiactlj  m  I  told  it.  The 
maf^traie  laughed  heartily  at  mj  handj  man'a 
mistake.  "  But  wb;  pretend  ignorance  of  the 
laugnage  here,"  he  said  to  me. 

"  I  was  afriud  mj  tongne  might  get  ns  into 
tronble  with  imperfect  Roas.  But  h£i  I  tnowu 
joa  better  I  should  have  told  all  at  once." 

"Come  here,"  lie  aaid  to  the  yeamsbidcs. 
"  Ye  sons  of  doge,  here  are  fooi  rooblea  &om 
thia  gentleman  to  heal  joui  &ces,  but  take 
care  jou  don't  come  hither  again  with  such  a 
Ijing  tale  about  a  mad  Englishman  and  an 
ircakDar.  Begone,  pigs!"  Tne;  received  tbe 
money  and  bowed  themselves  oat,  evidoitl;  well 
pleased  with  this  morsel  of  justice. 

On  the  wa;  home,  I  asked  the  English  inter- 
preter what  was  done  with  the  other  six  roubles  1 

"Hosh!"  be  said;  "Isupposetbeyhave  neg- 
lected to  pie  back  the  change." 

"  Shall  I  ran  back  and  ask  for  it  ?" 

"  I  think  yon  had  better  not.  Let  well  alone." 

But,  mj  oaj'a  adventures  with  the  police 


had  I  Tctnrned  to  my 

lodging,  than  I  foand  fresh  trouble.    My  wife 
haa  laid  down  a  diamond  ring  on  tbe  washing- 


stand  in  her  room,  when  washing  her  hands,  and 
had  left  it  there.  It  was  gone;  sowas  aRussian 
girl,  a  scrrant  of  the  house,  who  was  tbe  only 
person  who  had  been  in  tbe  room.  Now,  the 
riog  being  a  favourite,  and  receiTcd  on  a  mo- 
luentoos  occasion,  my  wife  tras  resolved  to 
get  it  back,  and  she  had  taken  instant  measures 
for  the  pnipose,  just  at  she  would  have  done  in 
EngUna:  forgetiiog  for  the  moment  that  she 
was  in  Hnsgia,  where  no  stolen  property  ever  m 
got  back.  She  had  found  somebody  to  show 
her  the  newest  police-office,  had  gone  there, 
andhadgiveninformationof  her  loss.  Her  state- 
ment liM  been  taken  down  on  a  large  doca- 
ment,  which  it  had  taken  an  hour  to  write ;  and 
this  she  had  aigncd.  After  her  retnrn  to  the 
bouse,  two  pouce-officers  who  bad  come  to 
make  minute  mvestigalion  of  tbe  premises,  had 
asked  and  received  lood  and  vodka.  They  hod 
also  written  out  another  long  document,  which 
both  the  landlord  and  my  wile  had  to  sign,  and 
then  they  had  gone  away  saying  that  she  would 
have  to  appear  to-morrow  again,  and  he  re-ex- 
amined by  the  chief  of  tbe  ponce.  This  was  the 
state  of  things  I  foand,  on  coming  in.  My  wife 
iras  beginning  to  cool,  and  to  perceive  also  that 
it  was  one  thing  to  lose  a  diamoud  riag^in  Russia, 
and  quite  another  thing  to  hope  to  get  it  back.  I 
took  my  bat  without  a  word,  and  made  for  the 


SB  fast  as  an  "isTostcbick"  conld 
take  me,  with  the  pleasant  sense  of  another  tea 
roubles  gone.  Making  my  way  to  the  chief 
officer  on  dn^,  I  said,  "  Pray  excuse  me,  your 
honour.  Mi  wife  has  been  here  about  a  dia- 
mond ring  F" 

"  Oh  yes,  that  affair  is  all  in  band;  we  have 
taken  two  depositions  alreadv,  and  to-morrow 
we  shall  take  a  third.  After  that,  we  shall  want 
yonr  testimony  about  the  ring  being  in  nmt 
infe'Bpossession,and  adeecripuonof  it:  wnere 
it  was  made,  and  its  value.  We  shall  then 
begin  to  look  out  for  the  prl." 

''You  are  verr  kind.  There  ia 
of  your  zeal  in  tlie  affair,  but  I  a 
say  it  ii  all  a  mistake  on  my  wife's  part.  She 
hu  mode  a  very  nnluc^  mistake  about  this 
ring." 

"  How  so,  sir  f  After  all  the  trouble  she  haa 
put  ns  to,  she  has  not  loat  the  ring  ?  A  fine 
story!     But  the  case  must  go  on." 

"Yes,  she  is  quite  aware  of,  and  sorry  for, 
the  great  trouble  yon  have  had ;  and  there  are 
ten  roubles  as  a  recompense  for  that  trouble,  and 
there  are  two  for  the  clerks.  She  will  take  it  as  a 
great  favour  if  you  will  do  no  more  in  the 
matter.  Just  let  it  pass  as  tbe  mistake  of  a 
woman.  Now,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  stop 
all  further  proceedings  in  tbia  matter  P" 

"  Why-— ah ! — yes ;  you  see  it  is  against  rule 
this.  But  as  the  papers  have  not  gone  before 
the  chief,  it  can  be  done,  I  dare  say.  I  am  glad 
you  have  found  the  ring.  You  shall  hear  no 
more  of  it.    Adieu!" 

We  had  ven  nearly  been  in  for  six  months 
waiting  in  Moscow,  and  endless  wony  and 
expense,  without  the  most  remote  chance  of 
the  stolen  trinket- 
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A  STKMGE  STORY. 

BT  TBB  &UTBOB  OW   "  MT  ■OTSI,"   "  MBMZl,"    4c. 
CHAPTEa  MHV. 

I  TAiiEES  on  slowly  and  with  the  downcast 
head  of  a  man  absorbed  in  meditation.  I  had 
gw'ned  the  broad  place  in  which  the  main  streets 
of  the  town  oonverged,  when  I  was  overtaken  by 
a  violent  storm  of  nun.  I  soo^t  shelter  under 
the  dark  archwa;  of  that  eotivice  to  the  district 
of  Abbey  Hill  which  was  still  called  Monk- 
gate.  The  shadow  within  the  arch  was  so  deep 
that  I  was  not  awaie  that  I  had  a  companion 
tiil  I  heard  my  own  name,  close  at  my  side.  I 
recognised  the  voice  before  I  oonld  distingnish 
the  foim  of  Sir  Philip  DerraJ. 

"The   storm  will   bo   loon   over,"  said   he, 
quietly.    "I  saw  it  coming  on  in  time.    I  fear 
you  neglected  the  first  warning  of  those  i 
clouda,  iad  must  be  already  drenched." 

I  made  no  reply,  but  moved  inToInntarilyaway 
towards  the  month  of  the  ardi. 

"  I  see  that  you  cherish  a  grodge  against  i 
resnm^  Sir  Philip.    "Axe  you,  thei^  by  nature 
vindictive  f" 

Somewhat  softened  by  the  friendly  tone  of 
IHb  reproach,  I  answered,  half  in  jest,  half  ' 
earnest, 

"  Xou  mast  own.  Sir  Philip,  that  I  have  some 
little  reason  for  the  oncharitable  anger  your 
question  imputes  to  me.  But  I  can  for^ve  yon 
on  one  condition." 

"What  is  that F" 

"  The  possession,  for  half  an  hour,  of  that  mys- 
terious steel  casket  which  yon  carry  about  with 
you,  and  foil  permission  to  analyse  and  teat  its 
contents," 

"  Your  analysis  of  the  contents,"  returned  Sir 
Philip,  dryly,  "would  leave  jou  as  ignorant  as 
before  of  the  usee  to  which  Uiej  can  be  applied. 
But  I  will  own  to  you  frankly,  that  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  select  some  ccnfidsjit  among  men  of 
science,  to  whom  I  may  safely  communicate  the 
woodetful  properties  which  certain  essenc 
that  casket  possess.  I  invite  your  acquaintance, 
nay,  your  friendship,  in  the  hope  that  I  maj 
such  a  confidant  in  yon.  Sut  the  casket  contains 
other  combioatioas,  which,  if  wasted,  could  uot 
be  re-auppKed ;  at  least,  bj  any  process  which 
the  gnat  Master  from  whom  I  received  them 


placed  within  reach  of  my  knowledge.  In  this 
they  resemble  the  diamond ;  when  the  chemist 
has  found  that  the  diamond  afibrda  no  other  sub- 
stance by  its  comboation  than  pure  carbonio  acid 
gas,  and  that  the  only  chemical  difference  be- 
tween the  costliest  diamond,  and  a  lump  of  pore 
charcoal,  is  a  porportion  of  hydrogen,  less  than 
lodon  part  of  the  weight  of  the  sabstance— can 
the  cbenist  make  yon  a  diamond  F 

"  These,  theo,  the  more  potent,  but  also  the 
more  perilous  of  the  casket's  contents,  shall  be 
explored  by  no  science,  submitted  to  no  teat. 
They  are  tht  keys  to  masked  doors  in  the  nun- 
parts  of  Nature,  which  no  mortal  can  pass 
through  without  rousing  dread  sentries  never 
seen  upon  this  aide  her  walL  The  powers  they 
confer  are  secrets  locked  in  my  brcaat,  to  be  lost 
in  my  grave;  as  the  casket  which  lies  on  my 
breast  shall  not  be  transferred  to  the  bands  i^ 
another,  till  all  the  rest  of  my  earthly  pos- 
sessions pass  away  with  my  last  breath  in  life, 
and  my  first  in  eternity." 

"Sir  Philip  Derval,"  said  I,  struggling  against 
the  appeals  to  fancy  or  to  awe,  made  in  words 
so  strange,  uttered  in  a  tone  of  earnest  convic- 
tion, and  heard  amidst  the  glare  of  the  lightning, 
the  howl  of  the  winds,  and  the  roll  of  the 
thunder — "Sir  Philip  Derval,  you  accost  me  in 
language  which,  hot  for  my  experience  of  the 
powers  at  your  command,  I  should  hearwith  the 
contempt  that  is  doe  to  the  vaunts  of  a  mounte- 
bank, or  the  pity  we  give  to  the  morbid  belieb 
of  his  dupe.  As  it  is,  I  decline  the  confidence 
with  which  you  would  favoui  me,  subject  to 
the  conditions  which  it  seems  you  would  im- 
pose. My  profession  abandons  to  quacks  all 
drugs  which  may  not  he  analysed;  all  secreta 
which  may  not  he  fearlessly  told.  I  cannot 
visit  you  at  Derval  Court.  I  oannot  trust  my- 
self, voluntarily,  again  in  the  power  of  a  man, 
who  has  arts  of  which  I  may  not  examine  the 
natoje,  by  which  he  can  impoae  on  my  imagi- 
nation and  steal  away  my  reason." 

"Refieot  well,  before  you  ao  decide,"  said  Sir 
Philip,  with  a  solemnity  that  was  atem,  "  If  you 
refuse  to  be  wamed  and  to  be  aimed  by  me,  your 
reason  and  your  imagination  will  alike  be  sub- 
jected to  influences  which  I  can  only  explain  by 
telling  you  that  there  is  truth  in  those  imme- 
morial legends  which  depose  to  the  existence  of 

"  Magio  1" 
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"There  is  magic  of  two  kinda — the  doA  and 
eril,  appertainuig  to  witchcraft  or  necromancy; 
the  pure  and  benefiaent,  which  is  bnt  philoaophr, 
^plied  to  eert^  m^teiiei  in  Nataue  MSmoU 
from  the  beaten  traol£s  of  science,  but;  trhidi 
deepened  the  wisdom  of  ancient  sages,  and  can 
yet  nnriddle  the  mTtJu  of  depai'ted  races." 

"Sir  Philip,"  I  saidt.mthimpatieat  indangiy 
iBt«miption,  "  if  jon  think  that  a  jargon  of  this 
kind  be  worthy  a  msa  of  your  acquirements  and 
■tation,  it  is  at  least  a  waste  of  time  tc  addiess 
it  to  me.  I  am  led  to  conclade  that  yon  desire 
to  mate  iis«  of  me  for  some  purpose  which  I 
have  a  right  to  suppose  honest  and  upright,  be- 
osoee  bU  ^u  kaow  of  me  is,  that  I  rendered' to 
your  relation  services  which  cannot  lower  my  clw- 
lacter  in  your  eyes.  If  your  objsct  be,  ta  yoa 
hare  intimated,  to  ud  yoa  in  exposing  and  dis- 
abling a  man  whose  antecedents  have  been  those 
of  guilt,  and  \rho  threatens  with  danger  the 
society  which  receives  him,  you  most  give  me 
proofs  that  are  not  redacihle  to  magic ;  and  you 
must  prepossess  me  against  the  person  yoa  accuse, 
not  by  powders  and  fumes  that  disorder  the 
bndn,  but  by  eubatautial  statements,  such  as 
jnsti^  one  man  ia  condemning  another,  And, 
since  you  have  thought  fit  to  convince  me  that 
theie  are  chemical  means  at  your  disposal,  by 
which  the  imagination  can  be  so  affected  as  to 
accept,  temporarily,  illusions  for  realities,  so  I 
again  demand,  and  now  still  more  decidedly  than 
before,  that  wlule  you  address  yourself  to  my 
reason,  whether  to  explain  your  object  or  to  vin- 
dicate your  ohaj^es  against  a  man  whom  I  have 
admitted  to  my  acquaintance,  you  will  divest 
yourself  of  all  means  and  agencies  t«  warp  my 
judgment,  so  illicit  and  ftsudulent  as  those  which 
you  own  yourself  to  possess.  Let  the  casket, 
with  all  its  contents,  be  transferred  to  my  hands, 
and  pledge  me  your  word  that,  in  gmiig  that 
casket,  you  reserve  to  yourself  no  other  means 
by  whidi  chemistry  can  be  abased  to  those  in- 
flaeoccB  over  physical  organisation,  which  igno- 
rance or  imposture  may  ascribe  to — magic." 

"I  accept  no  conditions  for  my  confidence, 
though  I  think  the  better  of  you  for  attempting 
to  make  them.  If  I  live,  you  will  seek  me  your- 
self, and  implore  my  aid.    Meanwhile,  listen 

to  m^  and " 

"I4oi  I  prefer  the  rain  and  the  thunder  to  the 
,  whispers  that  steal  to  my  ear  in  the  dark  from 
'    one  of  whom  I  liave  reason  to  beware." 

So  saying,  I  stepped  forth,  and  at  that  moment 

;    the  lightning   flashed  through  the  arch,  and 

^    broughtintofnll  view  the  foce  of  the  man  beside 

i    me.    Seen  by  that  glare,  it  wsb  pale  as  the  face 

of  a  corpse,  but  its  expression  was  oompassicnuite 

and  serene. 

I  hesitated,  for  the  expreanon  of  that  hneless 
oonnl«nance  tonclnd  me;  it  was  not  the  bee 
which  inspires  distrust  or  fear. 
"Come,"  said  I,  gently;  "giant  my  '         ' 

lis  nmmVit " 


fae  casket " 

"It  is  no  scruple  of  distrust  that  scnr  makes 
lat  demand  j  it  is  a  curiosity  which  in  itself  isa 


feaiful  tempter.    Did  yoa  now  possess  what  at 

this  moment  yon  desire,  how  bitterly  you  woold 

"Bo  yon  still  refcse my  demand f 

"I  refuse." 

"If  tiNBTOuieally'needme,  it  is  you  who  will 
repent." 

I  passed  ham  the  «eh  ii^  the  opsi  space. 
The  rain  had  paused,  tlie  thunder  was  more  dis- 
tant. I  looked  bank  when  I  had  gained  the 
opposite  nde  of  the  way,  at  ihe  angle  of  a  street 
wtueh  led  to  my  own  house.  As  I  did  so,  again 
the  skies  listened,  bat  the  flash  was  compara- 
tively slight  and  evanescent ;  it  did  not  penetrate 
the^oom  of  the  arch;  it  did  not  bring  the  form 
of  Sir  Philip  into  view ;  but,  just  onder  the  base 
of  the  outer  bnttress  to  the  gateway,  I  descried 
the  ontline  of  a  daik  ^nre,  cowering  down, 
huddled  up  for  shelter,  the  ouUine  so  indistinct 
and  so  soon  lost  to  sight,  as  the  flash  faded,  that 
I  ooold  not  distinguish  if  it  were  mau  <a'  brute. 
If  it  were  some  chance  passer-by,  who  had  son^t 
refuge  from  the  rain,  and  overheard  any  part  of 
our  strange  talk,  "thelis^ner,"  thought  I,  with 
a  half  anile,  "must  have  been  loightily  per- 
plexed." 

cttiPToaxixv. 
"  Ok  reaching  my  own  h&me,  Ifound  my  servant 
sitting  np  for  me  with  the  informatioa  that  saj 
attendance  was  immediately  required.  The  little 
boy  whom  Uargiave's  canlessness  had  so  injured, 
and  for  whose  iqjury  he  bad  shown  so  little  feel- 
ing, had  been  weakened  by  the  conflnemeat  whidi 
the  nature  of  the  injury  required,  and  for  the 
last  few  days  had  been  generally  ailing,  TW 
father  had  come  to  my  house  a  few  minutes  before 
I  readied  it,  in  great  distress  of  mind,  saying  that 
his  child  had  beoi  seised  witli  fever;  and  had  be- 
come delirious.  Hearing  that  I  was  at  the  mayor's 
house,  he  had  hnided  tiiither  in  search  t£  me. 

Ifejtasifitwereidmostaieliefto  the  troubled 
and  haunting  thonghu  which  tormented  me,  to 
be  summoned  t«  the  exercise  of  a  familiar  know- 
ledge. I  hastened  to  the  bedside  of  the  little 
suJIbrer,  and  soon  forgot  all  else  in  the  anxions 
straggle  for  a  human  life.  The  straggle  promised 
to  be  Euocessfnl ;  the  worst  symptoms  began  to 
yield  to  remedies  prompt  and  energetic,  if  simple. 
I  remained  at  the  house,  rather  to  comfort  and 
support  the  parents,  than  because  my  continued 
attendance  was  absolutely  needed,  till  the  night 
was  well-nigh  gone,  and,  all  cause  of  immediate 
danger  having  snhaided,  I  then  found  myself  once 

ire  in  the  streets.    An  atmosphere  palely  clear 

the  grey  of  dawn  had  succeeded  to  ^e  thunder- 
donds  of  the  stormy  night;  the  street-Umps, 
here  and  there,  burned  wan  and  still.  I  was 
'alking  slowly  and  wearily,  so  tired  out  that  I 
IBS  scarcely  conscious  of  my  own  thoughts,  when 
in  a  narrow  lone,  my  feet  stopped  almost  me- 
chanically before  a  human  form  stretched  at  foil 
length  in  the  centre  of  the  road,  right  in  my  path. 
1^  form  was  dark  in  the  shadow  thrown  from 
the  neighbouring  houses.  "  Some  poor  drnnkard," 
thought  I,  and  the  humani^  imepanble  frommy 
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oUing  not  allowisg  me  to  leave  a  feUow-ctMtnre 
tliiu  exposed  to  the  riik  of  being  ran  oru  b;  the 
fint  drowsy  waggoner  who  might  pau  along  the 
thotooghfarB,  I  atoopod  to  ronae  and  to  lift  the 
form,  WlatwaamjhorrorwhennirejesmetthB 
rigid  stare  of  a  drad  man'i.  I  staitad,  looked 
again;  it  was  the  faoa  of  Sii  Philip  Derral!  He 
ma  Ifing  on  hiabaok,tlte  oountenanoe  nptnmed, 
A  dad  ftaoom  ooaugfoHD  tie  bnwt— wrdned, 
b7  two  gfautlr  wonuda— moidend  oat  long 
iDue;  tlu  blood  wib  still  waim.  Stnnnad  and 
tenw-stoakon,  I  stood  banding  orer  tho  bod;. 
Saddenlf  I  waa  toadied  oa  the  iboKldei. 

"HoUol  vlniii&tlu3F"nidagtiiSToioe. 

*'  Unida !"  I  answered,  in  hollow  aecenta, 
irtiidi  aonnded  stiangolj  to  bit  own  eat. 

"  Itfurder !  ■□  it  seems,"  And  the  polioentn 
who  had  thns  accosted  me  lifted  the  body. 

"  A  gentlnnan,  bj  his  dreaa.  How  did  this 
happaiF  How^foKoome  here?"  aol  the  po- 
iunuB  ^awnd  mupicioiul;  at  me. 

At  this   moment  howerei;  there  oame  ^, 
amther  polionniD,  in  iriiom  I  leocemBed  the 
yoDiig  man  whose  sister  I  had  attended 
oared. 

"  Dr.  fenwick,"  said  the  last,  lifting  his  )ut 
rcspectfnllr,  and  at  the  soond  of  my  name  his 
fellow-polioenian  changed  his  manner,  and  mat- 
tered an  t^ology. 

I  now  ooUeoted  myself  soffloientl;  to  state  the 
name  and  tank  of  tha  mnrdered  man.  The  po- 
licemen bore  the  body  to  their  station,  to  which 
I  acoompanied  them.  I  than  lehuned  to  my 
own  boose,  and  had  soaicely  sank  on  my  bed, 
iriico  sleep  oame  otbt  me.  Bnt  what  a  sleep ! 
Never  (ill  then  had  I  knows  how  awfully  dis- 
tinct  dreams  can  be.  The  phtmtasmagorui  of 
the  naturalist's  oollection  revived.  Life  again 
MToke  in  the  serpent  and  the  tiger,  the  eoorpion 
uoved,  and  the  rultnn  Q^iped  its  wings.  And 
there  waa  Ma^fiaTe  and  there  Sir  Philip ;  bat 
their  poaitioa  of  power  wsi  reversed.  Ai^Mu- 
gmve's  foot  was  on  the  breast  of  the  dead  man. 
Still  I  slept  (m  till  I  was  roused  by  the  snmmons 
toattendonUr.Vigors,  themagistiMe,  towhom 
the  police  had  reported  the  nrarder, 

I  dressed  hastily  and  went  forth.  Aslpaswd 
thraugh  the  atrset,  I  finmd  that  the  diamal  news 
had  alnady  spread.  I  was  aoooated  on  m;  way 
to  the  mapstiate  by  a  hundred  eager,  tremakns. 


The  scanty  evidence  I  eonld  impart  was  soon 
given.  My  introdoction  to  Sir  Fbilip  at  the 
mayts's  boose,  onr  accidental  meetjng  uider  the 
arch,  my  discovery  of  the  corpse  some  horngMFtsr- 
wards  on  my  return  ftcaa  my  patient,  my  pro- 
feesionalbeliefthatthe  deed  musthave  been  done 
a  very  short  time,  perhaps  bat  a  few  minutes, 
before  I  hod  chanced  npon  its  victim.  But,  in 
that  case,  how  aocount  for  the  long  interv^  that 
had  elapsed  between  the  time  in  which  I  had  left 
Sir  Phil^)  ondei  the  aidi,  and  the  time  in  which 
the  moider  most  have  been  committed  P  Sir 
Philip  ooold  not  have  been  wandering  through 
the  streets  all  those  boon.    liiis  donbt,  how- 


ever, waa  easily  sad  speedi^  cleared  »$.  A  Mr. 
Jeeves,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  aolicitap 
in  the  town,  stated  that  he  had  acted  as  Sir 
Philip's  legal  agent  and  adviser  ever  since  Sir 
Philip  came  of  age,  and  was  chafed  with  &e 
exclusive  management  of  some  valuable  house 
property  which  the  deceased  had  possessed  in 

L ;  that  when  Sir  Philip  had  arrived  in  the 

town  lato  in  the  afternoon  of  the  previous  d^', 
he  had  sent  for  Mr.  Jeeves ;  infonned  him  that 
he.  Sir  Philip,  was  engaged  to  be  mairied;  that 
he  desired  to  have  foil  and  minuto  information 
as  to  the  details  of  his  house  property  (which 
had  gieatly  increased  in  value  since  his  absence 
from  Ti^glnTi^),  in  '^nn'^j^p  w^t.li  t,T^ft  s^ttleinent'^ 
his  marriage  would  render  necessary;  and  that 
this  information  was  also  reqaired  by  him  in  re- 
spect to  a  codicil  he  desired  to  add  to  his  wilL 

He  bad,  acoordinglj;  requested  J£i.  Jeeves  to 
have  all  the  books  sod  statements  oonoemiog  the 
property  ready  for  his  im^teotion  that  night,  when 
he  would  call,  after  leaving  the  ball  which  he  had 
promised  Ihe  mayor,  whom  he  had  accidentally 
met anenteringthetpwn,to  attend.  SirPhiliphad 
also  asked  Mr.  Jeeves  to  detain  one  of  his  clerks 
in  his  ofBoe,  in  order  to  serve  conjointly  with  ISz. 
Jeeves  as  a  witness  to  the  codicil  he  desired  "to 
add  to  hiswiiL    Sir  Philip  hod  accordingly  come    ' 
toMr.Jeevea'shaasealittlebefotemidnight;  had     > 
gone  oaiefully  throngh  aU  the  statements  pre-    I 
pared  for  him,  and  had  executed  the  fresh  codicil 
to  his  testament,  which  testament  he  had  in  Iheir  , 
previous  interview  given  to  Mr.  Jeevea's  cate,   ' 
sealed  up.    Ur.  Jeeves  stated  that  Sir  Philip,    i 
though  a  maa  of  remarkable  tolenls  and  great  ao-   i 
guirement^  waa  extremely  ecoentric,  and  of  a 
very  peremptory  temper  and  that  the  importanee   ' 
attached  toapiomptitndefbr  which  there  seemed   ' 
no  pressing  occaaifm,  did  not  sorptise  him  in  Sir    ' 
PhDipasit  might  have  done  inanordinary  client.    ' 
Sir  Philip  said,  indeed,  that  he  should  devote  the    I 
next  morning  to  the  drafi  for  his  weddiog  settle-   { 
menl^  according  to  the  infoimatioa  of  his  pro- 
perty which  he  had  aoqnired;  and  after  a  visit  of  I 
very  brief  doration  to  Berval  Court,  shonid  quit 
the  neighbourhood  and  tetum  to  Paris,  where 
his  int^ded  bride  then  was,  aud  in  which  city  it 
had  been  settled  that  the  marriage  ceremony 
shonid  take  place. 

Mr,  Jeeves  had,  however,  observed  to  him, 
that  if  he  were  so  soon  to  be  married  it  was 
better  to  pos^one  any  revision  of  testamoitBry 
beqneats,  sinoe  after  marriage  he  wonld  have  to 
ma^  a  new  will  altwether. 

Anri  Sir  Philip  had  simply  answered, 

"Life  is  uooettain;  who  can  be  sura  of  the 
morrow  f" 

Sir  Philip's  visit  to  Mr.  Jeevea's  bouse  had 
lasted  some  hoor^  for  the  conversation  between 
them  bad  branched  off  from  aotoal  business  to 
various  topics.  Mr.  Jeeves  bad  not  noticed  the 
hour  when  Sir  Philip  went ;  he  oould  only  a*s 
that  as  he  attended  him  to  the  street  door,  he  ob- 
served, rather  to  his  own.sotiois^  that  it  w 
dose  opon  daybreak. 
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Sir  Philip's  body  had  been  fbimd  not  many 
yards  distaikt  from  the  hotel  at  which  he  had 
pat  np,  and  to  which,  therefore,  he  was  eridently 
retnrning  when  '  he  left  Mr.  Jeeves.  As  old- 
foshioned  hotel,  which  hod  been  the  principal  one 

at  L when  Sii  Philip  left  England,  though 

now  oatiiTaSed  by  the  oew  and  more  ceutial 
establishment,  in  which  MargraTe  was  domi- 
raied. 

The  piimaiy  and  natnra!  lappodtion  was,  that 
Sii  Fhihp  had  been  mnrdered  for  the  a^e  of 
plunder ;  and  this  anppositiou  waa  bame  out  by 
the  &ct  to  which  bis  ralet  deposed :  tiz. 

That  Sir  Philip  had  about  hia  peraon,  on 
going  to  t^e  mayor's  house,  a  purse  conbihiiiig 
notea  and  aoYereigna ;  and  this  puiae  waa  sow 
missing. 

The  valet,  who,  though  an  Albanian,  spoke 
English  fluently,  said  that  tbe  puise  bad  a  f^ld 
clasp,  on  whidi  Sir  Philip's  crest  and  initials 
were  engraved.    Sir  Philip's  watch  was,  hoi 
ever,  nnfaken. 

And,  now,  it  was  not  without  a  quick  beat  of 
the  heart,  Uiat  I  heard  the  valet  declare  that 
a  steel  casket,  to  which  Sir  Philip  attached 
extraordinary  valae,  and  always  carried  abont 
with  him,  was  also  missing. 

The  Albanian  described  this  casket  a 
ancient  Byzantiaa  workmanship,  opening  with  a 
peculiar  spring,  only  known  to  Sir  Philip,  in  whose 
possession  it  had  been,  so  far  aa  the  servant 
knew,  about  three  years ;  when,  after  a  visit 
to  Aleppo,  in  which  the  servant  had  not  ac- 
companied him,  he  had  first  observed  it  in  his 
master's  hands.  He  was  asked  if  this  easket 
contained  articles  to  account  for  tbe  value  Sir 
liiilip  set  on  it--flnch  as  jewels,  bank-notes,  let- 
ters of  credit,  ie.  The  man  replied  that  it  might 
poaaibty  do  so ;  he  had  never  been  allowed  the  op- 
portunity of  examining  its  contents ;  but  that  he 
was  cectain  the  casket  held  medicineB,  fbi  he 
had  seen  Sir  Philip  take  from  it  some  i 
phiab,  by  whioh  he  had  performed  great  i 
in  the  East,  and  cspeci^ly  during  a  pestilence 
which  had  visited  Damascus,  just  after  Sir  Philip 
had  urived  at  that  dty  on  quitting  Aleppo. 
Almost  every  Eoropeau  traveller  is  supposed  to 
be  a  physician;  and  Sir  Philip  was  a  man  of  great 
benevoknce,  and  the  servant  firmly  believed  him 
also  to  be  of  great  medical  skilL  After  this  state- 
ment, it  was  very  naturally  and  generally  con 
jeetuied  that  Sir  Philip  was  an  amateur  discipli 
(rf  homteopathy,  and  that  the  casket  contained 
the  phials  or  globules  in  use  among  homixo- 
patbuts. 

Whether  or  not  Mr.  Vigors  enjoyed  a  vindic- 
tive triumph  in  making  me  feel  the  weight  of  his 
authority,  or  whether  his  temper  was  rnffled  in 
the  excitement  of  so  grave  a  ease,  I  cannot  say, 
but  his  mannerwas  stem  and  his  tone  discourteous 
in  the  questions  which  he  addressed  to  me. 
did  the  questions  themselves  seem  very  pertinent 
to  the  object  of  investigation. 

"Pray,  Dr.  Fenwick,"  said  he,  knitting  his 
tows,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  me  rudely,  "did 


Sir  Philip  Derval,  in  his  conversation  with  yon, 
mention  the  steel  casket  vrtiich  it  seems  he  canied 
about  with  him  f" 

I  felt  my  countenance  change  slightly  as  I 
answered,  "Yes," 

"Did  he  tell  you  what  it  contained?" 

"He  said  it  contained  secrets." 

"  Secrets  of  what  nature,  medicinal  or  chemi- 
cal? Secrets  which  a  physician  mi^t  be  curioas 
to  learn  and  covetous  to  possess  P' 

This  question  seemed  to  me  so  offensively  aig- 
niflcant  that  it  roused  my  indignation,  and  I 
answered  haughtily,  that  "a  phyaiciau  of  ai^ 
d^ree  of  merited  reputation  did  not  much  be- 
Ueve  in,  and  still  less  covet,  those  secrets  in  hu 
art  which  were  the  boast  of  quacks  and  pre- 
tenders," 

"  Uy  question  need  not  offend  yon.  Dr.  Pen- 
wick.  I  put  it  in  another  shape.  Did  Sir  Philip 
Derval  so  boast  of  the  secrets  contained  in  his 
casket,  that  a  quack  or  pretends  might  deem 
9Qch  secrets  of  use  to  him  P' 

"Possibly  he  might,  if  be  believed  in  such  a 

"  Humph— he  might  if  he  so  believed.  I  have 
no  more  questions  to  put  to  yon,  at  present,  Dr. 
Fenwick." 

Little  of  any  importance  in  connexion  with 
the  deoeased,  or  his  murder,  transpired  in  the 
course  of  that  day's  examinatdon  and  inquiries. 

The  next  day,  a  gentleman,  distantly  related  to 
the  young  lady  to  whom  Sir  Philip  was  engaged, 
and  who  bad  been  for  some  time  in  oorrespon- 

dence  with  tbe  deceased,  arrived  at  L .     He 

had  been  sent  for  at  the  suggestion  of  tbe  Al- 
banian servant,  who  said  that  Sir  Philip  had 
stayed  a  day  at  this  gentleman's  house  in  London, 
on  his  way  to  L~— ,  from  Dover. 

The  new  comer,  whose  name  was  Danvera,  gave 
a  more  tonching  pathos  to  the  horror  which  the 
murder  had  excited.  It  seemed  that  the  motives 
which  had  swayed  Sir  Philip  in  the  choice  of 
his  betrothed,  were  aingolarly  pure  and  noble. 
The  young  lady's  father — an  intimate  college 
friend— had  been  visited  by  a  sadden  reverse 
of  fortune,  which  had  brought  on  a  fever 
that  proved  mortal.  He  had  died  some  years 
ago,  leaving  his  only  child  penniless,  andhad  be- 
qu^hed  her  to  the  care  and  guardianship  of  Sir 
Philip. 

The  orphan  received  her  education  at  a  convent 
near  Pans;  and  when  Sir  Philip,  a  few  weeks 
since,  arrived  in  that  city  Siom  the  East,  he 
offered  her  his  hand  and  fortune.  "I  know," 
said  Mr.  Danvers,  "from  the  conversation  I  held 
with  him  when  he  came  to  me  in  London,  that 
he  was  induced  to  this  offer  by  the  consdentious 
desire  to  dischai^  the  trust  consigned  to  him  by 
his  old  friend.  Sir  Philip  was  still  too  young  to 
take  under  his  own  roof  a  female  ward  of 
eighteen,  without  injury  to  her  good  name. 
He  could  only  get  over  that  difficulty  by  making 
the  wud  his  wife.  'She  wiD  be  safer  and 
happier  with  the  man  she  will  love  and  honour 
for  her  father's  eake^'  said  the  chivalrous  gentle- 
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man,  'tlun  she  will  be  nnder  any  otber  roof  I 
could  find  foi  her.' " 

And  nov  there  smTed  another  stranger  to 

L ,  sent  for  by  Mr.  Jeeves,  the  lawyer;— a 

stranger  to  L ,  but  not  to  me ;  my  old  Edis' 

bnr^  aoqnauitaiKxi,  Ulchaid  Strahan. 

TbA  will  in  Mr.  Jeeves's  keeping,  with  its 
recent  oodim),  was  opened  and  read.  The  will 
itself  boie  dote  about  six  years  anterior  to  the 
testator's  tragic  death :  it  was  very  short,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  legacies,  of  which 
the  most  important  was  ten  thousand  pounds  to 
bis  ward,  the  whole  of  his  property  was  left  to 
Blcbard  Strahan,  on  the  condjtion  that  he  took  the 
name  &nd  arms  of  Derral  within  a  year  from  the 
date  of  Sir  Philip's  decease.  The  codicil,  added  to 
the  will  the  night  before  his  death,  incieaaed  the 
legacy  to  the  young  lady  &om  ten  to  thirty  thou- 
sand  pounds,  and  beqaeathed  an  annuity  of  one 
hundred  pounds  a  year  to  his  Albanian  serrant. 
Accompanying  the  wiU,  and  within  the  same  en- 
Tclope,  was  a  sealed  letter,  addressed  to  Biehard 
gtr^ian,  and  dated  at  Paris  two  weeks  before  Sir 
Philip's  decease.  Stishso  brought  that  letter  to 
me.  It  ran  thus ;  "  Bicbard  Strahan,  I  advise 
yon  to  pull  down  the  house  called  Deiral  Court, 
and  to  build  another  on  a  better  site,  the  plans 
of  which,  to  be  modified  according  to  yonr  own 
taste  and  requirements,  will  ,be  found  among 
my  papers.  This  is  a  reconunendatiou,  not  a 
command.  Bat  I  strictly  enjoin  you  entirely 
to  demolish  the  more  ancient  part,  which 
was  cHefiy  occupied  by  myself,  and  to  destroy 
by  fire,  without  perusal,  all  the  books  and  manu- 
scripts found  in  the  safes  in  my  study.  I  have 
i^ipointed  yon  my  sole  executor,  as  well  as  my 
heir,  because  I  have  no  personal  friends  in 
whom  X  can  confide  as  I  trust  I  may  do  in  the 
man  I  have  never  seen,  simply  because  he  will 
bear  my  name  and  represent  my  lineage.  There 
will  be  fonnd  in  my  writing-desk,  which  always 
accompanies  me  in  my  travels,  an  autohio- 
graphical  work,  a  record  of  my  own  life,  com- 
prbing  discoveries,  or  hints  at  discovery,  in 
gdence,  throngh  means  little  cultivated  in  our 
age.  Yoa  wiU  not  be  surprised  that  before 
sdecting  yon  as  my  heir  and  executor,  from 
(jowd  of  relations  not  more  distant,  I  should 
have  made  inquiries  in  order  to  justify  my  selec- 
tion, ^^resultofthoseinquiriesinformsmethat 
you  have  not  yoiitKlf  the  peculiar  knowledge 
nor  tiie  babita  of  mind  that  could  enable  you  to 
judge  of  natters  whidi  demand  the  attainj 
and  the  practice  of  Bcaeaee ;  but  that  you 
an  honest  affiwtionate  nature,  and  wiQ  r^ard 
as  sacred  the  last  injonotions  of  a  benefactoi 
wjoin  you,  then,  to  submit  the  aforesaid 
tLutcript  memoir  to  some  man  on  whoae  character 
for  humauitj  and  honour  yon  can  plaoe 
Sdential  reliance,  and  who  is  accustomed  to 
tiie  study  of  the  poeitive  sciences,  more  espe- 
dally  chemistry,  in  connexion  with  electricity 
■ad  magnetism.  My  desire  is  that  he  sbail 
edit  and  arrange  'Ukis  memoir  for  publication  j 
■od  that,  wherever  he  feels 


doubt  whether  any  discovery,  or  hint  of  dis- 
covery, therein  oontaiived,  would  not  prove  more 
dangerous  than  useful  to  mankind,  he  shall  con- 
sult with  any  other  three  men  of  science  whose 
names  are  a  guarantee  for  probity  and  knowledge, 
andaccordingto  thebest  ofhis  judgment,  after 
such  consultation,  suppress  or  publish  the  passage 
of  which  he  has  so  doubted.  I  own  the  ambition 
which  first  directed  me  towards  studies  of  a  very 
unusual  character,  and  which  has  encouraged 
me  in  their  pursuit  through  many  years  of  volun- 
tary exile,  in  lands  where  they  could  be  best  faci- 
Iit^«d  or  aided— the  ambition  of  leaving  behind 
me  the  renown  of  a  bold  discoverer  in  those 
recesses  (rf  nature  which  philosophy  has  hitherto 
abandoned  to  superstition.  But  I  feel,  at  the 
moment  in  which  I  trace  these  lines,  a  fear  Lest, 
in  the  absorbing  interest  of  researches  which  tend 
to  increase  to  a  marvellous  degree  the  power  of 
man  over  all  matter,  animate  or  fflflnimfttr,  X  m^ 
have  blunted  my  own  moral  perceptions ;  and 
that  there  may  be  much  in  the  laiowlodge  which  I 
sought  and  acquired  from  the  pure  deiire  of  in- 
vestigating hidden  truths,  that  could  be  more 
abused  to  purposes  of  tremeodoos  evil  than  be 
likely  to  conduce  to  benignant  good.  And  of 
this  a  mind  disciplined  to  severe  reasoning,  i 
niiinfiueDced  by  the  enthusiasm  which  has  p-_ 
bably  obscured  my  own  judgment,  should  be  the 
rnqtrejudiced  arbiter. « Much  as  I  have  coveted 
and  still  do  covet  that  fame  which  makes  the 
memory  of  one  man  the  common  inheritance  of 
all,  X  would  infinitely  rather  that  my  name  should 
pass  away  with  my  breath,  than  that  I  should 
transmit  to  my  fellow-men  any  portion  of  a 
knowledge  which  the  good  might  forbear  to 
exercise  and  the  bad  might  unscrupoloualy  per- 
vert. X  bear  about  with  me,  wherever  I  wander, 
a  ceriain  steel  casket.  X  received  this  casket 
with  its  contents  from  a  man  whose  memory  I 
hold  in  profound  veneration.  Should  X  live  to 
Snd  a  person  whom,  after  minute  and  intimate 
trial  of  his  character,  X  should  deem  worthy  of 
such  confidence,  it  is  my  intention  to  communi- 
cate to  him  the  secret  how  to  prepare  and  bow 
to  use  such  of  the  powders  and  essences  stored 
withiuthat  casket  as  X  myself  have  ventured  to 
employ.  Others  I  have  never  tested,  nor  do  X 
know  how  they  could  be  re-supplied  if  lost  oi 
wasted.  But  as  the  contents  of  this  casket,  ii. 
the  hands  of  any  one  not  duly  instructed  as  to 
the  mode  of  applying  them,  would  either  be  use- 
less, or  conduce,  through  inadvertent  and  igno- 
rant misapplioation,  to  the  most  dangerous  conse- 
quences ;  so,  if  I  die  without  having  fouud,  and 
in  writing  named,  such  a  confidant  as  I  have  de- 
scribed above,  I  command  you  immediately  to 
empty  all  the  powders  and  essences  found  thereiQ 
into  any  running  stream  of  water,  which  will  at 
once  harmiessly  dissolve  them.  On  no  acconnt 
must  they  be  cast  into  fire ! 

"This  letter,  Xtichard  Strahan,  will  only  come 
under  your  eyes  in  case  the  plans  and  the  bopea 
which  I  have  formed  for  my  euthly  future  should 
be  tmatr^ed  by  the  death  on  whioh  I  do  not 
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calculate,  hit  agamst  Ae  dunces  of  whicti  this 
irill  and  iMs  letter  provide.  I  bid  abont  to  re-riait 
England,  in  defiance  ot  a  wamiDg  that  I  shall  be 
there  aid))eetcd  to  watt  peril  vhjdi  I  refuse  to 
bm  debwd,  became  I  am  mnriUiBe  that  any 
mean  apprdienmoii  of  personal  daogw  fdunild  en- 
feeble my  nerves  intbediadwrgeof  a  stem  and 
■olemiL  duty.  IF  I  OTereome  that  peril,  you  will 
not  be  my  heir;  my  testament  will  ha  remodelled; 
tlda  letter  will  he  leeilled  and  destroyed.  I  sh^ 
ibnn  ties  irtddi  promise  me  the  hapioness  I  have 
aent  hitlierto  taand,  though  it  is  common  to  idl 
■KB— the  aftctioni  of  home,  the  caresses  of 
dnldren,  anuinjcwhom  I  may  find  one  to  whom 
liBreafl«r  I  may  betpieath,  in  my  knowledire,  a 
brnoUer  heritage  than  my  lands.  In  that  ease, 
however,  my  first  care  wonid  be  to  assnie  your 
om  fbrbmes.  And  the  ram  whiidt  this  codicil 
aasores  to  my  betrothed,  would  be  transferred 
to  yooraelf  on  my  wedding-day.  Bo  yon  know 
why,  never  havmg  seen  yon,  I  thns  select  yon 
for  preferenoe  to  all  my  other  kindred  F  Why 
ny  heart,  in  wrtting  thos,  warms  to  your  image  P 
■Bidiard  Strahan,  yonr  only  sister,  many  years 
dder  than  yonrself— you  were  then  a  child — 
was  the  ol^ject  of  my  first  Jove.  We  were  to 
have  been  wedded,  for  her  parents  deceived  me 
into  the  belief  that  she  returned  my  affection. 
With  a  rare  and  noble  candour,  she  herself  in- 
formed me,  that  her  heart  was  given  to  another, 
who  possessed  not  my  worldly  gifts  of  wealth  and 
station.  InTesigningmyclaimstoherhand,l9ac- 
ceeded  in  propitiating  her  parents  to  her  own 
choice.  I  obtained  for  her  hoaband  the  Kving 
whidi  be  held,  and  I  settled  on  your  sister  the 
dower  whi<^  at  her  death  passed  to  yon  as  the 
bn^mto  whom  she  had  shown  a  mother's  lore, 
and  the  intwest  of  which  has  secored  you  a 
modect  independence. 

"If  these  lines  ever  reach  yon,  recognise 
my  title  to  reverentia]  obedience  to  conunands 
which  may  seem  to  you  wild,  perhaps  irrational ; 
and  npay,  as  if  a  debt  doe  from  your  own  lost 
I  have  borne  to  you  for  her 


Vhile  t  read  this  long  and  strange  letter, 
Strabanaat  by  my  side,  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands  and  weeping  with  honest  tears  for  the  m 
whose  death  had  made  him  powerful  and  ridu 

"Ton  wUl  undertake  thetnist  ordained  to  i 
in  thia  letter,"  said  he,  stra^Ung  to  compc 
himself.    "  ¥ou  will  read  and  edit  thia  memoi 
yon  an  tike  Tery  man  he  himself  would  have 
aeleoted.    Of  your  honour  and  humanity  there 
can  be  no  donbt,  and  you  have  studied  with  suc- 
cess the  sciences  which  he  specifies  as  requisite 
for  the  discharge  of  the  task  he  commands." 

At  thia  request,  though  I  could  not  be  wholly 
uiqirepared  for  it,  my  ^st  impulse  was  that  of 
Tague  tenor.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  were  ha 
coming  more  and  more  entangled  in  a  mysterions 
and  fatal  web.  But  this  impulse  soon  faded  in 
the  eager  yearnings  tit  an  ardent  md  irresistible 
enriodty. 


IpromiaedtoTeadthemanuscnpt,andinotdeT 

that  I  might  fully  imbue  my  mind  with  the  ob- 
ject and  wish  of  the  deceased,  I  asked  lea;ve  to 
make  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  tuul  just  read.  To 
this  Btrahau  readily  assented,  and  that  ccqiy  I 
have  tiausarribed  in  the  pvoeding  pi^m. 

I  asked  Strihanif  he  had  yet  found  the  manu- 
script  1  he  said,  "No,  hehad  uotyethadtheheart 
to  inspect  the  papers  left  bv  the  deceased.  He 
would  now  do  so.  He  should  go  in  a  day  or  two 
to  Derval  Court,  amd  reside  there  till  the  mur- 
derer was  discovered,  as,  doubtless,  be  soon  roost 
be  through  the  vigilMiec  of  the  police.  Not  till 
that  discovery  was  made  should  Sir  Philip's  re- 
miuns,  though  already  placed  in  tlieir  cdEn,  be 
couogned  to  the  family  vault." 

Btrahan  seemed  to  have  some  supetstitious 
notion  that  the  murderer  might  be  more  secure 
from  justice  if  hia  victim  were  thmat,  unaTcnged, 
into  die  tomb. 


LONDON  WATER, 

DI  TOUK  CBAITEB8.      CHiFXEK  m. 

Tbs  New  £i^ei  pn^ect  in  1607  was,  without 
doi^,  a  most  banardoBs  speoulatian;  a  sdieme 
laigel;  forced  upon  the  town  in  advance  of  the 
fair  commercial  demand,  b;  a  man  of  great  sdf- 
reliance,  plaoaibillty,  and  enecgir.  It  was  a 
scheme  which  the  London  corporation  of  the 
time~~a  bod;  not  at  all  wanting  in  public  spirit 
then — refnseid  to  eaxrj  out,  although  &m  haa  ob- 
tained sercral  acts  of  parliament  to  enable  tJiem, 
if  they  tiuHU^  prope^  to  bring  water  into  the 
d^  tram  HertTorashlm.  AlUiongh  the  enter- 
prise evantnal^  sncceeded,  and  grew  gtaduijlf, 
centniy  aSxi  century,  into  one  of  the  moat 
lucrative  of  joint.stock  undertakings,  its  com- 
mercial character  from  1903  up  to  1633  ia 
shown  to  be  faulty,  from  the  fact  that  it  paidno 
dividend  for  twen^  years.  The  ground  it  gained 
afterwards,  np  to  and  after  the  abolition  ot  the 
conduits  iu  17SS,  has  been  a  source  of  wealth 
and  comfort  to  the  shareholders ;  but  the  break- 
down of  Master  Hu^  Mjddelton's  roldeu  calcu- 
lations is  haidly  concealed  by  this  ^ter  success. 
He  was  opposed  before  he  undertook  the  work ; 
he  was  opposed  daring  its  progress;  and  be  was 
doubtless  taunted  fot  years  aoout  bis  unsati»- 
faotory  balance-sheetB.  He  retained  a  sufflcient 
interest  iu  the  ooneen  dnring  Its  finauotal 
etmgglea  to  make  him  compaistivcdy  wealAr 
when  the  turn  in  afiairs  arrived— most  probablj 
beeanae  no  one  would  eome  forward  to  pnrehaae 
his  shares.  With  singular  inoonaistcnipj,  hit 
nwmorv  is  cherished  by  many  as  that  of  a  greit 
public  Dene&Mitor,  while  the  '^'"'^"g  water  com- 
panies in  general,  and  hia  iegsX  r^reseBtatHGt 
inpartk»W,arBdail;andlionrl]'abn>ed.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  dim  fragments  of  bis  histoiy  to 

E>ve  that  he  was  pazticalarl;  diaintereated  in 
dealinn,  mr  tbid,  bc^rad  patulinB  his  ents- 
prise  in  coloan  a  little  too  faring,  he  carried  oa 
ais  boMnesB  npcm  sentimental  pnooi]^ea.  If  Sr 
Hugh  IfyddeltoB,  Bart,  wer«  reallj  regarded  \fr 
hia  contemporaries  as  it  is  the  fashioB  to  r^artt 
him  now,  it  ia  strange  that  no  one  ever  atei^ed 


LONDOH  WA.TER. 


tcawiad  to  write  hia  biaffn^j.  Befsn  he 
tnraed  a  sod  of  hit  new  water  douinel,  he  ob- 
tHBed  a  3triotl][  legal  oniTeTaBCfl  tiom  the 
London  oorpontion,  of  all  ai^orit; 
them  miller  their  seTeral  acta  of 


a  works  were  flmehed, 
and  he  was  eetej>lubed  with  bu  partnerg  ae  a 
water-seller,  be  ahowsd  no  particnlu  sentimental 
liberalitj.  His  bills,  no  doubt,  were  poBotaalh 
d(diT«ed;  andpajneotwuiHonptlyaeiBaiided, 
aa  a  aoale— to  inap  by  ipeoinraa  pimerred  in 
local  records— wbch  diowed  him  anioOB  to 
nt  u  mnoh  monqr  fm  as  little  water  B«  powiUe. 
Li  1616,  be  granted  a  lease  tor  twenty-one  ^eara 
<to  a  citisen  and  his  wife  of  "a  pipe  or  qniIl  of 
half  an  inch  bore,  for  the  serrioe  of  their  jarde 
mi  kitohioe,  bj  meana  of  tooe  of  the  raialleflt 
swsn-necked  coctes,  in  consideration  of  the 
jtfirlj  aum  of  twentr-six  sbillriigs  and  eight- 
pence."  The  water  tnen  was  accused  <^  being 
mnddr,  and  seTerel  rival  schemes  were  pnt  for- 
ward bj  riral  apemdaton. 

The  work  he  had  to  do,  and  the  diSenltieB 
he  had  to  surmonnt,  were,  no  donbt,  enormoos, 
and  we  maj  give  him  credit  for  the  skill,  industry, 
and  perseveranoe  he  displayed,  without  invest 
ing  aim  with  imaginaiy  qaaUties.  He-  had  to 
OOBtend  against  the  oppoatku  of  eeiiain  landed 
proprietors  thraooh  whose  ffronnds  he  wished 
to  out  his  channel,  and  agtmst  mechanical  ob- 
stacles which  the  slender  enfpneering  skill  of 
the  time  scarcely  knew  how  to  overoome.  lliis 
is  how  the  New  River  came  to  have  its  chief 
beanty— its  winding  oonrse.  He  had  to  petition 
the  corporation  for  an  extension  of  ^e  time 
manled  nim  to  conplete  the  undertaking;  and 
Uiia  being  oonceded,  he  brODgfat  the  water  from 
the  springs  of  Chadwell  ana  Amwell  in  Hert- 
fordshire as  far  as  Kifidd,  when  be  discovered 
that  his  funds  were  exhausted.  He  again  ap- 
plied to  the  corporation — this  time  to  induce 
uiem  to  take  a  peconisiy  intoest  in  the  con- 
oem,  or  to  grant  him  a  loan.  Both  reqnesta 
wererefasectcDaoooiuitof  the4;reat  coat  of  the 
enterprise,  and  the  nncratainty  of  ita  profitable 
reenlts.  In  bis  extremity,  h«  applied  to  King 
James  the  First,  and  suooeeded  in  Inducing  him 
to  take  a  haU-sbare  in  ttie  buainess,  upon  con- 
dition tliat  the  king  should  jmt  all  the  cost  of 
that  portion  of  the  work  whicb  then  remained 
noBxeonted.  Tbe  firm  from  that  hour  became 
practically  Mvddelton  and  James;  and  tiiey 
opened  as  deakrs  in  water,  when  the  New  Bivet 
entend  Un  resovtKr  now  called  the  New  Siver 
Head,  in  the  ^Mtrish  of  CSerkenveU,  witii  mndi 
ntasie  end  rqdoii^  feMting,  prooessioBB,  and 
iwitiH  of  poems,  on  tbe  29th  of  September, 
161B. 

Urns  VM  finished  oae  of  the  most  beantifnl 
of  artificial  rivers ;  a  winding  ohsimel  fcoty- 
litfat  miles  in  length,  thirty  feet  deep  in  many 
uaase,  spanned  by  sons  «^t  faundivd  andksa 
m  stone  and  wood,  ndiieh  had  employed  six 
famkdied  men  for  non  than  five  years.  It  was 
disposed  of  in  nndee|ronnd  wms  of  lead  and 
wood,  "  serving  tha  bi|^ie*t  pans  of  Lnodon  in 


their  lower  roons,  and  lower  parts  of  London 
in  their  higher  rooms." 

QBAsrasiv, 
Teb  New  Eivsr— as  the  whole  works  are 
still  p^ohiriy  oalled-HS  no  more  like  it  was, 
than  the  fancy  portrait  of  Hatter  Hi^  Mvd- 
delton't  diaraoter  is  probably  UkB  the  originaL* 
One  of  the  ancient  springs— the  dd  £nwell 
spring—has  wtiiclr  dis^peared,  lumnK  ooied 
awi^  silently,  abmu  1S80,  into  tbe  bea  of  the 
river  Lea.  Tbe  CSudwell  spcin^^  that  myet^ 
rious,  circular,  ebaUcy  fc»\,  inthe  Hertfordihin 
nlley,  which  has  beni  tiie  dcioking-fountain  for 
oenturits  of  ooontless  tiiirB^  millions,  no  kn^ 
givea  forth  drink  with  ita  accnstomed  mxrility. 
Springs,  like  men,  most  be  allowed  to  grow 
weary  with  work  and  oM  age,  and  most  stibmit 
to  see  younger  followers  rising  up  to  supply 
their  place.  The  old  river  channel,  windhig  be- 
tween flowers  and  grssey  slopes,  tapping  under 
roadways,  flowing  past  cottages,  (murcliyardB, 
and  country  taverns,  has  had  its  loops  oat  off, 
at  dillerent  times,  until  its  length  has  been  i«- 
duced  to  something  like  twenty-eight  mika,  and 
it  now  only  counts  as  one  reservoir  amongst 
manv.  Even  Uie  royal  Mrtnership  waa  dissolved 
bv  dharlea  the  First,  who  re-graatad  to  Sir  Hnoli 
MyddeltOD,  then  a  baronet,  the  half-sh«n  in  tte 
undertaking,!  '^  "- 

msat  intouie: 
At  this  time 


_  ._    nannualpay- 

Bxcheqner  of  five  hundred  ponnds. 
the  chartered  enterprise  was  at 


very  low-water  mack,  and  the  act  of  "  roval 
bounty"  may  have  been  a  pmdent  and  selfish 
aot,  produced  by  an  appliaation — or 


the  part  of  Sir  Hugh  for  more  money.  Tbe 
seventy-two  puts  into  wiatk  the  property  is 
now  dirided,  are  still  counted  as  thirtv-six  "ad- 
venturers'," and  tbirty-six  "  king's"  sWes,  and 
tbe  royal  annuity  is  still  paid  oat  of  the  profits 
Miportioned  to  tbe  latter. '  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  Hugh  precluded  James  ^m  taking  any 
part  in  the  management  of  the  company,  at 


pfcveot  injustice  to  his 
_.    liua  preehiBOu  still  extends  to  the 
of  the  loyal  shares.    Probably  the  great 


water-oompsuy  pnjeatoi  had  no  faith 

bosiiusa  talents    <i  kinf 

thought  that  majesty  at 

^wn  itself  a  little  too  radiant  "  u  the  chair.' 


kmga;  or  he  mav  bave 
on  board  dajrs  would  have 

._ 10  radiant  "  in  the  chair." 

Tlie  original  ooetof  tfaeuadertakiuKhas  to  be 

gnsssed,  becanae  all  the  dooumenta  U  the  con^ 


guesses  have  varied  &om  five  hundred  t^osand    i 
to  one  huitdred  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  ea 
estimate  of   one  hundred  and  fifty  tbcmsand 
ponnds  bein^  perhwt,  nearest  to  the  msrk. 

The  New  Biver  GDii^peny  still  holds  the  first 
phoe  in  the  nreseid  water  system  of  London. 
Its  sources  ot  aupplv  are  line  old  Chadwell 
s[King,  before  alluiHa  to;  four  Artesian  walls 


*  Mr.  Sunnd  Smitu  ta  pnparing  so  eUboraU 
bit^nphj  of  Sir  Hugh,  tbe  msterislii  of  whldk  havs 
been  gsthemi  from  iupiU)IUhed  docnmanta.  It  will 
pnkably  enUgbInn  the  puUlc  «a  tUs  last  matter. 


IBS    [K« 
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Bank  al  Ajovell,  CheshnDt,  Hampatead-road, 
and  Hampstead  Heath;  the  Cheahuat  reser- 
Toin;  seren  ponds  at  Highgate;  and  Krea 
ponds  at  Bampstend;  from  wQich  en.  unaltered 
anpplj  is  drawn  b;  a  separate  sjstem  of  mains 
for  street  watering  and  like  potposes;  and  the 
nror  Lea  at  Hertford,  which  now  feeds  it  with 
tJie  greatest  proportion  of  the  watec  it  conveja 
through  LonooQ.  ItA  reservoirs,  to  maiutain  a 
stock  in  hand,  are  very  Ut^  and  numeroas- 
^here  are  the  store  and  setthug  reaerToira,  con- 
■istins  of  the  old  rjrer  channel,  twentj-eight 
miles  long,  and  perhaps  abcut  fi>e  jards  brc«d, 
wliicb  has  a  capaoitv  to  store  about  one  hundred 
and  seventeen,  milfions  of  gallons,  or  aboat  a 
^j's  snpplj  for  all  London;  two  reservoirs  at 
Cheahnnt,  which  can  store  about  seTentj-five 
and  a  half  millions  of  gallons ;  another  reservoir 
at  Homsej,  capable  of  boldiog  thirtj-nine  mil- 
lions of  gallons;  two  more  at  Stoke  Kewing- 
ton,  formed  in  1S33,  capable  of  holding  one 
Imndred  and  tliirty  millions  of  gallons ;  and  the 
ancient  "  round  pond" — the  one  orif^nal  reser- 
voir— at  the  New  Riveir  Head,  whuih  contains 
at  least  two  millions  one  hundred  and  sixty -two 
thousand  gallons. 

The  reservoirs  at  Stoke  Newingttm  are  like 
two  vast  inland  takes,  and  their  stone-piled 
borders  look  like  a  rockr  sea-shore.  The  engine- 
house  is  bnilt  to  resemole  a  fortress,  ana  the 
water,  instead  of  being  pumped  up  pipes  that 
are  like  gigantio  upright  troniDones,  to  rrach  an 
artificial  level,  and  so  suppl;  a  point  several 
hundred  feet  hif^er  thsn  the  reservoirs,  is 
foroed  by  the  moat  fearful  Cornish  engines  ever 
made,  up  into  a  tniret  of  a  watch-tower.  Every- 
thing has  been  done  to  make  the  artifioial  look 
as  picturesque  as  possiblB ;  but  still  the  old  river 
channel  at  the  aide,  with  its  grassy  banks,  its 
overhanging  willows,  its  patient  anglers,  and 
the  BccumiJated  sentient  of  two  centuries  and 
1.  h^,  is  the  stream  that  flows  the  most  readily 
into  our  hearts.  There  is  as  much  differenoe 
between  the  two,  at  between  an  ancient  foot- 
■wtq  across  the  fields,  worn  into  breadth  and  dis- 
tinctness by  the  footsteps  of  generation  after 
generation,  and  a  new,  straight  thoroughfare, 
plastered  on  each  side  with  stucco,  full  of  ri^t 
angles,  and  stamped  at  eveiy  comer  with  traces 
of  the  compass  and  the  rule. 

l!be  New  Kiver  Company,  which  now  includes 
the  old  London-bridge  Water  Company  and  the 


fsrent  parts  of  iti  works,  capable  of  storing 
^nt  twenty-three  and  a  half  millions  of  gal- 
lons.   All  tliese  reservoiia  are  covered,  with  thi 


exception  of  one  at  Homsey,  which  is  exempted 
on  account  of  its  distance  from  town.  The  com- 
pany has  eleven  Altering  beds — three  at  Homsoy, 
live  at  Stoke  Nowington,  and  three  at  the  Mew 
Siver  Head— possessing  a  joint  sand  area  of 
nine  and  a  half  acres,  and  capable  of  storing 
eleven  millions  one  bandied  and  sixty-three 
thousand  gallons.  The  filtering  medinm  is  five 
feet  in  thicknesa,  two  of  which  consist  of  saud, 
and  the  rest  of  gravel  in  layers  inoreasinfi  in 


coarseness  towards  the  bottom.    Besides  these 

store  chambers,  it  has  fiirther  storage  for  water 
supplied  for  purposes  not  requiring  filtration, 
in  ponds,  before  alluded  to,  at  Eampstead 
and  Higbgate,  which  hold  about  sixty-seven 
miUionsof  gallons,  and  one  reservoir  at  Camden- 
square  whioli  holds  about  two  millions  of  gallons. 
Summed  up  roughly,  this  storage  amounU  to 
forty-one  reservoirs,  counting  the  river  channel 
as  one,  having  together  an  area  of  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  acres,  and  holding  four  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  millions  of  gallons,  or  water  equal  to 
supply  (lie  company's  £strict  for  eighteen  days. 

There  are  ten  engine  stations  at  different 
points  of  the  works,  having  eighteen  engines, 
possessing  together  about  sixteen  huudrcHi 
horses'  power;  of  which,  one  thousand  is  at 
the  Green-lanes  pumping-staiion — the  castle 
just  described.  Besides  this,  there  are  sevec^ 
large  water-wheels ;  and  the  engines  and  wheels 
are  airan^  for  the  working  of  £fty-one  pumps. 

The  duly*  delivery  of  water  b;f  this  maohi- 
nery  is  now  about  twenty-five  millions  of  gal- 
lons— nearW  one-third  of  the  water  supply — or 
something  like  nine  thousand  millions  of  gallons 
umually.  Of  this  yearly  quantity,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  gallons  is  consumed 
by  trades ;  forty-five  millions  and  a  half  gallons 
for  flushing  sewers,  and  other  sanitary  pur- 
poses; fifteen  millions  of  gallons  for  Gres; 
ninety  millioni  of  gallona  for  street  watering ; 
and  about  eight  thousand  five  hundred  miUions 
of  (rallanafor  domestic  service. 

The  company's  town  district  has  an  area  of 
about  seventeen  square  miles ;  about  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  thousand  houses  ate  supplied ; 
and  the  highest  pomt  to  which  the  water  is  sent 
is  at  Hampstead— four  hundred  and  fifty-tour 
feetabove  Trinity  high-water  mark.  No  water  is 
now  drawn  from  the  Thames  by  this  company. 

The  distribution  of  this  endless  stream  is 
made  by  about  six  hundred  miles  of  cast-iron 
pipes,  varying  in  diameter  from  four  feet  to 
three  inches ;  and  the  tenants'  communication 
lead  pipes,  which  branch  out  from  the  mains, 
must  have  a  joint  length  of  at  least  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles.  To  these  undeivround  tubes  we 
must  now  add  about  a  mile  of  broad  iron  tunnel, 
which  has  sucked  up  the  New  Giver  channd 
from  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre  to  the  Lower-road, 
Islington,  burying  it  from  the  public  gaze  as  an 
extinct  town  river,  after  an  honoored  existence 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  yean. 

Id  all  these  iron  pipes  there  are  about  four 
thousand  five  hundred  sluice  cocks,  of  diameters 
varying  from  three  inches  to  four  feet;  and 
about  eleven  thousand  fire-plugs,  which  have 
been  fixed  and  are  maintained  at  the  company's 
cost.  Water  is  annually  supplied  gratuitously 
to  more  than  a  thousand  fires,  and  about  one 
hundred  pounds  is  annually  paid  by  the  oom- 
pany  in  rewards  to  persons  who  are  first  to  call 
turncocks  to  fires.  The  capital  of  this  enter- 
prise is  now  nearly  two  millions  and  a  half 
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■teriing,  and  it  gives  employment  to  at  least 
three  hundred  men. 

One  Wftter  cempan;  ecareely  diflers  from  an- 
other, saving  in  the  extent  of  ita  onerationa; 
hence,  tbe  details  g:iTen  respecting  the  New  River 
and  its  modem  works  must  be  oeulj  the  samt 
in  all  WBter-snppljiog  euteiprisea.  On  th( 
north  aide  of  tne  Thames,  the  company  tltal 
stands  next  in  importance  to  the  New  River,  if 
the  East  London,  established  in  1807,  at  Old 
Ford.  It  represents  a  capital  of  one  million 
sterling,  and  it  supplies  eighty  thonsand  hom 
daily  with  about  seventeen  millions  of  galh 
of  water.  Its  soorce  of  supply  is  the  River 
Lea,  above  Tottenham,  and  its  total  length  of 
muns  and  branches  may  be  estimated  at  b'  ' 
three  hundred  and  eighty  miles. 

The  West  Middlesex  Water  Works  o 
neit,  established  in  1806,  and  its  source  of 
inpply  is  DOW  the  Thames,  at  Eamptoo,  in 
Middlesex.  Its  capital  is  about  seven  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  it  supplies  thirty  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-two  houses  with  about 
seven  and  a  hslf  millions  of  gallons  daily.  The 
total  leuffth  of  mains  and  services  for  the  distri- 
bution of  this  water  is  two  hundred  acdfour  miles. 
_  Tlie  Clielsea  Water  Works,  another  north- 
side  enterprise,  was  started  in  173^,  aud  it 
now  supplies  twenty-seven  thousand  houses  with 
about  eight  millions  and  a  half  gidlons  of  water, 
every  day  drawn  from  the  Thames,  at  Seething, 
near  Thames  Ditton.  Its  mains  and  branches 
are  estimated  at  about  two  hundred  miles,  and 
its  present  capital  is  nearly  one  million  sterling. 

The  Grand  Junction  Oompany — the  last  on 
the  north-side  list — was  bom  in  179S,  and  its 


Colne  and  Brent,  is  now  the  Thames  at  ELunpti 
It  distributes  about  seven  millions  and  a  half  of 
gallons  daily  to  about  eighteen  thousand  houses ; 
and  its  eapiuJ  is  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion sterling.  The  length  of  its  main  pipeage  is 
estimated  n  two  hundred  and  ten  miles. 

The  south  side  of  the  river  Thames  is  now 
provided  with  three  water  oompanies,  makimr, 
with  the  five  on  the  north  side,  eight  in  all. 
The  Southvark  and  Vauxhall  Company  stands 
first,  by  reason  of  its  imjiortance.  It  was 
started  in  1S33,  and  supplies  a  district  origi- 
nally satisfied  by  an  ancient  pond  at  St.  Mary 
Overies,  in  Boutnwark.  Its  source  of  supply  is 
the  river  Thames,  at  Hampton,  and  it  furnishes 
ten  minions  and  a  half  gallons  daily,  to  about 
forty-two  thonsand  houses.  Its  captl^  may  be 
set  down  as  about  six  hundred  and  flftr  ^ou- 
sand  pounds;  and  its  mains  and  hrancues  are 
estimated  at  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles. 

The  Lambeth  Water  Company  was  foonded  in 
1783,  and  its  capital  is  now  about  six  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  pounds.  It  supplies  thirty- 
three  thousand  houses  with  about  seven  mil- 
lions of  gallons  daily,  drawn  from  the  river 
Thames  between  Kingston  and  Thames  Ditton. 
^e  total  length  of  the  company's  main  pipes  is 
now  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles. 

Lttetly  comes  the  Kent  Waterworks,  which 


dates  its  orinn  from  1699,  and  which  nov  in- 
cludes the  Plamstead  Company.    It  source  of 

supply  was  originally  the  river  Baveasboume, 
but  this  has  been  abuidoned,  and  the  water  is 
now  drawn  from  Artesian  wells.  It^  capital  is 
three  hundred  and  ten  thousand  ponnds  sterling ; 
it  supplies  twenty-six  tbonsand  houses  wuh 
four  and  a  half  millions  of  gallons  daily ;  and 
its  main  pipes  are  one  hundred  and  siity-seren 
miles  long.  The  Plumstead  Waterworks,  re- 
cently purchased  by  this  company,  represent  a 
capital  of  fifty  thousand  ponnds,  sixteen  miles 
of  main  pipes,  and  a  supply  of  aboat  half  a  mil- 
lion of  ^ons  a  day,  drawn  from  weiia  in  the 
chalk,  to  three  thousand  houses - 

These  figures  and  details,  which  I  have  taken 
great  pains  to  collect  from  the  companies  them- 
selves, show  that  the  present  water  supply  of 
London,  .by  the  eight  existing  waterworks,  is 
about  eighty-eight  millions  of  gallons  daily,  seat 
through  abont  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  of  undei^ronnd  main  pipes,  all 
changed  from  wood  to  iron  since  1310.  Tl^ 
supply,  which  conaames  a  lake  every  day  of  sixty 
I,  six  feet  deep,  flows  into  some  three  hundred 
liity-eight  thousand  bouses  and  tenements,* 
throueh  about  sis  thousand  miles  of  lead  pipes ; 
and  the  whole  present  capital  of  the  water  com- 
panies is  seven  millions  six  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  pounds.  Such  a  sapply  of  water 
gives  a  dajy  average  to  each  member  of  our 
metropolitan  population  of  about  thirty-one 
gallons — although  no  one  really  uses  more  than 
six  gallons  a  day — at  an  average  cost  of  about 
five  per  oent  on  the  house  rentiJ. 

It  is  snrely  somethine,  in  these  times,  to  be 
able,  by  touching  a  tap  at  our  own  sweet 
will,  to  turn  a  stream  into  our  pitchers  from 
Hertforddiire  or  the  other  raid  of  Middlesex. 
The  ingenious  and  powerful  mechanism  that 
has  helped  us  to  do  this,  is  something  to  be 
proud  of  amoi^t  the  many  wonders  of  uni- 
versal trade.  If  this  nuehinecy  were  to  break 
down,  if  the  sources  of  supply  were  to  fail, 
if  there  were  no  inducement  for  keen  trading 
oompanies  to  find  out  fresh  fountains  in  the 
fnutful  earth,  oar  population  could  not  ad- 
vance another  step,  and  we  should  wither  from 
the  &ce  of  the  earth.  We  Us  down  at  nisbt 
with  no  mi^ivings  on  this  head,  and  we  nae 
m  the  morning  with  a  full  faith  that  the  globe 
will  never  be  sucked  as  dry  as  an  exhausted 
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Oh  the  fonrtii  of  flarfal,  yeur  Gn  of  the  Glo- 
rious Republic  One  and  Inoivisible— or  on  what 
ordinary  Christian  men  and  women  would  call 
April  the  twenty-third,  seventeen  hundred  and 
nmetv-six— one  Qneano,  a  native  of  Douai,  gave 
a  little  breakfast  at  the  house  of  his  friend  and 
host,  the  citieea  Riohard.  Quesno  was  a  master 
carrier  who  had  come  to  Paris  on  aooount  of  a 

ibbery  which  one  of  his  carmen  had  oommitted, 

*  Inhabited  hoata  (Ceaana,    186I>   ia   Londgn, 
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Biul  the  breakfast  be  gave  was  in  honour  of 
Joscfh  Leeorqaes,  hie  fiieod  sod  towoeman. 
'Young,  rioh,ainbilioii^  and  respectable,  fonnerlj 
belonging  to  the  Eegiment  of  Auvetgne,  andnov 
holding  a  reapoiisuile  poeitiou  at  Donai,  the 
baodsome  faii-haired  Joseph  Lesarqnes  ifaa 
abotit  the  most  aristocratio  person  of  oitiEen 
Guesno's  aoqaaintance,  and  one  vbose  sooet;  he 
Mpedall;  couiW  and  oorBted — as,  indeed,  vho 
-would  not?  e*en  in  that  season  of  nniTersal 
equality  and  nndisttngvished  oitiwnship.  This 
breijcfast  in  his-  bo&oor  was  given  to  celebrate 
bis  arriral  in  Faru,  whither  he  bad  reniored 
with  his  wife  and  Eunilj,  foil  of  plans  and  pto- 

C'  for  advancement  and  distimitioD,  and  de- 
ined  to  make  iiis  jasdj  innome  of  fifteen 
tbonsand  fraacs  but  the  germ  of  his  futoie  far- 
tone.  Gnesno  did  well,  then,  bl  cultlrats  bis 
acquaintaiuie,  and  show  him  what  attention  ' 
oould.  The  goests  invited  to  meet  liim  w< 
three  joons  men  of  about  hi«  own  age,  dreaaed 
ia  the  height  of  the  fashion,  with  frizsed  beads, 
top-boots  and  tilrar  spot*,  lam 
two  hi^  watoh-duins  eaoL  anuul  > 
profusion  of  jewaUen ;  in  &ot,  got  up  aooord- 
ing  to  tike  oanons  of^the  Inorojuiles,  to  which 
special  socaal  seat  the;  belonged.  But  they 
were  g^,  talkatiTe,  well  bred,  and  Iiesnrqnas 
was  aWM  on  the  best  possible  terns  with  them, 
provincial-like  taking  them  into  hia  oonfidenoe, 
and  tolling  them  oi  ma  plans  qnite  nnreaervedlj. 
Towards  the  middle  of  braakftst  came  in  a 
fourth  gentlemui  of  the  aame  school,  a  large, 
broad-bnilt,  dark-aved  oitiaen,  with  bnshj  ^e- 
brows  and  a  forbidding  oountoiaiice,  aged  ahont 
twentj-five,  r^oidng  m  the  name  of  Conniol, 
and  aceompamed  b;  one  who  should  hue  been 
Madame  ConrrioJ,  but  ^o  was  only  HadeleiBe 
BrAant.  Thisdark-ejedsinistefloAingeitian 
was  not  Qnemo's  gueat,  nor  did  he  ooue  bj  his 
invitation ;  he  was  a  &iesd  of  U.  Biohard,  whom 
he  came  to  aedc ;  but  QnasBo  oovrtaoml;  invited 
jhtm  to  the  taUe,  whisn  be  made  himsdf  ocu^- 
oooQi  bj  bis  cjnioim  acauat  Joattdi  LesDrqaes 
for  his  boyiMinen  ana  the  freainasa  of  bia 
ht^wB.  After  break&at  aH  the  guenla  went  to 
the  Palais  Boyai,  iriune  they  had  their  oaffi  noir 
like  good  citixeos,  Uwn  sqiuated,  and  saw  each 
otbsr  no  more. 

Four  6»jt  after,  <«  the  dgfath  of  this 

flowery  month  (April  87),  the  ffoard  of  tha  Cha- 
lenton  Bacrifera  saw,  aM»  in  uo  moning,  fbor 
horsemen  ride  throD|^  the  gate  out  of  tint  d^. 
They  all  had  good  hones,  W  avidenay  hired 
hacks,  not  tbeu  own  property,  and  they  talked 
loudly  and  gaily  smcogst  each  other.  Bat 
had  the  guard  looked  more  nirrowly  he  woold 
ha*e  seen  that  liiey  won  sabres  bensatb 
their  oloaka,  and  that  their  anaon  nea  and 
L.__^  I L.  — ...  :-  .1 j: 1  _r4.k  (L.^. 


nouy  BurtL  I«Bt  of  tbs  fov, 
alon^  was  a  large,  bniadJiailt,  da^*«jed  dliie^ 
beavy  and  sullen;  the  same  who  had  ridiculed 
Ltaurquas  at  Quemo's  breakfast— Oowriol,  not 


MadeleiH  Brihant.  Be- 
tween twelve  and  onc^  the  four  hoiaemen  rode 
leisurely  into  the  pretty  little  village  of  UcNit- 


i  of  poor 
n  and  oni 


geron,  on  the  way  to  Uelun,  where  they  stopped 
at  the  door  of  the  H6tel  Evrard,  one  baring  gal- 
loped forward  to  order  breakfast  for  the  rest. 
And  in  after  days  liie  landlord,  Evrard,  used  to 
depose  mefnllv  to  the  fact  of  their  having  eaten 
enormonsly,  Lte  lialf-fsmished  horsemen  as  thsy 
were;  wiiue  Santon,  the  maid,  oould  not  keep 
her  eyes  off  them,  fascinated  by  the  good  looks 
of  some,  and  the  wolfish  app^te  of  alL  Thf^ 
were  a  notable  party  altogeuier,  and  easy  to  M 
remembered. 

After  breakfast  &ej  smoked,  then  went  to 
the  vllbge  caano,  where  they  had  the  ortho- 
dox cafi  Qoir ;  at  Uiree,  riding  off  and  onward, 
thronghthedarkelm-shsidowearaad  which  nms 
between  Uont^ron  and  the  wood  of  S&art. 
Talking  carelessly,  but  ever  with  the  same 
anxious  eyes,  they  clattered  over  the  paved 
streets  of  Lieusaint,  a  picturesque  little  village 
then  in  the  midst  of  a  wood,  famous  in  histotr 
for  tliB  bunting  adventure  of  Kenry  IV.  and 
the  patriarchal  reception  of  the  Miller  Uichaod : 
hut  there  thej  met  with  a  slight  mischance. 
One  of  the  horses  had  cost  its  shoe,  while  one  of 
the  men  had  broken  the  chain  of  his  silver  spur, 
both  of  which  disasters  must  be  repaired  on 
the  instant  This  was  not  difficult.  The  rider 
with  tha  damaged  spur  rode  np  to  Uie  door  of 
Ufti^aini^ft  Ch&telaiiL  a  lemonade  seller,  asking  for 
a  cup  of  cobeand  a  bit  of  string  whei^with  to 
Eiutea  liis  spar.  Uadame  was  complaisant  btA 
domsy,  ao  Die  horseman  impstiently  called  to 
her  miud,  i»t,  good-tempered  GrosaetAte,  whose 
flngua  seemed  more  oi^de  than  her  mistress's, 
and  she  mended  the  spur,  not  very  much  amisa, 
witii  packthread  and  a  multitude  of  knots. 
Wbereoy  both  women  looked  at  the  horseman 
wel!,  and  were  able  to  sweat  to  him  when  thc^ 
met  him  again;  and  ss  it  was  a,  fair  bri^t 
face,  they  tlion^t  to  themselves  that  they  did 
not  lose  their  tune  in  the  oocapation.  Jtetn- 
while  the  others  had  alighted  at  Champeau's 
Hotel,  where  they  had'  some  wine,  and  the 
stable-boy  led  the  shoeless  horse  to  Smith  ULA- 
teau's  to  be  leshod.  Then  they  all  ivent  back 
in  a  body  to  the  oitizenesa  CbateJoin's,  played 
billiards,  and  joked  vrith  Qiosset£te  and  the 
rest;  sod  so  whiled  awav  the  hours  like  merry 
gentlemen  come  out  of  Paris  for  a  day's  fresh, 
air  and  ooontry  amusement.  But  not  wishing 
to  be  balated,  they  paid  their  reckoning  in  good 
^ao,  moonted  tlieir  hones,  and  rode  off  Irao- 
qoilly  on  their  way :  tha  last  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  shining  bright  and  clear  as  they  woand 
down  the  quiet  road. 

In  an  hour's  time,  hack  came  one  at  a  thun- 
dering gallop ;  be  had  forgotten  his  sabre,  vhti^ 
lay  on  a  tablein  Champeau's  Ho  teL  He  was  the 
same  handsome  nnluckr  fellow  who  bad  broken 
his  spur  whidi  Qrossetite  had  mended,  and  mis- 
fortune seemed  to  pursue  him,  or,  he  was  singu- 
larly inexact  and  careless.  While  Champeau  was 
foauog  lor  the  sword,  and  Madame  Ctiampean 
nch^ed  civilitiQs  with  the  cavalier  who  wai 
drinldng  a  glass  of  brandy  at  the  hotel  door,  the 
noise  of  caniwe  wheels  was  beard,  and  the  Con- 
rier  of  Ijons  ^w  up  to  change  horses.    Aiter 
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one  dance  tiie  cavaiier  pot  spun  to  his  liorw, 
and  utaudered  off  agBin.  on  the  dukeoiug  road. 

The  coutier,  Exooffon.  had  bot  one  pwuennr ; 
a  pleatant  compamoD  enough,  who  iikd  honied 
bliiuelf  from  Ljoua  nnder  the  name  of  cillzau 
Idborde.  and  because  tJie  timea  were  bad,  and 
tiie  roada  not  orer  ale,  citizen  Iiabotde  wu 
foniished-  with.  a.  dagger,  vhich  rat  he  did  not 
<!are  to  make  too  mm^show  of,.  But  Eiooffon, 
ft  strong  mnumlar  man,  was  armed  to  the  teeth, 
and  by  no  means  a  ptatsaut  person,  to  molea^ 
indeing  from  appeaiancea;  so  oitizen  Laborde 
hui  no  fear,  he  said,  pleasantly,  and  both,  to- 
gether would  prove  a  matnh  for  moat  things. 

After  an  hour's  heavy  jolting,  the;  cune  to  a 
sharp  steep  hollow,  OTeiahsdowed  with  trees 
and  thick,  bushes,  with  an  ugly  hill  to  climb  on 
the  other  side.  It  was  an  uncomfortable  bit, 
and  the  courier  called  to  the  ^tilion  to  make 
the  best  of  his  way  through  it,  fra  the  night 
was  dark  and  his  charge  was  heavy,  and  he  was 
behind  bis  time  already.  As  he  spoke,  four  man 
sprang  out  of  the  bushes,  oaught.  Hie  leading 
bone,  and  cnt  the  traces;,  then,  oefore  the  poor 
postihoD  CDotd  utter  a  cry,  strack  him  down 
with  a  sabre^ut,  severing  his  head  clean  from 
bis  body.  At  the  same  moment.  Laborde  flnog 
himaeu  on  the  courier,  and  st^oed  him  to  the 
heart,  as  ha  was  rising  to  leam  the  csnse  of  the 


that  dead  men.  could  tcU  no  tales,  and  rifted  the 
bags ;  getting  as  their  booty  seventy-five  thou- 
sand francs  in  gold,  silver,  bank-notes,  and  bills ; 
bnt  leaving  on  the  ground  a  sabre,  a  giev  ridings 
coat  tumad  np  witJi  bloe,  a  scabbanC  and  a 
broken  silver  spur  mended  with  string.  The  lead- 
ing horse  was  then  given  to  the  falsa  Laborde, 
whose  true  name  was  Dutrochat ;  and  the  Ave 
men  rode  back  into  Paris,  entering  tbron^  the 
Barrt&re  of  Bambouillet,  between  four  and  five 
ju  the  morning.  The  patrol  foond  the  post- 
horse  wandering  on  the  boulevard  near  the 
^^ais  Boyal;  and  the  four  hacks  were  returned 
to  the  horsenlealer  Mniron,  trembling  and  co- 
vered with  foam,  as  if  they  bad  been  long  and 
hardly  ridden.  They  were  taken  back  by  the 
same  two  men  who  had  hired  them:  Conrrioland 
one  Bernard,  his  friend. 

The  next  day  all  Pans  rang  with  the  mn , 

uid  to  Daobanton,  the  chieimagistrate  of  the 
district,  was  given  the  cooduat  of  the  case  and 
tiie  discovery  of  the  murderers.  And  first  was 
arrested  Bernard,  the hoiae hirer;  thenConmol 
was  looked  for,  and  after  a  time  found  at  Ch&teau- 
^derry,  concealed  in  the  house  of  citizen  Bmer ; 
and  on  him  some  of  the  bank-notes  and  bills 
known  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
hapless  courier.  And  then  Guesno  got  into 
trouble,  and  was  under  official  amreillatiag  and 
nupicion  becaose  be  had  had  dealiogs  with 
Bmer  and  Bernard,  and  because  CournoL  and 
Madfflftinf  Brabant  bad  breakfasted  with  himon 
that  fateful  fourth  of  SlaciaL  But  GuMOO  wat 
so  clearly  innocent  that  he  was  diaohaq^  at 
once ;  neTerthelesa,  his  papers  won  taken  from 
Mm,  Bud.  he  was  bidden  to  go  to  die  office  Ibr 


them  on.  the  monow,  Aisooidii^ly,  die  next 
day  ha  sat  out  for  the  office  of  tbe  oit.kEan  manis- 
trata  Daubanton,  on  tbe  way  meeting  with  Le- 
sut^ues,  whom  he  asked  to  aocoijpBny  him, 
telLng  him  at  the  same  time  of  his  disagreeable 
arrest..  Lesurques,  the  younfe  hsndsome,  and 
respectable  exrmilitaire,  the  possessor  of  nearly 
four  hundred,  a.  year,  serene  in  tbe  consoionsness 
-'     esesb  good,,  snd  hopeful  of  tbe  better  future, 

lut  Bnemies  and  gniltless  of  crime — Le- 

surqnesi  the  Cashionabu  and  piosperoua,  was 
fiJad  to  lend  the  aid  of  bis  untamiahed  reputa- 
tion to  bis  less  secure  &icnd,  md  help  him  to 
ovevoome  this  embarrassment  with  all  tjia  ia- 
flncnoe  of  his  pwition-  He  was  very  happy  to 
do  his  friend  this  ali^  servioe,  he  said,  toss- 
ing back  his  hisight  wiwn  bair,  so  tunud  and 
weiUi  with  him  to  Daubmton's,  without  beeita- 
tion ;  and  soon  the  two  men  were  in  tbe  ante- 
chamber, while  waiting  the  magistrate's  plesann, 
ig  coriousl;  at  toe  cnwd  paanng  in  and 
In  that  ante^thombet,  also  watahing  Qib 
orawd,  sat  Santon,  aervaot  of  the  Evm9s  at 
Montgecon,  and  QroeKtGt^  Uadama  Chfitefada's 
tat  peasai^-girl  at  Liwaaint.  They  stared  long 
and  e^^erlv  at  Uie  two  nen,  than  oeckoned  Id 
Hendon,  Danbanton's  bead  man  i  and  he,  aftec  | 
\ing  witji  them  eamntly  a  whiis,  went 
Lgh  the  ante^cluunber  to  the  ■null  room 
where  the  magistrate  aat  writing, 

Daubanton  heard  bis  story  with  marked 
emotion;  sent  foe  the  two  women,,  spoke  to  | 
them,  even  crosfr«xamined  them ;  iiim,  satisfied  | 
with  Uieir  npott.  he  suddenly  ordered  Guano  ' 
and  Lesurques  to  be  brou^t  befiffe  him,  and 
confronted  them  witii  the  natds,  face  to  faoe. 
And  then  the  women  turned  r«nnd^  aa&  pMi- 
tively  and  passionately  awote  to  Lerarquea  is 
one  of  the  four  men  who  had  ridden  into  Liao- 
saint  on  the  eighth  of  Flor6d,  and  had  left  a 
silver  spur,  a  saore,  and  apool  of  blood  on  the 
road  where  Exeoffon,  tbe  Courier  of  Lyons,  Itij 
mordeicd.  Santon,  tbe  hotel  servant,  had  no  | 
doabt  of  him.  She  knew  him  spedally  beoanse  i 
be  had  wanted  to  pay  the  bill  in  notes,  bnt  "  le  ' 
gtos  brun," — the  lai^  dark  man  Cooniol — had 
interfered,  and  made  him  pay  in  silver.  Ajidaa 
for  Gtoasetfita,  if  she  did  not  know  bint,  who 
ahould.F  For  had  she  not  mmded  his  silver 
spur  wiUi  twins,  and  bad  she  not  looked  at  hia 
fair  and  giaeious  bae,  ItnigeE  than  uMyhnp  she 
would  have  looked  at  it  bad  it  been  Ims  oaaktly  f 
Then  CbwipMn  and  bia  wifa  were  called,  and 
they,  too,  swon  that  Lswinnm  was  the  ligbt- 
haired  luwtemaa  who  bad  had  his  broken  spur 
mended  with  twine,  and  wlio  had  come  galloping 
back  for  his  salne,  instaa  tbe  poor  oouner  bad 
driven  to  tbe  door  fin  &mh  ralays.  Of  GHcaB& 
also,  they  ware  equally  positive;  but  ha  had 
aatahliahed  an  alibi  before,  so  was  in  no  gmter 
danger  now  than  he  had  been ;  and  the  mistake 
as  to  his  identity  did  not  shake  the  ctafidBiuw 
of  the  Bocnsera  or  the  magistrate  in  the  oertain 
guilt  of  Lesorques.  80,  now  six  msa  wen 
taken;  ont  of  whom  Quesno  and  Bmer  were 
weeded,  leaving  four  aooused:  Lesiuqnea  the 
msat  positively  reoognisad  of  all 
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At  fint,  the  ez-ofBcer  was  confident 

calm.  He  could  prove  his  inoocence  as  etsil;  aa 
his  friend  Goesao  had  doiie,  and  could  come  oat 
of  the  affair  vith  banda  as  pore  sod  spotless  as 
CTer.  Ee  wrote  to  all  his  friends,  and  gathered 
his  resources  together,  getting  fifteen  good  and 
substantial  witnesses  to  prove  hie  presence  in 
Paris  doriue  the  whole  of  the  eighth  of  Flor^ ; 
eonsequcntlj,  his  entire  innocence  of  the  mnrder. 
This  was  so  eas;  to  do,  Uiat  the  thing  seemed 
bnt  a  bagatelle.  Of  his  witnesses,  the  most  re- 
sponsible was  the  rich  jewellcT  Legrasd,  who 
swore  that  citizen  Lesnnj^aes  had  passed  the 
morning  of  the  eighth  with  him  and  dtiien 
jeweller  Aldeoof;  and  that  he  was  particular 
about  the  date,  becanse  an  that  da;  he  bad 
SDndrjprofeSHional  dealings  with  cttinen  Aid  enof, 
sellinf  him  a  silTer  spoon  for  a  pair  of  earrings ; 
so,  of  oDDTse,  he  rewembered  all  the  cironm. 
stances  wcU.  Aldenof  swore  to  the  same  thing; 
and  Hitaire  Ledm,  the  artist,  and  Chauffer,  tae 
cousin  of  the  accused,  in  their  turn  swore  that 
the;  bad  breakiasted  with  him  on  Uiat  day  at 
Rue  Hontorgueil,  and  taken  coffee  together 
after;  andSuidait,  the  painter,  swore  t&it  he 
had  been  invited  to  dine  at  his  boose,  but  was 
prevented  goioR  b;  naion  of  his  service  at  the 
National  Ooaid.  In  confirmation  whereof,  be 
ohowed  Leenrqnes'  note  of  invitation  dated  3th 
Flor^a],and  his  own  official  mandate  and  voucher: 
stating  further,  that  though  he  had  not  dined 
with  hun,  jet  he  had  gone  to  hie  house  in  the 
evening,  and  quitted  it  onl;  when  be  went  to 
bed.  And  various  lodgers  added. to  this,  their 
tettimon;  that  thev  had  met  him  at  various 
times  tbat  da;  and,  evening  on  the  stairs  and 
land^g,  ^'  And  then  Legrand,  to  prove  his 
attestation  more  fully,  brought  his  books  to 
show  tbat  he  had  had,  as  be  said,  trade  dealings 
with  Atdeoof  on  the  day  mentioned ;  and  handed 
them  over  to  the  ma^strate  for  inspection. 
But  at  the  Sret  glance  Oohier,  the  judge,  cried 
out,  "  A  forgerr i'  and  flung  the  book  bade  to 
the  counsel  of  tne  accused  for  inspection.  And 
there,  sure  enough,  was  the  date  "9th  Flor&l" 
written  in  paler  ink  beneath,  with  "  8"  mariced 
over,  in  strong  black  lines !  A  forger;  without 
doubt,  and  chimsil;  done  int«  the  bargain. 

Legrand,  pressed  on  this  pobt,  grew  con- 
fused. He  hesitated,  stammered,  contradicted 
himself,  and  ittmHj  confessed  that  he  bad  not 
made  the  entry  until  some  days  after ;  and  tbat 
he  bad  made  it  at  Erst  under  the  date  of  the 
ninth,  bnt  afterwards  changed  it  to  the  eighth, 
when  he  recollected  matters  more  clearly.  It 
was  no  foTgery,  but  a  simple  mistake  honeaUy 
act  right  when  discovered,  and  he  was  not 
guilty  of  false  witness  or  Deiiiuy,  as  Gohier,  the 
citizen  president,  declared.  He  ended  by  saying 
that  though  he  could  not  now  swear,  yet  he  be- 
lieved in  the  innocence  of  his  friend.  But  his 
evidence  was  enough.  Lesarqnes,  on  the  point 
of  being  acquitted,  was  now  held  as  the  auUior 
of  a  cuDuinri;  devised  plot ;  a  plot  in  whitji 
the  cursed  leaven  of  aristocracy  was  at  work. 
He  had  bought  his  witnesses,  he,  the  rich  man, 
able  to  corrupt  the  boneaty  of  weak  dtisens. 


as  is  the  way  of  infirm  human  nature ;  where- 
fore DO  credence  was  to  be  given  to  any  of  them. 
His  guilt  was  proved,  sai^  Gohier,  summing  up, 
more  as  an  advocate  against  the  prisoner  than  as 
the  judge;  the  testimony  of  the  servants  and 
innkeepers  on  the  road  was  of  more  account 
than  all  these  false  oaths  of  interested  or  loving; 
friends ;  let  the  case  be  closed  and  justice  done 
— Joseph  Lesurqnes  is  guilty  of  the  murder  of 
the  citiien  Eicoffon — away  witi  lum  to  the 
dungeon  and  the  scaffold ! 

At  tbat  moment,  while  the  joiy  bad  retired 
to  consider  their  verdict,  a  woman,  pale,  breath- 
less, and  violently  a^tated,  rushed  to  the  front 
of  the  tribunal,  cning  out,  "He  is  innocent, 
and  Dubosc,  whom  be  resembles,  is  tbe  murderer 
in  his  stead."  This  was  poor  Madeleine  Br^ 
bant,  whose  conscience  pressed  her  too  heavily, 
and  whose  testimony  to  the  innocence  of  Le- 
suraaes,  though  it  went  to  inculpate  her  lover, 
could  no  longer  be  withheld.  But  she  was 
thrust  back.  "It  is  too  late,"  said  Qohier, 
rudelv,  "the  debate  is  closed."  The  jutj  never 
heard  ber  evidence,  and  when  thej  came  bade 
the  die  was  cast.  Lesniques,  Coumol,  and  Ber- 
nard, were  condemned  to  death,  and  Bichard  to 
Iwentj-foor  years  at  the  galleys. 

Lesurques  rose,  declared  his  innocence  quietly 
and  firm^ ;  and  then  Courriol  rose  with  more 
heat,  sayme :  "  Yes,  I  am  guilty,  I  confess  my 
crime,  but  Lesurques  is  innocent,  and  Bemua 
has  had  no  part  in  the  affair."  This  he  rniested 
four  times,  out  without  effect :  what  ^cf  could 
be  done  when  the  judge  bad  made  himself  tbe 
hostib  advocate  f  But  Courriol  did  not  let  the 
matter  rest.  From  his  condemned  cell  he  wrote 
a  long  letter  to  tbe  judge,  sapng  that  be  had 
never  seen  or  known  Lesurques  (had  be  for- 
gotten the  breakfast  at  the  Rue  des  Boucheriea  ?), 
and  naming  as  his  copartners  in  the  murder, 
Vidal,  Ross!,  Dutrocha^  and  Duboso.  Tbe  like- 
ness, very  striking,  between  Lesurques  and 
Dubosc,  who  was  a  brown-haired  man  bat  who 
wore  a  light-coloured  wig  as  a  disguise,  had  led 
to  tbe  mistake,  and  to  the  false  swearing  of  the 
witnesses.  All  this  Courriol  wrote  with  ear- 
nestness and  ezoctnest,  while  standing  on  the 
brink  of  the  ^ve  whither  his  orimea  and  bis 
vices  had  homed  bim. 

Then,  Lesurques'  friends  bestirred  themselves 
diligently  ;  and  Madelebe  Brfibant  gave  her 
testimony — tbe  same  as  Conrriol's — clearly  and 
without  reserve ;  and  tbe  Directory  was  pe- 
titioned, and  the  Corps  L^gislatif  appealed  to; 
but  in  vain.  The  ient«ice  was  oonSrmed ;  Le- 
Burquea  moat  die.  Tbe  existence  of  Dubosc 
was  not  believed  in ;  it  was  a  clever  highwav- 
mon'a  triek  to  save  one  of  their  body ;  while 
as  for  Vidal,  Rossi,  and  Dutroch at,  justice  would 
acknowledge  their  complicity  when  made  sure 
of  their  existence.  At  present  it  would  act  on 
the  old  proverb  of  the  bird  in  the  hand  and  the 
couple  m  the  bush,  and  close  its  fingers  tight 
over  what  it  bad  caueht.  Lesurques  sew  that 
all  hope  was  at  an  end.  He  wrote  the  following 
calm  and  touching  letters  to  his  widow,  and  to 
tiie  unknown  in  whose  place  he  was  to  suffer. 
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letten  oanona  for  tha  huthea  kind  of  huroiam 
expressed  in  theni. 

Hi  skak  Fbiznd, — No  one  avoids  hu  fate.  I 
■hall  be  lesall;  aaaaasmated.  But  at  least  I  shall 
meet  mj  death  with  the  courage  irhtch  ougbt 
to  he  expected  from  «ach  a  man  as  I.  I  send 
thee  mj  hair.  When  thy  childien  liave  grown, 
divide  it  amosg  them.  It  ia  the  oulj  inherit- 
ance which  I  can  bequeath  them." 

To  the  unknown  he  wrote,  oaaaing  hia  letter  to 
be  published  in  the  rarioua  joumala  of  the  time : 

"You  in  whoiB  atead  I  muat  die,  be  omtent 
with  the  sacrifice  of  m;  life.  If  ever  jou  fall 
into  the  hands  of  justice,  remember  my  three 
children  oorered  with  shame,  remembn  their 


oaoaed  bj  our  most  f  i 

In  another  letter,  to  a  friend,  he  expressed  his 
GOnTiclion  that  some  da;  the  truth  would  be 
known,  adding,  "I  die,  the  Tiotim  of  a  mis- 
take." Bnt  a  mistake  for  which  there  was  now 
noremedy.  Oa  the  ninthofBnunaire,TearFiTe 
^October  30th  1796),  Joseph  Lesntquee  laid 
down  his  life,  his  youth,  his  DriUiaat  hopes,  and 
his  fair  fame,  npon  the  scaffold,  becanse  certain 
thick-witted  countrv  people  were  over  positive, 
and  because  a  moraerer  kad  chosen  to  disguise 
himself  in  a  flaxen  wig.  He  came  to  the  place 
of  exeoation  dressed  in  white  in  token  of  his 
innocence.  And  as  tbey  stood  together  on  the 
acaffold  Coniriol  again  cried  out  to  the  crowd: 
"  He  is  innocent !  I  am  guilty !" 

Seven  dava  after  this  jnoicial  murder,  the 
magistrate  Daubanton,  who  had  lately  bad  great 
misgivings,  and  who,  to  do  hia  memory  justice, 
was  afterwards  one  of  the  most  energetic  defen- 
ders of  Lesurqnee'  innocence,  had  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  tbat  Dubosc  hitherto  considered 
&bnlous,  and  of  hia  habit  of  diagnising  himself 
as  a  fur  mall,  when  out  on  his  errands  of  crime ; 
for,  M.  Janr,  justice  of  the  peace  at  Besanpon, 
had  arreatedhim  foriobberyj  and  thus  one  of 
the  disputed  points  in  this  tangle  of  persona 
and  events  was  cleared  op.  And  soon  after 
this,  tbe  man  Dntrocbat,  who  had  booked  him- 
self as  a  through  passenger  from  Lyons  under 
the  name  of  Laborde,  was  also  taken;  and, 
nnder  examination,  gave  as  the  names  of  the 
BSaassina  those  wbch  Coorriol  bad  given, 
nameir,  Courriol,  Vidal,  Rossi,  Duboso,  and 
hirasefr.  Of  L«warqaea  he  had  never  heard 
apesJc  among  them;  but  Dabosc,  who  had 
planned  the  whole  matter,  was  he  who  wore  the 
silver  spurs,  one  of  which,  fastened  with  twine, 
had  been  lost  on  the  road ;  and  it  was  he  wiio, 
disguised  in  his  flaxen  wig,  had  been  the  "  fair 
man,"  and  the  handsomest  of  tbe  part^.  Bn- 
trochat  was  condemned  to  death,  D&nng  first 
betrayed  to  jostice  his  special  friend  sjuT mate, 
TidaL  Vidai  and  Babosc  were  confined  toge- 
ther, waiting  their  turn  for  trial ;  but  they  were 
both  detemuned  men  and  capable  men,  and  not 
inclined  to  remain  in  prison  a  moment  longer 
than  thej  were  obliged ;  so  they  set  to  work 
and  managed  to  breidc  through  two  thick  walls, 
besidea  OTeicoming  other  outaoles,  and,  were 


making  off,  when  Duboso  fell  and  broke  his  leg. 
Tidal  got  clear  away  for  the  moment^  and,  when 
Lis  leg  was  cored,  Dabosc  fallowed  his  example. 
They  were  eventually  recaptured,  though  not 
directly — Dnbosc  remaining  at  liberty  for  some 
years— and  both  suffered  tQe  extreme  penalty 
due  to  their  crimes.  When  taken  before  the 
various  witnesses — Santon,  Grosset  te,  and  tlie 
others— who  had  been  so  positive  of  the  per- 
sons of  Guesno  and  Lesurquea,  tiiey  all  con- 
fessed their  mistake :  Ftdal  vat  lit  man  for 
aham  th^  hoi  mitlaien  Guetao,  and  Duioie  mat 
Laurqaei. 

But  it  was  too  late  now.  The  deaths  o 
Yidal,  Dubosc,  and  Rossi,  the  real  mordercrs, 
could  not  brinz  back  the  innocent  victim  to  Uf^ 
nor  restore  the  happiness  and  honour  of  tus 
bouse.  His  children  were  orphans  wid  ruined, 
his  propertv  was  confiscated  to  the  state,  hia 
home  was  desolate,  and  his  name  dishonoured ; 
and  the  public  shrugged  their  shoulders  pity* 
ingly,  and  said,  "  A  case  of  mistaken  ideutity, 
and  no  one  to  blame  1"  It  was  a  misfor- 
tune which  nothing  could  now  repair,  and  let 
the  dead  past  lie,  they  said ;  whv  disturb  its 
grave  ?  The  fatslity  had  extendea  to  all  con- 
cerned. Tbe  mother  of  poor  Lesurauea  went 
mod  on  the  day  of  his  execution,  ana  died  tvo 
years  after,  never  recovering  her  reason;  his 
widow  also  went  mad,  and  was  insane  for  seve- 
ral years,  but  finally  came  to  herself  before 
ahe,  too,  died  of  sbame  and  sorrow;  his  young 
son,  while  still  a  lad,  went  into  Bonaparte's 
army  and  perished  in  the  Bussian  snows ;  his 
daughter,  Madame  Banjon,  threw  herself  into 
the  Seine,  in  despair  at  a  cold  and  Wutal  ex- 
pressiou  of  M.  Meilheurat,  who,  embarrassed 
by  her  prayers,  said  hastily,  "  We  are  not  cer- 
tab,  madame,  that  vour  father  vev  innocent." 

How  to  stem  such  a  torrent  of  adverse  fede  F 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  bead  meekly  to  the 
storm  ?  A  few  friends  of  the  Lesurques  fa- 
mily— notably  Ueaaieurs  Mequillet  and  Henry 
d'Audigier — object  to  this  philosophical  way  of 
acceptbg  misfortunes.  For  very  many  year^ 
every  effort  haa  been  made  to  induce  the 
various  governments  to  rescind  the  decree 
which  pronounced  Joseph  Lesurques  guilty  of 
the  miuder  of  the  Courier  of  Lrons,  to  restore 
his  conQscated  property  to  his  family,  and  for- 
mally pronounce  him  innocent,  and  condemned 
by  misadventure.  Even  now,  at  tbis  moment 
Jules  Favre,  one  of  the  clearest  reasoaers  and 
soundest  lawyers  in  France,  is  employed  to  this, 
end :  though  ooIt  one  daughter,  Tirginie  Le- 
surquea, and  Madame  Danjou's  children,  remain. 
to  carry  ou  tbe  war  and  benefit  by  the  victory, 
when  it  comes.  As  yet,  but  little  ^isitive  way 
bos  been  made.  Certunly  Loois  XTIII.  and 
Charles  X.  both  restored  a  small  portion  of 
the  confiscated  estates  to  the  family,  but  the 
great  act  of  restitution  and  acknowledgment 
''BS  never  been  made ;  and  Jules  Favre  and  the 

tbers  say  thev  will  not  rest  until  tbey  have 

scomplished  tiiis. 
It  will  come  at  Ust.    Justice,  though  abw, 

I  always  sure  in  the  end,  and  men  are  not 


us 
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wilfully  blH,  or  cniel,  oi  mijuat,  in  nultera 
wliicli  do  not  affect  theDuelvea,  and  whwe  no 
interesffl  are  at  stake  aod  no  paHions  are 
antued.  And  tboQgh  it  maj  be  embarrauing 
for  ona  goTemment  to  declare  the  dscrees 
of  anothei  gaTcmment  mistaken  and  unjuat, 
tlierebj  damaging  its  own  pretensions  to  mfal- 
lihility  and  opening  the  door  to  manj  perplexing 
Tetroapeotiona,  jet  it  will  come  in  time,  iT  the 
advooatea  are  calm  and  persiatent,  and  keep  up 
tiie  agitation  mtk  enei^,  witliont  making  it 
an  omtialaote,  or  a  public  noiaance. 


NIL  DABPAN. 

Po&  tbe  last  few  montlia  the  OTerland  meilH 
from  India,  after  giving  ua  t' 

of  newa — to  the  effect  that „  .  _. 

aomewbere,  and  hotUr  than  ever  somewhere 
dse  i  that  pacification,  reoi^anisation,  regenera- 
tion, irrigation,  and  irritation,  are  going  on  as 
uburI  in  difforent  parts  of  the  conntrj;  that 
tliae  bu  been  a  "row"  at  Bimla  between  two 
officeiB  of  such  high  position  as  not  to  be  re- 
veled to  the  naked  eje  of  the  public ;  that  an 
tuaiga  has  been  dismissed  the  serrica  for  con- 
dnct  unbecoming  the  character  of  an  officer  and 
a  gentleman  towards  his  colonel's  wife's  poodle ; 
tiut  the  Hindoos  and  Hnhomedans,  in  some 
place  with  on  nnpronoooeeable  name,  huTe  been 
at  open  hostilities  in  conaequeoce  of  a  religious 
dispute ;  the  Mahomedana  having  polluted 


amosquBj  that  there _.  . 

Battee,  the  aathorities  sajin^  that  thej  couldn't 
help  it,  and  the  uaoal  investigation  in  i-"-—"-  — 
thing  ia  inv catigated  having  been  set 
that  cotton  is  tranquil,  ooraha  in  a  state  of 
much  anxiety,  and  mule  twist  in  an  nndecided 
condition ; — after  the  cnatomaiy  budget  of  news, 
in  fact,  the  mail  ^neral^  tails  ns  that  Nil 
Daipan  is  still  exciting  a  gcttt  deal  of  public 
attention. 

TrhatisHilDarpanF 

Ibis  ia  a  qnestion  now  beins  aaked  bj  .  ^ 
ntmortion  oi  the  public  who  have  bees  goaded 
%j  frequent  repetition  into  an  unwilling  cniio- 
mtj.    Is  it  a  place,  or  a  person,  or  sometl ' 

to  eat  F    Hey  have  not  the  sli^teat  idea, 

ttie  discuaiion  has  been  going  on  fi«  K  long  that 
it  now  aeemi  hopaleaa  to  b^in  to  read  »  up. 
Be  it  known  Uutt  Nil  Darpan  ia  a  p^y  written 
by  a  native  of  Bengal,  in  the  Bengalee 
and  that  the  meaning  of  the  title  is"  1  .  . 
of  Indigo  Planting :"  the  declared  object  of  the 
author  ocing  to  hold  the  minor  up  to  nature, 
and  to  ^ve  a  lefleiion  of  the  ajatfon  of  indiso 
planting  as  new  practised  in  B^gal.  With  l£e 
political  quarrel,  to  which  the  diculation  of  this 
play  by  certain  local  authorities  has  raven  rise, 
wb  have  nothing  here  to  do ;  hut  the  reader 
ma^  find  aome  account  of  uie  circumatances 
wbioh  have  led  to  the  dispute,  in  an  article  called 
Cotton  and  India,  in  a  previoua  numhei' ;  and  it 
is  right  to  state,  in  oraer  that  we  may  not  be 
supposed  to  endorae  the  grtTe  cha^M  which 
tile  wo^  contaiua,  that  not  even  tu  penons 


who  gave  it  circnlation  ptetend  to  joatiFy  thoM 
charges,  which  have  some  dim  reference  to  a 
state  of  things  which  coiated  fifty  years  ago,  but 
which,  it  has  been  dedared  by  a  recent  official 
inquiry,  baa  no  foundation  in  the  present  day. 
That  the  satire  is  a  malicious  one,  and  written 
for  a  political  object  there  can  b«  no  doubt.  And 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  drama  ia  a 
favoorite  medium  among  the  Hindoos  for  the 
expression  of  public  fee£ng,  it  beoomea  apparent 
that  it  ia  calonlated  not  a  little  Ia  mialeatt  Our 
oh)eet  in  notiaine  it  bwe,  however,  is  a  littm; 
rather  than  a  poutiMl  one ;  andtheteadw  wlra 
Mowa  OUT  description  ahould  lemembac  tliat 
Hindoo  rtateHMota,  even  wkea  not  inspired  In 
ptditical  prqudiM,  must  alwaya  be  talun  wim 
a  great  mm  gaaoB  of  aall. 
The  Nil  Daipan.  we  mnat  give  warning  in  liw 
eginning,  is  not  a  veiy  lively  performauoe.    It 


would  have  no  chance  of  being^  listened  to  in 
any  Iiondon  thealie.  We  doubt,  indeed,  if  all  the 


been  apen 

up  to  uie  point  of  endnrauca.    Neverthdess,  it 

is  quite  oTan 

TheStranget,        ..   .. 

Bengalee  stage,  which 


noonld  dress  it 


IS  used  i^aa 


competed  with  tiie  majority  of 


Darpan  ia  elephantine  to  be  sore : 
but  the  elephant  it  rawmbles,  ia  a  aportive 
animal ;  it  can  dance,  and  stand  on  ita  head, 
and  would  have  no  olqectias  to  take  wine  with 
the  clown. 

Those  of  onr  readers  who  have  ever  lived  in 
India  have  probably  seen  &  native  play  performed 
at  a  native  gentleinau's  houae.  In  Cidontta,  if 
the  visitor  be  a  peaon  of  aqy  note,  he  will 


TeprBBeotatioiu  ot 
epL    Let  us  aup' 


the  kind  than  ho  oares  to  accepL  Let  us  sup* 
poeo  Utat  he  availa  Jijina^lf  of  the  invitation  lisL 
say,  Baboo  Uuklianaoth  Lalahiah  Ghose,  the 
great  merohant  *T^'^  banker.  The  invitation  is 
for  eight  o'clock,  and,  at  about  th^  hour,  hanng 
dinea  at  seven,  and  being  alrsady  in  eveuiag 
dress,  he  sets  out.  His  oeetination  is  inxa  to 
be  a  lone  WW  o%  an  the  European  gentleman 
would  inollitily  Uve  in  the  beat  quarter  of  tlie 
town,  and  the  native  gentleman  would  aa  infal- 
libly live  in  tlie  wont-— which  ia  the  native  gcn^ 
tlBman'a  fiwlt,  by  the  wij;  aa  he  oame  to  the 
place  firatj  and  had  firat  choioe.  The  houae  of 
the  guest  is  situated  in  a  street  very  mnoh  like 
what  Paik'lane  in  Iiondon  ia ;  tli^  of  the  boat 
in  a  atreet  very  like  what  Field-lane  in  London 
was;  the  Utoroughfarc  between  the  two  ia  of 
coarse  ohanctensed  by  a  gradual  dedensioii 
from  bad  to  worse,  until  it  becomes  as  bad  sa 
the  worst  can  be.  The  approach  to  the  honae 
is  indicated  by  a  horrible  odour  of  oil  and 
nativea ;  the  two  scents  being  the  more  aaa^ 
ciated  thtouj^  the  &ut  of  the  latter  having  a 
habit  of  mhbing  the  former  over  their  ^ins. 

The  effliuium  of  oil,  however,  prooeedamain^ 
from  large  earthen  nana  with  uwtiiw  lig^  ' 
them,  placed  along  the  road  to  mark  the  — 
land   from   coloured  lampa  of  the   Vi 
rherorec 


they  MU,  be 


nuateuiljluookeddovn.bv  tbeoniird:  wbiob 
u  of  a  n^ged  anil  squalid  deacription  tliat  ve 
would  de^  snjbodj  to  Bad,  oat  of  the  poilieua 
of  aa  £ut«Tn  citf.  It  is  less  ra^ed,  periups, 
tlian  it  might  be,  if  its  menibeis  wore  mora 
clotlies;  for,  u  in  Uie  nutjorit;  of  ckMB  the 
sanaeiU  is  confined  to  the  aeighboarhood  of 
Qie  wsiit,  its  holding  oiMit  all  ia  a  gnsraiitee  of 
tta  tolerable  cntiretj;  bat  witii  the  slightest 
augmentation  of  the  toilette  the  diluidatioiu 
b^iu,  and  these  have  an  extent  which  put 
decency  and  adonunent  equallj  out  of  the  qoes- 
tion.  Moreorer,  bs  the  HeMon  for  entertain- 
menta  such  as  that  of  Baboo  Mokhaaaatb  Lai- 
shrab  GhoM  ia  generall;  the  "cold  we^er," 
and  as  cold  nights  in  Calcuttn  are  veij  apt  to 
be  damn,  jou  ma;  imasine  the  mist  m  which 
the  whole  scene  is  enTeloped,  all  the  oil  lights 
to  tlie  contrary  notwithitui^ng.  Huggr  would 
be  a  cold  nora  to  deseribe  the  state  of  the  at- 
mospbere ;  and  one  of  those  roaring  thorough- 
fares in  London  where  thej  sell  fhed  flsh,  and 
everrthing  else  that  can  be  sold  cheap  to  an 
OTerEowing  population  on  a  Saturday  ni^t  in 
IfOTember,  can  gJTe  bat  &  faint  idea  of  the 
sights  and  the  soonds  and  the  soents  that  asiai! 
our  visitor  ta  he  ikean  his  destini^on. 

Qreal  mnt's  bonsea  in  Intern  cities  usually 
turn  their  backs  upon  the  public  thoroaghfare, 
and  this  of  the  Baboo  snows  nothinc  but  a 
wall  and  a  gate  to  the  common  peopls.  Our 
visitor  has  probablj  driven.  Mmsell  to  the 
place  in  his  buggy,  and  here  bia  syce,  or 
groom,  extricates  uiinself  from  his  perch  be- 
hind, and  endeavours  to  induce  the  people, 
DOW  crowded  more  densely  than  ever,  to  get 
oat  of  the  way.  This  is  accomplished  after  a 
great  deal  of  setting  under  the  boiae's  bead, 
and  among  his  logs,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  we 
■nay  not  add  through  the  spokes  of  the  wheels, 
has  been  gone  throngh  on  Qu  part  of  the  popu- 
Uoe,  and  threats  to  "  walk  into"  them  with  his 
whip  on  the  part  of  the  Sahib,  who  at  hut  finds 
hinuelf  inthe  oonrt-yard,  or  "compound,"  as  it 
is  called — a  carious  word,  which,  may  be  de- 
scribed, in  racing  parlance,  as  coming  '     " 


on  thegcoaud  and  the  Taaxhidl  variety,  and  on, 
each  side  of  the  covered  pathway  thro^  which 
the  Sahib,  baving  kli^ted  bom  hia  bnggy,  nov 
proceeds,  are  at^uei  tha  sice  of  life :  some  po- 
pular, some  Hamiflftl,  oome  both,  and  nearly  all 
well  known  in  Enrope.  They  ■'b  cast  in  pli^ter 
for  the  most  part,  though  one  or  two  appear 
ati«ogely  bnilt  of  wood,  and  are,  in  point  of 
ooloui,  what  the  herahia  oall  "proper;''  all  are 
more  or  leas  dirty  and  damaged,  and  contri- 
bute tbeic  sharo  to  the  genetai  effect  of  the 
E laches  to  the  place— wlkich  is  that  oif  the 
having  a  great  holiday,  and  holding  a  final 
ity  previous  to  being  indicted  for  a  nui- 
sance. 

The  house  has  a  lo^  open  court  in  the 
centre,  which,  being  oovered  over  for  the  ocoa- 
sioo,  now  fonsa  the  grmt  reception  hall. 
Around,  and  accessible  by  flights  of  stain,  both 
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from  inside  and  outside,  are  the  private  apart- 
ments ;  to  all  of  which  the  visitors  have  access, 
except  those  of  the  "ladies  of  the  bouse,"  who 
may  oe  observed,  however,  from  behind  semi- 
transporent  screens,  lookii^  down  upon  tha 
scene  below  with  much  ounosiiy,  their  chiqjy 
voices  suggesting  the  idea  of  innumerable  biida 
upon  branches.  It  is  not  considered  well-bred 
to  stare  at  the  places  whence  these  sounds  com«, 
or  to  take  any  notice,  indeed,  of  the  other  signa 
of  feminine  eiistence,  even  though  you  oooa- 
sionally  see  a  pair  of  eyes  shining  through  a 
(perhaps)  cbsnce  hole  in  a  curtain,  or  a  hand 
and  aim  (beaatifuUy  btaceleted)  hastily  closing 
the  said  curtain  wliich  sooh  hand  and  arm 
have  incantionsly  drawn  asida.  The  hall,  it 
must  be  said,  is  brillianUy  lighted,  and  pre- 
sents B  general  effect  of  mirrors  and  ^aing 
and  Oriental  architecture,  very  plfeasing  to 
the  eye.  Below,  upon  a  carpet  upon  which 
no  man  not  admitted  to  an  equality  may  ven- 
ture, is  seated  the  host,  smoldiig  at  intervals 
a  hookah,  which  an  attendant  keeps  studiously 
alight  for  him.  It  is  here  that  he  receives  his 
guests,  for  wbom,  besides  the  play,  he  has  pro- 
vided such  other  amusements  as  can  be  obtained. 
Native  minstrels  in  one  part  of  the  hall  sing 
"Tata,  batoia,  %o»  be  note,"  "Hillee,  fillet  i 
ptaauah,"  and  other  popular  native  aon^  be- 
sides some  En^ish  songs,  of  the  class  of  "Heme,  I 
sweet  home,  which  they  murder  most  melo- 
diously- Nantch  giils  elsewhere  go  through 
the  graceful  attitudes  which  here  pass  for  ballet,  j 
accompanied  by  the  monotonous  obaat  which  is  , 
the  local  sutwtilute  for  opera.  In  another  place  | 
may  be  found  native  juniors,  who  perform  tiie 
most  wonderful  feats  i^out  exciting  anybody's  | 
.wonder,  and  the  most  aitraordinair  delusions  i 
'with  which  nobody  is  deluded.  Sbould  any 
wandering  perfonners  from  Europe— Ethiopian 
Serenaders  and  the  like — happen  to  be  in  Cal- 
catta,  they  will  most  probably  be  engaged;  and 
90  you  may  choose  between  the  £^  and  the 
West  in  your  music,  as  in  your  reftesbments. 
As  £u  as  the  latter  are  conoemed,  they  con- 
sist mainly  of  Altar  and  P&n — the  Attar 
for  the  delectation  of  your  ftngen  and  your 
nose  ;  the  Fb  to  put  into  your  mouth,  and  to 
eat  if  yon  oan.  But  in  a  room  up-stairs  then 
is  always  htid  out  a  British  ball-siwper,  with 
chicken  and  ham,  jelly,  trifle,  and  all  complete, 
with  "  champagoe  up  to  the  mast-head,"  as  yon 
may  hear  an  enchanted  ensign  exclaim,  but  with 
the  strange  addition  of  bottu«  of  brandy  placed 
all  down  the  table,  varied  at  intervals  by  bottles 
of  beer.  Tke  natives  Lave  a  great  notion  of  the 
sahibs*  powers  of  drinking  the  two  last  liquidl, 
and  I  fwicy  they  expect  the  very  few  European 
Udies  who  are  usually  present  on  such  occa- 
sions also  to  indulge  in  thorn.  Of  course,  the 
boat  does  not  himself  sit  down  to  the  feast ;  but 
the  European  guests,  to  do  them  justice,  con- 
sole themselves  for  lus  absence^  and  make  them- 
selves quite  at  home. 

The  play,  which  is  the  prominent  entertdo- 
ment  oi  tlie  evening  takeo  pUoe  most  likely  at 
one  end  of  the  hal^  where  a  ataco  is  fittua  vg 
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alter  Ihe  maimer  of  temporarj  erectioos  of  the 
kind  in  moat  other  places — at  a  conutrj-haose 
in  England,  for  example.  In  front  are  a  auf- 
flcieDt  nnmber  of  Mats  for  tbe  more  doTOted 
adlierents  of  ttie  drama,  w!io  take  their  places 
at  tlie  beginiung  of  the  evening,  and  keep  them 
nntil  the  end,  whenever  that  may  be.  Tbektter 

Ceriod  is  a  little  doobtful,  for  nobod;  ia  in  a 
atrj,  and  the  conatmctian  of  the  drama  appears 
to  be  such  that  It  may  end  wbeiie?ei  the  per- 
formers or  the  audience  please,  and  may  be 
oarriedon  as  lougas  eithercaukeepairake.  We 
doubt  whether  anj  of  the  European  gnesta  ever 
saw  one  out,  especial!;  if  they  have  been  paying 
much  attention  to  the  sapper  up-stsirs.  Entwe 
believe  the  performance  generallj  laats  all  night, 
"and  nheu  they  ting  the  momiog  bell  the 
battle  scarce  is  done."  The  host  and  any 
members  of  the  family  who  please  mar  ^  to 
bed  occasionally — the  beds  are  great  Paris  or 
IiODdon  machines,  pUced  in  the  pubhe  rooms, 
and  open  to  the  ouervatioa  of  the  compaoy  sU 
the  eveoing — getting  up  again  if  it  so  suits 
them,  and  lookiuK  b  once  more  at  the  theatre ; 
for  "going  to  bed"  is  not  aiich  a  grave  matter 
in  the  East  as  in  the  West,  and  among  the 
natives,  at  any  rate,  involves  vei;  Uttle  change 
of  costume.  Tae  majority  of  the  conSrmed  pby- 
eoets,  iiowever,  leem  to  sit  up  all  night,  which 
they  can  do  the  more  eaailv  as  tJiej  have  probably 
slept  half  the  day;  and  tner  sit  Sslening  to  the 
elbqaence  of  the  author  ana  the  elocution  of  the 
actors,  in  a  greater  state  of  rapture  thau,  in  the 
case  of  a  set  of  fat  gentlemen  in  a  peraetnal 
state  of  perspiration,  would  be  asaoeiatea  with 
Western  ideas  of  comfort.  The  character  of  the 
performance,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  is 
decidedly  dreary.  Tbe  girb  are  person^ed 
bjr  boys,  and  the  men  by  blackguardsi  and  we 


every  quality  that  can  make  the  exhibition  of 
hnman  character  onpleasant. 

Kverybody  ooncarned  in  the  exhibition  ap- 
pears to  labour  under  the  impression  that  Art 
la  abort,  and  Life  ia  loag,^and  that  "take  your 
time,  MUs  Lucy,"  is  a  moral  and  a  model  maxim. 
Action  takes  its  chance,  and  dialogue  has  every- 
thing its  own  way.  A  disgus  tins -looking  rascal 
on  tHe  stage,  unoerstood  to  be  a  king,  has  been 
holding  forth  for  half  an  hour  to  a  feminine- 
lookiag  ^sreputability  crouching  at  his  feet. 
The  fellow  talks  ao  fast,  and  in  a  manner  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  yoaare  accustomed  to 
hear  the  langiiage  spoken  in  private  life,  that 
you  don't  undemtand  what  ia  going  on.  You 
ask  a  native  gentleman  in  the  intervda  of  the 
puffing  with  which  he  tries  to  dismiss  hi)  per- 
epiration,  what  the  deuce  it  means  ?  He  an- 
swers in  general  terms  that  the  king  is  supposed 
to  be  angry.  Another  of  the  characters,  with 
a  most  hang-dog  appearance,  has  the  conversa- 
tion all  to  himself  for  a  mortal  half-hour,  droning 
and  whinbg  to  a  distressing  extent.  You  ask 
a  placid  and  p^-consuming  native  what  this 
personage  is  about,  and  you  are  iafonned  in 
reply  that  he  is  jealoos.    It  takes  a  IcMig  time 


to  develop  the  paseions — ob  the  staee  at  least 
—in  the  East,  and  playgoera  shonld  have  the 
patience  of  Job, 

We  mention  these  particulars  in  order  to  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  dramatic  treatment 
which  the  Nil  Darpan  would  receive  in  its  native 
land,  and  of  the  singularly  cheerless  character  o[ 
the  production  which  has  made  so  much  noise, 
not  only  in  that  land,  but  in  oar  own.  What  it 
is  "all  about"  we  will  now  proceed  to  detail: 
first,  hotrever,  as  in  duty  boond,  giving  a  list 
of  the 

PcRsmn  OF  tm  Diuha, 
who  are: 

Kn. 
Golnk  Chnndsr  Bun. 

BiDdu  HadtiaN  \  ""^  "'  °°''*  ^'""="- 
Sidha  Cbncn,  a  neighbouring  170C 
Baj'  Churn,  Sadbn'i  brotbu. 
Gapl  CfaBm  Dai,  the  dswan. 

Th«  Amln,  or  Usd-nua*nitr. 

Akhalui,  a  tent-pltdar. 

Taldgir,  native  aapeiintaident  oTindifpi  caltivatlOD. 

Hagistrate,     Amla,     Atlamej,     Deputy-Inspector, 
Pundit,    Krepu  of  tha  Jail,    Dootoi,  ■  Cow- 
knp«t,  a  Nativ*  Dootto',  Four  Boyi,  a  Lattia], 
or  Clubmui,  a  Hstdiman. 
Woken. 

Sabitri,  nita  ct  Golnk  Chunder. 

SoirlDdri,  «ib  of  Nobin. 

SsTBlata,  wife  of  Bbdn  Uadhib. 

Keboti,  wITe  of  3adha  Cboni. 

Ebetronunl,  danghtei  of  Sadha. 

Adorl,  mdd-wrvant  In  Qolnk  Chuodci'i  hottie, 

Podi  UojTuii,  ■  ■wMtmcat-maker, 

The  first  scene  of  the  first  act  is  laid  at  tbe 
gola.  or  storehouse,  of  Goluk  Chunder  Basu,  a 
ueaa  ryot,  or  coltivatoi.  He  and  a  friend, 
Sadha  Chum,  a  neighbouring  ryot,  are  dia- 
oovered  sitting.  They  have  a  mntual  grievance, 
which  both  are  discussing.  They  cannot  live, 
they  say,  in  Svatapur  (the  name  of  the  district), 
where  they  used  to  be  prosperous  upon  general 
crops,  but  which  the  European  landholder  has 
now  reduced  to  a  state  of  poverty  (for  even- 
body  but  himself)  through  msisting  upon  the 
plantation  of  indigo.  He  has  even  occapiec^ 
for  the  purpose,  the  ground  about  tlie  tank, 
bom  which  the  women  will  henceforth  be  ex- 
cluded, and  be  has  threatened  that  Nobin 
Madhab,  a  son  of  Qolnk  Chnnder  Basu,  shafi 
drink  the  water  of  seven  factories — thatis.becon- 
Sned  therein — unless  due  submission  be  made ; 
nay,  that  the  houses  of  the  family  shall  be 
thrown  into  the  river,  and  that  the  family  shall  eat 
their  rice  in  the  factory  mdown  {cellar),  unless 
they  consent  to  tbe  Sahio's  wishes.  To  them 
enters  Nobin,  whom  the  father  asks  how  he 
haa  prospered  in  bis  interview  with  the  planter. 
"Sir,"  says  Nobin,  "does  the  cobra  ahriiik  from 
bitii^  the  little  child  on  the  Up  of  its  mother,  on 
account  of  the  sorrow  of  the  mother  t  I  flat- 
tered him  much,  but  he  understood  nothing  l^ 
that.  He  kept  to  his  word,  and  said,  *  Give 
us  sixty  bigalis  of  land,  secured  by  written  do- 
curaeots,  and  take  fifty  rupees,  then  we  shall 


cloie  the  jtu't  irCOOvnU  &t  onoa.' "  The  Ubet 
h;b  this  bttreaia  tr'ifl  rain  them,  tu  il  Till 
preveat  them  from  growing  rice ;  and,  he  adds, 
"We  hare  no  chance  in  a  dispata  with  the 
Sahibs.  They  biiid  imd  beat  iu.  It  is  for  as 
to  euffer."  Nobin  aaja  that,  ibr  his  part,  he 
ifltends  to  bring'the  case  into  court.  After 
that,  exeunt  omues  t«  bathe. 

llie  second  scene  is  at  the  house  of  Sidhu 
Churn.  Rb;  Cbnm  enters,  with  his  plough, 
and  makes  some  remarks,  apparently  addressed 
to  that  instrument,  to  the  effect  that  the  stupid 
Amin  nand-measurer)  is  a  tiger  :  he  having  just 
markea  off  five  bigeiis  of  his  laud  to  be  sown 
with  indigo.  This  will  rain  him,  he  says,  and 
his  familj  will  starve.  He  is  interrupted  in  his 
recital  of  the  faiuilj  prospects  br  the  entrance 
of  Ebetromani,  SstUiu  Chum's  dau^ter,  who, 
bowBTer,  answers  no  dramatic  end  o;  her  ap- 
pearance, her  mission  being  merely  to  say,  m 
reply  to  a  question,  that  her  father  will  be  there 
immediately,  and  to  receire  his  respect  for  a 
"  little  water,  as  his  stomach  is  on  the  point  of 
bnrstii^."  She  goes  for  the  water  i  in  the 
mean  time  Sadhu  enters ;  and  tlie  brothets  then 
proceed  with  the  discussion  of  their  j^rierances, 
Sadhu.  eapeeiidly  apoatrophisiag  bis  "  burnt 
forehead,"  which  is  a  metaphorical  manner  of 


the  q^uarrel  he  has  had  with  the  Amin,  whose 
marking  off  of  the  fpvund  was,  he  s»s,  like 
thrusting  burnt  sticks  into  his  body,  ^e  con- 
snltation  is  pat  an  end  to,  by  the  appearance 
of  tlie  Amin  himself,  with  two  servants,  who 
bind  Ray  Cburo,  and  telL  him  lie  must  go  with 
tfaem  to  the  factory,  as  he  is  wanted  "  to  make 
sigoatom  in  the  accoont  books"  (forged  signa- 
tores  of  couise) :  he  being  able  to  read  and  write. 


. ._ _ .    been  nude  for  the  cultiration  of 

iudi^.    Say  Churn  drinks  his  water,  and  is 
earned  off;  but  not  before  the  Amin  has  oast 

rof  admiration  upon  Xhetromani,  and  made 
remark  that,  bariuc  sold  his  sister  to  the 
Sahib  for  an  OTerseei^  post,  he  thinks  be 
should  get  higher  promotion  if  he  could  get 
Khetromani  to  sell  also. 

The  scene  Iben  changes  to  the  verandah  of 
the  large  baagalow  belonging  to  the  factoij  of 
Berunbari.  Here  J.  i.  Wood,  the  proprietor, 
is  found  with  Oopi  Chum  Das,  his  dewao,  or 
head  man,  whom  he  is  Tioleatly  abusing  for  not 
getting  in  more  advances  from  the  ryots,  and 
whom  he  threatens  with  a  dose  of  "  shamchand" 
j]a  leather  strap)  for  bis  pains :  taking  down  that 
instrameat  from  the  wall  as  an  earnest  of  his 
iutention.     The  dewau   excuses  himself    most 

titeously,  accusing  his  "  evil  forehead"  (ill  for- 
ine)  for  allowing  him  to  work  like  a  slave  for 
his  master,  without  eettbg  any  credit  for  it. 
And  he  adds;  "Sahib,  what  sign  of  fear  hast 
thou  seen  in  me  f  When  I  entered  on  the  in- 
digo profession,  I  threw  off  all  fear,  abame,'  and 
honour;  and  the  destroying  of  cows,  of  Brah- 
mins, of  women,  have  oeoome  my  omameots, 
tad  1  DOW  lie  down  in  bed  keepii^  the  jail  as 


jail,  and  expecting  to  go  to  it.  ._.  .__ 

improviog  eoaversation  is  proceeding,  the  Amin 
brmgs  in  Bay  Chun,  bound,  with  ^hu  ac- 
companying him.  Some  of  the  scene  whiob 
follows  is  worth  giring  textually : 

Wood.  Vfhj  are  this  wicked  tool's  hands  bound 
with  earitt 

Qi^i.  Mj  lord,  tbla  Ssdbn  Chnm  is  a  bsad  ryot ; 
bat  Uuoogh  tb*  >DtJoamBat  of  linbia  Madhab  bo  has 
been  led  to  engaga  bi  the  daaliuctioD  of  indigo. 

SadAu.  My  lord,  I  do  nothing  nnjust  agalost 
jonr  indigo,  nor  am  I  doing  now,  nor  hava  !  power 
to  do  anything  wiong ;  willingly  or  unwUlin^y  I 
hiva  prepared  the  indigo,  and  also  I  am  ready  to 
makt  U  tbii  timb  Bnt  then  everything  has  its 
lirobsbility  ind  improbability;  if  yon  want  to  make 
powder  of  eight  inches  thlcknNS  la  enter  ■  pipe 
half  an  inch  thick,  will  il  not  bnnt?  I  aoi  a  poor 
ryot,  keep  only  one  aod  a  half  plongbs,  have  ooly 
twenty  Ugib*  oC  land  tor  enltlvation  j  and  now,  if 
I  am  to  give  nba  Ugahs  out  of  that  for  indigo,  that 
mast  ocoaaion  my  deatb.  Bat,  my  lord,  what  is 
that  to  yon  P     It  Is  only  my  death  I 

Gtpi.  The  Sahib  bmn  last  yon  keep  him  confined 
ia  tha  godown  of  yoar  aldast  babn. 

SaMu.  No*,SiiDewaDJi,wbatyoasayiaifrtUH 
a  mrpM  (iiHJnf  labour) ;  what  mite  am  I  that  I 
aboold  impri»n  the  3ahlb,  mighty  and  glorlonal 

GapL  Sadhn,  now  away  with  your  hi^-flown 
Isngnage;  it  doee  not  aonnd  wall  tram  the  lontcuaof . 
a  peasant;  it  Is  Ilka  a  sweepar'a  broom  toaablng  the 
body.     ( 71*  mxtpar  it  a  pariai,  md  ku  tMieJI  ia 

Wood.  Now  the  rascal  ha*  become  very  wile. 
Atnat,  That  fool  explains  the  laws  and  magi*- 
trate'a  orders  lo  tha  common  people,  and  tbn*  tbIns 
»nfaaion.     Hla  brother  drawa  the  ploaghabira,  and 
le  lum  the  high  word  pntfdfuUfi — gtoriODi  I 

OopL  The  child  of  tlw  prepaier  of  cow-diiag  halb 

(At  dieapat  ind  i^JM}  has  become  a  eonrt  niab 

(legal  ojatr).     Hy  Inil,  the  eitabUshDient  oTsokooli 

the  villages  ha*  inonuad  the  vishooa  la  the 

Wood.  I  shall  write  to  our  Indigo  Plantoa'  Amo- 

.tion,  to  make  a  petition  to  govanunaot  for  stopping 
the  achooli  In  villages.  We  shall  fight  to  aacnra 
itopping  the  lohooU. 

Aniii.  That  fbol  wants  to  bring  the  case  into 

Wood.  (To  Anfttt.)  Ton  are  very  wicked.  Ton 
liava  twenty  blgabs,  ot  which,  It  you  employ  nine 
ilgaha  for  indigo,  why  cannot  yon  cnlllvate  the 
odiar  nine  bigahs  [a  SuU  (^  in  (nUw<w]  for  ilee  ? 

Qtpi.  My  lord,  tha  debt  which  ia  crediied  to  him 
n  be  made  nia  o^  tor  btteging  tha  whole  twenty 
blgaha  wllhin  oar  own  power. 

Sad/ta.  {To  lamteff.)  0  ohi  Tit  mitiuf/or  Ot 
^lirUitBa-  u  Uu  dnmiard!  (Opa^.)  If  the  nine 
bigahi,  wliich  are  milked  off  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  indigo,  wore  worked  by  the  plough  and  kine  of 
the  ficiory,  than  could  I  UH  the  other  nine  bigahs 
for  rice.  The  work  which  ia  to  be  dona  in  the  rice- 
field  !•  only  a  fourth  of  that  which  ta  necessary  In 
the  indigo-Seld;  oonieqaently,  if  1  am  to  ramaln 
engaged  In  these  nine  bigahs,  the  remaning  eleven 
bigihi  will  be  without  cnlllvatlon. 

IfoMl.  Ton  dolt!  You  an  very  wicked,  yea  acoon- 
drell  [_S6raiiijddii»liaorigmal,whiek  il  a  itroagm- 
^TiUab]  You  mnit  take  the  money  in  advance ;  yen 
must  cultivate  the  land ;  you  are  a  very  icoandreL 
(f  icfa  jtm.)    Ton  shall  leave  off  everything  when 
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no  DMrt  with  ahuBAaiid.    (Tltfai  «luiwtnnj;  fk 
bxEkr  i(n!p..^w  the  nH) 

itaAa.  Mj  loHl,  d«  fcwd  ti  a^i  blatimtilf  tJO- 
wf  a  J^—jDT  hating  iolj  iqjoiM  jva,    I  Hi  too 

Jii^.  (^Angrilg.}  O  aj  brothir,  yoo  lud  bctUr 
■tap;  let  them  take  what  tbey  ev>;  aniytrjKo- 
nadi  ia  on  tha  pdnt  of  ftRiiig  Smni  from  lran|^. 
Th«  whole  daj  ii  paaaed ;  we  bara  not  baan  abk  yat 


Kan.) 

tker  I  mv  mothsr  I 
Weei 


nreoBTtnow?  (TtetKi 
.)  iBOlrtUet    H7  mo- 
Best  that  cnned  niggei !     iBeati  wttt 


^Tlule  this  soene  ia  BMetm^  Nobiu  MniThfTf 
wiwB;  be  intfirceiles  for  Sftohu  in  run;  tht 
Utec  ia  kd  off  to  reoeive  hie  fiftj  mpeet  ia  >d- 
nne^  and  to  mgaf^  to  cultivKto  indigo,  Gopt 
moooruiiig  hki  Tith  tie  Mmnooe  "taatwhes 
baT«  ftllen  npan  hia  readj-mwle  rice ;"  tbrt  the 
"  Tuiu  ^Death,  the  King  of  Terror)  of  Ind^ 
hu  attatied  hioi,  and  that  be  bta  no  safeW." 

In  the  next  acene,  which  is  Uid  in  "  Golak 
Cbiuder  Baau's  hall,"  iro  arc  introduced  to 
Sabitri,  wife  of  Qolulc  Chunder,  SoihndrL  wife 
of  Nobia,  fiaialota,  vile  of  Biada  Madhsb,  and 
Bebati,  wife  of  Sadhn  Cboni.  Iheaeladieaan 
allHodela  of  TiTiiieuidiiiBoo«iuie,butall  appft- 
natlj  field  the  pain  to  KbetamBni,  vlio  louu 
them,  and  wkoM  Modeilj  ia  tusb  that  abe  ia 
found  to  baTe  ont  off  the  cnrla  of  ber  beMtifiil 
hair,  becBuae  she  bad  beard  that  aucb  adon- 
menta  were  becoming  onlj  to  ladies  either  of 
rich  family  or  loose  character.  In  the  conrae  of 
conTeraation  it  becomes  ^iparent  that  the  de- 
aiffoa  of  Amin  upon  the  young  ladj  aie  begin- 
nuw  to  develop.  A  vomcn  Bamed  Podi  Uo;- 
tau.  a  cwArtaieaUeUer,  noted  for  her  ulrieuaa, 
has  Wa  to  6adl»i'a  booae  titat  da;,  and  lUlrati, 
Sadhu'a  wife,  declares  that  tbe  woman  bag  told 
ber  "tkrt  the  ycwe  Babfl>  baa  beeome  mad,  aa 
it  wete,  at  aeeing  KnetKHBani,  andwrnitBtoBM 
ber  in  tita  fiictm?."  Adori  a  maid^errant  in 
tiie  booa^  orerhears  the  atatement.  Her  man- 
uete  bare  not,  appai«ntl;,  that  repose  wbieb 
■tamps  the  caste  of  bet  miatieaa.  She  ia  at 
oooe  an^isioua;  and  doean't  oare  who  knows 
it  j  but  the  metapboiical  mannei  in  which  she 
BKpnaaeB  her  feehnn  would  be  ocoaidered  rather 
f^www  <^  the  Sritiu  atace  • 

AJmi.  Fla!  flat  Oel  bad  MatU  of  tba  ookDl 
Can  wi  goto  the  Sahfl)?  Ifa  1  A«  1  bad  nndl  of 
0n  D^on  1  I  Aall  never  be  oat  any  Miora  alone. 
I  ean  bear  ereij  olbar  tUog,  bnt  tbe  sndl  of  tke 
OBioD  I  n«T«r  could  beat.  Flal  flat  bad  amall  of 
thaonkDl 


]KhelromaDi  refuses  to  go  to  tbe 
hoiue,  she  will  be  brought  awe;  b;  fbroe.  Re- 
boti  aays  that  it  ia  eaa;  for  ttw  planter  to  can; 
berawaj,  aano  rjot'a  wifeiaaale  from  himj  the 
planter^  one  of  the  oUer  ladiea  aaTB,  are  not 
Babiba,  but  ihef  are  the  dre«i  (cimUl)  of 
Sahihe.  Th^thoigoontoaajUat  tbeplantera 
nt  the  magistrate  to  throw  aa;bodj  who  of- 
lende  them  into  priaim,  and  here  the  femmiae 


Iwi 


Dttmze  bnaks  o«t  into  eondaL  ileboti  am 
that  "tiie  wife  of  the  planter,  in  order  to  man 
her  hubsad'a  oaee  strnig  (^mm).  eent  a  letter 
to  tbe  magiatrate,  ehtce  it  ie  «aid  Uurt  the  ma- 
gistrate bnrs  her  words  meet  attentively.''  To 
tbia  Aduri,  the  waiting-maid,  <riKwe  want  of  le- 
poae  in  mannei  has  been  alieac^  notieed,  adds 
a  frank  statement  of  ber  o>wn  experience.  She 
san:  "laaw  the  lady;  abe  baa  do  ahame  at 
all  WbenthemagiaUateoftbeZiUabCwfaoae 
name  ooeaaicHiB  great  tertw)  goes  riding  aboat 
tbroeghtiiB  village,  the  lady  also  ridea  on  hono- 
haek  with  him." 

^Dte  seene  ooadodes  with  the  alder  lady  tell- 
iiw  the  two  yonnger  to  go  to  tbe  ghU  together, 
wmle  tbe  evening  lubl  oontinnea,  bad  v»A 
themaelves  i  a  desiiaUB  [ffoecee,  doobtleea,  fiv, 
throDgbout  the  act,  there  are  eeveial  allasions 
to  the  f&ct  that  none  of  tbe  chanotera — owing 
to  the  hurried  action  of  the  diaiofr— have  bad 
time    to    poform    their  aUutiou  during  tiie 

j^ie  aeeond  set  begins  with  a  ae^  at  the 
godown  (cdlar)  of  Begnnbati  Faettny.  Tontpt 
and  four  other  ryota  are  disoovraed  ritting  au 
abnsiiig  tbe  planters.  One  aaya  that  they  nave 
noUiing  for  it  but  to  snlwut.  "£tfbn  tlida 
Here  earn  be  no  word*."  Hie,  like  aeveral  other 
sentences  which  we  have  maded  in  italics,  ia  an 
aphorism  in  oommcm  ua^  and  mnat  not  be  un- 
doatood  as  anaing  firom  tiie  ready  wit  of  the 
i^ot.  Another  sen  that  they  must  assert  them- 
selves :  "  Bf  Hi«amng  the  inUk  ice  ikall  fide  as 
hsnebadt."  The  punters,  be  says,  slwsya  get 
a  good  mi^istrate  removed  as  soon  as  they  can. 
Id  a  district  of  which  tbej  are  speaking,  he  saya 
that  tbe  planters  prepared  a  dinnv  for  the 
magistrate,  in  order  to  set  him  into  their  power; 
but  he  emeeaUd  Mmm/  Hie  a  ttolm  tow,  and 
would  not  go.  He  was  a  person  of  good  &mily. 
Why  diould  he  go  to  the  oimier  ?  Theplsnten 
are  tbe  low  peo^  of  Belat^  or  EoglaiuL  let 
a  former  governor  allowed  himself  to  be  feasted 
at  tbe  fsctoties,  like  a  bridegroom  before  the 
odebration  of  his  msniage.  Some  of  their 
number  have  composed  sMnc  venas,  which  an 
quoted  in  the   ooncse  of  conveoation.     Om 

Tbe  man  with  eyas  like  thoae  of  tbe  eat,  la  ui  ig- 
norant fool: 
So  &»  indigo  of  tlie  Indigo  fketoiy  ia  an 


must  confess  that  we  do  not  see  tbe  bearing 
<^  the  above.  As  a  late  boetioos  judge  remarked 
of  another  judge,  who  had  been  "  trying"  a 
joke:  "His  lordship  bas  reserved  the  poiat." 
Another  qnotationis  more  comprebenaiblB  : 

lie  uiiaiaDaries  have  daatroTed  the  caita ; 

The  Iadloi7-niftiik(7*  bave  daatn^ad  tbe  lioe. 

The  conference  is  disturbed  \ij  the  entranoe 
of  Gopi  Cbuni,  the  Dewan,  with  Mr.  £ose>  a 
plantar,  oarrying  his  ramlumiit :  an  instroDWHt 
much  reaembUng  eiameimid.  Tbe  rjote  are  all 
beatra  and  kidud,  and  one  of  them  fslla  in  a 
poffltioB  described  in  tbe  a 
tide  Ami  m  UeffrtMd." 


I  C()oqIc 
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The  soene  tiien  ehanges  to  "the  bedroom  of 
Binda  HMUub,"  vhoM  wife  is  disoovemd  ntd- 
isg  « letter  from  her  hosbuid,  who  tolta  ker  of 
an  MeuutJon  bronght  igsimt  hie  ffttber  bj  the 
planten.  He  intimfttea  that  he  belierea  in  the 
ultimate  triomph  of  jnstiM,  beanise  he  is  taneht 
so  br  the  worka  that  he  hae  studied.  "SC; 
dear,  he  sa^,  "  I  have  not  fb^o^ten  the  Benf^ 
lee  tranalatKm  of  Shakespeare ;  it  eannotbe  g;ot 
now  in  the  shops ;  but  one  of  my  frieada.  Boa- 
kima  bv  nBToe,  has  ffiren  me  one  eopy.  When 
IconkeBome  I  will  bring  it  wit^me.  Hy  dear, 
what  a  Rreat  sonroe  of  pleasure  is  the  acqaisi- 
tioa  of  teaming!"  The  liberaJiW of  Boiddma 
appears  to  toncn  the  heart  of  Baruota,  bnt,  like 
a  tme  woman,  she  is  snffleientl;  self^posaessed 
for  the  daties  of  the  toilette;  for,  imn  the  en- 
tnnoe  of  Adori  (the  waiting  maid  with  the  keen 
sense  of  the  onion  of  treacbery),  she  soMests  to 
that  damsel,  "  Xict  ns  cow  nb  onrselTes  with 
oil  ID  the  cook-room."  The  seene  then  closes 
with  "txil  both"  (in  Bengalee  Latin)  for  that 
prnpoie. 

The  nest  seene  is  mjsticaUj  deeoribed  ai 
"A  road,  pointing  three  wa^,"  the  kind  of 
road,  we  suppose,  that  would  be  taken  by  the 
oekbnted  oyster  whidi  leqaired  a  nnular  nom- 
ber  of  persons  to  swiJJow  tim  whtje.  The  wo- 
man Fo^  Mojrani  is  fbnnd  indnlgii^  in  a  re- 
Ctant  soliloquy  on  aeooont  of  the  part  she 
been  takinv  in  placing  the  fair  KhefeMnani 
in  the  power  <h  tbe  Kig^lah  Sahib.  A  eowfataJ 
oomes  and  tonnta  her  with  hating  aaat  into  tiie 
indiao  basinessj  but  be  is  aoonarivon  off  by 
&o  lattial  (olnlHuan)  of  the  fhetoi^,  who  makes 
lore  to  her.  Bat  still  her  canscieaoe  pnrsnes 
her,  sod  makes  her  unplcaaantlj  sensitire  to 
raillery — a  talent  which  the  Hindoos  have  al- 
ways greatly  at  their  commend.  "Rie  lattial 
gone,  four  native  boys  come  dancing  round  her, 
clapping  their  hands,  and  singing  the  followiiu 
chant,  which  is  Bhakeepearean  in  its  sim^ 
j    fimje: 

I  Hj  dear  Hojrani,  wlme  Is  joor  Indigo  f 

Uy  dMT  Vajnai,  wboa  la  joar  tndigo  7 

I  1(7  dnrHoynnl,  whan  ISTDm  indigo? 

Homan  nature  can  endore  the  ahame  no  lonMr. 
I  lite  guilt;  woman  Hies  from  tiie  fiioe  oflier 
!  fdlow-coontrymen — behind  the  scenes. 
1  The  third  act  commencee  with  a  scene  at  the 
'  i  factory  between  Mr.  Wood  and  Gopt,  his  Dewan, 
■     in  whieh  we  gather  that  Nobin  is  rained,  bis 

I  land  taken  awsy  from  him,  and  that  he  has  been 
',  twice  m  court.  The  nlanter  disoonrses  about 
'     his  schemes  in  ^enosl,  and  of  a  natire  who 

writes  assinst  bun  in  the  newspapers.    Oopi 

oossoles  him  by  saying,  "  Their  papas  can  ncTer 

,;    stand  before  jonrs — can  by  no  means  bear  a 

I I  oomparison ;  and,  moreover,  they  ate  as  the 
earthen  bottles  for  cooling  water,  compared  with 

1!    the  jars  of  Dacca.  Bat  to  bring  the  newspapers 
II    witmn  TOUT  inflnencB  neat  expense  has  been 
,  I   incurred."  That  takes  place  according  to  time ; 
<     as  is  said, 
;|    Aacording  to  drconutaaeea  the  friend  beconus  the 

II   lleUnnastlssoldattliapricaoftbaliDiwb 


There  aro  more  direct  allDsiona  in  the  oonrse  of 
the  pieoe  to  the  alleged  oom^tion  of  some  of 
the  local  journals. 

The  next  soene  (the  bedroom  of  Nobin  Ibd- 
bab)  is  mainly  oocnpied  by  ft  oonsultation  among 
the  family  ad  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  in 
oonaequence  of  Chetromani  hanng  been  oairied 
off.  Reboti  calls  alond  for  her  daof^ter. 
"Bring  me  KbetrtHnani!  bring  rae  my  puppet 
of  gold  I"  Nobin,  after  a  great  deal  or  talk, 
prepares  for  action.  "The  indigo  &og,"  he 
aedaree,  "con  nerer  sit  on  the  white  water- 
lily-like  constancy  of  a  woman!"  "The  jewel," 
as  one  of  the  lames  says,  with  leas  grace,  per- 
hu»,  bat  more  force,  "must  be  taken  &om  the 
inaigo-monkey,"  at  any  haaard. 

In  the  scene  which  follows,  the  interest  c^  the ' 
pieoe  is  worked  op  to  the  highest  pitoh.  Mr. 
Rose  is  sitthw  in  his  chamber,  and  tbe  woman 
Pnlt  Hoyiani  Diings  the  fair  Kheb-omaui  to  him. 
Ehetromani  remonstratee  with  Fodi  for  the  part 
she  bas  taken,  bnt  Podi  says,  "  Ton  most  speak 
to  the  Bahib ;  to  "peak  to  me,  is  like  otjing  in 
the  wildemees."  The  plsnto:  makes  some  on- 
feelii^  remarks ;  bnt  he  is  interrapted  by  Nobin 
and  another  ryot  breaking  into  the  room.  ^Iter 
reecite  Kbetroouuii,  and  treat  the  planter  witli 
some  rongbnesB:  Nobin,  however,  reetraining 
his  faena  with  beantifol  hypocrisy  by  saying, 
"We  ought  not  to  be  omal  beeanse  they  are 
so."  Tuen  there  cornea  a  cluuige  to  tie 
"BaUintheboaaeof  Goluk."  Sabitri,  his  wife, 
is  latDwtiDg  that  ber  husband  has  been  eam- 
moned  to  the  court.  Bat  with  her  boos 
(daaghters4n-la«)  she  seeks  the  old  conscda- 
tion  of  the  t<Hlette,  and  one  of  tbe  stage  diiwc- 
tiona  in  the  scene  is,  "  Saralota  raba 


her  mother-jn-law's  body" — a  precaution 


lytho 


for  the  somewhat  enrious  leasmi  that  it  prereBla 
the  water  from  touching  the  skin. 

The  next  scene  is  laid  in  the  magistrate's 
conrt.  Ur.  Wood,  the  phuntiff,  sits  and  talks 
with  the  magistralfi,  who  asks  his  advice  upon 
several  poin&.  Golok  is  sentenced  to  pay  two 
hundred  rupeea,  or  find  sureties  to  that  amoon^ 
binding  him  to  plant  indigo.  In  tbe  cooree  ot 
the  trial  the  mutstrate  wiitfls  a  note  to  Mrs. 
Wood,  tbe  wife  <^  the  plaintiff,  and  deapatdies 
it  by  one  of  the  oourt  messengers,  sending  a 
meas^  also  to  Mr.  Wood's  besA  batler,  to  say 
that  his  matter  will  not  be  home  to  dinner. 
The  magistrate  and  the  plaintiff  then  leave  the 
conrt  together. 

We  are  next  introdueed  to  tbe  dwelling  of 
Bindu  Madhab,  where  Nobin  Binda  and  S^u 
an  diaoovered,  talking  of  Golnk,  their  father,  who 
is  now  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  magistrate, 
"the  slave  of  the  indigo-planters;"  they  also 
mention  the  "  deadly  sorrow^'  of  Ehetromani.  AH 
adjonrn  to  the  jail,  where,  on  the  soene  changing 
the  dead  body  of  Golnk  is  seen  hanging  by  bis 
enter  garmo^,  twisted  like  ft  rope.  He  has  died 
by  his  own  hand.    Until  the  doctor  arrives,  tbe 


(bjs.   "MSaebigunge,  on  Saturday,  th<7  have  a 
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wiUi  any  otlwr  bat  oar  Sahib 

(the  DiBgiatnte) ;  that  I  mw,  when  1  was  a 
heaier.  Un.  Wood  ia  vnj  kind ;  throngh  the 
ioflaence  of  one  letter  die  got  me  the  jemeduj 
of  the  iaiL" 

In  the  fifth  and  laat  act  there  oconrs  in  the 
flnt  scene  a  conversation  between  Mr.  Wood 
and  hia  Devan  upon  the  snbject  of  a  diatorbanee 
among  the  ryot«.  The  Dewan  venturea  to  apeak 
a  little  candidly,  for  vhich  he  eeta  knocked  down 
and  kicked,  and  called  "  a  £abolical  nigger." 
In  the  next  sCene,  vhicL  io  "  The  Bedroom  of 
Mobin,"  that  unfortunate  ryot  is  bronelit  in 
seDselese,  with  a  fractured  skull,  which  lie  naa  re- 
ceiTedfromtheSahibattbcfactorj.  Bothheand 
his  friend  Tonqia  had  made  a  braTe  reeiatance,  but 
had  beenoierpowered;  but  not  before  Torapa 
had  made  a  nuh  at  the  elder  Eahib  (Wood)  and 
bitten  off  his  nose!  "That  nose  I  have  kept 
with  me,"  adds  Torapa,  in  i«lliog  the  story,  "  and 
when  the  baboo  (Nobin)  will  rise  up  to  life  again 
1  will  show  him  that."  (Sert  lu  pnduoa  lit 
WW.)  "  Had  the  baboo  been  able  to  &j  off  him- 
self, I  would  hare  taken  his  (Wood's)  ean ;  but 
I  would  not  haTakilledhim,af  il0Macr«ii^M«^ 
Ood."  After  this,  all  the  ladies  of  the  drama, 
and  the  entire  female  popnlatioa  of  the  uelgb- 
honrhood,  enter.  Sabitnuils  senselessat  fiading 
her  son  on  the  point  of  death ;  but  Soiriadn 
commands  herself  snffidentl;  to  "sit  near  his 
mouth."  Lookingat  Sabitri,  sheaajs,  "Aalhe 
cow  losing  her  joung  wanders  about  with  loud 
cries,  then  betas  bit  by  a  serpent  falls  down 
dead  on  the  field,  so  the  mother  is  Ijing  dead 
on  the  ground,  being  nieved  for  her  dear  son." 
After  tuis,  she  heiaelf  falls  upon  tJie  breast 
of  Nobin.  Nobln's  aunt  tries  to  raise  bei  from 
the  ground,  but  fails,  and  &dla  also  near  her. 
Stkbitri  next  goes  mad,  and  talks  wildly.  A  phy- 
sioiaD  is  afterwsrda  brought  to  try  and  revive 

The  following  scene  is  laid  in  the  "  Eoom  of 
the  Sadbn  ChuTD,"  Khetromani  lies  in  great  tor- 
ment on  het  bed ;  Sadbu  and  Rebotl  are  with 
ber.  The  physician  does  all  in  his  power,  but 
she  dies  amidst  the  loud  cries  and  lamentations 
ot  her  family.  Then  comes  the  laat  scene,  the 
"Hall  in  the  house  of  Grolnk,"  where  Sabitri, 
still  insane,  is  found  sitting  with  the  dead  bod; 
of  Nobin  on  her  lap.  She  is  performing  some 
wild  incantations,  which  are  interrupted  by 
Saralota,  her  dangfater-in-law,  whom  she  seizes 
in  a  frenzy  and  Btniagles~8tandiDg  afterwards 
on  her  neok.  BinduMadhab,  the  husband  of 
Saralota,  enters  during  this  proceeding.  Bindu 
says  that  he  cannot  li<re  now  that  his  father  is 
bulged,  that  hia  brother  Nobin  has  died  of  his 
vounds,  and  that  hia  mother  has  deitroyed  hia 
wife.  Vptai  bearing  this,  Sabitri  suddenly  re- 
covers her  uoderataiiaing,  and  arouaed  to  a  sense 
of  the  crime  she  haa  committed,  herself  drops 
down  dead.  Her  son  kneels  and  weepa  beside 
the  body,  taking  aome  of  the  dust  from  hei  feet 
and  placing  it  on  hia  head,  eating  also  some  of 
the  same  dnst,  "to  purify  bis  body."  Neiit 
mwan  Boirindii,  vho  says  that  she  is  going  to 


nineral  oration  upon  the  family,  which  he  says 
"  has  been  destroyed  by  iudigo,  the  great 
destroyer  of  honour."  The  curtain  falls,  leav- 
ing him  sitting,  clasping  his  mother'tt  feet. 

Such  is  the  drama  of  Nil  Sarpan— as  far  a> 
its  most  essential  features  are  concerned.  C<ni- 
sidering  that  it  pretends  to  be  a  true  picture  of 
the  indigo-planting  system,  it  would  oertaioly 
warrant  an  iuvestigation  of  the  nature  of  that 
system  on  tlie  part  of  government,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  investigation  was  made  last 
year,  and  that  all  the  diarges  here  so  pathetictdly 
illustrated  were  found  to  be  false.  As  a  pob- 
tical  squib,  therefore,  it  cornea  rather  late  in  the 
day.  Aa  a  dramatic  production,  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  remark  that  it  is  about  twice  as  long  as 
Macbeth. 


A  NEW  DISEASE? 

Dduho  a  jonmey  in  Britlany,  Monsieot 
Hardy,  Doctor  to  the  Hospital  Saint-Louis, 
Paris,  spent  several  days  at  Brest ;  and  there, 
both  in  civil  and  medical  society,  he  heaid  much 
talk  of  a  singular  malady  whioli,  for  some  years 
.past,  bad  affected  a  certain  number  of  youug 
women  resident  in  that  city.  The  complain^ 
cliaracteriscd  by  a  black  discoloration  of  tlie  eye- 
lids, has  been  very  carefully  described  by  its 
discoverer,  M.  Leroy  de  M^riconrt,  Principal 
Physician  to  tha  Navy,  and  Professor  at  the 
Naval  School  at  Brest.  Br.  Hardy  was  so  star- 
tled by  the  peculiarity  of  this  affection,  which 
was  only  known  by  hearsay  at  Paris,  that  he  felt 
a  strong  desire  to  see  a  case.  M.  Leroy  de  US- 
riconrt  gratified  his  wish,  by  introduciiv  him  to 
one  of  his  patients  suffering  under  black  dropsy 
o(  the  eyelids. 

Mademoiselle  X.,  nineteen  years  of  age,  of  lym- 
phatic temperament  and  average  strength,  a  tall 
and  handsome  girl,  in  the  habitual  enjoyment  of 
excellent  health,  belongs  to  the  midole  class  of 
society.  One  Sunday,  two  years  ago,  as  she 
came  out  of  church  siter  mass,  something  oc- 
curred to  annoy  her  excessively.  lu  the  even- 
ing, observing  some  black  spots  npon  liei  eye- 
lid, she  feared  she  was  going  to  have  the  blaek 
disease  of  which  she  haa  already  seen  instances, 
and  which  was  the  terror  of  all  uie  girls  in  Brest. 
Unfortunately,  her  apprehensions  turned  out  too 
true.  On  the  next  and  the  following  days,  the 
spots  remaiued  and  increased,  without,  however, 
her  general  health's  showing  the  least  derange- 
ment or  irregularity.  A  few  very  slight  and  small 
pimples  only  made  their  appeaiaoce  once  or 
twice,  and  took  their  departure  as  harmless 
shadows  as  they  came. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  18S9,  the  patient 
was  found  in  the  following  condition:  at  the 
first  glance  you  are  struck  with  the  hlack  dia- 
coloration  wMch  covers  the  cutaneous  surface 
of  tiie  two  eyelids;  both,  and  especially  the 
lower  lid,  are  covered  with  a  stratum  of  slightly 
greyish  black,  as  if  they  had  been  daubed  over 
will  aome  dark  dye.    On  olosei  inspection,  the 
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black  stntnm  is  slightly  CTanolated,  and  re- 
•emblei  a  depoution  of  catd-doit  on  the  gkin. 
The  macans  membrane  q(  the  ejelid'is  slight!; 
injected,  bnt  the  eyea  present  nothing  remark- 
able, □nlesa  it  be  a  more  brilliant  aspect,  vhich 
is  certainly  due  to  the  oolonring  of  the  ejeLds. 
The  patient,  besides,  experieaces  neither  heat 
nor  smaitipg,  nor  my  other  disturbance  of  the 
Tisnal  organs. 

On  rubbing  the  coloured  portions  rattier 
Ttnighly  with  a  piece  of  linen  dipped  in  oliTe  oil, 
the  dingy  plaster  came  away,  ana  was  fonnd  on 
tbe  linen  in  the  shape  of  a  black  spot,  exactly 
the  same  as  would  resiilt  from  wiping  &o  object 
that  had  been  dirtied  by  smoke.  Tlie  eyelids 
were  then  clean  and  of  a  natural  hoe,  snd  the 
skin  presented  its  usnal  aspect  to  the  naked 
eye ;  examined  with  a  lens,  tne  cutaneons 
face  of  the  eyelids  appeared  eqnallj  clean, 
cept  that  a  few  graina  of  black  dnsC  were  fonnd 
to  be  still  adhering  in  the  folds  of  the  skin,  and 
some  were  also  seen  at  the  root  of  the  eyelashes, 
where  the  action  of  the  linen  was  less  direct. 
The  sebaceous  follicales  were  in  no  way  dere- 
loped,  nor  their  orifices  enlarged.  After  the 
removal  of  the  colonriojf  matter,  the  patient  ei- 
perienoed  a  shgbt  smarting  in  the  eyes,  which 
were  more  sensible  to  the  tight,  slightly  injected, 
and  watery.    These  phenomena  were  manifested 


every  time  the  coloured  stratum  was 
tiiey  diminish  and  disappear  in  oroportit-.  „ 
the  colouring  is  reproduced,  which  takes  place 
in  a  very  short  time.  According  to  the  patient's 
obserTBliona,  in  a  couple  of  hours  the  colora- 
tion is  completely  renewed.  This  interval,  re- 
quired for  the  secretion,  allowed  the  patient 
to  remoTB  the  black  stratum  and  to  w^k  out 
for  an  hour  or  two  without  ber  complaint  being 
unpleasantty  apparent. 

With  the  exception  of  this  stranije  affection, 
the  young  ladv  in  qoestion  (the  niece  of  the 
mistress  of  a  udies'  boarding  school)  bad  no- 
thing whatever  the  matter  with  her.  Baring 
the  two  Tears  that  the  malady  had  existed,  she 
hod  employed  in  vain  alkaline  lotions,  salpliure- 
otts  lotions,  and  direra  pomades ;  it  obstinately 
resisted  every  means  of  cure ;  it  maintained  its 
ground  without  diminution  or  augmentation. 

This  cose  will  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  the 
curious  affection  which  has  developed  itself  in 
certain  persons  living  at  Brest.     Within  Ave 

fears  seven  or  eicbt  people  have  been  attacked 
y  it  i  tbey  are  alt  females,  and  young  females, 
too.  Most  of  them  are  in  easy  circumstances  j 
one  is  the  wife  of  a  captain  of  a  frigate,  another 
is  a  yonng  nursemaid.  Dc.  Hardy  also  noticed, 
as  he  was  looking  in  at  a  cati  window,  that  the 
tady  wl)o  presided  at  the  connter  was  affected 
with  the  same  disease. 

The  coloration  wliieb  constitutes  the  malady 
is  ordinarily  black;  but  two  cases  occurred  in 
which  it  was  blue.  Its  extent  is  more  variable; 
sometimes  inconsiderable,  it  resembles  the  dye 
which  the  women  of  certain  nations  apply,  to 
g^Ye  greater  brightness  to  their  eyes;  at  other 
times,  it  extends  to  tbe  cheeks.  M.  de  M£ri- 
court  noticed  that,  on  one  of  bis  patients,  the 


black  stratum  spread  over  almost  the  whole  of 
ber  countenance  when  she  went  out  of  doors, 
the  colouring  matter  being  dispersed  by  the 
wind.  As  to  the  black  matter  itself,  on  oeing 
snbraitted  to  chemical  analysis  and  examined  by 
the  microscope,  it  appeared  to  consist  of  pig- 
mentaiY  matter,  except  thai  the  microscope 
could  find  no  trace  of  cells. 

Dr.  Hardy  wanted  much  to  discover  the  scat 
of  this  extraordinary  secretion.  At  first  sigfat> 
he  was  inclined  to  believe  in  a  sebaceons  flui; 
bnt  the  layer  of  bUck  contained  no  greasy  par- 


appear  on  the  nose,  where  there  are  plenty  and 
well  developed.  Is  the  perspiring  apparatos  of 
the  skin  the  seat  of  tbe  malady,  and  mnst  the 
secretion  be  really  considered  as  a  coloured  local 
sweat,  according  to  M.  de  U^riconrfs  belief 
and  nomencUtore  ?  Dr.  Hardy  could  not  ex- 
plain to  his  own  satisfaction  how  tbe  sudorific 
'     '         "  secrete  a  pigment,  nor  could  he 


le  quite  nnkuown  and 


supposing  it 
was  something  i 
nnprecedentca. 

At  all  events,  the  devckpment  of  this  affection 
in  tbe  city  of  Brest  was  very  singular ;  the  fact 
of  residing  there  appeared  to  be  of  some  im- 
portance ;  for  hitherto,  amongst  all  tbe  persons 
attacked,  one  only  was  cured,  and  that  after 
leaving  Brest  for  an  inland  town.  Mental  emo- 
LioDS  appear  to  exercise  considerable  influence 
in  causing  the  disease.  As  remedies,  the  most 
promising  seemed  to  be  local  applications  of 
astringent  solution  of  alum,  of  tannm,  or  mer< 
cnrial  ointments,  which  act  powerfully  on  the 

Nobody  said  that  M.  de  U^coort  had  not 
seen  what  he  said  he  saw;  but  several  incre- 
dulous members  of  the  faculty  believed  that  ho 
and  others  had  been  made  tbe  victims  of  clever 
fling.  Tbey  wished  that  those  witnesses 
fd  say  that  they  had  seen  tbe  darkness  of 
the  eyelids  reappear  before  their  eyes,  after  it 
had  been  well  wiped  away.  Naturally,  a  dis- 
cussion arose  in  the  Medical  Society  of  tho 
Paris  Hospitals,  which  resulted  in  the  appoint- 
ment, last  June,  of  a  commission  to  inquire 
whether  there  were  no  means  of  coming  to  an 
understanding  with  M.  de  M^riconrt,  to  hold  a 
rigorous  inquest  (before  dbath)  on  one  of  his 
chromidrosiac  patients.  There  were  named  mem- 
bers of  the  commission.  Messieurs  Bfliier  (re- 

irter),    Gugrard,  Lallier,   Lesroux,  and  U. 

3ger ;  Messieurs  Dechambre,  Associated  Mem  ■ 
ber,  and  Robin,  tbe  distinguished  microscopist, 
participate  in  the  committee's  labours.  The 
summary  of  their  result  is  this : 

The  sffectjon  to  which  M.  le  Docteur  Leroy 
de  M^ricourt  has  given  the  nameofdiromidrose 
— it  would  be  more  correctly  spelt  chromhidrosis 
— is  more  specially  observed  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  sea.  More  frequent  with  women,  it  has  still 
been  seen  in  men.  With  one  male  patient,  it 
occurred  on  the  bock  of  the  hand  instead  of  on 
the  lower  eyelids,  and  always  made  its  appear- 
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ance  daring  the  nigbl,  goin^  vmj  at  oleTca  in 
the  forenoon.  The  afte  of  tint  subject  vu  Eortj- 
fleren,  whareats  that  of  the  ladies  ranged  from 
sixteen  to  Uuitj-two.  The  verj  precise  state- 
ments that  have  been,  put  forth  respecting  the 
odstence  of  thia  disease  have  excited  sieat  in- 
credulity and  jKOToked  the  strongest  denials  of 
the  fact.  The  dutj  of  the  oonunittee  was  to 
obtain  Dompleta  iufomaUon  respecting  the  sub- 
ject in  dispute. 

It  had  nothing  to  do  mUi  the  interpretation 
of  a  fact  whose  existence  is  dearlj  dnmoB- 
strated;  noi  had  it  to  inqiuie  what  interest 
such  and  sooh  jpeisong  could  have  or  not 
have  in  their  ejeOds  being  usoall^  stained  with 
black,  nor  to  pronounce  on  opinion  respecting 
tbe  morality  of  those  persons.  In  smence,  those 
argoinents  are  absolutely  devoid  of  value.  The 
anmeroos  examples  to  be  obserred  every  in 
in  the  hospitals,  and  even  in  the  world,  edifj 
nifiiUfBl  incn  touching  the  luDiering  after  im- 
portaneo  aad  effect,  which  often  leads  to  the 
stniueat  simulations  and  the  most  giatuitans 
f^Mids,  and  which  also  Bometimes  end  in  be- 
tnging  interested  motives  imknown  and  even 
unsuspected  at  the  outset.  The  committee's 
task  was  sunplj  to  aacertaio,  tiie  reality  M  the 
falsity  of  a  fact ;  but  the  investimtion  of  this 
simple  material  fact  was  not  without  its  dif- 
Omilty. 

At  half-post  three  in  the  afternoon  oi  the 
39th  of  June,  1861,  the  oonunitteB  paid  a 
visit  to  Madame  Z.,  who  had  been  sent  from 
Brest  by  M.  de  M^rioour^  as  offering  an 
antbentio  case  of  chromidrosis.  The  uteeting 
took  place  by  appointment,  the  day  before,  at  the 
house  of  a.  Henri  Roger,  secretarj^neral  to 
the  society.  On  the  first  occasion  of  tie  ladVa 
pieeenting  herself,  there  was  a  very  decided 
coloration  of  both  the  lower  e;[elids,  which,  at 
iia'Beoondappearanoe,was  considerably  dsiker; 
a  cirounstanM  expluned  by  herself  and  her 
hosband  as  oocasitmed  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
which  bad  greasy  agitated  her  nwvous  system. 
It  was  stated  that  no  washing  or  wiping  of  any 
Und  had  been  applied  to  the  eyes  since  their 
dnortuie  from  Breat. 

Madame  Z.  is  tweutj-three,  {£  a  nervous 
temperament,  with  chesnnt  hair,  lirht  baEel 


&ec^uent  but  incomplete  fainting-fits,    at 
petite  was  Kood,  and  even  hearty.   After  supper. 


the  eyelids  appeared  before  the  birth  of  a  child, 
still  living,  alter  whitdi,  it  disappeared,  to  return 
and  remain  more  or  less  permanently.  The 
development  of  the  black  stain,  she  said,  is 
always  accompanied  by  weakness  of  sisbt  and 
incr^sed  seneral  susceptibility.  Lively  emo- 
tioQB  develop  the  phenomenon  more  rapidly ; 
and,  daring  the  periods  of  its  existence,  if  the 
coloration  is  effaced,  it  takes  to  reprctduce  it 
aspaceof  time  varying  from  one  to  four  boors, 
■ometimee  leu  and  rsfely  more.    AeconUog  to 


the  statement  of  Madame  Z.  and  her  hnsbaiid, 
nothing  can  be  more  irr^:ular  than  the  int^vu 
between  these  retnniB  of  the  black  neas,  or  than 
the  circumstances  which  tend  to  induce  them. 
Madame  Z.  confesBed  that,  to  keep  the  skin  of 
her  face  in  good  condition,  she  babjtually  made 
use  of  a  compoaitian  called  Anti-ephelic  Milk, 
or  Water. 

At  the  moment  of  examination,  the  lower  eyv- 
lids  were  the  seat  of  a  vei^  intensely  black 
coloration,  slightly  granular  in  its  appearaooe 
at  several  spots,  and  with  a  dalL  inalesd.  of  a 
shininK  surface^  giving  anything  but  the  idea  of 
a  liquid  or  an  oily  itratum.  The  colour  was 
still  da^er  close  to  the  lower  eyelashes,  as  well 
as  in  tiie  furrow  which  scparstea  the  lower  eyo- 
lid  from  Uie  cheeL  Here,  however,  the  colour- 
ing abioptiy  ceased,  although  by  a  narrow  very 
eiadnal  shading  off.  This  singular  regolantj  (tt 
form  accorded  ill  with  the  idea  of  a  Bernvtion — 
a  f imction  which  is  generally  lesa  mathematically 
oiroumicribed.  At  the  outer  and  loner  comers 
of  the  eyes,  as  well  as  on.  the  lasiies  of  the  uppw 
lids,  there  were  little  lumps  of  colouring  matter, 
which  seemed  to  result  from  the  union  ^  smaUet 
grains  collected  and  grouped  together,  nther 
spontaneously  or  in  consequence  of  c^iraing  and 
saotting  the  eyelids — movementa  which  were 
repeated  bv  the  lady  both  very  frequently  md 
very  fordbly. 

On  examining  these  sorfaoes  with  a  lens  mag- 
nifving  four  or  five  diameters,  they  were  found 
to  oe  oovered  with  a  black  stratum,  the  grains 
composing  which  were  not  imbedded  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  skin,  as  if  thev  were  issuing  from 
glanilulBr  (uificea,  but  were  placed  and  deposited 
on  the  surface,  to  which  they  adhered  wiUi  ooo- 
siderable  firmness.  The  down  of  the  skin  was 
in  no  way  stained  by  the  black  matter,  which 
was  found  to  atiok  as  flriply  to  linen  as  it  did  to 
the  skin. 

The  committee  nest  endeavoured  to  remove 
the  whole  of  the  colouring  matter  found  upon 
the  lower  left  eyelid,  both  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  its  nature,  and  to  observe  wbet£er,  and 
bow  (if  at  all)  the  black  coloration  was  apont»- 
neoosly  reproduced.  As  water,  according  to 
Madame  Z.,  removed  the  stain  with  difficulty, 
a  brush  dipped  in  elycerine  was  passed  over  the 
lower  eyekd;  and  oy  means  of  a  sUght  seiwting 
'  performed  with  a  small  gold  eer-pu^  the  eoumi- 
rag  matter  was  collected  on  a  slip  of  gkss  in 
swioieot  quantUy  for  future  examination.  The 
rest  was  taken  away,  as  completely  as  possible, 
with  the  help  of  a  fine  linen  rag.  To  refresh 
Madame  Z.,  a  little  fstig^ed  with  these  opera- 
tions, the  eyelid  was  carefully  washed  with  cold 
water,  after  which  it  presented  an  extremely 
natural  and  healthy  hue,  without  even  a  shade 
of  the  brownish  tinge  which  is  obsemd  on  the 
lower  eyelids  of  certain  persons. 

IDie  bUck  matter,sabiaitted  to  the  mierosoopt^ 
presented  an  amorphous,  mnuUr,  frajpnentary, 
opaque  appearance,  of  a  uack  hue^  without  any 
appreciable  blue  reficiionsj  and  without  any 
sellable  trace  of  OTganisotion.  M.  Oubler,  after 
a  profound  microsoopioal  and  chemical  investi- 


ANSWDIBEASK! 


otioiv  proBCnaced  tba  Idiudw  takan  from 
HMlMiie  Z.'ft  evdlidB  to  oomiat  esMntial'  ' 
ctrfaoa  in  a  stue  of  Ubertj.  To  eonfint 
opinian,  he  coiutsted  the  subatssce  obtuned 
tmn  the  ohramidRMHc  Itdj  with  carbon  pro- 
pued  KtiflebUj.  Frofoond  ^Benmeu  dio- 
tiDgnuli  it  horn  txtdisaaj  chBrooal  aa  wcU  ■« 
from  oarboMMd  eaA ;  m  he  decbna  that  he 
t>  nnable  to  diatiiifpudi  it  from  the  blwA  of 
smoke  (lamp-blaok)  prepued  bj  hinnelf,  by  to- 
oeif  ing  the  fluno  oi  a  waxli^t  on  a  Hiiire  of 
elau,  copeciaUf  «dMn  ha  took  can  to  tueet  the 
bntp-black  lk>in  tbe  miihtle  ol  the  ^t.  The 
floloiir  obtained  from  the  ontaneona  sotfaee  of 
the  ejelida  in  the  pretent  caae  of  ehromidraast 
differs  ooDaidenblf  from  sninutl  oi  vegetable 
Uaes,  and  erea  frun  the  black  pgmenta  of  the 
hnmau  eeonou; :  it  onlj  ^iproaohes  the  earbonr 
aeeoiu  Tostter  of  the  lungs. 

At  hMfjiaat  four,  the  ej^elid  was  desn,  and 
Uadame  Z.  became  the  object  of  the  atncUBt 
sorveiliaiiM.  Smroomied  oj  the  membera  of 
the  committee,  with  whom  ahe  never  oeaaed  to 
oonvene  in  the  most  amiable  manner,  she  waa 
never  loat  ei^t  of  Ibr  a  nngle  instant.  If  one 
geittleaian  left  Ute  saleou,  he  gave  pievioni 
notice  to  the  others,  but  upon  the  Whole  all 
were  present.  At  a  qoarter  to  six,  no  falaek 
htd  reftppeared,  and  an  aroointment  was  made 
with  the  patimit  for  Htmdaj,  the  1st  of  Jb^, 
ttt  three  o'clock,  begging  ner  to  rearave  the 
oolottiing  hstsdf  bowe  cmninft  in  order  to 
.  allow  a  lonnr  time  ibr  the  reprododaon  of 
the  stain,  ueaaimin  B<%w  and  BSuer,  how- 
ever, remained  to  keep  the  ladj  oompai^, 
as  her  hnsbuid  had  not  ^t  oetunied  from  a 
walk  which  he  took  wink  the  ezAmiaatian 
bated. 

But  altho^jh  the  oommittee  retired  bom  tbe 
tceoe  of  action,  Qte  patjest  was  not  left  an 
instant  alone;  their  reporter  never  ceased  to 
watdi  her  atteotifdv  whilst  M.  It)^[er  waa 
acoompanjing  his  ocuMagnes  to  the  door.  As 
soon  as  the;  bad  left  the  room,  the  patient  took 
from  her  pocket  a  bantHcRehief  tfifierent  to  the 
embroidered  one  wbioh  At  htiA  in  her  hand. 
Immediatetj  suspecting  that  she  might  atkmpt 
some  deception,  now  that  ahe  was  left  alone 
with  a  solitarj  companion,  the  observer  strained 
his  attention  to  the  utmost,  noticing  how  she 
blew  her  nose,  and  whether  the  forefinger  of  the 
hand  employed  were  not  passed  over  the  lower 
ejelid,  smearing  it  with  some  colouring  matter; 
bnt  no,  she  was  innocent  of  the  apprehended 
legerdemain.  She  blew  hec  nose  twice  very 
naturalljr,  never  eclipsing  the  totality  of  ber 
face  behind  her  haodkercluef,  nor  ever  oonceal- 
ins  her  intereatiog  left  lower  evelid. 

These  observatums  were  made  in  a  spirit  of 
acrapulons  distmst.  M.  Roger  Tetnmed ;  Ua- 
dame Z.  began  to  appear  ill  at  ease ;  she  had 
two  or  three  little  fits  of  dry  coughing.  Spas- 
modic movements  were  obeervea  in  the  face, 
which  reddened  sensibly,  with  simiki  motions 
in  the  arms,  and  nrinkings  of  the  eyes,  or  rather 
very  energetic  veritable  orbicular  contractions, 
repeated  very  frequently.    Ferspiiatiou  became 


abaivlaiit,  especially  on  the  bands;  whi^aflbrded 
a  pretext  for  eiaminii:^  the  flngras,  to  see  if 
they  did  not  betray  the  presenee  lA  oolosriitg 
auiiti.  There  was  nothing  nor  on  the  sspple- 
mental  kaadkercbief,  wbiob  tbe  lady  let  top 
and  the  gentiemen  picked  np  with  n  abow  of 
politeBHaand  w^  intense  oniiosity.  At  the 
aatne  tine  with  the  peiapimtion  and  the  flnahed 
faoe^  another  pheaoanwm  maaifestsd  itself, 
aaoiely,  an  abmMMt  seoelioa  <rf  oily  appeK- 
OBOB,  and  set  at  all  odcnre^  irineh  took  place 
at  the  edge  of  the  eydiib  whDe  tbe  vitdent  con- 
tractions were  grang  on.  At  twenty  minutes 
to  six  no  fetom  of  oolotatiDn. 

On  Uonday,  the  Ist  of  July,  a  leoond  meet- 
ing was  held,  the  eyes  having  been  cleaned  two 
hoars  previonslj.  Madame  Z.  and  her  faosbaad 
stated  that,  dunng  tbe  evening  of  Saturdat,  tiie 
black  colouring,  which  had  been  removea,  had 
retnmtd  with  gieat  intensity;  so  mndi  so  that 
Madaae  Z.  had  been  sntgeoted  to  onpolite : 


continited  very  ^»k  Ac  iriiole  of  t 

— ^verj  black  indeed  on  the  first  of  Jai^. 
imittee  sepanted  at  bslf-past  six.  after 
tiuree  bonis  for  nothing;  Uadane  2 


,  after  wait- 
nothing: 
besidea,  that  she  felt  there  wonld 
]»obaUf  be  no  retnm  of  colontiug ;  nor  was 
anything  apparent  at  half-paat  ten  at  nisht,  nor 
on  the  f^lowinsTnesda^  up  to  five  in  the  sfler- 
noon.  The  reemts  remamea  abaolatelv  n^ative. 
The  lady  and  her  spouse  took  leave  of  tiie  com- 
mittee, SI  '  ""  '  ■'  " 
tnm  to  ]. 
nevertheless,  : 
thcBtii. 

The  ooDunittee  felt  tbenuelvas  snffloientty 
enlightened.  Their  n^iorter  hadthe  wickedness 
to  make  inquiries  leapeeting  oosmelies  likri*  to 
prodtue  snalomns  dfbots.  He  fonnd  tnree 
aitides  of  fasmondile  perfamerj  employed  to 
blacken  pomts  whicb  ooquetrv  vnshes  to  brine 
out  into  relief.  A  paste  retaiEed  in  boxes,  with 
tbe  addition  of  a  little  bni^  and  a  little-stump. 


tbe  eyetrowB,  the  whiaken,  the  monstadtes,  the 
edge  of  the  eydids,  and  diflbring  sensibly  from 
oily  cosmetics.  Then  there  is  a  preparation  in 
the  form  of  pencils,  contained  in  an  ivorv  case, 
and  known  ^  tiie  name  of  Myilerimu  Pencih. 
This  is  more  teoadons,  and  the  pencil  must  be 
healed  its  uiplioation.  It  probably  contains 
wax ;  its  ^{dioition  is  more  oifficult.  Tfaudly, 
there  is  a  very  fine  blaok  powdery  substance, 
sold  in  little  ivory  oases  accompanied  by  a  stick 
terminating  at  one  end  in  a  little  stnmp,  which 
is  sold  as  Eoieidl  or  JPframmAi  its  destination 
is  to  blacken  the  eyelashes  and  the  edge  of  the 
eyelids,  in  order  to  render  "  the  glances  more 

?fovoking,"  as  rfie  wrapper  emphatically  says. 
he  lep^ter,  M.  Bfiiier,  irreverently  applied 
all  these  snbstances  to  bis  own  lower  eyelids, 
bistling  all  the  while  the  air  "What  a  beanty 
I  do  grow !"  and  he  sneceeded  in  produeii^  a 
oapitfu  imitatioD  of  obromidrosis.  He  also 
sophisticated  the  eyea  of  a  young  man,  Iiis 
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neighbour,  and  so  picMnted  him  to  tbe  com- 
mittee ;  (he  oommittee,  irith  their  lenses  and 
micniBcopes,  conld  see  no  difference  between 
thejouD^man'scaseendHadameZ.'s.  Chemical 
testa  had  the  same  tesnlt ;  there  was  a  complete 
similitude  of  chaiacters.  If  jou  p&t  a  ^ood 
dose  of  koheuil  Into  ;ronr  eye,  and  then  vrithe 
and  tvist  jonrself  until  joa  perspire,  and  wink, 
and  me  jour  face  convnisive  twitches,  you  will 
shortly  exhibit  a  beautiffil  instance  of  chromi- 
drosia.  If  the  reader  doubt,  a  single  trial  will 
convinM  him  of  the  excellence  of  the  prepara- 
tion. 

To  complete  the  case,  it  only  remained  to  dii- 
corer  under  what  common  form  this  colouHng 
matt«r  was  employed  in  the  recipes  of  these 
direrse  cosmetics.  The  task  was  not  easy ;  it 
was,  in  fact,  the  fathominr  of  a  deep  secret. 
Fortimatelj,  M.  Bfiiier  bad  friendly  relations 
with  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
factories of  perfumery  in  Paris,  the  house  of 
Violet,  who  had  the  kmdness  to  furnish  aocurate 
information  as  well  as  the  requisite  ingredients, 
believing  that  he  was  thereby  rendering  a  serrice 
tOBCienUfictmtti.  The  sQpplementaryaadodori- 
ferons  substances  employed  as  Tehicles  const!- 
tnte  the  oommettial  secret^  and  there  is  no  need 
to  mention  them;  but  nobody's  interests  will 
ButTer  from  the  announcement  that  the  colouring 
matter  of  Indian  Figment,  f  yromm^  Koheuil, 
and  Mjfsterious  Fendis,  is  simply—lamp-black ! 
Chromidroais,  ends,  literally,  in  smoke. 

M.  Bobin  asceitained,  on  one  person  affected 
with  chromidrosis,  the  presence  oE  a  substance 
ofiering  a  blue  coloration.  Black  pigments  are 
not  the  only  ones  preDired  by  periumere.  Be- 
sides China  rouge  and  the  different  liquid  and 
other  paints.  Court  Tonge,  Fiessis  rouge.  Rouge 
de  Cartbame  Hesp£rid£ ;  besidea  white  Of  fleunt- 
de-lys,  fieuis-de-lys  water,  pearl-white  achroma- 
tiaed  or  cbromatised,  straw-coloured,  rose,  and 
demi-rose ;  besides  carnation  and  carmine  pom- 
made,  employed  to  give  to  the  lips  of  these 
painted  faces  the  vivacitj  of  a  coral  tint;  there 
IS  also  fabricated  a  composition  to  imitate  the 
veins  on  the  skin,  which  is  sold  under  the  name 
of  Jiurt  Nitmeri.  Indigo  is  the  foundation  of 
these  false  reins ;  and  M.  Robin  might  find 
indigo  on  bis  ^ients'  eyelids  without  the  oc- 
currence of  a  miracle. 

It  has  happened  that  tbe  same,  or  about  the 
same,  acientiSc  discoveries  and  inventions  have 
been  made  at  about  tbe  same  time  by  different 
persons  in  different  pbces;  such  likewise  has 
been  tbe  case  with  the  fair  inventors  of  chromi- 
drosis. It  is  a  disputed  honour  who  was  the 
first  to  appear  with  a  face  like  a  half-washed 
chimney-sweep.  Some  years  ago,  Br.  Spring, 
Professor  at  the  Universitv  of  Liege,  was  con- 
sulted respecling  tbe  daugnter  of  a  high  func- 
tionary, who  presented  the  most  magnificent 
eiample  of  oiromidrosis  yon  could  wigh  to 
sec.  On  each  side  of  her  lace  she  had  a  large 
black  apot  extending  from  her  cheek  bones  to 


her  eyes.  She  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  had 
been  carefuny  brought  up,  bad  never  been 
ill,  and  had  nt^er  had  anything  to  vex  her 
in  her  life.  She  had  nothing  to  excite  her 
imagination,  and  had  never  neard  speak  of 
chromidrosis.  Still,  as  her  epitaph  might  one 
day  say,  "Chromidroais  sorelonrtime  she  bore; 
Physicians  were  in  vain."  They  lormed  the  most 
ingenious  theories,  and  left  the  patient's  cheeks 
bdelibly  sable. 

Dr.  Spring  commenced  his  treatment  of  the 
inky  tad^  by  the  application  of  a  loi^  dose  of 
incredohty.  He  found  that  the  substouoe 
exnded  and  secreted  was  grapUte,  or  block- 
lead,  the  same  which  brightens  our  stovN  and 
makes  our  pencils  mark.     How  conld  a  pretty 

Sirl  contrive  to  produce  a  mineral  F  How,  in- 
oedP  To  discover  whether  the  black  was 
really  a  secretion,  the  doctor  one  evening  cleaned 
her  eyelids  and  cheeks ;  and  under  the  pretence 
of  applying  aremedy  which  snufprove  infallible, 
he  coated  them  with  a  stratum  of  collodion. 
Next  morning,  the  eyes  were  as  black  as  ever, 
only  the  pigment  was  found  outside  and  apon 
the  collodion,  and  not  between  the  collodion  and 
the  skin-  No  secretion,  therefore,  but  outward 
application  I  Where  the  damsel  hid  her  store 
of  oUck-lead,  and  bow  she  applied  it,  mattered 
little  to  the  doctor,  thus  couvinced  that  its 
source  did  not  lie  below  the  epidermis.  He 
advised  the  parents  to  travel  with  their  daughter, 
to  take  her  to  pleasant  watering-places,  and  to 
change  the  air  and  the  scene  entirely.  Since 
then,  the  fair  one  has  had  no  more  gn^hite 
patches  on  ber  face. 

And  yet  some  people  like  to  believe  a  Ihhif; 
ieeaiua  it  is  absurd.  iL  de  M^ricourt  and  S 
few  stauQcb  followers  are  still  convinced  thrt 
there  u  such  a  disease  as  chromidrosis ! 
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The  belief  preralent  in  the  town  ascribed  the 
mnrder  of  Sir  Philip  to  the  violence  of 
Titlgar  robber,  probably  not  on  inhabitant  of 
It——.  Mr.  VigtnB  did  not  fsTOui  that  belief. 
Be  intimated  an  opinion,  which  seeiaed  extnTO- 
gaot  and  gronndl^s,  that  SLi  Philip  had  been 
mtmlEred,  for  the  soke  not  of  the  missing  pnrse, 
bat  of  the  nuBsing  casket.  It  was  conently 
beliered  that  the  solemn  magistrate  bad 
■nlled  one  of  his  pretended  claurofianli,  and 
tbat  thia  impostor  had  gulled  bim  with  asEoi- 
ances,  to  which  he  attached  a  credit  that  per- 
Tflrted  into  egregionslr  absnrd  direottons  his  oha- 
lacteristic  aotivit j  and  xeal. 

Be  that  aa  it  may,  the  mtotier's  mqnest  closed 
without  coating  an;  light  OH  ao  myaterions  a 
troged;. 

What  were  my  own  eonjectores  I  scarcel; 
daied  to  admit — I  certaml]'  could  not  Tentnre  to 
ntterthem.  Bntmy  pnspicions  centred  npon Mar- 
grave. That  for  some  reason  or  other  he  lud  cause 

todread  SirPhilip'spresence  in  L was  dear, 

even  to  my  reason.  And  how  conld  my  reason  re- 
ject all  the  influences  which  hod  been  brought 
bear  on  my  imagination,  whether  by  the  scene 
the  mnseom  or  my  conversations  with  the  de- 
ceased ?  Bnt  it  was  impossible  to  act  on 
snspicioDS — impossible  even  to  confide  t 
Conld  I  have  told  to  any  man  t^e  effect  produced 
on  me  in  the  mnsenm,  he  would  have  considered 
me  a  liar  or  a  roadman.  And  in  Sir  Fhilip^s  acca- 
sations  against  Margrave,  there  was  nothing  tan- 
gible—nothing that  could  bear  repetition.  Those 
accusatioBS,  if  analysed,  vanished  into  air. 
What  did  they  imply  ?— that  Margrave  was  a  ma- 
gician, a  monstrons  prodigy,  a  creature  excep- 
tional to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  hnmanity. 
Would  the  most  reckless  of  mortals  have  ven- 
tured to  bring  against  the  worst  of  characters  such 
a  charge,  on  the  anthority  of  a  deceased  witness, 
and  to  found  on  evidence  so  fantastic  the  awful 
accusation  of  murder  ?  Bat  of  all  men,  certainly  I 
— a  sober,  practical  physician— was  the  last  whom 
the  public  could  excuse  for  such  incredible  impli- 
cations—and certainly,  of  all  men,  the  last  against 
vliom  any  sospidon  dt  heinous  crime  wodd  be 


readily  entertained  was  that  joyous  youth  in  whose 
Banny  aspect  life  and  eonscience  dike  seemed  to 
keep  oardess  holiday.  But  I  could  not  overcome, 
nor  did  I  attempt  to  reason  against,  the  honor 
akin  to  detestation,  that  had  aucceeded  to  the 
faactnating  attraction  by  which  Margrave  had  be- 
fore conciliated  a  liking  founded  rather  on  ad- 
miration than  esteem. 

In  order  to  avoid  his  visits  I  kept  aw^r  from 
the  study  in  which  I  had  habitnally  spent  my 
taomings,  and  to  which  he  had  been  aocustomed 
to  so  ready  an  access.  And  if  he  cdlel  at  the 
front  door  I  directed  my  servant  to  tell  him  that 
I  was  eitherfrom  home  or  engaged.  He  did  at- 
tempt for  the  first  few  days  to  visit  me  as  before, 
but  when  my  intention  to  shim  him  became  thus 
nvuufeit,  desisted ;  naturally  enough,  aa  any  other 
man  so  pointedly  repelled  would  have  done. 

I  abstained  &om  all  those  houses  in  whid)  I 
was  likely  to  meet  him;  and  went  my  profes- 
sional roimd  of  visits  in  a  close  carriage ;  so  that 
I  might  not  be  accosted  by  him  in  his  wtdks. 

One  morning,  a  very  few  days  after  Strahan  had 
shown  me  Sir  Philip  Derval's  letter,  I  received 
a  note  from  my  old  college  acquaintance,  stating 
that  he  waa  going  to  Derval  Court  that  after- 
noon; that  he  should  take  with  him  the  memoir 
which  he  had  found ;  and  be^in^  me  to  visit 
bim  at  his  new  home  the  next  day,  and  com- 
mence my  inspection  of  the  manuscript.  I  con- 
sented eagerly. 

That  morning,  on  going  my  round,  m;  car- 
riage passed  by  another  drawn  up  to  the  pave- 
ment, and  1  recognised  the  flgure  of  Maigiave 
standmg  beside  the  vehicle,  and  talking  to 
some  one  seated  within  it.  I  looked  back, 
carriage  whirled  rapidly  by,  and  saw 
with  uneasiness  and  alarm  that  it  was  Biohard 
Strahan  to  whom  Margrave  was  thus  famili. 
arty  addressing  himself.  How  had  the  two 
made  acquaintance  F  Was  it  not  an  outrage 
on  Sir  Philip  Derval's  memory,  that  the  heir  he 
had  selected  should  be  thus  apparently  intimate 
with  the  man  whom  he  hod  so  sternly  denounced  F 
I  became  still  more  impatient  to  read  the  me- 
all  probability  it  would  give  such  ei- 
s  with  respect  to  Margrave's  antece- 
dents, as,  if  not  sufficing  to  criminate  h™  of 
legal  ofienccs,  wonid  at  least  eSectaally  ter- 
minate auy  acquaintance  between  Sir  Philip's 
and  himself. 
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Ail  my  thoughts  were,  howeTer,  diverted  to 
diiuineb  of  fer  deeper  interest  even  than  those  in 
which  taj  miad  had  <J  lute  been  so  tuBiUtuonsly 
whirled  alDnf;  whe«,  oa  zetcming  hooe,  I 
found  a  note  from  Mrs.  Ashleigh.     She  and 

Lilian  bad  yast  come  back  to  L ,  sooner 

than  she  had  led  me  to  anticipate.  Lilian  had 
not  seemed  quite  well  the  U>t  ^  or  t^ro,  and  had 
been  tuixious  to  retuin. 

CHiPTEB  xnvn. 

Let  me recal it— softlj— softly!  Letmereoal 
that  eveiuBg  spent  with  her! — that  evening,  thi 
lost  before  dMfawss  rose  between  us  like  a  sc^d 
waU. 

i       It  was  evening,  at  the  dose  o(  sununer.    The 

j    sun  bod  set,  tho  twilight  was  lingering  still.  We 

I    were  in  the  old  monastic  garden— garden  so  ({nict, 

I    so  Odd,  so  fragrant.    She  was  seated  aa  a  bench 

'    under  the  one  great  oedar-tiee  thai  rose  Mmhre 

!    in  the  midst  of  the  giestj  Uwn,  with  its  littb 

paradise  of  flowers.    I  had  thrown  myself  on  t!  ■ 

sward  at  her  feet  i  h«r  hand  so  oiwfidingly  lay 

the  cbap  of  mine.    I  see  her  still — haw  yonng, 

how  hit,  Iww  innocent  1 

Strange,  stasagel  So  inexpieaaibly  Englishi 
BO  thoioughlT  the  creature  of  our  sober,  hom«ly 
life !  The  pretty  d^oate  white  robe  that  I  touch 
so  timorously,  and  tlie  ribbou^knots  of  blue 
that  so  well  become  the  soft  colour  of  the  fair 
cheek,  the  wavy  ^  of  the  brown  hair!  Siu 
is  murmuiins  low  her  answer  to  n^  trembling 
qnestioii— 

"As  well  as  when  lut  we  parted  P  Do  you 
hiTB  ma  as  well  still  P' 

"  ThM«  is  no  '  still '  written  her^"  said  sl*e, 
softly,  pressing  her  hand  to  her  heart.  "  Yeaier- 
day  is  as  to-morrow  in  the  For  ever." 

"  Ah !  Lilian,  if  I  could  reply  to  you  in  words 
as  akin  to  poetry  as  your  own." 

"  Fie !  yon  who  affect  not  to  eare  for  poetry !' 

"  That  was  before  you  went  away— before  1 
missed  you  from  my  eyes,  from  my  life— before  I 
was  <iuite  conscious  how  preoions  yon  were  fa 
me,  more  precious  than  common  words  can  tell 
Yes,  there  is  one  period  in  love  wheu  all  men  an 
poets,  however  the  penary  of  their  language  ma; 
belie  the  Ininuiance  of  their  fancies.  What  would 
become  of  me  if  joa  ceased  to  love  me  P" 

"  Or  oE  me,  if  yon  could  cease  to  love  ?" 

"And  somehow  it  seems  to  me  this  evening 
if  my  heart  drew  nearer  to  you— nearer  as  if  for 
slieiter." 

"  It  is  sympathy,"  said  she,  with  tremulous 
easeraess;  "that  sort  of  mysterious  sympathy 
which  I  have  often  heard  you  deny  or  deride  j 
for  I,  too,  feel  drawn  nearer  to  you,  as  if  there 
were  a  storm  at  hand,  I  was  oppressed  by  an 
descnbable  terror  in  retnmiiig  home,  and  the 
meat  Isawyoutherecameasensaof  protectiojL" 

Her  head  sank  on  my  shoulder;  weweresilcnt 
some  moments ;  theu  we  both  rose  by  the 
involuntary  impulse,  and  round  her  slight  form  I 
twined  my  strouj:  arm  of  man.  And  now  we  are 
winding  alow  under  tbe  lilacs  and  acacias  that  belt 
the  lawn.  Lilian  has  not  yet  heard  of  the  murder. 


which  forms  the  one  topic  of  the  town,  for  all 
tales  of  violence  and  blood  affected  her  as  the^ 
affect  a  fearful  chDd.  Urs.  Ashteigh,  theiefora, 
had  judiciouslj  concealed  from  bet  the  letters  and 
the  journals  by  which  tbe  dismal  news  had  been 
earned  to  herself,  I  need  scarcely  say  that  tbe 
grim  subject  was  not  broached  by  me.  lu  fact, 
my  own  mind  escaped  &om  the  events  which  had 
of  late  so  perpleied  and  tormented  it ;  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  scene,  the  bliss  of  Lilian's  presence^ 
had  itegoR  to  chase  away  even  that  melaudKily 
foreboding  which  had  orerabadowed  me  in  tbe 
Brst  moments  of  our  reunion.  So  we  came 
gradually  to  converse  of  the  ftitnre — of  the  day, 
not  far  distant,  whan  we  two  should  be  as  one. 
We  planned  our  bridal  excursion.  We  would 
visit  the  scenes  endeared  to  her  by  song,  to  me 
by  childhood — the  banks  and  waves  of  my  native 
Windermere— our  one  brief  holiday  before  life 
returned  to  labour,  and  hearts  now  so  disquieted 
l^  hope  and  joy  settled  down  to  the  calm  suenitr 
of  home. 

As  we  thus  talked,  the  moon,  needy  rounded 
to  her  full,  roee  amidst  skies  without  a  dovd. 
We  paused  to  gaze  on  her  scJmn  haontiag 
beauty,  aa  when  are  the  lorers  who  have  act 
paused  to  gaze  ?  We  were  then  on  the  terrace 
walk,  which  commaoded  a  view  of  the  town 
below.  Before  us  was  a  panqwt  wall,  low 
on  the  garden  side,  but  inaccessible  on  the 
outer  side,  forming  part  of  a  straggling  i^e- 
golar  street  that  made  one  of  the  boundanas 
dividing  Abbey  Hill  from  Low  Town.  The 
lanqM  oi  the  thoioughlares,  in  many  a  line  aad 
row  braeath  <u,  stretched  far  away,  obscured, 
here  tuid  there,  by  intervening  roofs  and  tall 
diuch  towers.  The  bun  of  tiie  m^  came  to 
oar  ttti,  low  and  nwUowed  into  a  Inllmg  sound. 
It  was  not  dispteasing  to  be  teiiuBded  that  ther« 
was  a  world  wUhont,  as  closeand  closer  we  drew 
each  to  each— worlds  to  one  another  1  Suddenly, 
there  oaroEed  forth  the  song  of  a  human  voice— 
a  wid,  irregular,  half-savage  melody— foreign, 
uncomprehended  words — air  and  words  not  new 
to  mc.  I  recognised  the  voice  and  chant  of 
MargTa;re.  I  stwted,  and  uttered  an  angry  excla- 
mation. 

"Huah!"  whispered  Lilian,  and  I  felt  ha 
frame  shiver  within  my  encircling  arm.  "  Hush  1 
listen!  ICes;  Ihavebeard  that  voicebefbre— 
last  night " 

"  Last  night !  yon  were  not  here ;  you  were 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  away." 

"  1  heard  it  in  a  dream !    Hush,  hush !" 

The  song  rose  louder ;  impossible  to  describe 
its  effect,  in  the  midst  of  the  tranquil  ni^t, 
chiming  over  the  serried  roof-tops,  and  under  tbe 
solitary  moon.  It  was  not  like  the  artful  song 
of  man,  for  it  was  defective  in  the  methodical 
harmony  of  tune ;  it  was  not  like  the  song  of 
the  wild  bird,  for  it  liad  no  monotony  in  its 
sweetness  ;  it  was  wandering  and  various  as  the 
sounds  from  an  .£oUan  harp.  But  it  affected 
the  senses  to  a  powerful  degree,  as  in  remote 
lands  and  in  vast  solitudes  I  have  since  found 
the  note  of  the  mocking-bird,  suddenly  heard. 
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tlie  thaat  now  had  ehsoged  into  u  air  of  def  j- 
ing  gtee,  of  men&ang  eioltetion ;  it  might  haTe 
been  the  triamph&iit  irar-iong  of  some  ontiqne 
barb&run  tribe.  The  note  wu  liniiter ;  a  ahad- 
der  pused  throngh  me,  snd  Lilian  had  dosed 
her  efes,  and  waa  sighias  he&vUf  i  thea  vith  a 
r^id  change,  aveet  aa  the  coo  vith  wMch  an 
Anb  motfaer  hills  her  babe  to  aleep,  the  melody 
died  away.  "There,  thoe,  loci,"  moimond 
Xjiliao,  moTing  from  me,  "  the  aamo  I  mw  Uat 
night  in  sleep;  ib.«  same  I  saw  in  the  spaee 
tiboya,  on  the  eTening:  I  fiist  knew  you !" 

Hbt  <^es  were  fixed — her  hand  raised;  raj 
look  foUowed  hers,  and  rested  an  the  face  imd 
form  of  Margtave.  The  moon  ahone  full  upon 
him,  BO  fuU  as  if  oouoeutr^ing  all  its  light  upon 
his  image.  The  place  on  wiuoh  he  stood  (a 
b^eony  to  the  upper  story  of  a  house  about 
fifty  yards  distant)  was  ccmsiderably  above  the 
Jevelof  the  temce  &om  which  we  gazed  on  him. 
His  arms  were  folded  on  his  breast,  and  ha 
Appeared  to  be  '.  looking  straight  towards  us. 
Even  at  that  distance  the  iostrous  yontb  of  his 
COunUuance  appeared  to  nte  terribly  distinct, 
and  the  light  of  his  wondrous  eye  seemed  to  rest 
upon  US  in  one  lengthened,  steady  ray  through 
the  limpid  moonshuLe.  Involuntuily  I  seized 
Jjilion's  hand,  and  drew  her  away  almost  by  force, 
for  she  was  unwilling  to  more,  and  as  I  led  her 
back,  she  tamed  her  head  to  look  round;  I,  too, 
turned  in  jealous  lage !  I  breidhed  more  freely. 
Margrave  had  disappeared. 

"  How  came  he  there  ?  It  is  not  his  hotel. 
Whose  house  is  itf"  Isaid  aloud,  though  apeak- 
Bgtomjs^. 

Lilian  remained  silent ;  her  ^es  fixed  upon 
the  ground  as  if  in  deep  reverie.  I  took  her 
band;  it  dtd  not  return  n?  pressure.  I  felt 
cut  to  the  heart  nhen.  she  ikew  ooldiy  from  me 
that  hand,  till  then  so  frank^  cordial  I 
stopped  short :  "Lilian,  what  is  this  F  you  are 
diiUed  towards  me.  Can  the  mere  sound  of  that 
nun's  voice,  the  mere  glirapee  of  that  man's  tatx, 

have "  I  paused;  I  did  not  dare  to  complete 

my  question. 

Lilian  -lifted  her  eyes  to  mine,  aod  I  saw  at 
once  ia  those  eyes  a  change.    iWr  look 
cold;  not  hanghty,  but  abstracted.    "I  do  not 
nndnstand  you,"  she  said,  in  a  weary,  listless 
accent.    "It  is  growing  late;  I  must  go  in.'' 

So  we  walked  on  moodily,  no  longer  an_  __ 
aim,  nor  hand  in  hand.  Then,  it  occurred  to  me 
tha^he  next  day,  Lilian  would  be  in  that  wKrow 
world  of  society ;  that  there  she  oould  soarcely 
fail  to  hear  of  Margrave,  to  meet,  to  know  him. 
Jealousy  seized  me  with  all  its  imaginary  terrors, 
and  amidst  that  jealousy  a  nobler,  purer  appie- 
hension  for  herself.  Had  I  been  LiUan's  brother 
instead  of  her  betrothed,  I  should  not  have  trem- 
bled less  to  foresee  the  shadow  of  Margrave's 
jnjsterious  infiuence  passing  over  a  mind  so  pre- 
disposed to  the  cbann  which  Uystery  itself  has 


for  those  vrtiose  thoughts  fose  their  outlines  in 
fanciee  j'-whose  world  melte  away  into  Dream- 
land.   Therefore  I  spoke. 

"  Liliui,  at  the  risk  of  offending  Ton— alas !  I 
have  never  done  so  before  this  night — I  must 
address  to  jou  a  prayer  which  I  implore  yon 
not  to  regud  aa  the  dictate  of  a  suspicion  an- 
worthy  you  and  myself.    The  person  irtiom  you 
have  just  heard  and  seen  ia,  at  present,  much 
courted  in  the  circles  of  thu  town.    I  entreat 
yon  not  to  permit  any  one  to  introdnee  him  to    1 1 
you.    I  entreat  you  not  to  know  hiu.    I  can- 
not t^  you  all  my  reasona  for  this  petition ; 
enough  that  I  pledffe  you  my  honour  that  those    II 
reasons  are  grave.    Trust,  then,  m  my  truth  as  I    | ! 
trust  in  youis.   Be  assured  that  I  stretch  not  the    '| 
rights  which  your  heart  has  bestowed  upon  mine     ' 
in  the  promise  I  ask,  as  I  shall  be  freed  from  all     1 
fear  by  a  promise  whidt  I  know  will  be  sacred    ' 
when  onee  it  is  given."  ■  1 

"  What  promise  F"  asked  Ulian,  absently,  ai  . 
if  she  had  not  beard  my  words.  '  | 

"  What  promise  P  Why,  to  refuse  all  acquaint- 
anee  with  that  man ;  his  name  is  Uargrave.  Pn- 
OHse  me,  dearest,  promise  me." 

"  Why  is  your  voice  so  changed  F"  said  Lilian. 
"  It's  tone  jars  on  my  ear,"  she  added,  with  a    ' 
peevishness  so  unlike  her,  that  it  startled  me 
more  thou  it  offended ;  and,  without  a  word  fur- 
ther, she  quickened  her  pace,  and  entered  the 

For  the  rest  of  the  evening  we  were  both  tad- 
tura  md  diMant  towards  each  other.  In  vain 
Mrs,  Aahleigh  kindly  sought  to  break  down 
our  untnal  reaene.  I  felt  that  I  had  the  right 
to  be  resentful,  and  I  clung  to  that  ri^t  the 
more  because  Lilian  made  no  attempt  at  reoonoi-  ' 
liation.  This,  too,  was  wholly  unlike  herself^  ix  ' 
her  temper  was  ordinarily  sweet — sweet  to  the  ex- 
treme of  meekness;  saddened  if  the  slightest 
nusimderstanding  between  na  had  ever  vexed 
me,  and  yearning  to  aak  foTgiveneaa  if  a  look  or 
a  word  had  pained  me.  I  was  in  hopes  that,  before 
I  went  away,  peace  between  us  would  be  restored. 
But  long  ere  her  usual  hou  tor  letiiiog  to  rest, 
she  rose  abruptly,  and  complaining  of  fatigue  and 
headacher  wished  me  good  night,  and  avoided 
the  hand  I  sorrowfully  held  out  to  her  as  I 
opened  the  door. 

"  You  must  have  been  very  unkind  to  poor 
Lilian,"  said  Mrs.  A^ugh,  between  jest  and 
earnest,  "for  Inever  saw  her  so  cross  to  yon    '' 
before.    And  the  first  d^y  of  hei  return,  too  !"       ' 

"The  fault  is  not  mine,"  said  I,  somewhat  :' 
sulleidy;  "I  did  but  aak  Lilian,  and  that  as  a  '| 
humble  prayer,  not  to  make  tiie  aequaintanoe  of  '. 
a  stranger  in  this  town  against  whom  I  have  I ' 
reasons  for  distrust  and  aversion.  I  know  not  |{ 
why  that  ptayer  shouhi  displease  her."  i; 

"NorL    Who  ia  the  stranger  P-  li 

"  A  ptnon  who  calls  himsdf  Margrave.  Let  || 
me  at  least  entreat  yon  to  avoid  him  F"  l| 

"  Ob,  I  have  no  desire  to  make  acquaintuice  : 
with  strangers.  But,  now  Lilian  is  gone,  do  tell  I 
me  ail  about  this  dreadful  murderP    The  sci-    '! 
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vaute  are  full  of  it,  and  L  caimot  keep  it  limg 
concealed  from  Liliaai.  I  tu  in  hopes  that  ;oa 
TDuld  have  broken  it  to  ber." 

I  roae  impatient!; ;  I  could  not  bear  to  talk 
thos  of  an  event  tV  tiaged;  of  whidi  iras  asso- 
ciated in  my  mind  with  oiroumstances  so  toj's- 
terioiu.  I  became  agitated  and  even  angry 
when  Mrs.  Aafaleigh  persisted  in  rambling 
woman-like  inqiiiriea— "  Who  was  suspected  of 
the  deed  ?  Who  did  I  think  bad  oommitted  it  ? 
What  sort  of  ft  man  was  Sir  PhiUp?  Whatwas 
that  strange  story  about  a  oasket  F"  Breakbg 
from  «och  iatertt^ations,  to  which  I  could  give 
bat  abrapt  and  evaaire  answers,  I  seiced  my  hat, 
and  took  m;  depaitore. 

CHAPTES  XXSTID. 

LEITEK  FEOU  ALLEN  FENWICE  TO  LHJAN 

ASHLBIOH. 

"  I  have  promised  to  go  to  Derval  Court  to- 
day, and  shall  not  return  till  to-motrow.  I 
cannot  bear  the  tiioiight  that  so  many  hours 
should  pass  away  with  one  feeling  liss  kind 
than  usual  resting  like  a  cloud  upon  you  and  me. 
Lilian,  if  I  oITended  you,  forgive  me?  Send  me 
one  line  to  say  so  F — one  li^  which  I  can  place 
next  hi  my  heart  and  cover  with  grateful  kisses 
till  VB  meet  again?" 

BEFir. 

"I  soaroely  know  what  you  mean,  nor  do  I 
qnite  Dnderstand  my  own  state  of  mind  nt  this 
moment.  It  cannot  be  that  Hove  you  less — uid 
yet— bat  I  will  not  write  more  now.  I  tee!  glad 
that  we  shall  not  meet  for  the  next  day  or  so,  and 
then  I  hope  to  be  qnite  recovered.  I  am  not 
well  at  this  moment.  So  not  ask  me  to  foi^ve 
yon — but  if  it  ia  I  who  am  in  &ult — forgive  me, 
oh,  forgive  me,  Allen." 

And  with  this  nnsatisbcttvy  note-^iot  worn 
next  my  heart,  not  ooverad  with  kisses,  b 
tbrost  crumpled  into  my  desk  like  a  creditoi 
onweloome  bill — I  flung  myself  on  my  horse 
and  rode  to  Derval  Court.  I  was  natDrslly 
proud ;  my  pride  came  now  to  my  aid.  I  felt 
bitterly  indignant  against  Tfilian,  so  indignant 
tiutt  I  resolved  on  my  return  to  say  to  her,  "  If 
in  those  words,  'And  yet,'  you  implied  a  doubt 
whether  you  loved  me  less,  I  cancel  your  vows,  I 
give  yoQ  back  your  freedom."  And  I  could 
have  passed  &om  her  threshold  with  a  firm  foot, 
thooi^  with  the  certaiiUy  thftt  I  should  never 
smile  again. 

Does  her  note  seem  to  yon  who  mayread  these 
pages  to  justify  such  resentment  ?  Perhaps  not. 
But  there  is  an  atmosphere  in  the  letters  of  the 
one  we  love,  wiiich  we  alone — we  who  love- 
can  feel,  and  in  the  atmosphere  of  that  letter  I 
felt  the  chill  of  the  coming  winter. 

I  reached  the  pwk  lodge  of  Derval  Court  late 
in  the  day.  1  bad  occasion  to  visit  some  patients 
whose  houses  lay  scattered  many  miles  apart,  and 
for  that  reason,  as  well  as  from  the  desux  for 
some  quick  bodily  Ktercise  which  is  so  natund 


an  effect  of  irritable  perturbation  of  mind,  I  had 
made  the  jouniey  on  hors^)aek  instead  of  uaing    | 
carriage,  that  I  could  not  have  got  tbrou^    | 
le  lanes  and  field-paths  by  which  alone  the  work    | 
et  to  myself  could  be  accomplished  in  time. 

Just  as  1  entered  the  park,  an  uneasy  thought 
sized  hold  of  me  witii  the  strength  which  is  as- 
cribed to  presentiments.  I  had  passed  through 
my  study  {which  has  been  so  elaborately  de> 
scribed)  to  my  stables,  as  I  generally  did  when  I 
wanted  my  saddle-horse,  and,  in  so  doing,  had, 
doubtless,  left  open  the  gate  to  the  ironpaSsade, 
and,  probably,  the  window  of  the  study  itself.  I 
had  been  in  this  careless  habit  for  several  years, 
without  ever  once  having  cause  for  self-reproach. 
As  I  before  said,  there  was  nothing  in  my  study 
totcmptathief;  the  study  shut  out  from  the  body 
of  the  house,  and  the  servant  sure  at  nightbll 
both  toclosethewindow and  lock  the  gate;— yet 
now,  for  Uie  first  time,  I  felt  an  impure,  urgent^ 
keen,  and  disquieting,  to  ride  back  to  the  town 
and  see  those  precautions  taken.  I  could  not 
guess  why,  but  something  whispered  to  me  that 
my  neglect  bad  exposed  me  to  some  great  danger. 
I  even  checked  my  hotso  and  looked  at  my  watch ; 
too  late ! — alieai^inst  en  the  stroke  of  Strohon's 
dinner-hour  as  fixed  in  his  note ;  my  horse,  too, 
was  fatigued  and  spent ;  besides,  what  folly ! 
wliat  beafded  man  con  believe  in  the  warnings  of 
a  "presentiment."  I  pushed  on,  and  soon  halted 
before  the  old-fashioned  flight  of  stairs  that  led 
up  to  the  ball.  Here  I  was  accosted  by  the  old 
steward;  he  had  just  descended  the  stairs,  and, 
as  I  dismounted,  he  thrust  his  arm  into  mine  un- 
imoniously,  and  drew  me  a  little  aside. 
Doctor,  I  was  right;  it  was  his  ghost  that  1 
by  the  iron  door  of  the  mausoleum.  I  saw 
it  again  at  the  same  place  last  night,  but  I  bad 
no  6t  then.  Justice  on  his  murderer !  Blood 
for  blood !" 

"Ay!"  said  I,  sternly;  for  if  I  suspected 
Margrave  before,  I  felt  convinced  now  that  tlie 
inexpiable  deed  was  his.  Wherefore  oonvinced  ? 
Simply  because  I  now  hated  him  more,  and  hate 
is  BO  easily  convinced!  "  Lilian !  Liliaa!"  I 
murmured  to  myself  that  name ;  the  flame  of  my 
hate  was  fed  by  my  jeabusj.  "Ay!"  said  I, 
stendj,  "  murder  will  oat," 

"What  are  the  police  about?"  sfud  the  old 
man,  querulously ;  "  days  pass  on  days,  and  no 
nearer  the  truth .  Bat  what  does  the  new  owner 
care?  He  has  the  rents  and  acres;  what  does 
he  care  for  the  dead  P  I  will  never  serve  another 
master.  I  have  just  toid  Mr.  Strahan  so.  How 
do  I  know  whether  he  did  not  do  the  deed?  Who 
else  had  an  ijiterest  io  it  ?  " 

"Hush,  hush!"  I  cried;  "you  do  not  know 
what  you  say  so  wildly."    , 

The  old  man  stared  at  me,  shook  his  head,  re- 
leased my  arm,  and  strode  away. 

A  labouring  man  came  out  of  the  garden,  and 
having  unbuckled  the  saddle-bags,  which  orai- 
tained  the  few  things  required  for  so  short  a 
visit,  I  consigned  my  horse  to  his  care,  and 
asceudedthepemsL  TheotdhouselLeepermetmc 
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in  the  hall,  conduoted  me  up  the  great  aUircase, 
showed  me  ioto  t,  bedroom  prepwed  for  me,  and 
told  me  that  Mr.  Strahan  was  already  waiting 
dinner  for  me.  I  shooid  find  him  in  the  stndj. 
I  hastened  to  join  bim.  He  began  apologising, 
ttTj  uimeceswilf,  for  the  state  of  his  establish- 
ment. Ho  had,  aa  jet,  engaged  no  new  serrants. 
llie  housekeeper,  with  the  help  of  a  housemaid, 
did  all  the  woii. 

Richaid  Strahan  at  college  hikd  been  as  little 
distinguishable  from  other  young  men  as  a  joutb 
neither  rich  nor  poor,  neither  clever  nor  stupid, 
neither  handsome  nor  ugly,  neither  audacious 
smner  nor  formal  saint,  possibly  could  he. 

Yet,  to  those  who  understood  him  well,  he  was 
not  without  some  of  those  moral  qualities  by 
which  a  youth  of  mediocre  intellect  ofleu  ma- 
tures into  a  superior  man. 

He  was,  as  Sir  FhiJip  had  been  rightly  in- 
formed, tbonmghly  honest  and  upri^t.  But 
with  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  there  was  also  a 
certain  latent  hardness.  He  was  not  indul- 
gent. He  had  outward  frankness  with  ac- 
quaintances, but  was  easily  roused  to  sus- 
picion. He  had  much  of  the  thriftiness  and 
self.denial  of  the  North  Countryman,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  bad  lived  with  «tlm  con- 
tent and  systematic  economy  on  on  income  which 
made  him,  as  a  bachelor,  independent  of  his 
nominal  profession,  but  would  not  have  sufficed, 
in  itself,  for  the  fitting  maintenance  of  a  wife  and 
family.    He  was,  therefore,  still  single. 

It  seemed  to  me,  even  during  the  few  minutes 
iu  which  we  conrersed  before  dinner  was  an- 
nounced, that  his  character  showed  a  new  phase 
witb  his  new  fortunes.  He  talked  in  a  graiidiose 
style  of  the  duties  of  station  and  the  woes  of 
wealth.  He  seemed  to  be  vetj  much  afraid  of 
spending,  and  still  more  appalled  at  the  idea  of 
being  cheated.  His  temper,  too,  was  ruffled ; 
the  steward  had  given  him  notice  to  quit  Mr. 
Jeeves,  who  hod  spent  the  morning  with  bim, 
had  said  the  steward  would  be  a  great  loss, 
and  a  steward,  at  once  sharp  and  honest,  was  not 
to  be  easily  found. 

What  trifles  can  embitter  the  possession  of 
great  goods!  Strahan  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the 
old  house;  it  was  conformable  to  his  notions, 
boUi  of  comfort  and  pomp,  and  Sir  Philip  had 
expressed  a  desire  that  the  old  house  should  be 
pulled  down.  Strahan  had  inspected  the  plans 
for  the  new  mansion  to  which  Sir  Philip  bod 
referred,  and  the  plans  did  not  please  bim ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  terrified. 

"Jeeves  says  thai  I  could  not  build  such  a 
house  under  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  pounds, 
and  then  it  will  require  twice  the  establishment 
wMcb  will  suffice  for  this.  I  shall  be  ruined," 
cried  the  man  who  had  just  come  into  possession 
of  at  least  twelve  thousand  a  year. 

"  Sir  Philip  dM  not  «n)oiTi  yon  to  poll  down 
the  old  house ;  he  only  advised  you  to  do  so.  Per- 
haps he  thought  the  site  less  healthy  than  that 
which  he  proposes  far  a  new  building,  or  was  aware 
of  some  other  drawbaok  to  the  house,  which  you 


may  discover  later.    Wait  a  little  and  see  befom 
deciding." 

"But,  at  all  events,  I  suppose  I  must  pull 
down  this  curious  old  room — the  nicest  part 
of  the  whole  house !" 

Strahan,  as  he  spoke,  looked  wistfully  round 
at  the  qnaint  oak  obunney-piece ;  the  carved 
ceiling;  the  well-built  solid  walla,  with  the  large 
mullion  casement,  opening  so  pleasantly  on  the 
sequestered  gardens.  He  had  ensconced  himself 
in  Sir  Philip's  study,  the  chamber  in  which  the 
onoe  famous  mystic,  Forman,  had  found  a  re- 
fuge. 

"  So  cozy  a  room  for  a  single  man !"  sighed 
Strahan.  "Near  the  stables  and  dog-kennels,  too! 
But  I  suppose  I  must  pull  it  down.  1  am  not 
bound  to  do  so  legally ;  it  is  no  condition  of  the 
wilL  But  is  honour  and  gratitude  I  ought  not 
to  disobey  poor  Sir  Philip's  positive  iiyuaoUon." 

"  Of  that,"  said  I,  gravely,  "  there  cajmot  be  a 
doubt." 

Here  our  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
Mrs.  Gates,  who  informed  us  that  diimer  waa    i 
served  in  the  library.    Wine  of  great  age  was 
brought  from  the  long-neglected  cellars;  Strahan     I 
filled  and  refilled  his  glass,  and,  wanned  into     I 
hilarity,  began  to  talk  of  bringing  old  college    ! 
friends  around  him  in  the  winter  season,  and 
making  the   roof-tree  ring   with   laughter  and 

mg  once  more. 

Tune  wore  away,  and  night  had  long  set  in, 
when  Strahan  at  last  rose  from  the  table,  his 
speech  thick  and  his  tongue  unsteady.  We 
returned  to  the  study,  and  I  reminded  my  host 
of  the  special  object  of  my  visit  to  him,  viz.  the 
inspection  of  Sir  Philip's  mannscript. 

"It  is  tough  reading,"  said  Strahan;  "better 
put  it  off  till  to-morrow.  You  will  atay  here 
two  or  three  days." 

"  No ;  I  must  return  to  L to-morrow.     I 

cannot  absent  myself  from  my  patients.     And  it 

■  !  more  desirable  that  no  time  should  be  lost 
._  e  eiomining  the  contents  of  the  manuscript, 
because  probably  they  may  give  some  clue  to  the 
detection  of  the  murderer." 

"Why  do  you  think  that?"  cried  Strahan, 
itartled  from  the  drowsiness  that  was  creeping 
over  him. 

Because  the  manuscript  may  show  that  Sir 
Philip  had  some  enemy— uid  who  but  an  enemy 
could  have  hod  a  motive  for  such  a  crime  F 
Come,  bring  forth  the  book.  You  of  all  men  are 
bound  to  be  alert  in  every  research  that  may 
guide  the  retribution  of  justice  to  the  assassin  oJT 
your  benefactor." 

"  Yes,  yes.  I  will  offer  a  reward  of  five  thou- 
sand pounds'  for  the  discovery.  Allen,  that 
wretched  old  steward  had  the  Insolence  to  tell 
Mt  I  was  the  only  man  in  the  worid  who 
could  have  an  interest  in  the  death  of  his  master ; 
and  he  looked  at  me  as  if  he  thought  that  I 
had  committed  the  crime.  You  are  right,  it  be- 
s  me,  of  all  men,  to  be  alert.  The  assassin 
must  be  found.    He  must  hang." 

While  thus  speaking  Strahan  had  risen,  un- 
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hAei  a  de*k  wiidi  stood  an  one  of  the  safea, 
and  drawn  forth  a  thick  rolimiG,  the  coutenti 
of  Thkh  vere  proteoted  fa;  a  cUep  mi  lock. 
BtnhsD  prooBeded  to  open  this  lodi  hj  one  of 
a  bunch  of  ke^,  vMch  he  aaid  bad  been  found 
on  Sir  Philip's  person. 

"  There,  Allen,  this  is  the  memoir.  I  need 
not  tell  you  what  store  I  place  on  it ;  not,  be- 
tween you  and  me,  that  I  expect  it  will  varrant 
poor  Sir  Philip's  high  opinion  of  his  own  scien- 
tific disooveriea.  That  part  of  his  letter  soems 
to  me  vtxj  queer,  and  very  fiighty.  Bat  he  eri' 
dentl}'  set  his  heart  on  the  publication  of  bis 
work,  in  part  if  not  in  whole.  And,  natniallf, 
I  must  desire  to  comply  with  a  wish  so  distiiictly 
intimated  by  one  to  whom  I  owe  so  much.  I 
beg  yoD,  therefore,  not  to  be  too  fastidions. 
Some  valuable  hints  in  medicine,  I  hue  reason 
to  believe,  the  manuscript  will  contain,  and  those 
may  help  yon  in  your  profession,  Allen." 
"  Itoa  have  reason  to  believe !  Why  P" 
"Oh,  a  charming  yom^  fellow,  who,  with  most 

(rf  the  other  gentry  resident  at  L ,  called  on 

me  at  my  ho1«l,  told  me  that  he  had  travelled  in 
the  East,  and  had  there  heard  much  of  Sir 
FMlip's  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  tbe  cures  it 
had  enabled  him  to  perform," 

"  Yon  speak  of  Mr.  Mai^jxave.    He  called  on 
jouP" 
"  Yea." 

"  You  did  not,  I  trust,  mention  to  bim  the  ex- 
istence of  Sir  Philip's  manusciipt." 

"  Indeed  I  did ;  and  I  swd  you  had  promised 
to  euimine  it.  He  Beemed  delighted  at  that, 
and  spoke  most  highly  of  your  peeuliar  fltness  for 
the  task," 

"  Give  me  the  manuscript,"  said  I  abruptly, 
"  and,  after  I  have  looked  at  it  to-nig4it,  I  may 

'    have  aometbing  to  say  to  yon  to-morrov  m  refer- 

,    ence  to  Mr.  MArgrave." 

"  There  ia  the  book,"  Baid  Streban ;  "  I  have 

[  jnat  glanced  at  it,  and  End  much  of  it  written 
in  Latin;  and  I  am  ashamed  to  saytbat  I  have 
ao  neglected  the  little  Latin  I  learned  in  om 
college  days,  that  I  could  not  construe  vhat  I 
looked  at," 

I  sat  down  and  placed  the  book  before  me; 

Strahan  fell  into  a  doze,  from  which  he  was 

wakened  by  the  honaekeeper,  who  brought  in 

the  tea-things, 

"  Well,"  said  Btrahan,  languidly,  "  do  you  find 

,    much  in  tile  book  that  explains  the  many  pnzding 

'    riddles  in  poor  Sir  PbiUp'a  eccentric  life  and 
puTsuilsP' 
"  Yes,"  aaid  L    "Do  not  interrupt  me." 
Sttahan  again  began  to  doze,  and  the  house- 

,    keeper  «aked  if  we  should  want  anything  more 

'    thatnight,  andif  Itbougbt  IcouLl  find  my  way 

'    to  my  bedroom. 

I       I  dismissed  ber  impatiently,  and  continued  to 

I    read. 

I        Stiahan  woke  up  again  as  the  ctodc  struck 

I    eleven,  and  finding  me  still  absorbed  in  the  ma^ 

I  nuficript,  and  disinclined  to  converse,  l^ht^  his 
candle,  and  telling  me  to  replace  the  manuscript 


in  the  desk  when  I  had  done  with  it,  and  be  sure 
to  look  the  desk  and  take  charge  of  tbe  key, 
which  he  took  off  tiie  bunch  and  gave  me,  went 
up-ttaiis,  yawning. 

I  was  alone,  in  tbe  wizard  Forman's  chamber, 
and  bending  over  a  stranger  record  than  had  sw 
excited  my  infant  wonder,  or,  in  later  yeais,  pro- 
voked my  sceptic  smile. 


THE  YELLOW  PAMPHLET. 

These  is  not  a  German  prince  more  de- 
servedly popular  with  Fatherland  in  ueneral, 
and  more  undeservedly  unpopular  with  his  own 
subjects  in  particular,  than  the  Duke  Ernest  of 
Saxe-Cobuig-Gotbs,  brother  of  our  Prince  Con- 
sort. Duke  Ernest  means  well  and  does  welL 
Scorning  the  make-believes  of  petty  royalty,  he 
deteimines  to  work  out  liberal  political  ideas 
upon  tbe  home  material,  as  well  as  utter  them 
in  the  way  of  abstract  speculation.  But  the 
fact  that  he  does  so  to  the  great  disgust  of  tbe 
said  liome  material,  one  of  his  friendi  lias  de- 
clared lately  in  print,  and  he,  in  a  reply  also 
printed,  lias  himself  confessed  Kud  endeavoured 
to  explain.  The  declaration,  with  the  ducal  con- 
fession and  interpretation,  ferm  together  a  little 
yellow  pamplilet,  that  has  this  year  given  its 
extra  tinj^  of  yellow  to  the  &ces  of  tbe  Fathcr- 
landic  anstocrata  and  bureaucrats  whcreTer 
German  ia  a  spoken  tongue,  and  that  must  have 
given  a  few  very  biliousTiefldaches  to  the  august 
personaae  who   lately,  with  great  solemnity, 

Eitied  bis  crown  np  bom  a  table,  as  a  sign  of 
is  divine  right  thereto,  and  of  the  instinctive 
belief,  doubtless,  that  an  angust  liesdahip  like 
his  can  onlj  be  shown  takmg  its  origin  from 
Bometbiiig  wooden.  So  he  preferred  the  wood 
of  an  Mtar  to  the  fiesh  and  blood  of  an  arch- 
bishop as  giver  of  the  crown  by  which  he  de- 
clared himself  ligiKal  and  irresponsible  king  of 
a  great  people.  Within  the  yellow  cover,  Duke 
Emest,  a  German  prince,  higher  than  the  best 
emperor  in  &mily  c6nnexions,  laugbs  at  the 
"right  divine."  After  18iS,  he  says,  when  Ids 
stupid  people  rose  for  what,  during  the  previous 
yean,  tli^  had  been  resisting  his  attempts  to 
give  them,  "I  ordered  the  formula  'by  tbe 
grace  of  Giod'  to  be  struck  from  the  head  of  the 
omnestiea.  This  departure  from  custom,  this 
open  ideal  rupture  with  what  they  call  sove- 
reignty by  grace  of  God,  was  reckoned  against 
me  as  a  great  offence."  Tbe  moat  graciously 
divine  of  Prussia  gave  this  bold  duke  a  few  side 
hits  in  farm  of  compliment  at  a  review  the  other 
day. 

But  the  Duke  Ernest  does  not  flinch  from 
any  sort  of  bitting^  he  is  a  &ank,  generous 
man,  whom  any  wholesome  Engliahmaii,  con- 
cerned in  pubhc  lif^  ^ven  to  hard  work  and 
active  relaxation,  rigid  in  fair  discharge  of  ills 
duty,  and  eager  with  his  gun  on  the  mooia, 
making  a  home  of  bis  house  and  impartial  in 
his  hospitality,  at  once  can  underaland.  Never- 
Ihelesa,  in  Gotha,  at  least,  there  are  many  to 
whom  his  cliaiocter  is  a  vexatious  puizie.  His 
people  will  be  wise  enough  in  time,  no  doubt, 
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and  to  the  miumer  used,  foe  this  is  the  duke  to 
irbom  Prinoe  Alfred  of  England  is  next  heir. 

The  jellow  p&miiUet  was  brought  to  life  in 
coosequcnca  of  &  sketch  of  the  doke  b;  Herr 
BdoBi:^  Schmidt-WeiwenfeU,  who  wrote,  sfter 
K  ataj  in  Qoths— doriuf  which  he  leoiat  him- 
self to  appreciate  the  doke,  and  obaerved  how 
little  he  was  apipreciated  bj  hia  people — his 
sketchof  thedukcintheLeipzigerSonntasshlatt, 
a  journal  widely  read  iu  ThuriiiffiB,  ana  taken 
in  bj  many  of  tlie  wise  men  of  Uotha.  It  was 
a  frank  sketch,  of  which  the  friendliness  miglit 
eicnse  the  impertinence.  Fetching  the  doke 
so  far  out  of  Im  privacy  that  we  are  almost  told 
in  it  where  he  gets  his  cigare,  the  article  does 
him  a  luge  meBiore  of  justice,  while  it  very 
boldly  and  plainly  sets  forth  the  fact,  and  the 
assigned  sauses,  of  his  unpopularity,  within  his 
own  dom^    Only  a  Qennan  who  talks  in  his 

{reface  like  M,  Schmidt-Weissenfels,  about  his 
ighness's  objectiTity  and  subjectivity,  would 
think  of  anatomiaing  that  or  any  other  liring 
highness  with  so  oorious  a  scalpel.  The  pecu- 
liarly frank  and  friendly  character  of  the  prince 
given  orer  to  Una  sort  of  friendly  viviseetion, 
could  alone  make  such  an  opemtion  poasihle. 
The  design  of  the  duke's  friend  was  to  smoke 
a  pipe  of  peace  over  the  doke,  while  cutting 
him  up  to  show  hie  subjects  particularly  as  well 
as  German;  geuerallj,  what  wes  in  him,  and  to 
increase  good  itill  by  the  eatabUslimeat  of  better 
understanding.  The  duke  not  only  submitted 
kindly  to  the  knife,  but,  taking  up  a  soalpel  of 
his  own,  msgDanimoaslj  has  assisted  with  his 
own  band  in  disseotiou  of  himself. 

Schmidt-Weissenfels,  as  demonstratiK  of 
ducal  anatomy,  thus  makes  his  Srat  incision  in 
the  outer  tissue  of  his  subject. — When  yon  leave 
the  solitary  Qotha  railway  station,  a  broad  road 
leads  between  some  ploughed  fields  to  a  noble 
avenue  of  trees,  with  el^at  and  pleasant  villas 
aet  iu  (prdenB,  and  a  few  even  palatial  houses 
apon  either  side.  This  is  the  entrance  to  the 
pleasant  ducal  town  of  Qotho,  second  capital 
of  Thnriogia,  the  town  itself  bein^  here  con- 
cealed from  view  behind  t)ie  park,  with  its  greet 
pines,  beeches,  oaks,  and  chesnot-trees,  high 
above  whose  tops  rises  the  imposing  structure 
of  the  ducal  residence,  bniJt  in  the  days  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  by  Duke  Ernest  the  Pious, 
^e  black  elate  roof  aM  the  two  towering  wings 
of  this  fViedeustein  are  to  be  seen  from  far 
tmtj  upon  the  fields  and  mountaiiu  ot  Thu- 
ringuL 

Bight  oiLd  left  of  the  town  is  alevel  onltiTated 
plain,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  railway  begins 
the  upward  swell  into  the  Thuringitm  forest- 
covered  moontain  chain,  with  the  luaelaberg 
hifh  above  all.  Pleasant  Gotha,  with  its  little 
white  houses,  gardens,  and  villas,  lies  in  its  smil- 
ing plain  near  to  the  might;  hills,  and  at  the 
feet  of  the  great  residence  sorrouuded  b;  its 
park.  It  ie  a  mu^  cosier  town  than  Weimar, 
and  its  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants  aie  only  too 
well  disposed  to  enjo;  themselves,  letting  the 
world  run  as  it  will.  A  few  elegant  shops,  and 
tiw  abnndauoe  of  otinolino,  testify  to  the  fact 


that  Ootiu  is  a  dnoal  residence,  bat  tJie  Ootha 
tradesmen  and  mechonios  do  not  work  very    ' 
hard,  and  ore  given  to  long  gosaip  over  the  beer-    I 
jsg  after  their  day's  work  is  done.  I 

Qotha  is  strictly  a  ducal  residence  only  from  I 
New  Year  to  Eaater.  The  rest  of  the  ^ear  the  i 
duke  gives  to  Cobnrg,  his  other  capital,  and  | 
Reinhardsbronn,  his  autumn  hunting-box,  for  . 
the  Duke  Ernest  is  one  of  the  most  vigorona  of 
sportsmen,  and  has  half  the  Thuringian  forest  i 
— -much  of  it  bought  at  high  price  from  unwilling  | 
sellers — for  his  game  preserve.  i 

Where  the  di^  is,  the  theatre  is :  at  Gotha    i 
from  New  Year  to  Easter ;  at  Cobnrg  the  rest    I 
of  the  year,  eicept  in  the  months  from  July  to    ■ 
September.    It  u  a  court  theatre,  of  course, 
and  the  duke's  taste  for  theatjioal  amuKment,     j 
but  especially  for  music,  in  vrhich  he  has  a    i 
special  geains  of  his  own,  causes  it  to  be  re- 
markabljT  well  oared  for.     The  Gotha  Theatre,    i 
with  fm  imposing  front  and  bod  interior,  is  ex.-    . 
celled  by  not  more  than  two  theatrea  of  Germany    I 
iu  the  completeness  of  its  scenery,  machinery,    i 
and  stage  appointments.    It  is  open  four  nights 
a  week,  twice  for  plays,  «id  twice  for  operas.    | 
The  duke  himself  is  present  at  nearly  all  the    ' 
performances — not  in  the  great  state  box,  which    | 
he  leaves  to  his  conrtiers,  but  in  a  little  st^e    i 
box,  where  he  gossips  with  his  wife,  watcMs 
closely  all  that  is  good,  applauds  as  heartily  as    | 
any  man  all  that  he  likes,  and  can  slip  out  now    i 
and  then  between  the  acts,  by  a  side  door,  to    ' 
the  stage,  to  complimeot  and  to  give  personal    ; 
direotiona  u  the  manager-in-ohief.    One  of  his 
councillors,  who  has  written  patriotic  plays,  is    ' 
now  his  stage  director.     The  Qotia  people  want    | 
their  theatre.    Every  One  who  cae  subscribes    i 
for  the  season.    The  house  holds  sixteen  hun- 
dred, and  the  town  only  holds  uxteen  thousand,    i 
yet  the  house  b  always  full.  | 

Another  circnmatauoe  attendant  on  the  duke's 

Sresence  in  Gotha,  is  the  great  court  ball  iu    I 
anuary.    Five  or  aix  hundred  ef  the  Gotha    ' 
people  are  invited.     Then  between  the  ancestral    I 
portraits  in  the  oorridor,  and  in  tiie  state  saloons    : 
of  Friedenstein,  low  pitched,  but  hiehl^r  orna-    ' 
mented  in  rococo,  are  all  the  officiids  in  gold    i 
and  silver  uniforms,  blazing  into  darkness  the    . 
score  of  military  officers  who  represent  thechiefs    : 
of  tlte  Gotha  contingent  to  the  Prussian  army.    . 
These  gold  and  silver  gentlemen  are  comfortable,    . 
easy  folk,loolaiyb;ffar  for  the  work  of  dancing.    ' 
The  duke  himself,  in  the   ga;  uniform  of  a    : 
PnusioD  cuirauier,  does  dance ;  he  does  make 
■es  out  of  the  knot  of  court  ladies  and 
:nen,  into  the  flock  of  dan^^ters  of  the 
burgesses,    nearly   all  arrayed  iu  white,  who 
hnMle  together  and  wait  patiently  for  partners. 
He  is  leadjr  to  daaoe  with  the  prettieet,  to  talk 
with  those  whom  he  knows,  and  in  little  Gotha 
everjbod;  knows  everybody,  though  everybody 
Bioept  only  the  duke,  dot*  belong  to  a  emaU 
and  partioalai  oliqoe  that  koowe  nobody  outside 
its  own  limits.    The  duchess,  too,  an  unaffected 
and  kind-hearted  woman,  enters  with  hospitable 
smiles  and  friendly  words  among  that   flock, 
towMda  which  her  gieot  ladies  deign  icarcelj  a 


plunges 
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8,  yoimg  professional  men,  ele^ 
&c,  m  plain  erening  dress,  whose  head-qnart«ra 
arenear  the  refresmnent-room.  Thess  are  ex- 
pected to  dance,  and  are  willing  to  dance, 
tbcogh  thej  well  knoir  that  Ihej  conld  onlj  ab- 
stain from  dandogat  theirperil.  With  hit  own 
hand,  next  jear,  the  duke  would  strike  out  of 
the  list  of  invited  auj  of  those  joung  men  irhom 
he  saw  plajing  the  wallflower.  To  the  state 
ball  all  loreigners  of  note  are  invited,  and  at 
supper-time  Uie;  join  the  highest  functionaries, 
who  alone  of  the  male  sei,  except  a  few  husbands, 
sup  at  the  same  table  with  the  doke  and 
duchess.  For  as  there  is  not  a  'room  Ist^ 
enoDgh  to  contain  all  the  cacnponT,  the  ladies 
snp  at  the  ducal  table,  and  the  Dachelort,  who 


of  the  company  of  one  another. 

The  masked  ball  in  the  theatre  at  cwtutbI 
time  is  the  other  great  gaietj  of  Ootha,  during 
the  duke's  preaence  in  the  town.  It  is  hehj  in 
the  theatre,  and  on  the  condition  of  wearing 
fane;  dress,  admission  is  free.  On  sucli  occa- 
sions the  dnke  behaves  onlj  as  a  geutleman ;  he 
does  not,  unfottunatel;,  come  np  to  the  Gotha 
ideal  of  a  stuck-np  person;  condescends  too 
much,  and  does  not  measure  his  attentions  bj 
the  local  lank  of  those  abont  him  i  is  too  iikelv 
to  talk  to  a  clever  stranger  and  to  tnm  his  back 
upon  an  ass  when  the  ass  ma;  be  his  own  grand- 
polisher^f-the-high-dncal-copper-scuttle. 

He  does  not  even  liye  in  state  at  Friedenstein, 
but  baa  bvilt  for  himself  a  simple  little  lodge  in 
the  main  avenue  oatside  the  park  gates,  with  an 
adJHcent  building  for  Ibe  servants,  and  a  fine 
<jothic  range  of  stables  over  the  way ;  for  he  is 
choice  over  horses.  In  their  lodge  the  doke 
and  his  wife  live  comfortablj.  The  duke,  sava 
bis  anatomist,  rises  eorlj  and  works  b;  himself, 
writing  letters,  n:aking  entries  in  his  diarj,  re- 
ceivinr  his  ministers,  or  gobg  for  conference 
with  them  to  the  ministerial  residence.  He 
breakfasts  simplj,  alone  with  the  duchess  and 
his  guests,  if  ttero  be  any.  After  breskfest  he 
will  spend,  perhaps,  several  houn  in  lively, 
clever  conversation,  somewbat  impetuous,  and 
singularly  frank.  If  he  has  a  guest  to  talk  with 
over  a  cigar,  he  tests  his  power  of  following  a 
rapid  mind  in  its  transitions  from  grave  to  gay, 
and  an  earnest  mind  in  its  tendency  to  extract 
from  little  things  their  best  siguiGcance.  The 
UrelinesB  of  impolse,  says  U.  Schmidt-Weiasen- 
fels,  is  shown  by  the  duke  even  in  bis  way  of 
composing  music.  He  baa  notpatieacetomake 
round  dots  while  he  thinks,  but  walks  up  and 
down  bis  study,  whistling,  humming,  or  singing 
his  melody,  while  the  duchess  writra  from  such 
dictation  his  idea  into  notes  for  the  piano,  upon 
which  they  afterwards  are  tested. 

That  is  the  German  journalist's  pereonal 
impression  of  a  duke  who  is  hononred  throngh- 
out  Qermany  at  large,  but  therewith  he  in- 
tersperses the  opinions  of  the  duke's  people. 
They  say  that  the  duke  troubles  bi&  head 
loo  muca  about  high  poLtics,  and  too  little 


about  his  own  subjects,  whom  he  underrata, 
whose  government  he  thinks  a  work  below  his 
talents,  and  on  whom  he  bestows,  in  fact,  little 
attention.  He  brings  into  the  land  shoals  of  I 
strangers,  and  gives  them  the  best  places  in  his  | 
government,  while  load  claims  to  office  and  rode 
are  neglected.  His  people  are  none  the  better 
for  the  praise  he  gets  from  Germany  as  best  of 
princes.  There  are  many  grievances  of  theirs 
to  be  attended  to  that  do  not  get  attention; 
and  the  dnke  does  not  like  to  have  the  truUi  , 
told  him.  The  Diet  is  so  full  of  government  ' 
officials,  that  you  cannot  torn  round  in  it  without 
treading  on  a  placeman's  toes.  No  truth  comes 
through  that,  and  there  is  no  more  help  from 
the  free  press.  A  man  may,  indeed,  thiak 
and  say  wliat  he  likes  in  Cobnrg-Gotba  about 
Qermany  and  the  world  in  general,  but  let  him 
speak  critically  of  Cobnrg-Gotha's  own  affiurs, 
and  if  he  attack  educational  arrangements,  he 
may  suffer  for  libel  on  the  edncation  commis- 
sionetB ;  if  a  tax-gatherer  should  be  extortionate 
it  is  not  safe  to  sav  so ;  even  theatrical  criticism 
has  to  be  guardea,  lest  it  run  into  what  might 
be  called  libel  of  his  hi^hness's  servsut. 

Herr  Ednard  Schmidt-Weissenfels  goes  on 
to  provide  partial  answers  to  these  matters  of 
complaint,  m  which  he  admits  an  element  of 
truth.     It  is  clear  that  the  whole  purpose  of  his 

Kblication  was  to  say  these  things  to  the  dnke 
Idly  and  inoffensively,  so  aa  to  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  lietween  duke  and  people. 
The  doke's  reply  gives  little  hope  of  that,  and 
through  no  fanlt  of  his  own,  except  in  one  re- 
spect. We  think  it  evident,  from  his  own  ex- 
pression of  a  constant  determination  to  repress 
libel,  coupled  with  the  just  remark  applied  to 
himself,  that  in  so  small  a  country  nothing  can 
be  said  or  done  for  public  good  affecting  persons 
that  shall  not  give  personid  offence,  that  he  does 
reallv  deny  his  press  anvthing  hke  personal 
freeaom  in  discussing  local  matters.  Ol  course, 
where  everybody  knows  everybody,  and  public 
matter  is  a  private  matter  too,  as  l>etween  every 
one  and  any  one  free  comment  is  hard  to  get 
and  hard  to  maintain.  As  r^;Brda  Peddlington, 
the  Peddlington  Free  Speaker  is  in  no  enviable 
position,  even  when  there  is  no  duke  to  be 
offended  by  its  liberties. 

Fuller  answers  are  made  by  the  duke  in  the  yel- 
low pamphlet.  Until  the  year  eighteen 'twenty- 
six,  says  Duke  Emest,  the  dncby  of  Gotha  had 
for  a  century  been  governed  in  one  spirit  by  my 
ancestors  on  the  mother's  side,  men  genial,  or 
somewhat  eccentric,  or  insignificant,  but  always 
lioneat  and  conrleous,  with  a  taste,  even  in 
frivolous  days,  for  solidity ;  solid  in  luxury  and 
ready  to  offer  hospitality  to  foreif^ers  of  solid 
worth.  Voltaire,  and  Qrimm,  and  Diderat 
were  entertained  by  them.  None  of  them 
troubled  themselves  about  affairs  of  government, 
and  none  of  them  extracted  aey  cry  of  pain 
from  among  their  subjects,  who  were  left  to  the 
rule  of  a  powerful,  well-saUried  bureaucraer 
supplied  from  among  the  numerous  families  of 
the  nobility.  The  state  was  ordered  partly  by 
tradition,  after  an  old  patriarchal  way  tiwt 
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cbnfed  nobody,  because  of  the  good  andentaiid- 
iug  between  prince  and  people.  Tiiree  fourths 
of  this  people  are  the  moderately  well-to-do 
occupiints  of  tlie  plain,  who  bad  ^dually  been 
acquiring  an  independence  of  their  own,  u  the 
nobles  gave  less  and  te&s  ntlentioD  to  the  ma- 
n^emenl  of  their  estates,  and  lived  chiefly  at 
court.  The  other  fourth  part  consists  of  the 
ruder  inhabitants  of  the  mouDtain,  and  the 
towmfolk,  whose  industir  had  been  for  the 
oenturf  repressed  by  interference  of  their  milds, 
and  who  are  atill  too  much  the  listless  folJowera 
of  custom.  This  state  of  affairs  endured  through- 
out the  French  revolution,  the  wars  of  the  Em< 
pire,  and  the  German  war  of  liberty.  Gotha 
retnwned,  therefore,  a  little  patriarchal  state 
when  in  tlie  year  'twenty-six  the  line  of  its  own 
dukea  became  extinct,  and  after  much  contro- 
Ters;  Gotha,  part«d  from  Altenbarg,  was  joined 
to  dobur^  under  the  rule  of  my  father. — We  are 
not  quoting  Duke  Ernest  verbally,  but  are 
^ving  his  published  thoughts,  and  in  the  fint 
person. 

My  father,  energetic  and  independent,  was  not 
received  with  entnusiasm  by  the  all-powerful 
bureaucracy  of  Gotha,  which  dreaded  interfer- 
ence with  its  privileges,  whDe  tliere  was  fear 
sJso  that  Gotha  would  sink  bto  the  position  of 
a  Becoiidary  capital,  for  the  duke  most  reside 
also  at  Cobnrg.  My  father,  although  active, 
keen-witted,  and  energetic,  was  too  penonaljv 
amiable  to  leave  an  ormositiao  unconciliatea. 
He  overcame  great  dimcnltiea,  and,  without 
disturbing  the  old  course  of  things,  put  fresb 
life  into  every  branch  of  the  gOTCmment.  He 
was  tbe  fattier  of  his  people,  and  of  much  of  the 
prosperity  that  Gotha  now  enjoys  he  was  the 
loimder.  But  he  had  been  born  in  dais  of  levi 
lotion  and  political  catastrophe ;  he  had  spei 
his  youth  rather  in  the  camp  than  in  the  umve 
Bity ;  modem  theories  and  ptulosophical  views  i 
life  and  history  were  strange  to  !dm ;  he  was 
practical  man  who  opposed  every  political 
theorist.  Yet  for  all  that  he  iutd  been  the  first 
German  prince  who  (in  'twenty-one)  g 
land  (Cobarg  Saalfeld)  a  form  of  lioei 
tntion.  The  patriarchal  sjatem  was  destroyed 
in  Coburg  when  neither  pnnce  nor  people  had 
b  their  hearts  the  spark  of  an  idea  of  true  con- 
stitutional government.  The  result  was  in 
Coburg  mucn  trouble  and  dissension,  with  the 
growtli  of  a  rongh  democracy  as  the  weed  proper 
to  ill-tilled  poJiticd  soil.  In  Gotha,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  went  in  tbe  old  way  pleasantly. 
Gotha  was,  therefore,  the  favourite  care  of  my 
father,  and  the  disorder  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
;l  Tburingian  forest  was  all  laid  by  him  at  tbe 
'I  of  constitutional  gotermnent,  which  liad  had  its 
trial  and  failed  under  it.  There  was  a  time,  we 
.  remeniher,  when  a  son  of  the  same  father  told 
I  us  that  in  England  constitutional  govemment 
.      was  on  its  trial. 

I  So  matters  stood,  says  Duke  Ernest,  when, 
/  after  an  absence  of  sii  years,  not  counting  abort 
''■  Tisiis,  I  came  home  at  my  father's  request,  in 
|l  the  year  'forty-two.  My  father  and  I  were  one 
;  '•    in  aneotion,  one  in  aspiration,  sharing  the  M 


delights  in  art  and  nature.  I  naturally  bad  at 
once  a  seat  and  voice  in  the  ministry,  and, 
being  active,  trained  to  business,  besides  r^ard- 
ing  as  an  impartial  stranger  the  men  and  ma- 
chineiy  of  state,  it  was  easy  to  see  the  strong 
and  the  weak  points  of  the  gnvemment.  From 
my  earliest  youth,  aaya  this  duke,  I  gave 
almost  instinctiTo  allegiance  to  liberal  demo- 
cratic principles.  I  was,  in  the  right  sense  of 
tbe  word,  a  child  of  my  time.  In  month-long 
visits  to  Paris,  London,  and  especially  Brussels, 
vhere  we  two  brothers  dwelt  for  tbe  purpose  of 
itudy,  our  family  position  and  our  own  impnises 
had  easily  brought  us  into  intellectual  inter- 
course with  notable  men,  who  were  not  eicaotly, 
like  Qnetelet,  our  teachers ;  for  example,  the 
two  Brouck^res,  Gerlache,  the  two  brothers 
Bulwer,  Arivabeni,  Beiger,  Count  Arconati,  and 
others.  Interest  in  political  questions  bad  early 
been  awakened  in  us,  and  1  went  to  tbe  Uni- 
versity of  Bonn  with  mj  mind  made  up  and  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  reactionary  aristocralie 
views  01  the  professnra.  It  is  easily  to  be  un- 
deratood  that  when  I  went  home  1  must  often 
oppose  in  the  cabinet  narrow-minded  action  of 
Bu  official  world,  liberal  only  in  name ;  and 
although,  out  of  respect  for  my  father,  I  did  not 
break  with  the  men  I  opposed,  I  let  them  see 
my  mbd  so  clearly  that  they  were  little  dis- 
posed to  be  my  fri^ids.  There  were  few  people 
of  real  mark  then  in  Gotha.  I  was  obliged  to- 
look  abroad  for  higher  intercourse,  while  there 
were  men  at  home  not  disposed  to  forget  it  if  I 
failed  to  take  them  at  the  valuation  they  would 
set  upon  themselves.  The  two  happy  years  be- 
tween my  marriage  and  my  father's  death,  in 
January,  'forty-four,  I  spent  at  home  or  in 
travel.  When  my  father's  death  added  to 
uiy  responsibilities,  I  began  work  on  a  defined 
plan.  Above  all,  peace  was  to  be  restored  in 
Coburg ;  constitutionalism  preserved  there,  and 
the  jarring  interests  honestly  reconciled.  The 
task  was  hard,  bat  I  succeeded  so  well  that  thff 
storms  of  eigliteen  'fortj-eisht  left  us  unhurt. 
To  do  that  I  nad  to  put  aside  a  whole  ministry, 
and  to  break  with  the  bureaucratic  aristocracy. 
Everv  change  made  in  so  small  a  state  is  felt  as 
an  anait  of  persons  rather  than  ol  inevitable- 
policy.  To  this  hour  there  remains  the  coldness 
against  me  of  many  members  of  these  offended 
families.  In  a  lower  rank,  also,  the  noisy  de- 
magogues, sent  back  into  the  quiet  of  their 
families,  deplored  their  lost  importance,  and 
could  not  forgive  the  constitutional  duke  by 
whom  it  was  taken  from  them.  They  kept  up 
in  a  amaller  way  their  trade  of  fomenting  irrita- 
tions, utd  thus  partly  they  still  influence  tbe 
poorest.  But  the  poorest  class  is  prejudiced 
agiunst  me  by  a  more  important  accident  of  my 
position.  My  father  and  mj  predecessors  hating 
absolute  command  of  tbe  revenues,  were  the 
ostensible  and  immediate  beue&ictors  in  all  cases 
of  public  expenditure  from  wliich  the  poor  de- 
rived benefit.  They  were  looked  up  to  for  the 
direct  support  of  public  undertakings  where 
now  there  is  interposed  between  the  duke  and 
the    people   a  coualitulioniJ  ministry  i   every 
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public  gift  has  to  be  countersigned  bj  a  mi- 
nister, and  ever;  doit  must  be  Bccoanted  for. 
For  tbia  reason,  in  a  small  couotrj,  if  the  ruler 
happens  to  be  benevolent  and  octire,  tbe  patri- 
arclial  sjatcm  is,  on  the  iFhole,  beet ;  but  all 
depends,  be  it  observed,  upon  the  ruler' 


't  thinsa 


inea  as  I 
fouod  then).  But  the  difficulty  of  appljing  a 
different  rule  to  two  neighbounng  dtalricta  be- 
came felt,  and  I  earnestly  iriahed  also  to  bring 
the  minialry  of  Giotha  into  harmoay  with 
right  political  prinoiples.  I  met  with  a  settled 
opposition  froDi  the  ministrr,  the  host  of  offi- 
ciala,  and  even  a  majority  of  tlie  townspeople  of 
Gotha.  The  nohilit;  at  once  eet  me  down  for 
ita  worst  enemy,  and  tbe  saying  was  current 
that  in  the  dncbj  of  Gotha  there  was  bat  oue 
democrat — tlie  duke.  I  expressed  my  constitn- 
tional  ideas  at  the  openmg  of  the  Diet  in  'forty- 
sis,  and  raised  so  gene^  a  ciy  that  nothing 
for  the  moment  ooold  be  done.  With  de^ 
sorrow  I  foresaw  the  coming  political  storms  in 
Germany,  and  laboured  among  high  and  low  to 
explain  that  wholesome  reforms  are  to  be  made 
onl;  in  time  of  peace.  I  was  only  the  more 
bitterly  opposed. 

Uere  pbyatcal  pleasures  were  loo  eiolnsively 
indulged  in.  I  tried  to  awaken  in  Gtothaamore 
intellectual  life,  ivith  only  partial  success.  Many 
took  it  ill  that  in  an  open  meeting,  where  weekly 

ripers  were  volunteered  on  scientiflc  qaestiona, 
myself  read  rather  a  long  paper  on  Psychology 
and  Anthropokwy. 

I  went  to  BeMin  in  January,  'forty-eight,  and 
family  affairs  carried  me  thence  to  EnKland,  ex- 
pectuit  of  the  impending  troubles.  When  the 
JVenoh  government  fell!  was  in  England,  and 
travdiing  back  home  bv  day  and  night,  came  at 
the  right  hour  into  Gotha,  where,  by  proclama. 
tion  and  smneatt,  issued  on  the  very  night  of 
mj  arrival,  I  qnieted  a  people  that  was  claiming 
olme,  by  way  of  revolution,  what,  during  the 
past  four  years,  it  had  refused  to  let  me  give 
them  in  the  way  of  peace.  We  outlived  the 
dangers  of  that  lime ;  but  I  stood,  for  months, 
literally  alone.  The  official  world  \nia  paralysed ; 
well-meaning  folks  were  dumb.  Sat  my  per- 
sonal influenoe  being  allowed  to  suffice,  we 
-  ended  in  festival  tbe  revolutionary  days,  and 
men  knew  then  or  cared  so  little  what  they  re- 
joiced about,  that  communities  afterwards  came 
to  me  for  lease  of  the  chases  that  had  been  made 
wholly  over  to  them.  The  cries  of  the  day  died 
out  of  hearing,  every  man  looked  to  his  own 
provincial  interests,  and  in  a  few  months  I  and 
a  few  persons  of  like  opinions  were  the  only 
men  in  Gotha  with  minds  really  active  in  a  pa- 
triotic German  sense.  The  wide  German  popu- 
larity of  the  war  in  Schieswig  was  not  enjoyed 
by  it  in  Gotlis.  T,  as  its  soldier,  was  received 
more  coldly  in  my  own  Gotha  than  in  any  other 
town  through  which  we  passed.  There  remains 
in  Gotha  the  same  indifference  to  German  inte- 
rests, and  for  my  own  devotion  to  them  since 
eif^teeu  'Rfty,  I  have  not  had  the  good  will  of 
my  people. 


onistic  cliqu 
Group  tEree  would  like  me  were  I  hostile  to 


We  have  in  Gotha  three  groups  of  tlie  popu- 
lation; 1.  Nobles,  state  pensioners,  &c. ;  3. 
The  well-to-do  oitiiens,  with  the  whole  body  of 
the  bureaucracy ;  3.  The  smaller  mecbsnics.  and 
the  people  here,  as  elsewhere  whose,  condition 
is  not  one  easily  to  give  content. 

Group  one  sees  in  me  the  personification  of  the 
revolutionary  work  of  'forty-eight,  and  makes  me 
answerable  where  it  had  onl^  itself  to  thank.    It 
cannot  foi^ive   any    abolitions  of  bedchamber    i 
lords  and  pagea ;  that  the  court,  which  is  my    , 
house,  is  open  to  every  one  whom,  for  his  worth    . 
or  in  obedience  to   usage,  I   think  proper  to 
invite.    It  offends  them,  also,  that  I  do  not 
claim  divine  right  for  my  aotioDS. 

Group  two  includes    what  are  called  the 
modem  [liberals,   and  many  of   these   liberals 
who  will  make  no  gacriSoe  for  their  cause.    (^ 
this  group  I  should  be  able  to  place  my  chief    ' 
reliauoe,  but  I  cannot.    The  old  prinoe,  whom    I 
men  could  put  to  their  private  usea  when  they    , 
got  his  ear,  is  gone,  and  tber  are  referred  to  a 
responsible  ministry,  which  they  must  propitiate 
but  cannot  bribe,  for  they  must  propitiate  the 
duke  also  who  keeps  peracmal  waloh  and  clieok 
over  affairs ;  so  there  is  every  difficulty  put  in 
the  way  of  family  considerations  and  the  public 
following  of  private  wishes.    The  doke  is  too 
impariiBJ  to  be  popular,  especially  where,  as  in 
all  small  capitals,  r ^ ''  "  '" 

iTikl 

groups  one  and  two,  hut  it  has  little  regard  for 

a  liberality  that  gives  no  unjust  advantage  to 

the  poorer  democrat  over  his  richer  neighbour. 

In  every  one  of  the  three  gronps  I  iiave  mnny 
isolated  friends  who  form  no  phalanx  of  sup- 
porters, and  who  ore  too  sensible  to  waste  much 
time  in  noisy  argument.  These  usually,  whm 
they  hear  detraction,  irill,  for  comfort's  sake,  pass 

byon  theotherside.  5o_the  detraction  and  tbe 


enough  to  be  indifferent  to  this,  c. 

as  it  is  among  our  good  Germans ;  but  I  think 
I  Iiave  so  far  done  my  duty  that  I  may  set  in 
my  own  favour  the  good  word  of  a  patriot 
against  the  dcekmation  of  a  tavern  poUtician. 
As  to  free  o])inion,  I  frankly  say  that  while  I 
will  be  accessible  to  every  honest  word  ad- 
dressed to  me  with  a  true  motive,  I  will  always 
enforce  the  laws  against  unjust  judgmenta  and 
false,  injurious  assertions.  But  there  is  much 
slanderons  chatter  that  no  law  can  touch,  amonf 
which  I  reckon  the  too  common  assumption  that 
theDiet  of  Gothais  packed  withofficiiGs.  Studv 
the  list  of  deputies  and  see  the  contrary ;  thouga 
it  ii  true  that  where  there  is  no  rieht  public  m- 
terest  in  tiie  elections  the  best  public  represen- 
tatives are  hardly  to  be  foond. 

Although  I  am  thns  isolated  in  my  own  land 
I  do  not  part  myself  from  tbe  people.  I  believe 
that  without  the  sympathies  of  tne  people  no 
man  can  do  them  solid  service.  It  is  detestable 
to  cultivate  the  vulgar  arts  of  popularity ;  with- 
out them,  between  a  people  and  its  leacler  there 
should  be  mutual  trust,  mutual  kindness  of  in- 
terpretation, and  the  people  that  would  make 
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the  Tork  of  ita  leader  fniitfal  For  its  own  good 
should  itself  protect  bts  nime  from  aapervoii, 
and  support  bis  efforts  with  a  wholesome  attength 
of  opinion. 

For  good  and  for  bad  there  are,  in  fewer 
words,  the  whole  contents  of  the  yellow 
pamphlet  that  haa  jaundiced  mitiLj  a  high  aris- 
tocratic Qerman  eje,  loyal  and  noble,  and  that 
ehoold  interest  England,  with  ita  curious  photo- 

rph  of  the  politi(»l  condition  of  the  Qermaos  ; 
the  people  of  Gotha  are  but  aa  the  people 
of  Vienna  ot  Serlin.  It  should  interest  Eng- 
land also  in  her  Majesty's  moat  excellent  brother- 
in-law,  and  make  us  all  wish  the  da,j  loa^ 
distant  when  Prince  Al&ed  succeeds  to  his  dacal 
throne. 


AN  DNREPOETED  SPEECH. 

I  WISH  with  all  my  heart  that  soBie  gentleman 
woqld  "  get  up  in  hia  phuw  in  parliament"  when 
next  it  meets,  and,  having  caught  the  Speaker's 
eye,  wonld  direct  that  brilliant  orb  towards  cer- 
tain dark  spots  in  the  social  life  of  the  present 
day,  certain  blemiahea  in  our  ciTtlisation  which 
decidedly  want  looking  to: — Sir,  he  mi^t  say, 
calling  attention  at  once  to  one  of  the  Terj 
worst  of  these  blemishes,  I  wish  to  aay  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  of  music.  I  tiiink  that 
anything,  he  it  an  art,  a  scienoe,  or  what  not, 
occupying  so  high  a  social  position,  and  possess- 
ing so  great  a  social  influence  among  us  as 
music  undonbCedly  doea,  I  oonsider,  I  say,  that 
any  such  thing  is  a  flt  and  impropriate  subject  to 
claim  the  attention  of  this  no&oorabla  House, 
and  that  it  is  in  no  viae  derogatory  lo  this 
House  tJkat  such  a  subject  should  be  brov^t 
before  tt.  Sir,  there  u  this  great  dlKerence 
betweaimBsic  and  other  acts — and  it  is  just  this 
difference  which  makes  it  pec^iarly  necessaiy 
to  legislate  for  it — music  does  not  wait  till  it  is 
wanted,  but,  on  the  o(mtrary,  comes  to  us  self- 
ioTLted,  and  often  ousooeht.  Let  me  make  my- 
self better  onderstood.  Intheeaaeof  literotnre, 
it  will  be  obvious  to  ereiy  one  I  am  addressiug 
that  a  book  does  not  force  itaelf  upon  us,  it  re- 
mains on  the  book-«hel?es  till  we  go,  knowing 
what  we  an  doing,  and  take  it  down  and  read  it. 
It  does  not  cCHue  out  of  t.he  libraiy  and  bellow 
its  oontents  in  our  ears  wbetliK  we  like  it  or 
not.  Except  on  the  rare  occaaions — for  which 
X  would  also  legislate— when  a  lady  or  gentle- 
man Tohuttecrs  to  read  his  own  or  somebody 
else's  poem  akisd,  except  m  this  rare  iostanee, 
literature  lets  us  entirely  alone,  and  it  is  our 
own  doing  if  we  are  trauued  or  amosed  by  it. 
With  regard,  again,  to  painting,  drawing,  and 
sculpture,  the  same  observations  apply  which  I 
have  just  made  on  the  subject  of  literature.  We 
go  ta  the  Rojal  Academy  or  some  otiier  eiltibi- 
tion,  or  to  the  Xiourre,  the  National  or  Vemon 
Galleries,  if  we  want  to  see  the  pictures.  The 
pictures  do  not  detach  Ihemselvea  from  tlie  walls 
and  f(^w  la  about  the  streets,  or  pursue  as 
into  the  retirement  of  home.  It  is  true  that  a 
&iead  will  ocoaaionally  compel  us  to  look  overa 


portfolio  of  drawings,  but  this  does  not  happen 
often  after  all. 

But,  sir,  in  tlie  case  of  ransio,  we  find  our- 
selves altogether  in  a  different  position.  While, 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  literature  and  art  both 
wait  till  we  seek  them,  and  let  us  alone  if 
we  let  tieta  alone,  music  is  altfwether  of  a  less 
retiring  character,  comes  to  ns  often  uninvited, 
often  continues  with  us  uo>olicited,and9Dmetimes 
even  refuses  to  withdraw  its  beneficent  in- 
fluences when  directly  requested  to  do  so.  As 
to  its  coming  to  us  oninvited,  I  suppose  there 
is  no  member  of  this  Eonse  who  cannot  re- 
member many  occasions  when  he  has  found 
himself  in  a  society  where  music  has  come  upon 
him~if  I  may  so  spe4k — vithout  his  having  any 
voioe  in  the  matter.  He  has  been  taking  a 
hand  at  whist,  we  will  say,  and  has  been  gettmg 
on  successfully,  he  has  a  good  knowledge  of  his 
partner's  cards,  andean  make  one  or  two  shrewd 
surmises  aa  to  his  adversary's  trnmpa-^ud- 
denly  the  first  notes  of  a  symphony  make  them- 
selves heard,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  begins 
to  find  himself  all  abroad;  his  [MTtner's  trum^ 
and  his  adversary's  become  mixed  up  in  his 
'miud,  and  his  enjoyment  of  the  Mine  is  over. 
I  give  this  trifling  example  of  tEe  oase  I  have 
aaserted,  that  music  often  comes  to  us  un- 
invited. That  it  frequently  remains  with  us 
nnsohcited  is  equally  easy  to  prove.  It  is  not 
unfrequently  the  case  Uiat  a  lady  or  gentleman 
— and  it  must  be  owned  that  gentlemen,  when 
they  do  sit  down  to  the  piano,  most  often  offend 
inthissort— it  isffequentlvtbecase,Isay,  thrt 
an  individual  will  estaohsh  ntmtelf  on  the  music- 
stool  and  will  remain  wedded  to  that  piece  of 
furniture  long  after  his  music  has  ceased  to  rive 
pleasure.  One  thing  will  remind  him  of  another, 
and  from  regular  musical  performanccB  such  aa 
opera  selections  and  well-known  morsels,  he 
will  get  (Ml  to  a  "  little  thing  that  he  picked  up 
among  the  peasants  in  Calabria,"  or  "  a  favouril* 
national  air  in  Hungary,"  till  at  last  one  eets  to 
wish  that  he  had  never  visited  either  of  these 
countries,  and  to  be  so  impatient  of  his  musical 
memory  as  to  wish  that  on  the  whole  it  were  a 
little  leas  retentive. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  such  disAgnrements  of 
our  social  system  as  these  that  it  is  neoessur  I 
should  direct  the  attention  of  this  House.  Dis- 
tressing as  these  things  are,  we  can  scarcely  in- 
terfere m.  cases  of  so  essentj&lly  private  a  nature. 
But  what  I  do  wish  to  lay  before  this  House  (as 
a  matter  in  which  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  act, 
and  that  with  as  Uttlo  delay  as  may  hi)  is  the 
state  of  the  case  with  regud  to  what  may  be 
called  onr  public  muMO — the  music  which  not 
only,  as  I  have  before  said,  comes  to  us  uninvited, 
and  remains  with  us  nnsolicted,  bat  declines  to 
leare  us  when  distinctly  reqaested  to  do  so. 
Sir,  I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  many  mem- 
bers present  here  to-night  who  would  be  in 
clinea  to  correct  me  at  tins  point,  and  who  would 
remind  me  that  it  has  been  established  by  law 
that  any  musician  playing  upon  any  instrument 
in  the  public  street,  may  be  requested  to  move 
ont  of  lieuing,  and  is  wider  the  necesaily,  when 
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so  requested,  of  compljing  forthwitli  witk  the 
injunmon.  I  vn  qnite  conscious  tbat  tiiia  is 
indeed  IJie  state  of  the  law,  but  vhat  1  contend 
is,  that  this  lav  does  not  practically  affect  the 
state  of  things  of  which  I  complaio.  To  wlmt 
purpose  is  it  that  one  musician  should  be  re- 
DOTed  from  before  mj  house,  when  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes  his  place  is  filled  by  another? 
Consider,  too,  the  loss  of  t«inpcr  tliat  ensues 
after  a  row  with  one  of  these  men^and  the/  will 
seldom  go  without  a  row ;  consider  how  a  man 
is  unfitted  for  hia  work,  and  thrown  out  of  cue 
by  a  disturbance  of  this  sort.  There  are  some 
puel  streets  in  London  where  teo  or  twelve  of 
these  masiciaos  will  turn  up  in  the  course  of  a 
single  daj ;  why,  one  need  keep  a  servant  (and  a 
Dian-iervaut,  too)  on  purpose  to  drive  them 
away.  The  notions  of  these  musicians,  again,  on 
the  subject  of  distance,  and  their  idea  of  being 
"out  of  hearing,"  are  gecerallj  widely  different 
from  those  of  the  person  they  are  annoying,  and 
their  remoral  from  the  step  before  one's  own 
hoQse  has  generallj  to  be  followed  by  at  least 
two  subsequent  sallies  to  drire  them  away  from 
No.  aO  (five  doors  farther  up),  or  even  26, 
where  they  aie  still  distinctly  audible. 

Now,  the  question  for  whicn  I  have  been 
paving  the  way  all  this  time  is  simply  this  : 
Why  should  we  have  street  musicians  at  all  P 
Why  should  not  a  clean  sweep  be  made  of  the 
whole  oigan  and  hurdy-guidy  tribe,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  consideialile  restrictions  be  laid  on 
the  performances  of  the  brass  and  other  bands 
by  which  our  streets  are  freaueut«d  ?  What  do 
we  want  with  oigans  F  When  the  proressional 
poet  comes  in  between  Brutus  and  Cassias,  at 
the  end  of  the  celebrated  quarrel  scene  between 
them,  Caasius  asks  with  pardonable  irritability, 
"What  do  the  wars  do  with  these  jiwing  fools?" 
Substituting  "the  streets"  for  "tne  wan"  in 
the  above  quotation,  may  we  not  make  the  same 
inquiry  with  re^;ard  to  our  street  musicians  P 
They  do  us  no  good,  tbey  give  us  no  pleasure, 
they  interfere  with  out  occupation,  they  chafe 
our  nerves ;  what  do  we  want  with  tjiem  t 

I  am  oCraid  the  auswer  to  this  question  is 
ready  on  the  lips  of  those  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed :  You  are  an  exceptional  person ;  you 
belong  to  a  class  so  small  tnat  it  cannot  reason- 
ably be  legislated  for.  The  great  mass  of  workers 
in  this  town  are,  bj  thelondities  in  which  their 
proressional  avocations  are  conducted,  safe  from 
the  annoyance  von  com^^u  or.  The  lawyer 
in  the  Temple,  the  iudge  in  Westminster  Hail, 
the  merchant  in  a  City  court  or  on  'Change,  ia 
safe  from  organs,  and  those  men  whose  work  is 
carried  on  m  offices,  are  the  great  important 
classes  of  society  for  whom  alone  it  ia  needful 
to  l^[islate.  lou,  the  student,  who  carry  on 
your  profession  in  yooi  own  house,  are  allt^ther 
an  exceptional  person,  whom  really  we  cannot 
stay  to  consider.  loumust  get  on  as  well  aa 
you  can. 

But,  I  wonld  oonf  end,  that  in  weighing  the 
importance  of  any  particular  class,  the  test  o( 
numbera  is  not  the  only  test  to  be  applied,  but 
that  quality  shodd  be  considered  aa  well  aa, 


perhaps  even  more  than,  quantity ;  and  I  would 
also  contend  that  the  class  who  suffer  under  the 
nuiaanee  with  which  we  are  concerned,  is  by  no 

"ins  so  small  a  one  as  might  at  Grst  be  ima- 
;d.  The  writer,  the  artist,  the  calculator, 
comparative  anatomist,  the  clet^>yinan  com-  ' 
posing  bis  sermon,  the  scientific  man  his  treatise, 
surely  the  class  of  which  such  individuals  as 
these  form  tbe  compooent  parts,  is  scarcely  a 
small,  and  still  less  an  unimportant  one. 

And  who  are  the  people  who  would  oppose 
these  f  Who  are  the  people  who  wish  the  oi^an 
nnisance  to  remain  as  it  is — to  whom  "Bob 
Ridley"  is  a  soUce,  and  "Dixie's  Land"  a  re- 
freshment F  They  may  exceed  oa  in  nnmbers, 
bat  certainly  not  ontweigh  us  in  importance. 
The  servant-maids,  the  wives  and  children  of 
some  members  of  the  lower  middle  classes. 
These  are  all,  for  how  many  are  there  who,  not 
ranking  among  the  stndiona  classes  mentioned 
above,  are  yet,  from  iD-healtii  or  nerroosness, 
almost  equally  disturbed  by  the  oi^an  nuisance. 
To  those  in  trouble  of  mind  or  pain  of  body,  to 
the  neuralgic,  tc  those  who  strive,  for  the  time, 
perhaps  ineffectnally,  with  their  labour,  the 
music  made  bv  the  oi^sn-grinder  amounts  to 
something  little  less  than  a  torment. 

Let  ns,  aa  much  as  possiUe,  have  our  mtuio 
when  we  want  it  and  where  we  want  it.    There 


excellent  band  plays  in  the  artemoon  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  the  central  square  of  the  French 
capital ;  why  should  not  this  be  the  case  with 
US  F  Why  not  have  a  band  every  afterDOOn  in 
the  middle  of  Trafalgar-square.  Or  if  it  should 
be  ar^ed,  and  with  some  show  of  rr  -       "    ' 


the  hideous  ol^ects  doited  about  that  ghastly 
the  eyes  of  those 


who  came  to  listen  to  the  band  that  tbey  could 
derive  no  pleasure  from  it,  a  good  place  might 
be  found  m  St.  James's  Park,  where  the  music 
would  be  an  offence  to  no  one,  and  would  give 

vast  deal  of  pleasnre  to  all  sorts  of  people. 

Sir,  I  have  it  upon  the  evidence  of  credible 
witnesses  tbat  their  labonra  are  frequently  im- 
peded, and  that  a  CDUaiderable  loss  of  time,  and 
consequently  of  emolument,  has  been  occasioned 
to  them  by  the  orpn  nuisance.  We  are  alt  well 
acijuainted  with  the  case  of  a  gentleman  distin- 
guished by  his  powers  as  a  calculator,  and  by  a 
remarkable  invention  in  connexion  with  what  I 
may  call  the  science  of  numbers.  We  all  know 
what  this  gentleman  has  suffered  through  the 
annoyance  of  itinerant  musicians.  That  gentle- 
man's name  has  become  almost  proverbial  aa 
identified  with  the  organ  nuisance.  His  on- 
slangbta  on  the  organ-jgrinders  have  been  name- 
rous  and  terrific.  At  the  very  first  click  of  "Bob 
Ridlev"  he  is  out  upon  them  from  his  ambush, 
and  tnen  they  ma^  give  themselves  up  for  lost. 
But  this  distmguished  personage  does  not  stand 
alone  in  the  conflict.  I  am  told  by  gentlemen 
in  the  literary  world,  and  that  of  art,  that  they 
often  lose  a  day's  work,  owing  to  the  eioess  c4 
irritability  into  which  tbey  are  thrown  1^  a 
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severe  attack  of  "  Beautiful  Star"  early  in  their 
daj'a  worli.  Whaterer  people  maj  thmlt,  it  is 
not  a  good  preparation  for  a  daj  of  intellectual 
labour  to  nuh  out  into  tlie  street,  after  being 
told  by  ;our  maid-serrant  that  "  thePrencliman 
don't  seem  to  undei^tand  tliat  he'a  to  ko,"  and 
threaten  a  grinnins  Italian  with  a  policeman. 
The  performance  oi  this  feat  half  a  dozen  times 
in  the  course  of  a  morning  lavs  in  a  stock  of  bad 
blood,  which  b  apt,  during  tue  remainder  of  the 
daj,  to  get  into  the  brain  and  clog  tlic  ideas 
wbich  niJght  otherwise  have  flowed  with  some 
d^rce  of  smoothness  to  the  pen's  lub,  or  the 
pencil's  point.  A  day's  work  spoilt  not  uncoru- 
monlj  interferes  with  a  man's  cspacltj  for  en- 
jojing  the  evening  whicli  ensues,  and  so  a  daj 
tliat  mlEht  have  been  a  profitable  and  a  pleasant 
one,  is  aouhl;  lost. 

Sir,  I  have  now  said,  not  all  that  m^jU  be  said 
on  this  topic,  but  enough,  I  trust,  to  prove  tliat 
the  evil  for  whose  extermination  I  am  pleadir^g 
is  not  a  trivial  or  unimportant  one.  I  miKht 
have  enlarjted  at  greater  length  on  the  troubles 
of  those  for  whom  "  music  hath  not  always 
charms."  1  might  have  described  their  suffer- 
ines  more  minutely,  bi^  to  have  done  so  would 
oiuy  have  been  to  heap  together  minute  points 
of  evidence  when  tile  great  (act  to  be  demon- 
strated was  already  proved-  The  organs  are  a 
nuisance — they  interrupt  labour,  they  interfere 
with  comfort— -in  Heaven's  name  let  us  be  rid 
of  them. 

With  this  earnest  cry,  1  would  conclude  t1ut 
speech  which,  had  I  the  luck  to  be  an  M.P., 
and  to  get  as  mneh  as  a  wink  of  the  Speaker's 
eye,  1  would  assuredly  let  fly  at  him.  I  apoea) 
to  the  large  class  whose  interests  I  am  aavo- 
eating,  whether  in  this  torrent  of  eloquence  I 
have  outstepped  the  boundaries  of  truth  and 
justice  P  I  appeal  to  all  soientiGc  and  literary 
characters,  to  all  calculators,  arithmeticians, 
mathematicians,  to  all  cultivators  of  the  fine 
arts,  to  hard  readers,  to  the  nervous  lastly,  and 
the  sickly,  whether  I  have  been  too  hard  on  the 
orgau-grinding  fraternity  F  I  believe  that  every 
member  of  every  one  of  these  classes  will  cordially 
endorse  everything  I  have  said.  Why,  even  as 
I  write  these  last  words  sitting  in  Lumbagc- 
terrace,  the  strains  of  a  band  playing  before  toe 
houses  in  Sciatica-row,  a  considerable  distance 
off,  reach  me  quite  audibly.  The  tune  is  the 
"  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  and  for  the  last  half- 
hour  this  lias  been  preceded  by  other  dirges  of  a 
like  nature.  Between  each  of  these  there  hai 
been  a  pause  Just  long  eooi^^h  to  make  me  hope 
that  the  musical  entertainment  was  over.  How 
cau  a  man  write  under  such  circumstances  F  His 
pen  is  paralysed,  and  the  wards  of  the  song  with 
which  these  artists  are  dealing,  ring  in  his 
What,  I  ask,  ca»  a  man  do  under  these  cir 
stances  P  Sciatica-row  is  too  far  off  for  n 
send  my  servant  to  order  those  wretches  off,  and 
even  if  she  were  to  go  they  would  oidy  move  a 
little  farther,  and  I  should  still  hear  that  dia- 
I  gnsting  trombone  pumping;  aw^  at  th  e  solemn 
,    passages.    lio,  I  must  either  bear  it,  ot— uo,  1 


will  not  bear  it,  I  will  go  out  just  as  I  am  and 
hunt  tliosa  men  oat  of  Sciatica-row,  if  it  takes 
the  whole  morbing ;  and  a  nice  state  I  shall 
be  in  when  I  come  back  for  the  remainder  of  my 
day's  work. 

AT  THE  ROADSIDE. 
I,  ros  a  time,  have  left  bebind 

The  gUnt-dty  with  Its  afn, 
And  here,  •acnrs  from  r^n  or  wind, 

I  ait  at  ease  vrithin  mine  inn; 
The  dew  lies  bright  on  garden  flancrs 

Below  this  little  quiet  nwin, 
BsTond,  the  lunsbiiie  lUikej  the  showers, 

Fiam  gloom  to  gold,  from  gold  to  gloom. 
Pleasant  it  la  to  linger  bare, 

And  watch  the  workings  of  the  soU, 
Td  tuts  the  pleasant  canntry  oheer, 

And  seem  so  fir  awsj  from  toll. 
Fir  from  the  boiy  huuan  flock. 

To  feel  the  pauaea  of  the  brain 
Riled  by  the  sound  o(  yonder  clock. 

And  by  the  tinkling  of  the  rain. 
The  rough  old  picturea  on  the  walla, 

The  shining  pewter  sound  and  good ; 
The  straggling  postman  when  he  calls, 

Confirm  my  dim  and  dreamful  mood ; 
The  waiting-rndd,  Ur,  fresh,  and  fke«^ 

Might  cause  a  Mfter  heart  to  bom; 
But,  Is  it  appetils  oi  slie. 

That  cooki  my  dincers  to  a  turn  7 
And  chief,  mine  host!  witb  flaxen  poll. 

An  ■leunned  wight,  at  fltty  sound  ; 
I  wot,  a  bett«c-4nvied  soul, 

Dwells  not  for  saventy  milea  around. 
Me  is  the  Delphos  of  tba  place, 

His  calm  predictiana  cannot  Eail ; 
A  talking  host,  whose  very  faca 

Diffuses  politics  and  ale. 
So  hare  I  ilt  within  mine  inn. 

Secure  to-day  from  fortune's  fhiWD, 


eelei  U 


.  changeful  akj, 
The  dreamful  peace  of  braiu  and  hearty 
Have  left  a  fresher  Hnse,  that  I 
Shall  take  to  toim  vrhea  I  depart. 


TOWN  AND  COUNTai  CUtCUS  LUB. 

Havisg  been  engaged  in  a  large  Circns,  I 
think  I  can  enlighten  the  public,  who  are  said 
to  delight  in  obtaining  a  glimpse  behind  the 
Bcenea,  about  the  ground  and  lofty  tumbling, 
and  the  other  ectraordinory  novelties  which  are 
to  be  seen  in  that  wonderful  institution  "  The 
Imperial  British  Hippodrome,"  as  the  bills  now 
callthe  Circus.  Clever  tambLers,pro&s8ors  of  the 
sinsle  and  double  trap^,  riders  of  trick  acts,  ex- 
hibitors of  trained  ponies,  Shakespearean  jesters, 
and  champion  vaultera  of  the  world ;  the  glit- 
tering  paiapbemalia  incidental  to  the  gorgeous 
spectacle  of  The  Camp  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold, 
or  The  Sprites  of  the  Silver  Shower;  or  the 
tortuous  pyranudal  feats  of  the  dusky  chihlreu 
of  the  desert ;  have  not  been  invented  quite  at  a 
moment's  notice,  but  have  grown  to  perfeotioi 
by  slow  degrees  and  bj  meai    "'-" 
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tice  on  the  sawdust.  The  Ciicus  is  so  entirety 
chinged  hoiD  vhat  it  tes  some  thirty  or  fottj 
years  «go,  ss  to  be  almoat  a  new  isstitntion  to 
those  1^0  recollect  the  litUe  mountebank  par- 
ties that  aged  to  piy  an  annual  visit  to  the  vil- 
lage green,  and  delight  the  mstic  sightseen  of 
(jfricultural  districts  by  giving  airay  an  occa- 
sional fat  pig. 

There  was  nothing  in  those  times  to  be  com- 
pared to  CEiBPBR'a  CiscTia,  in  «bioU  I  myself 
have  reall;  aerred.  The  huge  travelling  Circus 
of  oar  day,  sach  a  one  as  that  of  the  Brothers 
Chirper,  ma^  be  looked  upon  as  a  colony, 
and  the  capital  requisite  to  carry  on  a  pro- 
fitable basiness  ma;  be  guessed  from  the  fact, 
that  about  sixty  horses  are  required  1«  vork 
a  large  concern,  besides  a  den  of  lions,  a 
brace  of  camels,  and  a  tnmbling  elephant  or 
two,  to  say  nothing  of  half  a  dozen  ostriches, 
a  performing  mule,  a  dancing  bull,  and  a  real 
live  deer  with  morable  horns !  Then,  in  ad' 
dition  to  a  corps  of  about  thirty  male  and 
female  performers,  inclnding  of  conrae  the  in- 
evitable Lion  King  or  Queen,  and  no  end  of 
acrobats,  voltigenis,  and  Amazons,  there  must 
be  a  stud-^jroom,  or  "master  of  the  horse" 


must  be  a  tent-master  and  tenters,  besides  the 
agent  in  advance,  the  members  of  the  brass 
band,  the  pair  of  bill-«tickers,  and  the  many 
other  wonderfully  nondescript  hangera-on,  who 
contrive  to  extract  a  llvinf;  out  of  the  cone 
While  out  "  tenting,"  as  it  is  called,  some 
bitioDS  sliowm^,  not  contented  with  the  oaual 
slow  style  of  getting  on,  and  to  obtain  addi- 
tional notoriety,  now  indulge  in  a  locomotive 
to  drag  them  from  town  to  town :  thus  mt 
their  grand  entr^  preceded  by  what  they  term 
a  real  fien  dragon. 

The  Messrs.  Chirper  were,  so  to  speak,  bom 
showmen,  as  they  came  into  the  world  at  Green- 
wich Fair,  and  started  in  life  with  an  exhibition 
of  white  mice.  They  travelled  the  country  with 
all  kinds  of  shows,  growing  from  small  to  large, 
until  now  they  are  wealthy  men,  with  a  bank  ac- 
coont,  and  the  largest  Circus  on  the  road.  Thei: 
"Magic  Bitig,"  as  they  have  christened  it,  isot 
a  gigantic  scale,  having  all  sorts  of  clever  peopk 
attached,  to  minister  to  the  amnsement  of  its 
patrons,  and  it  dispenses  daily  bread-and -batter 
to  a  party  of  one  hundred  and  ^y-^even  men, 
women,  and  diildren — if  the  young  of  show- 
folks  ever  are  children — who  are  dependent  on 
it.  The  Brothers  Chirper,  like  most  showmen, 
ate  pleasant  fellows,  not  overburdened  with 
the  learning  of  the  schools,  but  crammed  to 
repletion  with  the  sterner  acquirements  of  dear- 
bonght  experience  of  men  and  manners.  LUte 
all  their  class,  the  brothers  are  fond  of  dia- 
monds—  one  of  them,  showman-like,  wears  a 
hoop  of  brilliants  that  coat  three  hundred 
pounds.  Why  is  it,  I  have  often  wondered, 
that  all  showmen  arc  fond  of  diamonds  F  The 
show-folk  are  altogether  a  peculiar  race,  and, 
like  the  fishermen  of  our  sea-ooaits,  are  not 
prone  to  intermarry  with  ot'her  dasses.  I  could 


not  help  noting  that  in  our  Cirons  company, 
forty-two  of  the  persons  engaged,  were  rekatea    ^ 
by  blood  or  marriage  to  the  brothers.  : 

Tbc  behind  the  scenes  of  Circos-dom  is  a 
quaint  enough  region,  and  of  course  a  contrast  ' 
to  the  "  front."  There  is  always  a  slight  soup-  | 
fon  of  that  peculiar  Eoological  aroma  indicative 
of  the  kinK  of  the  forest.  A  great  fire  of  coke  | 
bumS'  brightly  in  a  large  iron  funnel,  plaeed 
in  the  centre  of  the  vacant  space  (the  extem- 
pore green-room) ;  at  tbc  curtained  door,  where 
the  company  enter  the  riiu: ;  and  round  it,  thet«  j 
loiters  a  crowd  of  performen,  ^jtooms,  fte. 
Some  of  them  have  just  made  their  exit  from  . 
the  sawdust ;  others  are  making  ready  t«  go  in. 
The  fire  is  of  great  use  for  vent^ting  purposes, 
for  there  is  alw^  uppermost  a  strong  perfume 
of  damp  sawdust,  wet  litl«r,  and  fawse-breath, 
with  a  faint  indication  of  bad  drainage  and  other 
horrors.  The  soene  at  the  fire  is  motley  enough. 
The  hiBy  black  aervan^  habited  in  the  gorgeons 
oriental  robe,  is  attentively  chalking  the  pumps 
of  Mademoiselle  Aureiia,  ue  tight-rope  dancer 
and  "aacensionist,"  who  is  sdinsting  her  pink  , 
skirts  preparatory  to  t^ing  ier  "turn."  A 
medical  student  is  making  hot  love  to  Madame 
Fnmcatelli,  the  lady-de3  rider,  who,  as  the 
biUs  tell  us,  "  has  been  clothed  with  fame  in  all 
the  capitals  of  £urape  and  Russia."  Ilie  funny 
gentleman  with  the  nodding  queue,  or  tail -piece, 
as  he  calls  it,  looking  wanisbly  over  his 
whitened  scalp,  his  nose  buried  in  a  pint  of  half- 
and-half,  b  one  of  the  aeven  great  clowns  of  the 
establishment — indeed,  be  is  onr  leader— and 
motley  is  certainly  his  only  wear,  or,  to  borrow 
again  from  ihe  bill,  it  is  "that  oracle  of  pun- 

Sut  satire,  Mr.  Henry  White,  sumamed  the 
odem  Touchstone."    One  can  easily  surmise 
that  Mr.  White  must  have  jnst  given  birth  to 
something  new  in  the  joke  fine,  and,  in  apt  con- 
firmation of  my  opinion,  he  offers  the  ring-master 
(that  grand  iookmg  personage,  elaborately  got 
np  as  a  field-mBishal,  who  is  of  course  in  the 
eonfidenee  of  the  clown)  the  reversion  of  the 
pewter  pot.     All  round  the  fiery  furnace,  in     ■ 
concentric  rings,    "  the   strength  of  the  esta- 
blishment" crowd    for   warmth,  and   ate  only 
at  intervals  disturbed  in  their  banter  by  the 
manager's    wamiiw    bell,    or    the   more   than 
ordinary  bursts  oflaughter  evoked  hj  myself 
or  some  other  clown.    In  front  all  is  abUxe 
with  light  and  gaudy  ca]ico,  and  each  acrobat    . 
and  horseman  seems  to  excel  his  neighbour  in  his    j 
leaps  and  bounds.    The  three  boors  of  perform-    I 
anoe  fly  rapidly  away,  as  artist  after  artist  bounds    I 
into  the  nng.     Trick  acts,  feats  on  the  tr^peie, 
revt^ving  corkscrews,  descending  mercuries,  in 
abort,  all  the  varied  and  puuling  acts  of  con- 
tortion incidental  to  the  modem  Circus  are  ex- 
hibited wit-h  a  grace  and  dexterity,  and  with  a 
firmness  of  nerve,  which  never  fail  to  astimish. 

All  is  conleur  de  rose  at  ni^t — an  applauding 
audience  and  smiling  performers  make  tne  work 
go  off  with  spirit.  Inthedaytime,  thecircosia 
daric,  cold,  and  miserable ;  the  fiery  fumaca  has 
been  carried  into  the  centre  of  the  ring,  and 
most  of  the  corps  are  again  at  woA,  praousing ; 
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for  it  U  only  by  hard  pr&ctioe  tbat  the  tgilitj 
of  tbe  aorobus  and  horBemen  can  be  kept  up. 
Miss  Carolaie  Crochett  (name  in  the  hiU.  Mdlle. 
Salvaduri  de  Uedioi)  is  beina  put  througii  b 
new  act  by  her  uncle.  She  ia  dressed  m  a  short 
ballet  skirt,  and  has  on  a  pair  of  light  cauTHs 
shoes.  She  takes  the  Tarioiu  leaps  with  won- 
derful precision,  and  only  once  does  she  mias 
her"tip."  For  a  long  hour,  until  both  horse  and 
lady  show  signs  of  great  fatigue,  she  is  kept  at 
her  lesson;  and  at  night  the  policy  of  tliu  re- 
hearsal 13  apparent,  for  none  of  tbe  company  are 
rewarded  mth  louder  plaaditf  than  Mdlle.  de 
Medici.  In  various  quiet  plsoes  of  tbe  ring, 
little  bojs  are  trying  wno  oan  twist  himself  mto 
tbe  most  fantastic  ^pes ;  their  fathers,  or  tbe 
persons  to  whom  they  are  apprenticed,  superia- 
lending  their  tumbling,  and  sometimes  joining  in 
it.  In  another  comer.  Professor  de  Bondu-iui 
is  practising  bis  three  sons  for  their  drawing- 
room  entertainment.  One  of  theia  ia  only  four 
years  of  age;  he  is  the  little  fellow  that  comes 
on  as  a  clown,  and  has  so  many  oranges  and  aix- 
penoes  thrown  him.  Already,  he  con  tumble 
Uke  a  ten-year  old ;  lie  made  his  d^ut  two 
years  ^  as  Tom  Thumb,  and  has  perfoimed  all 
sorts  of  business — from  Cora's  cbdd,  to  being 
baked  in  a  pie  for  the  clown's  dinner. 

How  knowingly  Tom   Hughes   glides  down 
that  rope,  descend^  in   slow   time,  whirling 
round  and  round.    He  is  an  ugly-looking  fellow 
just  now:  "pock'pitted,"  and  beolT  dressed;  but 
at  night  with  his  "  air"  plasterea  with  grease, 
and  nis  clean  white  tights   and   cloee-fitting 
jacket,  ho  will  look  graceful  enough,  appear- 
ing in  the  bills  as  the  descending  Mercurr. 
Now  is  the  time  to  find  out  the  secrets  of  the 
prison-house;  the   face    of  that    pale-looking 
youth  in  the  rather  &st  Tweed  suit  haunts  you 
I    no   doubt — DO  wonder;  that  is  (As  lady  who 
I    has  beencreatingallthewinteragreat  sensation. 
I    This  wonderful  feat  of  a  man  passing  for  many 
I    years  as  a  handsome  woni^,  althou^  a  i 
!    fact  of  Circus  life,  has  never  yet  been  puL..,, 
known.      Neither  ia  it  publicly  known  that 
'    most  of  our  best  eqaestrians  are  Irishmen ;  ail 
the  great  ntmeafamiliar  to  theriogareUilesiAn 
in  their  sound,  and  tbe  manners  and  speech  of 
'    their  possessors  smack  of  tbe  Emerald  Isie. 
My  own  friend,  the  German  Hercules,  Hen 
'    Stxasbui^,  is  a  Connemaia  man,  and  was  picked 
up  originally  by  a  travelling  Circus  proprietor, 
who  saw  bit  great  strength,  and  kitew  what,  by 
'    a  little  art,  could  be  made  of  it. 

speak  of  the  art  of  getting  up 
tbe  clown's  jokes  are  called.  It 
is  a  very  simple  affair.  In  the  scenes  to  which  I 
act  03  clown,  I  arrange  my  little  patter  with  tlie 
rinK-master.  If  I  go  in  with  Miss  Caroline,  I 
tell  liioi  first,  that  I  will  do  the  names  of  tbe 
streets ;  he  takes  bis  cue  from  that,  and  asks 
me  some  trifiing  question  which  brings  out  the 
names  of  all  the  principal  streets  in  the  town. 
Tbus :  a  dcsponoins  person  ought  to  live  in 
fo^-street,  sir ;  a  thief  should  have  bis  liouse 
in^/«rf-place;  a  lady  who  is  fond  of  Qowers 
should  live  in  .fiiwe^treet ;  a  humorist  iu  Me- 


riliei-oowA,  and  so  on.  Much  of  what  is  said, 
however,  is  arranged  on  tbe  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  the  clown  gives  the  ring-master  bis  cue  as 

they  walk  round  loUowiug  tbe  horse ;  and  at  the  ' 

next  pause— there  are  at  least  two  pauses  to  ut  ' 

act  01  horsemanship,  for  each  scene  is  divided,  | 

so  to  speak,   into  an  exordium,  an  argument,  I 

and  a  peroration— tbe  clown  flies  off  in  a  verae  | 

or  two  of  poetry  about  ' 

What  are  lorelj  woman's  sparkling  fyes  ' 

Compared  to  BagoC's  mutton-pies  ?  I 

Sooti  whs  bae  wl  Wallace  bled,  | 

Scots  wham  Brace  has  ofUn  led ;  r 

If  ;Da  want  to  fit  jronr  hud,  ! 

Buth  la  Ran  the  hatter's.  | 

At  rehearsals  there  is  usually  a  great  con-    [ 

sumption  of   heer,  and   any   quantitv  of  pro-    i 

feesional  slang,    with    some    talk  sAout   last 

Sunday's  dinner,  and  speculation  about  roast-    I 

ark   for  next   Sunday.     As  to  Elondin,  or    1 
kitard,  all  the  men  in. the  place,  according  to 
their  own  idea,  are  quite  equal  to  him;  and    j 
it  is  generally  true   tlial  our   Circus  acrobats    | 
could  walk  on  a  tigbt-rope  at  any  height  if,  as    I 
they  say,  tiiey  had  the  head-piooe  for  it — it  is    ' 
all  a  naatter  of  nerve.     There  have  been  far    I 
greater  men  inthe  profession  tbaneitherBlondtD    ' 
or  Lfttard.    The  greatest  I  take  to  have  been    | 
a  pantomimist  and  acrobat— a  professional  of 
the  far-back  ancient  time,  who  performed  for    , 
love.    The  story  is  told  by  Eetodotus.    A  cer- 
tain king  wishing  to  set  nis  daughter  married,     ! 
several  young  princes  disputed  for  the  honour  of    ' 
her  hand.    One  of  them  appeared  to  be  a  msrvel- 
lons  proficient  in  the'pantomiouc  art.    In  his  en- 
thnsiusni  and  desire  to  astonish  tbe  princess  be 
outdid  himself ;  for,  after  having  represented  all 
manner  of  passions  with  his  hands,  he  stood 
upon  his  bead  and  expressed  his  tendemesa  and 
despair  in  llie  most  affecting  manner  by  the 
movement  of  bis  kga. 

It  was  lately  mentioned  at  a  "  crowner'a 
Quest,"  that  in  seven  months  there  had  been  no 
tewer  than  seven  violent  deaths  amoi^  aerobatio 
performers  in  the  three  kingdoms.  But  what  of  all 
that  ?  The  never-ending  cry  still  resounds  from 
all  the  shows  of  tbe  countrr,  "  Walk  np,  walk 
up,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  the  best  booth 
in  all  the  fair !  And  acoordingly  on  all  sides 
there  is  a  crowd  of  "talent"  ready  to  feed 
the  market ;  there  is  strong  competition  for  en- 

Soyment  even   amons  acrobats  and  monnte- 
inks.      One  man  will  stand  against  a  board 
and  allow  a  companiiui  to  surround  him  on  all 
sides  with  naked  daggers  flung  from  a  distance. 
Has  not  Mr.  James  Cooke  written  to  the  En 
that  be  has  "performed  the  astonnding  feat  ^    , 
throwing  a  somcrsuilt  four  times  in  the  air  before    j 
reaching  tbe  ground ;"  and  is  it  not  the  life  am- 
bition 01  Signor  Jerome  Mascaroni  to  earn  money 
by  imitating  the  ape  ?  Another  man  will  balance    i 
himself,  head  downward,  on  a  pate  thirty  feet    | 
high,  and  in  that  position  drain  a  bumper  to  the 
health  of  the  audience.     Somehow,  the  phyaical    . 
culture  and  nerve  requisite  for  such  perftmn- 
auces  an  more  than  ever  abundant ;  for  ten 
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n  be  had  irho 


sluiiuiira  a.  u<glit,  plenl;  of 
will  risk  llieir  liveB  ten  tim™. 

Man;  joniiK  and  old  folks  imagine  that  the 
elonn  wbo  writhes  so  comicallj  under  tlie  lash 
of  the  ring-master,  and  it  bo  aives  RJthout  in- 
troduction among  the  people  in  the  pit,  and 
whose  whole  existence  seems  one  round  of  jokes 
and  heads-over-heela,  and  bd  occasional  per- 
sonal "  turn,"  is  a  merry  fellow,  happy  as  the 
dnj  is  long.  I  know  better.  I  know  one 
Circus  clown  jet  living,  uud  not  ybt  an  old 
mnn,  whose  countenance  could,  uid  sj.ill  does, 
set  I  he  uuilienceand  the  actors,  downtfl  the  verj 
sawdust- raker,  in  a  roar.  Foot  fellow !  dace 
upon  a  time  when  bis  duties  called  him  to  the 
Circus,  his  only  son,  a  lad  of  seven,  was  Ijins  on 
his  deathbed.  He  was  left  in  charge  of  his 
sister,  a  girl  of  ten.  Before  his  first  eutt^ 
into  tlie  rmg  for  the  evening,  he  came  to  me 
iu  tears.  "  Oh,  Joe,  I've  got  to  be  funny 
to-night,  and  mj  boj,  my  dear  Willy,  dying  all 
the  while  !  And  yet  T  must  go  in."  While  we 
taU:ed,  the  bell  rang  for  Lis  entry,  and  in  he 
went,  amid  the  roars  of  a  crowded  house. 
After  a  short  interval  he  had  again  to  appear^ 
but,  in  that  interval,  the  servant  of  the  iMging- 
Louse  brought  word  that  Willy  was  dead.  My 
poor  frieniTwas  nearly  distracted ;  yet  the  in^ 
evitable  bell  rang  again,  and  he  went  in  once 
more.  The  newspaper  next  day  said  that  he 
had  excelled  himself.    So  he  had. 

There  is  one  remarkable  point  of  Circus 
economy,  worth  thinking  of.  How  is  it  that 
we  never  find  in  the  liills  of  the  National 
Hippodrome,  snch  anuouncements  as  we  find 
frequently  in  the  bills  of  the  theatres  F  For 
instance,  we  never  find  that  the  Courier  of  St. 
Petersburg  is  to  be  pertormed  by  "a  yonng 
gentleman,  his  first  appearance  on  horsel»clc; 
or  that  "  Miss  Cora  MonticssoT  will  make  her 
dfibut  on  the  corde  flastlque."  No.  Circus 
people  never  make  "  first  appearances,"  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  term ;  they  ore  indigenous 
to  the  sawdust,  as  their  Others  and  mothers 
were  before  them.  They  must  be  all  bred  to 
the  work.  The  artists  of  the  Circus,  in  most  in- 
stances, rulfi]  a  long  bondage  of  gratBitoua  labour 
— fourteen  years  generally,  and  in  some  cases 
twenty-one.  Their  fathers  and  mothers  being  ' 
"the  profession"  before  them,  thev  commen 
IheirBtndiesatperhaps  two  years  of  age-  Ihave 
seen  a  score  or  two  of  tinv  tumblers  hard  at 
.  work  at  that  tender  period  oi  existence-  Tliere 
I  is  no  going  into  the  Circus  without  pre- 
I  poration.  On  the  etage  of  a  Theatre,  an  igno- 
j  rant  pretender  who  knows  nothing  of  the  pas- 
•ions,  may  pretend  to  embody  them,  every  one, 
tor  me  (though  I  know  better),  without  liurting 
kiniMlf.  Let  him  make  as  free  with  a  horse  as 
I  with  King  Lear,  and  he  will  find  his  collar-bone 
the  worse  for  it. 

Consequently,  all  Circus  people  must  work 
hard  and  long.  How  hard  they  work  to  be 
But  then,  as  an  old  acrobat  once  said  to  m 
is  practice  as  does  it ;  once  at  it,  they  daren't 
stop,  but  must  go  on  till  the  end."  And  so  the 
child  becomes  father  Ut  the  man,  and  the  infant 


Borneo  in  due  time  swells  into  tbe  great  Pro- 
fessor Montagu  de  Cepulet,  who,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  exhibits  his  glittering  spangles  before 
all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe-  The  acrobatic 
child  is  quick  to  learn,  for  all  his  faculties  are 
pretematursJly  shapened  hy  rubbing  against 
thoae  about  him.  When  tlie  children  of  society 
are  at  school  he  is  drawing  money  to  "tbe 
concern,"  and  can  pick  up  pins  with  the  comers 
of  his  eyes  as  he  bends  hack  and  over,  and  can 
throw  fore  springs,  head  springs,  and  lion  leaps ; 
can,  in  short,  do  a  hundred  odd  things  to  earn 
applansQ  and  money.  It  is  no  joke  to  rehearse 
with  bodily  hard  work  all  day,  and  then  work  at 
night.  I  have  had  to  change  my  dr«ss  thirteen 
times  in  the  course  of  a  night,  because,  when 
not  otherwise  engaged,  I  had  to  dress  in  a 
smart  uniform  and  atajid  at  the  entrance  way,  to 
be  ready  to  hold  balloons,  Earteis,  poles,  what- 
ever else  was  reauured.  All  who  ei^r  a  Circus 
ore  engaged  for  ''  general  utility." 

In  the  summer-time  we  go  a  "  tenting."  That 
is  the  word  now  in  nse  among  Circus  people  to 
describe  their  mode  of  doing  business  in  the 
country.  It  is  an  improvement  on  tbe  old 
mountebanking  system.  Tenting  continues  from 
about  April  to  October,  and  it  invokes  a  great 
amount  of  travelling — the  whole  process  par- 
taking more  or  less  fespecially  when  business  is 
good)  of  a  holiday  cnaracter,  bat  it  is  not,  of 
course,  all  play  even  to  the  curious  nomadic 
race  who  are  engaged  m.  it,  and  who  are  un- 
doubtedly its  most  successful  professors, 

Tbe  system  of  working  is  very  simple,'  A 
large  tent,  generally  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  diameter,  having  been  procured, 
and  the  various  officials  being  well  trained  in 
their  business,  tbe  work  of  the  summer  can  at 
once  begin.  During  tbe  winter,  a  route,  which 
will  occupy  a  month  or  two  to  travel,  has  been 
mapped  out,  and  about  a  fortnight  before  the 
town  season  has  been  brought  to  a  close,  "the 
agent  in  advance,"  or  go-a-head,  as  he  is  now 
called — a  gentleman  whose  salary  and  expenses 
for  trovelung  will  cost  "the  concern"  about 
twelve  pounds  a  week—accompanied  by  a  bill- 
sticker,  starts  off  in  advance  of  tbe  troupe.  His 
duties  are  to  engage  suitable  ground  for  the 
encampment,  stalls  for  tbe  horses,  and  to  "  wake 
up"  the  iraA'Dei  with  a  display  of  gaudy  bills  stuck 
up  at  all  the  points  of  vantage  along  the  route. 
It  is  also  part  of  the  business  of  this  Tunctionary 
to  talk  the  concern  he  represents  into  notoriety ; 
he  must  bounce  at  the  various  taverns  at  which 
he  stops  about  the  magnitude  of  the  stud,  the 
beauty  of  the  animals,  the  ability  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  immense  "  business"  they  have 
always  done  on  their  tenting  tours. 

The  company  and  Circus  "traps" — i.e.  pro- 
perties of  all  kinds  fixed  up  in  a  score  of  huge 
waggons—starl,  perhaps,  about  six  o'clock  in  tbo  ' 
raorning,  according  to  the  distance  to  be  gone 
over,  wbich,  on  tbe  average  of  the  season,  may 
be  twelve  miles  a  day.  Waggon  after  wa^an 
defiles  from  the  ground,  till  all  are  gone :  the 
band  carriage,  gaudily  decorated,  containing  the 
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black  serruit 

.    thea  come  the  handsome  liTing-caniages  of  the 

"  proprietors,"  ttie  wife  or  daughter  prepariag 

brenkfut  as  thej  trot  over  the  groond.     The 

'    actmg  manaeer  dashes  along,  last  of  all,  ' 

BYilio        '  '  ■       ' 


Cliinese   paTilia 


I   bj  a  pair  of   dwarf 


>r  at  the 


horses ;  and  all  aloDS  the  route  there 
gregated  groups  of  the  dtsceniing  public,  who 

'   etare,  open-moiitbed,  and  wonder. 

Arriving  at  their  destination,  the  performers 
start  off  to  prooare  lodgings  and  obtain  break- 
fast.   This   is  not   ao   eaa;  a  matter   as   ma; 

,  be  supposed ;  manj  good  people  having  vety 
hearty  prejudice  against  the  show  folk.  Break- 
fast bemg  satisfactorily  accomplished,  it  is  time 
for  the  company  to  get  themBelves  "  made  up" 
for  the  grand  pande,  which  is  generally  fixed 
for  one  o'clock,  when  the  corps  of  performers, 

'  and  all  the  auxiliaries  who  can  be  pressed  into 
service,  in  their  gayest  character  oresses,  pre- 
ceded bj  the  band,  and  accompanied  by  the  den 
of  lions  and  other  zoological  phenomenk,  march 
in  procession  through  the  town  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. The  period  occapied  by  the  pro- 
cession allows  the  tent-maater  to  have  the  tent 
put  up,  to  superintend  the  placing  of  seats  and 
the  hanging  of  lamps,  so  that,  by  two  o'clock, 
the  pUce  may  be  ready  for  the  reeeptioa  of  — 
pany.  B^d-iapiats  wonld  stare  in  n< 
celerity  with  which  a  Circus  tent  nses  on  me 
Tillage  green.  Tlie  place  is  no  sooner  fliedupon 
thou  two  or  three  nondescript-looking  men— 
those  oddmen  one  always  finds  so  plentiful  about  a 
Circus,  who  can  do  anything,  from  looking  the  part 
of  Biuebeard  in  a  pantomime  to  shoeing  a  horse 
■^rush  with  pick  and  hammer,  and  drive  a  short 
central  at«ke  into  the  ground,  to  which  is  affixed 
one  end  of  a  long  measuring  tape,  and  round  and 
round  the  ground  this  tape  is  carried,  the  man 
at  the  oater  end  leaving  a  stoke  at  certain  dis- 
tances ;  another  man  ge^  these  stakes  hammered 
into  the  ground  to  serve  as  ataplea  for  the 
canvas,  whilst  nearer  the  ring  aaother  row  of 
pillars  ariae  to  aapport  the  roof.  In  the  grand 
centre  stands  the  great  pole,  and  round  it  is  cut 
out  of  the  turf  the  magic  ring,  or  arena,  fbt  the 
combined  army  Df  acrobats,  horsemen,  aacen- 
■ionists,  lion-tamers,  clowns,  ftc.  All  is  ^t 
ready  in  little  more  than  an  faonr :  performing 
tent,  dressing  tent,  money  tent,  and  every  other 

On  the  return  of  the  company  from  parade, 
escorted  by  those  who  are  to  form  the  spectators, 
the  performance  at  once  b^ns,  and  is  carried 
on  with  great  rapidity  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
After  the  company  lias  been  dismissed,  the  per- 
formers have  time  to  dine  and  take  tea-~a  most 
welcome  refreshment,  for,  at  seven  o'clock,  all 
hands  must  again  muster  for  the  evening's  per- 
formance, which  is  longer  and  more  elaborate 
than  that  given  in  the  morning.  So  soon  as  the 
last  chords  of  "  Qod  save  the  Queen"  have  died 
Kway,  the  tent  is  "struck"  and  packed  up  ready 
for  another  daj's  march,  and  the  lingering  crowd 
having  gradually  dispeiaed,  all  is  quiet.  After 
work  IS  over  the  muuwei  Biid  hia  chief  aides  will 


have  their  font  of  beer  and  their  pipe  at  the 
inn.  The  a<!ting  man™r  settles  up  all  the  bills 
— for  gtound-money,  for  board  and  lodging,  for 
the  horses,  and  for  all  sundries  supplied  to  the 
concern.  Some  of  the  tradesmen  of  the  place 
will  join  the  group,  and  there  ia  no  end  of 
gossip  and  tobacco  reek  in  the  best  parlour  of 
the  Cock  and  Trumpet.  This  pleasant  dissipa- 
tion is  but  of  brief  doration,  however,  for  the 
showman's  motto  must  be  "Early  to  bed  and 
early  to  rise,"  for  next  morning's  joumej  must 
he  duly  accomplished. 

The  "  parade,"  or  grand  entr^,  which  always 
takes  place  in  each  town,  is  the  cause  of  what 
may  be  called  "  a  profound  aenaation,"  especially 
if  the  day  be  a  genial  one.  Then  tlie  company  , 
shine  ont  resplendent  in  tinsel  and  gold,  and 
spangles  and  leathers,  and  glass  and  zinc  dia- 
monds. Tliere  are,  besides,  crowns  and  tiaras, 
and  rich  silk  and  satin  dresses.  In  the  grand 
entree,  as  it  is  called,  all  is  coulcur  de  rose; 
private  woes  or  sorrows,  general  to  the  com- 
pany, are  hidden  for  the  moment,  and  on  blood 
chargers,  enrveting  and  prancing,  decorated  with 
magnificent  trappings,  may  be  seen  the  more 
prominent  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  heathen 
mythology.  The  parade  may  be  described  as 
the  peroration  advertisement,  which  puts  the 
key-atone  on  the  gaud^  bills  that  have  liithertti 
served  to  whet  curiosity. 

"  If  Circus  be  so  grand  on  peapert  what  will 
't  not  be  in  t'  real  tent,  with  all  them  Hne 
animals,  and  with  such  real  live  pretty  men  and 
women  F"  ask  the  natives  of  the  rand  hamlets 
of  each  other,  and  eagerly  pay  their  money  to 
see  the  fun.  The  tent  is  crammed  full,  and  our 
friend  the  rustic,  who  has  never  before  been  iu 
a  Circus,  gases  aronnd  him  with  all  his  senses 
open.  Suddenly,  while  John  Ciodpole  is  staring 
round  him,  a  bell  rings,  and  almost  simulta- 
neously the  horse  and  the  rider  appear  in  the 
Circus,  the  Utter  fioating  gracefully  into  the  ring 
like  a  pinky  cloud.  And  then  ia  summoned  Mr. 
Merrjman,  who  announces  the  style  and  title  of 


..  Mdlle.HamletinadoRoiencrantB.theftoaling 
lephvrrider,"  The  lady  being  esaifted  to  moun^ 
the  lun  and  wonder  begina.  Now  is  John  Clod- 
pole  in  a  heaven  of  delight;  wonder,  mixed  with 
a  little  dash  of  fear,  is  his  prevailing  expression. 
The  horse,  with  arched  neck  and  Oasliing  eje,  is 
fijring  round  the  ring  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten 
nules  an  hour,  and  the  njmph  of  the  fioating 
sephyr,  standing  upon  his  back,  goes  through 
her  great  "  trick  act"  with  a  power,  if  not  a 
grace,  that  evokes  the  thunder  of  the  gods  most 
EberaUy. 

Next  comes  the  "turn,"  as  it  is  called,  of 
Mr.  Merryman,  who,  after  asking  the  ring- 
master in  the  gravest  possible  tones  what  he 
"  can  go  for  to  bring  for  to  fetch  for  to  carry 
for  him  P"  straightway  introduces  some  moat 
interesting  family  reminiscences,  by  asking  the 
audience  if  they  knew  his  grandfather;  udoii 
tlie  simple  folks  laughing  at  this,  he  tnm 
launches  forth  no  end  of  stories  about  his  dif- 
,iereiit  relitiinu,  &om   his    gceat-greaUgraod- 


ALL  THE  TKAB  ROUND. 


II    blber,  dovn  to  hia  uepliew'a  wife's  Ust  twins. 

It  is  Bstoimhing  to  ate  with  what  gusto  evci^- 

bod;  kuglu>  at  the  old  Joe  MiUerg.     No  doubt 

!     thej  are  quito  new  in  HuBticehire,  and  Cinius 

cbwns  are  uot  famed  for  their  inveatiTe  powers. 

The  modem  Touchstone  niiffht  do  better, 
though.  The  clowns  of  the  urcus  might,  if 
thej  liked,  cossiderablj  eleTate  tbeii  art.  Our 
cbwns  cliiie  too  rigidly  to  the  old  traditions  of 
the  ring.  Tbey  ought  to  reforoi  thi«  altogether, 
and  beoome  more  than  the;  ever  have  been 
"  tbe  abstract  and  brief  chroDicles  of  the  time," 
and  so  satirise  the  "  linug  maaoera  as  they  rise." 

The  clown  having  finished  Lis  "patter,"  or, 
in  professional  phraae,  "  cracked  hia  wheeze," 
ana  the  "star-rider  of  the  world"  having  entered 
the  ring  with  a  hunulit;  quite  wonderful  for 
one  so  great,  the  natives  begin  ^A  feel  aslo-' 
nished  indeed.  To  see  "the  favonrite  pupil 
of  tbe  ereat  and  might;  Andrew  Ducrow, 
the  ne  plos  ultra  of  Bntisb  horsemen,"  sitting 
upon  the  extreme  vei^  of  the  horse's  hlud- 
quarters  with  neither  bridle  nor  saddle,  so 
llghtlf  that  he  sosrcelf  seems  to  i«Qch  the 
animal  as  it  fliea  round  the  ring,  almost 
makes  tiie  gazer  giddy.  Again^  when  he  springs 
suddenly  U)  his  feet,  and  with  one  foot  on 
the  hone's  head  and  the  other  on  his  shoalder, 
sweeps  roond  and  round  at  redoubled  speed, 
the  horse  and  he  both  ieaniug  into  the  ring  at  an 
naght  which  seems  to  threaten  that  eveiy  mo- 
ment will  send  them  both  whirling  into  Ulc  saw- 
dost,  the  spectators  cannot  choose  bat  to  breathe 
hard. 

In  due  time  all  the  wondera  of  the  travelling 
Circus  are  accomplished,  and  tlie  wearied  per- 
formers  an  glad  to  rest.  It  is  do  eaaj  task 
ttus  tumbling,  tight-roping,  and  equestrianising 
changing  dress  perhaps  three  times  in  the  course 
of  the  performance,  and  "Bolog  in"  for  five  or  six 
turns.  Although  the  salariea  sound  largely  in 
the  eats  of  people  who  do  not  cam  more  by 
their  brain  utd  pen,  still  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  "mountebanking"  is  a  wearing-out 
profession,  and  that  a  decnpit  old  age  may  be 
yet  ia  store  for  tbe  "  bounding  brothera  of 
the  ring,  or  even  for  Uert  Strongbeard,  the 
"modem  Samson,"  himself. 

In  the  evening,  again,  perhaps  under  the 
smiling  beneficence  of  a  gisad  patronage,  there 
is  a  second  performance,  the  patronage  being 
Dioet  likely  obtaiued  through  tbe  impudence 
("chesk"  it  is  called  in  the  orofessiou)  of  the 
acting  manager.  Unfortunately,  there  is  some- 
times a  daiV  side  to  the  picture,  and  aocordinglj 
we  find  the  manager,  on  the  occasions  of  "  bad 
business,"  compelled  to  leave  a  horse  behind  for 
hay,  com,  and  stabling. 

The  '-  *^ 


tliat  is.  In  obtaining  patronage  from  the  in* 
fluential  people  of  the  aeighbourhood,  and  also 
in  seeing  the  gentlemen  of  the  press;  because 
a  good  word  from  tbe  local  newspaper  goes 
a  great  length  with  tbe  oountry  people.  Lb 
tbiB  wij  the  colony  of  show  folks  passes  over  a 
lajge  district  of  countrv,  selecting  with  great 
tact  and  knowledge  the  best  places  at  their  oest 
time— namely,  when  there  is  a  fair  or  other  fete 
in  prospect — and  hitting  on  popular  watering  and 
sea-bathing  places  wheu  they  are  most  resorted 
to.  As  may  be  supposed,  alargs  sum  of  money 
is  carried  on  from  the  various  halting-places  on 
the  route— oue  hundred  pounds  a  oay  being 
frequently  taken  in  tbe  pay-carriage  of  a  travet 
ling  Circus.  But  it  is  uot  all  gold  that  glitters, 
and  such  sums  are,  of  course,  subjected  to 
heavy  deductions  before  they  i«Acb  the  bank 
acoonnt  of  the  proprietor.  The  salaries  and 
other  charges,  and  tbe  misoellaneous  ex- 
penses of  a  large  Circus  alwava  on  the  road, 
are  too  multiCarious  to  parLicularise,  but  they 
frequently  amount  to  fifty  or  sixty  ponniu 
a  dav.  and  the  occasional  losa  of  a  nluable 
the  purchase  of  a  couple  of  Uons  from 


B  taiting  system  is 


10  well  otgauised, 


that  everythiuK  oonnected  with  it  is  conducted 
with  effect  ana  puoctualitv.  Every  now  and 
then  the  "  go-a-head"  will  hark  back  across  the 
country  to  consult  his  employers  as  to  change 
or  prolongation  of  route.  The  acting  mana- 
ge!' of  the  Circus  holds  an  important  posi- 
tion in  such  consultations,  and  is  also  of  great 
use  in  "  working  the  oracle,"  a>  it  is  calud— 


HISTORY  OF  A  YOUNG  OLOGY. 

It  must  always  be  difficult  to  decide  at  what 
precise  point  in  tbe  progress  of  knowledge  a 
particiUar  branch  of  scieuce  beoomea  sufficiently 
unportant  and  independent  to  require  consider- 
ation as  a  new  science,  under  some  nenr  name, 
and  to  deserve  recognition  as  an  independent 
centre  of  human  inquiry,  round  which  &cts  may 
be  grouped  and  from  which  inferences  may  be 
drawn.  This  process,  however,  has  taken  place 
very  frequently  within  the  last  two  centuries, 
as  every  one  will  adroit  who  considers  the  ter~ 
rible  array  of  new  words  recently  introduced. 
As  famihar  exonipLes,  we  may  mciLtion  qeoumj 
and  ETUBOLOGi,  formerly  mere  departments  of 
natural  history.    Msisoaologi  ia  another  ex- 

MeteoroloQT  ranks  still  as  a  new  science. 
The  first  work  of  any  value  in  reference  to  it 
in  our  language  appears  to  have  been  a  volnine 
of  essayi,  published  in  T793,  by  Dr.  Dalton,  and 
it  was  not  till  loan  after  this  period  that  re- 
gular meteorological  observations  were  made  and 
their  meaning  mvestigated  by  soieotific  metL 
At  the  preaeot  time,  however,  we  find  the  stud* 
of  meteorology  not  only  pursued  in  many  special 
observatories,  but  regarded  as  essential  to  everr 
ship's  captain;  since,  not  only  does  the  speed 
of  voyages  depend  on  it,  but  the  safety  of  pas- 
senger*, crew,  and  cargo. 

The  word  meteor  once  meant  itkerely  a  strange 
appearance  in  the  sky,  but  it  has  fur  some  time 
included  all  ^pearances,  ordinary  and  extraotdt- 


tlie  warmth  orooldnessof  the  air,  the  strange  sp- 
peaiances,  under  the  name  of  owwu,  whi^  en 
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lighten  ind  cheer  ^le  long  dark  night 
in  bigh  Utitodea,  the  cloodi  that  mwt 


lights  of  wintcs 
£N>t  in,  or  are 
driven  throngh  the  ur,  the  winds  thi^  ddve 
them,  the  eleotric  stoiniB  that  from  time  to 
time  violeutl;  distoib  them,  the  laini  that  fall, 
and  the  dem  that  are  deposited ;— ail  these  and 
mitny  other  natnral  appearances  come  under  the 
gcDBral  definition  of  meteors,  and  are  treated 
of  bj  meteorolof^.  Observation  haring  shown 
tbatthe  aurora  IS  an  indicatuHL  of  certain  chliige« 
or  disturbanoes  in  the  magnetic  currents  ^t 
traverse  earth  and  air,  not  unlike  tluMe  electric 
distnxbances  marked  b;  thuudor  and  lightning, 
the  great  subject  of  earth-magnetism  is  also  re- 
gsifled  aa  a  part  of  meteorologf . 

In  all  joung  sciences  a  vast  multitude  of 
facts  have  to  be  acquired  and  arranged,  and 
tbcir  results  veij  oaiefuUj  tabulated  aiid  com- 
pared, before  an;  reasouuile  or  tnutworthj  de* 
auction  caa  be  expected.  In  the  case  of  me- 
teorologr  these  facts  can  only  be  reowded  hj 
figures,  oingrams,  and  the  driest  and  most  unin- 
teresting 01  accounts.  No  accurate  science  is 
popular  until  people  have  begun  to  generalise 
fram  the  facta,  and  then  the  wider  and  more 
inclusive  the  generalisatidns,  the  more  interest 
do  they  possess.  But  the  earlj  geueralisatioiiB 
of  meteorologj  were  neither  vecj  accurate  nor 
verv  interesting. 

Although,  however,  we  have  only  verj  iatel; 
been  enabled  to  comprdteud  anil  bri^  into 
definite  shape  the  Tacts  of  thia  science,  which 
for  some  lialf-century  have  been  iu  course  of 
accumnlatioo,  infinite  gratitude  is  due  to  those 
who  laid  the  foundation  on  which  we  now  rear 
the  imposing  stroctore  of  modem  meteoroktgr. 
The  man  who  foteaaw  the  interest  and  import- 
ance of  mere  observations  of  the  weather,  and 
not  onl;  stored  up  facts  but  deduced  importuit 
conclusions  from  tbem,  was  eminent  enough  in 
other  respects  to  justify  a  short  notice  before 
we  proceed  to  ^ve  an  aooount  of  the  science  of 
meleoroloEy  as  it  now  exists. 

Dr.  Datton  was  one  of  the  hardy  race  of  yeo- 
men, or  small  landedproprietors,  occupying  the 
deep  valleys  of  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkabiie, 
Cumberland,  aiid  Westmoreiaud,  and  locally 
called  "  statesmen."  His  parents  were  Quakers, 
and  he  retained  throughout  his  life  moat  of  the 
peculiarities  of  that  sect.  In  his  early  life  he 
taught  mathematics,  first  to  himself  as  a  pur- 
suit, and  afterwards  to  others  as  an  occupation, 
varying  this  employment,  however,  by  occasional 
farm-laoonr.  Wheo  only  nineteen  years  of  age 
he  became  the  principal  of  a  school  at  Kendal, 
and,  with  his  brother  only  to  assist  him,  he 
managed  this  establishment  (or  eight  yean,  lec- 
turing occasionally  on  uatnrai  philosophy.  In 
the  year  1793  he  removed  to  Uauchester,  where 
he  resided  for  the  remainder  of  his  long  life. 

Among  Dalton's  amusements  at  this  time  was 
that  of  propounding  and  answering  queries  and 
enigmas  that  appeared  in  the  periodical  pub- 
UcatioDB  of  the  day,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  in  the  year  of  his  removal  to  Man- 
chester (his  agB  Ming  then  iwenty-seceu)  lie 
d]«vout  a  query  on  the  subject  of  the     "'~ 


seat  in  calm  evenings  over  meadows,  &c.  In 
the  following  year  appears  an  answer  by  himself, 
giving  a  clear  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  a 
meteorological  phenomena  then  oy  no  means 
generally  understood,  and  leading  to  importaU 
oonclnsiona.  In  the  same  year  appeared  the 
first  edition  of  bis  Meteorological  Essays,  in 
which  he  treats  with  remarkable  deamess  and 
knowledge  of  the  barometer,  thermometer,  and 
hygrometer ;  proves  the  relation  of  the  aurora  to 
mi^netism.  and  puts  on  record  nnmeroOE  obser' 
vations  on  wind,  tain,  and  storms,  and  the 
mntoal  relations  of  all  Uiese  phenomena. 

In  the  year  1S37  he  suffered  two  attacks  of 
paralysis.  He  iiad  previously  ctmtiibated  vala- 
able  memoirs  on  various  departments  of  scieoca. 
His  great  and  beet-known  work  was  the  esta- 
bhshment  of  the  atomic  theory,  wiiicb  must 
always  be  regarded  as  a  most  important  step  ia 
chemical  science,  and  one  which,  more  than  any 
other,  has  brought  about  accurate  knowledg^ 
in  that  department  of  phjaica.  Dalton  died  oni- 
veraally  respected  in  the  year  1841, 

Onr  atmosphere,  he  taught,  is  never  eiM.  If 
it  were  composed  only  of  that  mixture  of  dry 
gases  which  form  its  prindpal  and  essential  in- 
gredients and  always  had  an  equal  temperature 
over  different  parts  of  the  earth,  it  might  obtain 
a  position  of  sUble  eqnilibriam  and  revolve  with 
the  earth  without  relative  motion ;  but  this  never 
can  be,  for  the  sun's  rays  heat  it  irregularly,  as 
different  parts  of  the  earth  in  succession  coma 
under  their  influence,  so  that  currents  of  heated 
and  cooler  air  are  in  inoessant  circulatioii.  Va- 
pour of  water  rising  bom  the  sea  also  mingles 
with  the  air,  and  acts  as  a  disturbing  cause. 
Hence  arise  those  alternatives  of  rain  and 
drought,  of  calm  and  tempest,  of  heat  and  cold, 
which  have  so  powerful  an  influence  on  all  living 
beings,  and  above  all  on  man.  From  age  to  age, 
from  the  very  earliest  period  of  which  we  have 
any  account,  these  changing  and  shifting  con- 
ditions have  been  the  subject  of  more  or  less  re- 
mark, hut  it  is  only  latel  v  that  men  have  thought 
of  seeking  for  a  rational  cause,  by  carefully  ob- 
serving and  recording  the  exact  nature  ol  the 
chtuges  and  the  times  at  which  they  take 
[Jace. 

To  predict  changes  in  tiie  weather,  andbvour- 
able  or  anfavourable  seasons,  with  any  certainty, 
was  long  the  work  only  of  the  superstitious,  the 
foolish,  and  the  ignorant.  Bat  means  have  been 
obtained,  since  Dalton's  time,  by  wlvch  many  oC 
the  most  essential  chains  can  be  well  seen, 
hours  and  even  days  beure  they  come  to  pass, 
in  any  particolar  spot  of  sea  or  land,  and  the 
coarse  of  great  storms  is  now  a  matter  of  as 
strict  calciuation  as  the  path  of  a  planet  in  the 
heavens.  The  careful  navigator  sees  a  storm 
coming  when  there  is  no  little  cload,  even  of  the 
bigness  of  a  hand ;  he  knows  how  and  when  it 
wul  reach  the  place  wliere  he  is,  and  what  he 
must  do  if  he  would  escape  from  its  violence. 
The  day  may  come  when,  &om  data  eooallv 
exact,  we  mav  be  informed  of  the  prooable 
weather  a  still  longer  time  beforehand,  but 
many  more  duervatioDS  must  be  made,  and  theii 
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;  understood  before  this  is  like!;  to 


certain  simple  and  easily  under- 
stood bets  and  observations  on  nliich  modem 
meteorology  rests.  First,  the  air  haa  weij^lit  and 
is  hight;  elastic,  and  its  neight  or  the  pressure 
that  it  exercises  constantly  vnriea.  A  happy 
thought  suggested  itself  loTorricelli,  to  measure 
this  pressure  by  balancinR  against  it  a  column 
flf  mercury  in  on  empty  tube.  He  took  a  tube 
of  strong  glass,  of  coniidemble  leugth,  and  filled 
it  with  dean  mercun,  and  then  inverted,  it  in  a 
basin  of  mercury.  He  vu  surprised  to  find  that 
thecolumn  of  mercury  always  sank  til)  it  remained 
stationary  thirty  inches  or  thereabouts  above 
the  level  oE  the  mercniy  in  the  basin.  This 
nearly  uniform  column  of  thirty  inches,  alwavs 
held  np  in  the  tube,  he  concluded  most  oe 
exactly  eqnivaJent  in  weight  or  pressure  to  the 
whole  amount  of  the  pressure  of  the  air,  since 
there  was  no  air  whatever  left  in  the  top  of  the 
tube,  and  the  only  thin^  that  could  keep  the 
fluid  metal  from  falling  mto  the  hasin  must  be 
a  counteracting  and  equal  weight  arising  from 
tlie  body  of  the  air  from  the  earth  to  its  upper 
limit.  But  hardly  was  the  experiment  made, 
when  it  was  observed  that,  in  times  of  wind  and 
rain,  tlie  mercury  did  not  stand  so  high  as  in 
time  of  continued  fine  weather.  Tlius  tiie  baro- 
meter or  weight-measurer  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a  weather-glass ;  not  that  it  ever  can  do  more 
than  measure  the  pressure  of  the  air,  but  be. 
cause  bad  weather  generally  follows  the  fall, 
and  fair  weatber  the  rise  of  the  metcnty  in 
the  tube.  _ 

Used  with  the  anemometer  or  wind-measnrer, 
which  is  only  a  csrefnlly  made  weather-cock  of 
which  the  indications  are  registered,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  aod  the  force  with  wiiich  it 
blows,  two  other  air  meteors  may  he  compared, 
and  are  found  to  have  much  relation  to  each 
other.  The  mereury,  indeed,  quite  as  invariably 
■inks  when  high  winds  ore  prevalent  as  when 
lainy  weather  is  at  hand. 

Vapour  of  water  is  pteseutin  the  airat  alltimes, 
but  more  in  proportion  aa  the  air  is  warmer. 
Air  at  ail  temperatures  holds  vapour  in  solution 
without  appearingdamp or  depoaitingwatcr,  hut, 
asthequantitv  varies  with  the  heat,  there  iaoften 
a  chance  involving  the  getting  rid  of  a  certain 
part  of  the  water.  To  measure  the  moisture  of 
the  air,  requires  an  instrument  specially  con- 
trived. Such  is  the  hygrooietei,  or  wet-measurer; 
but  that  instrument  is  of  no  use  without  ob- 
servations of  temperatnjc,  and  for  this  purpose 
we  must  have  a  thermometer  or  beat-measurer. 
The  old  construction  of  the  former  instrument 
was  very  picturesque,  but  not  very  precise. 
Who  docs  not  remember  the  monk  on  the 
mantel-piece,  with  a  cowl  which  covered 
I I  ;„  .1..  J i^t  -     -  - 


based  on  the  same  principle,  is  still  occasionally 
tued.  The  hcat-measnrer  is,  as  all  know,  a  small 
tube  of  Riass  partly  filled  with  mercury  or  co- 
loured spirit,  of  which  there  is  a  supply  in  a 
bulb  at  t^  ezlremit;.    When  beat  is  ai^licd 


the  fluid  in  the  bulb  expands,  and  to  occupy  a 
lawer  space  is  obliged  to  force  itself  somewhat 
bigher  in  the  tube.    Cold  produces  a  conttaiy 

effect. 

There  is  anotier  equally  simple  and  ef- 
fectual mode  of  making  observations  of  the 
state  of  the  air  with  regard  to  moisture.  A 
flaas  of  cold  spring-water,  or  of  ice-water, 
brought  into  the  air  on  a  warm  day  is  soon 
clouded  with  pearly  drops,  which  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  sodden  chilling  of  the  adjacent 
air  by  the  glass  and  its  contents.  The  more 
moist  the  air  the  less  need  is  there  of  having  the 
water  extremely  cold  to  produce  this  effect,  and 
by  noticing  the  exact  temperatare  by  the  ther- 
mometer at  which  the  dew  h^ns  to  be  thrown 
down,  we  obtain  what  is  called  the  dew-point, 
which  in  fact  marks  the  condition  of  the  air  for 
moisture.  There  are  other  ingenious  modes  of 
arriving  at  the  same  result  with  equal  or  greater 
accurac^. 

Some  other  uses  are  made  of  the  tiierrao- 
Dieter,  and  it  is  found  that  the  temperature  of 
the  air  is  constantly  varying,  not  only  from  bout 
to  hour,  but  at  the  same  time  in  difierent  strata 
of  air  near  the  earth.  Wherever  the  sun's  rays 
can  reach,  the  cause  is  manifest ;  but  it  is  found 
by  experiment  ttiat,  in  siiade  and  at  night,  the 
same  thing  happens.  Heat  is  radiated  thioii^ 
the  air,  and  radiation  takes  place  much  more  ra- 
pidly through  a  clear  than  in  a  cloudy  atmosphere. 
Tbe  earth  receives  heat  daring  the  day  ana  parts 
with  it  at  night.  Thus  there  is  another  con- 
stant source  of  disturbance  in  the  atmosphere. 

Electricity,  again,  acts  a  most  important  part 
in  all  that  is  going  on  around  us.  The  effect  of 
this  agent  is  generally  obscnvc,  always  strange, 
unlike  other  aseots,  and  Eomctimca  very  ter- 
rible. Incessantly  developed  by  every  change  that 


delicate  instruments.     The  Happing: 

Eiecc  of  leaf  gold  become  a  means  to  this  end; 
ui  the  tcl^raph  wires  afford  another  almost 
equal  though  very  disagreeable  means  of  de- 
tecting the  electric  excitement. 

When  the  anrora  is  seen  between  the  observer 
and  the  pole  to  which  be  is  nearest,  there  is  an 
amount  of  magnetic  disturbance  in  the  earth  and 
air  which  is  even  more  widely  extended  than  the 
fiercest  electric  storm.  Contrivances  are  not 
wanting  by  which  this  also  can  he  measured  and 
recorded,  and  tbe  finger  of  the  storm,  whether 
electric  or  magnetic,  now  traces  its  own  path  on 
the  sheet  placed  to  receive  the  mark. 

The  compass-needle  is  disturbed  when  the 
aurora  appears,  and  this  connexion  of  two  phe- 
nomena apparently  so  little  connected,  is  one  of 
those  discoveries  for  which  we  have  to  thank 
the  modest  philosopher  whose  name  wc  have 
already  connected  with  this  article. 

The  curious  phenomena  of  snow  and  hail  in- 
volve considerations  not  fitted  fordiscussion  heri^ 
and  explanations  that  would  rather  confuse  thin 
enlighten  the  general  reader.  They  are  by  no 
meana  so  eimpTe  m  some  of  us  are  u  the  halHt 
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is  [LB  moIaaiTe  expreuion,  BtAting  all  that  we 
know  concerning  all  the  meteors  of  a  country  and 
district,  and  their  mntnal  bearing  on  each  other- 
is  a  matter  rather  risioK  <^tit  o(  meteorology  than 
a  part  of  it.  But  we  Imth  bj  the  observatioos 
hitherto  made  some  satiafaotorj  results,  proving 
that  what  for  a  long  time  was  regarded'as  ever 
shifting  and  changing  is  really  nsed,  and  that 
the  climate  of  a  district  hard);  changes,  however 
the  seasons  may  vary. 

These  results  have  not  been  obtained  without 
enonnons  labour,  and  have  required  the  collec- 
tion of  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  oon- 
scientioos  detaiL  A  series  of  observations  has 
been  oontinned  for  ten  years  at  a  thousand  lo- 
calities, requiring,  of  course,  at  least  as  many  in- 
telligent and  iostructed  ^rsons,  and  the  num- 
ber of  oitsenations  in  this  series  amounted  to 
eighty-seven  millions.  Manv  arranged  series  were 
made  at  intervals  of  two  noora,  day  and  night, 
for  years,  at  a  number  of  selected  stations, 
the  corresponding  observations  being  regularly 
taken  at  tne  same  moment.  It  is  thns  only  that 
material  can  be  collect«d  from  which  sound  con- 
clusions are  to  be  based. 

Cue  of  the  most  important  and  valuable  of 
the  results  of  having  a  continued  and  minute 
record  of  the  state  of  the  air,  has  been  the  de- 
termuiation  of  what  is  colled  the  atmospheric 
wave,  which  means  an  ideal  sorfece  in  the  atmo- 
sphere at  which  the  pressure  is  everywhere  the 
same.  If  the  atmosphere  were  still  and  uodis- 
turhed,  this  would  be  parallel  to  the  earth's 
surface,  and  would  never  varv.  Such,  however, 
is  by  no  means  the  case,  tae  variation  being 
sometimes  enormous,  npid  and  incessant,  and 
strictly  marking  the  conditions  of  calm  and 
storm  in  the  parts  of  the  earth  over  which  the 

Let  ns  oondnde  with  an  illustration  of  the 
state  of  this  wave  on  the  occasion  of  the  great 
storm  which  seriously  injured  the  English  and 
French  fleets  in  the  Black  Sea  on  the  14th  of 
November,  1854.  Thw  was  by  no  means  a  local 
storm,  as  we  shall  see  by  the  state  of  the  wave 
recorded  in  meteorological  observatories,  and  it 
serves  well  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  meteorologi. 
cal  observation.  After  this  storm  as  many  as 
two  hundred  and  fifty  reports  were  obtained 
I    from  different  stations  and  compared  together. 

On  the  12th  November,  1854,  the  pressure  of 

I    the  air,  which  had  been  low,  wis  enormously 

I    high  on  a  line  ran^g  from  the  west  of  England 

I    into  France,  reaching  almost  to  the  Pyrenees, 

bnt  at  varioos  places  east  and  west  of  this  line 

I    the  barometer  was  low.    A  great  undulation 

.    of  the  air  was  taking  place,  and  the  ridge  of 

a  commencing   wave  was    in    the    line  here 

stated-    As  yet  the  storm  had  cot  oommenced ; 

but,  before  four-and-twenty  hours  had  elapsed, 

:    this  vast  wave  had  moved  towards  the  east, 

I    the   north    part   of   the    crest   having    then 

,    reached  Sweden,  while  the  southern  wt  bad 

I    advanced  hz  in  th«  Ueditemnean.    It  went 

'    through  the  great  cities  of  Berlin,  Dresden,  and 

.    the  aoathern  part  having  entered  the  Alps  was 


lost  in  their  windings.  On  each  side  of  this 
crest  the  indications  of  storm  were  very  marked. 

Still  another  day  elwsed,  and  the  wave  had 
now  reached  St.  Fetersbuig  and  Dantzig,  while 
its  southern  part  was  close  to  Vienna  and  had 
entered  the  Adriatic,  running  down  the  coast  of 
Dalmatia,  On  the  15th  it  was  on  the  Carpathian 
Uonntains,  and  on  the  16th  the  crest  had 
reached  the  Black  Sea.  Beyond  that,  there  were 
no  observatories  to  mark  its  prq^ress.  The 
storm  took  pUce  when  the  low  advancing  wave 
glided  over  the  gloomy  waters  of  the  Black  Seai 
long  before  the  crest  made  its  appearance.  The 
weather  is  described  as  having  been  favourable 
enough  until  the  fatal  atmospheric  wave  bore 
down  on  the  spot.  Then,  indeed,  the  barometer 
fell  rapidly,  hut  it  was  too  late. 

We  have  said  that  the  high  crest  so  curiously 
indicated  could  not  be  nnoccompanied  by  de- 
pression. This  commenced  and  was  traceable 
at  a  great  distance,  and,  in  point  of  &ct,  this 
depression  everywhere  preceded  the  advancing 
wave,  while  another  less  considerable  followed 
it.  Bat  while  at  the  hegimiing  the  diSerenoe 
was  small  and  the  result  unimportant,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  ware  advanced  towards  the  east, 
the  hollow  in  advance  became  greatly  deepened, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  mercury  stood  vnj  low 
iodeed.  The  strength  of  the  storm  was  felt 
where  the  depression  reached  its  miuimum — in 
the  Bkck  Sea  on  the  14th  November.  At  that 
time  the  depression  had  been  succeeded  by  the 
crest  of  the  wave  between  St.  Petersbu^  and 
the  Dalmatian  coast.  The  coune  of  this  storm, 
&om  its  flrst  commencement  on  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  till  it  reached  the  Black  Sea,  and 
the  rate  at  whioh  it  was  travelling,  were  matters 
perfectly  within  calculation  after  it  had  passed 
over  the  British  islands,  and  the  time  of  its 

Cbable  arrival  in  the  Black  Sea  might  have 
n  telegr^hed  some  forty-eight  hours  in 
advance. 

The  wide  spread  of  telegraphic  communication 
has  greatly  facilitated  meteorological  observations 
of  importance,  and  has  already  allowed  useful 
warmng  to  be  given  of  some  great  storms  ad- 
vancing in  certain  directions.  The  mode  in 
which  these  storms  will  advance,  the  way  in 
which  certain  storm-winds  will  veer  round, 
blowing  in  succession  from  all  points  of  the 
compass,  but  in  regnlar  order,  and  even  the 
duration  of  the  storm,  were  all  more  or  less 
calculable. 

Our  readers  may  now,  perhaps,  sec  something 
of  the  use  and  meaning  of  that  table  that  appears 
doily  in  some  of  our  newspapers,  commani(ntuig 
the  state  of  wind  and  weatber  at  a  number  of 
stations  at  a  fixed  hoar.  A  glance  at  this  will 
often  show  the  nature  of  the  advancing  weather, 
and  the  direction  in  which  it  comes.  But  it  re- 
quires that  all  the  facts  shonld  be  considered,  as 
tney  mutually  affect  each  other,  t«  obtain  all 
the  use  of  this  Ubie  that  it  is  capable  of  yield- 
ing. Meteorology  a  few  years  ago  so  small 
and  weak  that  a  child  could  master  it,  is  al- 
ready becoming  strong  and  almost  unwieldy. 
It  now  requires  a  clear  head  and  powerful  grasp 
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of  intellect  to  keep  in  yiew  the  Tuiaai  isots 
tbit  bear  apon  aaj  uiqnir;,  and  oa  facts  mnl' 
tip]^  i^  theories  become  complex,  Utcre  can- 
not be  a  doubt  that  the  aame  kind  <A  attea- 
tioB.  asd  accancj,  and  soinevbet  wnilar  c>l- 
mlatiopB  will  be  needed  for  it,  as  bare  lane 
beoL  felt  cecesiarj  in  the  pnisuit  of  phytocal 
aatronomj.  Meteorology  bids  fair  to  be  snexut 


AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

The  origb  of  Ainerican  bmnovi  ii  a  diffiealt 
qaestioD,  and  ie  enmnmded  by  a  Uioniy  Uuoket 
of  theories  and  doubts. 

First,  comes  an  Iiiah  element  of  humorous  ex- 
a^eratlon,  brsg  and  fun,  with  afondneia  for  that 
^eoial  Irish  featore — tjie  Ml. 

Secondly,  a  Spanish  element  of  fugnacity  and 
oonceit,  aiid  Laired  of  oegroes,  with  a  stronglj 
developed  lore  of  tbe  marTellous. 

Thirdly,  a  Qemkan  element  of  bomelineii  and 
sunidicity,  sod  embracing  all  stories  of  German 
settlers. 

Fonrthly,  an  Indian  element  of  ferocity  and 
daring,  nuDRled  with  self-ai>ptauding  narratiTcs 
of  huuting-ctories  and  local  lies  about  animals, 
incIudioK  especially  adventures  with  anakes  and 
feats  with  the  rifle. 

Fifthly,  a  Furitan  element,  dry,  erave,  and 
chuckling,  and  embracing  all  stories  orpreaohers, 
prayer-^neetiDgs,  and  anti-slaverj  storiea, 

iLaallj,  a  special  American  element  arising 
from  the  fusion  of  all  these:  sobei«d  by  Gee- 
man  inflnencea ;  made  vivacious  by  French  in- 
fluences ;  passionatised  bj  Indian  climate ;  made 


bragging  and  chivalrous  by  Spanish  alliances; 
made  dry,  sectarian,  ferrid,  by  hereditary  Furi- 
tan  feeuDg;  yet  in  itself  neither  pore  Ger- 
man, French,  Spanish,  Indian,  Funtan,  Eng- 
lish, Scotch,  or  Irish — but  American,  whole  and 
luuUvided. 

About  fiTC-and-tweotj  y 
humoui  first  became  really  popular  and  sonsdlj 
n>oted  in  g'lg^'|'"^  Mrs.  TroGope  and  Marryat 
heralded  its  advent.  It  gained  tbe  public  ear 
ai  soon  as  the  prqndices  of  the  oid  foolish 
and  lamentable  war  had  died  out;  it  came 
wrapped  in  cotton ;  it  came  as  a  new  fruit  or 
v^ti^le  to  tiy  if  there  was  a  market  for  it ; 
onrown  old  fim  was  dying  out ;  our  new  fun  was 
beginuD^  and  there  was  room  for  American  fun ; 
we  tried  it  and  liked  it,  as  we  had  done  oranges 
after  eating  applea  for  hundreds  of  years.  We 
learned  to  relish  the  flavour,  though  cross-gndned 
people  and  bitter  critical  people  called  it  "extra- 
vagant," "  ridiculooa,"  and  most  horrible  of  all 
to  respectable  people's  taia— vulgar.  We  bad 
so  long  been  taught  to  think  tbe  Amerioaiia 
convict^,  rebels,  cruel  smugglers,  slave-drivers, 
that  we  scarcely  liked  at  first  to  retail  eien  their 
fun.  By  degrees,  like  crinoline,  hair-powder, 
and  other  ephemeral  follies,  it  grew  from  a 
Itant;  into  a  necessity.  Daily  conversation 
wanted  it  as  much  as  tbe  "  dauay"  wanted  kid 
gloves,  perfumes,  and  boxes  at  the  opera. 

Bice,  too,  gave  it  a  great  impetus.    £ 


second-rate  American  eomedian,  who  had  md- 
denly  bit  on  a  new  idea.  He  had  stadied  the 
ill  n^ro  boatman  on  the  wharf  at  Vicksbiir^, 
the  Mississippi  lornt  hia  songs,  caught  hi* 
droll  jai^D,  copied  bis  walk,  and  borrowed  his 
dwces.  Negro  fun  had  hitherto  been  tbougjit 
dangerous  gronnd — no  one  had  imitated  it 
Bice  tried  it,  and  saccecded.  His  ne^  oareei 
was  one  Ions  trinmph.  Even  bis  imitaton  be- 
came popnlar.  Be  came  over  to  England, 
jumped  Jim  Crow  to  a  pret^  time,  and  intro- 
duced among  ns  our  blessiBgand  curse  is  the 
shape  of  ne^  minstrelsy  and  AmerioKn  joke*. 
Of  course,  bis  songs  were  not  pure  negro ;  th^ 
wet«  not  even  American  songs ;  £ey  wen 
generally  Irish  and  Scotch  tunes,  furbished  up 
and  rearranged — good  old  tunes  too,  not  n» 
justly  dug  up  again,  but  they  were  sung  in  tbs 
neno  manner,  and  his  dia]<^«e  was  spiced 
with  American  jokes,  divested  of  their  provin. 
dal  sheU  or  rinil  At  this  time,  vrtien  tbe  New 
Orleans  Ficayuua  was  teeming  with  absurd  fan, 
and  o&ring  prises  "  for  the  bigQcat  lie,"  Eng- 
land was  deluged  with  Yankee  jokes— as,  fw 


"  Then  is  a  man  in  Haihvnie,  Kontnck,"  wya  an 
Amnlain  paper,  "  w  aiomumaty  tall  that  be  has 
CD  get  up  a  loddsr  to  >h«va  hirasdf." 


"Thuauaui 
American  paper,  "  who  it  ta  abseat,  that  the  otktt 
day  he  tucked  Dp  his  wet  umbrella  in  bed  and  stuck 
himeelt  op  in  the  camei  to  drj'." 
Or, 

"  There  ia  ■  farmer  in  Ohio,"  saya  an  Amsricaa 
paper,  ■'  who,  leuDing  that  aknnke  lived  three  ban. 
dred  years,  has  Jiut  bon{[ht  one,  to  aea  If  the  report 
ie  troe.  He  ia  '  some  punpklni'  on  hie  new  par- 
Half  theae  jokes  were  old  Joe  Millers,  the 
last  one  even  gt»ng  back  as  far  as  that  primeval 
joker  Herachtusi  but  they  did  very  well  for 
"  Buncombe,"  and  the  Americans  are  not  a 
reading  people,  nor  does  business  leave  many  of 
them  much  time  to  think.  About  this  time  the 
dangers  of  travelling  in  America  were  typified 
for  our  amusement  in  good  stories  of  captains 
sitting  on  the  safety-valves  of  steamers ;  of  ladj 
passengers  giving  whole  deck-loads  of  bacon 
hams  to  feed  the  fires  of  racing  steamers ;  in 
stories  of  explosion^  where  the  c^tain  exerts 
himself  to  save  only  the  passenoen  who  haven't 
paid  their  farea.  Then  we  iiad  hosts  of  negro 
blunders,  showing  that  half-simple,  haJf-crdty 
race  in  a  Indicroua  and  good-oatoied  light,  but 
never  in  an  heroic,  defiant,  or  intellectnal  atti- 

Bat  I  can  iUnstrate  all  this  better  bj  speci- 
mens drawn  from  a  popular  jest-book,  vafaw 
twenty-five  oent^  sold  oy  thousands  last  year  at 
all  the  railway  stations  from  New  Jersey  to  New 
Orleans.  It  ia  a  good  specimen  of  the  Mdinai; 
conversational  fua  of  average  people  in  Amenoa. 
It  is  neither  better  nor  worse;  it  is  adorned 
with  the  ccadest  wood-cuts,  and  is  printed  in 
tlie  most  economically  Urge  type.  It  ia  entitled 
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The  Fosifolio  or  thb  Youne'UH, 
and  the  abridcvd  extrnob  1  give  from  it  tnll  b« 
full  of  rscj  colloquialiains.    I  will  call  the  first 

ThX  VlKMOHTZB 

(prembinfr  that  Vermont  is,  ptiT  exeellenoe,  the 
latitat  ot  the  farmer  of  the  Northern  States,  as 
Looiaiana  in  the  Southern  States  b  of  the  sugar 
planter). 

A  knot  of  rowdies  were  standinfr  on  tlie  end 

of  a  pier  which  rana  into  the  Hudson  river,  in 

the  outslnrta  of  ■  small  town  near  Albttnj,  eaeh 

irjioK  to  throw  a  stone  fiuiher  into  the  st: 

than  his  neighbour,  when  suddenly  a  ttdl,  mi      .. 

built  Veimonter  direct  from  the  Gheen  Hill 

came,  and,  joining  in  the  amuaenent,  qniettj 

fion;  half  a  briok  aome  jards  farther  than  the 

best  irinn  of  the  partj. 

I        A  fellow  in  a  green  jacket,  the  leader  of  the 

I    Stuigi  ^ho  declared  he  wouldn't  be  beaten  'bj 

I    s  feileT  right  straight  out  o'  tbe  woods  nohow,'' 

I    sidled  np  to  the  atruger  and  seraped  an  ao- 

Soaintance  (and  the  dialogue  is  true  colloquial 
.menMn) : 
'        "  Where  do  yon  coim  from,  neighbour  ?" 
.         "Met    Wal,  I  hails  from  Vannoont  iea'  now, 
I    friwd." 

'  "  Hain't  beea  in  these  parts  long,  I  reck'n  ?" 
I  "Wal,  no,  not  ediacUy  jins,  but  np  and 
'  daown  sorter.  Yaas,"  heaving  a  big  togof  wood 
I    some  rods  from  the  shore. 

"  You've  a  little  strength  in  your  arms,  neigb- 
bour  P" 

"I  'are  pumpkins  in  them  fiippers,  stranf^. 

Up  in  aoor  taown,  more  'n  a  mnnth  ago,  I  drur 

then  are  kna^Jee  rite  strut  thru  a  boowd  more  'n 

a  ninc!i-'n-ftff  tbiek.    Don't  b'liere  it  f 

I        "Haw I  haw!"  bugked  the  rowdies,  "not 

"  Wb  ain't  vtry  green  down  here  in  York," 
I    said  the  ringleader. 

"  ffal,  jes'  yeu  look  yere,  friend ;  up  in  aonr 
'  konnty  we've  a  purty  big  river,  oousiderin*. 
Injun  river,  it's  called.  Wol,  I  hove  a  man 
clean  across  that  river  fother  day,  and  be 
,  came  daown  clean  and  aquars  on  t'other  side. 
Wal,  you  may  Uff,  but  I  kin  dew  it  ag^n — 
like  open  and  abut,  too." 

"Bet  you  ten  dollars  of  it,"  said  the  head 
rowdy,  covering  the  Termonter'a  siiin  plaister 
with  the  note  <^  a  brekeU'^own-east  bank. 

"Kin  you  swim,  feller?" 

"  liike  a  dnek."  Before  the  nrwdy  had  well 
uttered  the  words,  the  VermoiUer  had  clutched 
him  by  the  seat  of  his  pants  and  the  nape  of  his 
neck,  and  thrown  him  heels  overhead  ten  yards 
into  the  Hudson. 

Wet  and  shivering,  the  loafer  scrambled  to 
shore  amid  the  jeers  and  screams  of  his  com- 
panions, and  instantly  claimed  the  moacy. 

"  W^,  I  rekun  you  wun't  take  no  ten  spots 
jest  yet,  oapfn,"  said  the  Vermonter;  "I  didn't 
caJkUate  on  deiriu'  it  the  fust  time,  but  I  tell 

i'ou  I  kin  dew  it."    And  again  he  seised  the 
oafer  m  his  terrible  grip,  aiid  threw  him  this 
time  ten  yards  farther  than  tlie  last. 
Agnin,  dripping  and  cowed,  the  bully  crawled 
I    to  shore, 

1        


"  Third  time  never  fidls,"  said  the  Yankee, 
peeling  oS  his  coat ;  "  I  kin  dew  it,  I  tdl  yer, 
and  I  »iU  dem  ilij^l  try  iiii  lo-momr  wtomiii." 

"  Hold  on  !  I  give  it  np — take  the  money," 
said  the  defeated  rowdy. 

The  Vermonter,  coolly  pooketing  the  "  ten 
spots,"  remarked,  as  he  tomed  away  with  a 
grin,  "We  ain't  much  acquainted  with  yeu 
smart  folks  daoun  here  'n  York,  but  we  some- 
times take  the  starch  aont  'em  np  aonr  way  : 
pVaps  yen  wunt  try  it  on  tbe  strwiger  agin— I 
reelf»  yon  wunt," 

The  next  story  I  shall  call 

The  CmcimrATi  Heko, 
Tha  Hooeiers  and  ComcraeketB  of  Ohio  are  a 
brave  and  a  wUy  race.  Un  a  raw  October  morn- 
ing, a  young  man,  in  seedy  black,  appeared  on 
the  broad  sloping  shore  at  Cincinnati,  and 
elbowed   his  way  through  the  crowd  to  the 


"Been  on  a  bat  (spree)?"  said  one  bystander. 

"  Qoing  to  take  a  bath  F"  said  another. 

The  young  man,  heedinir  no  one,  tamed  np 
his  eyes  to  heaTo,  daipea  his  hands  tt^^her, 
mattered  sotm  inaclicniate  words,  probably  of 
'  npair,  and  dashed  himself  into  the  river. 

The  loafen  were  appalled ;  hut,  ere  a  foot 
had  moved,  a  second  yonnj:;  man,  mote  nMubly 
dressed,  mn  into  their  midst,  shrieking  wildly, 
tmd  demanding  if  any  one  bad  seen  his  brother. 

Suddenly  his  eye  fell  on  the  man  in  seed; 
black  flonndering  in  the  water,  now  some  yards 
from  shore;  - 

^niereheis!  there  ho  is!"  he  cried;  "I'll 
I  him  or  die.  Ah !"  And  away  he  dashed 
into  the  turbid  Ohio,  striking  out  manfully.  He 
.'oon  reached  his  brother,  fought  with  him  in 
the  water,  and  eventually  dragged  bim  to  shore 
bv  the  liair  of  his  head,  amid  three  irrepressible 
coeers  from  tbe  spectators.  The  hero  was  ex- 
hausted— the  wouIdJie  suicide  almost    insen- 

"  No,  he  Uvea !"  shouted  out  the  sfaiverins 
ro — "he  Uvesl    Again  have  I  saved  biml 

Ah  I" 
The  sufferer  was  carried  to  the  nearest  slor& 

and  there,  Wfore  a  cheerful  fire,  soon  restored 


Brandy!  orheperishea—mj brother!" cried 
the  hero. 

A  dozen  philantiiropists  ran  for  brandy. 

"  Whisky,  or  I  die  of  oohl  I"  said  the  hero. 

And  a  dozen  more  ran  for  wliisky. 

"  Oh,  the  agonies,  gentlemen,"  said  tbe  hero, 

I  and  my  brother  have  suffered  for  the  last 
tenmonths!  Oh,thepennty,  thescom,  thestar* 
vation  !  But  I  draw  a  veil  over  the  horrid  past 
— for  why  should  I  give  your  feeling  hearts  one 
unnecessary  pangP" 

"  Go  on,"  shouted  twenty  voices. 
But,  gentlEmeu,  should  I  be  ungrateful  for 
such  empathy  f  Should  a  miserable  pride  bridle 
mytongueP  Wehaveseen  better  days;  yes.suic, 
better  days ;  but  repeated  losses  have  so  weak- 
ened my  poor  brother's  brain,  tliat  this  is  the  se- 
cond time  I  have  saved  his  li&  this  week.  Ah!" 
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A  moist-ejed 
forward,  and,  wi._ 
on  the  table  (tlie  rescuer  boired,  Eud  vent 
talldng;  Liahalfdrowned brother wiwmoodj and 
depics^d).  A  second  man  put  down  a  two,  a 
third  a  fiTc,  dollar  bill ;  there  wag  soon  a  respect- 
able pile,  and  all  for  the  gallant  and  faithful 
Tonth  vho  bad  naked  hia  own  lile  to  wre 
brother'a. 

"Smart  cb^,"  eaid  a  bjatandei  from  _ 
subniban  viUiwe,  who  saw  tbe  two  bmlheta 
depart  cheered  b;  the  sjmpathjabg  crowd. 

"  Whj,  do  jou  know  tliem  E"  said  a  »». 
nan,  who  had  laid  down  the  doUara   prettj 
fceel^ 

"  Know  tham,  aure  I  do.  Whj,  those  are  the 
two  fellers  as  go  about  saving  each  other's  Utcs 
ererf  daj  or  two.  The;  are  the  two  smartest 
swimmers  this  side  of  the  Alleghanj  Moun- 

Ut  next  ia  a  New  Tork  story,  and  treats  of  a 
poasible  r«lalioD  of  the  two  heroio  brothers  of 
Cincinnati. 

A  New  York  loafer,  the  other  daj,  being  almost 
starred,  and  afraid  of  reatoring  into  anj  bar- 
loom,  or  oleten  o'clock  "  reatorator,"  for  fear  of 
beug  "  booted,"  at  laat  Tcntured  into  an  eating 
booth  near  the  market,  magoeticallj  drawn  by 
tlie  aaronr  of  fresh  pies  and  roaaled  oyaters. 
Boldly  in  he  went,  ordered  a  fowl  of  "  Old  Java," 
■wallowed  a  dish  of  the  beat  Shrewsbnry  oysters, 
frolped  down  sis  sandwiches,  topped  on  with 
the  bifficst  half-plale  of  pnmpxm  pie,  then 
called  lor  two  of  tne  best "  Golden  Lion"  eigara, 
and  pronounced  everything  darned  capital — ex- 
cellent. The  proprietor,  not  accustomed  to  snch 
patrons,  gloated  over  the  impending  four  »ad 
nxpenoe. 

Suddenly  the  loafer's  faee,  staring  out  of 
window,  became  conTulsed,  and  roaring  out, 
"Thunder!  there  goes  mj  horse!"  he  ran  down 
the  street,  whip  in  haad,  fleet  as  an  Lidian 
acoat. 

By  the  latest  accounts,  our  epicorean  and 
excitable  friend  has  not  yet  recovered  his 
horte. 

And  now  I  will  fpie  in  dialiwne  Uie  latest 
"  nigger"  story,  the  point  of  wiuch  ia  simple 
CMugh,  and  not  in  itself  worth  quotioR.  I 
will  caU  it 

A  Dabki's  Bull. 

Two  borly  whjtewaahete  met  in  Broad^treet, 
New  Xork,  and  the  following  conversation  took 
place: 

"  Look  yeah,  Zeke,  you  knows  Boob  Gnf- 

"  Wal,  I  dum't  know  nobody  else." 
"Wal,  Boob  and  dis  chile  had   a  splaj  ob 
scientific  poozleistics  last  night." 
"  Wot  you  call  dera  pocifeistics  ?" 
"  W'y,  a  set-to,  niggtd)." 
"  Whar "" 


"  Down  Long  Wharf." 
"ffal,woto'datF" 


"  Nuffin  'ticular,  Sam,  only  I  spec  dis  cliile 
didn't  make  much  by  the  peonlaahnn." 

"  How's  dat.  Gumbo  f" 
' "  W'y,  you    see,  Zeke,  dat  Boob  Guffum 
wouklnt  treat  Lquors  round  wen  dis  nig^hask 
him  cibily,  an'  so  I  jest  pulls  his  shape  down 
ober  hia  forard." 

"Wot  den F" 

"W'j,  Sam,  to  tell  yon  de  troof,  I  speot  I 
heard  sum  'n  drop  on  the  pa'ment  drectly 
afterwards,  an'  wen  I  turn  round  to  ax  wbu 
it  wus,  I  found  it  was  dis  niggah  and  nnffia 
shorter.   Hi-yah<" 

Now,  these  rude  and  simple  stories,  dull  aa 
they  are,  serve  better  to  illustrate  Negro-Ame- 
rican and  American-English  than  all  the  disqui- 
Bitiona  in  the  world,  or  than  all  Murray  or 
Webster  ever  penned.  It  is  impossible  to  ex- 
plain lo  an  Englishman  how  clearly  the  use  of 
"  I  guess,"  "  I  reckon,"  and  "  I  calkilate,"  be- 
tray the  peculiar  state  from  which  the  speaker 
cornea.  llie  peculiar  force  of  that  extraordinary 
inteijcction,  "Dn-tell!"  which  sounda  ao  like 
on  entreaty,  must  be  heard  to  be  appreciated. 
The  peculiar  force  of  "  Sure,"  "  Yes,  sir,"  "  It  is 
so,"  canoot  well  be  described  without  exam- 
pla. 

The  sly  use  of  the  word  "some,"  aa  in  "some 
corp,"  meant  to  indicate  millims  of  bushels,  is 
not  more  especially  American  than  those  strange 
met^hors,  such  as  "  Lively  as  a  snapping 
turtle,"  or  a  "  Heart  as  hard  as  a  hickory  nut, 
and  as  tender  as  a  green'houae  flower."  But 
it  would  take  a  volume  to  allow  how  full  of 
metaphors  and  sly  dryne 
tion  generally  is. 
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A  STRANGE  STORT. 


CHAPTEB  XSXIS. 

The  Uimuscript  iraa  written  in  a  small  and 
peculiar  honilffntiiig,  wlucb,  thongh  evldentl; 
b^  the  same  petson  whose  letter  to  Str&han  I  had 
lead,  was,  whether  from  haste  or  some  imperfeo- 
tum  in  tjie  inlc,  moch  moie  hard  to  decipher. 
Those  puts  of  the  Uemoir  which  relat^  to 
experiments,  or  alleged  secrets  in  Nature,  that 
the  writer  intimated  a  desire  to  submit  exclu- 
sively to  scholars  or  men  of  science,  were  in 
Itftin-'and  lAtin  which,  though  gtsmmatically 
correct,  wM  frequently  obscnre.  But  all  that 
detain^  the  eye  and  attention  on  the  page, 
necessarilj  served  to  impress  the  contents  more 
deeply  on  remembrance, 

lie  narrative  eonunenced  with  the  writer's 
sketch  of  his  childhood.  Both  his  parents  had 
died  before  he  attained  his  seventh  jear.  The 
orphan  had  been  sent  by  his  guardians  to  a  pri- 
vate school,  and  his  holidays  had  been  passed  at 
Derral  Coort.  Here,  his  earliest  reminiscences 
were  those  of  the  quaint  old  room,  in  which  I 
now  sat,  and  of  his  childish  wonder  at  the  in- 
scription on  the  chimney-piece — who  and  what 
vas  the  Simon  Porman  who  had  there  foond  a 
refuge  from  persecution  f  Of  what  nature  were 
the  studies  he  had  cultivated,  and  the  discoveries 
he  boasted  to  have  mode  ? 

When  he  was  about  siiteeu,  Philip  Derval  had 
begun  to  read  the  many  mystic  books  which  the 
library  contained ;  but  without  other  result  on 
his  mind  than  the  sentiment  of  disappointment 
and  disgust.  The  impressions  produced  on  the 
credulous  imaginatioa  of  childhood  vanished. 
ne  went  to  the  university ;  was  sent  abroad  to 
travel :  and  on  his  return  took  that  place  in  the 
circles  of  London  which  is  so  readily  conoeded  to 
a  young  idler  of  birth  and  fortune.  He  passed 
qaick!y  over  that  period  of  his  life,  as  one  of  ex- 
travagance and  dissipation,  from  which  he  was 
first  drawn  by  the  attachment  for  his  cousin  to 
which  his  letter  to  Strahan  referred.  Disap- 
pointed in  the  hopes  which  that  affection  had 
conceived,  and  hb  fortune  impaired,  partly  by 
some  years  of  reckless  profnsbn,  and  partjj  by 
the  pecuniary  sacriGces  at  which  he  had  effected 
liis  coasin's  marriage  with  aoothu',  he  retired 


to  Derval  Cotut,  to  live  there  in  solitude  and 
seclusion.  On  searching  for  some  old  title-deeds 
required  for  a  mortgage,  he  chanced  upon  a  col- 
lection of  manascripts  moch  discoloored  and,  in 
part,  eaten  away  by  moth  or  damp.  These,  on  ex- 
amination, proved  to  be  the  writmga  of  Porman, 
Some  of  them  were  astrological  observations  and 
predictions;  some  were  upon  the  natnre  of  the 
Cabala;  some  npon  tlie  invocation  of  spirits  and 
the  magic  of  the  dark  ages.  All  had  a  certain 
interest,  for  they  were  interspersed  with  personal 
remarks,  anecdotes  of  eminent  actors  in  a  very 
stirring  time,  and  were  composed  as  CoUoqnies,  in 
imitation  of  Erasmus ;  the  second  person  in  the 
dialogue  being  Sir  Miles  Derval,  the  patron  and 
pupil ;  the  first  person  being  Fmnnan,  the  philo- 
sopher and  expounder. 

But  along  with  these  shadowy  Incubrations  were 
treatises  of  a  more  imcommoa  and  amore  startling 
character ;  discussions  on  various  occult  laws  of 
nature,  and  detailed  accounts  of  analytical  experi- 
ments. These  opened  a  new,  and  what  seemed 
to  Sir  Philip  a  practical,  fiehi  of  inquiry — a  true 
border  land  between  natural  science  and  imagi- 
native speculation.  Sir  Philip  bad  cultivated 
philosophical  science  at  the  university ;  he  re- 
sumed the  study,  and  tested  himself  tbe  truth  of 
various  experiments  suggested  by  Forman.  Some, 
to  his  surprise  proved  successful— some  wholly 
failed.  These  lucubrations  first  tempted  the 
writer  of  the  memoir  towards  the  studies  ia 
which  the  rein;under  of  his  life  bad  been  con- 
sumed. But  he  spoke  of  the  lucubntiona 
themselves  as  valuable  only  where  suggestive 
of  some  truths  which  Porman  had  accidentally 
approached,  without  being  aware  of  tbeir  true 
nature  and  importance.  They  were  debased 
by  absurd  pueIllitie^  and  vitiated  by  the  viun 
and  presumptuous  ignorance  which  charac- 
terised the  astrology  of  the  middle  ages.  Por 
these  reasons  the  writer  intimated  his  intention 
(if  he  lived  to  return  to  England)  to  destroy 
Forman's  manuscripts,  togetiier  with  sundry 
other  books,  and  a  few  commentaries  of  his 
own  upon  studies  which  hod  for  a  while  misled 
him — all  now  deposited  in  the  safes  of  the  iwm 
in  which  I  sat. 

After  some  years  passed  in  the  retiremcut  of 
Derval  Court,  Sir  Philip  was  seized  with  the  desire 
to  travel,  and  the  taste  he  hod  imbibed  for  occult 
studies  led  him  towards  those  Eastern  lands  in 
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wLioli  they  took  their  origiB,  and  still  retain  Wiwr 
professors. 

Sereral  pages  of  the  nuunseript  were  now  oooit- 
pied  with  miinte  statonwntB  cd  the  write^B  eulier 
disappointment  in  the  objoota  of  his  singular  re- 
■eaicb.  The  so-called  ma^cisns,  acoesnble  to  tiie 
oarioaity  of  European  tratellers,  were  either  but 
ingenions  jn^lera,  or  produced  effeds  that  per- 
pkied  him  by  practices  thej  had  mecbaoicaUf 
learned,  but  of  the  rationale  of  which  they  were 
as  igoocant  as  himself.  It  was  not  till  he  had 
resided  some  considerable  time  in  the  East,  and 
acquired  a  &mlliiu:  knowledge  of  its  coirent  lan- 
guages and  the  social  habits  of  its  ramms  popu- 
latioits,  that  he  became  acquainted  with  men  in 
whom  he  recognised  earnest  coltivotois  of  the  l(»e 
which  tradition  ascnbes  to  tbe  coUegea  and.  priest- 
hoods of  the  anoieot  wodd ;  men  generaUy  living 
remote  from  others,  and  seldom  to  be  bribed  by 
money  to  exhibit  their  inarrels  or  dirulge  iJwir 
secrets.  In  hiaintBroooise  with  Uwse  sages,  Sir 
Philip  arrired  at  the  oonriotion  that  Uiere  does 
exist  an  art'of  magic,  distiivot  &om  the  guile  ot 
the  conjuror,  aol  q^^jringto  eerttuu  latent  po wua 
ftjiH  lenities  in  nature  %  philosophy  akin  to  that 
whioh  we  receive  inooi  aeknoiriedged  sdiools,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  eqaally  bued  upon  experimeot, 
and  prodnoes  &am  definite  OHses  definite  remits. 
In  support  (^  this  startling  piopoaitiaQ,  ^  fhjlip 
now  devoted  moie  than  half  his  rohme  to  the 
detail  of  vadooa  ezperiments,  to  the  procMa  and 
reanlt  of  which  he  pledged  bis  guarantee  as 
the  aotnal  operator.  As  most  of  these  ^eged 
eEpeiimeats  appeared  to  me  wholly  incro^ble,  and 
aftalioftheaiweieQnfiauliarto  my  practical  ei- 
pvience,  and  ooaldoiily  be  verified  or£abi£ed  by 
tests  that  would  require  no  ineonsiden^e  amotint 
of  time  and  eare,  I  pBsae4  with  little  heed,  orer 
the  pages  in  wliich  they  wereset  forth.  Iwasim' 
patient  to  arrive  at  that  part  of  the  mamiscripl 
which  might  throw  light  on  the  mjsterjin  which 
my  interest  was  the  keenest.  What  were  tiie 
links  whii^  connectod  the  existence  of  Uargrai 
with  the  history  of  Sir  Philip  DeryalP  llius 
hnrryingon,  pt^  after  p^e,  I  suddenly,  towards 
the  end  of  the  volume,  came  upon  a  name  that 
arrested  all  my  attention— Haroun  of  Aleppo. 
He  who  has  read  the  words  addressed  to  me  in 
my  ttance  may  well  conceive  (lie  thrill  that  shot 
throi^h  my  heart  when  I  came  upon  that  name, 
Ksd  win  readily  understand  how  much  more 
vividly  my  memory  retains  that  part  of  the  manu- 
script to  iriiich  I  now  proceed  than  all  which  had 
gone  before. 

"It  was,"  wrote  Sir  Philip,  "in  an  obscure 
suburb  of  Aleppo  that  I  at  length  met  with  the 
wonderful  man  from  whom  I  hare  acquired  a 
knowlei^  immeasorably  more  profound  and 
occult  tbsa  that  which  may  be  tested  in  the  ex- 
periments to  which  I  have  devoted  so  large  a 
share  of  this  memoir.  Harouu  of  Aleppo  had, 
indeed,  mastered  every  secret  in  nature  which  the 
nobler,  or  theursio,  magic  seeks  to  fathom. 

"  He  bad  discovered  the  great  Principle  of  Idf^ 


..■hich  had  hitherto  baffled  the  Bubtkat  anatomist ; 
—provided  only  that  the  great  organs  were  not 
irrepKably  destroyed,  fliere  was  no  disease  that    | 
he  could  not  ooie ;  no  decrepitude  to  which  he    r 
could  not  restore  vigooi;  yet  his  science  was     ■ 
basedonthesaiobtheory  as  that  espoused  by  the    ;{ 
best  professional  practitioners  of  .medicuie— viz. 
that  the  tme  art  of  healing  is  to  assist  Nature  to    ! 
throw  off  the  disease— to  summotti  as  it  were,  the 
whole  system  to  eject  the  enemy  that  has  fastened 
on  a  part.    And  thus  his  procesees,  though  oc    , 
casioually  varying  in  tlLe  means  employed,  all  oom-    i 
bined  in  this-~viz.UiereinvigorBtdjig  and  recruit-    I 
ing  of  the  priiunple  of  life."  ' 

No  one  knew  the  birth  or  orig^  of  Harouni    ; 
o  one  knew  his  age.    In  outmrd  ^ipeaniuie    ' 
e  was  in  the  strength  and  prime  of  mature    I 
-lanhood.     But,  according   to  testimonies  in    ' 
which  the  writer  ot  the  memoir  expressed  a  belief    ! 
tha^  I  need  scarcely  say,  appwred  to  me  egre-    | 
gioiuly  credolooE,  Haroun's  existence  under  the 
same  name,  and  known  by  the  same  repute,  conld    i 
be  traced  bank  to  more  thanahundred  years.  He 
told  Sir  Philip  that  he  had  thrice  renewed  his    i 
own  life,  and  had  resolved  to  do  so  no  more— he    j 
had  grown  weary  of  living  on.    With  all  his    I 
pfts,  Haroun   owned  himself  to  be  consumed    j 
by  a  profound  melancholy.     He  complained    I 
that  there  was  nothing  new  to  him  under  the 
sun ;  be  said  that,  while  he  had  at  his  command 
unlimited  wealth,  wealth  had  ceased  to^  bestow    , 
enjoyment ;  and  he  preferred  living  as  wmply  as 
a  peasant :  he  had  tired  ont  all  the  afleotious    , 
and  all  the  passions  of  the  human  heart ;  he  was 
in  the  universe  as  in  a  solitude.    In  a  word,    i 
Haroun  would  often  repeat,  with  mournful  solem- 
nity, "The    sonl  is  not  meant  to  inhabit  this 
earth,  and  in  fleshly  tabernacle,  for  more  than  the 
period  usually  ass^ned  to  mortals ;  and  when  by    . 
art  in  repairing  the  walls  of  the  body,  we  so  retain 
it,  the  soul  repines,  becomes  inert  or  dejected." 
"He  only,"  s^  Haroun,   "would  feel  con- 
tiuued  joy  in  oontinned  enstence  who  could 
preserve  in  perfection  the  sensual  part  of  man, 
with  such  mind  or  reason  as  may  be  indepen- 
dent of  the  spiritual  essence ;  but  whom  soul 
itself  has  quitted !  tSan,  in  short,  as  the  grandest 
of  the  animals,  but  without  the  sublime  discon- 
tent of  earth,  which  is  the  peculiar  attribute 

One  evening  Sir  FbiUp  was  sojprised  to  find 
at  Haroun's  house  another  European.  He  paused    , 
in  his  narrative  to  describe  this  man.    He  said    ; 
that  for  three  or  four  years  previously  he  had 
heard  frequent  mention,  amongst  the  cultivates 
of  magic,  of  an  orient^ised  Enghshman  engaged    . 
in  researches  similar  to  his  own,  and  to  whom  was 
ascribed  a  terrible  knowledge  in  those  branches  of 
the  art  which,  even  in  the  East,  are  condemned    . 
as  instfumental  to  eviL    Sir  Philip  hera  distin- 
guished at  length,  as  he  had  so  briefly  distin- 
guished in  his  conversation  with  me,  between 
the  two  kinds  of  magic-'tbat  which  he  alleged 
to  be  as  pure  from  sin  as  uiy  other  species  of 
experimental  knowledge,  and  that  by  which  the 
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8  of  vitdicraft  ate  invoked  for  the  pni' 
poses  of  gnSL 

The  ^glishman,  to  whom  the  ooltoie  of  this 
ktteraad  (hitoi  kied  of  inagiewMweiibed,Sir 
rUlipDeiTal  had  never  bilh^to  come  acnxa.  He 
Btnrmethmat  the  house  of  Hwomi;  deer^t, 
emMiated,  bowed  down  with  infitnuties,  and 
nded  with  pain.  Ilioi^lHtleBiontlumsixtj; 
his  aspect  was  that  of  eitrente  M  age,  b«t  atSl 
on  his  face  there  were  seen  the  rains  of  » 
mignlar  beant;;  and  still,  in  his  aiind,  I 
was  a  force  that  contrasted  the  decaj  of  the 
body.  Sir  Fliilip  had  neret  met  with  tu  in- 
tellect more  pawerfol  and  more  compt.  The 
■on  of  a  notorious  Duner,  heir  to  immensB 
wealth,  and  endowed  witii  the  talents  which 
jostiff  ambition,  he  had  entered  upon  fife  bur- 
dened with  the  odium  of  his  father's  name.  A 
doel,  to  which  he  [bad  been  provoked  b;  an  nn- 
generoDs  tunt  on  his  origin,  but  in  which  atom- 
penunent  flerodf  vindictive  had  led  bin  to  vio- 
uie  thensages  presonbed  bythe  amrial  hnra  that 
Mguhte  snoh  enooimters,  had  nitgected  bim  to 
a  trial  in  which  fae  esc|^ed  cmriction,  mther  hj 
a  flaw  in  the  tedunaditiei  of  tegal  procedore,  or 
b;  the  compassion  of  thejnrr;*  bnt  the  mnnl 


*  The  iMdK  wiU  ben  obm  ,  _  _ 

twMO  Hn.  Fofnti'i  aceonnt  and  Sir  Philip  Derral' 
nutstive.  According  to  the  Ibnncr,  Lotus  Qia;le 
was  tried  in  hia  abMiice  from  Engluid,  and  nor 
tanced  to  tht««  701^  impriioamsnt,  whidi  hia 
Ugbt  taaUed  Mm  to  evade.    According  to  the 

latter,  LevbOnTla  stood  biatri 

aaqaitU.  Bii  ftOift  uttomt 
Muar  the  Inth  Uun  the  ladrX  baeaMS  Lavta 
Grejle  eanld  not,  ataontlng  to  Kaglisb  law,  have 
bem  tried  od  a  capital  charge  without  being  pi«MQt 
in  court.  Kia.  PoToti  tells  her  SI0T7  a»  a  woman 
genenH/  does  t«II  ■  gtoiy— sura  to  m»ke  ■  mlitake 
wbeie  aba  toochaa  on  a  qoeatiaa  of  law;  and— m- 
txmedoulr  periwp*  to  hcnalf— the  Womaa  ef  the 
Wold  warpa  tha  Iseti  In  bcr  antativi  so  as  to  aava 
the  pMsoaal  dlgnl^  c<  tte  bKs,  who  baa  aaplivatad 
lierlateteat,  not  from  liie  moral  odlamof  a  greM 
eiime,Iiiitthad«bs«ingpoaitianof  a  pilanar  at  the 
bar.  Allen  Fanwi^  ik>  doabt,  pni^oaelj  omits  to 
notloe  the  disd^anc;  between  tbeae  two  state- 
msnts,  or  to  animadvert  on  the  ndat^  wblcb,  in 
tbe  sTca  d(  a  lawTtr,  woald  dlaendtt  Mn.  Potdu's. 
It  ts  riwrfrtmt  with  aome  of  tke  oljseti  for  wUA 
AUen  PanwiA  makes  pebHc  Us  Sln^e  Btscj,  to 
ioviu  tba  taadar  to  draw  Us  om  iafinoeaa  boW 
the  oontradictioDs  by  wlilch,  even  In  tbe  moat  cora- 
moa-plaoe  mattan  (and  how  much  more  Id  aay  tale 
of  vooda !),  a  fkct  stated  by  one  person  ii  made  to 
diflbr  (Mm  the  same  bet  itated  by  another.  Tbe 
rapidity  with  irbicfa  a  trath  becomes  tranafonwd 
into  fabl^  whm  it  is  aoce  aent  on  iti  trsvela 
from  lip  to  U{i,  ii  UlaMnMd  hy  an  amasemfl 
at  thla  momsat  in  bAiMS.  Ike  BBonmnt  is 
thii  1  In  a  party  of  eight  or  ton  panoas,  1st  one 
whiaper  to  another  an  accoont  of  some  (apposed 
tiinaaction,  or  a  piece  irf  invented  gossip  relating 
to  absent  peraons,  dead  or  alire ;  let  the  person, 
who  tbna  fint  bears  Ibe  etor]-,  proceed  to  whliper 
it,  »a  exactly  as  be  can  rHmmber  wbat  be  bM 
Just  baanl,  to  the  aaxt;  tlia  atit  ^cs  the  lanu 
'  soon,  till  the  tale  baa  ran  the 


presamptions  against  him  were  Bdfficientlr  sbmg 
to  set  an  indelible  brand  on  Us  htmour,  and  an 
insunnootafale  bairiei  to  the  hopes  which  his 
eariyanbitioii  had  conadved.  After  this  trial  bs 
had  quitted  bis  oonntiy  to  n^wx  to  it  bo  mon. 
Tluaeeforth,uuhaf  hia  life  had  been  passed  o«t 
of  sight  or  ctaqectoie  of  civilised  men,  in  mtoto 
regins  nd  aiaongst  hatfaaions  btibeo.  Atintra- 
vals,  howevir,  he  had  laappeuad  m  £an»pe«i 


sviTOoaded  by  pawdto,  sasoagst  whom  wen 
atwnys  to  be  fbond  men  of  oonsideisble  katn- 
ing,  -whim  amice  or  poTCt^  sulQCctod  to  iht 
intenoes  of  his  wedth.  SVv  tbe  hst  nioe  or 
ten  yeats  be  had  settled  in  Fona,  pwchased  es- 
teosive  ImiHaj  maintained  tbe  retinae,  sod  n- 
ercised  more  than  the  power,  ti  an  Oriental 
prince.  Snoh  wis  tbe  bbb  who,  ^ematnrely 
won  on^  sad  assond  by  phyeicsns  that  he  bad 
not  six  weeks  o£  life,  had  eoae  to  Alewo  with 
the  gaudy  esocst  of  m  Eastens  siit^  bad 
caosed  bimsctf  to  be  bone  in  his  litis  to  U» 
mid^Qt  of  HsKHU  the  Si^t^  and  now  nlled 
on  the  magicisn,  in  whose  ait  was  his  Inst  hope, 


,  "I 
beeaose'yon  aie.    TEont  rstimacy  with 
WW  known  to  me.    I  tot*  yonr  cha- 
racter as  the  goanaitee  of  his  own.    Tellmethat 
lamnoomdoloQsdnpe.    lUl  Urn  that  I,  Iionia 
Qiayle,  am  no  needy  petitioner.    Tdlmeofhis 
wisdom;  asson  bim  <^  my  wealth." 
SrFhilip  looked  inqidiinily  at  Hsionn,  who 
labiedsMted  w  Ins  cnpetin  pntand  stlraoe. 
Whst  is  it  yon  ^  ef  Hsrannr* 
To  Ure  on— to  lire  on.  For  ervecy  year  of  life 
can  give  me,  I  wilt  load  tiuse  flooia  with 
goM." 
"  Gold  win  not  tempt  Haions." 
Whntwilir 

Ask  him  yomself ;  yon  speak  his  Isagnage." 
I  have  a^ed  hnn; 


tonnd  of  die  psrt^.  Each  nsrTstor,  aa  scMni  as  ke 
lias  wfaispsred  his  version  of  ttw  tale,  wrttai  down 
what  be  baa  wkiapand.  And  llMiigh,  in  this  giaa, 
no  ens  has  had  SHy  inUrmt  to  mlMipTMWt,  tml,  tm 
the  eoabaiy,  aa^  Ira  Us  own  cssdit's  sak^  Mrivaa 
to  rtyaat  what  ha  baa  baanl  as  faithfully  as  ha  csn.  It 
will  be  alBust  Invsdably  Ibmid  tbat  the  story  told 
bv  tbe  Bnt  person  baa  received  the  moat  material 
alterations  befbre  ft  baa  reacbed  tita  eighth  or  Ute 
tenth.  Sometimca,  the  most  Important  hatnie  of 
tbe  wbols  narrativs  is  altogether  ooAted ;  smaetlmo, 
fSatere  alUgelbsr  new,  and  prapoaMroasly  ahanrd, 
u  faata  aUad.  At  lbs  close  of  the  sxperisMnt 
■e  I*  1 1  enitail  to  ■"•i-i—,  "How,  after  tbia, 
.jn  aay  of  those  portions  of  hlitoiy  which  tbe 
chnnider  took  bom  bsaisay,  be  believed  7"  Bat, 
aboT*  all,  does  not  every  anecdote  of  scandal  ubitk 
has  passed,  not  through  ten  lipa,  Init  parbap* 
throngb  ten  tbonaand,  beRnv  It  has  raaebed  as,  be- 
come qnile  SI  pifplsiiDg  to  blm  who  wonld  get  at 
tbe  uutb,  u  tbe  marvsls  be  recoaots  ate  W  Che  be- 
wildsted  riason  of  Feawick  the  Sceptic  t 
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Huonn  here  suddcnlf  nMsed  Limself  aa  fimm 
a  raTerie.  He  drew  frcoii  under  hie  rohe  a  amall 
phial,  from  irhiah  he  let  fall  a  UDgle  drop  into 
ODp  of  wafer,  and  said,  "  Dnnk  thu.  Send  to  me 
to-morraw  for  snob  medicameata  as  I  ma;  pre- 
scribe. Betnm  hither  rouraelf  in  three  duTs ; 
not  before  1" 

When  Gra;Ie  was  gone,  Sir  Philip,  moved  to 
pity,  asked  Haroim  if,  indeed,  it  were  within  the 
oompara  of  hia  art  to  proterre  life  in  a  frame  that 
appeared  bo  Lhoronghl;  exhausted.    Haroon  an- 
swered, "  A  ferer  maj  so  waste  the  lamp  of  hf e 
that  one  ruder  goat  of  sic  could  extinguish  the 
flame,  ;et  the  sii^  man  reoovers.  This  sick  m 
existence  has  been  one  long  fever  j  this  sick 
can  recover." 
"loQ  will  aid  him  to  do  so  F" 
"  Three  da^  henoe  I  will  tell  you." 
On  the  third  da;  Gr^le  revisited  Earoun,  and, 
atHaroun'srequKt,  SiiFhilipcomeolso,  Gra^li 
deelaied  that  ho  had  already  derived  unspeakablt 
relief  from  the  TMnedies  administered ;  he  was 
lavish  io  expiessiona  of  gratitude;  pressed  kt^ 
gifts  on  Haroun,  and  seemed  pained  when  they 
were  refased.    This  time,  Haronn  couTersed 
&eely,  drawing  forth  Qrayle's  own  irr^nlar,  per- 
verted, stormy,  but  powerful  intellect. 

I  cui  beat  convey  the  general  nature  of  Orayle's 
share  in  the  dialogue  between  himself,  iWiun, 
and  Derval— recorded  in  the  narrative  in  words 
which  I  cannot  trust  my  memory  to  repeat  in  de- 
tail—by stating  the  effect  it  produced  oa  my  owi 
niind.  It  seemed,  while  1  read,  as  if  there  passed 
'  efore  me  some  convulsion  of  Nature— a  storm, 
a  earthquake.  Outcriea  of  rage,  of  scorn,  of 
despair ;  a  despot's  vehemenoe  of  will ;  a  rebel' 
scoff  at  anlhority.  Yel^  ever  and  anon,  som 
swell  of  loStj  thought,  some  burst  of  passionate 
genius — abrupt  variations  from  the  vauid  of  sa- 
perb  defiance  to  the  wul  of  intensa  remorse. 

The  whole  bad  in  it,  I  know  not  what,  of  un- 
couth but  coloaul—like  the  chant,  in  the  old 
lyrical  tragedy,  of  one  of  those  mytiiioal  giants, 
who,  proud  of  desoent  from  Night  and  Chaos,  had 
held  Bway  over  tbe  elements,  while  still  crude  aod 
conflicting,  to  be  crushed  under  the  rocks,  up- 
heaved in  their  struggle,  as  Order  aud  Hannouy 
eulqeoted  a  brighteoing  Creation  to  the  miider 
Influences  personifled  and  thioned  in  Olympus. 
But  it  was  not  till  the  later  passages  of  the  dia- 
logue in  which  my  interest  was  now  absorbed, 
that  the  language  Scribed  to  this  sinister  per- 
oage  lost  a  ^oomy  pathos,  not  the  less  impres- 
efor  the  Bwewithwhichitwasmingled.  I'or, 
till  then,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  in  that  Icmpes- 
tuoos  nature  there  were  still  broken  glimpsea  of 
starry  light ;  that  a  cbaraotcr  originally  lofty,  if 
irtegidar  and  flerce,  had  been  embittered  hy  (wly 
'  and  continuous  war  with  the  aocial  world,  and 
had,  in  that  war,  become  maimed  and  distorted; 
that,  under  happier  circumstances,  its  fiery 
Strength  might  have  beeu  disciplined  to  good ; 
that  even  now,  where  remorse  was  so  evidently 
po^nant,  evil  could  not  be  iiredeerashly  coo- 
finned. 


At  length  all  the  dieuy  compassion  prenoosly 
inspired  vanished  in  one  unqualified  abhor- 
rence. 

The  subjects  discussed  changed  from  those 
which,  relating  to  the  oiHnnu>n  world  of  men, 
were  within  Qie  icope  of  my  reason.  Haroun 
led  his  wild  goest  to  boast  of  his  own  proflcienoy 
in  magic,  and,  despite  my  incredulity,  I  could  not 
overcome  the  shudder  with  which  fictions,  bow- 
ever  extravagant,  that  deal  with  that  darit  Un- 
known abandoned  to  the  chimeras  of  poets, 
will,  at  night  and  in  solitude,  send  through  the 
veins  of  men  the  least  aocessible  to  imaginaiy 

Gr^ie  spoke  of  the  power  be  had  exercised 
through  the  agency  of  evil  spirits~a  power  to 
fascinate  and  to  destroy.  He  spoke  of  the  aid 
revealed  to  him,  now  too  late,  wHch  such  direful 
allies  could  afCord,  not  only  to  a  private  revei^e, 
but  to  a  kingly  ambition.  Had  he  acquired  the 
knowledge  be  declared  himself  to  possess,  before 
the  feeblenessof  the  decking  body  madeit  value- 
less, how  be  could  have  triumphed  over  that  world, 
which  had  expelled  his  youth  from  its  pole !  He 
spoke  of  means  by  which  hia  influence  could 
work  undetected  ou  the  minds  of  others,  control 
agencies  that  could  never  betray,  defy  laws  that 
could  never  discover.  He  spoke  vaguely  of  a 
power  by  which  a  spectral  reflexion  of  the  ma- 
terial body  could  be  cast,  like  a  shadow,  to  a 
distance;  glide  through  the  walls  of  a.  prison, 
elude  thesentinelsofacsmp— a  power  that  he  as- 
serted to  be — when  enforced  by  concentred  will, 
and  acting  on  the  mind,  where,  in  each  individual, 
temptation  found  mind  the  weakest — almost  infal- 
lible in  its  effect  to  seduce  or  to  appaL  And  he 
closed  these  and  similar  boasts  of  demoniacal  arts, 
which  I  remember  too  obscurely  to  repeat,  with 
a  tumultuous  imprecation  on  their  nothingness  to' 
avail^igainst  the  gripe  of  death.  All  this  lore 
he  would  communicate  to  Huonn,  in  return  for 
what  F  A  boon  shared  by  the  meanest  peasant 
life,  common  life ;  to  breathe  yet  a  while  the  air, 
feel  yet  a  while  the  sun. 

Then  Haronn  replied.  He  smd,  with  a  quiet 
disdain,  that  the  dark  art  to  which  Grayle  made 
such  boastful  pretence,  was  the  meanest  of  all 
abuses  of  knowledge,  rightly  abandoned,  in  all 
ages,  to  the  vilest  natures.  And  then,  suddenly 
chuiging  his  tone,  he  spoke,  so  fat  as  I  can  re- 
member the  words  assigned  to  him  in  the  maon- 
aciipt,  to  this  elTect: 

"  Fallen  and  unhappy  wretch,  and  you  ask  me 
for  prolonged  life  1 — a  prolonged  curse  to  the 
world  and  to  yourself.  Shall  I  employ  spells  to 
lengthen  the  term  of  the  Pestilence,  or  profane 
the  secretsof  Nature  to  restore  vigour  and  yonth 
to  the  failing  energies  of  Grime  F" 

Grayle,  as  if  stunned  by  the  rebuke,  fell  on  his 
knees  with  despairing  entreaties  that  strangely 
conLrasled  his  previous  arrogance.  "  And  it 
was,"  he  said,  "  because  his  life  had  been  evil 
that  he  dreaded  death.  If  life  could  be  renewed 
he  would  repent,  he  would  change;  he  retracted 
his  vaunts,  he  would  forsake  the  arts  he  had 
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boosted,  be  would  re-«iter  the  world  as  its  beae- 
&ctor." 

"  So  Bver  the  wicked  man  lies  to  himself  when 
•ppaUed  by  the  shadow  of  death,"  answered 
Haroun.  "Sot  know,  by  the  remorse  which 
preys  on  thy  soul,  that  it  is  not  thy  sonl  that 
■ddressea  tMs  prayer  to  me.  Cooldst  thon  hear, 
through  the  atonns  of  the  Mbd,  the  Sool'a  mekn- 
choiy  whisper,  it  would  dissuade  thee  from  a 
wish  to  lire  on.  While  I  speak  I  behold  it,  that 
soul!  Sad  for  the  st»ns  on  its  essence,  awed 
by  the  acoonnt  it  must  render,  but  dreading,  as 
the  direst  caUmity,  a  renewal  of  years  below,— 
darker  stains  and  yet  heavier  accounts !  What- 
erer  the  sentence  it  may  now  undergo,  it  Las  a 
hope  for  mercy  in  the  remorse  which  the  mind 
T^y  stru^lw  to  quell.  But  darker  its  doom 
if  longer  retained  to  earth,  yoked  to  the  roind 
that  compta  it,  and  enslaved  to  the  senses 
which  thou  bidst  me  restore  to  their  tynumous 
foroea." 

And  Orajle  bowed  his  head  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands  in  sileoec  and  in  trem- 
bling. 

Then  Sir  Philip,  seized  with  compassioD, 
pleaded  fot  him.  "At  least  could  not  the  sonl 
have  longer  time  on  earth  for  repentance  F" 
And  while  Sir  Philip  was  so  pleading,  Grayle  fell 
prostrate  in  a  swoon  like  that  of  death.  When 
he  recovered,  bis  head  waa  leaning  on  Haroun's 
knee,  and  his  opening  eyes  fixed  on  the  glittering 
phial  which  Haroun  held,  and  from  which  his  lips 


"  Wondrous !"  he  monnured ;  "how  I  feel  life 
flowing  back  to  me.  And  that,  then,  is  the 
elixir!  it  is  no  fcble !" 

His  hands  stretched  greedily  as  to  seize  the 
phial,  and  he  cried,  imploringly,  "  More,  more !" 
HaKHin  replaced  the  vessel  in  the  folds  of  his 
robe,  and  answered : 

"I  will  not  renew  thy  yontb,  but  I  will  re- 
lease thee  from  bodily  su&iiug ;  I  will  leave 
Hw  mind  and  tlie  sonl  free  from  the  pangs  of  the 
flesh,  to  reconcile,  if  yet  possible,  their  long  war. 
Hy  skill  may  afford  thee  months  yet  for  repent- 
ance; seek,  in  that  interval,  to  atone  for  the  evil 
of  sixty  yean;  apply  thy  wealth  where  it  may 
most  compensate  for  iqjury  done,  most  relieve 
tha  indigent,  and  most  aid  the  virtnoos.  Listen 
to  thy  Ksuoiae.    Humble  thyself  in  pr^er." 

Qrayle  departed,  sighing  heavily,  and  mutter- 
ing to  hims^ 

lie  next  day  Haioon  sunmumed.  Sir  Philip 
Derral,  and  said  to  him : 

"Depart  to  Dasascns.  In  that  city  the  Fes- 
tilraioe  has  ^ipearad.  Go  thither  thon,  to  heal 
and  to  save.  la  this  casket  are  stored  the 
anicst'  antiiloles  to  the  poison  of  the  plague. 
Of  that  essence,  undiluted  and  pnrc,  which 
tempts  to  the  imdne  prolongation  of  soul  in  the 
prison  of  flesh,  this  rasket  contains  not  a  drop. 
I  eorse  not  my  friend  with  so  mournful  a  boon. 
^Dioa  hast  learned  enough  of  my  art  to  know  by 
what  aimples  the  health  of  the  temperate  is 
easily  restored  to  its  balance^  and  their  path  to 


thegrave  smoothed  fmra  pain.  Notmoie  should 
Man  covet  fmta  Nature  for  the  solace  and  weal 
of  the  body.  Nobler  gifts  far  thM  aught  for  the 
body  this  casket  contains.  Herein  are  the  es- 
aences  which  quicken  the  life  of  those  duplicate  ' 
senses  that  lie  dormant  and  coiled  in  their  chry- 
salis web,  awaiting  the  wings  of  a  fatuie  develop- 
ment—the senses  by  which  we  can  see,  though 
not  with  the  eye,  and  hear,  but  not  by  the  ear. 
Herein  are  the  links  between  Man's  mind  and 
Natnre's ;  herein  are  secrets  more  precious  even 
thim  these— those  extracts  of  light  which  enable 
the  Sonl  to  distinguish  itself  from  the  Mind,  and 
discriminate  the  spiritual  life,  not  more  from  life 
carnal  than  life  intellectual.  Where  thou  seest 
some  noble  intellect,  studious  of  Nature,  intent 
upon  Truth,  yet  ignoring  the  fact  that  all  animal 
life  has  a  mind,  and  Man  alone  on  the  earth  ever 
asked,  and  has  asked,  &am  the  hour  his' step 
trod  the  Earth  and  his  eye  sought  the  Heaven, 
'  Have  I  not  a  soul— can  it  perish  f  —  there, 
such  aids  to  the  soul,  in  the  innermost  vision 
voncbsafed  to  the  mind,  thon  mayst  lawfully  nse. 
But  the  treasures  contained  in  this  casket  are 
like  all  which  a  mortal  can  win  from  the  mines 
he  explores ; — good  or  ill  in  their  uses  as  they 
pass  to  the  hands  of  the  good  or  the  evil.  Thou 
wilt  never  conflde  them  but  to  those  who  will  not 
abuse ;  and  even  then,  thou  art  an  adept  too  versed 
in  the  mysteries  of  Nature  not  to  discriminate 
between  the  powers  that  may  serve  the  good  to 
good  ends,  and  the  powers  that  ma;  tempt  the 
good — where  less  wise  than  experience  has  made 
thee  and  me— to  the  ends  that  »ie  evil ;  and  not 
even  to  thy  Mend,  the  most  virtuous- if  less 
proof  gainst  passion,  than  thou  and  I  have  be- 
come—wilt thou  confide  such  contents  of  the 
casket  as  mAy  work  on  tiie  fancy,  to  deafen  the 
conscience,  and  imperil  the  souL" 

Sir  Philip  took  the  casket,  and  with  it  direc- 
tions for  use,  which  he  did  not  detail.  He 
then  spoke  to  Haroun  about  Louis  Qrayle,  who 
had  inspired  Mm  with  a  mingled  sentiment  of  ad- 
miration and  abhorrence;  of  pity  and  terror.  And 
Haroun  answered,  Hepeatii^,  thus,  the  words 
ascribed  to  turn,  so  far  as  I  can  trust,  in  regard 
to  them — as  to  all  else  in  this  marvellous  nar- 
rative—to  a  memory  habitually  tenacious  even 
in  ordinary  matters,  and  strained  to  the  ut- 
most extent  of  its  power,  by  the  strangeness  of 
the  ideas  presented  to  it,  and  the  intensity  of 
my  personal  interest  in  whatever  admitted 
a  ray  into  that  cloud  which,  gathering  fast 
over  my  reason,  now  threatened  storm  to  my 
affections: 

)  "  When  the  mortal  deliberately  allies  himself 
to  the  spirits  of  evil,  he  surrenders  the  citadel  of 
his  being  to  the  guvd  of  its  enemies;  and  those 
who  look  from  without  can  only  ^mly  guess 
what  passes  within  the  pi«ciucts  abantkined  to 
Powers  whose  very  nature  ve  shrink  to  oontem- 
pl^  lest  our  mere  gaze  should  inrite  them. 
This  man,  whom  thou  pitieat,  is  not  yet  everlast- 
ingly consigned  to  the  fiends ;  because  his  sonl  stiU 
stro^les  against  tit""     His  life  has  betti  one 
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long  war  between  his  m(«lleet  which  ia  mighlr 
•nd  hia  si^  vfaioh  is  feebte.  1^  intellect, 
ttmed  ud  winged  by  the  paaaions,  baa  be- 
nded and  (^pressed  the  bodI  ;  but  Uie  mhiI 
has  i»m  oeaaed  to  ceptDB  and  to  rapent.  And 
'  at  momenls  it  haa  gained  its  inherent  asoendaiiB]', 
pcnnaded  Tcraige  to  dn^  the  pre7  it  had  seized, 
tamed  the  inirni  astisf  from  hatred  and  wnth 
into  mnronted  paths  oJFehaiitj  and  love.  In  the 
kmg  doint  el  gnilt,  there  have  been  green  spoU 
and  fwutaitts  erf  good.  The  fiends  have  occa- 
pied  the  intellect  whidt  invoked  them,  but  they 
have  umr  j^  Utoranghlf  mastered  &e  soul 
wtd^thdrpfeseDoei^pab.  Intheitrngglethat 
DOrpaMa  withio  that  breast,  amidrttbe  flickera 
of  waning  mcotalitr,  only  Allah,  whose  eje  oerer 
slnmbeis,  can  aid." 

Hannm  Iben  coi^dnned,  in  wordj  yet  more 
itDUge  and  yet  more  deeply  graved  in  my 
metaarj: 

"Here  have  been  men  (thou  mayst  bave 
known  sueh),  who,  after  an  illnesi  in  which  life 
itsdf  MMved  mBpended,  haveaiiaen,  as  ontof  a 
■kep,  with  diaracten  wholly  changed.  Before, 
perhaps  geitle  and  good  and  tmthfol,  they  now 
beoonte  bitter,  malignant,  and  false,  la  the  per- 
sons and  Um  things  they  had  before  loved,  they 
erinee  rt^ngnaace  and  loathing.  Sometimes  this 
cb««e  is  N  marked  aad  imtioual,  that  their 
kindred  asaibe  it  to  madaen.  Not  the  madness 
whi(^  affecta  then  in  the  wdinary  bBBtneas  of  life, 
but  Uiat  w*™*  turns  into  haiahness  and  discord 
Qui  moral  harmony  that  results  from  natures 
iriioleindoomplete.  Bat  there  are  derviahes  who 
b(dd  that  in  that  ill9es^  which  had  for  its  time  the 
likeoMt  of  death,  the  soul  itself  haa  passed  awi^, 
and  aa  evil  gnins  baa  ftied  itaeU  into  the  body 
and  the  brain,  thus  left  T(»d  of  tbnr  fotmn  tenant, 
and  animates  them  in  the  imaceonntiAle  change 
fajmthepwttothepreMntexistenDe.  Sttchmys- 
t«iea  have  fbnted  Ko  part  of  my  study,  and  I  tell 
yon  the  ocajeatnte  tweived  in  tlie  £ast  without 
)i«»wjiiig  a  jupiuBfw*  whether  of  iuerednlity  or 
belief.  Botif,  in  tbis  war  between  the  mind  whidi 
the  fiends  We  seised  and  the  soul  which  im- 
^otestefugerf  Allah;  it  while  the  mind  of  ym 
bvvdlet  now  ooivflts  liite  lengthened  on  earth  for 
the  enjoynMBta  it  had  perrated  its  fiunilties  to 
seekai^  tolndinsin,  and  covets  so  eagedy  that 
it  would  shrink  from  no  crime,  and  revolt  &om 
no  fiend,  that  oonld  promise  the  gift — the  soul 
shudderingly  impknes  to  be  saved  from  new 
gmlt,  and  would  rather  abide  by  the  judgment  of 
Allah  on  the  nu  that  have  dadtned  it,  than 
pass  for  ever  irredeemably  away  to  the  demons :  if 
this  be  10,  what  if  the  soul's  petition  be  beard— 
what  if  it  rise  from  the  rains  around  it— what  if 
the  mine  be  left  to  the  witchcraft  that  seeks  to 
r^Miild  thonF  There,  if  denons  might  enter, 
thstwhichtiteysonght  as  their  prize  has  esc^ed 
them;  that  which  they  Bud  woold  mock  them  by 
its  own  inoom]^etaiess  eves  in  evil.  In  vmn 
might  aumal  life  the  most  perfect  be  given  to  the 
niaohine  of  the  flesh;  in  vain  mig^  the  mind, 
freed  from  the  dieck  of  the  soul,  be  left  to  roam 


at  will  through  a  brain  stoted  with  memories  <tf 
knowledge  snd  skilled  in  the  command  of  its 
faculties ;  in  vain,  in  »Hiliijnn  toall  that  bodyand 
bnia  bestow  on  the  normal  ctmdition  of  maiK 
might  unhallowed  reminisomees  pdher  all  the 
arts  and  the  cbanns  of  the  sorcery  by  iriiiah  the 
fiends  tempted  the  soul,  beCxe  it  fled,  through 
the  passicns  of  fiesh  and  Uie  cravings  of  mind: 
the  Thing,  thus  devoid  of  a  sonl,  would  be 
an  instrument  <rf  evil,  doobtless;  bnt  an  in- 
stmmeot  that  of  itself  could  not  design,  iureu^ 
and  complete.  The  demons  themselves  oonld 
have  no  pennaomit  hold  on  the  perishabls  ma- 
terials. They  might  enter  it  for  some  glorany 
end  which  Allah  permits  in  bis  inscrutaUe 
wisdom;  but  they  conld  leave  it  no  traoe  what 
Qwy  pass  from  it,  because  there  is  no  ocmsoiBice 
where  sool  is  wanting.  The  human  aaimal  withr 
out  soul,  bnt  otherwise  made  felicitoasly  pa- 
feot  in  its  mere  vital  o^anisation,  mi^  ravags 
and  destroy,  aa  the  tiger  and  the  serpent  m^ 
destroy  snd  ravage,  and,  the  moment  after,  would 
sport  in  the  sunlight  harmless  aztd  nyoioing, 
becatkse,  like  the  serpent  and  the  tiger,  it  is  in- 
capable of  remorse." 

"  Wl^  startle  my  wonder,"  sud  Derval,  "with 
90  fentaatic  an  image  P' 

"  BecsuMi,  possibly,  the  image  may  oone  into 
palpable  form !  I  faiow,  while  I  q^eak  to  the^ 
that  this  miseniblc  man  is  «lling  to  his  aid  the 
evil  Boitery  over  which  he  boasts  his  oontn^ 
To  ^un  Qie  end  he  desires,  he  most  pass  Ukou^ 
a  crime.  Sorcery  whispers  to  him  bow  to  pus 
through  it,  secure  bom  the  deteotkMV  of  man. 
The  soul  resbts,  but,  in  resisting,  is  weak  againat 
the  tyranny  of  the  mind  to  winch  it  has  sub- 
mitted so  ]aag.  Question  me  no  mne.  But  if 
I  vanish  fron  thine  eyes,  if  thou  bear  that  the 
death  lAicb,  to  my  sorrow  and  in  my  fooliahiteas 
I  have  &iled  to  rect^nise  as  the  mercifal  mi- 
nister d  ^GSlven,  has  removed  me  at  last  from 
the  earth,  believe  that  the  FaJe  Visitant  was  wd- 
ame.  and  that  I  hmably  aec^  as  a  blessed  re- 
lease the  lot  of  our  commim  hnmaBity." 

^  Philip  went  to  Daanseos.  Itoe^  he  found 
the  peBtilenoe  raging— there,  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  core  of  the  afficted ;  in  no  mn^  instanoe, 
so,  at  least,  he  dedaisd,  did  the  antidotes  straed 
'   the  casket  frtilra their  effect.    Thepi  " 
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when  the  news  resetted  bim  that  Haronn  wm  no 
more.  The  Sage  hod  been  found,  <meDMniiaK  life- 
less in  hia  Btditsry  home,  and,  aoorading  to 
popular  nuDonr,  marks  cm  bis  throst  betni^ 
the  murderoos  hand  of  the  atnot^.  Simul- 
taueonsiy,  Louis  Graylehaddisappearad  from  the 
city,  snd  was  supposed  t«  have  shsred  the  &te  at 
HaroaB.and  be^  secretly  buried  by  the  assaoiiu 
who  had  deprived  him  of  life.  Sit  Phitq>  hastened 
to  Aleppo.  There,  he  asentaised  iitt  at  the 
night  in  which  Haioun  died,  Oiayle  did  not  dis- 
appear  alone ;  with  him,  wne  also  misaiBg  two  of 
his  numerous  snite ;  the  one,  ea  Ar»b  wowm, 
nsned  Ayesha,  who  hsd  for  some  yean  been 
his  eonstsnt  oompanioDB,  his  pupil  and  avD- 
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clat«  ia  tlw  niTstic  pnctices  to  whioh  his  in- 
tellect had  been  debased,  aad  who  was  said 
to  have  ncqaired  a  singnlar  influence  over  him, 
partly  hy  her  beantj,  and  putlf  b;  the  ten- 
denftss  with  which  she  had  nnrsed  hua  thioogh 
his  long  decline :  the  other,  an  Indian,  specdnUy 
'    assigned  to  her  service,  of  whom  all  the  wild 
I    relaioen   of    Grafie    spoke    with  detestation 
'    and   terror.     He    was   believed  by  them  to 
I    belong  to  that  mnrderons  sect  of  fukaties  whose 
existence  u  a  cmnmnnity  has  only  recently 
I    been  made  known  to  Surape,  aai  who  strangle 
I    their  nnsnspecting  victim  in  the  Srm  bdief 
I    tiiat  they  thei^y  propitiate  the  favoar  of  the 
I    goddess  they"  serve.     The  corrent  opinion  at 
Aleppo  was,  that  if  these  two  persons  had 
Hpired  to  mnrdei  Hui>ud,  perhaps  for  the  sake 
of  the  treasures  he  was  swd  to  possesj,  it  was 
still  more  certain  tiiat  they  had  made  away  with 
their  own  Wnglwh  brd,  whether  for  the  sake  of 
the  jewels  he  wore  about  him,  or  for  the  sake  of 
treasnres  less  doubtful  than  those  imputed  to 
Hanmn — and  of  whioh  the  hiding-place  wooM 
I    them  be  mach  better  known.    "  I  did  not  share 
!    that  opinion,"  wrote  the  narrator ;  "  for  I  assored 
I    myself  that  Ayesha  sincerely  loved  her  awful 
'    master ;  and  that  love  need  emte  no  wonder,  for 
Louis  On^e  was  one  whom  if  a  woman,  and  es- 
pecially a  woman  of  the  East,  hod  once  lored, 
before  old  af^  and  in&rmity  fell  on  him,  she 
would  lore  and  oheriah  still  more  devotedly  when 
it  became  ber  task  to  protect  the  being  who,  in 
his  day  of  power  and  command,  had  exalted  his 
slave  into  the  rank  of  his  pupil  and  companion. 
AmI  the  Indian  whom  Qrajle  bad  assigned  to 
her  service,  was  allowed  to  have  that  bnite 
kind  of  fidelity  whidi,  thon^it  reooils  &dd  so 
crime  for  a  master,  refuses  all  ccime  against 

"I  oame  to  the  ooticlnsion  that  Haroun  had 
beenmurderedbyordet  of  Louis  Grsyle— forthe 
eake  of  the  diiii  of  life— murdered  by  Jmna  the 
Strangler;  and  that  Grayle  himself  had  been  aided 
in  his  flif^t  from  Aleppo,  sod  tended,  through 
the  effects  of  the  life-giving  drug  thus  mm^ 
derously  obtained,  by  the  womanly  bve  of 
iht  Arab  woman,  Afeaha.  These  convictions 
(since  I  could  not—without  being  lidiculed  as  the 
wildest  of  dupes — even  bint  at  the  vital  elixir)  I 
failed  to  impress  cm  the  Eastern  offlciaJs,  or  even 
on  a  countryman  of  my  own  whom  I  chanced  to 
find  at  Aleppo.  They  only  arrived  at  wliat 
seemed  tbe  common-sense  verdict— viz.  Haroun 
mif^t  hwe  been  strangled,  or  mi^t  have  died 
I  in  a  fit  (the  body,  little  examined,  was  buried 
I  long  before  I  oame  to  iJeppo) ;  Louis  Qrayle 
I  vasnnidBredbyhisowntreicbefQnsdependeiUs. 
I  But  all  baoe  of  the  fugitives  wu  lost. 
'  "And  now,"  wrote  Sir  Philip,  "I  will  state 
by  wU  meana  I  disoorered  that  Louis  Giayle 
still  itred — changed  &om  age  into  youth;  a 
new  EcoiD,  a  new  being;  realiwng,  I  vuily 
bdieve,  the  image  which  Haroon's  words 
had  niied  np,  in  wbt^  then  seemed  to  me 
the  metq^yiica  of  phantasy;  criminal,  without 


consciousness  of  crime ;  the  dreadeat  of  the  mere 
animal  race;  an  iucamation  of  the  blind  powers 
of  Nature— beaotifnl  and  joyous,  wanton,  and 
terrible,  and  destroying !  Sudi  as  ancient  myths 
have  personified  in  the  idols  of  Oriental  creeds; 
such  Bs  Nature,  of  herself,  might  form  man  in  her 
moments  of  favour,  if  man  were  wholly  the 
animal,  and  spirit  were  no  longer  the  essential 
distinction  between  himself  and  the  races  to  which 
by  superior  fonnation  and  subtler  peroeptions 
he  would  still  be  the  king, 

"But  (Am  being  is  yet  more  dire  and  portentous 
than  the  mere  unimal  man,  for  in  hlnr  are  not  only 
the  fr^menlary  memories  of  a  pristine  intelli- 
gence which  no  mind,  nnoided  by  tbe  presence  of 
soul,  could  have  origmolly  compassed,  but  amidst 
that  intelligence  are  the  secrets  of  the  m^io 
wWoh  is  learned  through  the  agencies  of  spirita, 
to  our  race  the  most  hostile.  And  who  sh^l  say 
whether  the  fiends  do  not  enter  at  thur  will  this 
void  and  deserted  t«mple  wh^ioe  the  soul  has  de- 
parted, and  use  as  their  tools,  passive  and  un- 
conscious, all  the  faculties  wbich,  skilful  in 
sorcery,  still  place  a  Mind  at  the  control  of  theb 
malice? 

"  It  was  in  the  interest  excited  in  me  by  the 
strange  and  terrible  fate  that  befel  an  Armenian 
hmily  with  which  I  was  slightly  acqoalnted,  that 
I  first  traced,  in  the  creature  I  am  now,  about  to 
describe,  and  whose  course  I  devote  myself  to 
watch  sad  tmst  to  bring  toa  close— the  mur- 
derer of  Hamun  for  the  sake  of  tbe  elixir  of 

"Li  this  Armenian  fimulv  there  were  three 
daughters ;  one  of  them -*' 

I  had  just  read  thus  far  when  a  dim  Shadow 
fell  over  the  page,  and  a  cold  air  aeemed  to 
laeathe  on  me.  Cold— so  cold,  that  my  Uood 
my  veina  as  if  suddenly  &:oieD !  Invo- 
luntarily I  started,  and  looked  up,  sure  that  some 
^lastly  presence  was  in  tbe  room.  And  tiien, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wall,  I  beheld  an  mi- 
aubstantial  likeness  of  a  human  fonn.  Shadow  I 
call  it,  but  the  word  is  not  strictly  correct^ 
wsB  luminous,  though  witjk  a  pale 
In  some  exhibition  in  London  there  is 
shown  a  curious  instance  of  optical  Ulnsion; 
at  the  end  of  a  corridor  yon  see,  apparently  in 
strong  light,  a  human  skulL  Ton  are  convinced 
it  is  there  as  you  approach;  it  is,  however,  only  a 
reflexion  from  a  skull  at  a  distance.  The  image 
before  me  was  less  vivid,  leas  seemingly  promi- 
nent than  is  tbe  illoaion  I  speak  of.  I  was  not 
deceived.  I  felt  it  was  a  spectmm,  a  phantasn\ 
but  I  felt  no  less  surely  that  it  was  a  reflexion 
firom  an  animate  form— the  form  and  the  face  of 
Uaigrave ;  it  was  there,  distinct,  unmistakable. 
Conceiving  that  he  himself  must  be  behind  me,  I 
sought  to  rise,  to  turn  rosad,  to  examine.  I 
could  not  move :  limb  and  muscle  were  over- 
mastered by  some  incomprehensble  spell.  Gradu- 
ally my  senses  forsook  me,  I  became  nnoouseious 
as  well  as  motionleeS'  When  I  lecorered  I 
heard  the  otock  strike  Three.  I  must  have 
heea  nearly  two  hoars  insensible ;  the  candles 
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There  is  probablj  no  conntrj  in  Europe 
where,  compared  with  the  amount  of  the  popii- 
o  little  is  spent  in  gratuiti '-  ""~ 


of  ^tuities,  I  001  in  no  iraj  treating 
chaiitabk  donatioiiB,  contribntioua  to  good 
works,  poblic  or  _pri7ate,  or  indeed  of  any 
branch  of  almsgiving.  M;  assertion  is  made 
trith  regard  rataer  to  camolimentarj  presents, 
what  were  formerly  tennea  Tails,  or  more  pro- 
perly valei,  and  now  are  more  generally  known 
B8  tips.  In  other  countries  immense  sums  are 
disbnraed  in  this  way.  In  Holland,  a  gentle- 
man going  to  spend  a  night  at  a  friend's  honse 
will  leave  a  aam  not  much  short  of  three  pounds 
behind  him  distribnted  among  the  servants.  In 
Selginm,  as  a  gaest  leaves  the  house  where  he 
has  been  feasting,  he  passes  down  a  lane  of 
domestics,  who  stand  there  waiting  to  be 
^pedj  and  in  Trance,  the  HrentKt,  or  New 
Xeac's  gifts,  amoant  to  soch  a  tax  that  I  have 
even  seen  a  French  work  oa  the  national  cus- 
toms obtaining  in  France,  in  which  the  reader 
is  recommended  to  feign  a  month's  absence 
from  Paris  at  llie  coming  in  of  the  new  vear,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  otherwise  inevitable  d^n 
aponhis&nancea, 

£nt  though  the  imposts  laid  upon  as  in  this 
country  aielighter  than  those  by  whichsome  of 
our  neighbours  are  burdened,  we  ourselves  have 
yet,  in  conneiion  with  this  subject,  serious 
matter  for  complaint,  as  an;  person  of  limited 
income,  and  of  social  habits,  will  And  if  he  will 
systematically  set  down  all  that  he  spends  in 
gratuities  in  the  course  of  a  single  jtai.  Those 
who  EO  out  a  great  deal,  or  who  visit  mnch  at 
friends'  bouses,  and  those  who  travel,  will  find 
this  especially,  though  they  are  far  from  being 
the  only  classes  which  suffer  largely  in  this  waj. 
But  perliaps  the  members  of  the  comlnunity  on 
whom  the  necessity  of  spending  money  in  gra- 
tuities falls  most  heavily,  are  young  men  of  good 
birth  and  connexions,  nut  narrow  means;  and 
unmamed  ladies  similarly  situated.  Hauj  a 
yonng  ensign^or  comet —this  is  no  imaginarv  case 
—who  is  al  this  time  of  year  actually  nnaole  to 
accept  the  offer  of  a  day's  shootine;  at  a  country- 
house,  because  he  really  cannot  afford  the  sum 
which  he  will  be  expected  to  spend  among  the  ser- 
vants with  whom  the  day's  transactions  will  bring 
him  in  contact.  And  well  nav  he  ahrink  from  so 
expensive  a  day's  pleasure.  By  the  time  that  lie 
has  presented  the  gamekeeper  with  a  guinea-fee, 
by  the  time  that  the  butler  has  been  rewarded 
in  a  manner  becoming  that  gCDtleman's  dignity, 
by  the  time  that  the  man  who  brings  the  hot 
water  and  the  brushed  clothes  into  the  room  in 
the  morning,  the  housemaid,  the  gamekeeper^i 
assistants,  andperbaps  the  groom  wno  drives  our 
youiig  friend  over  to  the  station  in  a  dog-cart, 
liAve  all  been  dulj  acknowledged,  the  guest  will 


find  Uiat  his  day's  shooting  has,  in  gratuities 
alone,  cost  him  upwards  of  a  couple  of  pounds, 
a  sum  which,  if  be  gets  many  invitations,  he  wiU 
lied  it  very  inconvenient  to  spend  whenever  he 
ventures  to  accept  one  of  them.  It  is  really 
difficult  to  understand  why  this  state  of  thiun 
should  exist.  Every  one  of  these  servants  is 
well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  weil  paid.  Their 
wages  are  paid  bv  their  master  that  they  may 
do  their  work,  fulfil  all  the  duties  of  their  re- 
spective positions,  andamongotherthings.most 
assured!;,  attend  to  tbe  wanU  of  tbeir  maater'a 
guests.  Why  are  those  guests  to  oontribnts  a 
supplementary  salary,  aod  a  hi^  one  too,  fee 
the  benefit  of  each  one  of  theit  friend's  do- 
mestics P 

Bnt  the  evil  of  which  we  are  complaining  ia 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  depredations  wluch 
we  suffer  from  when  we  fall  into  the  hands  of 
our  friend's  gamekeepers  or  other  of  liis  re- 
tainers. When  we  come  in  contact  with  hotel 
or  tavern  waiters,  with  railway  porters,  and  with 
other  officials  of  tlie  same  kini^  are  we  not  im- 
mediately expected  to  dive  into  our  waistcoat- 
pocliets  f  It  is  very  well  to  say  tliat  the  different 
railwa;  stations  have  notices  placed  about  them 
to  tlie  effect  that  the  porters  hare  no  right  to 
receive  an;  fee  in  return  for  the  services  ren- 
dered b;  them  to  the  public.  It  is  vety  weH 
also  to  put  down  "  attendance"  in  the  hotel  bill, 
and  to  say  that  servants  are  "  charged  for."  The 
fact— whatever  the  theory  may  oe — tbe  fael, 
we  say,  is,  that  if  a  railway-porter  does  not  see 
sixpence  or  a  shilling  gleaming  in  your  eye  he 
will  be  reluctant  to  show  you  an;  attention. 
Be  the  rules  what  they  mav,  the  porter  who 
renders  you  any  service  at  uie  railway  statioa 
demands  a  recompense  for  it,  just  as  plainly  and 
unmistakably  by  hit  manner  and  bearing  as  if 
he  asked  for  it  in  so  man;  words;  while  in  the 
case  of  the  hotel  waiter  we  arc  worse  off  stilL 
as  his  services  are  charged  for  in  the  bill,  and 
he  yet  expects  (and  generall;  gets)  a  fee  besides, 
to  induce  him,  we  suppose,  to  put  up  with  the 
affront  of  being  mentioned  in  his  master's  little 
account. 

I  believe  that  none  but  ver;  stringent  'mea- 
sures will  ever  be  of  service  in  gettmg  rid 
of  the  gratuit;  tax.  I  have  heard,  though  X 
cannot  vouch  for  the  fact,  that  there  are  some 
proprietors  of  coantr^  mansions  wbo  pat  up  ia 
all  the  spare  rooms  in  their  houses  an  earnest 
request  that  no  money  ma;  be  given  b;  an^ 
^uest  to  the  servants  of  the  estabuskment,  as  it 
IS  contrary  to  the  mle  of  the  bouse  that  they 
should  receive  it.  It  must  be  owned  that  sucb 
a  system  as  this  would  give  to  a  country-house 
rather  tbe  look  of  an  inn,  but  the  rule,  in  itself, 
would  be  an  excellent  one.  Tbe  question  is, 
whether  it  would  be  in  an;  degree  mote  effeotivs 
than  the  somewhat  simihtr  annonnoement  found 
at  railway  stations  ?  Would  it  resll;  artett  the 
baud  of  the  guest  on  its  way  to  his  waiitooat- 
pocket  ?  I  should  be  disposed  to  fear  not. 
The  real  &kult  in  tUs  matter  lies  more,  far 
more,  with  the  giver  of  the  gratuity  tiiaa  willi 
the  reoeirer.    It  is  not,  •«  might  at  first  bo 
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■oppoMd,  sn    Bvidenoe  o(  gnierotitj  thkt 
man  is  in  this  waj  irhat  b  called  "ready  vitli 
hia  monej."    It  is  much  more  an  evidence  of 

Tanitj  and  love  of  appiobation.  A  man  is  afraid 
of  beug  tiionght  mean,  or  worse,  ignorant  of  the 
VBTS  of  the  world,  or,  worse  than  all — poor ; 
and  so  he  impoverishes  himself  tunu  his 
liberality  aside  &om  channels  in  which  it  might 
da  good,  or,  perhnpa,  neglects  just  cUims  upon 
him  in  order  that  he  mav  obtain  the  good 
Opinion  of  the  servants'-hall,  or  he  thought  a 
fine  fellow  bj  a  railwajpoi'terorataTera waiter. 
I  hare  sud  that  it  ia  uij  belief  that  onlr  ver; 
striugeDt  measurei  will  meet  this  defecb  in  our 
ajstem,  and  I  repeat  it.  The  class  of  persons 
whose  monej  ia  their  sole  claim  to  respect  Is  a 
large  one,  and  their  readiness  to  make  luge  pur- 
chases in  the  respect-uiaiket  is  very  great,  and 
I  believe  that  noihin^  short  of  a  conviction  on 
the  part  of  a  domestic  servant  that  he  vronld 
lose  Ills  place,  or  on  the  part  of  a  railway  porter 
that  he  would  infalliblv  be  discharge^  would 
enable  either  of  those  luuctionaries  to  repulse 
with  soScIent  vigour  the  overtures  of  one  who 
is  expending  his  capital  in  bujing,  literally, 
"golden  opinions  of  all  sorts  of  men." 

Of  course,  in  the  case  of  domeatle  servants  it 
would  be  TCEv  difficult  to  Bnd  a  remedy  for  tlie 
evil.  The  suDJeet  is  a  very  delicate  one,  and  the 
master  of  a  iiouse  could  hardly  speak  of  it  to  a 
guest.  Still,  were  public  attention  directed  to 
tbe  finding  of  a  remedy,  one  need  not  despair. 
Sut  with  legacd  to  the  other  cl^— the  railway 
porter,  and  the  hotel  or  tavem  servant— there  is 
no  sort  of  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  great  and 
most  desirable  change.  Once  let  it  be  distinctly 
understood  that  the  salaried  servant  of  a  railway 
company  or  the  paid  waiter  at  an  hotel  would 
be  most  certainlydischarged  if  he  received  a  fee, 
let  this  be  no  empty  threat,  but  a  system  vigi. 
lantly  and  strictly  carried  out,  and  there  would 
be  an  end  of  the  cviL  The  consequence  would 
be  that  a  very  vexatious  extortion,  for  which  it 
must  be  remembeced  the  victim  must  be  pre- 
pared at  the  momcut  with  the  proper  change, 
would  be  done  away  with,  one  item  m  the  list  of 
the  traveller's  annoyaucea  would  be  removed, 
and  thoae  whose  circumstances  render  it  neces- 
sary that  their  expenses  should  be  curtailed  as 
mucli  as  possible,  would  not  be  exposed  to  neg- 
lectful and  careless  treatment,  while  porters 
■nd  waiters  are  bestowing  all  their  favours  upon 
the  gentieman  whose  finger  and  thumb,  hovering 
about  the  region  of  his  waistcoat-pocket,  seem 
to  suggest  that  their  ottenliosa  will  not  pass 
unacknowledged. 

Fale,  valeU,  I  would  gladly  say  to  the  whole 
tribe  of  vales.  Many  is  the  unhappy  moment 
that  B  man  passes  while  undecided  as  to  how 
much  he  is  expected  to  give  in  such  lusatis- 
tactory  alms.  It  is  hard  to  settle  this  matter 
well  to  a  shilling ;  and  then  how  uncomfortable 

Jou  feel,  as  you  stand  at  the  hotel  door  waltinf; 
ir  your  cab,  with  an  insufficiently  feo'd  waiter 
at  your  side,  eyeingyou  ilia  disparaging  manner. 
How  one  hates  that  man  during  that  short  period ! 
Miseiabie  you  feel  if  you  hare  not  given  enougbj 


a  weak  fool  if  yoa  have  bestowed  too  much ; 
there  ia  no  satisfactory  medium,  depend  upon  it. 

I  am  not  at  all  snre  which  I  hate  moat :  the 
contemptnons  and  malignant  conduct  cf  the 
waiter  who  has  not  had  enough,  or  the  mi 
slavering,  unmanly,  snivelling,  obsequious  ._ 
ciousness  of  the  overpaid  official.  Certainly,  In 
the  case  of  the  first,  one  feels  one's  self-respect 
unimpaired  j  while  with  the  last-mentioned  syco- 
phant, hovering  smilingly  about,  whisking  off 
bits  of  dust  from  one's  coat,  making  remarks 
upon  the  weather,  bowing,  smirking,  and  fawn- 
bg  at  every  turn,  I  feel  ashamed  for  him  and  of 
myself,  and  not  to  be  relieved  till  the  cab  door 
ht^  shut  him  out,  and  he  has  returned  to  the 
coETee-room  to  cringe  before  the  next  victim. 

But  even  when  we  have  got  clear  of  the  train, 
when  we  have  left  our  friend's  country-house  and 
got  fairly  away  from  the  hotel  waiters,  we  hare 
still  not  done  with  the  gratuity  nuisance.  If 
Black  Care  sits  behind  the  horseman,  does  it  not 
sit  before  the  driver  in  a  fly  or  hired  broughan  , 

the  person  of  the  coachman.  All  the  time 
that  I  am  driving  home  from  that  dinner-party 
at  Oamberwell,  I  do  not  mind  owning  that  I  am 
mentally  occupied  in  trying  to  decide  whether 
I  will  give  the  coachman  eigh teen-pence,  two 
shillings,  or  half-a-crown.  I  tear  my  brain  to 
pieces  with  indecision  on  this  sulJEct.  My  wife 
and  my  sister  are  In  the  carnage  with  me, 
and  doubtless  think,  as  I  am  looking  from  the 
'  idow,  that  I  am  observing  the  ohiecis  which 

pass,  as  we  whisk  along  the  gas-lit  road.  It 
is  not  so— my  mind  is  entirely  occupied  with 
the  arithmetical  pioblem  just  mentioned,  till 
at  last  I  say  to  mpelt,  "  Perish  tlie  lucre  1"  and 
decide  on  the  half-crown,  which  is  a  great  deal 
nuch,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  matter, 
and  be  able  to  join  my  companions  comfort- 
ably in  pitching  into  the  gcests  with  whom  we 
have  just  been  mingling.  Why  is  tbat  plea- 
sure, that  great  pleasure,  to  be  mitigated,  and 
shorn  of  half  its  delights  by  the  presence  of 
that  half-crown  floalbg  about  my  mmdF  Why 
does  not  that  man—how  I  hate  his  bock  as  he 
sits  there  on  the  coocb-box  occupied  with  much 
the  same  thoughts  which  arc  tormenting  me 
inside ! — why  does  not  that  man,  I  repeat,  re- 
ceive a  salary  from  his  master?  What  right 
has  his  employer  to  hire  him,  and  then  expect 
-:  to  pay  liis  wages  F 

Why,  again,  am  I  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  boi- 
opener  when  I  go  to  the  ploy  F  At  one  theatre  in 
the  metropolis,  and  at  one  only,  am  I  kept  faith 
with  In  that  respect.  May  that  theatre  prosper. 
It  does  prosper.  Long  may  it  continue  to  do 
so.  May  its  pieces  run,  as  one  of  them  has 
already,  for  hundreds  of  nights.  Even  were  tlie 
dramatic  entertainment  at  the  New  Adelphi 
many  degrees  less  admirable  than  it  is.  It  wonhl 
be  a  pleasure  to  go  there  slmpl;^  on  account  of 
the  noble  way  in  which  tlie  gratuity  nuisance  has 
there  been  abolished  by  Mr.  Webster.  The  civility 
and  attention  which  you  receive  at  that  theatre 
exceed  ony  to  be  met  with  elsewhere,  and  not 
one  penny  may  be  received  by  any  one  of  the 
box-openers  or  other  officials.     Kigoroualy  is 
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this  rule  adhered  to,  and  conBtuit  is  the  Tigi- 
hnce  necessary  for  cuTjiiig  it  out.  For, 
sliameful  to  mj,  there  is  a  section  of  the  public 
HO  boselj  puru-piond,  so  nneuj  unless  its 
cIeuius  to  the  title  of  gentlenum  are  incessuitlT 
asserted  by  money  payments,  that  thev  try  in  oU 
sorts  of  TBjB  to  foroe  the  serraius  of  the 
theatre  to  disobey  the  rales  nader  which  the^ 
liuid  their  offices.  Men  have  even  floi^  their 
money  down  on  the  floor  when  it  has  beeo  le- 
HpectfuUy  declined  by  those  vho  hold  their 
situations  on  condition  of  being  able  to  resist 
such  cruel  temptaUon. 

How  is  it  at  other  theatres  F  To  begin  with, 
you  pa^  a  shilling  when  you  t^e  yoor  plac«,  to 
secure  its  being  kept  for  you,  and,  as  if  this  was 
not  enoQgh,  the  man  who  opens  the  door  of  that 
box,  a  portion  of  which  distinctly  belongs  to 
TOQ  for  that  ereiiiiiE,  thmsts  a  playbill  in  your 
face,  which,  if  you  happen,  in  absence  of  mind 
or  momentary  feebleness  of  character,  to  accept, 
you  are  expected  to  pay  for  at  the  rate  of  six- 
pence if  yon  are  a  low,  mean-spirited  creature, 
<ff  one  sbilline  if  you  ue  a  geatteman.  Should 
jou  be,  like  uie  pre«^  wnter,  of  the  former 
order  of  human  beings,  it  will  be  your  pnctise  to 
decline  the  bill,  when  you  will  find  that  the  box- 
opener  is  doll  of  comprehension  and  of  hearing 
on  the  subject,  and  that  he  will  stand  about  the 
box  for  some  time  to  f^vo  you  an  opportunity  of 
repenting.  After  this  he  will  open  the  door  of 
the  boi,  m  which  ve  will  say  jou  hare  a  fourth 
row,  as  often  as  possible,  to  air  ;T0iir  rhenmatio 
shoulder,  and  will,  whenever  it  is  possible  for 
Bubsequeut  arrivals  to  pass  to  their  seats  over 
yours,  give  you  the  opportunity  of  risiug  to  let 
them  go  by. 

Barely  the  keeper  of  the  hotel  or  tavem  gets 
enough  profit  to  pay  his  servants,  or,  it  not,  let 
him  charge  for  their  services  in  the  bill,  and 
turn  awa^  any  waiter  or  chambermaid  who  takes 
any  additionu  money  from  his  customers.  Let 
tike  railway  comsBDJes  sot  with  the  same  vigour 
and  decision,  aud  then  perhaps,  in  the  course  of 
time,  even  the  uneasy  snobs — who  are  never 
happy  unless  they  are  flinging  their  money  away 
in  a  manner  not  very  common,  by-the-by,  among 
those  "  higher  classes"  whom  they  are  trying  to 
imitate — periiaps  then  these  aspuants  for  the 
worship  of  waiters  blA  fly-men  would  be  mduced 
to  keep  their  surplus  capital  to  themaelves,  or 
bestow  it  in  some  quarter  where  it  would  do 
good,  where  it  would  relieve  euSering,  and  mi- 
nister more  to  the  wants  of  the  receiver  than  to 
the  ostentation  snd  vanity  of  the  dooor. 

A  terrible  time  for  Eratuities  is  at  hand. 
Abont  the  end  of  December  there  are  oianv  eyes 
which  we  most  evade,  or  else  be  provided  with 
a.  half-crown,  or  perhaps  even  two  of  those  coma, 
with  which  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  those 
boiigiy  and  devouring  orbs.  How  many 
there  who  would  glad^  compound  for  a  guinea 

subscription  at  Christmas-time  it  it  eman *"■ 

them  from  the  Christmas-box  eitortiona . . 

many  euineas  might  be  thus  collected — for  it  is 
a  good  and  fit  season  for  largess — and  given  to 
same  good  and  noble  object :  to  the  boipit^ 


for  convalescents,  for  incurables,  or  any  equally  I 
excellent  charity.  Where  will  those  guioeas  go  | 
as  it  is  ?  A  very  large  per-oent^  will  go  to  ' 
the  public-house.  The  fumes  of  hquor  vriU  rise  i 
as  the  incense  of  our  annnal  festival.  The  | 
shouts  of  drunken  men,  which  those  who  live 
near  a  public-house  will  own  are  familiar  lounds 
at  Chnstmas-time,  will  be  mingled  with  the  i 
cries  ot  the  women  and  children  who  sofiet  under  I 
the  violence  which  the  drink  inspires,  and  both  I 
will  go  up  to  the  skies  a  joyful  testimony  to  the  | 
good  effects  of  our  Christmas  bounty. 


DRIFT. 

IHX  CITT  IN  AKK8. 

[h  the  year  1S12,  during  the  apprehension 
__  idling  the  quarrels  between  the  kmgand  the 
batwis,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  dty  <A 
London  supported  the  kinj^s  side,  with  onnsiul 
precautiOD  and  alacrity,  m  providinf;  against 

iBurprise  of  the  metropolis  by  the  lusoi^^ 
les.  Each  alderman  agreed  to  assemble  the 
best  and  wisest  men  of  his  ward  in  his  parish 
church,  or  elsewhere,  to  survey  all  the  hostels 


and  herbei^eours  were  to  be  warned  not  to 
ceive  any  one  unless  thev  will  answer  for  the 
deeds  and  trespasses  of  their  gncMs.  Written 
accounts  of  these  inspections  were  to  be  takes 
by  the  aldermen-  Inhabitants  were  to  answer 
forthe  persons  of  their  "meisnee"  (nteuuV  'Die 
City  gates  were  to  be  watched  according  to 
speciiu  instructions  firom  the  mayor.  Each 
Bidennan  was  to  return  to  the  mayor  the  names 
of  those  fit  in  his  ward  for  duties  on  horse  or 
foot.  Any  earl  or  baron  wishing  to  enter  the 
City  may  do  so,  unattended  b  v  heaves  and  anns, 
there  being  no  suspicion  of  mischief  against 
him.    ThegatesanaportcnUisestoberqmired, 

Sates  to  be  chained  within  and  without  with  a 
ouble  chain,  walls  to  be  repured,  ditdies  round 
the  walls  cleansed  and  deep^ied,  all  the  barbicans 
to  be  repsired.  All  the  quays  uid  ptes  towards 
the  Thames,  such  as  Stone-wharf,  Billings-gate, 
Rederea-gate,  0  jster-jfate,  Ebbe-gate,  Dow«ate, 
Tater-gate,  Queenhithe,  Stone-gate,  and  liter- 
ate, at  Castle  Baynard,  and  all  the  quKfs  of  the 
bones  geutz,"  to  be  strongly  palisadoed  and 
chained,  and  all  Uke  lanes  leacbng  to  the  water- 
side to  be  atroDj^  chained. 

Six  etrong,  vigorons,  and  nliant  men  at  eadi 
gate,  well  armed,  to  keep  a  look-out  upom  alt 
who  enter  or  quit  the  City.  Great  gates  to  be 
shut  at  sunset.  Wickets  to  remain  open  until 
curfew  shall  have  been  rung  at  St.  Martin'a-le- 
Grand,  and  then  to  be  kept  dosed  dorinK  tlie 
night,  unldl  the  ringing  of  the  bell  o?  8t. 
Thomas  ot  Acres,  the  wickets  then  to  be  opened 
until  sunrise,  and  the  great  gates  opened  ai  oun- 
risa.  Every  night  one  or  two  hundred  men,  well 
armed,  to  petrol  the  City  to  keep  the  peaoe,  and 
two  strong  boats,  well  manned,  to  piy  on  the 
Thames  every  night,  for  the  same  purpose.  All 
householdoa  in  the  ward,  and  all  lodgers  and  in- 
mates who  mu&taiu  themselve^  as  well  clerics 
as  laymen,  to  be  assessed  at  tlie  rate  of  one 
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pennv  pet  dkm,  or  more  oi  less  to  their  means, 
for  the  City  watch.  [Tte  king  waa  certified  that 
the  Citj  was  in  good  condition,  and  the  people 
veU  siTBTed,  that  the  vsHa  aod  eates  had  been 
atrengthened  and  repaired,  and  that  a  new  wall 
had  been  built  between  Castle  Bajnard  and  the 
honae  of  the  Preaching  Friara— i.  e.  Newgate- 
street] 

Each  aldennan  was  to  be  resident  ia  his  ward, 
f«  better  security.  The  force  of  the  watohwas 
doubled  on  the  news  of  the  advance  of  the 
barons,  headed  hj  Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster. 
The  citiieiu  were  all  of  tbem  nnusuallj  faithful 
to  the  king's  cause;  the  faTontite,  Oavestan,  had 
been  behwded  by  the  peers'  partj,  and  the  king 
was  in  great  dai^er. 

TOWN   Am    GOWN. 

l^e  litigation  recently  pending  between  the 
UniYcrsity  and  the  Town  of  Cambridge,  touching 
tiie  Ftootonal  syatem,  ia  the  latest  outbreak  u 
an  immeBUDiial  fend.  So  long  as  the  line  of 
denMioation  between  the  respective  junadictit^s 
of  the  Vice-Chanoellor  of  the  UoiTerait;  and 
the  Mayor  of  the  town  renuin  unsettled,  auch 
conflicts  are  inevitable.  Tlie  combatauta,  how- 
ever, are  better  matched  now  thaa  formerly. 
Soholaisbip  and  foruiaic  eloqueaice  are  com- 
modities purohaaaUe  in  titeae  dj^s  by  eilher 


flats  had  *  poor  ohanoo  against  tha  gownsmen's 

wits  and  flsta  oombiBed.    The  folIowiDg  pa»- 

qDinadt^peserred  uoong  the  Cole  mannscnpta 

at  Uie  Biitiah  ICaseoin,  is  evidently  the  pro- 

doction  ni  ■  Guitabk  wboM  l»Mik  ««<  aa  tmdy 

aa  his  arm.     It  was  fonnd  one  momiag  in 

the  rein  of  Henry  the  Fifth  potied  Qp(»k  the 

door  <^  Um  Haycw,  who,  witb  his  wonhipfnl 

bi«thren,  Uaater  Ehol  and  Master  AttiUiridge, 

baililbof  the  town,  had  leeeotly  lenated  the 

Unifenitf  proctors  in  their  urest  of  a  burgess 

named  Hiennan,  for  misconduct  at  Storbndge 

Fait: 

iMika  ont  bars,  Main,  wltb  thl*  plUadi  pat^ 

And  HS  wfch  a  icron*  ii  bM  oa  ttak  gaia, 

WanlDg  ths  of  bard  bappei, 

For  aad  it*  lokke  Uraa  lAalt  have  •wap^  j* 

TbaMtme,  I  rad*,*  Icaaiw  tba  at  bone, 

7oi  thou  ibalt  aba;f*  bt  that  ia  dons; 

Or  da  kart'  tbon  oo  a  coala  of  majla ; 

TroBt  wall  tbanto  withoatan  faile. 

And  gieata  Ooliaa,  Job  Eusi 

Shalt  have  a  doirtfl  with  taj  kiriile'  ax», 

WhaneTw  I  may  him  haTi. 
And  tlM  hoMekr  Bawbomw  witb  hii  goat'a  beard, 
Onea  aad  it  hap,  shat  b«  mada  aftoid, 

9o  Qod  mate  me  lan. 
And  lit*  with  this  catcbepolaa"  hope  I  la  maats 
With  a  Ulow  or  twaya  in  tho  pUrna  itraate 

And  bar"  crawnaa  braka. 
And  that  haHot"  HIaraian  with  bia  calra'a  mowta 
Of  buffets  fan  iakarly"  shall  born"  urowta 

For  his  wsike's  sabe. 
And  yat  shall  hauk"  yn  Attllbrlgge 
Foil  lerTB"*  for  Bw^ipea  bis  tayla  wrigeo" 

And  it  hmp  uilh". 
And  athai  knivai  all  oa  haape 
Sball  Uks  knockei  foil  good  chcapa 

Comaanca  wiater  nich." 


But  nowa  I  pray  to  God  Almyth 
That  whataoerrer  jnwa*  spars 

That  metche*!  Hitawe  to  him  bedith" 
And  svill  mota  ba  fare. 


THE  HERMIT  AT  BOHE. 
A  HSBMri  from  hia  desert  home 
They  ton,  and  brongbt  to  startle  Reine ; 
From  Horab's  cbtcs  and  stnntad  palms, 
fzom  stsny  Tlglla,  prayers,  and  psalms ; 
An  Arah  robe,  niD-Seorcbed,  ha  won, 
A  broint  goard  at  his  aide  be  ben; 
A  knotted  cane  was  In  his  hand. 
Of  twisted  eamd's-Skin  bis  band; 


He  asks  for  Peter'i  honae :  they  sliow 

Him  maAle  arches,  row  on  row. 

In  no  clay  lioTel  twisting  n^a, 

Teat-maldng,  lives  the  holy  Pope. 

They  aha*  him  high  towers,  bine  in  ait. 

Or  lobad  In  golden  atmosphsta. 

Throagh  the  great  dty,  many-doaiad, 

Tbe  hermit,  reaUeas,  onward  roatoed. 

They  took  him  (o  tbe  toloaaade, 

Whem  once  the  gladiators  played. 

To  CsMai'a  palace,  purple  bung. 

Where  once  Ihs  Syrian  lyrena  snng. 

The  granite  columns,  mountahi  high. 

Rose  up  deSant  to  the  aky  ) 

Tdomphal  arches  o'er  his  haad. 

Leaped  boastful  of  the  Cstars  dead. 

Ha  saw  the  stoos  gods,  dnmb  wad  bUad, 

Tet  dwareng  all  ow  humaa-kiad  i 

The  Titan  tamplsi,  dim  aad  white, 

With  ioeenae  burning  day  and  night ; 

The  golden  altars,  von  ia  war, 

Now  radiant  with  tbe  Scbednah. 

Bat  stilt  with  stem  and  downcast  eyes. 

He  paces— making  no  replies. 

St  Petar'^ — throagh  a  portico 

Of  gjant  columns,  row  on  row. 

Above— the  great  world  of  ihe  dom^ 

Rises,  a  beacon  onU  Rome — 

Adnrchl  awMld!    Coloaaalfoma 

Hold  op  the  loof,  and  mock  at  stonna ; 

Huge  altars,  all  ablaaa  with  gents, 

Shining  on  dead  aainta*  diadems. 

Jmeii  dethroned :  St.  Peter  there  /^''^^ys. 

Siu  in  tbe  eld  Olympian  chair.       -f^ .  •  »-^^ 

See  the  dim  chapal  faintly  Ut         -lY^    ■  ■■ 

With  one  lamp  at  the  end  of  it  i    '^-  ■*  ?W^'  ' 

Jove  everywhere  deposed  and  dead,    '     ~' 

Saint  Peter  reigning  in  his  stead ; 

<  woolly.    '  scroll.    *  if  we  have  luok.    '  tdow*. 

adviK.  *  pay  dearly.  '  cast.  '  cnrtaL  *  yet. 
■  conitiblet.  "  ttaalr.  °  knave.  ''  loraly.  "  baar. 
>  gilloira-blnl.  >*  wriL^eamad.  >'  writhe.  >*  arise. 
'  nigiL    "  yon.    ■  much.    "  balldc. 
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A  direr  tomb,  dl  BtMty  lit, 

Witb  JavcUed  lamps  hong  otci  it ; 

Siinb  that  joa  take  fM  god),  utrida 

Of  pedeiUlB,  irith  pagan  pride; 

Haga  coloorad  nebs  of  pktere*  bung, 

Wben  tha  whita-clad  aauucba  nng  -, — 

Cbriit  BTwynliera  thnut  clean  a^e. 

By  Hunmoo,  Friaitcraft,  Pomp,  aid  Pride. 

Procenion  I— lUki  and  peacock  plomea, 

Bannen  npUunt  by  cijidioii  grooma. 

And  one  throned  "nealh  a  canopy — 

"God's  ngent,"  about  the  crowd,  "'Be  he!"- 


Kohi 


1,  butn. 


A  bad  man,  vith  a  coaqneror's  brOT. 


"  Oh,  Ql,"  the  hennit  criad,  "  I  Tara, 
Seeking  Chriat's  fooUtapa  evarywhere- 
"Fiom  Coal's  palace  to  biapriaon: 
HeiaDotHnue:  Lo!  boistiaak.* 


Oh  the  momina  of  the  10th  of  September 
last,  all  LiTerpool  vw  aatir  to  gee  the  great 
ship  off.  ArriTUiK  in  a  cab  at  the  pier,  I  vedged 
mjself  throQgh  iite  dense  arowd  of  passengers, 
sailon,  and  looken-on,  to  the  tender  which  was 
lo  convej  as  to  the  leriathui,  Ijing  off  some 
few  miles  up  the  Mersey. 

We  arrived  ver;  soon  under  tbe  sbadow  of 
the  monster,  and,  lookinc  up  to  her  four  stories 
high  Uack  wall,  our  little  steamer  appeared '~ 
me  like  a  King  Charles  dog  at  tbe  side  of  a  ria 
on  horseback.  A  i»TgB  square  hole  in  the  aids 
the  leviathan  was  connected,  b;  means  of  veij 
inseoure  bridges,  with  the  deck  of  onr  t«nder. 
These  bridges  consisted  parti;  of  a  small  board 
without  railing.  Standing  in  the  middle  of  this 
board,  trunk  in  hand,  some  officer  called  out, 
"  Show  ;oar  lioket  1"  and  in  attempting  to  obej 
him  I  was  nearlj  thrown  into  the  Aleraej.  At 
last  I  succeeded  in  entering  the  ship  safelj. 

Another  tender  arriTed  and  disgorged  its 
freight  of  passengers,  boxes,  and  trunks. 

Bj-and-o;,  the  general  confusion  which  dis- 
tracted me  when  I  arrived  on  board  bectLme  more 
settled,  and  the  crew  collected  in  knots,  or  were 
marshaled  in  a  line.  The;  were,  for  the  greater 
part,  good  weatherbeaten  sturdy  sailors,  whose 
faces  Btled  me  with  satisfaction,  allhoogh  I  was 
rather  displeased  with  their  clothes.  Tlie;  had 
not  the  trim  look  of  firitiah  sailors ;  but  were, 
for  the  greater  part,  black,  greas;,  and  oilj. 
In  the  centre  of  them  I  saw  two  portly  gen- 
tlemen, with  complacent  after-dinner  laces,  and 
ted  geraniums  in  their  button-holes.  Thej 
were  directors  of  the  Great  Ship  Company 
— Limited;  and  I  had  a  suspicion  that  their 
knowledge  of  nautical  malt^  might  be  as 
limited  as  their  lef^  liabilitj.  Close  at  their 
elbows  were  standing  the  captain  and  the  pur- 
ser, handling  vei;  unwieldj  flattering  books, 
from  which  thej  read  out  tlie  names  of  the 


crew.  Whilst  this  mastennr  was  going  on, 
small  steamers,  filled  with  gentlemen  and  ladies, 

sported  round  the  leviathan  like  so  man;  dolphuis 
admiring  a  whale.  Most  of  these  steamers  had 
bonds  on  board,  plajin^  Yankee  Doodle  and 
God  save  the  Qneen,  their  psssengns  now  and 
then  cheering  and  waving  bandkerchiBfs. 

At  last,  all  was  reao;;  tbe  captain  On  the 
bridge,  and  oEBcers  Btanding  along  the  whole 
ship  on  the  roofs  of  the  different  houses  on 
decE,  acting  as  telegraphs,  conve;ins  the  ordets 
of  the  captain  to  the  officer  at  the  helm.  When 
I  read  about  the  magnetic  wires  bj  the  means 
of  which  the  leviathan  was  to  be  oommauded, 
I  did  not  imagine  such  a  primitive  tele^pL 
The  benignant  geotlemea  witb  the  geranituns, 
who  had  inspected  the  ship  and  declared  every- 
thing to  be  exceeding;  comfortable. and  com- 
plete, left  our  ship  in  the  tender  along  with  the 
piloti. 

When  we  passed  Liverpool,  we  saw  all  the 
wharfs  crowded  b;  people.  All  the  steeples  and 
tops  of  houses,  ever;  place  where  a  human 
being  could  perch,  was  occupied.  The  sailors 
of  the  ships  we  passed  were  in  their  respec- 
tive rigfi^ngs,  and  saluted  us  fa;  cheers,  fiags, 
and  guns,  and  we  answered  in  the  same  manner. 
It  was  a  fine  da;,  and  all  the  })assenKeia  were 
in  good  spirits.  The  large  ship  glided  along 
like  a  Bhine  steamer,  and  none  of  us  felt  the 
slightest  inconvenience.  We  all  enjoyed  the 
beaut;  of  the  coast  of  Wales,  and  snttcipated  a 
verr  pleasant  voyage.  Some  passengers  who 
had  come  over  in  tile  Great  Eastern  ^m  Quebec, 
and  were  now  returning  home,  said  their  passage 
had  been  delightful,  and  that  the;  all  regretted 
its  being  so  short. 

There  were  about  four  hondred  of  ns;  a  great 
nnmber  of  ladies  and  childreo,  who  had  oeen 
anxious  to  cross  the  Atlantic  without  sea-sick- 
ness. I  had  a  snus  cabin  to  myself,  but  witb 
tbe  inconvenience  toat  the  occupants  of  two 
other  cabins  bad  to  pass  through  mine.  Two 
of  m;  neighbonra  were  Frenchmen  from  Loius- 
iana ;  secessionists,  and,  I  believe,  slaveowners. 
The;  were  sensible  and  agreeable  men,  and 
we  went  on  very  well  together.  They  had  a 
young  nrl  under  their  charge,  who  had  been 
edncatra  nt  Ronen,  and  was  rEtuming  to  the 
United  States.  Two  other  neighbours  were, 
one  a  thorough-bred  Yankee,  the  other  a  ^oung 
Oxonian,  whose  curled  hair  was  parted  m  the 
middle  with  painful  accuracy.  Just  apposite  to  me 
was  a  jolly  nest  of  Frenchmen,  who  all  day  long, 
and  even  duriog  a  great  part  of  the  night,  were 
chatting  and  singing.  There  vrere  three  of  them. 
The  most  conspicuous  and  most  noisy  of  that 
French  colon;  was  a  commercial  traveller  from 
Paris,  whom  I  recognised  by  his  close  resem- 
blance to  the  commercial  travellers  painted  by 
Paul  de  Kock.  He  was  a  man  of  about  thirty-Sve 
years  of  age,  rather  tall  and  stout.  His  round 
bullet-shaped  head,  sparingly  covered  with  hMr,. 
and  his  good-hamoured  face,  together  with  hia 
JDllyrounde;ea,tolti  manytalesof  merr;nights. 
Another  of  these  Frenchmen  was  ven  ;Dan^ 
and  innocent  be;oiid  belief.    He  had  beea  edn* 
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oated  bj  Jesuits  in  New  Orleaiu,  and  li>d 
puted  Bome  jears  in  Vienna,  prepariDg;  MidkU 
lot  a  diplomalic  career.  He  tm  a  rood-looking 
joniu  fellow,  but  brauglit  up  u  if  tue  world  did 
not  Mlong  to  eighteen  hundred  and  siitj- 
buttouie  thooauid  three  hundnd.  He  _.. 
demned  the  wickedness  of  the  bold  assertion  that 
our  earth  moved  round  the  snn.  I  tlionght  he 
was  joking  when  I  heard  Mm  eipreM  that 
opiniou,  but  b;  his  stammering  and  blushing  I 
saw  that  he  was  in  sober  eameit. 

The  luncheon  was  a  Terr  paltry  albir,  but  we 
good  humooredl;  cxaosed  the  seantiness  and 
oonrusioD,  and  hoped  better  for  the  dinner.  It 
was  difficult  to  secure  a  place  at  table,  for  the 
steward  did  not  understand  his  boaineas. 

At  dinner  mj  Tis^-vis  was  an  old  Eagllsh 
gentieman,  whom  I  liked  the  better  the  more  t 
saw  of  him.  Bis  hair  was  quite  white,  but  his 
high^oolonred,  beardless,  and  exeeedinglr  well 
sharen  face,  did  not  look  old.  His  clothea, 
linen,  and  all  belonging  to  him,  was  fresh  and 
■lean,  eren  under  circumstances  which  mieht 
hare  excused  some  trifiing  negligence,  let, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  foppery  about  him ; 
he  was  one  of  those  Enslish  old  bachelor  geni  Ic- 
men  whom  I  consider  ft  am  a  foreigner)  to  be 
the  most  amiable  of  theEnglish  nation,  and  who 
ought  to  be  kept  alwajs  travelling  abroad,  to 
promote  in  the  world  a  good  feeling  towards 
England.  At  the  head  of  our  table  sat  a  gentle- 
man who  ^peared  to  be  the  elder  brother  of  the 
joll;  commis-vojageur.  He,  too,  was  a  traveller, 
doing  Business  for  a  ti'act  societj,  and  had 
alieadj  begun  his  labours,  bf  popping  a  whole 
pile  of  tracts  in  French,  into  the  hands  of  the 


a  staircase,  and  his  head  and  eve  were  bandaged 
in  the  most  soientiite  manner  aj  our  good  and 
skilful  doctor. 

At  night  we  all  slept  nceedingly  well : 
almost  better  than  in  our  own  beds.  We  did 
not  feel  the  slightest  movement,  and  the 
noise  of  the  engine  could  only  be  heard  when 
prea^ng  the   ear   close   to    the    piUi  "" 


early  on  deck  to  enjov  the  fresh 
air,  out  we  were  verv  fauuKry,  and  called  in 
vain  for  a  cnp  of  ooffee.  We  had  to  wait  till 
nine  o'clock  for  breakfast. 

Somehow,  we  had  by  this  time  all  derived  a 
notion  tJiat  the  arrangements  of  the  big  ship  did 
not  work  kindly  bother.  Even  an  inexperienced 
ey(  could  see  that  things  were  not  managed 
pronerly.  At  starting,  the  blue  peter  in  being 
hauled  down  got  entangled,  and  a  voung 
sailor  had  to  go  up  anif  liberate  it.  When 
tail  was  to  be  made  or  shortened,  it  was  done 
with  ffrest  difficnlty.  Of  the  officers,  none 
seemed  to  know  his  proper  place.  One  of  them 
who  had  the  personal  comfort  of  the  passengers 
under  his  particular  charge  attended  only  to  his 
own  comfort.  I  did  not  like,  either,  to  see  the 
captain  always  in  plain  clothes.  I  think  on 
burd  BO  enonnons  a  ship  inhabited  for  a  time 


by  so  many  hundreds  of  persons,  the  capt^ 
onBlit  to  be  easily  reeogiusahle  by  eveir  one. 

Not  withstand  mg  all  thts  disorder,  the  Great 
Bastem  sped  along  sa^foctorily  at  the  rate  of 
about  fourteen  knots  an  hour.  In  the  evening 
the  moon  shone,  and  most  of  the  ladies  were 
on  deck.  Some  of  them  had  nestled  under  a 
bench  on  the  paddle-box  protected  from  the 
keen  wind,  when  I  ascended  the  stairoase  to 
enjoy  the  evening  and  the  view  of  the  waves 
from  my  favourite  seat.  As  I  was  challenged 
by  a  musical  tittering,  I  retired  and  went  into 
the  gotgeons  grand  saloon,  where  gentlemen 
and  udiet  Ionised  on  velvet  sofas,  and  where  a 
black-whiskered  Italian  played  on  the  piano. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  ISth  of  September 
— we  all  Lad  good  reason  to  remember  the  date 
— there  was  a  smart  breeze.  The  great  ship, 
which  on  the  previous  day  had  taken  no  notice 
of  the  waves,  was  gracefully  daudiig  now,  oc- 
casionally rolling  to  the  ngfat  ana  the  left. 
I  took  my  place  on  the  paddle-boi.  and  watohed 
the  waves  leaping  over  each  other,  as  if 
anxious  to  have  a  peep  at  the  deck  of  the 
leviathan.  Breakfast  over,  the  gale  increased, 
and  it  began  to  roio.  A  polite  gentleman  with 
an  opera-glass  appeared  on  deck  all  waterproof, 
from  his  oilskin  snit  down  to  his  india-rubber 
boots.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  catching  his  loose 
cap-cover  several  times,  and  the  polite  gentle- 
man   enjoyed   his  waterproof   t»>udition  very 

At  luncheon  we  found  the  table  provided  with 
a  storm  apparatus  -.  a  framewori:  with  openings 
for  plates,  bottles,  and  glasses.  The  dishes  in 
the  middle  of  the  table,  however,  which  were 


not  secured  in  that  way,  bwan 
other  about  very  nnpleaBantly,  i 
haved  like  American  rocking-cWrs.    I  thonght 


to  tie  my  right  1^  to  a  1^  of 
the  table,  and  therefore  lunched  in  peace. 
There  b  io  the  first  dining-saloon  over  the  en- 
trahoo  from  the  great  staircase,  a  long  glass 
sideboard,  Sited  with  plates,  teapots,  dish- 
covers,  and  similar  things.  Some  aozen  china 
plates  jumped  ocer  the  e^es  of  the  tables 
placed  on  the  banisters,  and  fell  on  the  windows 
which  gave  light  to  tlie  intermediate  deck ; 
forks  and  knives  were  dartii^  about,  and  my 
bottle  of  stout  mistook  my  legs  for  a  tumbler 
^    emptying  its  contents  upon  them.    We  were 

rather  astonished,  for  we  had  entertained  the 
superstition  that  the  Great  Eastern  was  much 
too  grand  to  be  affected  Inr  the  waves,  and  we 
had  read  scientlBc  proofs  of  the  impossibility  of 
her  rolling  or  pitchmg. 

On  the  previous  morning  I  had  visited  our 
two  milch  cows,  and  admirea  the  skill  of  a  sailor 
in  milking.  Both  of  them,  together  with  two 
swans  emimting  to  America,  were  lodged  in  a 
very  slightiy-built  shed  immediately  over  the 
ladies'  saloon,  and  leaning  against  the  back  of 
the  staircase  house.  The  poor  cows  were  now 
terribh  knocked  about,  and  one  of  them  was 
dashea  through  the  wall  of  her  shed,  and,  pn>> 
bahly  fancying  the  had  a  right  to  a  place  in  the 
ladies'  saloon,  popped  her  honied  head  through 
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one  of  tbe  windowa,  and  vonld  htm  Uoded  cm 
a  S0&  if,  poor  creating  she  had  not  broken  one 
of  her  1^.  Hie  tro  bvuu  tried  to  aTsil  them- 
BelTCB  oithe  opeaiag  made  bj  their  landlady  the 
COT,  bat  fell  down  neanlj  and  broke  tlieir  lonf; 
necks.  I  had  a  sutpidou  that  we  had  them 
afterwarda  for  dinner ;  if  bo,  thej  were  horriblj 
tough. 

A  gentleman  who  attempted  to  go  down  the 
ataircaae,  slipped  on  t^e  oraai  plaoed  there  to 
prevent  slipping,  and,  landing  under  a  table, 
'  ■  ""    ' became  qnite 


prevent 
broke  I 


them ;  and  bein^  fond  of  m j  own  nose,  t< 


Terrsreat  care  of  it. 

When  we  left  Liverpool,  T,  and  aoTetal  gen- 
tlemen on  board,  had  ezpregaed  a  deiiie  to  aee 
the  leriathao  in  a  storm.  Our  wiih  wai  now 
gratified.  The  captain  was  on  the  bridge  roar- 
ing orders.  The  chief  engineer  ioinied  him 
there  and  made  a  anggestion,  aa  I  waa  t(M, 
about  half  speed,  uma  which  hia  superior 
dissented.  The  conaeqaenoea  auddenlj  t^ 
loved;  there  was  a  hotrSile  crash,  and  aftei- 
waida  a  cmioua  sratang  sound.  The  port 
paddle  was  disaUeo  and  gnted  agaiust  the  ude 
of  the  abip,  whidi  now  became  quite  bantio. 
We  were  tossed  up  tad  down  seren  or  eight 
timea  each  minnto :  B(Hnetimei  tbe  leriauan 
fomuns  an  angle  of  fortrJre  degieea  with  the 
lerel  a  the  sea.  One  oi  the  passMwers  had  a 
tall  atag-honnd  on  board,  and,  instead  m  securing 
him  scMnewfaere,  he  allowed  him  to  be  on  deck, 
nie  poor  bntt,  friglitened  almost  to  death, 
knocked  against  maats  and  gonwalea;  hia  daws 
beeoD^  sore  and  Uaeding  in  the  attempt  to 
stand  atilL  He  iook  refuge  in  one  of  the  stair- 
case houses,  but  its  onel  oconpante  tuned  him 
out 

Frsaenttjthi 
hundred  feet-hmg  ship  flew  up  and  down,  right 
asd  left,  like  an  egguett.  'ao  wares  C(»oen- 
ttated  all  their  power  to  nruah  the  provd  levia- 
thuL  lli^plajed  with  her  aagiito  toss  a  ball 
bat  her  ribs  are  too  atout  and  w«U  knit  to  break . 
though  to  the  diamaj  of  even  soul  on  board,  the 
nid£r  poat,  a  cdium  of  solid  into  twelve  inchea 
iadiameta',  supped  aaunderlikealudler-matdL 

It  ia  bne  the  screw  still  woAed  i  but  with  one 
paddle  out;,  the  Great  Eaatcn  leacmbled  a  lame 
dock.  She  rocked  with  fearfnl  velocit;,  and 
the  sea  daahed  (nriouslj  over  her  deck.  Our 
state  began  to  bMoms  storming.  To  stead; 
the  ship,  the  jil>4ail  was  act.  We  heard  a 
snooBsaion  of  rcfiorts  like  gun-shots ;  the  ropes 
of  the  sail  had  broken,  a^  the  sail  itself  was 
split  into  ribbons.  Food  was  ont  of  the  qoes- 
tion.  In  pantry  and  Hining  jmlnnn  ^n  heard  the 
Blinking  a  pute  uid  ^us,  as  if  a  hundred 
buUs  were  enjojing  tbemsdTee  in  one  china  shop. 
I  luooeeded  in  getting  a  bottle  ot  stout  and 
some  Uscuit,  aaa  in  carrying  it  off  to  mj  cabin, 
luring  mjself  by  means  of  a  soarf  to  my  sofo,  I 

1 — 1  J-  j; 41.!-  -i„pie  f,^.    One  of  mj 

had  a  box  filled  with 
opening  this  box  tlie 
heteduke  cBnnon.h^ 


intomycabin.  

broke  my  cabin  window.  .     ... 

dose  tbe  da^  before,  because  the  spray  of  the 
wheel  came  into  ay  cabmand  sotdwd  mj  sofa. 
Tbe  storm  incrMsed  i  but  I  cantioualy  went 
t  deck  again  to  see  how  matters  hMked.  Onr 
only  paddle  had  become  disabled  and  ila  engine 
stopped.  I  saw  many  anzioas  faeea,  but  none 
of  those  dramatic  storm  •eenes  described  in  sea 
novels.  We  all  behaved  very  well ;  and  if  my 
polite  friend  with  the  patent  life-belt,  ai^  m; 
Oionian,  were  a  little  frightened,  thej  did  not 
show  it  much. 

Bf-and'J);,  while  again  in  mj  cabin,  mj  atton- 
tion  was  at^aoted  ^  a  eurious  sound  ocHuing 
from  the  dining  saloon  i  it  was  as  if  rocks  utm 
tiwre,  shifted  to  and  &o  b;  an  angrr  sort 
and  amidst  that  noise  was  to  be  heard,  now 
and  then,  the  jingling  of  ^glsss  and  chin& 
To  set  mj  mina  at  rest,  I  got  up  again  and 
blundered  to  the  sofa  of  a  neighbours  cabin, 
from  which  I  oould  look  thnndi  a  window 
opening  ii^  the  dining  saloon.  All  the  lieavy 
dining  tables,  which  ud  been  faattaed  only  by 
veiy  small  nvls  to  the  floor,  were  on  their  bsdca. 
Their  poliahed  snr&oe  was  gliding  s1om|  the 
smooth  caipet,  as  if  it  were  on  ice.  QiairB 
rushed  madly  amoagst  the  legs  of  taUee,  sa 
got  entangled  amongst  themaalves  and  '  ' 
each  other's  lef^    A  large 


srd  pean; 
imped  and 


over  a  diniug4aUe,  iomp^  with  ul  its  glasses 
and  deoaaten  into  the  midat  of  the  wooduk 
revellen.  Tbe  black  serious  stove  in  the  middle 
had  been  rooking  itaelf  about,  like  a  b<ar  pre- 
paring for  a  dance,  and  the  heavy  eandehuua, 
ivingmg  OD  their  jgilt  ohainai  beat  time.  Nov 
ind  then,  the  mad  dancers  psusfni  lot  a  boomid^ 
is  if  rdedane  what  new  figures  tbe;  should  exe- 
cute next.  TheD,  all  atonce,  wentnuhing,  like  » 
regiment  of  hone  charging  a  sqnan  of  infantry, 
^;ainstthenicdy-tamedruls[    '    ''     "     ' 


nils  protecting  the  d 
deck,  ^ntuean^p 


and,  the  rails  being  quite  demolished,  disirs, 

CUtoe,  knives,  foriu,  tespots,  aitd  ooren,  were 
urled  down  into  the  intermediate  dei^  into 
the  water,  which  stood  there  sboat  a  foot  deep. 
Early  next  moruinK  I  veatured  on  deck. 
Tbo  captain  had  beeo  tWe  all  night,  and  they 
were  trying  to  make  a  steering  ^>paratas  by 
means  of  a  targe  spar,  weighing  four  tons.  By 
this  means  the  captain  hoped  to  be  able  to  get 
i^am  in  the  track  of  passing  veasela,  out  of  which 
we  had  been  drifted,  ^^ter  had  entered  the 
sbip  through  tbe  pattholes,  by  tons,  and  the 
pumps  were  at  worL  Besides  Uie  noise  tl^y 
made,  we  heard  sounds  of  all  kinds  below,  and 
nobody  knew  what  to  make  of  them.  Some 
tallow-.casks  and  the  enormous  ohain^^le  had 
broken  loose  somewhere  and  w<re  bnmping 
against  the  ahip'a  sides. 

Then  was  sn  attempt  made  for  breakfaati 
but  without  success,  for  neither  tea  B«  ec^ea 
was  to  be  bad,  and  nothing  but  hard  Diseoits 
in  apea  boxes  lashed  here  and  there.  Sonte 
cliambermaids  and  noraes  entering  the  dining- 
saloon  with  longing  eyes,  reminded  me  of  the 
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ladies  and  children.  I  therefore  proceeded  to 
the  gnmd  brIood,  going  throngh  the  dirt;  and 
•"-"—"-tTil  paSMge    connectiiig   it    with    the 


dimog-sRloon,  There,  I  foundlsijies  md  chil- 
dien  OB  fioffts  which  had  been  luhed,  and  on 
■lattieBses  spread  on  the  floor.  I  devoted 
iDTKlf  to  the  serrice  of  these  ladiea  and  children, 
aiid  tried  to  f  nd  food  for  them.  Some  poor 
(Hi  ladies  attracted  me  first  b?  their  patience 
and  helplessness.  I  hastened  to  serre  them, 
and  thej  thanked  me  almost  irith  tears  in 
their  eyes.  With  the  children  I  had  made 
friends  on  the  first  daj ;  the;  laughed  and 
crowed  when  the;  saw  me  coming  with  a  bow! 
in  each  hand,  filled  with  an;  miscellaneons 
food  I  could  colleet  in  the  larder,  and  baknciog 
nijself  like  an  acrobat.  Nurses  looked  rather 
disdainful  at  the  miscelkneDDs  food  assembled 
in  laj  beggar's  bowl,  and  their  forks  wavered 
OTcr  it  to  pick  oat  the  best  bits  for  themselTea. 

It  wta  a&esh  blow  whui  we  heard  ^at  the  poor 
cook  hod  broken  one  of  his  legs  in  three  places. 
Out  prospects  looked  gloom;  in  erer;  respect. 
The  new  nidder  did  not  act ;  all  our  sails  were 
earned  awa; ;  both  paddles  were  disabled ;  nine 
boats  were  gone,  and  the  big  ship  was  l;ing  in  the 
trongh  of  the  sea,  and  roc£ng  worse  than  ever. 
The  officers  looked  grare,  hot  we  all  had  con- 
fidence in  the  captain;  ;et  we  saw  a  great  deal 
fd  disorder,  and\ltue  was  a  whisper  S  mutinj. 
One  of  the  boatswains  and  some  of  the  crew 
were  aliead;r  in  irons.  The  fine  old  Kcntleman 
with  the  wlute  hsir,  invited  me  to  look  into  the 
In^ffiage-toom,  wha«  he  promised  me  a  sight 
I  sDonld  not  forget.  I  followed  him,  and 
looked  down  into  a  hold  about  siitj  feet 
Bqoare.  The  port  throogh  which  we  en- 
tered the  ship  had  not  been  secored  properlj, 
and  the  water  luohed  in.  The  luggage  had 
not  been  tashed,  and,  when  the  ^p  began 
tolling,  all  ^e  trunks,  boxes,  and  chests  were 
dashea  agunst  each  other,  or  against  the  sides 
of  the  ship.  Ever;  box  got  broken  open,  and 
those  of  wood  were  shattered  to  atoms,  their 
eontents  fioeting  about  in  ail  directions.  India 
■bawls,  eoatsutd  trousers,  silk  and  vdvet  ladies' 
dresses,  top-boots,  jewel-boxes  and  dressing- 
oases,  bonnets  and  hats,  all  were  entangl^ 
and  meshed  togetba  in  sea-water.  The  water 
looked  like  Uood,  and  all  the  wood  was  d;ed 
red,  toe  one  gentleman  had  a  large  snppl;  of 
Magenta  d;e  in  bis  box.  In  a  dark  oonier 
I  saw  a  iuge  diamond,  shining  like  a  star, 
and  gold  ohains,  bracelets,  and  other  jewdlerj, 
flittering  here  and  there.  Some  sailors  and 
lore-cabm  passei^is  descended  into  that  plaoe 
of  confusion,  and  helped  themaelves  to  such 
things  as  pleased  them.  This  kind  of  wrecking 
afloat,  was  unpardonable,  and  it  is  needless  to 
ti^  that  the  aatranoe  to  this  plaoe  ought  to  have 
been  guarded.  Borne  oeople  succeeded  in  saving 
iixit  tronks,  although  eveiTthing  was  soaked. 
M;  shTB-dealin^  neighbour  made  a  laondr;  oF 
his  cabin  and  mine,  and  dried  his  summer  and 
winter  olothine  round  one  of  the  iron  msets, 
whioh  terved  also  as  a  funnel. 

ETer;bod;  on  deck  looked  anxioosl;  aioond 


for  a  BaO,  or  a  steamer,  which  loight  be  able  to 
assist  us ;  but  in  vain.  TVe  intended  to  return 
to  Queenatown,  but  it  was  impossible  to  turn 
the  ship.  When  this  seemed  to  be  unattain- 
able, an  American  enmneer,  Mr,  Hamilton 
E.  Towle,  from  New  Hampshire,  suggested  a 
steering  apparatus,  and  the  captain  placed  all 
the  means  to  execute  it  at  his  disposition. 
Evening  came,  and  we  were  rolling  still  like 
mad  in  the  middle  of  this  water  desert. 

"A  sail!  a  sail!"  A  little  brig  had  heard  our 
signs  of  distreGs,  and  came  up  to  us  gallantlj. 
On  the  paddle-box  stood  our  captain,  and  a 
burning  blue  light  showed  us  the  deck  of  the 
brig,  and  on  it  her  brave  captain.  I  admired 
that  beautiful  little  Tessel,  and  the  boklness  of 
her  crew,  who  ventured  so  close  to  the  rolling 
leviathan.    Then  we  could  hear  the  voices : 

"  Brig,  aho;  I" 

"  £rig  Magnet,  from  Halifax." 

"  Stay  with  OS  to.ni2ht." 

"  I  will." 

This  sounded  to  me  very  much  like  the 
cbivali;  of  a  mouse  solenul;  dedaring  to  an 
elephant  in  distress  that  it  would  never  desert 

On  Sonda;  morning  the  sea  was  somewhat 
calm,  and  our  steering  apnaralos  being  finished, 
theship'sheadwastoraedhomeward.  Weoffered 
to  take  the  Magnet  in  tow,  but  she  dedined. 
We  were  going  bj  the  screw  onlj,  but  moving 
nine  knots  in  an  hour. 

Next  daj  we  met  the  Persia.  Ou  out  joddle- 
box  a  board  was  hehl  np,  with  the  inscription, 
"  Our  mdder  is  broken.  Come  to  the  leeside." 
The  Persia  not  beii^g  able  to  come  up  with  us. 
and  not  seeing  the  board,  turned  round  ana 
went  on  to  America. 

,The  passengers,  seeing  the  disorder  on  board, 
and  tliat  the  captain  had  his  hands  fnlk  with  the 
management  of  the  ship,  assembled  one  evening 
in  the  dining  saloon,  and  formed  a  committee  of 
five  for  the  protection  of  their  interests,  besides 
a  committee  of  safetj,  twentr  in  number,  for 
protection  against  ^under :  ol  whom  three  were 
alwaj^  on  guard.   This  institution  worked  well. 

In  m;  OTinion,  few  of  the  oflioers  on  board 


fractures  occurred;  one  lad;  broke  her  a 


sengera  were  grateful  to  him  and  anxious  to 
thank  him,  andhearing  that  he  had  broken  his 
watch  during  the  storm,  we  presented  him  with 
a  handsome  gold  watoh  after  our  arrival  in 
Qneenstown. 

On  Tuesdaj,  in  the  morning,  we  arrived  off 
Cork  harbour.  C^itain  Se;monr,  the  ma;or  of 
Queenatown  and  agent  of  one  of  the  packet 
Imes,  on  seeing 'our  signals,  came  in  hu  own 
steamer  to  meet  us,  tether  with  some  tugs. 
Some  of  the  passengers  wanted  to  go  on  shore 
in  one  of  the  tugs.  Captain  Walker  resisted 
this  proposal  at  first;  but  was  at  last  oompelled 
to  acquiesce  in  it.  A  gentleman  from  New 
York,  who  had  a  Eamil;  of  nine  on  board,  in- 
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Riated  on  Boing  on  shore,  When  I  sav  him 
standing  there,  surrounded  bj  his  familt  and 
■ome  thirty  trunks  and  packages,  I  tried  to  detain 
bim,  fbr  it  was  bj  no  meaos  easj  to  deiceiid  From 
our  sliip  to  the  tug ;  bnt  he  was  resolved ;  and 
when  his  ladj  cour^eouslj  losbled  and  beck- 
oned me,  aajing,  "  Come  with  na !"  I  at  once 
brought  mj  things  on  deck.  We  arrived  sarelj 
in  Queenstown,  where,  in  the  (Queen's  Hotel,  we 
soon  forgot  our  hardships  during  oui  equinoctial 
trip  is  the  Great  Eastern. 


THKOUGH  ADiynCULT  CODNTEI. 

RoiUN  models  are  a  loauaclous  race,  thej 
will  not  pose  to  an  aiiist  who  does  not  eneon- 
rage  them  in  full  freedom  of  discourse,  and  it 
must  be  conceded  that  thef  talk  well  and  rea- 
dily. Their  conrersation  is  alvars  amasiitg, 
often  interesting  and  suggesttTe.  Tales  of  bri- 
gand life,  aucient  legenoi,  and — when  the  door 
is  abut,  and  they  thiSt  tbej  are  not  overheard — 
man;  odd  stories  about  the  authorities  too. 
They  can  also  tell  us  much  about  ourselves  that 
will  be  new  to  us.  Antonio  informs  me  that 
nil  English  are  mad ;  we  have  the  fires  of 
pnigatorj  always  burning  within  us.  Don't  the 
padre  tell  him  so  t  This  is  why  we  roll  about 
la  a  tub  of  water  every  morning  to  cool  our 
barniog  vitals.  TTjii  hearers  know  that  it  is  an 
insult  to  an  Italian  to  wash  him.  They  only  wash 
dead  bodies,  but  it  is  well  known  that  all  English 
are  mad.  Then,  Antonio  continues,  Enelisb- 
men  keep  horses  and  dogs  as  mad  as  themselves, 
and  they  ride  out  dressed  in  the  verj  eolonr  of 
the  flames  of  purgatoiy,  to  run  screaming  and 
shouting  after  poor  foxes  over  the  Campagna, 
notwithstanding  that  the  Holy  Father  haa 
strictly  forbidden  that  sort  of  insanity,  and 
placed  papal  gendarmerie  purpoaelr  to  stop  it ; 
but  who  can  stop  naad  men  on  mad  horses  r  If 
they  want  foxes,  be  himselC  could  catch  them 
any  number  for  a  Paul  or  two ;  but  they  are  all 
mad,  and  the  dogs~it  is  well  known  how  they 
became  possessed — was  not  the  Arch-fiend  him- 
self and  a  whole  legion  of  his  angels  seen  to 
enter  them  bodily?  He  would  tell  me  how  it 
was: 

Antonio's  story  requires  that  T  should  digress 
a  little,  and  say  something  by  way  of  explana- 
tion about  the  Catacombs.  For  some  years  past 
the  pursuit  of  a  particular  abject  of  inquiry 
has  led  to  my  passing  a  considerable  portion 
I  of  my  time  in  the  Boman  Catacomba.  Not  so 
I  much  in  those  best  known  tc  visitors  and  tourists, 
such  aa  St.  Achili  e  Nereo  in  the  Via  Appia,  or 
St.  Agnese  in  the  Via  Nomentana,  where  the 
pnsaages  are  cleared  of  rubbish  and  drained,  and 
m  which  the  custodier  accompanies  you  with  a 
taper,  and  ebows  you  jnet  aa  much  or  aa  little 
■a  may  suit  his  incliiuition.  I  have  passed  a 
considerable  time  in  these  too,  but  more  in 
those  recently  discovered  and  less  known  onea 
lying  miles  away  from  the  Eternal  City,  where 
the  only  available  entrance  is  by  a  tortuous 
chimney-like  hole  almost  filled  witli  rubbish, 
and  ao  insignificant  a.  appearance  that  it  has 


remained  concealed  by  i 

time  it  was  hut  used,  some  fifteen  oeoturiea 

ago,  until  to-day. 

To  descend  thb  ^tertpie  in  an  upnriit  po- 
sition is,  from  its  size,  simply  impossible;  oat 
you  may  get  down  without  much  difficulty  by 
lying  on  your  chest,  and  with  a  lighted  taper  in 
one  uand,  and  the  other  holding  a  rope  that  has 
been  made  fast  to  a  tree  outside,  sliding  down 
by  degrees  feet  foremost.  For  the  first  few 
yards  the  pasaa^  is  narrowed  and  choked  by 
the  rubbish,  and  ia  nearly  perpendicular;  a 
little  lower  down  it  opens  wider,  and  is  more 
oblique.  Farther  slil^  you  may  feel  with  your 
feet  rough  steps  cut  m.  the  rook,  bpt  yoa 
may  not  trust  to  them,  as  the  soft  stone  will 
crumble  with  your  weight.  After  descending 
perhaps  fifty  or  seventy  feet  with  some  bumping 
and  a  few  excoriations,  you  are  suddenly  pulled 
up  by  the  remains  of  an  old  stone  doorway,  and 
yon  are  at  the  bottom. 

Your  position,  however,  seems  hardlv  to  be 
improved,  for  on  passing  thioagh  the  aoorwav 
you  will  find  yourself  up  to  the  luiees  in  a  blacK 
stagnant  pool  of  water,  through  which  you  will 
have  to  pass  some  yards  till  yoa  come  to  the 
low  narrow  openii^  on  the  farther  side,  so  low 
as  not  to  allow  of^your  standing  upright,  and 
only  wide  enoogh  to  allow  of  one  person  walk- 
ing abreast.  !&fore  entering,  you  instinctively 
stietch  out  your  taper  and  take  a  preliminary 
peep :  it  ia  not  reassuring ;  of  its  length  the 
thick  black  darkness  that  doses  over  everything 
at  a  few  yards  distant  prevents  your  forming 
any  idea.  The  sides,  however,  you  can  ace 
i^ainlj  enough,  with  their  horlaontal  nicbes  in 
tiers  one  above  the  other,  and  the  very  easily 
recognisable  things  lying  in  those  niches. 

Bismalgrim  places  are  these  Boman  Cata- 
combs. Their  black  gloom,  their  deptlis,  the 
mystery  of  their  countless  and  impenetrable 
ramifications ;  the  numberless  skeletons  lying 
by  the  path's  side ;  the  strange  figures  pai&t^ 
on  the  walls,  with  their  great  eyes  that  seem 
to  watch  and  follow  you  as  yon  pass ;  the  cer- 
tainty that  at  every  breath  vou  are  i "haling 
draughts  of  deadly  malaria,  wnich,  bad  enough 
in  the  open  air  alxive,  ia  infinitely  intensified 
by  the  confined  atmosphere,  and  the  wet 
spongy  rock  below;  and  above  all,  the 


at  you  are  by  yourself,  cut  off 
of  the  world,  some  aiitv  or  eighty 
feet  underground,  and  that  if  you  take  a  wrong 
turn  out  oftlie  hundreds  that  present  themselves, 
or  if  you  let  vour  light  go  out,  you  are  likely  to 
be  irretrievably  lost,  as  no  one  will  come  to  look 


operate  at  first  to  make  a  visit  to  one  of  the 
recently-opened  catacombs  absolutely  i^pallii^;. 
I  say  at  Erst,  for  a  veiy  slight  dc^ee  of  use  aoon 
begets  quite  an  opposite  sensation;  and  after 
two  or  three  visits,  especially  if  made  alone  and 
with  some  definite  purpose,  the  feeling  of  terror 
becomes  replaced  by  a  peculiar  fasdnation,  and 
an  almost  unappeasable  longing  to  penetrate  far* 
thsrandfaither into theuuluiowmaeptlu>  Tlien 


THROUGH  A  DIFFICULT  COUNTRY. 


the  irortnl  remains  Ijing  so  quietly  in  their 
sereril  aiches  —  martjrs  many  of  them,  and 
surrannded  by  tlie  rooet  expresatve  and  touchiag 
svmbolB  of  the  faith  they  died  for — soon,  loae 
tueir  tepulsivenesB  ;  and  the  pirn  figures  pic- 
tured on  the  walla,  that  have  Kept  their  vatch 
there  century  after  century,  aeem  to  include  you 
in  their  protecting  influence,  while  the  continnal 
repetition  of  the  Christian  hope  of  the  reaorreo- 
tion,  pictured  and  Bymbolised  in  every  canceiv- 
able  form  and  in  even  avulable  space,  imparts 
an  air  of  sanctity  to  the  place  that  SQoa  dispels 
all  vain  fears  and  imagininga. 

The  diatance  under  the  Campagna  to  which 
these  subterranean  cemeteries  extend  has  nerer 
yet  been  ascertained.  Within  the  last  few  years 
many  apparently  distinct  series  of  tiiem  have 
been  discovered  outlying  theEtemalCity  in  every 
direction ;  but  whether  they  be  really  distinct,  or 
whether  they  communicate  with  each  other,  is 
nneertain,  as  the  ramiflcations  are  so  countless 
— not  only  on  one  level,  but  in  stories  nnder- 
lying  one  another — and  bo  many  of  them  are 
impenetrable  on  account  of  having  fallen  in,  or 
of  being  filled  with  water,  that  no  successful 
attempt  has  ^et  been  made  to  follow  them  to 
their  extremities. 

Ttiese  eic&vations  were  originally  distinct 
from  each  other.  It  would  appear  to  have 
Men  a  custom,  in  the  second  century,  amongst 
the  earliest  Christians  in  Italy,  to  celebrate  their 
holidays  by  visitbg  the  newly  decorated  and 
consecrated  sabterraoean  cemeteries.  On  one 
of  these  occasions,  when  a  large  crowd  of  per- 
sons had  entered  to  celebrate  a  festival  of  the 
Church,  it  occurred  to  the  mling  authorities 
that  the  opportunity  might  Ik  advanta^onsly 
used  to  lessen  by  so  maav  the  troublesomG 
popuktion  of  the  new  faith.  Accordingly,  a 
number  of  hnge  stones  were  brought,  ana  the 
entrance  built  up  and  rigidly  guarded  till  such 
time  as  it  was  impossible  that  any  of  the  un- 
fortunate prisoneis  could  be  still  livioe. 

To  guard  against  a  repetition  of  sniSi  an  act, 
Tarions  apertures  were  made  to  afford  secret 
means  of  escape.  Monyoftheseplacesofeiitstill 
exist,  anfl  are  notified  to  the  visifjir  by  the  faint 
lay  of  blue  light  which  occasionally  findstts  way 
into  the  daruess  beneath,  and  to  the  pedestrian 
in  the  Campagna  above  by  the  numberless 
doubtfuMoobiig  holes,  for  the  most  part  filled 
with  rubbish,  that  are  sure  to  be  met  with  in 
any  direction  within  the  compass  of  au  ordinary 
walk.  Often  these  secret  paasages  were  made 
to  debouch  in  the  private  hcuses  of  some  notable 
Christian,  or  into  one  of  the  buildings  set  apart 
for  Christian  worship.  As  in  most  instances 
these  places  have  remained  consecrBted  under 
some  form  till  the  present  day,  it  i«  no  uncom- 
mon thin^  to  find  in  the  cirpts  of  churchea  or 
in  the  ceUora  of  convents,  aoorwajs  now  walled 
up,  bnt  which  once  formed  entrances  to  the 
subterranean  labyrinths. 

It  is  to  one  of'^tliese  walled-np  doorways  that 
Antonio's  story  principally  refers. 

On  the  sontli-eastern  skirts  of  the  modem 
Romim  city,  nearly  at  the  top  of  tho  Esquiline 


Hill,  stands  the  church  of  Bt.  Prassede.  Pew 
Christian  edifices  in  Rome  possess  such  interest- 
ing associationa  as  this  small  and  unpretending 
building.  The  saint  to  whom  it  is  dedicated 
was  one  of  the  two  daughters  of  a  senator  of  the 
name  of  Pudens,  mentioned  by  St.  Poul  as  send- 
ing hia  greetings  to  Timothy.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  present  church  is  tho  very 
house  once  inhabited  by  the  Christian  family,  as 
in  the  year  330,  or  thereabouts,  the  mother  of 
ConataJitme  caused  the  walls  of  the  building, 
which,  though  still  standing,  was  hastening  t^ 
decay,  to  be  encased  in  the  more  massive  struc- 
ture of  the  new  church;  consequently  it  b  no 
stretch  of  probability  to  assume  the  truth  of  the 
tradition,  toat  within  these  walls  Paul,  Timothy, 
and  (if  he  were  ever  at  Rome)  Peter  also,  were 
frequent  guests.  We  will  found  no  theory  on  the 
relics  shown  in  the  sacristy— such  as  the  hand- 
kerehief  of  one  of  the  young  ladies  on  which  St. 
Peter  drew  the  portrait  of  Our  Lord,  nor  of  the 
two  moiar  teeth  which,  according  to  the  sacria- 
tan,  one  of  the  apostles  left  behind  him  there. 
What  we  have  more  particuiarly  to  do  witt 
is  the  old  walled-np  doorway,  with  the  huge 
cross  on  it,  in  the  dark  crypt  under  the  hi^  altar. 
Thia  cr^t  was  evidently  at  one  time  a  cellar  to 
the  ancient  house,  into  which  debouched  one  of 
the  secret  entrances  to  the  Catacombs,  affording 
easy  means  of  escape  either  from  the  city  above 
during  times  of  persecution  or  from  the  exca- 
vations below,  as  occasion  might  require.  On 
the  walls  may  still  be  seen  monuments  and  in- 
scriptions to  persons  who  must  have  been  buried 
there  during  the  first  three  oenturiea  of  our  era. 
At  one  extremity  of  the  crypt  will  be  seen  the 
door  in  question,  now  strongly  built  np,  and  with 
a  huge  cross  impressed  in  the  superficial  stncco. 

For  a  long  period  the  subterranean  excava- 
tions behind  the  crypt  had  enjoyed  the  worst  of 
reputations  on  account  of  the  unearthly  noises 
that  were  occasionally  heard  there.  The  racings, 
the  scamperings,  the  moaning,  and  the  yellii^s 
could  (according  to  the  hjgheat  and  most  vene- 
rable of  the  Roman  authorities)  proceed  from  no 
other  source  thwi  the  EvilOne  and  his  coadjutors. 
These  noises  were  not  a  mere  matter  of  fegend. 
Scarcely'a  man,  woman,  or  child  in  the  vicinity 
but  had  heard  them  with  their  own  veritable 
'  ears ;  and,  according  to  Antonio,  a  apecial  ser- 
vice of  exorcism  had  been  adopted  in  the  ritual 
of  the  church  above  to  meet  the  occasions  as 
they  might  arise.  Notwithstanding  the  cloud  of 
witnesses  that  could  testify  to  these  snpematnral 
sounds,  the  city  contained  some  sceptics,  and 
amongst  them  none  more  determined  than  the 
excellent  Fathei  S.,  the  profesoor  of  the  Roman 
College. 

Father  S.  is  a  man  with  aEuropean  celebrity; 
it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  observatory  of 
the  Roman  College  is  one  of  the  beat  in  Europe, 
and  the  excellence  of  its  appatatns  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  mecbaincal  gemus  of  the  worthy 
padre.  One  dark  wet  We£iBaday  in  November, 
just  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  morning  mass, 
strange  sounds  were  heard  behind  the  wails  of 
the  ccypt,  and  more  eapecially  at  the  back  of  the 


ALL  THE  TEAR  BOUND. 


walled-up  door.  Gasps,  Eounpermg,  vellinga,  thcD 
kce«aationj  aQdagamarepetitioQOtthesiuueiui- 
eartblj  noises,  witliuictessedreheinGiioe.  Some- 
timet  tbej  vonld  seem  to  die  avaj  gradiullj  in 
the  extreme  distaooe,  aod  then  again  come  rnah- 
log  close  to  tbe  door,  as  if  a  whole  l^on  <tf  the 
enemr were  keeping  their  juMlee  there.  Theap- 
proacji  from  the  Dodj  of  the  church  to  tbe  crjpt 
u  by  an  open  passage  down  a  wide  flight  of  steps, 
umnediatel;  ia  boatai  tbe  high  altar,  and  is  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  walled-up  door,  and  indeed 
nearh  the  whole  of  the  subterranean  ^lartmeDt.is 
risible£i>mtbetopofthBBteps.  TheeTeater{>Brt 
of  tiie  congregatioa  retired  eomewhat  precipi- 
tatelj  to  the  doon  on  flist  bearing  tbe  m  jsterious 
noiaes.  Some,  however,  of  tbe  more  Tentoresome 
(for  the  moat  put  women  fiom  the  Trastevere) 
mig^t  be  teen  leaning  over  the  balusters,  while 
the  officiating  priest  and  bis  attendant  descended 
to  perfbrm  the  special  service  appointed  for 
the  oooaaian.  At  first  tbe  ceremcai;  Beemed  to 
take  effect,  inasmuch  as  the  noises  certainly  be- 
came leas  loud  as  it  proceeded,  and  there  is  no 
knowing  how  far  tbe  uiemj  might  have  been 
padfied,  had  not  an  essential  part  of  the  — 
consisted  of  the  rather  violent  ringing  of 

fortunate  bell,  the  sound  of  which  had 

mediate  ^ect  of  inoreasing  tbe  demoniac  uproar 
to  such  a  d^;ree,  that  tbe  remaining  portion  of 
tlie  service  wm  got  through  as  fast  a<  might  be, 
and  pciesti,  woljtes,  bells  and  all,  sought  tefnge 
with  aHiti  nnoignified  speed  In  tbe  sacrist; ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  coogr^^mn  locating 
thenuelves  in  places  near  tbe  churcb  doors,  con- 
TenicBt  &»  a  start  when  the  occasion  might 
arise  to  reeort  lo  one. 

In  the  coarse  of  tbe  morning  the  tidinss 
reached  the  ears  of  tiie  sceptical  padre  of  the 
Boman  College,  who,  whatever  doubts  he  might 
still  entertain,  tlionght,  like  a  practical  nun,  that 
in  going  to  hear  for  himself  be  might  as  well 
take  with  him  a  erowbar,  {Hckaie,  and  two 
assistants.  Arrived  at  the  scene  of  tbe  dis- 
tnrbauce,  he  found  that  not  a  moment's  doubt 
oonldexistas  to  thenoiMs.  The  scramblings,  tbe 
■oamperings,  and  the  veiling  were  lend  enough 
in  ^  contoieace.  The  saemtan  from  the  booj 
of  the  ohnrch  above  snggeated  another  eior- 
oiam,  but  the  p^re  preferred  the  crowbar  and 
the  piokixe,  and  finding  that  the  woricmen  he 
had  bronght  with  him  had  disutpeared,  he  took 
off  his  aatk,  irukti  up  bis  sleeres,  and  went 
to  woric  manhillj  himtcB,  making  the  vault  re- 
e<dK>  with  his  uovt.  lius  (gentian,  while  it 
had  the  efleet  of  abating  ih»  mysterions  noises 
behind,  still  fnrther  tbimied  tbe  audience  above 
as  b;  fat  tbe  greater  part  of  those  that  had  re- 
mained peering  over  the  balusters  improved 
their  position  1^  retreating  to  tbe  doon.  I  sa; 
"  to  the  doors,'  but  the  eipression  is  not  per- 
haps strictlf  accurate,  as  after  a  few  moments' 
tabstdenee  of  tiie  disturbance  the  aasemblj 
mi^t  be  seen  creeping  canlioo^j,  and  bv  slow 
degrett,  into  the  bodj  of  the  cbondi,  till  some 
raodeB  vcream,  or  even  a  quick  motion  on  the 
part  of  those  on  Uie  top  of  the  steps,  would  send 
Uiam  in  an  instant  into  the  street. 


The  padre  continued  his  blows  with  unabated 
energy,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  persons  who 
still  remained  watching  vociferated  to  the  others 
that  the  very  bead  and  claws  of  tbe  Evil  One 
were  actoall;  to  be  seen  protruding  throngb  an 
--*-*ire  in  tbe  door,  and  in  one  moment  more 
persons  scampered  away  to  tbe  others,  ex- 

!ng  that  a  whole  troop  of  the  enemy  had 

dashed  throngh  the  opening,  ton  tiie  padre  to 
pieces,  and  were  at  that  moment  in  full  career 
into  the  ehurch.  laimediateij  tbe  entire  as- 
sembly took  to  flight  along  tbe  narrow  streets 
of  the  adjacent  snourra,  uttering  frantic  sbonts 
ofDnmiracolo!"  "  Un  miraoolo !"  "  U  diavolo 
e  gli  sum  angeti !"  and  (according  to  Antonio's 
account)  in  fall  speed  behind  tbem,  yelling  and 
screaming,  came  tearing  an  entire  swarm  o(  the 
legiouariea  of  Satan. 

As  the  chase  continued,  the  flying  people 
becanie  fewer  and  fewer  by  taking  refuge  in 
their  several  habitations,  and  in  eight  or  ten 
minutes  tbe  "  l^ionaries  of  Satan "  had  it 
all  to  themselves,  continuing  their  career  (ac- 
cording to  tbe  same  onqBestionable  authority) 
till  they  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  English 
kept  their  hounds,  and,  with  a  tremendous  vdl, 
'eaping  over  the  gate,  disappeared  in  the  Ken- 
lels. 

Antonio's  story  leaving  some  pbysiologioal 
questions  still  unsolved  in  my  dark  Protestant 
mind,  I  inquired  in  a  quarter  likely  to  be  in- 
formed of  tae  mattar  by  tbe  padre  himself. 

I  learnt  that  on  tbe  mominc  in  question  a 
party  of  English  left  the  city  bv  the  Idterao 

rte  on  a  bunting  excursion  in  the  Campagna. 
fox  was  fonnd  about  eight  miles  distant, 
but,  after  a  sharp  nui  of  three  miles,  fox, 
di^  and  all  disappeared  down  one  of  the 
nomerons  holes  lesiCng  to  tbe  Catacombs.  Tbe 
occurrenoe  not  being  an  unusual  one,  tbe  hunt 
waited  for  some  time  expecting  them  to  reappear 
□p  some  other  aperture ;  but,  ^ter  remaining  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  tbey  returned  to  the 
city,  to  nnd  that  the  dogs  (seven,  at  least,  out  of 
tbe  thirteen  that  bad  disappeared)  had  f^und 
their  way  through  the  dark  and  unknown  pas- 
sages, guided  soleir  by  their  instinct,  to  the 
door  in  the  crypt,  where  they  were  lib«ated,  as 
we  have  seen,  oj  the  sceptical  ecclesiastic. 


THE  WITHEEED  DAISY. 

TAy  native  hills,  long  unviaited,  surround  me, 
tboogb  I  have  not  seen  tbem  yet,  for  the  ton 
was  gone  down  before  tbe  coach  reached  tbe 
entrance  of  tbe  valley.  But  I  feel  them  about 
me,  no  longer  a  mere  dream,  a  flitting  vision  of 
memory,  but  a  reality  of  God's  universe  whose 
steep  and  narrow  paths  my  own  feet  will  tread 
to-morrow,  and  upon  whose  live  repose  my  own 
eyes  will  rest  in  unmeasured  cont^t.  Twice  I 
have  been  out  to  peer  into  the  thick  ni^t,  nntO 
my  Bchii^  eyeballs  detected  painfully  the  stem, 
dark  ptontes,  without  light  or  perspective,  which 
tbe  clouded  horiEou  in  ainne  lines  of  on- 
lylmngirig,  threatening,  utter  blaekness.  No 
{tint  gleam  abng  the  whole  boondaiy ;  no  trace 
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of  the  alreadj  fonotten  dM ;  only  thoM  otwcoiv, 
Bolieii  curves.  Ttuj  erasfi  dowa  the  hope  that 
brought  me  hither  with  Humret.  Thej  extoit 
bom  me  u^,  and  ineprewUe  teus. 

Again,  for  tite  tUrd  time,  I  h»e  beoi  down 
to  the  gnaried  and  ^ocHoyrvw-tree,  at  the  end 
oT  the  garden  waUt,  being  XiiiBeUi,  tlie  hill  vhere 


_ . — ilTganLo 

opTBcd,  the  ckwda  rolled  awajfor  a  UtUe  whiles 
andtbeiiHxn  came  up  orer  the  shaiplj  dr'"' 
ootUne  of  the  great  mamitaiii  bejond , 
poored  a  stream  of  bouns  orw  the  valley,  and 


upon  the  peak  of  Elmeth;  and  at  that 
a  briffht  red  light  under  it  marked  the  r.  . . 
of  toe  old  homestead,  iij  pulae  quickened 
with  the  quiokeninK  li^t  i  out  rapidlj  the 
heaTT  cloiuu  (atheted  again,  and  rolling  down 
the  elopes  of  i¥bdenlull,  engnUed  lUmeth  and 
its  red  home  li|^t  in  impenetrable  darkneu, 
Onoe  more  the  iuriaiUB  boulaatpe  laj;  before  m; 
straining  ens  an  awful  and  mTsterioas  blimk, 
like  a  winding-aheet  spread  smootblj  o?er  the 
dead  lindie  and  feainra  of  one  beloved. 

We  were  both  artiata,  mv  brotber  and  I;  and 
we  loved  out  art  eame»tlj.  Only  there  was 
thia  difference ;  Godfrey  poesessed  trae  geniiu, 
I  had  only  Uie  gift  oi  appreciaiinc'  it.  We 
worked  si«  by  siae  in  the  same  etuoio,  under 
the  same  light,  with  the  aame  peneib  and  ooloon. 
I  was  always  ready  for  work,  and  painted  oni- 
formly ;  bat  be,  with  long  intervals  of  silent 
alwtiaotion,  and  with  throea  of  agony  and  kU- 
dlatrofft,  wrong^t  ont  his  conoepbons.  It  was 
enough  f<ff  me  to  glaaw  <nee  at  his  bee,  m  he 
stoM  bkbre  Us  easel,  to  learn  whrtber  it  was  a 
moment  of  exnltation  in  amscioas  power,  which 
bofced  no  word  or  sign  of  mine  to  add  to  ita 
■trragtfa,  or  a  time  of  conflict  wiU  the  dqubt- 


ng 


a  his  hoars  of  naetiu)  and 


1  of  dofodation,  wUch  most  needs  be 
by  a  few  aharp  words  of  work-a^ay 
appeased  by  a  cordial  tribute  of  ap- 
TbexeforB,  recognising  the  difference 
oeiween  as,  I  stood  hombly  on  one  side,  to 
watch  his  inspired  pK^tr^sB,  or  to  nphold  him 
with  eistorly  hands  ■-  *•■->■-"' 
deweoRoa. 

I  woriced,  with  my  commoner  powen,  in 
skriohesof  local  soeneiy  and  atndies  of  heads  in 
aajon,  which  obtained  some  celebrity  in  the  ex- 
hOalions  of  the  oonntry  town  where  I  porsned 
myfoostiai.  NorwastM(eiau;{temperament, 
ts  there  wai  in  Ood&ej'^  uy  punfal  sensitive- 


rmy  my  rale  a  hondredfold. 

?or  my  pnpil,  Ua^aiet  WilsoB,  when  I 
oaUed  Daisy,  t  formed  no  common  attatAment. 
There  was  a  sabtle  charm,  eraa  to  me  a  woman, 
in  her  childlike,  dim^e^  ro^  kvelinea^  and 
in  the  hdptos,  clipypg  tenderMss  ot  ba  man- 
Dsr.  Uy  love  for  oei  was  osriouly  minted 
with  a  sentinrat  of  protection  usd  pity;  and 
when  she  sat  at  ray  bet,  as  she  liked  to  do^ 
fondling  my  h»|iil«  and  gating  vf  at  ne  with 


liquid  base!  eyes  softened  into  the  softest  shade 
of^  reverence  and  affection,  I  felt  towards  bm 


we  express  in  the  word  loving-kindneas. 

Of  oonrse  God&e;  and  Daisy  loved  one  an- 
other. He  came  direct  ftom  the  sole  stadj  of 
woman  as  revealed  to  him  1^  the  bold  moocls 
of  his  liffr«cbooli,  to  the  daily  oompankmship 
of  an  innocent,  childish  giri,  who  traated  him 
with  ooy  and  timid  deference.  I  considered 
Daiar,  my  fair,  fresh,  nmple-hearted  Daisy, 
wortny  even  of  my  nobly-eiTted  tnother,  whose 
name  would  win  a  wide  celebrity ;  and  I  almost 
Celt  a  pang  of  jealonsy,  that  whereas  I,  as  anij 
the  lister  of  tke  snccmsfiil  artist,  would  soon 
be  drop|>ed  ont  <rf  all  connexion  with  him,  she, 
as  the  wife  of  Qod&ev  Lincoln,  would  share  in 
his  renown.  We  made  no  secret  of  the  natter, 
for  Daisy's  father,  a  solicitor  in  the  town,  had  a 
high  appreciation  (tf  oar  art,  tad  was  already 
satiaBed  of  God&^s  minuit  Ulents  and  hu 
honourable  and  manly  character.  iWe  had 
been  no  conoeolment  from  the  first,  and  Mr. 
Wilson  knew  that  when  God&ey  left  Londcm 
he  occupied  my  studio  with  me,  where  Dusy 
spent  her  ieisnre  hoars.  So  as  I  was  part^- 
larly  his  favourite,  they  deputed  me  to  commu- 
nioate  to  him  the  deep  trae  love  that  existed 
between  them.  He  listened  luinterTuptedly  to 
the  end,  a  placid  smile  playing  blandly  about 
his  mouth,  and  with  many  aotnueacing  {^nres 
ta  I  woke  fervently  in  Qodirey's  praise,  and 
hop^iUy  of  his  brilliant  future.  Then  he  re- 
SMudedwitii  a  calm  wisdom  wUdiieoommended 
itelf  to  my  common  aense,  and  talked  of  Daisy's 
youUi  and  my  teitiiec'B  used  of  greater  sitisae 
advantana  before  he  waa  enenmboted  wiUi  a 
wiie  and  fomilT.  "Wo  miat  not  nin  onr 
artist,"  be  said.;  "let  Qodfrey  go  upon  the 
Gontuent  fbr  two  years  or  so— I  wiU  bod  bim 
the  means,  and  you,  my  good  indoatiioua  fiaim^ 
shall  be  his  sacoiity — and  let  hia  geoioa  dcveli^ 
into  the  matnhty  I  anticspato  I7  the  stody  M 
the  great  masten.  There  most  be  no  positire 
eunwement,  though  ueitber  he  nor  my  child 
will  as  ineonstant.  Bnthemnstwinher,Em)Ba; 
be  must  paint  a  loctnre  to  be  talked  about."  In 
this  way  It  was  settled. 

Goduey  went  abroad  to  work  for  the  consum- 
ssation  of  onr  hopes,  mine  as  wdl  as  his.  Daisy 
continued  to  be  my  pupil,  dii^ing  to  me  stiU 
more  closely  and  winnuKly,  and  seeking  my 
direction  in  ererrthing;  ane  woold  em  grow 
uneasy  when  I  len  her  to  lean  to  her  own  under- 
standmg  and  decision.  And  becaajelknew  that 
Qodfre^s  character  poaKased  mueli  irf  the  n^- 
ttual  despotism  of  man's  natwe,  and  ha  obote 
to  have  Umsc  he  loved  dependent  upon  him,  I 
did  not  greatly  care  to  oorreot  her  genna  timidity, 
I  knewihatlwas  training  my  hrotber'svife  into 
harmony  with  his  tempenmsnt. 

I  expected  Daisy  to  be  feeble  where  feeble. 

las  was  a  charm,  and  to  be  strong  wliere 
stnuigth  was  neoetsaiy.  We  were  separated  j 
for  I  was  anxious  to  return  ib.  Wilstm's  loan 
to  QodflMnr,  that  when  he  came  home  be  might 
begin  his  career  without  being  hao^ttad  w^ 
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debt;  and  whta  Mr.  WiUon  procnred  me  « 
lucriNve  engagement  fbrsii  montlia,  J  accepted 
it  gratefuU;,  but  reluctantly ;  a  reluctance  which, 
bjthis  time,  anotberhad  taught  himself  to  share. 

Coming  home  when  it  waa  ended,  I  found 
tlie  pliant,  docile  girl,  who  woold  jield  to  anj 
strong  influence  exerted  npon  her,  on  the  ere  of 
marriajp  with  her  couaia,  an  officer  ia  the 
Indian  armr,  whose  regiment  was  to  sail  imme- 
diately. He  had  a  free,  open,  Tebement,  sol- 
dierly bearing,  and  was  impassioned  in  his  pro- 
fessions of  attachment ;  while  her  father  jpntly 
but  firmly  pushed  the  matter  on,  until,  as 
BaJOT  told  me,  weepinf  in  my  arms,  she  coold 
not  nelp  it — she  wanted  to  be  Uthful  and  trae, 
but  it  was  too  late;  if  I  Lad  nerer  left  bet 
she  would  have  had  power  to  be  coostant. 
The  girl's  character  was  without  stamina ;  and 
such  supple  tendrils  will  wind  ronnd  the  sup- 
port nearest  to  them.  After  all,  there  is  more 
sensuonsness,  more  necessity  of  sight,  in  tbese 
weftk  natnres,  than  in  those  that  loTe  more 
passionately.  Once  assured  of  the  truth  of  a 
man's  love,  I  could  Live  a  lifetime  of  unwavering 
faith  in  him.  But  Daisy  needed  to  feel,  day  by 
day,  that  the  was  being  cared  for ;  and  when 
Godfrey  was  to  long  ament,  and  John  Wilson 
and  her  father  urged  her  with  reiterated  entrea- 
ties, she  saciificed  her  first  tove,  though  not 
wit  boat  a  grievous  anSbing. 

I  did  not  dare  to  tell  Qodfrey  of  ber  falsehood, 
lest  he  shonld  remain  abroad,  far  away  fiom  me, 
who  b?ed  him  so  trulT,  and  who  conJd  console 
bim  with  living  consolation.  So,  though  Daisy 
was  married,  and  bad  left  Ei^^uul  before  the 
time  of  Qodir^s  return,  became  home  in  igno- 
rance, briDg^ne  with  him  the  paintine  by  which 
he  was  to  wm  her.  He  had  ^en  aTwaya  of  a 
reserved  and  reticent  disposition,  end  we  had 
often  worked  side  by  tide  for  days  with  but 
few  interchanges  of  words.  But  now,  in  the  jot 
of  ooming  home,  he  was  Tolnble  and  excited, 
makiDg  my  verv  heart  ache  by  his  expressions 
of  deught.  Tne  paoking-case  containing  his 
picture  was  carriea  up  into  rav  stndio,  and  he 
stood  before  it,  impatient  to  £iclose  to  me  the 
work,  yet  hesitating  with  a  half-laugfaing  air  of 
shame-facednegs.  U.tm  was  I  to  tell  him  of 
Daisy's  perfidv  ? 

"Emma,"  he  said,  "I  wish  Dusy  could  be 
the  first  to  tee  it,  eien  before  you,  to  whom  I 
owe  everythinf^ — mv  perteTerance  and  success, 
even  my  precumt  little  wife.  Don't  think  me 
an  nt^ntefol  scoundrel." 

"  I  never  shall,  Godfrey,"  I  answered  j  "  bnt 
listen.  Before  you  knew  Daisy  yon  set  your 
mind  upon  becoming  a  true  and  noble  artist, 
eleratiog  the  people  by  the  feacfaing  symbols  and 
representations  of  our  art,  and  yon  were  williDg 
to  endure  toil  and  difficulty,  yes,  and  lorrow,  to 
that  your  own  soul  mieht  attain  a  pure  excel- 
knee.  What  say  you,  brother,  if  you  must  re- 
liuniisb  Daisy  or  your  art,  which  should  it  be  f" 

He  leaned  in  deep  thoiubt  against  the  case 
foe  a  few  minotes,  looking  £>wn  npon  it  fixedly, 
..  :r  k .k k  !. >.  (1^  ^jj.  p£  j^ 

a  deeper  oobur 


flashed  imder  his  snnbumt  skin.  "This  is 
dear  to  me,"  he  said ;  "  it  has  given  me  anxietj 
and  hope,  dissatisfaction  and  content,  and  has 
played  with  every  emotion  of  my  natnre,  except 
my  love.  There  only  Daisy's  touch  rests,  and 
I  find  that  there  "ve  hidden  deptlu  that  have 
been  concealed  even  from  myself.  I  feel  a 
living,  throbbing  heart,  and  an  immortal  spirit 
knitted  to  mine  forever.  Let  art  go  rather  than 
that  I  should  stand  alone  again,  divorced  from 
this  complement  of  myself.  We  shdl  honour 
marriage,  £mma.  We  shall  give  truth  for  truth, 
love  for  love,  life  for  life.  It  it  an  infinite  h^ 
piness." 

"  Ob,  Qodfrey !"  1  cried,  mournfully,  "yon 
can  never  have  another  sister.  Do  yon  not  love 
me  as  well  aa  Daisy  F" 

My  brother  sat  down,  and  drew  me  to  liim ; 
and  I  Uid  his  head  to  rest  upon  my  bosom,  where 
I  could  not  see  the  working  of  his  face. 

"  Godfrey,"  I  said,  "  do  yon  not  remember  all 
these  years  that  we  have  grown  up  together  f 
Daisy  could  never  know  yon  as  I  do,  oeoanse 
your  life  has  been  mine  asweli;  all  year  pur- 
suits and  pleasures  and  troubles.  Sbe  is  very 
weak,  brother;  there  is  no  dependence  to  be 
placed  upon  her.  We  have  built  npon  the  sand." 

He  loosened  hia  hold,  and  moved  restlessly, 
as  if  to  free  himself  from  m^  hands,  whiah  lay 
npon  his  head ;  bnt  I  pressed  it  closer  down,  lest 
I  shonld  see  bis  face. 

"  My  darling  brother,  my  dearest,  best  Qod- 
frey, she  counted  herself  unworthy  of  yoa.  Bhe 
is  married,  and  gone  away  out  of  the  country," 

Then  1  stopped  and  listened,  bnt  there  was  a 
voiceless  hush  in  that  room ;  and  the  commoa 
empty  sonnds  that  reached  us  from  without, 
jarred  and  clashed  npon  my  ears,  while  the  beat- 
ing temples  under  my  fingers  palpitated  with 
fierce  and  feverish  rapidity. 

"  O  Qod !"  he  groaned  at  last,  "  it  ia  impos- 

Then  I  told  him  all,  speaking  in  a  whisper  as 
if  she  were  dead,  without  one  word  of  anger 
against  her,  becanse  I  felt  he  could  not  endure 
it  yet.  But  of  Mr.  Wilson's  treachery  and 
woridliness  I  spoke  with  poignant  bitterness, 
for  he  had  acted  cruelly  in  reeding  Godfrey's 
love  and  hope  for  these  two  years.  I  said,  too> 
that  I  wonld  be  his  comforter,  and  devote  my- 
self to  him ;  and  for  this  reason  I  had  concealed 
the  troth  from  him,  until  he  oould  hear  it  thus. 

While  I  was  speaking,  he  to  whom  I  bad  be- 
trothed myself  only  three  days  before,  and  whom 
I  had  almost  forgotten  in  the  sight  of  Godfrey's 


stinotively  at  !iis  coming,  withdrew  from  that 
dose  embraoe  in  which  we,  a  brother  and  sister, 
clas[>Bd  each  other.  It  was  as  though  I  forsook 
him  in  the  fierceat  moment  of  the  storm,  that 
was  beating  down  his  hopes  with  a  great  fall, 
snd  slipped  awa^  into  a  safe  and  sunny  refuge 
inaccessiole  to  him.  James  Saville  toul  him  of 
OUT  mntnal  love  frankly  and  joyoosly ;  and  Qod- 
frey listened,  gazing  directly  into  our  faces,  with 
features  set  like  ft  maak  of  iron. 
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TQl  tken  I  did  not  know  tiie  crueltj  and  let- 
lonaj  of  man's  oatiire.   The  next  momiitg  whp" 
I  tbooght  to  take  up  aguu  —  ^— ' —  "■— 
of  oo&£lenoe,IfoiiQat'   '  " 


„  broken  thread 

thai  Godfrer— m?  brother, 


-h  whom  all  mj  plani  aad  hopes  bad  oeotred  all 
Bj  life  long,  nntil  thia  later  and  very  different 
tie  had  been  formed  between  James  Saviile  and 
me  I  whom  I  ioTcd  no  le»a  because  I  loved 
another,  nay,  whom  I  loved  more  tenderlj  while 
tbia  shadow  of  a  separation  was  passing  over 
US — had  deserted  me,  had  banished  himself  from 
his  onlj  remaining  sanctnarj  of  afieotion.  God- 
frej  was  gone,  leaving  a  few  poi^ant  words  of 
aocoaation,  which  charged  me  with  wilfully  de- 
ceiving him  bj  the  concealment  of  Daisy's  infi- 
delity, and  my  own  betrothal 

Every  effort  of  onrs  to  track  out  my  brother 
wufnutless;  and  after  the  lapse  of  some  months 
I  was  married  to  James  Saville,  being  alone  with 
no  one  of  my  blood  and  kindred  beaide  me, 
while  he  gathered  me  into  the  circle  of  his 
family.  The  autumn  exhibitions  were  open  in 
London,  and  to  them  he  took  his  artist  wife. 
Lookiog  ea^rly  throngh  the  catalogue  of  the 
British  lustitntion,  I  found  the  name  I  wanted, 
Godfrey  Lincoln,  the  exhibition  of  two  pictures 
that  were  praised  highly ;  but  the  address  ap- 
pended to  the  name  was  that  of  a  picture  agent, 
and  when  I  applied  to  him  he  contd  give  me  no 
information  about  my  brother,  exoept  that  his 
paintings  were  already  sold  at  a  high  price- 
Afterwards,  for  years,  I  frequented  every 
gallery  of  pictures  where  Godfrey  eibifaitoi 
reading  in  his  works  a  record  of  his  wanderinn. 
Sometimes  he  was  in  Norway,  among  wild, 
tempest-scarred  rocks,  and  stonn-swept  Gords ; 
at  others,  in  desert  and  volcanic  Iceland ;  and 
again  upon  the  pointed  aierras  of  Spain.  No 
eye  saw  the  stoiy  in  them,  which  made  them 

C"ietic  to  me;  no  one  fathomed  the  deep  me- 
holy  of  those  stormy  seas,  and  ^oomy  skies, 
and  desolate  mountains ;  no  one  detected,  as  I 
did,  in  scarcely  perceptible  uader-tiots,  some- 
times in  the  transparent  toxtiire  of  a  cloud,  in 
the  crest  of  a  wave,  in  the  ripple  of  an  inland 
lake,  or  in  the  profile  of  a  mountain,  the  delicate 
lines  of  a  woman's  face,  which  seemed  to  haont 
the  artist's  sonl,  and  blend  itself  with  every 
work  of  his  imagination.  Whether  Godfrey 
knew  it  or  not,  there  was  always  in  some  pas- 
sage of  his  landscapes  a  shadowy,  undefined  sug- 
gestion of  Daisy's  features,  though  he  never  in- 
troduced a  woman's  form  into  one  of  them. 
This  was  all  I  could  learn  of  my  brother,  save 
that  from  time  to  time  he  sent  me  munificent 
gifts  of  money,  to  repay,  ho  said,  my  toils  and 
privations  for  his  sake  in  past  years.  Ah !  This 
was  not  the  compensation  I  looked  forward  to, 
when  I  laboured  heartily  for  him  at  my  poor, 
httle,  insignificant,  water-coioor  sketches. 

Daisy's  father  died  poor,  and  was  therefore 
soon  forgotten  in  his  town ;  und  her  memoiy 
was  almost  lost  to  every  one  but  me,  nntil  the 
niutiB;ir  in  Injiia  awoke  a  feeling  of  personal  in- 
terest in  our  fair  young'  townswoman,  now  re- 
collected with  sometbii^  of  anxiety  by  her 
former  schoolfellows  and  dd  admirers.     Yegue 


reports  were  circulated  now  and  then ;  ramoois 
of  awful  massacre  in  which  she  was  a  victim, 
and  of  solitary  death  in  the  jungle ;  but  the 
mutiny  raged  on,  and  we  bad  no  deSoito  intelli- 
gence of  her,  and  my  resentment  fading  before 
tne  terrible  peril  of  her  poeition  in  that  continent 
of  bloodshed,  I  thought  and  prayed  for  Daisy  as 
if  she  had  been  my  sister. 

So  many  years  passed,  that  my  children  were 
makinjg  me  foiget  the  tiiue  when  I  was  Emma 
Lincoln ;  though  I  talked  to  them  often  of  their 
uncle  Godfrey,  and  called  one  of  my  boys  by  his 
name ;  when  I  went,  as  was  my  custom,  to  an 
exhibition  in  Liverpool,  where  I  could  find  again 
a  clue  to  his  recent  lifi;.  His  picture,  well  hung 
in  a  good  light,  arrested  my  eye  in  a  moment ; 
for  before  me  I  saw  the  peaked  orag  of  Elmeth, 
our  native  bill,  with  the  golden-green  slopes  of 
Wodenhill  behind,  darkening  under  the  livid 
hues  of  a  gathering;  ibonder-clond,  jnst  as  we 
had  often  watched  it  in  our  childhood,  holding 
tightly  hand  in  band,  and  bidding  one  another 
in  frightened  whispers  not  to  be  afraid.  T 
gazed  with  my  heart ;  and  becoming  a  child 
again,  wept  childishly  before  my  brother's  pic- 
ture of  our  birthplace. 

I  was  yet  standing  there,  with  my  veil  drawn 

<wn  to  hide  my  tears,  when  a  voice  very  low, 
and  weak,  and  tremulous,  addressed  to  me  a 
question  about  the  punting  I  seemed  to  scru- 
tinise so  closely.  It  was  the  shy  and  timid 
utterance  I  used  to  love  in  Daisy ;  and  I  saw 
that  none  other  but  Daisy  herself,  with  sanken 
eyes  where  there  dwelt  a  time-worn  look  of  fear, 
and  lips  that  trembled,  and  hands  that  grasped 
each  other  nervously,  stood  beside  me,  recog- 
nising— not  me,  bat  the  work  of  Godfrey,  whom 
she  luul  betrayed. 

I  took  Daisy  home  to  my  lodgings,  and  heard 
her  story ;  one  that  was  but  a  repetition  of  the 
horrors  1  liad  read  shndderinffly,  and  which  I 
had  read  only  for  her  sake.  Enough  that  she 
was  come  back  to  England  a  widow,  with  but 
one  child  remaining  ot  the  three  that  had  been 
bom  to  her.  She  was  poor,  moreover,  having 
no  other  provision  than  the  pension  allotted  to 
her ;  and  when  I  resumed  my  old  authority  over 
her,  and  bade  her  come  home  with  me  to  my 
family,  she  resigned  herself  to  my  guidance 
with  the  implicit  dependence  of  her  girlhood. 

Therefore,  seeking  Godfrey,  I  have  brought 
Daisy  here,  under  tiio  crag  of  Elmeth,  whieh  is 
engulfed  in  mist  and  clouds.  She  does  not 
know,  this  fragile,  broken-hearted,  hopeless  wo- 
man, that  she  is  lying,  dreaminK  dreams  of  the 
Indian  perils,  at  the  very  foot  oi  the  hill  where 
Godfrey  has  fixed  his  solitary  home,  and  dwells 
apart,  crushing  down  his  best  and  happiest 


was  an  October  momiug  when  Daisy  and  I 

Suitted  the  quiet  village  street,  carpets  with 
Imost  untrodden  leaves,  and  went  slowly  up 
the  cart-road  leadbg  over  the  table-land  to  the 
other  mountain  vill^es ;  a  road  that  was  onW 
a  narrow  ledge  out  into  the  steep  hill-ude,  with 
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buM,  and  a  precipitoiu  Mclivit;  naiu  na  above 
OS  oa  the  oltter,  Down  in  the  glen  utn  was  a 
bnxA  iKCakiiig  over  a  rock;  course  irilk  a 
liquid  h^Ki^Jirig  laniBHU,  vbich  was  the  oalj 
Knnd  that  leuhed  w  aa  we  asocBded  is  Uw 
nnrfbund  rntow  of  an  antunn  da;  BMioag  tile 
nills.  On  the  otliei  nde  of  the  rien  kj  Mwlhei 
luge  of  hilla,  nwre  nt^ed  and  bairen,  beaikg 
"^  -  tokena  of  etonna  that  bid  rent  their  tedu. 


and  BtrewB  the  snrfaee  with  ehaip  fragmenla, 
tmaug  vhich  onl;  haid;  Coigbve  pUida  ana 
TOorii  Unp  could  find  a  place  to  UTe.    &ill 


tai^et  ^be;cmd  row  the  long,  broad,  caned 
browB  of  BH>re  monntaina,  whoM  deeper  and 
colder  tints  told  of  the  unseen  Tallejs  that  in- 
teneoted  them.  As  oar  path  led  ns  upward, 
^  sound  of  the  stteam  ceased,  snd 


bini;  moti(»ilfiSi  thraii^  the  whok  kngth  of  the 
wined  glen,  with  a  shining  eaaeade  in  the  dis- 
tsnee,  resting  Hwn  a  fisswe  in  tl  "" 

vete  eone  to  «Kl^  undulating  ho 
t^nsiTs  flats  of  lerel  lands,  irlwn 


fisswe  in  the  nda. 

hollow^  and  ex- 
re  flocks  <<  quiet 
weep  wcie  peatijag  aaiid  daA  gieen  boeaes  of 
gone,  hniJies,  nad  bri^ttlj-branaed  petches  of 
djring  fern ;  and  here  and  there  were  fwests  at 
fir-toeee  and  stditHj  jewa,  touA^  tbe  gorgeous 
seener;  with  a  uaoe  of  &>tm.  S*en  line, 
eroj  pobted  en^  ever;  aeft  eerre  and  gtowng 
colour  was  bnuhar  to  no,  and  vet  posNsaed  a 
new  language,  like  the  n«£ng  of  a  later  wiitteii 
to  us  long  >ean  sinoe,  aad  fwnd  agab  afto-  we 
have  been  disciplued  into  deeper  feeling.  I  re- 
garded these  bills  as  the  t*pe  of  tiie  ftw-ever 
peaceful  homeu  where  Uib  pleasant  ties  ot  love 
should  stnngtben  continnaDj,  till  th^  were  as 


fitting  the  solemn  beauty  arouul  ns ,  I  bqgsn  to 
detect  leloetantlj  a  mataritj  mvluoh  tkm  was 
mtwe  and  mwe  a  soggestum  of  quid:  deei^. 
The  heath  did  not  seen  to  ^«ii«  againaflM 
oar  feet  bad  psswdorwit;  ud^aiuingbMk 
upon  tiie  vi^  we  eame,  I  eenU  trace  ooi  at^ 
iDiosB  the  tauf  bj  the  troddras  BHMs,no  lonm 
^stening  in  tbe  dew.  TVhere  oni  UMdowa  fdl 
upon  the  edurfese  m^  the  lookt  rase  languidly, 
with  no  other  senad  thsn  the  flatter  of  their  pOB- 
deroas  wiiigs,aDd  flew  slowly  and  widietfort  taek 
to  theii  oolOBy  in  the  fir-ooppioe  behind  Elmeth; 
the  very  sir  itself  was  listless,  no  lo^er  oaiees- 
in^  like  a  samiBer  breese,  nor  bramu  like  the 
wmd  of  winter,  sad  it  brooded  hearSy,  with  a 
weight  of  mist  upon  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tains; so  silent^  tbat  the  chiip  of  a  bird  in  the 
hawthorn  bushes  which  here  and  there  still 
marked  the  andent  bounduies  of  onr  fields. 
Bade  us  start  guillilj,  and  diuw  nearer  to  one 
another,  we  Ascended  into  the  hollow  of 
cluster  of  hillocks,  where  my  old  home  Isy.  IL 
walls  of  nnhewu  stones,  boilt  to  defy  the  cold 
and  alorma  of  winter,  stood  as  aqoare  and  snb- 


r,  though  they  lo 
"le  large  wooden 


i  and 


dteetted;  but  the  large  wooden  bam  was  fslli^ 
into  rains,  and  showed  great  rifts  of  biaek^M 
timber;  while  the  batin-shapcd  pool  beside  it, 
never  stirred  l^  the  splashing  hoofs  of  hcases 


and  the  ilowly-diinking  ntimles  of  eattie,  was 
stanant,  BDderaeovwmg  of  ydlow  ksffes.  Vie 
garden,  oooe  ■tretdung  ap  the  aouthon  tkipt 
of  a  mound  and  aheltcred  br  the  fir•empie^  was 
no  hMget  endoeed  fraa  the  Ofim  Iml,  asul  its 
plaoe  was  only  indicated  by  the  laakct  gnvA 
npon  its  beA  iA  the  weeds  asd  netties,  that 
scarcely  flourished  in  the  oonner  mould  <^  the 
Mountains.  Down  the  umtcb  wslks  I  led  Dun 
to  the  door,  throuf^  which  Godfrey  and  I  had 
passed,  in  our  eady  orphanage  t«  tee  the  worid 
togetiiBr;  sad  across  it  from  lintel  to  threshold 
'lung  unbraken  threads  of  oobweb,  qiaAling  in 
he  dew  and  SDslig^  llistsBedtotkebnathlesa 
stillness,  and  looked  sroand  upon  the  desolatiosi 
of  the  homestead,  till  my  hope  neariy  died  awi^. 

"0  lUsyl"  I  crie^  "yoit  do  not  know 
this  place.  U  is  where  we  were  bus,  God- 
frey and  L  These  are  our  hills  and  meadows 
where  we  were  ofcildrcK.  Whea  we  camo  down 
yonder  hill,  and  I  Eeotembered  the  days  balon 
we  left  h<ue  to  live  in  yonr  native  towi^  aad 
tteoght  of  all  that  might  hsve  baeis  and  dl 
that  ou^t  to  have  been,  my  qiint  would  have 
fainted,  bat  lor  tbe  bope  tiiat  this  is  his  place 
of  hiding.  If  he  be  bne  now,  Baisy,  and  the 
dcrgjman,  to  irtioai  I  wrote  when  we  tbond  his 
pietaie  of  fJmetii,  a^  be  hsa  bea  living  here 
akmgwbile,  I  look  to  voatoieslonnif  bnitbei 
to  me.  It  was  you  woo  derived  me  (A  lum. 
Ion  must  go  to  him  with  nie.  F«^  you 
miserable  mainage,  wbidi  was  unoensoenled 
and  unblessed,  and  seek  him  as  if  you  were  the 
siuude  gitl  he  loved  eight  yem  ago.  Give  me 
back  my  bratliei." 

For  a  moment,  as  I  spoke,  a  flush  of  youth 
oame  back  to  Daisy's  Eao^  and  a  gjaam  of  li^ 
kindled  Q)MD  it;  but  again  as  ^  tuned  £ram 
me,  and  lifted  up  her  eyes  to  tbe  foil  and  peaee- 
fal  bills  suioonding  a^  tbn  da^  iriden  dikted 
with  temtr,  as  thon^  if  I  eonld  aee  tbe  issene 
painted  on  their  retina,  I  ahoald  And  a  far  oif- 
lueat  vimon  thoe.  Ilea  the  heny  lids  closed 
over  than,  the  nervous  Angers  were  twned 
doedy,  end  Daisy's  lipe  mored  in  a  wUaper. 
^te  seemed  to  utter  a  sort  of  pn^cr : 

"  Thou  knewest  that  I  was  insoisiUe  to  every 
sorrow  that  did  not  eome  hone  to  me,  and  tooea 
myowueelfi  thetef ore  llton  hset  onsed  me  to 
pass  throi^^  seas  of  sofemig,  until  Tkou  bast 
pierced  even  to  my  soul.  Come  a  little  nearer 
to  me,  O  my  father,  that  I  may  lean  i^cni  Ibj 
strength,  now  tbat  my  eyes  are  to  se^  and  my 
esrs  are  to  hear,  this  tnmble  whidi  I  alone  have 

On  the  otba  side  of  the  tunse,  which  faced 
a  sudden  dip  in  the  outline  of  tbe  hill,  over- 
lookipg  tbe  vallij  from  wheaoe  I  had  seen  the 
ted  It^  tbe  evaiiogbef<He,  there  waa  a  second 
entrance^  through  irtiich  Dmsy  vid  I  found  un- 
<ri»tracted  aeceiB  into  the  large  kitdmn.  I 
Dotioed  in  a  ^once  that  with  tbe  ionise  of 
habit  the  chiefpieoes  of  funitiiie  wen  amaged 
in  tbeir  accustomed  places ;  bnt  U»  stretdmrs 
covered  with  canva^  the  half-Snishcd  iniAune 
tbat  were  biug  against  the  walls,  and  a  bundle 
of  pesdls  lying  uptm  the  ded  tabk^  gave  me 
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cerUin  asniruMof  Qodfnr'B  re^dence,  tbough 
the  kitdien  «u  nnten^itea.  I  codd  not  tan; 
there,  bo  near  to  the  oomplctton  of  mj  hopes, 
and  leading  Daisj  qnit^  thtanxb,  I  uceaded 
to  the  room  where  we,  u  ehiliuen,  had  mode 


D  one  within,  dj^ibente  fooUtepa  passing 
miner  and  thither ;  and  Dvisj  lud  her  hand  noon 
the  latcb,  aod  in  a  moment  stood  bee  to  face 
with  Godfrey. 

The  window  in  the  southward  gable  was 
ahrauded  to  the  topmost  panes,  and  tiie  boo, 
low-ljiu^  at  that  Boason,  though  it  was  now 
noontide,  did  not  rise  aboTC  the  lintel,  and 
shone  in  a  atream  of  condensed  brightnera  nym 
Ihuaj,  as  she  stood  just  within  the  dooi,  beside 
the  tiati  where  Qodfre;  was  painting.  The 
rest  of  the  room  was  in  comparative  obsonrity, 
but  my  ejea,  educated  to  a  rapid  observation  of 
effect  in  light  and  shade,  discovered  the  glim- 
muinc  forma  of  white  plaster  casts,  and  ottr- 
nishea  brtmze  models,  and  draoed  la;-figiues 
scattered  about,  with  elaborated  pictures,  not 
of  still,  inanimate  landsc^ies,  but  of  vivid 
human  life  and  interest.  I  uw  them  withont 
looking,  foi  mj  attention  was  riveted  upon  mj 
brother.  On  us  face,  whose  likeness  I  had  so 
often  painted  that  I  knew  ererj  line,  I  was 
reatUng  audonslj  the  record,  the  indelible,  aa- 
thentio  register  of  then  past  jears :  the  broad 
foiebead  furrowed  with  austere  ^loom ;  the 
dark,  deep-set  e;jres  fixed  npon  Daisj  in  s  gase 
of  eoBceiurated  inteniitT  that  nerer  wavered 
into  Boftness;  the  lips  Iwkti  into  morose 
nticeoee  and  tUsdain.  He  did  not  gUnce  to- 
wards me,  and  for  a  miunte  or  two  we  all  stood 
motionless  and  speechless. 

"  You  have  been  avenged,"  said  Daisy,  her 
eyes  droopius  before  Qodfrey's  gaze ;  and  she 
spoke  in  a  calm,  passiosateless  tone  of  Buffering, 
ta  if  she  was  resuming  ao  interrupted  confession 
which  had  been  often  repeated  and  learned  with 
mud  labour.  "  Yon  have  been  arenced  sorely. 
I  did  not  know  myself,  nor  did  jou  know  me, 
or  yon  wonid  never  have  laid  upon  me  the  trial 
of  a  long  separation.  If  I  was  not  assured 
every  day  of  loTe,  it  died  ont  of  my  conscioas- 
nesa,  and  I  turned  elsewhere.  Even  my  father 
I  used  to  think  little  of  when  he  was  not  fm- 
eeut.  The  long  weeks  and  months,  and  the  dis- 
tance of  many  miles  between  us,  blotted  out  the 
reality  of  onr  engagement.  It  was  only  what  I 
saw  utat  I  oonld  teel ;  and  when  I  never  met 
your  eyes  looking  on  me,  nor  heard  your  voice 
^IHng  mpj  Tinr  felt  youT  hand  holding  mine,  1 
ftvsot  yon.  And  my  cooain  was  there,  always 
witn  me  frcas  laoming  till  night,  meeting 
everywhere  with  some  demonstration  of 
mssionate  lore ;  and  my  father  nrged  me,  and 
Emma  was  gone  away  as  well  as  yOQ,  so  that  I 
had  no  one  to  help  me  to  he  true  to  yon.  I  was 
true  to  my  nature,  Godfrey ;  if  you  had  under- 
stood me,  you  would  not  have'  trusted  me  to 
myself ;  at  your  Bide,  and  leaning  upon  you,  I 
could  nave  been  faithfnl,  bnt  not  alone  as  I  was 
left.    I  did  love  you  aa  I  could  love,  and  you 


have  bent  avenged.  Since  I  was  false  to  yon,  I 
have  been  made  to  look  npon  all  misery  with 
wide-open  eyes  that  could  not  close  to  shut  it 
out ;  and  now  that  I  am  here  before  you,  never 
having  seen  your  &oe  sinoe  that  day  when  yoa 
left  me  to  be  away  for  two  long  years,  and  I 
could  die  for  very  sorrow  at  your  feet,  I  meet 
neither  love  nor  pardon,  but  irreconcilable 
hatred." 

"No,  no,  not  hatred,  Daisy,"  I  exclaimed, 
advancing  to  hw  side,  end  encountering  God- 


frey's momentarr  glance. 
"Tes,  hatred!     she  o 


.  _ con&ined,  looking  np 

wistfully  into  his  dark  &ee ;  **  yonr  heart  does 
not  move  towards  me  for  as  instant.  If  yoa 
had  loved  me  less  you  could  not  hate  me  now. 
I  come  to  you  irom  visions  ot  murder  and 
massacre,  from  burning  homes,  and  files  of 
dying  men,  and  the  sufferings  of  women  perish- 
ing ay  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  awful  tenor; 
fnim  Uhe  cruel  death  of  my  husband  and  the  nn- 
bnried  bodies  of  my  children,  seen,  ten  until  Uie 
mbeiy  is  burnt  into  my  memory,  and  I  oannot 
foi^t  it  even  in  my  sleep.  I  coma  to  yoa 
broken-hearted,  with  only  a  wretched  reomant 
of  life,  in  the  hope  of  restoring  yoa  to  yourself 
and  to  Emma,  who  has  been  constant  to  jou 
with  the  fidelity  of  a  true  woman.  Yet  von  are 
like  a  rock  to  me.  I  measure  your  first  We  by 
the  implacable  hatred  which  no  one  ever  felt 
before  for  me ;  and  it  torments  me.     Oodfrey, 

K'tj  me ;  irive  me  one  morsel  of  e<nisolation  be- 
reldie.« 
"Margaret  Wilson,"  he  said,  "jon    have 

rken  truly  of  your  natnre.  Yon  are  a  woman ; 
creature  of  the  moment ;  swayed  by  any 
passicm.  Just  now  yon  imagine  yon  eould  die 
at  my  feet  in  a  paroxysm  of  penit^ce  and 
sorrow,  but  before  yoa  oonld  deecoid  into  yonder 
vaLey,  you  would  be  r«idy  for  another  emotion 
as  vehement  and  unreasoning.  I  cannot  tellfor 
what  yoa  have  followed  me.  If  you  cannot  bear 
to  see  auT  but  fair  scenes,  why  did  tou  come  up 
here  to  look  upon  the  solitude  oi  the  life  to 
which  you  doomed  me?  What  did  yon  hope 
for?  What  effect  is  this  wild  appeal  to  have 
upon  me  F  Yoor  tribulation  has  no  charm  for 
me ;  there  is  no  balm  to  be  extracted  from  the 
knowledge  of  your  misery.  I  would  not  have 
had  yoa  crushed,  poor  fluttering  creature,  anv 
more  than  I  would  exert  my  streo^h  to  crnsn 
a  butterfiy  apon  the  moors.  If  this  be  all  you 
came  for,  to  eipmd  the  futile  passion  of  an  hour, 
you  may  return  home.  If  it  be  aid  yoa  want,  I 
have  money  for  you,  money  that  will  satisfy  yon, 
for  I  am  no  longer  a  poor  and  unknown  artist." 

"  Kill  her  at  once,  Godfrey,"  I  cried,  in- 
dignantly. 

"Nay,  Emma,"  he  answered,  "no  words  of 
mine  can  wound  her,  if  she  has  passed  alive 
through  the  tronbles  she  speaks  of.  What, 
shall  a  woman,  a  delicate,  tender-hearted  woman, 
come  from  the  murder  of  her  husband  and  the 
death  of  her  children,  to  be  killed  at  last  by  the 
reproaches  of  a  discarded  lover  F  Why  did  yon 
come  to  rob  me  of  the  peace  I  have  gleaned 
painfuiy  from  these  blighted  harvests  of  hope 
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__J  little  reason  to  seek  yonr  society.  Here  »t 
least,  away  from  jou,  I  can  think  of  yon  as  I 
TOold  hare  you  to  be.  These  are  my  visions  of 
womanbood  and  home." 

He  drev  aside  ttie  cnrtain,  and  let  the  son 
tJeht  in  upon  his  pictures,  upoo  groupa  of  happy 
children,  with  a  mqther  whose  face  was  Daisy^ 
as  it  mieht  have  been,  developing  from  her  lovely 

E'rlhood  into  amatmity  of  wom^yand  matronly 
auty.  Godfrey  had  ceased  to  look  at  het;  but 
I,  comparing  the  sweet  andiojoua  featnres  with 
her  face  as  life  had  paintea  it,  saw  tbe  hollow 
lines  and  grave  moiuiifnl  eyes  in  a  nev  light, 
and  with  a  aaddeu  apprehension. 

£ut  I  saw  in  a  recess  of  the  attic,  which  was 
still  in  deep  shadow  from  a  curtain  falling 
it,  some  strange  object  half  visible,  that  made 
me  think  of  the  case  in  which  Godfrey  had 
brought  home  that  first  paiDtiag  of  his,  and  I 
moved  towordait.  Thenforaninstantheplaced 
himself  befqre  Daisy,  so  as  to  intercept  .her 
view,  but  he  drew  back  again  with  a  hslf-smile 
of  contempt. 

"  A  boyish  whim,"  he  said,  "  eieouted  in  tto 
first  madness  o(  disappointment.  lam  thoroa^hly 
ashamed  of  it,  yet  I  keep  it  for  the  portrait." 

A  coffin,  in  which  was  painted  his  own  (at  . 
as  Le  had  been  eight  years  ago,  only  with  closed 
eyes,  and  with  the  oolourless  and  livid  hues  of 
death.  I,  his  sister,  felt  n  sadden  chill  and 
shivering,  as  though  I  had  pressed  my  lips  upon 
a  marble  forehead,  and  the  cold  contact  had 
numbed  mj  warm  life^cuirent ;  while  Daisy, 
coming  swiftly  to  my  aide  at  my  start  of  iear, 
bent  down  and  read  tbe  inscription  on  tlie  plate. 
"  Godfrey  Lincok.  Died  Augiut  23th,  1850." 
It  was  the  date  of  her  own  marriage ;  and  mnt- 
termg  the  words  to  herself,  she  fell  helplessly  to 
the  gronnd. 

Ah,  Godfrey !  Tliere  is  no  efficacy  now  in 
that  tide  of  tenderness  sweeping  back  from  the 
dull,  low  ebb  oC  hatred.  Gather  her  in  your 
strong  arms,  and  wrap  her  to  your  breast,  hut 
she  abll  be  conscious  of  no  shelter  or  refage 
there.  Fierce  her  ears  with  words  of  repentant 
and  self-accusation,  call  aloud  upon  her  by  your 
OWR  old  fond  name  of  Daisy,  there  is  no  echo, 
no  entrance  to  her  tortured  Drain.  It  was  given 
to  Tou  lo  bless  her  weary  eyes  with  one  more 
sight  of  forgiving  love,  uid  to  sound  one  more 
note  of  harmony  in  her  jarring  life,  ajid  you 
would  not.    She  is  deaf  and  dumb  and  deaa  to 

So  I  thought,  cot  daring  to  interfere  with 
Godfrey's  distracted  efforts  to  recai  Daisy  to 
consciousBCsa ;  but  she  was  not  to  leave  us 
thus,  limited  by  hatred  as  well  as  terror  into 
the  mysterious  life  hereafter.  We  carried  her 
to  the  bedroom  where  onr  mother  died,  hidding 
Godfrey  and  me  to  cleave  to  one  another,  ana 
she  lingered  there  long  enough  to  rest  a  little 
from  the  troubles  of  the  world— dwelling  in  an 


ante-chamber  of  repose  i 
cover  some  strength,  before  she  went  hence, 
and  was  no  more  seen.  Godfrey  and  I  were 
with  her,  and  her  little  child,  whom  we  sent  for 
tothemother's  dying-pkoe  among  the  autumnal 
hills,  and  God&ey  received  the  orphan  into  his 
heart  of  hearts,  for  her  sake  promising  to  quit 
his  retreat,  and  dwell  near  to  me,  where  sn^ 


among  my  children. 

I  sat  with  the  child  upon  my  lap,  looking  oat  I 
upon  the  moonlit  hills,  ana  the  fir-coppice, 
bearing  aloft  the  homes  of  its  colony  of  steeping 
birds,  and  the  dimly-seen  village,  lymg  in  tbe 
valley  like  a  fledgling  in  the  abater  of  a  nest, 
and  t  was  jinking  sldly  how  we  mothers  never 
knew  what  path  across  the  wide  wilderness  of 
lire  oar  little  ones  might  have  to  tread.  I  did 
not  care  to  turn  my  iace  towards  the  room,  nor 
would  I,  by  any  word  or  movement,  interrupt 
the  communion,  often  silent  for  many  minnt^, 
which  Grodfrey  and  Daisy  held  together  in  low 
tones.  Yet  oh,  how  different  to  the  love-like 
conversations  of  former  days  I 

"  You  will  be  happy,"  said  Daisy. 

"  I  shall  be  happier,"  he  answered. 

We  buried  Daisy  beside  out  mother,  .and 
Godfrey  came  home  to  live  near  me.  But  wc' 
keep  up  the  old  homestead ;  the  hedges  are 
planted  again  on  tbeir  ancient  boundaries;  the 
Karden  is  enclosed  and  cultivated  i  the  front 
door  is  unfastened,  and  its  threshold  trodden 
by  many  footsteps,  during  every  month  of  the 
summer-time,  wnen  Godfrey  and  I  come  down, 
with  oar  children,  to  study  and  paint  among 
the  hills.  Sometimes,  when  I  have  tried  to  dis- 
cover what  thoughts  are  hidden  under  Godfrey's 
grave  face,  for  ne  is,  and  always  will  be,  re- 
served and  reticent  now,  I  fancy  he  is  thinking 
what  I  do — that  if  Daisy  had  come  back  to  ns, 
and  found  him  a  happy  maji,  surrounded  by, 
children,  even  though  he  was  altogether  sepa- 
rated from  and  independent  of  her,  we  might 
have  healed  her  broken  spirit,  and  won  her  to  a 
placid  and  even  life  <d  peace  upon  this  troubled 
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CHAIIBB  XL. 

The  dead  man's  manuscript  waa  gone.  But 
liowf  A  phantom  might  delnde  mj  ej;e,  a 
human  vill,  thoogh  exerted  at  a  diatanoe,  might, 
if  the  tales  of  mesinerlBm  be  true,  depriTe  me  of 
movement  and  of  oonsciousaess ;  but  neither 
phantom  nor  mesmeric  will  oould  surely  remoTe 
from  the  table  before  me  the  material  substance 
of  the  book  that  had  vanislied  1  Was  I  to  seek ' 
explaaation  in  the  arts  of  aoreerj  ascribed  to 
Louis  Grajle  in  the  natratiTC  P — I  would  not  pur- 
sue tiiat  conjecture.  Against  it  mj  reason  rose 
up  half  alarmed,  half  dis&iuful.  Some  one  must 
haTC  entered  the  room — some  one  have  remoTed 
the  manuscript.  I  looked  round,  Thewindoirs 
tiere  closed,  the  ourtaina  partiallj  drawn  over 
tbe  shatters,  as  thej  were  oefore  m;  conscious- 
ness bad  left  me  :  all  seemed  undisturbed. 
Soatcliing  up  one  at  the  candles,  fast  dying  out, 
1  went  into  the  adjoining  library,  the  desolate 
state-rooms,  into  the  entrance-baU  and  examined 
the  outer  door.  Barred  and  locked!  Therobber 
had  left  no  vestige  of  his  stealthy  presence. 

1  resolved  to  bo  at  once  to  Straban's  room, 
and  tell  him  of  the  loss  sustained.  A  deposit 
bad  been  conGded  to  me,  and  I  felt  as  if  there 
were  a  slur  on  m;  honour  every  moment  in  which 
I  kept  its  abstraction  conceded  from  him  to 
whom  I  was  responsible  for  the  trust.  I  hastQj 
ascended  tbe  great  staircase,  grim  with  faded 
portraits,  and  found  myself  in  a  long  corridor 
opening  on  mv  own  bedroom ;  no  douot  also  on 
Stmhan's.  Which  was  lus  ?  I  knew  not.  I 
opened  rapidly  door  after  door,  peered  into  empty 
cnambers,  went  blundering  on,  when,  to  the 
light,  down  a  narrow  passage,  I  recognised  the 
signs  of  mj  host's  whereabout — signs  familiarly 
common-place  and  vulgar,  signs  or  which  Uie 
inmate  oi  any  chamber  in  lodsing'house  or  inn , 
makes  himself  known — acliaic  oe^ieadoorwa^, 
clothes  negligently  thrown  on  it,  beside  it  a  pair 
of  shoes.  And  so  ludicrous  did  sucli  tcstimonv 
of  common  every-day  life,  of  tbe  habits  whicu 
Straiian  would  necessarily  have  contracted  in  his 
desultory  anluxurious  bachelor's  existence — so 
ludicTOils,  1  say,  did  these  homely  details  seem 
to  me,  ED  jpitesquelv  at  variance  with  the  won- 
ders of  which  I  had  been  reading,  with  the  won- 
ders yet  more  incredible  of  which  I  myself  had 


been  witness  and  victim,  that  as  I  turned  down 
the  paaaage,  I  lieard  my  own  uaoouscioua  half- 
hysterical  laugh ;  and,  startled  by  the  sound 
of  that  laugh  as  if  it  came  from  some  one,  else, 
I  paused,  my  hand  on  the  door,  and  asked  my- 
self :  "  Do  I  dream  F  Am  I  awake  F  And  if 
awake,  what  am  I  to  say  to  tbe  common-place 
mortal  I  am  about  to  rouse  P  Speak  to  him  of  a 
phantom !  8peak  to  him  of  some  weird  spell  over 
this  strong  frame !  Speak  to  him  of  a  mystic 
trance  in  which  has  been  stolen  what  be  con- 
fided to  me,  without  my  knowledge  !  What  will 
he  say  P  What  sliould  I  have  said  a  week  since 
to  any  man  who  told  such  a  tale  to  me  F"  I  did 
not  wait  to  resolve  these  questions.  I  entered 
the  room.  There  was  Strahan  sound  asleep  on 
bis  bed.  I  shook  him  rouehly.  He  started  up, 
rubbed  his  eyes — "  You,  Aflen — you !  What  the 
deuce  ? — what's  tbe  matter  t" 

"  Strahan,  I  have  been  robbed  ! — robbed  of 
the  manuscript  you  lent  me.  I  could  not  rest 
till  I  had  told  yau." 

"Hobbed,  robbed!    Arejou  serious  1" 

By  this  time  Strahan  bad  thrown  off  the  bed- 
clothes, and  sat  upii^ht,  staring  at  me. 

And  then  those  questions  which  my  mind  had 
suggested  while  I  was  standbg  at  his  door 
repeated  themselves  with  double  force.  Tell 
thts  man,  this  uoimaeinatlve,  hard-headed,  raw- 
boned,  sandy-hail  ed,  Nortb-countryman— tell 
this  man  a  story  which  the  most  credulous  sclioal- 
girl  wonldhave  rejected  as  a  fable!     Impossible. 

"I  fell  asleep,"  said  I,  colouring  and  stammer- 
ing, for  the  slightest  deviation  from  truth  was 
painful  to  me,  "and — and — when  I  woke — the 
manuscript  was  gone.  Some  one  must  have 
entered,  and  committed  tbe  theft " 

"  Some  one  entered  the  house  at  this  hour  of 
the  nigbt,  and  then  only  steal  a  manuscript 
which  coold  be  of  no  value  to  bim !  Absurd ! 
If  thieves  have  come  in,  it  most  be  for  other 
objects — for  plate,  for  money.    I  will  dress; 

Strahan  harried  on  his  clothes,  muttering  to 
himself,  and  avoiding  my  eye.  He  was  em- 
barrassed. He  did  not  like  to  say  to  an  old  friend 
what  was  on  his  mind,  hut  I  saw  at  once  that  he 
suspected  I  had  resolved  to  deprive  him  of  the 
ipt,  and  invented  a  wild  tale  in  order  to 


Neverllieless,  he  proceeded  to  search  tl:e 
house.  I  followed  bim  iu  silence,  oppressed  with 
my  own  thouglits,  and  longing  for  solitude  in  niy 
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ovn  cbamber.  We  foond  no  one,  no  tnce  of 
ui;  one,  notliiag  to  txdte  saspicioo.  Tliere 
vere  but  tvo  female  serrAita  uleefiilg  i«  tbe 
hoase— tke  old  houaekeqief,  and  a  Ktnt^  gir) 
who  assisted  her.  It  was  not  possible  to  suBoeet 
either  of  these  persons,  but  in  the  cauise  of  onr 
search  we  opened  the  doors  of  their  rooms.  We 
saw  that  thej  were  boUi  in  bed,  botli  seeminglj 
asleep  ■.  it  seemed  idle  to  wake  and  question  theifi. 
When  the  formalitj  of  our  (utile  investigation 
vas  concluded,  SLraban  atopped  at  tbe  door  of 
IDJ  bedroom,  and  for  the  first  time  fixing  his  ejes 
on  me  steadil j,  said ; 

"  iJIen  Fenwick,  I  would  have  riven  baU  the 
fortune  I  ban  come  into  rather  tdau  this  bad 
happened.  The  manuscript,  as  jou  know,  was 
bequeathed  to  me  as  a  sacred  tnut  b;  a  benefac- 
tor whose  sUghtest  wi^  it  is  mj  dot;  to  obsenre 
religiously.  If  it  contaitked  au^t  Taloable  to  a 
man  of  joor  knowledge  and  profession, — irbj, 
JOU  were  free  to  use  its  oontents.  Let  me  hope, 
Allen,  that  the  book  will  reappear  to-morrow." 

He  said  no  more,  drew  Duuelf  awaj  from 
the  band  I  iuralnnttril^  extended,  and  walked 
quick!}  back  towards  his  own  room. 

Alone  onoc  more,  I  soak  on  aseat,  buried  my 
face  in  m;  hands,  and  strove  io  vain  to  collect 
into  some  deOnite  shape  nijown  tuQiultnousaad 
disordered  Ihoughta.  Could  I  attach  aerions 
credit  to  the  marvellooa  narrative  I  had  read  F 
Were  there,  indeed,  such  powers  eiven  to  man  F 
SDch  influenoe*  latent  in  the  calm  routine  of 
Nature  F  I  coold  not  believe  it ;  I  must  have 
some  morbid  sffectiou  of  the  brain;  I  most  be 
under  an  liallucination.  Hallueination  F  The 
ptiantom,  jes^the  trance,  jea.  But,  still,  how 
came  the  book  gone  F  Tlut,  at  least,  was  not 
hallucination. 

I  left  m;  room  the  next  morning  with  a  vague 
hope  that  I  should  find  tbe  manuscript  some- 
where in  the  stud; ;  that,  in  mj  owu  trance,  I 
might  have  secreted  it,  as  sleep-walkers  are  said 
to  secrete  things,  without  remembrance  of  tbeir 
acts  in  their  waking  state, 

I  searched  minutely  in  every  oonceivable  place. 
Straliau  found  me  still  employed  in  that  hopeleai 
task.  He  lad  breakfasted inhis  own  room,  ami 
it  was  past  eleven  o'clock  when  he  joined  me. 
His  moaner  waa  now  bard,  cold,  and  distant, 
and  his  suspicion  so  bluntly  shown  that  my 
distress  gave  way  to  reaentmeut. 

"Is  it  aossLble,"  I  cried,  indignantly,  "that 
you  who  Lave  known  me  so  well  can,  suspect  me 
of  an  act  so  base,  and  so  natuitously  baseP 
Purloin,  conceal  a  book  coonded  to  me,  with 
full  power  to  copy  from  it  whatever  J  might 
desire,  use  its  contents  in  an^  way  liiat  might 
seem  to  me  servioeable  to  icience,  or  useful  to 
me  in  my  own  calling !" 

"  I  have  not  accused  jou,"  answered  Straiian, 
sulleuly.  "But  what  are  we  to  say  to  Mr. 
Jeeves ;  fo  all  others  who  know  that  tnis  manu- 
script existed  i     Will  they  believe  what  you  tell 

"  Ur.  Jeeves,"  1  said,  "  cannot  suspect  a  fel- 
low-townsman, whose  character  is  as  high  as 
mine,  of  uuttuth  and  theft.    And  to  whom  else 


have  you  communicated  the  facts  eonnected  with 
a  memoir  and  a  request  of  so  extraordinary  a   i 
nature  P" 

"To  youg  idnijrav* ;  I  tnl ^  you  bo  f  \ 

"True,  due.  We  netd  noTf^ftirthertofind  1 
thetbief,  Uarmave  has  been  in  this  house  more  I 
than  once.  He  knows  the  position  of  the  rooms,  j 
Yon  have  named  tJje  robber  I" 

"  Tut !  what  on  earth  could  a  gay  yonng  fellow- 
like  Mai^ravs  want  wltji  a  woik  of  such  dry  and 
recondite  nature  as  I  presume  my  poor  kinsman's 
memoir  must  bcF" 

I  was  about  to  answer,  when  the  door  was 
abmptly  opened,  and  tlie  aervaQt  gii4  entered, 
followed  by  two  men,  in  whom  I  recc^nised  the 

superintfcBdeM  of  the  L ^  police  and  the  same 

subonKoate  who  had  (bnnd  me  by  Sii  Philip's 

The  superintendent  came  up  to  me  with  a 
grfive  face,  and  whispered  io  my  ear.  I  did  not 
at  first  ooaiprehend  him.  "  Come  with  yon,"  I 
said,  "and  to  Mr.  Tigors,  the  raagiatrateF  I 
thought  my  depositioa  was  closed." 

The  superintendent  shook  bis  head.  "  I  have 
tiie  anthotity  here.  Dr.  fenwiok." 

"Wall,  I  will  oom^  of  course.  HaaaMfthing 
new  tfiksspired  ?" 

The  superintendent  turned  to  tbe  aerrant  girl, 
who  was  standing  with  bS^hR  mouth  «d  star- 
ing eves.  "ShowusBr-Fenwiak'aroom.  Yoa 
had  Mtter  put  ap,  air,  irttatever  thinn  you 
have  brought  here.  Iwillgoup-stairs  with  you," 
he  whisp^wl  again.  "Come,  Dr.  fenwick,  I 
am  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty." 

Something  in  the  man's  manner  was  so  sinister 
and  menacing  that  I  felt,  at  once,  that  some  new 
and  strange  calamityhadbehUen  me.  I  tuned 
towards  Strahau.  He  waa  at  the  threshold, 
speaking  in  a  lew  voice  to  the  subordinate  police- 
man, and  there  was  an  expression  of  amaeement 
and  horror  in  his  eounhniance.  As  I  came  to- 
wards him  he  darted  away  wiUiout  a  word. 

I  went  up  the  stairs,  entered  my  bedroom,  tbe 
superintendent  close  behind  me.  As  I  took  up 
mecbauicallv  the  few  things  I  had  brought 
with  me^  the  police-officer  drew  them  front 
Bie  with  an  abr^tnese  that  appeared  insolent 
and  deliberately  searelied  Uie  pockets  of  the 
coat  which  I  had  worn  the  evening  before,  then 
opened  the  drawers  in  tbe  room,  ud  even  pried 
into  the  bed. 

"  What  do  JOU  mean  ?"  I  asked,  hau^tily. 

"Exciise  me,  sir.     Duly.     You  are       ■" 

"Well,  I  am  what F" 

"My  prisoner ;  here  is  tbe  warranC 

"Warrautl  eu  what  charge?" 

"  The  murder  of  Sir  Philip  Derval" 

"  I — I !    Murder  1"    I  could  say  no  moK. 

I  must  hurry  over  this  awful  passage  in  my 
marvellous  record.  It  is  lortute  to  dwell  on 
the  details,  and  indeed  I  have  so  sought  to 
chase  them  from  my  recollection,  that  they-only 
come  back  to  me  in  hideous  fn^ments,  lilu 
tbe  brokni,  incoherent  remains  of  a  bonible 
dream. 

All  that  I  need  state  is  as  follows :  Early  on 
the  very  morning  on  which  I  had  been  arreted. 
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a  man,  a  atnoger  in  tfas  tcran,  had  prirately 
Mnitht  Hr.  Vipira,  and  dspomd  tbab,  m  the 
Dig^  of  the  mwdar,  be  kad  been  UJcing  rafugc 
from  a  BoddcB  stann  mder  sheltor  of  tbe  aavet 
And  bnttK9«es  of  a  wall  adjoiiiing;  sot  old  ardi- 
m?;  that  be  bad  heard  ncb  falkkf  «itkiti  tbe 
trmwj ;  had  beard  one  sa;  to  the  other,  "  Yon 
stiil  bear  dm  a  gmdge."  The  other  had  r 
^ied,  "  I  can  fotgive  foa  on  one  condition. 
That  fan  then  loet  much  of  the  comiereatiiia  that 
oniaed,  wbirii  was  in  a  lower  iciDe ;  but  be  ga* 
tbored  enough  to  know  that  the  oonditioiL  de- 
muided  b^  tiie  ana  wu  the  posaession  of  a 
oaaket  wlueb  tbe  other  mnied  about  wiA  him. 
That  then  Mawed  an  alteraUion  on  thia  matter 
between  tlie  two  men,  whkh,  tojndge  by  tbe 
tooes  of  niw,  ma  angi?  on  tiio  part  m  the 
man  demanding-  the  aiBket ;  that,  flnallj,  this 
man  Hid  in  a  load  key,  "  Do  jm  still  refuse  F" 
and  on  receiving  the  answer,  wbiah  the  witness- 
did  not  Orerbear,  eKolaimed  tbreftteiuDf^;, 
is  JOB  who  will  repent ;"  and  then  stepjwd  forth 
from  thft  anih  into  the  Btract.     The  rain  '    ' 

then  oeased,  bat,  by  a  broad  flash  of  lighti „, 

tbe  witness  law  metiiictlj  the  igue  of  tlie 
person  thna  qoitting  tlie  belter  of  the  areb  ;  a 
Aaa  of  tall  stotnre,  powsrM  frame,  erect  car- 
riage. A  little  time  afterwards,  wi^ess  san'  a 
sligtitar  and  older  man  oonw  forth  from  tbv  arch, 
whom  he  coald  only  examine  by  the  flidcering 
ray  of  the  gas-lamp  near  the  wall,  the  light- 
ning baring  oeased,  but  niiom  he  fully  believed 
to  M  the  parson  he  afterwuds  diseoTered  to  be 
*air  Philip  DeiTsJ. 

He  said  that  he  himself  had  only  arrired  at 
tbe  town  a  few  hours  before;    a  stranger  to 

L ,  and  indeed  to  England;  baring  some 

from  the  United  State*  of  AmeFJea^  where  be 
tiad  passed  bis  life  from  ehildbood.  Se  had 
jonmejed  on  foot  to  L — -^  in  tbe  hope  of 
finding  there  some  distant  relatives.  He  bud 
put  np  at  a  small  inn,  after  which  he  had  strolled 
tbrougli  the  town,  when  the  stwm  had  driven 
bim  to  seek  ehelter.  He  bad  then  failed  ti» 
find  his  way  back  lo  the  inn,  and  after  wbj 
log  about  in  rain,  and  seeing  no  one  at  that  late 
boor  of  night  of  whom  he  eonld  ask  the  way, 
lie  bad  crept  nnder  a  portico  and  slept  for  two 
ix  three  bours.  Waking  towards  the  dawn,  he 
bad  then  got  np,  and  agwn  sought  to  find  bis 
way  to  the  inn,  when  he  saw  in  a  narrow  street 
before  him  two  men,  one  of  whom  he  recog- 
nised as  tbe  taller  of  the  two,  to  whose  conrer- 
sation  he  bad  listened  under  the  arch,  the  other 
he  did  not  recognise  at  the  moment.  Tbe  taller 
man  seemed  angry  and  agitated,  and  lie  heard 
hin  say,  "  The  casket ;  I  will  have  it."  Tliere 
then  seemed  a  itmggle  between  tliese  two  per- 
sons, when  the  taller  one  struck  down  the 
shorter,  knelt  on  his  breast,  and  be  caught  dis~ 
tinelly  the  gleam  of  some  sted  instrument. 
That  he  was  so  irigbtened  that  be  could  not 
Stir  from  tbe  place,  and  that  tliou^b  be  cried 
out,  he  believed  bis  voice  was  not  beard.  He 
then  Mw  the  taller  man  rise,  the  other  resting 
on  tbe  pavement  motionless,  and  a  minute  or  so 
afterwards   bcbskd    policemen  combg  to  the 


place,  on  wbirfi  be,  the  witness,  walked  away. 
He  did  not  know  that  a  mnrder  had  bem  com-   1 
mitted ;  it  might  be  only  an  assault ;  it  was  no    ! 
buainess  of  bis,  he  was  a  atranger.    He  thought    ! 
it  best  not  to  interfere,  tie  poKcemen  hanog 
cogniunoe  of  tbe  affair.    He  found  out  his  inn ;    | 
for  the  next  few  days  he  was,  however,  absent    i 
fromL— —  in  aearch  of  his  relations,  who  bad    | 
left  tbe  town,  many  years  ago,  to  fix  their  resi- 
denoe  in  one  of  the  neigbboaring  villages. 

Hewas,howByer,diB«>pointed,none(nthesere-    i 

latione now survivBd.  HehadretamedtoL ,    I 

heard  of  the  nnirler,  was  in  ionbt  what  to  do,    I 
might  get  liinuelfinto  trouble  if,  a  mere  stranger,    ' 
he  give  an  nnsapported  testinony.  Bat,  on  tbe 
day  before  the  evidenee  was  volunteered,  as  he 
wai  lowing  in  the  streets,  he  bad  seen  a  •;en- 
tleman  pass  by  on  bonrabaek,  in  whom  he  im* 
mediately  recognised  the  man  who,  ia  bis  belief,    I 
was  the  murderer  of  Sir  Philip  Derval,    He  in-    i 
quired  of  a  bystander  tbe  name  of  the  gentle-    ' 
man,  the  answer  was  'Dr.  Penwick."     Tiiat,    i 
the  rest  of  the  day,  he  felt  mnch  disturbed  in    ' 
his  mind,  not  Lking  to  volunteer  mch  (t  ebai^ 
against  a  man  of  apparent  respectability  and    ' 
station.    Bot  that  his  conscience  wonld  not  let 
bira  sleep  that  night,  and  he  1^  resolved  at 
morning  to  go  to  tbe  magistrate  and  make  a 
□lean  breast  of  it. 

This  story  was  in  itself  so  improbabie  that    ' 
any   other   magistrate   bat  Mr.   Vigors  would, 
perbaps,  bare  dismissed  it  in  contempt.    Sat 
Mr.    Vigors,    already   so    bitterly   prtjudiced 
against   me,  and   not  sorry,  perhaps,  to    sub-    ' 
ject  me  to  the  hTunitiation  of  so  horrible  a 
obaige,  immediately  iatraed  bis  warrant  to  search 
my  bouse.    I  was  absent  at  Derval  Court ;  the    ] 
Itonsfl  was  searohed.    In  tite  bureau  in  my 
favourite  stady,  which  was  left  unlocked,  the 
steel  casket  was  diecovered,  and  a  la^  case- 
knife,  on  the  blade  of  which  the  stains  of  blood 
were  still  perceptible.     On  this  discoverv  I  was 
apprehended,  and  on  these  evidences,  ana  on  tlie 
deposition  of  this  vagrant  stranger,  I  was,  not 
inoeed  commitited  to  take  my  trial  for  murder, 
but    placed  in   eonflnement ;   alt   bail    for  my 
appearance   refused,   and  the   examinatiou  ad- 
journed to  give  time  for  farther  evidence  and    ' 
inquiries.     I  had  requested  the  professional    | 
aid  of  Mr.  Jeeves.    To  my  snrprise  and  dismay 
Mr.  Jeeves  begged  me  to  eicuae  him.    He  said    ' 
he  was  pre-engaged  by  Mr.  Stn^ian  to  detect  and    i 
prosecute  tbe  murderer  of  8ir  P.  DerraJ,  and    ' 
could  sot  assist  one  aocased  of  the  mnrder.    I    i 
CBtbeied  from  tbe  little  be  said  that  Strabaa    ' 
had  already  been  to  him  that  morning  and  told  him 
of  the  musing  manuscript — that  Strahan  bad    ' 
ceased  to  be  my  friend.   1  engaged  another  soli-    . 


tbe  lawyer's-  name)  believed  ii 

but  he  warned  me  that  appearances  were  grave, 

Slored  me  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  liim. 
held  conversation  with  Sir  Philip  under 
tlie  arohway  as  reported  by  the  witness?  Had 
I  osed  such  or  similar  words  F  Had  the  de- 
ceased said,  "  I  had  a  gcadge  against  him  f" 


ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 


Had  I  demanded  the  casket  i  Had  I  thnatened 

SirFhiliptliHt  lie  would  repent  F  Ajidofwbit? 
His  refusal  F 

I  felt  myself  grow  pale  as  I  ansveted,  "  Yet, 
I  thought  Buch  or  uinilar  expressiODi  had  oc- 
curred in  inyconTersation  vitu  the  deceased." 

"  What  waa  tbe  resson  of  the  gnidj^  ?  What 
WM  the  natare  of  this  caeket,  timt  I  should  so 
desire  its  posBeaaioaP" 

Tliere,  I  became  terribly  embarrassed.   Wbat 

could  I  sBf  to  a  keen,  sensible,  worldlj'  mak  of 

law  ?     TeU  him  of  the  powder  and  the  fume,  of 

the  scene  in  the  museum,  of  Sir  Philip's  tale,  of 

the  implied  identitT  of  the  youtlitul  Margrave 

-witji  the  aged  Gravle,  of  the  elixir  of  life,  and  of 

magio  arts  f    I— I  tell  such  a  romance  !     I, 

the  noted  adversary  of  all  pretended  mjsticism  [ 

|i    I — I — aacepticalpractitionerofmedicine!  Had 

!     tbat  manuscript  o!  Sir  Philip's  been  available — 

;i    a  substantial  record  of  marvellous  events  by  a 

<l    man  of  repute  for  intellect  and  learnbg — I 

.  I    mi^ht,  perhaps,  have  ventured  to  startle  tbe  so- 

I ;    lieitor  of  Ij with  my  revelations.     But  the 

I  sole  proof  that  all  which  the  solicitor  ui^^  me 
!i    to  conSde  was  not  a  monstrous  fiction  or  an. 

I  insane  delosion,  had  disappeared;   and  its  dis- 
'■,    appearance  was  a  part  of  the  terrible  mystery 
I]    that  enveloped  the  whole,    I  answered,  there- 
fore, as  composedly  as  I  oonji^  tliat  "  I  conld 

];    have  no  serious  grudge  agaiost    Sir  Philip, 

I I  whom  I  liad  never  seen  before  that  evening ; 

I  tbat  the  words,  which  applied  to  my  sup- 
il  posed  grudge,  were  lightly  said  by  Sir  Philip 
ij  m  refereoce  to  a  physiological  dispute  on  mat- 
||  ters  connected  with  mesmeiical  phenomeeai 
\     tbat  the  deceased  had  declared  his  casket,  which 

'  he  had  shown  me  at  the  mayor's  house,  contained 
'  drags  of  great  potency  in  medicine;  that  I  had 
i'    askedpermiseiou  totesttboaedruga  myself;  and 

I  that  when  I  said  be  would  repent  of  his  re- 
: '    fusal,  I  merely  meant  that  lie  would  repent  of 

I I  his  reliance  on  drugs  not  warranted  by  tbe  es- 
I    penments  of  professional  science. 

Uy  replies  seemed  to  satisfy  the  lawyer  so 
'I  far,  hat  "  How  could  I  account  for  the  ouket 
[    and  tbe  knife  being  found  in  my.  room  ?" 

"In  DO  way  but  this;  tlie  window  of  that 
:  room  was  a  door-window  opeuing  on  the  laue, 
I    &om  which  any  one  might  enter  it.    I  was  in 

tbe  habit,  not  only  of  going  out  mvself  that  way, 
I    but  of  admitting  through  that  door  any  more 
, '    familiar  private  acquaintance." 
,  I       "  'VVham,  for  inslance  f" 
,i       I  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said,  with  a 

significance  I  could  not  forbear, "  Mr.  Margrave ! 
;    He  would  know  the  loeaie  perfectly ;  he  would 

I  know  that  the  door  was  tarely  bolted  &om 
I    within  during  the  daytime;  he  could  enter  at 

I I  all  hours ;  he  could  place,  or  inatmct  any  one 
: ,  to  deposit,  the  knife  and  casket  in  my  bureau, 
,!    which  he  knew  I  never  kept  locked;  it  con- 

'  tained  no  lecrets,  no  private  correapondenee — 
' '  chiefly  surgical  implements,  or  such  things  as  I 
1 1  might  want  for  professional  eipeiimenta. 
i ,  _ "  Mr,  Margrave !  But  you  cannot  suspect 
1 1  him — a  lively,  charming  young  man,  agunat 
|l   whoae  diaracter  not  a  w&aper  w l— ^ 


that  would  implicate!] 
murder  itadf,  for  if  ^oa  are  accused  wrongfully, 
he  who  accuses  you  is  either  the  criminal  or  the 
criminal's  acoomplice ;  bis  instigator  or  bis  tool." 

"lib,  Stanton,"  I  said  firmly,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  "I  do  suspect  Mr.  Margrave 
of  a  hand  iu  this  crime.  Sir  Philip,  on  seeing' 
him  at  the  mayor's  house,  azoressea  a  strong  ab- 
horrence of  him,  more  than  Siinted  at  crimes  he 
had  committed ;  appointed  me  to  come  to  Derval 
Court  the  day  after  that  on  which  tlie  murder 
was  committed.  Sir  Philip  had  known  some- 
thing of  Ibis  Hargrave  in  the  East — Margrave 
might  dread  exposure,  revelations— of  wtiat  I 
know  not;  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you, 
it  is  mj  conviction  that  this  young  man,  appa-  | 
rentlv  so  eay  and  so  tboughtlus,  is  the  real  ori- 
minal,  and  m  some  way,  which  I  cannot  conjee. 
ture,  bos  emploved  this  lying  vagabond  in  tbe  fo- 
brication  of  a  cbai^  against  myself.  Befiect :  of 
Mr.  Margrave's  antecedents  we  know  nothing ; 
of  them  nothing  was  known  even  by  the  young^ 
gentleman  who  first  introduced  bim  to  the 
society  of  this  town.  If  you  would  tene  and 
save  me,  it  ia  to  that  quarter  that  you  will 
direct  your  vigilant  and  unrelaxing  researches." 

I  bad  scarcely  so  said  when  I  repented  my 
candour;    for  I  observed  in  the  face  of  Mr. 
Stanton  a  sudden  revolsion  of  feeling,  an  utter 
incredulity  of  the  accnsation  I  had  thus  hazarded, 
and  for  the  first  tbne  a  doubt  of  my  own  inno- 
cence.   The  fascination  exercised  by  Marg'ntve    I 
was  universal ;  nor  was  it  to  be  wonderM  at  t    I 
for,  besides  the  charm  of  his  joyous  presence,  he 
seemed  so  singulorlv  free  from  even  the  errors 
common  enough  witli  the  young.    So  gay  and    I 
boon  a  companion,  yet  a  shunner  of  wine ;  so    i 
dauling  in  aspect,  so  more  than  beautiful,  so    i 
courted,  so  idolised  W  women,  yet  no  tale 
of  seduction,  of   promgacy,  attached  to  his 
name !  As  to  bis  antecedenU,  he  had  so  frankly 
owned  himself  a  natural  son,  a  nobody,  a  tra-    | 
veller,  an  idler;  his  expenses,  tbougli  lavish, 
wero  BO  unostentatious,  so  regularly  defrayed. 
He  was  so  wholly  the  reverse  of  the  character 
assigned  to  criminals,  that  it  seemed  as  absurd 
to  bring  a  charge  of  homicide  against  a  butterfly 
or  a  goldfinch  as  against  this  seemingly  inno- 
cent and  delightful  favourite  of  humomtj  and 
nature. 

However,  Mr.  Stanton  said  little  or  nothiog, 
and  shortly  afterwards  left  me,  with  a  dry  ex- 
pression of  hope  that  my  innocence  would  be 
cleared  in  spite  of  evidence  that,  he  was  bound 
to  say,  was  of  the  most  serious  character, 

I  was  exhausted.  I  fell  into  a  profound 
sleep  early  that  night ;  it  might  he  a  little  after 
twelve  when  I  woke,  azid  woke  as  fully,  as  com- 
pletely, as  much  restored  to  life  and  conscious- 
ness, as  it  was  then  mj  habit  to  be  at  the  break 
of  day.  And,  so  waking,  I  saw,  on  the  wall 
opposite  my  bed,  the  same  luminous  phantom  I 
had  seen  in  the  wizard's  study  at  Dervol  Court. 
I  have  read  in  Scandinavian  legends  of  an  appa- 
rition called  the  Scin-Lsca,  or  shining  corf»e. 
It  is  supposed,  in  the  northern  auperstitton. 


A  STRANGE  STOEY. 


Bometimcs  to  hanut  B^ulchres,  sometimes  to 
foretel  doom.  It  ia  the  spectre  oT  a  humao  bodv 
seen  in  &  phosphoric  Lghl.  Aod  so  eiactlj  did 
this  phantom  correapond  to  tEie  description  of 
such  an  apparition  in  ScandiiUTiati  fable  that  I 
knoif  uot  (low  to  give  it  a  better  name  than  that 
or  Scin-L«eca— tha  ahining  corpse. 

There  it  was  before  tne,  corpse-like,  jet  not 

dead;  there,   as  in  the  haunted  atadj  of  the 

,    vizard  Forman! — the  form    and  the  face  of 

lla^rave.      Conatitutionally,    mj  ticrvea   are 

atrong,  and  mj  temper  haMj,  and  now  I  was 

,     resolved  to  battle  against  anj  impression  which 

i    m;  senses  might  receire  from  mr  own  deluding 

fancies.    Thinga  that  witnessed  for  the  firattime 

I    HJannt  us,  witnessed  for  the  aecond  time  lose 

,    their  terror.  I  rose  front  m;  bed  with  a  bold  as- 

I    pect,  I  approached  the  phantom  with  a  firm  step ; 

I    Out  when  within  two  paces  of  it,  and  mj  hand 

'    outatretehed  to  touch  it,  mj  arm  became  fixed 

in  air,  mj  feet  locked  to  the  gronod.    I  did 

;     not  eipenence  fear ;  I  felt  that  mj  heart  beat 

regnlarlj,  but  an  iannoible  somethbg  opposed 

itself  to  ma.     I  stood  as  if  turned  to  stone,  and 

'    then  from  the  lips  of  this  phaatom  there  oame 

!    o  TOioe,  but  a  voice  which  seemed  borne  firora 

'    a  great  distance — rerj  low,  muffled,  and  yet  dia- 

;     tinct :  I  could  not  eveu  be  anre  that  mj  ear 

I    heard  it,  or  whether  the  sound  was  not  conveyed 

,     to  me  hj  an  inner  sense. 

I         "  I,  and  I  alone,  can  sare  and  deliTer  jou," 
I    said  the  roice.    "I  will  do  so,  and  the  condi- 
tions I  aak,  in  return,  an  simple  and  easj." 
1        "  Fiend  or  spectre,  or  mere  delusion  of  mj 
j    own  brain,"  cried  I,  "there  can  be  no  compact 
'    between  thee  and  me.    I  despise  thj  malice,  I 
'    reject  thj  serrices ;  I  accept  no  conditions  to 
I    -escape  from  the  one  or  to  obtain  the  otlier." 
"Yon  majgiTe  a  diiTerent  answer  when  I 
ask  again." 
I        llie  Sdn-Looa  slowt;  waned,  and,  fadinf^  first 
j    (ulo  a  wan  shadow,  tbtm  vaniahed.    I  reioiced 
I    at  the  reply  I  had  given.    Two  dajs  elapsed 
J     before  Mr.  Stanton  again  came  to  me;  in  the  in- 
!     tervai  the  Scin-LRca  did  not  reappear.    I  had 
I    mustered  all  nir  coorage,  all  mj  common  sense, 
noted  down   all  the  weak  points  of  the   false 
I    evidence  against  me,  and  felt  calm  and  sup- 
I    ported  by  the  strength  of  mj  innocence. 

The  first  few  worda  of  the  solicitor  dashed  ^1 


message  from  her  that  might  cheer  and 
strengthen  me,  and  my  first  question  was  this : 

"  Mr.  Stanton,  jou  are  aware  that  I  am  en- 
caged in  marriage  to  Miss  Ashleigh.  Yonr 
fomilj  are  not  unacquainted  with  her.  What 
Bays,  what  thinks  ahe  of  this  monatrous  charge 
against  her  betrothed  f" 

"1  was  for  two  hours  at  Mrs.  Ashleigh's  house 
last  evening,"  replied  t-be  lawyer;  "the  was 
naturally  anxious  to  see  meas  employed  in  your 
defence.  Who  do  you  think  was  there  P  Who, 
eager  to  defend  you,  to  express  bis  persuasion 
of  your  innooence,  to  declare  his  conviction  that 
the  real  criminal  would  be  toon  discovered — 
who  but  that  aame  Us.  Margrave,  whom,  par- 


don me  my  frankness,  you  sorashly  and  ground- 
lesslysospected." 

"  Heavens  !  Bo  yon.  say  that  he  is  received 
in  that  house?  that  he— Ue  ia  familiarly  ad- 
mitted to  ier  presence  i" 

"  Uy  good  sir,  why  these  unjnat  prepossev 
s  against  a  true  friend.  It  was  as  your 
friend  that,  as  soon  as  the  charge  against  tou 
amazed  and  shocked  the  town  of  L— -,  Mr. 
MargTBTc  called  on  Mrs.  Ashleigh — presented 
to  her  by  Miss  Brabazou — and  was  so  cheering 
and  hopeful  that " 

"Enough!"  I  oiclaimed — "enough!" 

I  paoed  the  room  in  a  state  of  excitement 
and  rage,  which  tiie  lawyer  in  vain  endeavoured 
'  I    calm,  until   at  length    1   halted   abruptly  : 

Well,— aifd  you  saw  Miss  Ashleigh  ?  What 
message  does  ahe  send  to  me — her  betrothed?" 

Mr.  Stanton  looked  confused.  "Message! 
Consider,  sir — Miss  Ashleigh's  situation — the 
delicacy — and — and " 

"  I  understand  1  no  message,  no  word,  from 

^□ungladv  so  respectable  to  a  man  accused 

Mr.  Stanton  was  silent  for  some  moments ; 

id  then  said  quietly,  "  Let  as  change  this 
subject ;  let  us  think  of  what  more  immediately 
presses.  1  see  you  have  been  making  some 
notea ;  may  I  loot  at  them " 

1  composed  myself  and  aat  down.  "This 
accuser !  have  inquiries  really  been  made  aa  to 
himself,  and  his  statement  of  hia  own  proceed- 
ings f  He  comes,  he  says,  from  America — in 
wW  ship  ?  At  what  port  did  he  Itjid  t  la 
there  any  evidence  to  oorroborate  his  story  of 
the  relations  he  tried  to  discover— of  the  inn  at 
which  he  fint  put  up,  and  to  which  he  could 
not  find  hia  way  t" 

"  Your  suggestions  are  sensible,  Br.  Fenwiok. 
I  have  foreabuled  them.  It  is  trae  that  the  man 
lodged  at  a  small  inn — the  Rising  Sun — troe 
that  he  made  inqniiies  about  some  relations  of 
name  of  Walls,  who  formerly  resided  at 
_  — ,  and  afterwards  removed  to  a  village 
ten  miles- distant — two  brothers— tradesmen  of 
small  means  but  respectable  character.  He  at 
first  refused  to  sajr  at  what  aeaport  be  landed, 

wliat  ship  he  suled.    I  suspect  that  he  has 

w  told  a  falsehood  as  to  these  matters.  I  have 
sent  my  clerk  to  Southampton — for  it  is  there 
he  said  that  he  waa  put  on  shore ;  wo  shall  see — 
the  man  himself  is  detained  in  close  custody. 
I  hear  that  his  manner  ia  strange  and  excitable; 
but  that  he  preserves  silence  as  much  aa  pos- 
sible. It  is  generally  believed  that  he  is  a  cud 
character,  perhaps  a  returned  convict,  and  that 
this  is  the  true  reason  why  he  so  long  delayed 
giving  evidence,  and  has  been  since  so  reluctant 
to  account  for  hunself.  But  even  if  his  testimonv 
should  be  impugned,  should  break  down,  still 
we  should  have  to  account  for  the  fact  that  tlie 
casket  and  the  case-knife  were  found  in  your 
bureau.  For,  granting  that  a  person  oould,  in 
yonr  absence,  have  entered  your  study  and 
placed  the  articles  in  your  bureau,  it  is  clear 
that  such  a  person  must  have  been  well  ao- 
qnainted  with  your  hoos*,  and  this  stranger  to 
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L^—  ooold  BOt  ium  poaMsaed  tliat  knov- 

"  Of  courae  aot — lb.  Margrive  liid  ponwB  it  1" 
"  Mr.  Uarerave  ftgain  !— «i,  eIt." 
I  aroae  aod  moTed  lurvf,  witli  aa  impfttaent 
cMton.  I  conld  not  trust  mjaelf  to  «peak. 
That  uigbt  I  did  not  ilcsp ;  I  watched  impa- 
tiently, guiiwoD  the  opposite  wall,  forthegleam 
or  the  &»u-L(eca.  Bat  the  night  paaeed  av&j, 
uid  the  spectre  did  not  i^pear. 


THE  DIVINE  HEDGE. 

What  is  the  diyinit  j  that  dotti  hedge  a  kmg  F 
At  Qoe  time  it  iras  almost  impenetrable  :  a 
hedge  woreii  thiok  and  stiff  with  {Hvjudioe, 
Hssninptioiw  arrantnce,  and  tliat  innate  servility 
of  the  mean  which  makes  eiaTes  of  tacM,  ooui- 
iiers  of  claaaee,  aod  parasites  of  individuals, 
ThiuJi  nf  what  that  hedge  of  roial  diTioity 
meant  and  where  it  led  to !     Thiuk  of  Shake- 

rare  and  Baleisli  hwning  like  spaniels  at 
feet  of  Queen  Eliz^ieth  !  And  tiiiok  of  the 
crowd  of  crowned  ruffians  swarminK  through 
every  pa^  of  hiator;,  whom  IJie  upLcddetB  of 
the  right-diTine  theorj  worahippea  ai  gods, 
brinxing  them  the  aacrifice  of  their  verj  man- 
hood and  salf-respeot !  And  tiien  to  know,  as 
we  do,  that  all  tjus  kow-towing  w&s  mainly  due 
to  upholsteiT ;  for,  would  a  kmg-  in  a  fool's  cap 
or  a  filkdn^  russet  jerkin,  hare  been  as  di- 
vinetj  hedged  about  as  whcai  in  a  otimsou  and 
ermined  mantle,  uid  a  crown  bluing  with 
jewebf  The  hedge  grew  flowers  which  the 
weaver  and  Koldamith  Mijrinally  planted,  a>d 
wliich  the  life-blood  of  the  people  fed  and 
watered.  Yet  the  silij  public  thought  Ihem  the 
spontaneous  gift  of  a  cenerous  soil,  and,  like 
tlie  Israelites  of  old,  feu  down  and  worshipped 
the  gold  lace  and  embroidery  wionebt  by  their 
own  bonds,  as  eagerly  as  if  it  lud  been  a  gift 
aent  to  them  direct  from  Heaven.  S^Kndnpon 
it,  kin^  and  qneeos  owe  half  their  aivinit;  to 
Uieir  nnery. 

Even  in  peiaon,  kinge  were  hdd  to  be  grander 
than  otbu  men;  to  be  of  nobler  presence  and 
of  more  commanding  beauty.  Not  only  tbeir 
bodiea  but  their  aouls  ncre  erf  afirer  generalioa, 
Charles  the  fourth,  Eaiperor  of  Oemanj,  de- 
cUred  that  Uie  souls  of  princea  are  better  en, 
^iowed  by  the  Lord  than  those  of  common  people; 
and  Pope  Alexander  the  Seventh  preferred  to 
prrauote  men  of  noble  birth  bo  high  ecclesiastical 


:|  offices,  "because  he  tbausht  that,  as  princes  of 
■\  the  earth  like  to  be  servenb]^  individuals  ofhiKb 
ij    families,  it  must  be  likewise  pleasing  to  the 

I  Xbg  of  kings  to  be  served  by  priests  already  by 

II  their  blood  above  the  reat  of  men."  Iftliesonis 
and  bodies  of  kings  were  auperioi  to  the  souls 
and  bodies  of  the  common  folk,  what  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  ohl  creeds,  their  offi«eF  Ap- 
pointM  by  divine  comauasion,  and  endued  with 

Cculiai  bleeain^  and  power,  it  dated  aa  far 
ck  as  Adou.  When  all  the  meaner  things  of 
humanity  were  destroyed  in  the  flood,  the 
germ  of  future  royal  potentialilv  was  saved 
with  Noah  and  the  eleot,  from  whidi  gsm  the 


whole  earth  waa  to  be  heiea£tai  ruled  and  over- 
spread. This  was  Filnwr's  notion,  and  Tillot- 
aon'a,  and  tliat  of  niauy  mote  as  wortl^  men, 
keen  iclioiars  and  ELCute  thinken.  Beoanao  Adam 
was  appointed  ruler  of  all  oi'eatad  thiiigs,  said 
they,  and  waa  accoQutabie  to  God  alone,  lo  waa 
the  king  irresponsible  and  without  «in  towarda 
man,  amee  he  held  bis  commission  from  God 
through  Adam  and  all  eldest  sons :  monarchy 
bj  hereditary  successioti  being  the  pecnliar  ordi- 
nanee  of  Heaven,    Henee,  the  king  waa  free  to 

Svem  his  people  ill. or  veil,  aocordlng  to  his 
loy ;  if  ill,  he  was  not  ecoountable  to  man  for 
his  aetions ;  if  well,  it  was  bj  free  grace,  to  be 
repaid  with  gratitude  and  increased  devotion. 
The  theory  that  power  originated  with  the 
people— wliicb,  after  the  faeU  of  the  Conimon- 
wealth  and  that  fatal  scaffold  at  Whitehall,  one 
would  have  imagined  to  be  pretty  firmly  esta- 
blished here  inEnriand — was  condemned  ai  "an 
abominable  tenet  by  the  Oxford  Decree  of 
1663;  jiut  five  years  before  the  Declaration  of 
Bight  carted  down  the  questions  of  irreaponsi- 
bilily  and  divine  right  to  the  rubbish-heap  ap- 
pointed for  human  folly.  For  the  nation  had 
gone  luck  temporarily  to  its  old  idolatry,  for- 

Siting  the  stern  iconoctnam  of  Hampden  and 
ilton,  Cromwell  and  Eliot,  and  Haityn  and 
Vane.  A  temporary  idolatry,  happily  at  an  end 
here  for  ever. 

This  tlieoiy  of  divine  right  and  royal  irrespon- 
sibility was  not  reduced  to  anything  very  pra»- 
tical  in  England  before  tbe  time  of  f  ilmer  and 
I  he  British  Solomon.  Braoton,  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tjoe  in  tbe  Third  Heniy'B  reigu,  said  some  very 
manly  w^vds  on  the  matter:  "The  king  ought 
not  to  be  subject  to  man,  but  to  God  and  to  the 
law.  For  the  law  makelh  tlie  king.  Let  tbe 
king  therefore  render  to  the  law  wlut  the  law 
liath  invested  in  him  with  regard  lo  others : 
dominion  and  powo: ;  for  he  is  not  truly  king 
where  will  and.  pleasure  rule,  and  not  the 
law."  Sir  John  f  oiteacuc.  Lord  of  the  Laws 
under  Henrv  the  Biith  (1442),  said  that  "tbe 
king  of  England  most  rule  his  people  acoordine 
to  the  decrees  of  the  laws  thereof,  insoniuon 
that  he  is  bound  by  an  oath  at  Ilia  eorooation  to 
the  observance  and  koeping  til  his  own  law." 
These  weie  brave  words;  bravN  than  those  of 
tbe  laler  grnerations,  when  the  syeoohaniiy  of 
what  men  were  pleased  to  call  "  loyalty  "  had 
eaten  away  the  very  fibre*  of  tbe  natiomd  man- 
hood. But  even  that  assuming  old  pedant,  who 
prided  himself  on  his  kingcraft  when  he 
Ulilbbed  his  parliaments,  and  told  his  son  th(^ 
jght  to  thank  Grod  first  for  making  him  a 
and  not  a  beaat,  and  then  "  for  that  he 
made  you  a  little  god  to  sitte  on  bis  throne  and 
le  over  men" — even  he  was  obliged  to  draw 
distinction  between  a  king  and  a  tyrant,  with 
point  of  reprobation  superadded.  But  though 
lisabeth  has  been  worshipped  and  flattered 
ithazeal  worlby  of  abetter  object;  andUenrj 
the  Eighth  bad  been  kow-towed  in  a  manner 
that  would  make  any  honest  man  blush  for 


siiaine   and   outraaed    manhood ;    and   though 
A   been  oulrageously  arbitral^ 


other   iiioga   had   i 
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1 1  and  iiT«spoiuible;  uid  om  grand  old  Husa 
1 1  Cbarta  was  prefaced  in  MmetEW  of  an  iBBownt 
1 1    atjle— "  Henry,  bj  the  Qnoe  of  God ;  inaw  je, 

I  tlut  we  of  oar  mear  and  free  vill  haie  giien 

I I  these  liberties;"  yet  n>y»l  imqpeacdbilitj,  tlie 
rights  of  parliament,  and  the  power  of  the  )»opla, 
bad  never  eomc  into  open  collisios,  nor,  indeed, 
bftd  they  been  much  lUEcasBed  at  all,  until  the 
VDgunly  BOD  of  beautiful  Mary  babbled  into  tbe 

I  throne,  and  the  person  of  royalty  lost  some  of  the 
1 1    dory  whicb  had  been  ever  aMmmed  aa  its  in- 

I  uienable  posscMion. 

"She  person  mi^t  baTC  lost,  bnt  the  offiee 

I I  atiU  retained;  and  the  nilea  and  canons  of 
1 1    myol  life  set  forth  by  that  moat  nnrOTsl  Stuart, 

: :  oame  briefly  to  be  tbeee  :  that  God  loves  here- 
I '  ditary  mOQEkrehy,  and  hates  everf  other  aysteoi 
I    of  htunan  government;  that  prjinoi||Gnitnre  is 

I  i    a  divine  ioatitation,  estahliabed  before  either 

I I  Uie  Mosaic  or  the  Christiaa  dispeaiation,  and 
I '     no  hnman  power,  nor  length  of  adverae  posses- 

I    sion,  not  even  to  ten  centuriEB,  or  twice  ten,  oau 

1 1     deprive  a  legitimate  sovereign  of  his  rights,  or 

give  the  usurper  power  aa  affauist  him  (only 

power  ae  towards  tbe  Toiseraole  people — «oyeI 

prey  under  all  cireumstanoeB) ;  tnat  roval  au- 

'thority  must  neceasaciiv  be  despotic,  it  aepend- 

ing  on  the  king  himself  vhethsr  it  shall  be  a 

benevolent  or  a  tjraimieBl  deapotiam — a  choiee 

with  nliich  his  subjects  have  nothing  to  do,  nor 

may  they  object,  uow  or  u  el  soever  tite  altnna- 

tlTe;  that  tbe  laws  which  in  England  limit  the 

royal  prerontive  have  been  granted  bj  the 

kiug's  own  Tree  grace,  and  may  at  any  time  be 

resumed;  and  tJi&t  any  trealj^  made  by  the  king 

with  the  people  is  a  declaration  only  of  preieat 

inteittioes,  and  not  a  contract  of  which  they  can 

demand  the  perfonnanee ;  that  tbe  king,  ai  the 

fountain  of  juatiae,  may  not  be  sued  by  a  Bub- 

ject ;  and  that  wben  the  Conrt  of  Chanoerj  does 

justice,  it  is  by  royal  grace,  and  not  by  right  of 

i:    tbesabject  tonajuatified;  that  he  himaelf,  James 

I '     the  Siith,  had  come  to  the  throne  by  the  divine 

'    appointment  of  inherited  right ;  that  he  was  tbe 

'    "supreme  bead  of  the  realm  in  matters  botii 

' ,    -civil  and  ecclesiaatical,  and  oonsequently  inferior 

,     to  no  man  npon  earth,  dependent  on  no  man,  and 

i ',    accountable  to  no  man ;"  that  the  king  was  aa 

I.   perfeot  as  imaiortal,   not  to  be   attainted  nor 

'    could  iiis  office  cease  (yet  the  "  man  Charles"  at 

I '    Whitehall,  and  the  Protectorate,  not  so  many 

^ars  after  ?) ;  that,  as  head  of  the  Churoh,  the 

'I    infamy  of  P^>isto,  Bcowniats,  and  idl  other  of 

the  non-orthodox,  was  done  to  Mm  aa  t^eir  taw- 

' '    fnl  guide  and  most  sure  eoiereign,  and  was  in 

'     no  wise  evil  done  against  thtu'  own  souk,  seeing 

'     that  they  had  no  right  overtiveir  own  louls,  which 

I     woe  boand  to  go  aa  driven  and  directed.  Tbeee 

were  the  chief  pointa  on  which  he  insiated  in  hie 

'     letters  and  pamphlets;  adding  therMo  open  in- 

aolenoe  to  the  puliaments  assembled  dnnnfj  hie 

reign;  tbe  ettaUiahment  of  the  iireapow''''- 

[     eeiuet,  and  illegal  Star  Chamber;  ani  tlu 

I     peatcd  assertion  that  kinn  were  gods,  and  i 

ait  upon  their  Uumw  jnag^  their  people  like 

godj. 

AtaUthit  t^mtioubeouoevaea^i  fnrtiie 


teonMoos  times  of  dissent  were  coming  on,  and 
the  r^onnd  from  servility  to  independence,  from 
slavery  to  freedom,  waa  beginning  to  make  itself 
felt.  Indeed,  there  had  (Men  a  kind  of  first 
faint  emaj  in.  the  person  of  poor  pitiful  John 
Colville,  whose  "  Fuinod,  wherein  l^  doth  peni- 
tently recant  his  former  proud  (fences,  ape- 
daily  that  treasonable  diacoarse  latalie  made 
b^  him  against  the  vndonbted  and  indeniahle 
btle  of  his  dread  Soneraigne  Lord  King  James 
t^e  Sixt  vnto  the  erowne  of  Eng^d,  after  the 
decease  of  her  maiesty  pnwent" — prinl«d  at  £din- 
but^h  in  sixteen  hundred — is  about  as  base  and 
aickeiung  a  recautatioB  as  ever  would-be  rebel 
made.  "  For  the  Priiute  is  the  immediat  Lord 
of  onr  bodiee,"  says  the  Palinodist,  "  and  of  all 
our  worldlie  fortunes,  having  power  to  dispose 
therenpoD  at  faia  ]>leaBnre,  wbereof  Samuel  iu  the 
originall  institntion  of  a  King  has  left  to  all 
peateritiea  anindenyable  testimonie.  So  Frincee 
Wing  as  it  wereGods  of  tbe  earth,  they  are  not 
answerable  to  earthly  men,  but  to  the  supreme 
Gbdhead  allanerlie;  and  vre  their  vaasals,  doe 
as  they  list  to  ns,  can  have  no  warrand  to  eo 
further  ner  Samasl  did  go,  viz.  to  pray  &x 
tbem  till  Qod  forbid."  It  would  be  hard  to 
6nd  a  lower  baseness  for  liuinan  opinion  to  de- 
soend  to. 

Nearly  a  centnry  lat«r,  in  1QB6,  Uiere  was 
anolher  poor  orasy  crawling  oreatoce  called 
AnguBtns  Freaer,  a  clergrman,  who  preached 
before  tiie  "  Right  Wonli^ul  Fellowship  of 
Kerehaata  Adventurers  of  England,"  on  Ibe 
occasion  of  King  Cbarlca's  death.  Augustus 
Frezer  begins  by  stating  that  he  tlunka  he 
"could  not  do  a  more  kooeptable  piece  of 
aervine  at  thii  juncture  at  tune  to  God,  my 
Prince,  and  my  native  country,  than  by  pub- 
lisbinc  a  Discourse,  bow  mean  soever,  coocem- 
ing  the  Divine  Antbority  of  Kmga,  tbe  dig 
nity  and  soundness  of  their  Peiaons,  and  l& 
nnacmditionBL  Obedience  dne  to  them  from  their 
-Bulqeets ;"  three  points  "  clear  and  plain  to 
every  vulgar  understendiuff."  Augustus  then 
goea  on  to  say,  that  "  tbe  death  of  Kings,  who 
are  not  only  tbe  image  of  Qod  after  a  more  ez- 
eellent  manner  tlian  et^tw  men,  but  Gods  thera- 
selTes,  does  cot  happen  but  by  an  extraordinary 
appointment  ;'*  that  "  to  remove  tiie  crown  from 
one  head  to  another  is  a  Prerontive  which  Ciod 
has  assumed  to  Wiself;"  and  tlut  "never  a 
prince  BO  cruel  but  his  death  has  caused  grief 
and  loas  to  his  suhjecta ;"  wherefore  when  good 
Jungs  die  it  la  suoh  an  awful  calamity  that  it 
shows  God  to  be  deeply  displeased  with  hia 
people^  ^e  would  he  never  have  punislied  them 
so  aeverely.  Indeed  it  ia  a  kind  of  puzEle  to 
AogBstna  that  kings  should  die  at  all :  an  ordi- 
nwaee  of  nature  which  somehow  he  cannot 
quite  reconcile  to  himself  ooc  comprehend  liow 
it  waa  ever  allowed  by  tba  All  Wise  and  AU 
Good. 

But  Anffnstus  EreEer  was  not  alone  in  his  baae- 
nees.  "  Unhappily,  the  Ohurch  had  long  taught 
the  notion  that  nercdituy  monarchy  slone,  among 
our  institutions,  was  divine  andinviolable ;  that 
the  right  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  share 


3U     nim-tor«l.«l.] 
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in  tliB  legialBtive  povei  wag  a  rJeht  merelj  hu- 
mttn,  but  th*t  ttie  right  of  the  kmg  to  the  obe- 
dience of  hia  people  vsa  from  sbove;  that  the 
Great  Charter  wbb  a  atatnte  vhich  might  be 
repeated  bj  those  who  had  made  it;  but  that 
the  rule  which  called  the  princes  of  the  blood 
rojot  to  the  throoe  in  order  of  succession 
was  of  celestial  origin,  and  that  aLj  act  of 
parliunent  inconsistent  with  that  r 
nullitj."* 

Three  jears  after  Angastus  I'rezer  had  ohejed 
the  traditions  of  his  oraer,  the  people  and  the 
Commons  took  the  matter  once  more  in  hand. 
"The  linjj  could  do  no  wrong  j"  but  James  the 
Second  "mvaded  the  fundamental  constitntion 
of  the  realm ;"  so  James  the  Second  was  politelj 
told  that  he  had  abdicated,  and  the  throne 
declared  vacant.  Gracious  majeatj  was  " 
sponsible,"  and  the  law  of  hereditary  succession 
the  divine  anpointmeot  of  Qod ;  but  the  Declara- 
tion of  Right  asserted  the  practical  sovereigntj 
of  the  people  in  assertinf;  the  "superioritj  of 
thelawsaboTC  theUng;"  and,  later, Blackstone 
Tnled  the  English  crown  to  be  hcreditarf,  not 
de  jure  dirino,  but  hj  custom — a  custom  which 
parliameot  msj  change  from  time  to  time, 
occasion  Bcrves.  This  was  the  good  sot  out  of 
the  cold  but  clever  Dutchman  and  his  loving 
wife.  The  cannon  which  boomed  over  the 
Huunea,  announcing  the  comnatioa  of  WiUiaoi 
and  Mary,  announced  also  the  end  of  the  long 
battle  between  king  and  people,  divine  light  and 
parliamentarj  power  t  and,  althoufrh  conducted 
with  such  rigid  adherence  to  legd  fonns,  and 
I  such  a  keen  sense  of  loj&lt;  to  the  office,  it  was 
I  vet  the  most  subversive  and  revolulionarv,  as 
i  it  was  the  most  stable,  of  all  the  pofitical 
changes  of  England. 
That  cannon  gave  life  to  Milfam's  noble  words, 
'  and  power  and  meaning  to  the  Coronation  Oath ; 
it  bound  the  monarch  to  the  service  of  dutv 
towards  the  nation ;  it  recognised  the  so  -  called 
'graces'  of  rojaltj  as  the  inaUenahle  rights  of  the 
people ;  it  shattered  the  brazen  idol  which  men 
nadsoiong  beencontentto  wor^ip,  and  levelled 
the  temple  of  rojal  fetishism  to  the  dust ;  it 
proclaimed  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  law 
and  reason,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  a  weapon  of  defence  which  can  never  be 
wrested  from  them ;  it  did  all  that  the  French 
revolution  did  a  hundred  years  later,  but  in  a 
statelier,  milder,  and  a  more  stable  manner. 

This,  then,  was  the  end  of  Colville's  broken- 
backed  Falinody,  of  Sir  Itohert  Filmer'a  pa- 
triarchal theory,  and  Adam's  transmitted  divi- 
nitv,  of  Tillotaon's  aad  letter  to  Lord  Rusaell 
in  Newgate,  lamenting  his  wrong-hea^dness  in 
holding  the  faith  that  "  resistance  to  authority 
was  lawfiil,"  of  Augustus  Freser's  crawling 
Bvcophancy,  of  the  vflo  despotism  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  and  of  all  the  nonsense  whioh  the 
British  Sobmon  and  his  adherents  bad  upheld  as 
the  essence  of  wisdom  and  the  real  meaning  and 
object  of  kingcraft.  "That  mystery,  the  prero- 
gative of  kings,  whioh  ia  a  point  so  tender  as  it 


as  noble  Eliot  wrote 

,  — handled  gravely,  but 

firmly,  by  men  determined  to  set  tne  truth  be- 
fore themselves,  cost  what  it  might ;  and  like 
many  other  anperatitions,  it  was  found  to  col- 
lapse  and  shrink  into  a 


to  comparative  nothin^ess 
examined  side  by  side  with  human  rights 
nd  the  majesty  of  reason. 
This  principle  of  interrupted 


cording  to  popalar  choice,  had  been  vindicated 
before  now  in  the  rough  and  bloodyform  of  a 
victorious  army— William  Uufus,  Henry  the 
First,  Stephen,  John.  Henrys  Fourth,  'fifth, 
and  Sixth,  Richard  the  Third,  and  Henry  the 
Seventh,  were  all  out,  of  course ;  wiiiie  of 
Mary,  the  daiuihter  of  the  royal  Spaniard,  and 
Elisabeth  of  the  usurping  "  dospeLaved,"  both 
were  doubtful,  for  both  could  not  be  legitimate. 
As  for  the  Tudors,  they  were  alvrays  tampering 
with  the  succession.    Henry  the  Eighth,  when 

Et  parliament  to  pass  a  hill  enabling  him 
ive  the  crown  as  he  might  desire — to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Stuarts,  whom  he  hated; 
Edward  the  Sixth,  when,  unauthoriaed'bj  par- 
liament, he  assumed  the  like  power,  for  which 
he  was  much  commended  by  cerlam  eminent 
reformers;  Elizabeth,  when  she  got  a  decreo 
from  both  Houses  enacting  that  whoso  would 
deny  her  right  to  appoint  her  snoceasor,  with 
the  consent  of  the  I^tates,  should  suffer  death 
as  a  traitor;  in  all  of  which  acts  the  here- 
ditary principle  was  thnut  on  one  aide,  and 
the  iconoclasts  of  royalty  were  the  kings  them- 
selves. 

Part  of  the  divine  hedge  grew  out  of  the 
mixing  up  of  the  sacred  element  with  the  secular 
— the  anointing  as  weQ  as  crowning,  by  which  | 
both  here  and  in  other  Christian  countries,  the 
king  became  priest  as  well  as  prince.  For  what 
else  than  consecration  to  the  invisible  priest- 
hood was  typified  by  the  holy  oil — the  "am- 
poule"  which  angels  carried  to  Saint  Rimy  for 
the  sacred  person  of  Clovis,  and  which  is  still 
used  in  the  consecration  of  the  kings  of  France? 
Yet  few  people  know  that  the  holy  oil  and  the 
'~~ngly  crown  had  the  same  meaning  origi- 
illy,  and  that  the  emblem  of  secular  sove- 
ignty  was  once  as  much  the  emblem  of  the 
priesthoodasisnowtbe  mitre  and  the  cowl.  But 
it  was  so.  Crowns  were  originally  sacred  only  to 
the  gods.  First  there  was  the  little  band  or 
bandelet,  that  iitted  tight  round  the  heads  of 
the  ancient  gods ;  then  two  strings,  or  fillets  ; 
then  leaves,  and  branches,  and  flowers;  and  finally 
the  conventional  crown  or  circlet,  much  as  we 
have  it  at  the  present  day.  But  aoon  the  emblem 
of  the  divinities  was  transferred  to  men  and 
victors  and  statesmen  and  lawgivers  and  kings 
and  heroes  of  all  sorts,  even  to  a  weli-developed 
athlete,  were  duly  crowned,  until  at  last  the  I 
proudest  of  the  rulers  adopted  the  rayed  or 
spiked  crown,  which  was  the  last  form  held 
peculiar  to  the  gods.  This  was  in  those  days  of 
degeneracy  when  kings,  pretending  Eu  be  gods, 
forgot  to  be  men.  "With  the  Jews  the  original 
crown  was  pointed,  like  horns— -horns  being  the 
emblams  of  power  and  prowesi  with  them ;  and 
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the  first  meutioii  mode  of  a  etown  in  tlie  Bible 
is  wbeii  the  Amilekites  bring  Saul's  crown  to 
David.  Accordiue  to  a  raobaiaicl  tradition, 
Nimrod— Kenai,  tne  hunter  king — was  tlie  first 
to  imagine  a  crovn,  and  tlie  first  to  be  crowned. 
One  day,  as  he  was  abrotui  huntiuK,  be  looked 
up  to  the  sk;  and  aav  the  figure  of  a  crown  in 
the  beaTens.  He  called  to  a  craftsman  and  bade 
Lim  cop;  tbe  pattem^tbe  crown  lemaiuing  long 
euongli  to  enable  him  to  do  so;  and  ever  after- 
wards he  wore  that  crown  in  obedience  to  tbe 
will  of  Heaven ;  and  no  one  could  look  upon  it 
without  blindness.  Pope  Gregory  tbe  Seventh 
used  to  aaj,  aneeringly,  in  allusiou  to  this  stoiT, 
that  the  priesthood  came  direct  from  God,  bul 
imperial  power,  crowned,  from  Nimrod.  Tlie 
"  mitre"  of  tbe  Cburcli  is  only  tbe  old  Jewish 
]iom4!rowo,  in  iLs  turn  copied  from  the  £^p- 
tian;  while  tbe  Pope's  tiara  is  the  same  mitre 
tri|dj  crowned,  to  mark  liim  iiigh  priest,  judge, 
ana  anpreme  legislator  of  the  Christian  world.  So 
was  the  kin?  of  old  time  ever  a  twofold  per- 
sonage—hi^ priest  and  chief  magistrate  in 
one  ;  and  it  has  been  an  endless  struggle 
liitlierto  to  suoplitv  his  pretensiooa.  This,  too, 
is  one  of  tbe  man;  creaking  legacies  left  ua  b; 
the  Jews. 

Aa  tbe  king  was  a  mixed  person,  in  part  king 
and  in  port  priest,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
theocratic  doctrines,  so  were  bis  titles  also  a 
medlej.  In  Spain  he  ttas  Catholic  j  in  France, 
Most  Christian ;  Pope  Julius  the  Second  called 
the  Snglisb  king  Cluistianiasimus,  and  Pope 
Leo  the  Tenth  added  Defender  of  the  Faith ; 
Henrj  the  Pourth  took  the  title  of  Grace; 
Heur;  the  Eigbtii  of  Majesty.  Before  tlieu  tbe 
English  king  Tiad  been  Ijord,  Higbuess,  &c.,  and 
had  also,  until  the  reign  of  John,  been  content 
to  be  a  singular  pronoun,  and  to  call  himself  I. 
Now  he  is  We — like  an  editor.  "Touching" 
for  scrofula  was  also  part  of  the  divine  and 
prieatlj  power  of  kings,  and  began  as  earij  as 
the  days  of  Edward  tlie  Coufessor.  For  Edward 
was  saint  as  well  as  king ;  so,  of  oouis^  could 
heal  all  manner  of  evil.  The  first  four  kings  of 
the  Norman  line  did  not  touch,  nor  has  it  been 
in  use  since  Anne's  time.  Dr.  Johnsou  was 
touched,  and  the  last  cose  on  record  was  in  the 
year  1712.  Once  William  tbe  Third  "touched" 
for  oomphiisauce,  saying,  "God  give  you  better 
health  and  more  sense  i"  for  this  was  one 
of  the  royal  fooleries  which  WiUiam  the  Third 
would  Dot  adopL  iUonmouth  "  touched"  in 
Ids  day,  and  his  marvellous  cures  were  bla- 
zoned abroad  as  proo&  of  bia  royal  blood,  and 

^        One  of  the  clearest  assertions  of  popular  will 

I    in  the  creation  of  kingly  authority,  is  to  be 

I    found   in   Ifiehelet's"   account    of  bov    tlie 

I    Dukes  of  Carintbia  won  their  tbroues.    "  The 

Duke  of  Carinthin  was  not  allowed  to  sit  upon 

his   marble   throne   tiU  be  bad   given   money. 

This  donation  was  the  eocmpUo — tlie  purchase 

of  his  rizht.      Nowhere  does  the  ■overeiguty  of 

I    the  people  (as  a  sleeping  abstract  annunciation) 


*  Origines  do  Droit  FnDfau,  quol«d  by  Lieb«r. 


appear  more  handily  declared  than  in  this 
formality.  It  bean  the  seal  of  a  remote  anti- 
luity,  of  an  Homeric  or  biblical  simphcLtj^.  The 
luke  walked  towards  tbe  marble  tlirone  in  tbe 
dress  of  a  peasant.  Bnt  a  real  peasant  already 
occupied  it,  attended  by  the  sad  and  severe  svin- 
bols  oE  the  labouring  people — the  black  Dull 
and  the  lean  horse.  Ttieu  commenced  this  rude 
dialogue :  '  And  who  so  proudly  dares  enter 
herei"  said  tbe  peasant;  *is  be  a  just  judge? 
has  he  the  good  of  tbe  country  at  heart  r  is  he  I 
born  free,  and  a  Christian?'  'He  is,  and  he 
will,'  answered  the  duke.  '  I  demand,  then,  by 
what  right,'  retorted  tbe  peasant  'he  will  force 
me  to  quit  this  place  ?'  '  He  will  buy  it  of  you,' 
was  tlie  answer,  'for  aiity  pennips,  and  the 
horse  and  tlie  bull  sliall  be  yours,'  Ac.  No  less 
ancient  or  deeply  significant  was  another  part  of 
the  same  ceremony.  Whilst  the  duke  brandished 
his  sword  towards  the  four  winds,  whilst  he  sat 
with  his  face  to  the  sun  and  conferred  Gefs, 
three  families  had  a  right  to  mow,  to  pillage, 
and  to  bum.  The  interregnum  of  the  sovereign 
power  was  thus  represented  as  the  steep  of  the 
law,  and  the  people  saw  in  this  form  that  they 
must  make  baste  to  abdicate,  and  to  give  them- 
selves a  defender." 

Kany  otiier  usages  in  the  coronations  of  the 
various  European  monaichs  show  llie  meaning 
and  origin  of  llie  kingly  office,  and  how  it  was  in 
tlie  beginning  rather  conferred  by  the  people 
than  assumed  as  of  inherited  right.  When  the 
German  emperor  had  been  elected  by  his  seven 
chief  princes,  be  showed  himself  to  the  people, 
and  asked  if  they  would  have  him  F  As  soon  as 
they  bad  cried  "Flat!  fiat!  liatl"  he  was  crowned j 
but  not  till  then.  Yet  a  German  king  forgot  the 
other  day  the  leason  to  be  learnt  In  this  good 
old  cnstom  of  his  predecessors,  and,  taking  his 
crown  from  the  sltai,  proclaimed  himseU  "king 
by  the  grace  of  God,  consecrated  bv  God  to 
his  office,  with  all  tbe  powers  and  privileges  ever 
given  to  tbe  divine  right  of  the  condition.  So 
here  we  have  the  "  hedge"  again,  as  thick  and 
bristling  as  ever ;  and  the  noble  victory  of  free- 
dom and  common  sense,  which  other  natioDS 
have  gained,  remains  a  dead  letter  in  Prussia, 
whose  king  ignores  tbe  power  of  the  people,  and 
holds  himself  no  more  accouutahle  than  did  our 
IHO  Jameses,  or  the  first  Charles,  or  any  other 
of  the  kingly  "  gods"  whom  we  weighed  in  the 
balance  against  humauitj,  and  found  wanting. 
We  might  have  reasonaUy  expected  more  eu- 
tightenment  from  Prussia  in  this  noonday  of 
fiuropoan  life;  but  the  tenacity  with  which  cer- 
tain minds  cling  to  tbe  superstitions  of  the  past, 
and  refuse  to  see  the  br^hter  truths  af^  the 
present,  is  marvellous.  With  the  history  of  her 
ally  written  in  golden  characters  before  her — 
golden  still,  if  here  and  there  blurred  with  tears 
and  stained  with  blood — Prussia  maintains  a 
king  who  l«kes  his  own  crown  from  the  altar, 
tiieu  colls  liimself  divinely  chosen,  and  conse- 
crate by  God  [  Tile  real  king — the  can-ning 
man,  as  Carlyle  calls  him— is  a&ays  to  be  vene- 
rated ;  but  the  real  k'"g  does  not  talk  nonsense 
about  his  divine  rights,  nor  refuse  to  rect^iso 
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tlie  power  of  the  popular  -wHi,  or  the  ri^l^ 

diTiner  tUan  his  on,  of  aattoiud  life  and  intle- 
pendente. 


AMBRICAN  CBMETSRU^. 

I?  I  TTimted  to  show  the  indifferenec  with 
wliich  tho  toei  of  humeii  life  is  tcgarded  in 
AniericB,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  I  ehoiild 
certainl;,  if  I  had  the  o^rtauity,  go  first 
and  take  a  ifalk  in  an  Anmican  oemeten  before 
I  hegui  to  write  and  attime  toy  Buad  to  the 
anUect. 

Tbe  AueticMi  oemeteiy  expresses  Teij  well 
l!ie  feeling!  with  which  an  American  regards 
death.  He  oonriders  it  as  a  disagreeable  in- 
ternipfion  to  business,  as  a  endden  call  from 
the  Dyster-cellv,  the  eame  at  base-ball,  from 
tbe  S.40  trotlisg-matcD,  fiom  the  nin  with 
the  firc'engine,  from  the  "good  time"  with 
the  tai^  oompanj,  from  the  cotton-bales  and 
the  tobacco  dTying-raeka,  from  tlie  nrift  at" 
boat,  and  from  the  nitwsy  smoking-room, 
perpetual  infiui  of  new  emigfiuits,  the  nwing 
onnard  to  new  frontiera,  the  perpetual  looking 
forward  to  ideala  instead  o!  looking  back  to  pre- 
cedeuU,  all  prevent  life  from  bei^  thcngfat  of 
much  Talne  in  the  New  World. 

Death  is  not  a  King  of  Terror  in  Amc 
but  rather  a  mjsterioos  nrafled-vp  stranger,  who 
qnietl;  leads  men  from  the  bar-room  and  tbe 
cotton  "  levee"  into  an  nnknown  coantrj, 
where,  perbftpe,  there  are  no  cotton  levees,  and 
no  bar-rooma  nor  coo)  drinks.  That  dreadfol 
ailent  room  with  the  blinds  down,  when)  even 
the  bau  of  a  ftj  sounds  so  knd  and  so  jarrin^j, 
has  less  terror  in  that  busy  coontr;  tbnn  here ; 
even  that  terrible  fixed  face,  like  a  mask  of  wu, 
prints  itaelf  leas  deeply  on  the  mind  in  America 
than  it  does  in  England.  New  men  in  a  new 
oountrj  have  not  the  deep  roots  in  the  aoil  that 
men  in  tie  old  eonntrj  hare,  and  Ihoae  roota 
r»miCj  over  a  narrow  ref^os.  There  are  fev 
old  people  either  in  Aawrico.  Tonng  men  are 
len  missed  after  the  first  throes  of  gnef. 

America,  too,  ia  a  ooimtrr  of  hot-blooda,  of 
man;  nomade  and  turbulent  spirits,  whose  hand 
is  quick  with  the  rerolTer  md  the  bowie-knife, 
and  who  spill  a  man's  blood  as  readily  as  tbej 
tip  over  an  ice-water  jug.  In  no  cooatij 
where  men  go  armed,  and  single  combat  is  fre- 
quent, can  life  be  held  dear,  llie  hot  feverish 
life  of  business,  smoki^,  traTelUng,  dramsi  tad 
"general"  fights,  cannot  afford  much  time  for 
reflection,  loe  intense  ambition  of  individualitj, 
of  menial  progress,  that  thongbtfnl  men,  bow- 
ever  religious,  not  unfrequontlj  eihibit  in  Eng- 
land, cannot  be  expected  in  Amerioa. 

Tbe  frequent  accidents  on  trains  and  steam- 
boats also  tend  to  lessen  the  rejtard  for  human 
life ;  as  does,  still  mere,  the  habitual  influence 
of  tiie  climate.  In  a  word,  it  is  not  heartless- 
ness  or  irreligion,  for  the  Amerioana  are  as 
teDder-hearted  and  religioua  as  ourselves;  but 
it  is  tlie  accident  of  a  new  country  that  makes 
individual  life  less  rcjifarded.  The  jonng  scholar 
who  dies  at  coUc^  in  tho  momeul  of  success. 


JwB  perhaps  as  trdy  nionmed  as  the  yotrag 
scholar  would  be  if  he  died  tA  Oiford ;  vet 
the  same  man  shot  in  a  chance  fight,  or  stabbed 
by  a  "Wood  Tub"  at  Baltimore,  or  a  "Dead 
Eabbit"  of  New  York,  wouid  be  rr^arded,  ex- 
cept by  his  relatives,  as  only  worthy  of  a  news- 
paper paranaph. 

Death  ffils  like  a  sword  on  the  neck  of  an 
American ;  bat  the  survivors  do  not  stop  kmg 
lamenting  ronnd  his  corpse.  He  next  hour 
they  are  as  busy  as  ever  round  the  baies-,  and 
in  the  jingling  sledge,  fiirtfng  at  the  Sulphur 
Bpriflgs,  or  at  the  Wide-Awake  procession. 
Tkete  seems  no  time  in  the  American's  life  to 
wssteingrieformonnmig.  Ifc-mOTrow  there  will 
be  the  foUowing  notice  in  the  New  Tort  Herald : 

"  On  the  IStli  of  June,  at  No,  i.  One  Hundred 
ind  Twenty-two  Stmt,  mnch  lamBOtcd,  Hr.  Elijali     ' 
SpecUebnry.     Friends  and  rdjidvn  iatcndiag  te 
attend  UisftuwraJ  on  tb«30U^  will  pIflMv  take  mtiee    | 
that  tlM  can  leavo  (he  Fattoo  FeRj  for  OtMMWed 
Cttuetarj'  at  10.16  a^n.,  sharp!" 

The  mourners  come,  they  ohat  in  the  cars,  the 
stifling  ciape  is  donned;  some  one  u^oLiced, 
but  rMil  moomer,  all  but  breaks  hie  heart  at  the 
grave's  edge.  Eveiybody  eoas  home  oengrato- 
fating  himself  at  the  affair  being  over,  and  Mr. 
^pecklebuTy  ia  forgotten  but  by  one  memory. 
'nie  billiard-board,  the  euker-table,  the  pou- 
tical  club,  know  him  no  more.  Other  men  sit 
on  the  Specklebury  office-sto<J ;  other  moatin  ' 
sip  the  S^klebuiy  claret.  ' 

With  us  death  is  a  aolemn  and  irreparable 
fact.  Tbe  obloiq;  grave  is  dug,  tbe  bell  tolled, 
the  mutes  with  the  crape  flrw-eoreens  set.  The 
dreary  vault  No.  Z.  opens  for  tbe  eoroneted 
ooffia.  The  shuttem  are  up  at  tbe  old  shop,  all 
faoes  gather  blackness,  the  death  is  pondered  on 
as  a  terrible  certainty.  The  fact  is  not  shirked 
nor  foTcotten,  it  is  insisted  on  in  sermons,  and 
the  gri^  of  it  creeps  like  a  chilling  miasma  into 
meay  a  house.  Some  are  sorry  for  it,  cthen 
take  it  as  a  warning  at  their  own  door.  There 
is  no  bhmk  yew  in  a  ooontry  chuchyard  but  has 
shaken  as  a  big  heu'se-plume  in  many  a  man's 
imaginatitm )  Tiot  a  churchyard  daisy  growing  on 
a  child's  grave  bat  has  seemed  to  many  a  woid 
of  hope  rising  to  comfort  the  mourner.  But 
the  Americans  treat  death  in  a  lively,  business- 
like way,  as  a  frequent,  but  dlsagreehle  occnr- 

The  oemetety  has  qnitesu))erseded  the  church- 
yard in  America.  tSai  wonderful  striped  bnild- 
mg,  the  great  church,  gaterallr  kncrwn  )«  the 
too  irreverent  rowdies  as  "  the  Holy  Zebra,"  has 
no  real  churchyard,  at  least  no  enclosuic,  I 
think,  devoted  to  burials.  The  cemetery,  eon- 
dncted  by  a  joint-stock  company,  is  a  truly 
bnsineas-like  affair.  The  body  can  be  for- 
warded by  car,  or  train,  or  steamer,  at  a 
stated  hour,  with  safety  and  witft  despatch. 
Tbe  distracted  mourner  knows  just  what  he  has 
to  pay,  and  the  ground  he  buys  is  inidienable. 
You  get  away  from  the  noise  of  the  city— the 
smoke  in  New  York  is  immaterial — end  yon 
leave  Mr.  Elijah  Specklebnry  quietly  asieqi 
among  sou-floweta  and  Virginian  creepers,  in  a 
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aaoff  litUe  niled-ia  garden,  or  io  an  Is^jptka 
Taiilted  tomb.  Yoa  so  and  take  jonr  family  to 
Me  the  plaeo  bow  mi  tben  on  a  Sundaj,  anit  if 
JOB  UIk,  joa  ami  hare  a  key  to  tbe  garden  nal- 
utg  if  jcM  wish  to  plant  ererlaating  flowera  or 
Olber  Mntimentalittes. 

Let  nte  take  tirree  repretentotiTe  cities,  mtd 
describe  the  oemBterite  in  each  of  (liem.  I  will 
aeleot  New  York,  Fhiladdphia,  and  Savannah ; 
the  first  the  oommeicm}  capital  of  America,  the 
seooad  the  Qnaker  eitj,  toe  third  a  fiourn^ii^ 
oHj  of  Gear^M,  4ith  a  population  of  sixteen 
tfaouaand  wkitei  and  twelve  Ihoussnd  blacks. 

Let  me  becin  with  Greenwood  Cemetery,  at 
New  York,  IM  mast  fashionabb  of  all  the 
burjine-plMsea  in  that  hustling  oity.  It  is 
tituatM  in  the  south  part  of  Brookljn, 
about  three  miles  from  the  New  York  and 
Brookljn  Ferries.  This  cemetery  waa  incor- 
porated in  (rifhteen  hundrod  and  thirty-eight, 
and  contains  two  linndied  and  forty-two  acres 
of  land,  abont  ono-balf  of  which  is  oovered  with 
wood  of  a  natural  f^wth.  The  admittanoe  is 
free,  except  on  Sundays,  when  only  the  owners 
of  lata  or  the  possesaora  of  raolta  m  suppoaed 
to  obtain  adinittanoe ;  but  I  generally  found 
that  Iwentj-flTo  oenta  would  go  a  great  way  to- 
wards obtaininK  yon  an  entntnce. 

Ton  teach  tne  cemet«ry  throogh  dasty  and 
rather  dcacdate  roads,  past  countless  riilas,  raw 
gardens,  new  lots,  new  shops,  and  new  ootti^es, 
Ml  7017  new  things!  The  aeighbovrhood  here 
is  rather  fanwui  for  low  fevera,  and  a  more 
apt  place  for  l^Htlr's  garden  oould  scarcely 
hafO  bcon  chosen.  The  ground  was  swampy, 
anuaed,  therefore  unwholesome  and  ckeap. 
The  ground  UDdnlstes  and  runs  up  and  down 
hills,  from  the  top  of  which  you  have  ttae 
TiewB  of  the  sbsl,  tlierefbre  it  attracts  visitors ; 
who  make  a  park  and  promenade  of  it,  and  go 
home  with  better  relish  to  their  green  turtle  soup 
andtheirotber  "Bxiugs."  The  ground,  loo,  was 
natnndly  wooded,  and  boasted  ot  a  small  lake, 
that  would  do  for  inoonsolable  wee  ping- willows 
and  rippHng  KtUe  fountains ;  "  above  all,"  said 
the  proprietor,  "  it  is  not  too  far  from  New  York 
e!ty."  It  is  a  pleamre  to  think  of  icating  in 
anoh  a  pretty  puos  as  GIreenwood  Cemetery. 

£nt  let  nie  enter  it  properly.    I  pass  nuder  a 

r.t  prosaicOreek  gateway,  after  diplomacy  mA 
porter.  I  deacended  to  this  gateway  by  a 
long  flight  of  steps  from  the  rondwa^  above.  I 
fed  as  if  I  wera  in  a  deserted  soological  garden, 
or  a  parrena'*  park,  in  which  the  trees  were 
(till  tq^Dg  and  parrenn  too.  UeUncholy 
sallow  people  mlk  about  in  ^aps ;  naokeen- 
ooknued  laifies,  oter-dressed,  in  hideons  carica- 
ture crinoline  and  strsnge  French  bonnets 
arching  up  over  tbdr  heads — hkdies  who  wear  a 
look  ol  true  Ameriem  oontempt  for  the  sturdier 
sex,  and  who  wring  service  from  men  by  whom 
it  would  be  only  too  readily  paid.  The  men 
carry  ivory-knobbed  eanes  of  extreme  size,  and 
wear  iU-fltting  creasy  black  clothes ;  their  hats 
are  generally  of  the  wide-awake  species,  whidi 
gives  them  a  rosttc  and  mechanic  air  to  my  pre- 
judiced e;&    The  (diildres  arc  sliS  little  raea> 


tona,  prmatBrely  old  and  sallow,  too  self-con- 
fident and  bold  to  pleaae  me,  and  dressed  rather 
in  tlte  French  manner. 

A  stranger  would  soon  lose  himself  in  two  | 
hundred  and  odd  aona  of  winding  walks,  lawns,  I 
flower-beds,  grassy  hills,  and  iron  paled  gardens  ' 
were  it  not  tor  aotices  everywhere  stuck  up,  in-  I 
dicating  the  directioa  of  "the  tour,"  or  chief  t 
circuit,  which  leads  you  by  ail  the  principal  I 
tombs,  graves,  and  points  of  view.  ; 

Some  people  have  a  horror  of  damp  gnves;  ' 
others  oE  city  churchyards;  others  ot  &ep-aea 
interment ;  others  of  lying  nnburied  altogether  > 
on  desert  island  or  foreign  shore ;  but  there  are 
few  who  would  not,  if  they  coold  choose,  choose  | 
such  a  peaceful  place  as  Greenwood  Cemetery,  ' 
where  the  great  companionship  of  dead  gives  a  ' 
sense  of  feSowship,  sad  but  not  painful.  There 
is  no  jarring  noise  (^  life :  no  grind  of  wheel,  j 
recalling  the  pain  and  travail  of  existence  j  j 
not  even  the  murmur  of  the  distant  sea,  or  ' 
the  low  breathing  of  the  distant  city;  its  roar  I 
being  softened  here  to  a  whisper.  Sea  uid  i 
citv  are  both  too  far  away.  The  grog-shop,  the  I 
railway  station,  the  euker-tabie,  Lime-street —  ■  i 
all  that  troubled  these  sieeper«  when  alive — are  I 
put  away  from  them  by  Death,  as  the  nurse  ' 
puts  awar  the  toys  from  a  Kraotious  child.  i 

Even  tne  tomb  has  its  conceits,  its  prides,  and   . 
vanities.    Look  at  these  great  Egyptian  man-   | 
soleums,  complete  booaes ;  the  door  sometimes    i 
half  ajar,  sometimes  henDetioally  sealed,  with 
now  and  then  a  fringe  of  everlasting  flowers,  an 
American  eagle,  or  trite  patriotism  and  senti- 
ment that  ape  true  feeling. 

Death,  too,  can  b«  vulgar.  Look  at  this 
hideous  batch  of  iron  tombstones  of  the  Twigg 
family,  girt  in  with  a  rail  of  iron  balls  and  spikes. 
Look,  too,  at  the  vnlgar  Twigg  flower-beds— 
the  great  obtrusive  snn-ftowers,  lud  biff,  staring, 
rituMrb-coloured  dahlias.  Presently  I  oonte  to 
something  worse  than  even  tiie  Twug  obelisk ; 
a  frighUul  statue  of  a  New  York  pilot,  carved 
in  stone,  in  the  costume  in  which  he  lived.  Tbo 
poor  creature,  Man,  strugfjling  to  win  fame, 
makes  his  last  great  effort  m  tbe  churchvard, 
carving  his  name  and  epitaph,  and  Iving  down 
with  it  over  faim,  like  a  thick  stone  (iLanket,  to 
keep  out  the  cold ;  then  comes  Time,  tbe  great 
enemy,  and  with  an  impatient  sneer,  rubs  oat 
the  reoord,  and  the  sleeper  is  henceforth  for- 
gotten, except  by  his  good  deeds,  which  still 
blossom  over  his  dust,  and  bear  fruit,  and  soat- 
t«  their  seed  of  gratitude  and  memory. 

I  sometimes  fancy  myself  in  a  tea-gaiden 
hibyrintb,  as  I  occasionally  lose  my  way  and 
meet  bands  of  laughing  people  who  have  lost 
their  way  abo,  ana  are  seeking  help  from  fme  of 
those  curators  with  white  wands,  who  wander 
about  tbe  death  gardens  like  insane  showmen, 
who  have  had  their  shows  stolen.  Nov  I  am 
hushed  and  soothed  into  reverence  by  a  train 
of  moBmers,  with  a  ctei^yman  at  their  bead. 
entering  one  of  the  little  gardena  on  that  hiU 
yonder— the  rosiest  of  tbem,  too — and  a  curator 
whii^rs  to  me  that  that  is  tbe  fnnenl  of 
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Lhe  infant  son  of  the  great  toj-aellErin  Twent;- 
tbird-atreet.      Tbe  Peppemet*  have  Imd  land 
here  for  twenty  jeais,  and  m&nj  a  i'eppeme 
lies  here. 
But  I  have  to  visit  SkTunoh  and  Fhiladel- 

6 Ilia,  so  I  must  not  tturj  more  tiiaalialf  adoiea 
□es  longer  in  Qreenwoad  Cemeterj.  I  must 
leave  ite  vindiag  walka,  its  t«wn  of  tombs,  iu 
oceHD  views,  ita  peaceful  colonies  of  dead,  its 
villous  and  flower-beds,  even  ita  rade  uncared- 
foi  borial-place  for  strangers  and  paupers,  with- 
out tombstone  or  record  even  of  name — unwept, 
uncared-for,  nnkaeUed,  and  perliaps  nnpitied. 

Philadelphia  is  a  cit;  so  diffsreat  from  New 
York  that  vt  miglit  well  expect  its  cemetery 
to  be  ditrerent  too.  The  Qoaker  city  baa  ila 
streets  intersectinf;  each  other  at  right  angles. 
In  New  York,  the  streets  are  known  bj  num- 
bers, as  One  Htmdred  and  Twenty-seoond-street, 
Fifth  BTcnue,  and  so  forth;  in  Philadelphia,  they 
are  Icuown  by  the  names  of  trees,  as  Chesnut- 
street,  Sycamore-atreet,  Vine-street.  Throi^ 
al!  oF  these  the  street  railroad  runs  with  admi- 
rable ease  and  success. 

Eew  York  is  a  French  Liierpool.    Fhiladei- 

£hia  has  a  sober  Quaker  splendour  about  it. 
t  has  not  the  fitful  climate  of  New  York,  nor 
the  brisk  sea  breeie,  nor  tbe  fine  sea  views  or 
splendid  pack  of  its  reatless  rival;  nor  the 
gigantic  marble  botels,  nor  the  fx^ni  squares, 
but  it  still  has  some  very  beautiful  features  of 
its  own.  For  instance,  nearly  all  the  houses, 
except  the  very  humblest,  have  the  basement 
story  coated  witn  purest  white  marble,  whicli  is 
washed  every  week,  so  that  on  Sunday  the  city 
appears  as  iu  a  clean  robe  of  dazzling  whiteneas- 
The  architectural  charHOterislic  of  Philadelphia  is 
Greco-Dutch ;  as  a  French  Liverpadbauism  is  of 
New  York.  Tlie  Babylonian  rectangular  streets, 
the  old  houses,  the  sombre  squares,  where  the 
children  feed  the  tame  grey  squirrels,  all  contri- 
bute to  the  quaint  beauty  o'f  the  old  Quaker  city. 
'I1ie  Lauiel  Hill  cemetery  is  one  of  the  moat 
beautiful  buriai-iilaoes  in  the  world.  It  is 
ated  on  the  Itidge-road,  three  miles  and  a  lialf 
north-west  of  the  city.  I  went  there  by  street 
railroad,  along  a  suburban  road,  till  I  reached  the 
steep  wooded  cliff  overlianging  the  pretty  ritei 
Schuylkill,  over  which  the  garden  of  death  is 
laid  out.  I  passed,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
that  beantilul  Grecian  building  of  pure  white 
marble,  the  Girard  Col!(^,  founded  by  a  French 

feutleman,  one  Stephen  Girard,  w!io  died  in 
831.  The  Corinth^  pillars  of  fluted  marble 
liave  a  grace  abont  tbem  and  a  tender  beauty 
that  any  pure  white  marble  in  a  spotless  ^mo- 
sphere  conld  anywhere  possess. 

"Laurel  Hiill"  cries  tlie  conductor  of  the 
street  railroad  car,  and  I  descended  and  entered 
Death's  wenty  acre  garden.  The  lodge,  shaded 
by  trees  and  of  a  blank  insipid  sort  of  archi- 
tecture, reminded  me  strongly  of  the  lodge  at 
a  country  gentlemau's  park  gate  in  England. 
The  raked  gravel,  with  here  and  there  pools 
of  turbid  orange-oaloured  water,  the  sun  after 
the  recent  showers  glittering  on  the  wet  brown 
and  yellow  sycamore  leaves,  all  made  nw  fancy 


myself  In  England  on  an  antumn  morning.  Tite 
old  lady,  too,  at  the  gate,  was  aa  neat,  grave,  and 
respectful  as  her  prototype  woold  have  been  in 
Sn^and.  The  first  look  at  the  cemetery  was  not 
favourable ;  a  coane  and  ataring  piece  of  scnip- 
tore  in  sandstone,  "by  the  celebrated  Thorn," 
seemed  to  me  painfully  out  of  place.  What 
have  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Old  Mortality  got  to 
do  with  this  solenuiMeath  garden  F  This  is  not 
an  exhibition  place,  and  we  do  not  wont  mer« 
sights  obtrudea  on  us.  I  left  the  vulgar  sand- 
atone  figures,  and  pushed  forward  tip  the  hilJy 
walk,  where  the  flowers  bloomed  thickest 
and  the  trees  grew  strongest.  The  tawdry 
Gothic  chapel,  with  "its  immense  window  of 
stained  ^lasa,"  may  be  very  interestiug  to  Ame- 
rican visitors,  but  it  had  no  charm  to  me,  who 
have  seen  real  catiiedrals,  and  spent  montlis  and 
years  under  their  very  sliadow.  Yet  I  conld 
not  help  reflecting  that  it  is  better  to  sleep  in 
these  flowery  hills  or  in  these  wooded  dells,  than 
in  sordid  city  graveyards,  where  sooty  nettles 
choke  tiie  blancned  tombstone,  and  mist  scurfs 
the  pur^torial  railings." 

Now  I  passed  beautiful  little  plots  of  flowers, 
among  which  the  autumn  dahlia  tosses  its  crim- 
son bosses  of  blossom,  or  under  plane-trees, 
whose  red  and  yellow  leaves  ore  gloriona  even 
in  their  decay.  Then  I  reached  the  liif^hest 
ground  in  the  cemetery,  beyond  Uie  last  iron- 
fenced  tomb,  the  last  garden  plot.  I  was  in 
Death's  falbw  ground,  and  natural  woods  rose 
beyond  me.  I  should  have  been  alone,  but  for 
two  sardeners,  who  were  rolling  up  turf  into 
bundles.  I  looked  over  a  low  atone  wall  down 
unonthc  river  and  4he  fair  hills  of  the  ScLuyl. 
kiU. 

The  beauty  of  the  mdming  was  upon  every- 
thing. The  river  frfeamed  and  flashed  as  it 
flowed  on.  A  train  sua  along  the  distant  railwi^- 
bridge.  Boys  played  on  the  opposite  bank.  Tue 
cottages  below  were  like  toy  houses,  yet  real 
smoke  rose  fiom  their  cliimneya,  and  real  mo- 
thers played  with  real  children  at  the  doorways. 
Beautiful  were  the  autumn  trees.with  their  varie- 
gated plumes,  like  flies  of  Indians  iu  a  WOT 
party.  I  forgot  that  I  was  in  a  cemetery.  I 
felt  inclined  to  whoop  and  halloa  to  the  passing 
train,  that  noisily  blurted  its  smoky  breath  as 
it  glided  silently  far  under  me. 

A  long  leap  and  I  am  in  a  Southern  cilv, 
where  the  population  is  as  nearly  ss  possible 
half  white  and  half  bUck.  I  am,  in  fact,  in 
Savannah,  on  the  shores  of  an  alligator-haunted 
river,  in  the  knest  citv  of  Georgia,  the  region 
of  rice-flelds  and  Sea-Island  cotton,  and  a  special 
haunt  of  the  yellow  fever. 

I  have  seen  all  the  lions  of  tiie  strange, 
gloomy,  and  silent  city,  whose  streets  are  all 
avenues,  and  whose  roadway  returns  no  sound 
to  foot  or  hoof;  whose  deserted  squares  were 
sombre  with  large  China  trees,  and  whose  houses 
were  dreary,  quiet,  and  blinded,  t  am  bound  to 
tlie  cemetery,  not  the  lonely  raw  new  one  on 
the  great  sandy  plain  outside  the  city,  where  the 
prid^f-India  trees  trail  over  the  graves,  but  the 
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famous  cemetery  of  Bonsventure.  It  is  on  tbe 
haaks  of  the  Warsnw  riser,  and  was  formerlj  an 
old  estate  of  the  Tatnall  fftmil;.  Tbe  T&tnall 
tomb,  the  first  of  this  great  army  of  tombs  nov 
to  he  seen,  was  sbown  to  me  by  one  of  tbe  cu- 
latoH,  These  brosd  avenues,  ankle-deep  in 
sand,  that  now  I  tresd,  were  the  avenues  oi  (he 
old  estate  ere  Deatli  bad  token  possession. 

These  aveaiiea  of  huge  Uto  oakj,  whose  boughs 
mingle  overhead,  have  great  lateral  arms  tliat 
are  weighed  down  by  grey  festoons  of  Sjianish 
moss.  In  vast  hoar;  beards,  tile  moss  trails  on 
the  ground.  It  is  as  if  rows  of  primeval  giants 
had  been  turned  to  monrnfnl  trees,  ind  their 
beards  only  were  left  to  slioiv  that  they  had  once 
been  human;  amid  these  avenues  cr«p  up  the 
tombstones,  like  so  many  leaves  from  the  Book 
of  Mail's  Life,  plucked  out  b;  Death. 

In  the  Cemetery  of  Boaaventure,  we  no  more 
think  of  (tie  New  Country — of  its  gariab  novelties, 
its  hasty  wonders,  its  unBnished  marrels ;  we 
feel  that  we  are  face  to  face  in  a  solemn  spot 
wiih  the  old  enemy — we  are  fronting  the  old, 
dreadful,  and  incontrovertible  fact.  Tlie  same 
in  every  country,  and  mth  every  race ;  we  are 
here  in  the  very  presenoe-chambet  of  King 
Death. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENCAMPMENTS. 

Ehsluid  affords  tbe  most  remarkable  ez- 
amplee  in  Europe  of  success  in  voluntary  asao- 
oiotions,  which,  without  the  assistance  of  the 
money,  or  the  power,  or  the  honorarj  rewards 
of  government,  do  work  which,  in  other  c 
tries,  is  considered  tlie  j^cial  department  of 
oSLciid  power.  Tbe  most  successful  of  these 
associations  combine  with  some  natioeal  object 
n  little  amusement  and  a  good  deal  of  business. 
We  cannot  get  up  the  picturesque,  enthntiastic, 
u-tistic  festivals  with  wliich  our  German  and 
Flemish  neighboars  celebrate  historical  or  bio- 
graphical events.  The  first  Shakespeare  jabilee 
at  Stralford-on-Avon  was  a  very  artificial  a&ir, 
and  the  attempts  to  make  it  periodical  were  as 
miserable  failures  as  Covent  Garden  masque- 
rades. Tliose  rustic  daacingfeativals,  which  in 
France  under  tbe  name  of  Bucaste  lud  Boak- 
ror,  form  tbe  delight  of  every  village,  and  a 
crowd  of  town  visiters,  are  out  of  tlie  question 
in  England,  and  even  dancing  feasts  in  Ireland 
are,  or  were,  usually  based  on  a  cattle  fair,  and 
worked  ont  with  wliisky.  Our  London  popula- 
tion, of  bite  vears,  seems  to  be  re-leaming  to 
amuse  themselves,  hut  Cliat  is  more  inadubbable, 
personal  manner  than  at  regular  times  and  Ee»- 
sons.  The  greatest  metropolitan  feast  is  that  of 
a  benefit  society  with  a  fancy  name  and  fancy 
costumes  to  match,  where  life  assnrance,  a  sick 
and  funeral  funds,  are  the  eicose  for  the  plea- 

Our  Derby  and  Doncaster  St.  Leger  days, 
and  all  our  minor  race-courae  gntheringa,  are  no 
exceptions  to  the  role  that  mere  amusement 
will  Dot  afford  a  solid  axle  for  an;  great  rooud 
of  EngUsh  excitement  in  Ei^lsnd.  Take  away 
the  ntooej  trasinese  of  tbe  turf,  and  the  great 


wheel  that  sets  tbe  iatxi  of  thousands  and  lens 
of  thousands  at  least  once  in  the  year  towards 
Epsom  Downs  and  Doncaster  town,  wonld  soon 
stand  still. 

The  Koyal  AgriculturBl  Society  of  England 
is,  perhaps,  in  this  respect,  as  curious  an  ex- 
ample as  any  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  English  people ;  not  the  least  like  the 
Scotch,  whose  feudal  tastes  induce  them  to  leave 
their  great  society  to  tbe  niaiisgement  of  .titled 
amateurs  and  im  imperial  despotio  secretary. 
Although  caltcd  roya!  by  virtue  of  its  charter, 
royalty  has  had  as  little  to  do  with  the  success 
of  the  Royal  AgricHltural  Society  as  the  govcm- 
ment  lias  to  do  wil  h  its  management,  a  royal 
prince  paying  his  subscription  on  the  same  terms 
as  other  subscribers,  enters  his  live  stock,  and 
loses 'ond  wins  in  bis  turn  in  competition  with 
breeders  of  every  degree,  from  singing  Somerset- 
shire to  broad  Yorkshire — plain  fanners,  who 
measure  every  pound  of  oil-cake,  and  wealthy 
squires,  whose  prize-winning  pigs  munch  rosy 
apples  and  breakfast  off  mm  and  milk.  Cabi- 
net ministers  neither  enact  tlie  society's  rules, 
nor  present  medals  from  the  national  trea- 
sury; and  lord-lieutenants  and  chairmen  o( 
quarter-sessions,  unlike  the  awful  and  gracious 
pr^fets  and  sous-pr£fets  on  the  other  side  Ihe 
Channel,  only  appear  in  the  society's  public 
ceremonies  in  their  quality  as  landowners,  or  as 
farmers,  as  hosts,  or  as  guests. 

HVenchmen  and  Gennsiis,  accnstomed  to  see 
agricultural  societies  treated  much  as  we  treat 
harboun  of  refnge  and  lighthouses,  for  in- 
stance— directed  oy  a  minister  of  state,  snp. 
ported  by  government  fnnda,  and  presided  over 
at  festivals  and  feasts  by  some  high  and  mighty 
much-bestorred  and  be-ribboned  official,  a  oom- 
bination  of  a  viceroy  and  a  chief  policeman— 
are  as  much  puczled  as  astonished  when  they 
come  to  examine  the  internal  economy  and 
management  of  the  world-famous  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  which  is  founded  on  the  pnn- 
cipic  of  letting  every  one  concerned  have  his  own 
^  WBV  as  much  as  possible.  Indeed,  this  society  is 
'  full  of  anomalies,  and  strikingly  illustrates  the 
Illogical  character  of  a  nation  wliicb,  according 
to  high  French  philosophical  authority,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  the  race  of  empire  contrarv  to  every 
rule  of  political  pbilosophv.  England,  like  the 
maid-servant  fencing  with  her  masta*  in  }io- 
litre's  comedy,  hits  the  mark,  although  she 
thmsts  in  carte  when  she  ought  to  thrust  in 
tierce. 

According  to  the  theory  of  the  charter  which 
makes  it  royal,  the  first  object  of  the  Society 
is  "  to  promote  the  science  and  practice  of  agri- 
culture," vet  the  most  prominent  members  of 
its  cDuuou,  and  the  majority  of  its  presidents, 
know  as  little  of  either  as  a  man  can  who  owna 
great  estates  and  rides  fox-huntiDgat  some  time 
of  his  life.  For  membership,  the  only  qualification 
is  an  undertaking  to  pay  the  aunual  subscrip- 
lion.  With  an  income  of  some  ten  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  there  is  no  museum,  no  library 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  no  expenditure  on 
scientitio  investigationi  beyond  a  few  hondred 
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pouBda  gnidgiDg]ir  devoted  to  tlie  labour  of  _ 
profeswr  of  chemistty,  «hoM  lul  fwtuutel; 
I*  not  neuaied  bj  laa  ofieial  iuoc^w.  Out  al 
nz  thonsand  members,  Ave  handred  hkve 
been  gtthered  tc^ether  at  one  tiine,  ii 
place.  Tho  prize*  given  durisg  two-and-tweatj 
amuul  skom  am  >9ricaltui«l  implententc,  h&Te 
rerj  often  been  eitber  mistakes  when  awarded 
to  noveltiet,  or  tardj  eodonements  of  establisbed 
^ncHltaraleiperienoe^liksLqrdCliesterfield' 
ptfonage  of  Jobuon's  Dictic««rj 


lotted  to  pmctiol  stilities. 


The  prizes  for  lire 


stiMkha*e9teadiljMeoaneed  the  eiliibitionof 
aninals  too  fattolmect,  and  too  oostlj  to 
tbe  adoiintion  of  the  ignonut,  and  the  deipair 
of  Um  pnrobaMis. 

In  K  word,  the  Cooneil  would  hare  difflcnltj 
in  tbowing  that  it  baa  aduered  auf  one  of  the 
mon  amriitioHi  ideas  set  (ortb  in  its  fosnders' 
pfMpeetna  and  embodied  in  its  charter;  that  it 
oaa  ever  oiiginaled  anj  great  impfoveBwnt 
oultivation,  or  in  lire  stock,  or  anj  original 
inrention  in  machinerj.  And  jet,  witn  all  Uiese 
'  '  '  ''  tiie  fdling  awaj 
b  in  ita  enarter, 
1  liteniT,  and  meeka- 
to  the  oMiideration 
)  flfinovbual  world  viU  tearoelj  bear 
iBTOtigatioa;  altbongh  titled  dnomiet  and  igno- 
mit  bnsjbodMS  encumber  its  connoil ;  attlHMgh 
it  has  erowa  into  lomeliiina  qaile  nalike  wbt 
tke  reulj  mat  men  who  tHinded  it  propcned, 
the  Boi^al  Afiioaltval  ii  on  of  the  most  lue- 
&1  BOeietiea  m  the  oountrj — a  living,  breathing, 
aad  emiBentl;  eQecesafn)  mstitation.    JSta  it  bu 


j    iH^natiTe  drawbacks,  in  spite  c»  tii 

I    Inm  tbe  ^tand  plans  a^  faith  iL 

I    althoogfa  ita  BoiutiflB,  and  litenrjr, 

umL  and  pfMttieal  cUms  to  the  o 

of  the  agncabaial  world  will  m 


want— takes  advantage  of  a  tide- 
fbnnded  a  ffreat  isjiaal.  urioaltonJ  festival  and 
fair,  where  profit  and  {Maanre  ate  coMbincd, 
and  tbe  greatest  amoont  of  adreatiaing  and  aale 
of  live  tiotik.  and  im^einests  —  the  greatest 
aoraont  of  cTe-teaohii^ihat  eonld  be  eoneeived— 
is  packed  into  tbe  space  ef  aboat  a  wed  and 
firft«nd4went;  aens:  For  the  we^  of  the 
great  Aow,  the  manj  anei  filled  with  whole 
fltreeti  of  tmimals  and  sgrionltiial  machines  and 
toob,  iaohide  the  advantages  erf  a  giest  fair 
and  pleaanres  of  a  gigantic  ODii*cnanoiw.  At 
these  shows  farmera  exchange  with  friendlj 
gn«tingi  their  opinknu  and  their  experience 
while  Baking  bargains,  and  deUvet  nurelieaised 
oDprinted  eenjs  on  sverr  point  of  agricultural 
intereat  sn^^tad  ind  Slosttated  t^  the  ob- 
jects of  the  show. 

Thus,  just  at  the  time  when  Geoige  Stephm- 
son's  locomotive  was  abont  to  reduoe  ta  a 
ninimnm  the  time  and  oost  of  tbe  convejanoe 
of  the  farmer,  and  all  that  he  baft  and  sells, 
the  Banl  Agricaltural  Sooiet/  provided  a  rea- 
son rad  <Keus^  a  eompotmd  <k  bouness  and 
pkaenre— tbeoi7  and  jnaotiee— fbr  Awring  him 
from  the  perpettul  round  of  the  pariah  or  the 
market,  wsere  be  was  eitber  tbe  oracle  or  the 
foUower  of  some  local  Oracle^  for  sfaowu^  him 
oRttle,  and  ^eep,  md  pin  at  lent  as  Eood  ai 
bis  own,  and  of  herds  and  tribes  be  had  never 
dreamed  of  before ;  for  exhibiting  to  him  labonr- 
sming  implemeiLts  and  maehinuT',  which  ao 


viUage  blacksmith  would  devise,  or  could  make 
if  he  oad  iniBKined,  and  tliere  and  then  indnciug 
him  to  eraft  his  piactieal  eiperimee  on  the  ne- 
clianical  skill  of  agricultural  engineers.  So  (lie 
tiling  thrived  ana  tlirivea,  and  can  bear  an  in- 
finite deal  of  foUj  in  its  oominall;  goveniing 

Three-and-twenty  years  have  iiasied  away 
unoe  a  party  of  noblemen  breeders,  like  the 
Duke  of  Kiclirnond,  £arls  Spencer  and  Dune, 
and  Lord  Western;  active  farming  saaues, 
like  Henry  Handley,  Philip  Piuej,  »M  Tnomaa 
Qisbome ;  and  two  agricultural  authors,  Wil- 
ham  Touatt  and  William  Shaw,  aU  dead  1M>W, 
associated  with  others,  still  liviw,  who. owed 
their  prominent  position  to  rank  and  acres, 
or  to  love  of  bustling  notoriety,  took  np 
the  happy  idea  of  an  English  Agricultural 
Society,  wbich  should  be  an  improvement  on 
tbe  annual  and  aristootatic  Higliland  Society, 
over  which  no  one  of  lower  rank  than  a  duke 
has  ever  presided,  and  the  voluntary  snooesaor 
to  tW  hoard  of  agriculture  founded  by  G^ 
Jolm  Ginclair,  woriced  by  Arthur  Yonn^  and 
de«troved  by  Pitt's  liMXHne-taz  iuquiriee.  Ao 
annual  show  of  live  stock,  to  be  encouraged  by 
prizes,  formed  tbe  one  leading  feature  of  the 
original  prospectus,  which  was  earned  out,  and 
socoeeded.  Tbe  inwortance  of  the  mechanioal 
department,  destined  to  fill  two-thirds  of  five- 
ua-tweaty  acres  of  ahow-yanl  in  1861.  and  of 
ohemistry,  destined  to  be  the  one  dL^iuguiahuis 
feature  ot  the  printed  transactions,  was  so  littM 
known  to  tbe  eminent  men — learned  and  deep  in 
all  the  nysteries  of  bieedinv'^that  in  the  list 
of  ten  "  national  objects  of  the  society,"  the  itn- 
provements  of  agricultural  implements  and  the 
application  of  olmmslrj  to  the  improvement  of 
the  soil  are  lamped  in  one  paragrapb  with  "  tbe 
destruction  of  inseoU,  tbe  ersdicattoa  of  weeds, 
and  tbe  constniolioD  of  farm  buiidinos-"  Ibe 
"  weeds"  and  the  insect^  except  so  iar  as  thej 
have  been  disturbed  bv  iron  ploughs,  bMrow^ 
hoes,  drills,  rollers,  and  artJQcial  manurea,  have 
bean  nntreubled  by  the  society  ;  bmt  buildings 
have  only  been  the  subject  of  oontradictoiy 
priEe  esssya;  while  the  other  objects,  such  as 
"  correspondence  wilb  foreign  sodetica,"  "ex- 
periments at  tiie  eost  of  the  society  in  the  culti- 
ratma  of  tbe  soil,"  "  tbe  management  of  woods 
and  ferns,"  "  tbe  improvement  of  the  educatioa 
of  the  farmer  and  labourer,"  and  attempts  to 
amend  "the  management  of  laboufen'  oottagn 
and  gardens,"  have  remained  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  oenturv  on  the  list  of  "  good 
'  tentions,"  never  to  be  earned  into  praotioe. 

In  fact,  tbe  leading  feature  of  the  Boyal 
Agricultoral  Society  is  not  in  the  direct  en* 
tgement  of  the  art  or  seienoe  of  sfrrionlton 

,  lilanthropio  effocit  for  tbe  beotSt  of  tbe 
l^urer.  The  ioSuence  of  tbe  society  in  Uteee 
directions  has  been  infinitesimal,  bat  it  haa 
opened  a  road,  and  travellers  bare  thronged  it 
and  paid  a  good  toll  as  their  pasaags.  It  has 
every  year  built  up  a  great  baaaar,  and  breeders 
and  manutticturers,  aad  eiitiomers  of  both,  hate 
izBwded  then  to  seU  and  buy,  and  learn  by  tin 
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education  of  tbe  ejv  the  vEdne  of  Che  bcit  Doe 
Btock,  at\i  tbe  bnC  agricoltnrftl  madiinety.  Hot 
tangltt,  by  the  CouDcil,  but  IcacliiiiR  SMh,  the 
fu-mer»  of  Engtaad  bars  retdised  all  tbrtiru 
practicable  in  bhe  aims  ot  the  foanders  of  tbe 
Sajai  Society.  In  a  vord,  thej  hare  been 
enabled  to  do  a.  tinod  deal  for  tbernselTfn ;  sad 
thnt,  LD  Englaad,  ii  the  spirit  ot  oar  looal  m 
well  M  oi  our  poUticil  bstitatioin. 

The  Grst  shoir  of  thia  great  Aii^itniltaral  So- 
wet^  was  bdNl  at  Oxford  in  1839,  vai  taj 
ennonB  it  i«  to  look  back  and  compare  that 
iuitiotitre  exbibition  with  those  whidi  liafe  tak«n 
place  wiCliin  the  Uit  five,  or  eve*  tea  years. 
BasiMM  had  rtKj  Uttle  to  do  with  the  Oxford 
show ;  buyinif  or  geilinff,  the  principal  feature, 
tbe  sustBiiiing  pAirer  oE  modern  shows,  ma  a 
minor  consideration.  The  crowds  nwred  in  an 
stmospliere  of  enthtisiasm,  Amateurs  in  af^ri- 
culture  md  in  stoek'breeding  dreamed  of  a  titne 
wliea  the  fanner's  pur«ait  wonld  be  rednced  to 
an  eiact  science,  to  be  karaed  from  books  and 
lectures.  The  real  fiumera,  full  of  oeeftil  know- 
ledge io  Iheii  art,  and  aiao  full  of  prejudices, 
stood  a  little  aloof,  cliiefly  interested  in  the  Gne 
■bow  of  biffb-bred  live  stot^  The  list  of  arixes 
distribatea  at  Oiford  is  a  carious  reowd.  In 
lire  stock,  indnding  homed  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
and  pigs,  there  were  only  twelve  eUases,  each  of 
the  cattle  classes  beijiK  to  -^      <        >     ■ 


1  the  possible  iuiproTenMHts 
in  nature  and  in  art,  that,  in  1861,  at  Leeds,  the 
neater  number  of  priies  to  the  short-hora 
olassea  were  awarded  to  desoendante  from  Batea's 
herd,  which,  in  1839,  at  Oxford,  carried  off  four 
oat  of  five  prizes ;  and  in  the  leM  important 
herds  of  Derous  luid  Herefordi,  we  can  some- 
tinKs  trace  backprBe  winnen  to  ancestor; 
aquallj  remote.  While  fhnn  the  date  of  the 
Cambridse  show,  in  1840,  Jonas  Webb's  South 
Down  sheep  ha*0  for  twenty-one  yean  main- 
tained their  position  as  the  first  of  their  race,  by 
nnanimona  oontent  of  the  whole  a^cnltural 
world ;  the  rerivri  of  the  taste  for  short-horn 
cattle,  the  most  valoeble  breed  of  any  in  all 
conntries,  either  as  a  pure  breed  or  as  a  cross, 
may  be  dated  from  the  Oxford  meeting.  Our 
agricaltnral  ahowa  produce  lire  stock  in 
mater  numbers,  of  apprnved  breeds,  and,  no 
loobt,  the  average  merit  is  greater,  but  it  mi^ 
be  doubted  whetner  as  good  indiridual  animals 
were  not  exhibited  in  each  of  the  prioeipal 
breeds  in  1840  as  in  1861.  If  there  be  an  ex- 
oeption,  it  is  abeep— a  nmdi  more  artificial  pro- 
duotiou  than  horned  slock.  With  respect  to 
i^cuhunJ  implementa  and  machmei^,  the  K- 
■nlt  of  twenty-two  years  of  commercial  aotivity 
has  been  more  distinct.  Pedigree,  one  of  the 
highest  merits  in  an  animal,  has  no  part  in  tite 
vdue  of  a  mftchine.  At  Oxfoid,  the  arriTsl  of 
sections  of  machinery  and  implemcats  from  a 
great  Ipswich  manafactiirer,  made  a  senaatiod 
and  earDcd  a  gold  medal.  The  collection  was 
sent  in  waggons  for  tlie  greater  nart  of  the  dis- 
tance by  road.  A  loeg  paregrapb  of  the  report 
is  devoted  to  a  deacnption  of  a  chaff-cntttng- 


Baohim— 4  machine  wiiioii  at  the  present  day  is 
aicomnonasaroasting-jacki  Mention  was  made 
of  the  implements  of  mmHracturers  who  have 
sineeattai nedon  European  reputation — Ho  wariPa 
pteugbs,  Garrett's  drilla,  and  Gardner's  turnip 
allcer;  bat,  ooriousty  moueli,  of  the  fonr  im. 
ptements  ipeoially  fcwarrted  by  silver  medals, 
not  one  remains  in  use,  nod  two,  if  not  three, 
never  came  into  commercial  demand  at  all. 

We  shall  presently  contrast  this  aocideatal 
exhibition  of  implements  with  the  last  grtttai 
display  at  Leeds  in  1661. 

For  a  few  years  the  Royal  Agricultaral  9o> 
oiety  was  a  fashion,  the  names  of  nominal 
membeis—of  whom  a  large  nunber  were  content 
to  dine  at  the  mnual  show-dinner,  and  t^en  be 
heard  of  m  more — reached  six  tlionsand,  until 
the  time  came  when  the  society,  so  rich  on 
paper,  found  itself  sotreely  able  to  pay  its  way. 
A  resort  to  the  lawyers  was  the  oooseqnenee. 
Thoughtlesambscribersweretanght  that  silenoe 
to  applications  for  snbseriptions  did  not  ex- 
tingnuh  their  liability.  The  law  processes  ended 
in  recovering  some  much-needed  money,  and 
diminishing  t  ne  list  of  enbscribers  to  about  four 
thousand.  From  that  time  the  day  of  amateut 
entbosiasrn  was  over,  and  after  a  time  it  became 
dear  that  the  succesi  of  the  society  depended 
on  tin  business  that  could  be  done  at  its  shovra. 
The  exhibitors  in  each  class  of  liv«  stock  found 
the  show-yard  a  meat  market  not  only  for  the 
Miimals  shown,  but  for  tl»eir  blood  relations  at 
home ;  thus  arose,  a  claim  for  new  daeses  and 
priEes  for  other  sheep  than  the  ariatacncv  of  the 
aheepfold— the  Leicester  and  the  Soath  Down— 
and  numbers  followed  the  classes,  Tfaecatalogtie 
of  the  live  stodc  exhibited  at  the  Liverpool 
show  in  1841,  fills  twenty-foor  widely  printed 
pages.  In  1861,  that  of  Leeds,  eiglity-flvc  of 
very  close  print.  Butnumbereangivebutafaint 
idea  of  the  improvement  in  average  qoslity — 
in  weight,  in  symmetry,  in  eterytbingthat  mucea 
Uve  stock  profitable — which  has  been  distributed 
through  tntr  length  and  In'cadth  of  the  land. 

In  tbe  department  of  implementa  and  ma> 
diinery,  the  change,  improvement,  and  increase, 
has  been  still  more  remarkable.  But  to  give  an 
idea  of  this,  we  must  lenve  generalisation,  and 
invite  our  readers  to  accompany  us  through  ^ 
the  stages  by  which  the  show-yard  is  reached, 
and  then  examine  it  in  detml. 

It  has  been  the  wholesome  custom  cf  tbe 
society  to  divide  England  into  districts,  and 
every  year  lo  piteb  its  camp  and  bring  its  army 
of  improvers,  living  and  mechanical,  to  some 
central  town  of  each  district ;  thus  seeking  to 
inocnjato  each  in  turn  with  the  spirit  of  progress 
by  eyesight  and  earsight.  For  iJie  breedeisand 
the  manufactorers,  the  feeders  and  the  users  of 
implements,  iHio  formed  the  agricultural  army, 
ana  could  not  help  but  exchange  ideas  in  discus- 
sioDs  under  the  open  sky  in  the  daytime,  and  over 
the  social  pipe  and  glass  in  the  evenings,  vhtai 
the  close  cram  of  over-filled  ions  melled  the 
chronic  timidity  of  Englishmen  so  often  mis taJten 
for  pridt 

Every  year  tbe  Connoil  pnts  np  its  exhibition 
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to  competition  bj  open  tender.  The  euentiil 
reaaireineiita  ore :  a  ceatTol  aitnation  well  pro- 
tjomI  vitli  raitvaTE,  a  suitable  site  of  dij  or 
dninable  gtoss-land  for  the  show,  special 
railway  acconunodation  in  ^idinf^  provided  for 
the  occauoD,  and  a  aubscription  towards  ex- 
penses and  local  prizes,  which  has  for  the  last 
seven  years  been  uevec  under  12001.,  and  some- 
Umet  exceeded  3000'. 

Hot  is  the  rivolrj  of  these  occasions  for  the 
hononr  and  glory  and  profit  of  receiving  the 
agricultatal  notabilities,  who  bring  in  their 
train  thonsaods  of  visitors,  who  spend  their 
■nonej  for  the  beoefit  of  the  favoured  oitizens. 
To  Uiis  end  ereat  peers  tajie  the  chair,  great 
merchants  and  mannfacturers  display  their  libe- 
tality  in  the  local  subscription-list,  and  mayors 
ofanagncoltoral  tonneiLibit  a.degree  of  local 
patriotism  which  in  not  often  tlirowu  awav.  Ue- 
putatious,  headed  by  county  and  borough  M.P.s, 
make  pilgrimages  toHanover-sqoare,  and  humhly 
invite  the  council  to  accept  their  money.  The 
rival  candidates  for  the  favonra  of  1861  were 
Doncaatcr  and  Leeds.  Boucaster  urged  its  po- 
sition in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  agricultural  dis- 
trict, with  its  miles  of  railway  platform,  specially 
provided  to  accommodate  the  vast  army  of  St. 
Leger  visitors,  with  its  long  list  of  hotels  and 
lodgings,  traiiud  to  accommodate  niultitodes  by 
Jtc  race-ooime  demands  ^  and  offered  sobscrip- 
tiona  fw  from  deapioaUe.  Sut  Leeds  could  com- 
taiie  the  strength  of  mauufaclnres  with  agricul- 
ture. The  men  who  made  the  cloth  as  well  as 
those  who  grew  the  wool,  great  landlords,  great 
farmers,  ana  great  manufacturers,  could  offer,  if 
not  laintions  hotels,  such  a  towD-liaU  as  £n(f- 
laod  cannot  match,  with  a  ma^or  ready  to  fill  it 
with  guests — a  mayor  who  in  the  annals  of 
tho  Royal  Society  nill  take  rank  with  those 
shining  lisbts  of  seal  and  hospitality,  the 
mi^on  of  Saiisbuty  and  Cheater,  described  by  an 
enuneat  inuttement  maker  and  horseman  as  wor- 
thy of  the  ant  pri»  as  "  the  best  mayors  (mares) 
for  agricnllnral  purposes."  So  Leeds  won  the 
day,  and  provided  twenty-six  acres  of  land  for  the 
^w,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  for  tbe  trials, 
with  branch  railways  for  the  madiinery  from 
the  railway  to  the  show-yard,  and  a  fair  share 
of  private  nocpitalit^. 

It  most  be  oonfeued  that  there  is  a  great 
family  likeness  in  these  agricultural  shows ;  that 
the  roan  who  takes  no  speoial  interest  in  live 
stock  or  machinery,  wlio  has  no  frieods  amongst 
that  misoellaoeons  body  tbe  agricultural  interest, 
and  takes  no  parlicuhtrpleasure  iu  caxing  on  thou- 
sands of  happy-looking  country  folks  of  all  the 
classes,  from  Uie  B[uock-frocked  with  his  sweet- 
heart to  the  squire  uith  Im  thorough-bred  fa- 
iniiy  in  pork-pies  and  knickerbockers,  one  show 
would  OB  enough.  Sat,  fartunatelv,  there  is 
etorywhere  a  large  tribe  of  people  easily  amused, 
ready  to  take  up  a  new  study  or  a  new  hobby. 

iiocording  to  the  usual  precedent,  the  main 
streets  and  entrances  to  tbe  town  hoooored  by 
one  of  these  agricultural  eucampmeuts,  aic 
adorned  with  triumphal  arches  of  lauii^  hollv, 
or  even  asparagus-leaves,  bearing  mottoes  of  tfie 


old-fashioned  flavour :  "  Speed  the  Plough ;" 
"  Live  and  Let  Live ;"  "God  save  the  Queen;" 
"Welcome  to  the  R.A-8.,"  &e.  Flags  and 
banners  of  forgotten  elections  arehnngont  from 
windows  aad  unite  opposite  houses,  mnch  to  the 
discomfiture  of  colts  and  heifers  of  a  retiring 
dis^ition,  whilst  houses  of  entertainment  make  ! 
an  immense  display  of  royal  standards  and  union 
jacks,  and  gorgeous  placards  in  blue,  red,  and     | 

?)ld,  addr^sed    to    the  hungry  and  thirsty,    i 
t  Saliaburv  the  good  people  went  further,  and     j 
planted  fuU-grown  trees  in  the  pretty  square    ' 
whieh  forms  the  market-place  of  that  pleasant 
centra],  clean-looking  city,  and  for  the  time  pro-    | 
duced,  with  their  Soman  town-hall,  a  scene  that 
carried  one's  recollection  to  the  Boulevards  and    I 
Placet  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  without 
the  contbental  swells.  | 

But  great  cities  like  Leeds  do  not  conde- 
Boend  to  such  adornments;  deep  in  real  busi- 
ness, they  are  not  excited  like  such  deserted 
towns  as  Chelmsford,  or  Norwich,  or  Salisbury, 
or  Canterbury.  Mail-coaches  and  railroads  liave 
not  robbed  tbe  dwellers  on  the  Aire  aod  the 
Calder  of  their  great  and  prosperous  dignity,  , 
nor  of  their  ancient  position  as  the  metrop^  of 
the  Biding,  and  left  them  for  two  hundred  snd 
fifty  days  in  the  year  silent  and  dreary. 

'Ilie  first  bnsmess  of  a  Boyal  Agricultural 
Show  is  the  trial  of  implemenlA  aod  machinery 
for  prises.  The  trials  of  field  implements  take 
place  before  the  show  opens  to  the  public,  in 
fields  provided  and  often  cropped  specially  for 
the  purpose.  They  cost  a  great  deal  of  money, 
end  to  tbe  judges  a  great  deal  of  time  ana 
trouble.  Thcr  are  seldom  seen  b^  any  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  unless  it  be  on  the 
occasion  of  some  extraordinary  novelty,  like 
steam  cultivation.  They  seldom  prove  anything, 
and  not  being  carried  on  at  the  right  season 
or  for  sufficient  time,  they  owe  their  principal 
interest  to  the  reports  of  the  newspaper  prets. 
The  real  interest  of  the  show  commenoes  on  the 
day  when  tbe  live-stock  judges,  having  made 
their  awards  tbe  previous  day,  and  tlie  select 
five-shilling  folks  havioe  had  their  rouniis,  the 
turnstiles  are  unlocked,  and  tbe  week  com- 
mences in  earnest  with  the  first  half-crown 
day.  The  day  at  five  shillings  only  admits  a  few 
hundred  earnest  purchasets  in  haste  to  get 
home,  and  a  few  of  tlie  upper  ten  thousand,  to 
whom  crowns  are  of  no  account. 

The  road  to  the  show-yard,  no  matter  wheie, 
is  like  tbe  road  to  a  foir  or  a  lace-course — alive 


throws  for  a  penny,  and  Ethiopian  singers.  The 
show-yard  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  has 
grown,  in  spite  of  attempts  to  weed  out  non- 
agricultural  articles,  to  an  enclosure  of  five  oc 
sii-aud-twenty  acres.  It  is  generally  pitched. 
in  a  picturesque  situation,  within  sight  of  a  rail- 
way. At  Salisbury  it  lay  under  and  between 
the  clialk  walls  of  Old  Samm  and  the  &moua 
cathedral,  on  a  gorge  of  the  downs  that  roll 
right  awav  to  Stonehenge.  At  Chester  it 
stood  on  the  Boodee— aacred  to  Mercury,  the 
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god  of  thieves  and  racG-tiorsM— between  the 
rirer  and  tlie  citj  v/Ms.  At  Leeds  it  wss 
penned  in.  b;  a  green  amphitheatre  of  hills  on 
three  sides,  and  looked  almoat  rural.  On  the 
fourth  vas  the  smoke-stained  atone  viaduct  of 
the  railiraj,  emblem  of  the  pace  of  modem 
commerce.  Leeds  is  oaeof  thedingiest,  ufliest 
iawsa  in  Europe,   but  the  site  of  the   sliOT- 

;ard  vas  not  onlj  pictnresqns  but  appropriate. 
t  vas  in  sight  of  marks  of  the  past  and  pre- 
sent gencratioa, — fieldsand&rm-houses  and  fac- 
tories, the  ancient  riyer  and  the  modem  railwair. 
A  dozen  turnstiles  £11  up  the  doors  in  the 
^Tooden  walls,  and  gire,  by  their  continual 
clicking,  signs  of  the  eagef  multitude.  A  pri- 
vileged entrance  is  reserved  for  memb<u:a  of  the 
Bojal  Societj.  They  pass  in  by  a  gate  that 
seldom  turns,  for  out  of  five  thousand  less  than 
five  hundred  used  it,  daring  a  week  in  whicli 
nearly  two  hundred  thonsana  persona  paid  their 
entrance  from  one  shilling  to  nalf-a-crown. 

A  division,  whicii,  until  the  live-stock  judges 
made  their  awards,  sepwated  cattle,  sheep, 
horses,  and  pigs  from  steam-engines^  pIong£- 
harrows,  drilu,  hotse-hoes,  rollers,  carts,  and  all 
the  long  list  of  miscellaneons  goods,  had  been 
removed  the  pieviooa  day,  and,  psssing  in,  we 
stand  before  the  many  streets  of  the  agricul- 
tarsi  fair,  bei*ildered  by  the  far-spread  unifor- 
mity of  the  long  psrsUelograms.  There  is  a 
main  street  running  down  the  centre  show,  from 
it  on  eacli  stda  branch  minor  streets,  formed  of 
sbeds,  under  eighteen  of  which,  right  and  left, 
are  placed  implements  and  machinecy,  and 
under  twelve  the  animals  ;  that  is  to  say,  there 
are  thirty-six  sheds,  divided  by  the  main  streets, 
devoted  to  manufactures,  and  twenty-four  to 
lu'eeden.  The  mechanical  department,  which, 
on  the  original  formation  of  the  society,  scsrcely 
occnnied  a  line  in  its  prospectus  and  charter, 
wLick  barely  filled  a  dozen  road-waagons,  now 
spreads  over  two-thirds  of  the  yard,  pays  the 
cost  for  all  the  space  it  requires,  and  makes, 
probably,  ten  times  as  mnch  trade  as  all  the 
rest,  for  it  is  easier  to  sell  a  dozen  ploughs  than 
a  dozen  bulls,  rams,  or  boars,  by  sample.  As  a 
genersl  rule,  what  is  alive  more  interests  the 
mnllitude  than  what  is  made,  and  therefore  to 
the  live  stock  on  the  half-crown  day  the  ma- 
jority first  repair,  to  feast  thevr  eyes  on  their 
Esrticuhir  fancies,  whether  it  be  amongst  the 
oraes,  or  the  homed  stock,  or  the  sheep,  or  the 
pips. 

On  the  cheaper  days,  when  vans  and  excur- 
sion trains  pour  in  their  thooaands  on  thousands, 
it  is  diferent,  for  the  first  rash  is  to  those  sheds 
where  the  implementsafford  the  most  convenient 
seats  for  anpackiog  the  provision  baskets  and 


refreshing  eilisusted  nature.  Leeds  certainly 
presented  oa  the  last  morning  of  the  show,  say 
aliottt  nine  o'clock,  a  specimen  of  an  agrici 


tural  pic-nio  on  the  largest  scale  ever  seen.  At 
least  ten  thousand  souls  were  eating,  and 
gazing,  and  talking  what  sounded  very  like 
Germim.  Corksstrewed  the  ground  in  bushels. 
Thirty  thousand  entered  that  dsy. 
But  to  return  to  oar  mnttons  and  beeves. 


The  fonr-and-twenty  lire  atook  sheds  presented 
a  complete  pictnie  of  the  best  specimens  of  all 
the  b^t  breeds  of  every  kind  of  animal  bred  in 
England  (not  ScotUnd)  and  Ireland,  with  the 
one  serious  drawback,  that  in  the  ardour  of 
competition,  and  under  the  inflaence  of  the 
universal  pr^udices  of  the  judges,  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  choicest  oompetltora  had 
been  so  filled  with  corn  and  oil-cake,  sugar,  milk, 
and  London  porter,  that,  to  say  the  least,  they 
would  require  a  long  course  of  regimen  and 
exercise  before  the;  could  fulfil  their  manifest 
destiny,  and  become  the  progenitors  of  healthy 


Besides  the  animals  sent  by  a  numerous,  yet  : 
select,  list  of  noblemen,  squires,  and  wealthy  ; 
graziers,  expressly  ta  win  prius,  tlie  show  is  I 
also,  as  has  already  been  observed,  largely  and  | 
usefulljnsed  asafiur,  where  the  b^t  prices  may  ■ 
bt  obUJned  for  a  good-looking  animal  with  a  I 
respectable  pedigree.  Without  pedigree,  bulls  | 
and  cows  are  as  much  out  of  place  at  a  Royal 
Agricnltural  Show  as  a  German  cotton-spinner  i 
at  the  court  of  Prussia.  i 

It  is  B  curious  fast  that  there  are  breeds    | 
highly  esteemed  by  {graziers  in  certain  districts,    . 
and    by    batchers    m   the    more    fashionable 
markets,  which  are  scarcely  seen  in  the  breeding 
or  fat  stock  show-yards.  j 

English  eraziers  eagerly  purehose  lean,  and    | 
sell  at  the  Best  prices  when  fat,  Highland  and 
Scotchpolled  cattle  and  Welsh  runts.     Black-    I 
faced  Highland  and  Cheviot  sheep,  for  half  the    , 
year  at  least,  fill  the  butchers'  shops  of  Loudon    | 
with  verv  choice  le^  and  loins.    In  Lincoln-    '. 
shire  ana  the  adjoiumg  connties  jou  may  see    I 
sqnare  miles  of  Lincoln  sheep  feeding  down    I 
turnips,  and  thns  proteotbg  what  was  wssta    ' 
from  returning  to  its  original  barrenness.    But 
it  is  only  by  exception  that  these  favourites  of 
the  butcher  appear  on  the  champ  clos  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  tournaments. 

Norfolk  and  Soffolk  have  a  breed  of  polled 
cattle  which  the  dairy  farmers  of  those  counties 
highly  esteem.  There  were  iust  aix  specimens 
at  Leeds,  all  sent  by  one  locally  patriotic  noble- 
man. Sussex  boBsU  and  highly  values  a  breed 
of  large  red  lon^-horned  cattle,  bearing  the 
county  name,  which  seem  like  an  enlarged 
bovine  edition  of  Devons.  Like  the  Uevona, 
they  are  famous  draught  cattle,  and  are  amongst 
the  picturesqae  features  of  the  Sussoz  strong 
clay  valleys,  asthey  slowly  toil  along  before  that 
inheritance  from  the  Saxon,  the  huge  wooden 
tnmwrest  plough.  In  the  great  metropolitan 
market — where,  after  years  of  toil,  they  eome  fat 
— they  are  not  despised  by  the  butcher  who  has 
to  feed  sailors  and  soldiers,  for  at  least  "  they 
ore  sweet,  and  die  well" — that  is,  look  well  in 
joints,  and  yield  good  prices  and  a  fair  share  of 
internal  fat. 

At  Leeds,  five  special  prizes  brought  from  the 
same  herd  two  specimens  of  Sussex's  pride — a 
bull  and  a  heifer ;  while  of  the  polled  Angus, 
the  specid  favourite  of  the  meat  merchants  of 
London,  the  producers  of  the  beet  that  always 
bead  the  price  currents  of  Newgate  and  Lm- 
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AU,  THE  T38Afi  itOUND. 


denlttU  etteaae  bntchen.  there  -wna  juit  one 
apeataeB,  bred  in  Aberdeeiuliire  sod  led  in  f  or- 
ttabiie.  Ttu?  ia  the  kind  of  oaUle  tdut.  will 
bear  tbe  bell  at  Ute  fgriiicoiDiw  Cbriauiqa 
Cattle  Sliow. 


STOfllES  QJ  THE  BU.CS  M£N. 

Tbsbx  is  a  vide  truth  na  4(Hibt  in  tbe  old 
proverb,  that  eretj  rait  of  wood  cumot  be 
■luiped  into  a  Ueroorf.  It  will  be  ft  ctpitAi 
thiw  to  eiviUae  Arrica,  wd  fetctuuc  out  tbe 
bUoK  froin  the  mind,  if  not  bom  the  skin, 
come  at  tbe  negro  Dante,  at  Sliakeapea^;  the 
n^co  Baffa^,  or  Beethoven;  Luiher,  or 
Newton.  If,  however,  the  A/ricans  south  of  the 
Mnator  represent  mankind  in  the  sanie  sort  of 
blbck  ost  of  which  Suropeana  have  been  cut, 
chiselled,  and  polished,  seuph  maat  be  ma^e 
for  the  banners  add  Mxh  uaad  in  tjiat  enc- 
oessful  operalioa ;  for  existing  tools  are  onl; 
broken  on  the  lump  that  vet  waits  faahioniiig, 
A  n£w  volume— the  first  of  aDewserie»-~«f  the 
^transactions  of  the  Ethnologk^  Booietjr  lias 
just  appeared,  eontainii^  three  lectucea  deli- 
leied  on  ditE^nt  evctUBga  bj  three  African 
tiavelieTSi--Ui'.  iluCbailiu,  Captain  Sarton,  and 
Ur.  HtttcduDioa — whecein  iha;  «HBpare  notes 
and  gossip  pleasantl;  over  the  thioga  thej  have 
Beta.  We  prooeed  to  pound  liowp  the  three 
lectures  into  small  talk. 

.  As  men  wliose  talk  is  of  tbe  smallest  geoe- 
tsllv  set  out  with  the  hogeat  .preteoaioii,  ve 
will  begin  as  if  we  were  proposing  to  set  fortb 
Hie  whole  hiftor;  andReoeraph;  of  Africa.  This 
vast  ooBtinent  is  neailj  nve  thousand  miles  in 
length,  and  above  fourUiousand  five  liundr«d  in 
bi^th.  Its  area  ia  estimated  at  thirteen  mil- 
lions four  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  square 
miles,  and  it  is  inhabited  b;  a  hiuidi«U  and  BSlj 
ailliona  of  people,  ohieflv  UoorSi  Arabs,  and 
Negroes,  witn,  in  these  oajj,  mAoj  mulattoee. 
The  mistuie  of  race*  is  ntcst  evident  among  tlie 
Fclatahs,  who  oooupj  grottod  exiendii^  from 
the  deacits  of  3aiiAra,  in  the  aorth,  to  the  Kcag 
monntuBS  in  the  sanlbj  from  tite  eea  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Senegal  and  Oaaibia  riveri,  i\i  tbe 
weet,  to  the  kingdoms  of  Boran  and  Maaiiara 
in  the  east — a  space  equal  to  a  fourth  pant  of 
Europe,  or  a  tenth  of  AliicR.  And  here,  Uunici 
Mr.  nntchinsoD,  we  maj  lit  fracture  iato  fi>c- 
ture  and  see  where  a  part  of  tha  European  chip 
hw  not  been  joiued  to  a  part  of  tlte  African 
blook.  For  from  the  tribes  of  Eektalia  in 
Central  Africa  ha  has  brought  iron  speivheads 
with  wooden  shafts,  beads  of  javelioa,  arrows, 
douU««dged  awords,  knivea,  ornamental  beads, 
potterf  ware  for  Lbe  cook's  ases~eiaetij  similar 
in  patiers  to  such  articles  dug  up  at  Canterbury, 
■na  beld  to  be  reUos  of  the  pagan  time  u 
Britain.  Tiieir  rude  manufacture,  wiUi  double- 
handed  bellows  and  the  iiandJeless  hammer, 
■till  yields  an  iron  so  tough  that  tbe  beat  blades 
thej  see  from  SlicRield  tW  call  "  j^^ttea  iron," 
because  the;  will  cliip  and  oresJc 

Africa  contains  civilised  negroes.  The  hw- 
guage  of  aU  Utfi  necio  races  JS)  indeed,  unwriltlBi^ 


bvt  in  jifomovia,  eapital  of  the  Begm  npoblic    | 
Liberia,  there  aie  many  natives  who  can  re^d 
aud  write.    To  tbe  connaasder  of  as  Kngliah    | 
man-of-war,  fordiMiple,  when  he  entered  tbe 
harboiK,  thja  lett«rww  delivered  by  a  boat  that 
put  off  from  shoro  expres^r  to  bring  it : 

"  GEaxHiftui  or  XK»  l6jr-0E-Wui,_I  shall    ' 
be  happy  to  aae  yon  on  shore.     JSst.  H.  tends 
her  love,  and  will  be  happy  to  waah  yonr  dotiiea. 
I  have  the  booour  to  be,  Kenllcnen,  yours  affee-    i 
tionately,  i.  SL,  Cotooel  (S  tbe  Libenan  Militia."    , 
But,  w  the  whole,  this  high  dt^ree  of  oiviliaa- 
tiou  is  sot  ffequcntljr  attaioed.     On  some  parts    ' 
of  tbe  western  coast  it  is  believed  (contact  with 
white  men  having  bred  tbe  st^ry)  that  the 
Maker  of  the  world— they  have  nowhere  a  dit-    : 
tinet  oame  for  God— in  dry  regiona  the  void 
tb*t  »vyea  for  it  is  often  the  word  meaning 
raia—Uie  Makerof  the  world  created  one  pair  of 
blaoks  and  one  of  whites.    To  the  blacks,  being 
tbe  favourites,  choice  was  offered  between  two 
gif  t»— a  elossd  box  and  a  closed  letter.    Because 
it  was  big^  and  heavier,  they  took  the  box 
and  found  m  it  onlf  aome  old  metals.    To  the 
wliitfls  was  left  tlie  letter,  and  that  told  them 
evorything,  where  to  go  and  live,  bow  to  bnild 
rtips,  make  clotb.  and,  above  all,  how  to  make 
tliQM  tiiree  chief  glories  of  oivilisation-^gwia,    < 
and  powder,  and  rum. 

Arter  much  Christian  teaching  and  domesti- 
cation among  Christians,  tlie  native  African  wit 
acqnirea  but  shallow  notions  of  religion.  A 
elever  Kcvmui  servant  of  M.c.  and  Urs,  Hutch- 
inson, at  f  emando  Po,  being  questioned  as  to 
his  knowledge  of  sacred  things,  tc.,  said  be 
know  God  very  well,  that  He  was  very  good, 
and  had  roitde  two  very  fine  things :  "  Manuny, 
item  two  ting  be  foine  past  what  any  man  can 
make.  Oae  ting  ba  shleep — foine,  foiue  ting, 
mammy,  no  man  £t  to  make  dat;  and  t'other 
ting  be  Sunday,    whan  no   pnsson  have  for 

The  notion  of  a  Deity  held  by  an  African 
negro  oo  his  own  soil  la  utterly  rudimentary. 
Ix  wants,  as  we  have  said,  even  a  name.  There 
IS  iJie  Mubinga  of  some  tribes,  tlie  Uhlunga  of 
the  Osffree,  aud  the  UtiU  of  the  Uotientots, 
for  whom  a  bouse  may  be  built  and  food  set  in 
a  village.  But  tbe  idea  is  of  a  vague  ghost, 
witJiout  personality  n  character,  ana  tlie  name 
may  meau  also  the  firmament  or  llie  sun.  With 
another  tribe,  as  we  said,  God  and  rain  are 
synonymous,  aud  in  nnotlier  tbe  word  is  tbe 
word  for  witohorafL  Of  the  suggestion  of  death 
tttere  is  evervwhere  eitreme  dread,  though  it 
ma^  be  bhndly  and  fearlessly  risked.  "  Re  is 
Giiisbed,"  say  tlie  East  AMcans  of  a  dead  re- 
lative. "All  is  done  for  ever,"  say  tbe  West 
African.  In  Bonny,  European  intercourse  baa 
sui^otcd  tiie  phrase,  "  he  is  gone  for  devilly." 
Food  is  set  bf  tbe  grave,  and,  in  tlie  case  of  a 
cliiijf,  slaves  are  killed,  for  saateaance  and  com- 
psnioHsliip  on  the  way  to  the  spirit  world ;  and 
ibr  some  weeks,  petuape  a  few  years  afto'  a 
deatii.  the  pla^e  of  burial  is  dreaded,  because 
the  ghost  of  tbe  dead,  always  beld  to  be  vindio< 
tivfl,  ia  auppoaed  to  JMunt  it.    A  village  haa 
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beta  brokw  iip  bj  tbe  ieatk  of  oae  whnee  ghost 
«*s  an  QspeoiAL  aouroe  of  tenmr.  But  in  alittle 
time  tliere  is  bo  mora  futb  in  aoob  «  ^lott. 
Tbwe  is  in  this  in>tt^,  as  in  all  othecs,  no  rellee- 
tioB,  CO  KMOning  out  of  codcIomods.  But  the 
dead  mBB  is  beld  to  he  alt<^etber  eotinet.  A^ 
-tlie  negro  where  is  the  spirit,  of  his  gteat-grand- 
Mber,  he  »bj8  that  he  daea  not  know,  "  It  ia 
done."  Tbere  is  oeoMlaual  particular  belief  as 
to  a  oertaia  man's  spirit,  that  it  baa  eoue,  loap- 
gBTOu  faihion,  inUi  a  bird  or  &  soritla;  but  st- 
tsuipt  U)  get  upon  traoes  of  a  belief  in  tnuxmi- 
^lation  generallj,  tbe  answer  ia.  No.  It  is  be- 
joad  the  ordinary  poirer  of  the  negro  to  reaaoa 
mncb  from  the  particular  to  tbe  gcoeral. 

£fBr7where  there  is  a  belief  in  witt^kci^. 
Witoheraft  is  comiBoalj  regarded  as  the  oause 
of  a  death  as  of  a  recov^.  Then  B  still  tbe 
utmost  vagueness  in  the  (etishiam  that  aaeiibea 
a  sort  of  diTiutj  to  eerpeoH,  birds,  rooks,' 
mountains,  pealts,  waterfalls,  feather*,  teeth, 
claws,  skins  and  brains  of  animala,  to.  In 
£astcm  Africa  they  have  some  statuettes  for 
idols.  Only  oae  tribe  has  besn  foiind  in  tbe 
West  that  has  advooeed  ao  far  as  this,  tbe 
Waayika,  and  they  say  that  their  iaiusa  came 
from  the  £ast.  The  tutel&rj  deity  of  Uie  Brass 
distriet  is  a  boa-ooostriator;  of  Bonnr,  It  is 
tbe  iguana ;  and  these  oreaturas  are  ueld  in 
such  reverence  that  they  are  allowed  Iw  oorae 
into  tbe  houses  and  eat  any  sort  of  ehop  that 
lies  in  ibeir  way.  It  ia  death  to  bit  man  to 
injure  one  of  these  reptiles;  and  ii  one  be 
found  dead,  it  is  rolled  in  a  white  elotb  and  tied 
in  a  mat  for  solemn  burial,  with  military  honoun 
oi  gun-firing  and  rum-drinking.  By  the  same 
people,  a  dead  skve—  and  a  slave  represents  the 
African  currency,  as  a  ponnd  tbe  Eogliih— is 
only  sewn  in  matting,  to  be  flui^  without  cere-^ 
moDV  to  tbe  croeodiles  and  sharks  of  the  rirer. 

Toe  ju-ju  king  or  priest  is  the  authorised 
fountain  of  superstition.  The  people  of  New 
Calabar  had  special  reverence  for  a  spirit  sup- 

gsed  to  live  beyond  their  own  borden  in  the 
-n,  which  they  describe  as  tbe  long  ju-ju 
oountry.  The  ju.jn  of  that  place  is  a  woman, 
who  knows  everyihiog,  and  lives  m  a  valley  set 
about  with  lulls.  When  a  great  crime  has  Deeo 
committed  and  the  enilt  of  the  acoused  is 
doubtful,  accused  ana  accuser  are  said  to  have 
been  sent  together  to  this  oracle.  Having 
reached  tbe  sacred  ground,  and  arrived  at  a 
certain  bush,  at  tliat  bush  the  attendants  are  all 
left  behind,  while  tbe  accuser  and  tbe  accused 
advance  together.  Accusation  is  then  made  in 
a  loud  voice,  and  a  mysterious  voice  in  the  air 
asks  the  accused  whether  be  be  ^Ity.  Denial, 
of  course,  follows,  and  the  culprit  i»  commanded 
br  tbe  strange  voice  to  go  back.  If  innooent, 
be  can  go  home ;  but  if  guilty,  bis  feet  an  glued 
to  tbe  ground,  and  while  he  struggles  to  retire, 
water  springing  up  beside  him,  rises,  rises,  rises, 
till  it  covers  bis  bead.  Wbeu  he  lias  been  thus 
killed,  the  water  sinks  into  the  earth  again, 
■neking  hit  corpse  in  with  it,  as  far  as  the 
neck,  but  leaving  tbe  bead  above  ground. 
At  the  Egbo  meetinga,  in  th»  Old  Calabar 


distriot,  suspected  ptnona  are  aeoused  and  tried 
by  tbe  ordeal  of  the  esere,  or  poison  bean,'whicfa 
is  suDpoted  to  kill  only  tbe  gul^.  It  nearly 
killed  Profeasor  Cbriatison,  of  Bdinbui^,  when 
be  tried  on  bis  own  person  its  propMtiee,  so 
that  tbe  risk  of  being  found  gniity  aao  executed 
is  maob  greater  in  this  oate  than  the  trial  trip 
to  the  long  jn-jn  coontiy. 

The  negroes  have^  system  of  lanpnage,  bat 
make  almost  of  each  tribe  a  nation  with  a  s^a- 
rate  tongue.  "  Tbe  Tower  of  Babei,"  ^ays  Cap- 
tain Adams,  "might  have  been  built  in  any  of 
theee  distriet*;"  yet  ia  Western  Equatorial  AMea 
the  tribes  were  found  not  sharply  parted  by  land- 
marks from  each  other,  but  with  their  Tillages 
kttermizol.  Intoriorto  the  CsmerDans,  the  Old 
Calabar  and  tile  Bonny  districts  are  a  people 
called  Qaa.  But  the  Qoas  of  the  Oameroons 
ean't  nnderstand  the  language  of  the  Qaas  of 
Bonny.  Ae  we  speak  of  Equatorial  Afnca,  lot 
it  be  noted  that  nagroea  living  under  the  equator 
are  not  blacker  than  those  farUiM  tnm  it.  In 
a  damp  and  mdst  amatrj,  eamcially  wlten  it  is 
mouDtoiBous,  the  negroes  are  lees  blaok,  tbougli 
net  less  distinotl*  imirked  with  negro  features 
than  in  a  dry  otimate,  Damp  also  prodnesa 
more  hunger  and  "  goamba,"  or  longing  desire 
for  a  meat  diet.  It  tends,  tiierefbre,  in  Africa, 
to  the  support  of  canmhalism.  Mr.  Hutciunsou, 
who  seems  to  have  lived  rather  near  B(»Tiobola. 
Gba,  says :  "  I  have  during  tbe  last  year  seen  it 
«tated  m  a  6ierra  Leone  newspaper,  on  ibe 
authority  of  Hr.  Prkldy,  a  inisiionaiy  of  Hk 
Coanteis  of  HuntiBgdon's  eonneiiou  in  that 
colony,  not  that  he  &d  heud  of,  but  that  lit 
had  tie*  hampers  <^  dried  hnman  fiesh  carried 
about  tm  men  a  backs  to  be  sold  for  eating,  in 
tbe  prc^^ss  of  a  reeent  civil  war  between  the 
Soosoo  and  Timney  tribes."  Tiie  atatemeatwas 
made  at  the  stxty-seveirth  anmversai^  meeting 
of  that  missionary  body,  and  refers  to  a  colony 
ia  which  eight  millions  of  money  have  been 
aftent  for  civilisation  and  libnation  of  the  negro. 

At  Bonny,  secretly,  but  within  sight  of  onr 
ships  of  oocnroeroe  on  tbe  river,  «aanib^  cere- 
monies an  maint^ed.  The  horrors  of  one  of 
which  Mr.  Hutchinson,  oonoealed  in  a  hut,  saw 
unflu^>eot«d,  and  he  says  -.  "  I  can  assure  you  of 
a  faot  in  connexion  with  one  of  their  reprisal 
ejceeutions  for  cannibal  purposes,  that  occurred 
during  the  temniraty  stay  of  Mm.  Hutchinson 
and  myself  at  Bonny.  We  were  stopping  on 
board  a  palm-oil  hulk,  wboo  ooe  mommg  ttiere 
«anie  to  the  vessel,  for  some  trading  object,  the 
veijju'jn  man  whom  I  had  seen  at  bis  bloody 
work  some  time  previous.  It  seems  that  M 
bad  repeated  this  operation  on  the  day  before 
the  visit  now  recorded;  and  on  Captain  Straw, 
who  had  charge  ol  the  hulk,  asking  bim  bow  be 
eould  dare  to  look  in  tbe  &ee  of  a  white  lady, 
who  bad  heard  of  his  eating  the  head  of  a  man 
tbe  day  before  (for  I  must  tell  yon  that  tbe  head 
is  a  port  claimed  as  a  tit-bit  by  the  eieontioner), 
he  replied  with  tbe  nMst  imperturbable  uag 
froid,  eipreesive  of  profomd  oonlenpt  for  all 
tiie  culinary  art  in  tiie  world,  '  I  no  eat  him,  fw 
my  eoekdoue^Kuthimi  be  no  put  Buf  pepper 
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on  him,'  meaning  that  tlie  saoM  Iwd  not  been 
to  his  tkste." 

The  cannibals  are  genenll^  tall  and  weli  made. 
Tiie  Wabembe,  mts  Ct^twn  Burton,  on  the 
north-west  shore  of'  TaKUiyaka  Lake,  have  aban- 
doned to  wild  growth  the  richest  land ;  too  lazj 
to  fisU  or  hunt,  thej  deTOoi  all  kinds  of  camon, 
embs,  and  insects,  and  like  the  Fans  described 
bj  Mr.  dnChaillu,  will  eat  the  bodies  of  men  vbo 
bare  died  of  sickness.  A  tribe,  living  interior 
to  Coriseo,  is  said  to  come  down  to  the  shore  to 
catch  peo[^  living  near  the  sea,  whose  fleali  thej 
suppose  to  have  a  brinier  and  choicer  flarour. 
On  the  oiher  bond,  the  Fangwe  tribe,  interior  to 
the  Gaboon,  u  we  bang  venison  or  pheasant, 
burj  thedead  bodies  of  their  enemies  for  a  week, 
to  pve  them  a  gam;  flavoor  before  the;  are 
eaten.  Hie  love  of  pntrid  meat,  the  want  of 
salt  and  other  necessaries,  bring  on  leproa;,  ele- 
phantiasis, virulent  ulcen,  and  other  oiaeasea  of 
the  skin;  scrofula aboQuda,etpeciaU;amongthe 
tribes  of  the  sea-sbore.  I  hate  seen,  sajs  Mr. 
dn  Chailln,  but  two  or  three  bald-Jieaded  acsroea. 
The  Aspingi  tribes,  who  feed  chiefl;  on  palm-oil 
nuts,  have  man;  more  children  than  other  tribes. 
Longevit;  is  rare,  Mr.  dn  Chailln  saw  bnt  few 
old  men  and  women.  There  are  considerable 
differences  in  di^ree  of  intellect  among  the 
several  negro  tribes,  and  also  among  the  people 
of  the  same  tribe.  Among  the  cannibal  tribes, 
the  sugar-loaf  head,  often  witii  a  very  receding 
forehead,  is  most  common.  But  the;  are  akilfnl 
in  making  iron  implements,  and  otherwise  intelli- 
ffeut.  Tne  best  heads,  in  ever;  sense,  as  well  as 
the  amiJIeet  feet  fud  the  most  delicate  hands  in 
"Western  Africa,  appear  to  belong  to  the  negroes 
who  speak  the  Mpongwe  langnaee.  Among  the 
best,  Dowever,  of  these  tribM  oT  the  intertor-i- 
where  the;  possess  a  loom  and  weave  palm 
fibres  into  a  good  cloth— there  is  little  achieved 
b;  mental  labour  or  forethought. 

There  is  im^i;inaCion,  with  astute  power  of 
speech,  sharp  trading,  and  an  ingenuit;  uf  Ijing 
and  cbeating,  that  cannot  belong  to  a  merel; 
stupid  people.  Almost  always,  however,  tlie  lie 
betra;s  itself  on  the  man's  face.  But  wherever 
memor;,  or  forethought,  or  a  solid  power  of  re- 
flection is  required,  the  best  of  tliese  people 
fail;  parti;,  perhaps,  through  laziness.  lliough 
often  treacherons,  the;  are  nospitable,  and  have 
affectionate  impubes.  Their  women  show  great 
tenderness  of  heart. 

Pol;nm;  is  tJie  role,  but  it  is  accompanied 
with  the  most  determined  exclusion  of  blood 
marriages.  The  tribes  are  split  into  clans, 
almost  always  of  the  clan  of  tbe  mother,  and 
descendants  of  one  mother  in  an;  definable 
generation,  or  the  remoteetascertainabled^ee, 
are  forbidden  to  marr;  among  themselves,  all 
such  marriages  being  held  abominable.  But  this 
is  the  onlv  recognised  bur.  A  son  inherits  at  a 
father's  death  all  his  motbera-in-law  as  wives. 
who  must  be  useful  to  him  if  the;  have  ceosea 
to  be  ornamental,  the  wife  beins;  bought,  sold, 
and  inherited,  and  her  position  being,  in  West 
Africa,  a  sort  of  alaver;.  In  East  Ulrica,  how- 
ner,  I)r.  Livingstone  tells  of  a  tribe  in  which 


it  is  a  enetom  when  a  man  marries  a  woman  of  ' 
a  neighbouring  village,  that  he  should  go  to  her 
house  to  live  with  his  wife,  and  occunj  himself  . 
in  can;ing  home  firewood  for  his  motner-in-law. 
There,  if  a  woman  beats  her  bnsband,  she  is   I 
brought  to  the  maiket-plsce  to  be  tried  in  the 
Palaver  Honse,  and .  if   found  guilt;  is  con- 
demned to  canv  him  home  on  her  back.    This 
is  her  triumph,  oecanse  all  the  women  along  tiie 
rood  rush  out  of  their  huta  to  cheer  her,  and  cr;, 
"Give  it  him  again  !  give  it  tiim  again !  give  it 
him  again!"     On  tbe  whole,  even  where   the 
virtaal  slavery  of  the  woman  is  most  certain, 
and  she  is  liable  to  the  domestic  whip,  her  posi- 
tion is  oomparativelv  high.    She  has  her  waj 
in  the  honsuiold,  and  seems  to  be  the  happier  \ 
for  the  companj  of  other  wives.     The  husMnd    ' 
being  accounted  b;  his  wives  and  ndghbouis  a  | 
bad  man  if  he  show  partialities,  the  wives  rarelr   ' 
disagree  among  themselves,  alt!tongh  the;  and   i 
the  women  generall;  cause    man;  wars  and   ' 
quarrels  among  the  men. 

Their  power  of  talk  goes  far.    In  nothing    ; 
does  a  n^^  so  much  resemble  an  Englishman 
as  in  his  skill  at  making  long  emptj  speeches, 
and  his  patience  in  listening  to  hour-long  out-    j 
pourings  of  words.    In  AInca,  as  in  £ngland,    ' 
the  man  is  esteemed  highly  who  can  b;  his  talk    | 
rivet  attention  for  an  hour  without  saying  an;- 
thing  particular.    But  the  "  Hear,  hear,"  of  the    I 
negro  aodience  is  more  frequent.     Let  us  quote    |  j 
Captain  Burton's  account  of  the  wa;  in  whidi    i 
a  Somali  entertains  a  group  of  grave  and  inte*    | 
rested  listeneiB,  all  seated  about  liim  with  their    I 
eyes  fixed  on  his  (ace,  to  receive  the  information 
that  he  has  been  to  the  well.    When  everybody    i 
is  settled  for  the  palaver,  signal  is  given  b;  the    { 
inquiry,  "  What  is  the  newsF" 
"It  is  good  news,  if  Allah  please !"  ' 

"£ven  so!"  the  listeners  intone,  oi  rather 

"  I  mounted  mule  this  morning." 

"  Even  so." 

"  I  departed  from  you,  riding."  ; , 

"  Ther^'  (with  a  scream,  and  pointingout  the 
direction  with  his  spear).  I 

"  Eveu  so."  I 

"  There  I  went." 
"  Even  so." 

"Ithreaded  the  wood."  i 

"Even  so."  II 

"I  traversed  the  snnds."  I 

"  Even  so."  ! : 

"  I  feared  nothing."  i  i 

"Even  so."  'i 

"  At  lost  I  came  upon  cattle  tracks." 
"Hoo  !  hooll  boo!  !1"  || 

A  solemn  pause  follovs  this  ezciomation  of     j 
astonishment.  I 

"They  were  fresh.'  ' 

"Even  so." 

"So  was  the  earth."  ' 

"  Even  BO." 

"  I  distingnished  the  feet  of  women."  I 

"  Even  BO."  1 

"  Bat  there  wer«  no  camels."  i 
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"Etch  so." 

"  At  last  I  saw  sticks !" 

"  ETen  so." 

"  Stones !" 

"  Even  so." 

"Water!! 

"BfenBO." 

"AweU!!!" 

^ea  follows  the  general  psiarer.  In  tbe 
ceremonioos  greetmgs  of  the  Africans,  also, 
there  is  a  tedionsness  kindred  to  something  that 
vhite  niea  occasionally  coltirate  for  purposes 
of  ceremODj.  T>o  EJawahalL  have  met,  and 
thus  they  say  How  do  you  do?  A.  "The 
State F"  B.  "The  SUle  is  good."  A.  "I 
seise  the  feet."  B.  "How  hsst  thou  eaten  and 
sleptP"  A.  "IhftYB  mademy  reverentialbow." 
B.  "TheStateF"  A.  "  It  is  good."  B.  "Like 
(into  gold  ?"  A.  "  Like  unto  gold."  B.  "  Like 
unto  coral?"  A.  "Like  onto  coral."  B. 
"Like  unto  pearl F"  A.  "Like  unto  pearl," 
B.  "In  happiness,  fareireU!"  A.  "Inhappi- 
ness  let  ns  meet,  if  Allah  pleases!"  B.  "Hum!" 
A.  "Hum!"  (drawn  out  like  the  Qerman's 
So— o— o). 

llese  tedious  ceremonies  Mr.  da  Ghaillu 
found  also  among  bis  equatorial  negroes.  But 
in  the  personage  to  whom  most  ceremony  is  due 
— an  African  icing — there  is  a  special  way  of 
exciting  rdish  for  the  tevereuce  tliat  is  to  come. 
Both  Mr.  du  Chailla  and  Captain  Burton, 
writing  of  the  vest  and  of  the  east,  met  with 
occasion  for  describing  it.  Captain  Bnrton,  in 
the  Land  of  the  Moon,  writes,  that  "the  chief 
was  traTellingtowsids  the  coast  as  a  porter  in 
a  CBtavan.  When  he  heard  of  his  Other's 
death,  he  at  once  stacked  his  load  and  prepared 
to  retnm  home  and  rule.  The  rest  of  tne  gang, 
before  allowing  him  to  depart,  beat  him  sereiKly, 
exclaiming,  partly  in  ieit,  partly  in  earnest, 
*  Ah !  now  thou  art  still  out  comrade,  bnt  pre- 
sentlr  thon  wilt  fine,  Sag,  torture,  and  slay 
us  !  '  So  when  one  of  Mr.  du  Chaillu's  negro 
friends,  Njogoni,  was  Toted  king,  some  spat  in 
his  face,  othera  beat  him  with  their  fists ;  some 
kicked  him,  others  pelted  him  with  alwmina. 
tions ;  whilst  the  unfortunates  who  could  not 

C'  '  I  in  this  eierciae,  assiduously  cursed  him,  his 
thers  and  sisters,  his  parents,  grand -parents, 
and   his   remotest  ancestors.     When  an  espe- 
cially severe  cuff  or  toeing  was  applied,  the 
applicant  exclaimed,  "  You  are  not  our  king 
!    yet ;  for  a  little  while  we  will  do  what  we  please 
!    with  vou.     By-and-by  we  shall  liave  to  do  your 
I    will :''  this  being  the  authorised  coronation  cere- 
mony of  an  absolnte  king. 


THE  LEST3RQUES  ROMANCE. 

Host  romances  end  when  the  tomb  encloses 
their  heroes ;  but  the  interest  of  the  Lesurqnes 
nnnanoe — paftly'  described  in  number  one  huu~ 
dred  and  thirty-three  of  this  journal— was  not 
■baled  even  alter  dark  Fortone  had  done  her 
worst  on  the  fair  man.  To  his  children  was  be- 
queathed shame,  dishononr,  and  a  name  for 
erer  tatniihed,  instead  of  their  rightful  inheri- 


tance forfeited  by  Lesurques's  candemnation ; 
but  the  justice  of  societv  was  clearer-sighted 
than  the  justice  of  the  law.  Out  of  the  re- 
habilitation which  came  from  public  opinion 
came  a  new  romance.  His  friends  thought  so, 
and  have  never  ceaaed  working  dili^ntlj  to 
that  end ;  from  the  day  of  his  execution  to  the 
present  day,  "the  suit  from  beyond  the  tomb," 
as  the  Frencii  call  it— a  very  curious  process — 
has  been  carried  on  ever  since. 

Lesurqnes  had  not  been  dead  seven  days, 
when  M.  Jarty,  the  magistrate  at  Besanjon — he 
who  arrested  Dubosc — wrote  earnestly  to  the 
citizen  Sim&jn,  saying;  "Lesurqnes  is  innocent. 
Labour  for  the  miabilitation  of  his  memoiy." 
But  the  citizen  Bimfon  was  not  likely  or  willing 
to  accept  the  task  offered  to  him  by  M.  Jarry ; 
for  it  was  through  him  tliat  Lesurques's  appeal 
to  the  Five  Hundred  hod  been  reiooted,  and 
was  it  to  be  expected  that  he  would  be  more 
just  to  the  dead  than  he  had  been  to  the  living? 
The  success  of  the  appeal  wonld  have  bronglit 
discredit  on  the  new-Dom  institution  of  trial 
by  jury,  of  which  institntion  the  cititen  Sim^n 
was  the  warm  supporter ;  and  in  those  days  of 
men  for  ideas,  and  not  ideas  for  men,  it  was 
thought  better  that  a  life  should  be  sacri- 
ficed than  that  a  political  principle  should  be 
doubted.  The  cituen  Simeon  kept  M.  Jam's  ' 
letter  secret,  as  well  he  might ;  and  it  was  , 
,  only  discovered  in  1883  by  the  then  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  M.  le  Comtc  de  Montalivet, 
who  delivered  it  up  to  the  Keeper  of  the  ' 
Seals.  But  even  when  trial  by  janr  had  been 
thoroughly  established,  and  when  M!.  le  Comte 
Simfon  could  have  borne  lightly  on  his  broad 
and  venerated  ahonlders  any  mistakes  which  the 
young  citiien  commissioner  might  have  com- 
mitted, we  find  him  hypocritically  confessing  to 
M.  de  Salgues,  who  had  then  taken  np  the  affair, 
that  Lesurques  was  innocent,  and  the  next 
moment  writing  a  secret  order  to  the  director 
of  police  to  seize  the  documents  which  this  same 
M.  de  Salgues  had  published ;  also  commanding 
that  he  and  the  eldest  daughter  of  Lesurqnes 
should  be  threatened  with  imprisonment  if  they 
were  troublesome  and  importonate.  So  good  ola 
M.  Jarry  lost  his  time  in  appealing  to  the  mercy 
or  loveof  trutbof  the  stemoitiaen  deputr;  ana 
still  the  memory  of  Lesurques  lay  nnaer  tlie 
official  ban,  and  the  smallest  of  the  stones  was  not 
rolled  away  from  the  tomb  of  the  innocent  dead. 

In  1804,  Beroldi,  or  Rossi,  the  kst  ot  the 
assassins  of  Eicoffon,  paid  with  his  head  the 
forfeit  of  his  crimes.  Two  days  before  hu  exe- 
cution he  gave  his  confessor  a  written  statement 
admitting  his  gnilC,  and  emphatically  declaring 
the  innocence  of  Lesurqnes.  This  statement 
was  not  published  for  six  months ;  bat  was  then 
taken  up  by  the  widow,  and  a  cousin  of  Lesur- 
ques, as  one  of  the  grounds  for  the  "  suit  be- 
yond the  tomb"  which  they  meditated.  But 
to  their  demand  for  a  copy  of  the  various 
papers  connected  with  the  trial,  the  court,  on 
the  9th  Fmctidor,  year  XII.,  made  answer: 
"  You  are  not  a  party  to  the  process ;  yon  have 
no  concern  or  interest  in  it.    The  principles  of 
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out  legUlation  in  crioiiiul  matters  do  not  autbo- 
lissjour  demaiid  for  icvision."  Two  jean  after, 
IQC  Oaiile  uid  Daubanton,  iddFesaiiiB  Hie  Em- 
peror,. Xapoleon  tlie  First,  aoswerea  tbii  de- 
cisioa  b;  toe  argameiit,  that,  "  Tha  rebobilita- 
tioa  of  an  icnocent  man,  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted, ia  a  public  r^ht.  If  a  law  does  not 
exist  wbicb  legulates  the  modes  bj  ■ahioh 
tbii  ia  obtainea,  auch  a  lav  onglit  to  be 
made."  K^oleon  was  steuok  bv  Iheae  words; 
asd  ordeced  a  rcfiort  of  the  who&  matter  to  be 
laid  before  him.  Then  it  seemed  for  a  mo- 
ment as  if  ^e  strange  fate  pumung  tbe  famiij 
voold  be  baffled.  But,  uaibrtuDatel;,  be  ap- 
pointed tlie  Imperial  frooDreoi,  U.  GLniudet,  M 
diaw  up  the  report;  and  H,  Qiraudet,  who  bad 
been  tne  chief  attomej  in  the  triala  of  Vidaj, 
Baboac,  and  Rossi,  had  his  forensio  repatatiom 
also  to  protect ;  M.  Girandst  denying  that  he 
had  ever  made  a  mistake  in  identitj,  counselled 
the  "rejection  of  the  demand  for  revision." 

Again,  in  1309,  the  Emperor  ordered  a  new 
report  from  the  thenjotu^Bod  unknown  magii> 
tntteM.  do  Belleyme;  with  vbat  le^  conoln- 
sions  to  one  knows  j  but  that  Lesuraues's  ia- 
OOOeDOB  waa  held  to  be  olaarlj  eatablished  even 
then  ia  proved  b;  the  fact  tliat  no  honourable 
nan,  or  body  of  me^  would  aceept  lus  eon^s- 
eated  lands ;  (or  the  Legion  of  Honnur  refuaed 
U)«mi  so  did.  the  Senato;  so  did  M.  le  Comte 
de  Jacqaeminot — whose  answer  waa  very  note- 
worthy. He  waa  offered  thae  lands  as  a  una. 
torial  dotation,  but  lie  replied  in  his  pU( 


to  be  restored  to  tUe  family  of  the     .  

stead  of  this,  it  was  oonGsoated  to  the  Treasury, 
"which  never  piquea  itaelf  on  sensibility,"  says 
Heniy  d'Audiglcr,  saroasticallj. 

The  following  year  (ISll),  the  eldest  daogfater 
oF  Leaurqoes,  and  her  young  brother,  ^ed 
eighteen,  went  to  the  Tuileriea  to  present  a  peti- 
tion-to the  £inperor,  then  busied  in  reviewing 
his  troops.  "Good!  my  children.  £etum  again 
'  in  three  da^  and  I  will  luswa-  yon,"  said 
NapolooB,  kindly.  The  yoana;  creatures  left 
full  of  hope ;  and  o^in  the  pale  strugslisg  star 
seemed  as  if  it  wee  about  to  break  lortJi  firoin 
the  douds ;  but  when  next  the;  saw  the  Em- 
peror,  his  mind  had  obangcd ;  he  had  seen  intn 
the  matter,  he  swd,  and  aid  not  Sod  their  com- 
plaint just— he  could  not  grant  what  they  de- 
manded. There  was  no  help  for  it.  The  young 
girl  simply  ex))ressed  her  belief  that  Uter  his 
uuperial  majesty  would  see  his  mistoice ;  the 
boy  took  service  in  his  anny,  and  perished,  as 
has  been  said,  in  Russia.  So  time  went  on,  nntil 
the  abdicaC^o  was  signed  at  Fontainebleau  ^ 
when,  with  a  new  government,  oame  new  liopes 
and  new  endeavours.  M.  Dambray,  minister  to 
Lonis  the  Eighteenth,  transferred  the  request 
of  &e  family  fur  a  copy  of  the  prooess  to  U. 
Legous,  procureur  or  attoroey-generai,  nho  in 
liis  turn  reltuiated  it  to  the  public  attorney  at 
Versailles.  That  attorney  was  Id.  Giraudet ;  and 
his  answer  was,  "  that  the  co.<^ration  of 
Lesuique^  in  liie  asstssiuation  of  the  Courier  of 


Lyons  was  of  the  clearest  eridence,"  So  M. 
L«goui  replied  to  ^U.Dambray  "that  there  were 
too  many  objections  to  givine  up  the  doeii- 
menta ;"  and  all  was  said.  When  Louis  the 
Eighteenth  came  back,  after  the  tatefol  Hundred 
Days,  the  Due  de  Berry,  passing  through  Donai, 
received  the  magnates  of  the  city  in  the  old  way 
of  loj&lty  and  supplication  t  and  the  magnates  of 
Douai,  among  other  tilings,  prayed  his  royal 
liighness  to  obtain  the  restoration  to  the  wic(ow 
and  herorpbaos  of  the  old  family  house  of  tin 
LeBurqnea  s,  which  no  one  would  buy  or  inhabit. 
This  little  bit  of  kindness  the  duke  faithfulij 
pBTfbvmed:  and  behold,  in  1817,  just  twenty- 
one  years  after  the  official  murder  of  the  poor 
"  fair  man,"  the  tlrst  small  stone  rolled  amy 
from  the  tomb  of  his  good  name. 

In  ISil,  M.  de  SalKQes  for  the  first  time  got 
hold,  of,  and  published,  all  the  paper*,  reports, 
evidenee,  letters,  &o.,  connected  with  this 
strange  a&ir,  referring  to  H.  Sim^in,  as  wa 
have  seen,  and  getting  in  renly  the  assertioa  of 
Lesnr^oee's  innocence,  bacxed  by  the  secret 
order  to  the  police  to  seize  his  publioatioi), 
and  even  arrest  iiis  person  if  he  became  too 
tronbtesome.  l%e  daughter,  Uilanie,  after- 
wards Madame  Daojou,  whose  name  often 
occurs  is  tiiese  wearisome  proceedings,  thought 
that  perhaps  she  might  soften  their  old  enemy 
by  a  personal  interview.  She  presented  her- 
self at  his  boose,  was  reoaived,  and  announced ; 
but  H.  8im£on,  who  was  standing  leaning 
againat  the  ohimney-niece  when  the  door  was 
opened,  made  an  insolent  gesture  of  impatienoe 
and  disrespect,  and  abruptly  turning  his  back 
left  the  room  as  soon  as  her  name  was  pro- 
nounced. Shall  we  do  him  ioatice  if  we  saj 
that  hii  ooDBoience  troubled  him  ?  or  was  it  that 
his  heart  was  hardened,  like  a  certain  Pliaraoh 
of  oU  time,  and  "  he  would  not  let  the  children 
of  Israel  go  F"  In  this  same  year  the  king's 
attorney,  Id.  Daa6  d'Arc,  reporting  on  tue 
Leaurqnea  affair,  expressed  "  his  sorrowful 
conviction  that  Iissurques  had  died  the  victim 
of  a  fatal  error  i  and  on  the  11th  of  Deoem- 
her,  still  in  this  same  year  of  ]S31,  M.  la 
Comtc  de  Valence  deckred  in  the  senate  "  that 
the  verdict  of  the  Year  Four  was  sullied  with 
a  fatal  error,  and  tiiat  the  innocence  of  tlie 
condemned,  acknowledged  aod  proclaimed  by 
the  grand  jury  of  public  opinion,  demanded  the 
revision  of  the  sentence,  and  official  rehabilit»- 
tion."  The  nest  day,  M.  Ic  Comte  de  Floirao 
said,  in  the  Chombtor  of  Deputies,  tliat  "  never 
had  the  innocence  of  an  accused  been  better 
proved;"  and  he  moved  for  the  "solemn  repa- 
ration" dae  to  the  memory  of  Lesurques.  The 
Due  de  Berry  was  to  hove  carried  a  petition  to 
the  king  to  titis  effect,  when  that  fatal  folk  of 
tha  fanatic  Louval  once  more  threw  the  wnole 
matter  mto  doubt  and  deUy.  In  1SS2,  M.  de 
SsJgacs  published  his  famous  Uemoir,  addressed 
to  the  king ;  and  in  1SS3,  Ai.  Locis  Mi-  ^illei 
took  up  the  cause,  uvl  consecrated  his  life  to  the 
task  of  obtaining  recognition,  justice,  aod  resti- 
tution for  the  name  IM  family  of  Xissunjiues. 
T  forty  years  this  brave,  humane,  and  io- 
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douiitable  adroonta  bu  buttied  vith  all  sorta  of 
ottstaclsH,  and.  viitbiteod  all  aorta  of  Mil 
ftuaaoci.  Wm  irst  good  deed  va»  to  oblMo, 
I  ttnnigh  U  de  Villfel^  Ae  leatontiffii  of  tiro 
I  hmdicd  and  tmo^-four  tbomtand  baaca — ' 
I  about  niiie  tboinaitd  pound*— whidi,  UKMgh 
I  mttMlf  inanfioient  accaKling  to  tbe  amoont  of 
I  propejrt;  oonflscated,  ma  j«t  a  pleaaant  additii 
I  to  people  whoee  moome  vaa  of  the  meagre 
'.  aiid  moat  inadeqaats.  Bnt  tbia  gnat  haa  i 
sooner  bem  madcv  than  anddealf  a  olaimant 
^jpeoiedin  tbe  peiBOn  of  tUs  riok  old  Marqniae 
'  de  iFoUerilk,  i^hD  gate  henclf  ont  aa  creditor 
Cot  sixty-two  AoUBUnd  francs ;  and  hers  ves  her 
Botatj,  tliB  near  Conte,  who  would  Toaoh  for 
tbe  seise,  biding  aa  he  did  the  deed  of  trailer 
tuA  adnovledgment.  The  matter  oaoie  to  a 
tnial,  and  the  familj  waa  oaat.  Two  appeals 
and  two  deereesooomleted  their  luia,  All  (heir 
nonej  went,  their  fumituie  ms  aoLd  by  ane- 
tion,  and  once  more  t^  alar  wliioh  had  shone 
so  p^elj  and  for  saeh  a  brief  moment,  sank 
back  into  the  abjaa,  with  the  dark  olouda  taab- 
iag  aver  it  This  process  lasted  six  jears  ;  and 
when  Madame  de  foUoTiUe's  advocate,  M. 
Mangnin,  riiowed  the  deed  of  the  33nd  Ma;, 
1793,  b;  which  Joseph  Leaar«tan  acknow* 
Icdfiei)  to  hare  raeeived  twenty-one  thousand 
six  hundred  IiTrea  fmn  Madame  de  EolleTilk 
in  part  payioant  far  an  ealata  which  he  had 
never  parcuaaed,  he  dried  ont  in  oourt,  "  Faniilv 
of  Bsaaaaina !  fanilj  of  thierea  i"  and  no  one  felt 
that  he  was  more  hanh  than  iroe.  Seven  jears 
afier  the  beginning  of  this  lawtnit,  k  verr  anall 
and  unimportant  onsinesa  affair  took  M.  M4- 
qoillet  to  Valenciennea.  The  diUgenoe  at^ped 
on  the  wa;  to  dine  the  paaseDvert  at  the  Hotel 
da  Grand  Saint  Martia,  at  f^ronae,  and  while 
the  reet  of  the  serenteen  travellera  were  placing 
theDiaelves  at  table,  M.  Mequillet  went  into  the 
"  office"  Id  wash  iiis  hands.  When  he  returnedt 
onlj  one  place  waa  vacant — the  chair  nearest 
to  the  maatei  of  tbe  hotel,  M.  Foi^et.  The 
traveller  and  the  master  becan  to  talk.  "Does 
not  the  UarqiuBe  of  Folleville  live  near  hereF" 
aaked  M.  M^uiUet. 

"  Yes,  ahe  lives  in  the  beautiful  cb&teaa  of 
MananoouTt,  and  if  *oq  lave  any  boainsas  with 
her  I  pit;  jou,"  said  the  master  of  the  hotel; 
gomg  on  to  telatA  how,  a  fortnight  before,  she 
had  sued  a  certain  family  of  tbe  name  of  Devau& 
for  three  hundred  and  fifty  thouaaud  franos,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  gaining  her  cause,  when 
M.  Coquart,  the  counsel  for  tha  derendauts,  dis- 
covered a  forsEry  lu  the  deed — got  the  case  re- 
maaded  to  tne  nest  day — and  received  that 
same  eveuing  a  bundred  tnonaand  franca  for  his 
clienta  on  condition  of  stopping  tha  affair  at  once. 
Oil  this  hmt,  M.  M^uillet  pnt  off  his  journey 
to  Valeaeiennes,  and  went  at  once  to  U.  Coquart, 
eiplaioing  who  he  was,  and  why  an;  evidence  of 
Tillany  in  Madame  la  Marqnia^  tlioagb  vOUny 
couuecLed  ivitli  a  fumil;  until  now  uukeard  of, 
was  of  singular  interest  and  impoitance  to  him, 
the  advocate,  defender,  and  gnacdian  of  the  Lc- 
surques.  M.  Coquait  asked  to  see  a  copy  of 
the    deed    on  wliich  Madanw    de    fuilevillc 


founded  hsr  cdaim.  He  looked  at  it,  esaauned 
it  attentively  in  all  ita  bcftrings,  then  gnR«l; 
gave  aa  his  opinioa  that  there  was  falsehood  and 
rorger;  sofltewherei  and  adviaed  M.  Mdquillet 
to  go  iaimediatelj  to  tbe  bouse  of  M.  dilard, 
notary  at  Amiens,  In  whose  care  would  noat 

Srobabl;  be  found  the  origin^  doenmant. 
I.  MMuillet  took  his  advice,  and,  provided 
with  a  letter  of  introdnctioa.  Went  straight  to 
M.  AUard,  of  whom  he  demanded  to  see  and 
examine  the  original  deed,  in  re  LBanrqnes.  Tbe 
Botary,  doubting  uotbing,  ^t  down  the  box  in 
which  it  was  k«it,  andput  it  into  M.  M^uillef  a 
hands.  He  had  no  bochl  glanced  at  it,  than  he 
nttered  a  cry  of  joy,  and  cried  out,  "A  fiirgery ! 
I  discover  a  forgery  ["  M-  Allard  lookail  to 
where  be  pointetf  and  then,  unnotteed  bitterto,  | 
were  evident  tneee  ef  some  diaoioal  agent—    I 


M.  H^nlhoa-~tbe  Iiesmtpe^  advocate  in  this 
matter — beaeeohing  him  to  lodge  a  ohaige  of 
Gngsry  agaiaat  tbe  maranise  and  her  a^nta  t 
but  wliile  the  advocate  itesitoted,  propoang  a 
new  )WuTief  to  Amiens,  and  a  mon  oritiaal 
examination  of  the  deed,  in  came  M.  Coqnait, 
impelled  \ij  enrioaity  and  prefesaional  teal 
againat  his  crafty  old  Opponent ;  and  both  to- 
geiber  went  back  to  Amieia,  where  they  Ibimd 
lourteen  aigna  of  falsifioatioa — enough  to  sink  a 
whole  Cbamiery  of  causes. 

The  lawsuit  of  eigkt  years'  sfanding  had  now  | 
entered  into  a  new  phase,  and  Uie  several  advo- 
oatas  and  attomej^  b^en  a  duel  for  life  or  I 
deatb;  bat  the  age,  wealth,  and  position  of 
the  marqniae  bote  her  up  tiiumphantly,  while 
the  ill  fortune  of  tbe  Leenrques  familv  and  the  ; 
terrible  accusation  of  the  paat,  sank  them  with  i 
scarce  a  hope  of  leoovery.  M.  Hanssmann,  tbe 
chemist,  lounging  into  the  conrt  while  the  trial  i 
was  proeeedmg,  Deard  the  deoision  gravely  pro- 
nonnoad  that  matters  most  remam  as  they 
were ;  the  deed  need  not  be  reported  on,  for  "  it 
would  be  impossible  to  revive  writing  effaced  by 
chemical  agents."  M.  Haussmann  knowing 
this  to  be  an  error— -bat  lawyers  are  never  very 
famoos  for  aeientiEo  knowledge  or  aocuraey— • 
got  hold  of  Daniet  and  Baron  Th^nard,  and  botl^ 
agreed  with  him  that  effaced  writing  eoiild  be 
restored  On  the  strength  of  this  declaration 
Gay-Imssac,  Chevrenl,  and  Cbevallier  wera 
caoad  in,  and  tbe  deed,  on  which  hung  so  much 
both  of  interest  and  importance,  was  submitted 
to  modee  of  trial  which  seemed  aa  though  they 
woald  deaftoy  not  only  all  proofs  of  forgery  biU 
of  everylliing  else.  Plunged  into  a  jar  of  acid, 
it  waa  rubbed  and  polled  and  tested  and  tried — 
the  i^resentativea  of  the  Lesorqnes  standing 
there  breathlese  and  in  agony,  expecting  every 
moment  to  see  the  only  link  between  loon  and 
penury  fade  away  altogether,  writing,  forger;, 
parohment,  and  idL  But  the  experts  knew  th<H 
work.  At  first  came  faint  lines  of  bUck ;  then 
odd  broken-baoked,  interrupted  letters;  tfien 
wliole  words ;  and  soon  all  the  lost  writing  ^aa 
restored.  The  old  marquiae  was  again  un- 
lasked  and  repulsed.    But  the  phuntifla  did 
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not  reeoTcr  dHinagca ;  the  hand  of  fate  kj  U 
hewilTon  themforanyacrapsof  euperen^toi^ 
good  fottnne  to  slip  Ihtonf^h  ber  fingera ;  jet  if 
tlie^  mi^ht  odIt  reoorer  tbeii  own,  and  conqoer 
tbeir  nslits,  tliej  scarcely  asked  for  the  extra 
grace  ofbeneSts.   ' 

Dnrtng  the  last  Bittings  of  the  court  on  this 
trial,  M.  M^ilboQ  Bpied  out  the  notaij  Coate 
silting  b;  M.  Maugnin,  the  advocate  on.tbe 
Folleriile  aide.  He  liad  glrnik  in,  keeping 
K^thin  the  shade,  bnt  the  quick  ctm  of  the 
lawyer  discovered  bim,  and  Bhowicfr  bim  to  the 
judge,  he  cried  aloud :  "  Behold  him — the  forger 
— forger  by  liabit  and  profession !" 

Coute  started,  and  turned  p»le,  Iben  fell 
BTOontng  to  the  gronncl. ' 

"  Take  DDt  that  man,"  said  the  pretideat. 

In  eight  days*  time  Conts'the  forger  was  dead. 
Madame  de  Follevilie  did  oat  long  survive  him. 

Six  yean  aft«r  tliis,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1S34, 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  the  motion  of  M. 
Humann,  voted  the  family  a  furthersum  of  two 
liDOdred  and  lifty-two  thonsaQii  one  liondred 
francs  ;  and  in  18iS,  the  deputies  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Nord,  in  a  letter  signed  also  by  two 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  other  deputies,  de- 
manded from  the  government  the  restitution  of 
the  whole  property,  and  the  return  to  peace  and 
honour  of  the  L^uiques  family — the  family  of 
one  "  whose  innocence  has  been  mathematicidly 
demonstrated."  A  cony  of  this  petition  was 
sent  to  Louis  Philippe  ct  the  hands  of  Marslial 
Soult;  and  M.  Mcquiilet  still  preserves  the 
original,  vith  its  two  hundred  and  thirty  precious 
auLograpli  siguatures ;  many  of  men  lon^  since 
dead  and  cold  in  their  graves,  and  some  of  men 
whom  after  years  have  rendered  world-famoua 
and  of  immortal  renown. 

Once  more  they  seemed  to  be  near  the  goal. 
Tlie  Keeper  of  the  Seals  snd  M.  Taustin  R&ie. 
took  them  wamily  in  hand;  but  a  mere:tech- 
nical  mistake — the  snfastitution  of  "  probable 
error"  for  "acknowledged  error" — set  f  fie  whole 
matter  adrift,  and  undid  all  the  work  that  had 
gone  before.  It  was  during  this  time  of  loss 
and. annoyance,  wiien  M.  M^uiltet  snd  Madame 
Dsnjou  were  working  hard  to  get  the  mistake 
lecUfied,  that  M.  Meilheurst  aaid  to  Madame 
Danjou — the  daughter  who  had  been  so  con- 
stant and  persevering  throughout — "  Madame, 
ve  are  not  sure  that  joor  father  was  innocent;" 
a  speech  both  false  and  cruel,  for  of  late  years 
the  innocence  of  Lesurques  hnd  been  proved 
and  acknowledged  ever^fluore.  It  wastoomiich 
for  the  overtaxed  spirit,  which  had  fought  for 
justice  so  long  and  nobly,  to  bear.  Something 
IB  it  crushed  Tier  beyond  lier  power  of  hope  and 
endurance ;  and  perhaps  with  the  malady  of  her 
mother  upon  her,  she  flung  herself  into  theSeiue, 
and,  true  or  false,  the  report  goes,  that  her  body 
floated  to  exactly  opposite  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties, where  it  was  recovered  and  recognised. 

But  though  the  Sne-natured  woman  was  dead, 
U.  M^uillet  still  remained  ;  and  in  18G1  the 


matter  was  again  brought  before  the  public  and 
the  legisUtare.  On  the  86tb  of  January,  M.  de 
Laboulie,  reporter  of  the  commission  appointed 
to  examine  a  petition  from  the  family,  declared 
that  "  the  innocence  of  LeAirqaes  is  incon- 
testable, that  it  is  not  enongb  to  proclaim  it, 
that  the  decree  of  1796  must  be  quashed,  and 
the  rehabilitation  proceeded  with."  Then  a  com- 
mission was  named  to  revise  the  whole ,  proce- 
dure, and  propose  terms  of  reparation;  and. on. 
the  19th  of  March  the  Assembly  took  into  con- 
sideration the  proposition  of  two  ofitsmemben,- 
which  proposition  was  "  the  modification  of  th» 
article  (443)  in  the  Criminal  Code,  by  which  all 
retrospective  interference  is  denied  tohis.rda- 
tives.  At  the  close  of  18E1  came  the  coup 
d'6tat,  and  the  "a^re  Lesnrqnea"  must  need* 
give  way  before  the  more  important  and  stirring 
public  matters  which  then  convulsed  francs 
and  stirred  £urope. 

For  six  years  M.  Mfquillet  was  absent  ftom 
France,  and  the  cannon  of  Sebaetopol  drowned 
the  roicesof  a  few  private  victims  wnose  wrongs 
dated  back  more  tluin  sixty  years  ;  but  now  thft 
brave  old  man  has  returned  to  tiis  post ;  France 
is  at  peace — for  themoment — and  a  supreme  en* 
deavour  is  being  made  both  bj  the  veteran  and 
b^  other  friends  of  the  family— Henry  d'Audi- 
gier  and  Jules  Favre,  as  was  said  in  our  first 
report— to  get  tlio  matter  settled,  and  the  last 
stones  rolled  away  from  the  tomb  of  Lesurques. 
Perhaps  the  present  emperor  will  perfect  what 
so  many  have  hitherto  only  half  done,  and  rein- 
statethefamilyof thewrongfullycondemued.  A 
law  to  this  effect  is  the  real  point  at  issue.  If  it 
con  be  obtained,  the  "  affaire  Lesnrqoes"  is  at 
an  end ;  if  rejected,  it  will  t>e  difficult  to  do  for 
one  exceptional  case  what  is  denied  as  of  general 
right.  Besides,  the  article  443  must  first  be 
abrogated  before  the  "logic"  of  our  neighbours 
will  entertain  the  right  oi  appeal  in  the  family 
at  all.  But  the  battie  bos  been  a  brave  one,  ana 
M.  M£quillet,  now  an  old  man  of  eighty,  has 
earned  lor  himself  a  reputation  for  courage  and 
benevolence  equal  to  any  hitherto  obtained  by 
the  most  famous  advocates  of  the  innocent  op> 
pressed. 
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CHAFIER  XLI. 

The  lawrer  came  tlie  next  daj,  and  almost 
with  ■  amile  on  his  lips.    He  mn^ht  me  a 

few  Hue*  in  pencil  from  Mis.  Aahieigh;  tbej 
Tare  kindlj  expiesseii,  bade  me  be  of  good 
obeei;  'she  never  for  a  moment  believed  in 
my  guilt  i  Lilian  bore  ap  vonderfully  ouder 
so  terrible  a  trial;  it  vas  an  unspeakable  oom- 
fott  to  botli  to  receive  the  visits  of  a  friend 
so  attached  to  me,  and  so  conSdent  of  a 
triomphant  refatation  of  the  hideous  calomnj 
—under  which  I  now  suffered— as  Mr.  Mar- 

The  lawyer  had  seen  Uai^rave  sgain— seen 
him  in  that  house.  Margrave  seemed  almost 
domiciled  there  1 

remainsd  sullen  and  tacitam  during  this 


when  again  the  ie;  wind  passed  through  my 
hair,  ana  against  the  wall  stood  the  Luminoua 
Shadow. 

"  Have  you  considered  F"  whispered  the  voice, 
etillaafrom  afar.  "I  repeat  it — I  alone  can 
save  you," 

"  Is  it  amone  the  conditions  which  you  aak,  in 
return,  that  1  ibaU  resign  to  jou  the  woman  I 
lorer 

"No." 

"  Is  it  one  of  the  oonditiona  that  I  should 
commit  some  crime — a  erime  perhaps  heinous  as 
tlkftt  of  which  I  am  aooosed  F" 

"No." 

"With  such  reserrations,  I  accept  the  con- 
ditions yon  may  name,  provided  I,  in  my 
turn,  may  demuid  one  condition  from  yonr- 
self." 

"  Name  it." 

"  I  ask  yon  to  quit  this  town.  I  ask  you, 
meanwhile,  to  eease  yonr  viaiU  to  the  house  that 
holds  the  woman  betrothed  to  me." 

"Iwill  cease  those  visits.  And,  before  many 
di^s  are  over,  I  will  quit  this  town." 

"  Now,  then,  say  wuat  jou  ask  from  me.  I 
am  prepared  to  concede  it.  And  not  from  fear 
for  myself,  but  because  I  fear  for  the  pure  aud 
innocent  bein;^  who  b  under  the  spelt  of  your 
deadly  fascination.    This  b  youi  power  over  me. 


Ton  command  me  throiwh  my  love  for  another. 
Speak." 

"  My  conditions  are  simple.  You  will  pledge 
yourself  to  desist  from  all  oharge  or  insinuation 
against  myself,  •  of  what  nature  soever.  Yoa 
will  not,  when  you  meet  me  in  the  flesh,  refer  to 
what  yon  have  known  of  my  likeness  in  the 
Shadow.  Yon  will  be  invited  to  the  house  at 
which  I  may  be  alto  a  guest ;  you  wili  come; 
yon  will  meet  and  converse  with  me  as 
guest  speaks  with  guest  in  the  house  of  a 

"is  that  all f" 

"ItisalL" 

"  Then  I  pledge  yon  my  faith ;  keep  yonr 

"  Fear  not ;  aleep  secure  in  Ibe  certainty 

at  you  will  soon   be   released  from  these 

lUs-f' 

The  Shadow  waned  and  faded.  Darknesa 
settled  back,  and  a  sleep,  profound  and  calm,  fell 
over  me. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Stanton  again  visited  me. 
He  had  received  that  moraine  a  note  from  Mr. 

Margrave,  stating  that  he  had  left  L to 

pursue,  in  person,  an  investigation  which  be 
had  already  conunenced  through  another,  affect- 
ing the  man  who  had  given  evidence  against 
me,  and  that,  if  hia  hope  should  prave  well 
founded,  he  trusted  to  establish  i^  innocence, 
and  convict  the  real  mnrderer  of  Sir  Philip 
DervaL  In  the  research  he  thus  volunteereit 
he  had  asked  for,  and  obtained,  the  assistance 
of  the  policeman  Wab^,  who,  grateful  to  me 
for  saving  the  life  of  his  sister,  had  expressed 
a  strong  deaire  to  be  employed  in  my  ser- 

Meanwhile,  my  most  cruel  assailant  was  my 
old  college  fdeni^  Biohard  StraHao.  For  Jeeves 
had  spread  abroad  Stiahan's  chaise  of  purkining 
the  memoir  which  had  been  entrusted  to  me; 
and  that  accusation  had  done  me  great  injury 
in  public  opinion,  because  it  seemed  to  give 
probability  to  the  only  motive  which  ingenuity 
could  ascribe  to  the  fool  deed  imputed  to  me. 
That  motive  had  been  first  suggested  1^  Mr. 
Vigors.  Cases  are  on  record  of  men  whose 
life  had  been  previously  blameless,  who  have 
committed  a  crime,  which  seemed  to  belie  their 
nature,  in  the  monomania  of  some  intense  deaire. 
lu  Spain,  a  scholar  reputed  of  austere  morals, 
murdered  and  robbed  a  traveller  for  money  itt 
order  to  purchase  books ;  books  written,  too,  by 
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FatbetB  of  his  Chorch  !  Hewu  intent  on  soh- 
ing  some  pwbkw  of  theolqgiail  caaiiutry.  In 
Fnnoe,  an  laotiquaiiai  oitBMied  not  imoae  for 
Ms  kanang,  tl)so&>^•I^iBtlle:andg|eatleqgQalt- 
ti«,  murdered  bis  most  intimate  friend  for  tbe 
possession  of  a  medal,  withont  irhioii  liia  .cMn 
collection  va  incomplete.  These,  and  similar 
anecdotes,  tendicg  .to  aro»E  how  -fataUy  m^, 
vebement  desire,  morbiolj  cherished,  maj  sus- 
pend the  normal  operationwof  resson  and  con- 
science, were  whispered  about  by  Dr.  Lloyd's 
Tiudictive  partisan,  and  the  inferenoe  dravn 
from  them  &nd  applied  to  the  assnmptioDs 
against  mjself,  vas  the  more  creduloualj  r«- 
ceived,  because  of  that  over-refining  speculation 
on  motive  and  act  irhich  the  shallow  accq>t,  in 
l^or  cagemeu  to  shov  how  readily  tbey  imder- 
stand  the  profomid. 

I  vBt  koown  to  be  fond  of  scienUfio,  espe- 
cidly  of  chemical  experiments  ;  to  be  eager  in 
testing  the  truth  of  any  norel  inTcntioiL 
Straban,  catching  hold  of  the  magiatcute'e  fan- 
tastic hypothesis,  went  aboot  repeating  anec- 
dotes of  tke  abaorbing  passion  for  analysis  and 
discovery  which  had  coaracterised  tne  in  youth 
as  a  medical  student,  and  to  which,  iodeed, 
I  owed  tbe  precocioua  reputation  I  had  ac- 
quired. 

Sit  Philip  Dental,  according  not  only  to  report, 
but  according  to  the  direct  testimony  ol  his 
servant,  had  acquired  in  his  travels  many  secrets 
in  natural  science,  especially  as  connected  witb 
the  healing  art — his  servant  had  deposed  to  the 
remariiahle  cures  he  had  effected  by  the  medi- 
cinits  stored  in  the  stolen  casket — doubtless  Sir 
Pbilip,  in  boasting  of  these  medicinals  in  the 
course  of  our  conversation,  had  excited  my  cnii- 
Dsitj,  influenced  my  imagination,  and  thus,  when 
T  aftern'Brds  suddenly  met  him  in  a  lone  spot,  a 
passionate  impulse  had  acted  on  a  brain  heated 
mto  madness  by  curiosity  and  covetous  de- 
sire. 

All  Iheie  anppositions,  reduced  into  system, 
were  corroboratei  by  Str^an's  charge  titat  I  had 
madeaway  with  the  manuscript  snpposed to  con- 
tain the  eiplanations  of  the  medicaJ  agencies  em- 
ployed by  Sir  Philip,  and  had  sought  to  shelter 
my  Iheft  by  a  tale  so  improbable,  timt 


thus  been  spread  around  me  by  hostile  prqios- 
fessiona  and  ignorant  gossip  :  how  could  the 
arts  of  tfatgTBve  scatter  that  web  to  the  winds  F 
I  knew  not,  but  I  felt  eonOdenee  in  his  promiae 
andhispoww.  Still, aogre«,t  bad  beenmyalann 
'for  Lilian,  that  the  hope  of  olcoring  my  own  in- 
nocence was  almost  lost  in  my  joy  that  Mar- 
grave, at  least,  was  no  longerin  her  presenoe,  and 
that  1  had  reoeived  his  pledge  to  quit  tka  town 
in  which  abe  lived. 

Thus,  hours  rolled  on  hours,  till,  I  thmk,  on 
the  thii^  day  from  that  night  in  which  I  had 
hut  beheld  the  myat«rio(u  Shadow,  my  door 
was  baatily  thrown  open,  a  confused  crovd  pra- 
Koled  itself  at  the  threshold  —  the  govenior 
of  the  prison,  tbe  potiee  saperintMideot,  Mr. 
Stanton,  and  other  buRiliar  fiwes    ehut    out 


fromme  since  myimprisoninent.  I  knew  at  tbe 
fint  .glance  tiiat  I  ma  no  loager  .an  iratUv 
beyond  tbe  pale  of  boman  fBendlbip.  And 
iproadly,  sternly  k  I  had  wofiported  nayaelf 
hitherto  in  sohtode  and  aniietj,  when  I  felt 
warn)  kinds  clacpicg  mine,  heard  joyous  voices 
protTering  congratulations,  saw  in  the  eyes  of  all 
that  myonnoteneeJhad  faecD  cleared,  the  revol- 
sion  ot  emotion  was  too  strong  for  me— the 
room  reeled  on  my  sight — 1  fainted.  I  pass,  as 
quicitiy  as  I  can,  over  the  eiplaoations  that 
crowded  on  me  when  I  recovereu,  and  thst  were 
publicly  given  in  evidence  in  Court  next  morn- 
ing. I  had  owed  all  to  Uargrave.  It  seems 
that  be  had  construed  to  my  favour  the  very 
supposition  which  had  been  bruited  abroad  to  my 
prejudice.  "For,"  said  he,  "it  is  conjectured 
that  Fenwick  committed  the  crime  of  which  he 
ia  accQsed  on  the  impulse  of  a  disordered  reason. 
That  conjectare  is  based  upon  the  probability 
that  a  madman  alone  conld  have  committed  a 


1  BBC  oanse  to  suspect  that  the  aecnser  is." 
Qronnding  this  assumption  on  the  current  re- 
ports of  the  witness's  manner  and  bearing  since 
he  bad  been  placed  under  official  sm-vMUanee, 
Mai^rave  had  commissioned  tbe  policeman, 
Waby,  to  make  inqoiriea  in  the  rillage  to  which 
the  accuser  asserted  he  bad  gone  m  qnest  of 
his  relations,  ond  Waby  had,  there,  -found  per- 
sons  who  remembered  to  have  beard  that  tbe 
two  brothers  uwied  Walls  lived  lost  by  the 
gains  of  the  petty  shop  which  they  kept  than  by 
UiB  proceeds  of  some  property  consigned  to 
them  as  the  nearest  of  kin  to  a  lunatic  who 
had  once  been  tried  for  bis  life.  Margrave  had 
then  examined  tbe  advertisements  in  the  daily 
newspapers.  One  .of  them,  wamin"  the  pabhc 
against  a  dangraous  maniac  who  bad  Girted 
bis  escape  from  an  asylum  in  the  west  of  £w- 
iand,  caught  hia  attenbon.  To  that  ssyhun  he 
bad  repaired. 

There  he  learned  that  the  patient  advertised 
was  one  whose  propensity  was  homicide  oon< 
signed  for  hfe  to  the  asylum  oo  aecoiuit  of  a 
murder,  for  which  he  bad  been  tried.  The  d»- 
scriptiou  of  this  person  exactly  tallied  with  that 
of  tne  pretended  Amerioan.  The  medical  super- 
intendent of  the  asylnm,  bearing  alt  partieulan 
&om  Margrave,  exprtesed  a  strong  persnasion 
that  the  witness  waa  hia  missing  patient,  and 
had  himself  committed  the  dime  of  whidi  he  liad 
Bocused anolJier.  Ifso.theecperintendeDtunder- 
took  to  co&x  from  bim  the  full  oonfeaaion  of  all 
the  circumstances.  Like  many  other  madown, 
and  not  least  those  whose  pnqKnsity  is  to  orime, 
the  btgitive  maniac  was  exoeedingly  oonning 
bvaoherona,  secret,  and  babitsated  to  trick  and 
stratagem.  More  enbtle  than  evMk  tJie  aatnte 
in  posseasion  of  ell  their  facnltaaa,  whether  to 
achieve  his  purpose  or  to  conceal  it,  and  fabri- 
cata  appearances  against  another.  But,  while,  in 
ordinary  conversation,  heaeemed  rational  enonrii 
to  tboae  iriio  were  Bot  aoovstomed  to  study 
hink,  be  bad  one  hallucination  which,  when 
huaioured,  led  him  always,  not  oaly  to  belraj 
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hinwdf,  bat 'to  gtor^-uvaiiy  erime  propoKd  or 
commiUed.  He  was  lUHler  the  briiaf  tbatbe 
had  iB«fe&  buKain  vith  artan,  wk>,  inietuni 
for  impUoit  obedience,  would  bear  him  kcmleaa 
tlmiagb«)lth»GOi»eqiUBeMi>fiuidisiibiutaioii, 
•nd.raidlj-nuK'bim  tO'great  power  aad  ntlio- 
rity.  It  is  no  Dnfreqoant  iU^oa  of  liomicNlal 
muiMBS  to  suppose  tciejsK  under  the  ioSuenoe 
of  tteETUOne/DrpoMMSBdbj&BeinoQ.  Hur- 
dsren  have  atufnad  u  the  onl^  reaaoD  thej 
tbemselirea  eoald  give  lor  thdr  enme,  'tbat "  tbe 
Defil  got  into  tbMi,"  and  raged  tbe  deed.  Sat 
tbe  iDsnae  bare,  parbaps,  ao  attribute  more  in 
comnon  than  that  of  wttpmneaing  sal(«ateem. 
The  maniaowfaohasbeeitnawveilfromagaiTet, 
itiafcs  atnwa  in  bis  bairaBdoaUstbon  aorown. 
Bo  mueh  does  iaerdiBBte  atTOouce  ehaneteriae 
that,  ID  the  eowae  of  <mj 
re  deteeted,  in  ibatinSnnitw, 

^Bjmptem   of   inaanitj',   esMciall; 

moral  tnaani^,  long  betoe  the  bmn  had  nade 


Horbid  aelteiteem  aeeordinglj  pervaded  tbe 
^readfal-iHiuion  1^  which  tbe  man  I  nmr  «pcak 
of  wea  possessed.  He  vas  proud  to  be  the 
protected  sgent  of  the  Falien  Aa^.  And 
if  that  sdr-eitewn  wmc  ertfuUr  appMlsd  to, 
■  ^  the  oTil  he  hdd 
if  B  epecial 


he  woidd  exalt  anperb) 


a  to  boaat  gleefali;  Of 
t  ejnuoal  oTcnminalB, 


would  be  kd 
thoufatsvhicb  the  m  , 
in  whom  iatettiguMe  was  aot  nuDsd,  wonkl 
ahrink  fr<»i  ownng.  Then,  be  wonld-meal 
hinadf  in  all  his  defoimitf 'with  as  eonifdaenit 
and  frank  a  saU-ff loijing «b aoae  vain  goedimaii 
diaplafe  in  pamunff  his  ^"l^^^^  aviUnieBta  and 
his  bonefieent  deeds. 

"  ir,"  aaid  the  snparintendcnt,  "  thia  be  the 
patient  who  has  eae^^  from  me,  and  if  bis 
propeasitf  to  homicide  has  beat,  in  some  waj, 
direotcd  towards  the  poacn  who  has  been  mor- 
dered,  I  shall  nat  be  wiUi  him  a  qamter  of  an 
bwr  before  he  will  inli«m  me  bow  it  ha^ipeaed, 
and  detail  the  arte  he  cmtA^ed  in  shifting  his 
crime  BBcn  aBothap-Htll  will  M  t(^  as  mii^elT 


^  ght  thii  genUanan  buk  to 

L ,  took  him  to  ^  mayor,  yrho  was  one 

of  my  wannest  tnppoitetst  the  mayor  bad 
H^cMBt  ifflflaenee  to  diatate  and  anauge  the 
rest.  Tbe  «apcriatadent  .ma  intEodneed  to 
the  room  in  whieh  tlte  pnteoded  Anerioaa 
waa  lodged.  AtlueMrndearaftseleotnamber 
of  witneuaa  veze  admitted  with  hiav— Ibt^ 
grave  exeoaed  himself;  he  said  oandidlT  that  he 
waa  too  intimate  a  frioKl  of  mine  to  Sa  an  im- 
partial listener  to  aaght  that  ooaoenied  me  eo 
aaarlj. 

l!oe  superintendent  prored  r^ht  in  his  sos- 
pieions,  and  verified  his  promises,  l^.&lse 
aoouMc  was  Lis  iniaaiig  patient ;  the  man  re- 
cognised Dr.  "  *  •  with  no  apparent  terror, 
rauer  with  an  atr  of  eondeaoeiuion,  mid  in  a 


very  hw  urinates  was  ted  to  i«l]  bis  own 
'tale.'widi  a  gloBtiitg  eomplacGney  both  at  the 
agesoj  by  whieh  he  deemed  hiineelf  exalted, 
and  at'tbe  deKterous  emmlE^with  which  he  had 
aoqaitted  himself  of  the  task,  that  inveattd  the 
hoiTor  of  his  narrative. 

He  sfokb  of  the  mode  of  bis  eeeape,  whiAh 
was  eitrsnely  ingenioos,  hot  of  which  the 
details,  long  in-themaelTes,  didnot  interest  me, 
aod  I  understood  them  tooimpedeetlytorepert. 
He  had  encoontered  «  seafaring  trsveller  on  fte 
road,  whom  be  bad  knof&ed  down  with  a  st«ne 
and  lobbed  ot  his  riaaed  Imt  and  pea^aoket,  as 
well  as  of  a  »nul  earn  in  ouin,  whicb  last 
enaUed  hin'^  pOT  his  fare  in  a  railway  that 
coaverved  him  eignty  miles  away  from  the 
as^lon.  Borne  trSiiig  TMtmant  of  tb^  mmt^ 
still  in  his  poeket,  be  -then  traveled  on  foot 
ahmi;  tbe  bigb  Toad  till  be  eame  to  a  town  flbont 
Iwentr. miles  distant  from  h  ';  there  he  had 
stayed  a  day  or  two,  and  there  he  said  "that 
tbe  Dovil  had  told  him  to  bay  a  caaa-kaife, 
which  he  did."  "  He  knew  by  that  order  that 
the  Devil  auant  liim  to  do  sometbii^  great."  i 
"  His  Master,"  as  he  oalled  the  fleud,  t^ea  ' 
directed  him  the  toad  he  should  take.   He  came    | 

to  Ji ,  put  np,  as  he  bad  eometU  stated 

before,  ata  snull  nm,  wandered  at  niaht  about 
ihe  town,  ^wBS  snrpnaed  by  the  audoan  storm,  | 
took  ahehcT  mider  the  eonvent  areh,  overheard  i 
BiiMwhat  mere  of  my  eonverflatioa  with  ffir  i 
f  hilip  than  be  bad  preyioasly  deposed — heard  ' 
eaongh  to  excite  his  curiosity  as  to  the  casket :  , 
"  While  he  lislewd,  his  Master  told  him  that  he  i 
muat  get'paaaeauoaof  that  eastcet."  Sir  Fliilip  ' 
had  quitted  the  archwav  almost  immediatdy  I 
after  I  had  doHe  so,  ana  he  would  then  hare    i 


Philip  to  a  house  (Ur.  Jeavea's).  "  His 
Maater  tohl  him  to  wait  and  watch."  He  did 
BD.  When  ffir  Philip  came  fortji,  towards  the  j 
dawn,  be  fallowed  him,  aaw  him  enter  a  narrow  ' 
ttrcat,  osme  np  to  him,  seised  him  by  the  arm, 
demanded  all  ne  bad  aboat  him.  sir  Philip 
tried  to  shake  bim  oS — strack  at  him.  Wbat 
fidloWB,  I  spare  the  reader.  Tlie  deed  was 
dMM.  He  robbed  the  dead  man,  both  of  the 
casket  and  of  the  purse  that  he  found  in  tbe 
podeete;  had  scareely  dtne  ao  whan  he  beard 
tootate^  .He  had  just  time  to  g^  be- 
hind the  portieo  of  a  detached  honse  at  angka 
witli  the  street,  when  1  oame  np.  He  wit- 
acaaed,  bom  hii  Uding^plaee,  the  brief  con- 
fiiiiMii  liiilaiiisi  iiijrif If  niin  the  p^ieemen,  and 
whcnitbsy  moved  on,  baaing  the  body,  stole 
nnobsanred  aw^.  He  was  gtuag  back  towmda 
the  inn,  when  it  ooeoned  to  bim  that  it  would 
tie  aafer  if  tbe  casket  and  parse  were  not  ationt 
his  person ;  that  he  asked  his  Master  la  direct 
him  bow  to  dispoae  of  them ;  that  his  Masl«t 
guided  liim  to  an  open  ynd  (a  alooe-mason'i), 
at «  very  litUe  disbuee  &om  the  inn ;  that  in 
tilts  yard  there  stood  an  old  wyeh-elm  tree,  from 
the  gnarled  roots  of  which  the  earth  was  worn 
away,  leaving  chinks  and  tioUows,  in  one  of 
wiiich  he  placed  the  casket  and  parse,  tiding 
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from  the  latter  only  two  sOTereigni  and  w>me 

■Utct,  and  then  beapiuK  loose  mould  over  the 
bidiDg'plaoe.  That  he  then  repaired  to  his  inn, 
and  left  it  late  in  the  morning,  on  the  pretence 
of  seekioK  for  hia  relatives — personB,  indeed, 
irho  realij  had  been  relatod  to  bim,  bat  of 
vhoae  death  jean  ago  he  vas  aware.  He  re- 
turned to  L a  few  dajs  afterwords,  and,  in 

the  dead  of  the  ni^t,  went  to  take  np  the  caaket 
and  the  money.  He  found  the  pnrse  with  its 
contents  nndiaturbed ;  bat  the  lid  of  the  casket 
was  oncloaed.  from  the  haatj  glance  he  had 
taken  of  it  before  bnrying  it,  it  had  teemed  to 
him  firmly  locked — he  was  alarmed  lest  some 
one  bad  oeen  to  the  spot.  But  his  Master 
whispered  to  him  not  to  nund,  told  him  that  he 
might  now  take  the  casket,  and  wonld  be  guided 
what  to  do  with  it ;  that  he  did  so,  and,  opening 


the  lid,  found  the  casket  empty ;  that  he  tool 
the  rest  of  the  money  ont  of  tne  purse,  bat  tha 
he  did  not  take  the  purse  itself,  for  it  had  a 


crest  and  initials  on  it,  which  might  lead  to  dis- 
coreiT  of  what  had  been  done ;  that  he  there- 
fore left  it  in  the  hollow  amongst  the  roots, 
heaping  the  mould  over  it  aa  bttfon ;  that,  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  he  heard  the  people  at 
the  inn  talk  of  the  murder,  and  that  hia  own 
first  impulse  was  to  get  oat  of  the  town  im- 
liiediately,  but  that  his  Master  "  made  him  too 
wise  for  that,"  and  bade  him  stay ;  that  pasa- 
ii%  through  the  streets,  he  saw  me  come  out  of 
the  sash-window  door,  go  to  a  stable-yard 
the  other  side  of  the  house,  mount  on  horse- 
back and  ride  away ;  that  he  observed  the  sash- 
doar  was  left  pai'tiallj  open ;  that  he  walked  by 
it,  and  saw  the  room  empty;  there  was  only  a 
dead  wall  opposite,  the  place  was  solitary,  no- 
observed  ;  that  his  Master  directed  him  to  lift 
np  the  sash  eently,  enter  the  room,  and  deposit 
the  knife  and  the  casket  in  a  large  walnnt-tree 
bareau  which  stood  unlocked  near  the  window. 
AH  that  followed — his  visit  to  Mr.  Viaors,  bis 
accusation  against  myself,  hia  whole  tue — was, 
he  said,  dictated  hy  bis  Master,  who  was  highly 
pleased  with  him,  and  promised  to  bring  nim 
safely  throngL  And  here  he  turned  round 
with  a  hideous  smile,  as  if  for  approbation  of 
his  notable  clcvemees  and  respect  for  his  high 
employ. 

Mr.  Jeeves  had  the  curiosity  to  request  the 
keeper  to  inquire  how,  in  what  form,  or  in  what 
manner,  the  Fiend  appeared  to  the  narrator, 
or  conveyed  his  infemaT  dictates.  The  man  at 
first  refused  to  say ;  bat  it  was  gradually  drawn 
&om  him  that  the  Demon  had  no  certain  and  tn- 
TariabJe  form ;  sometimes  it  appeared  to  bim  in 
the  form  of  a  rat ;  sometimes  even  of  a  leaf,  or 
aframncnt  of  wood,  or  a  msty  nail;  but,  that 
his  Master'a  voice  always  came  to  him  diatinot, 
whatever  shape  he  appeared  in :  only,  he  said, 
with  an  air  of  ^eat  importance,  his  Jester,  tbia 
time,  had  nacionalj  oondesoeoded,  ever  since  ha 
left  the  asytnm,  to  communicate  with  him  in  a 
much  more  pleasing  and  imposing  aspect  than 
be  had  ever  done  before — in  the  form  of  a  beau- 
tiful jonth,  or,  rather,  like  a  bright  rose-eolonred 
ehidow,  in  which  the  featorea  of  s  yoong  man 


were  visible,  and  that  he  had  heard  the  voice 
more  distinctly  than  UEmal,  thoii};h  in  a  milder 
tone,  and  seeming  to  come  to  hmi  &om  a  great 
distanoe. 

After  these  revelations  the  man  became  sud- 
denly disturbed.  He  shook  &om  limb  to  limb, 
he  seemed  convulsed  with  terror ;  he  cried  ost 
that  he  had  betraved  the  secret  of  his  Master, 
who  bad  warned  him  not  to  describe  hia  appear- 
ance and  mode  of  communication,  or  he  would 
give  his  servant  np  to  the  tormentors.  Then  the 
maniac's  terror  gave  wayto  fury ;  his  more  direfnl 
propensity  made  itself  declsred ;  he  sprang  into 
the  midst  of  his  frightened  listeners,  seized  Mr. 
Vigors  by  the  throat,  and  woold  have  strangled 
him  bnt  for  the  prompt  rush  of  the  superintendent 
and  his  a^xUites.  foaming  at  the  month,  and 
horribly  raving,  he  was  t^en  manacled,  a  strait- 
waistcoat  thmst  upon  him,  and  the  noup  so  left 
him  in  charge  of  his  captors.  Inquiries  were  im- 
mediately directed  towards  such  circumstantial 
evidence  as  might  corroborate  the  details  he 
had  BO  minutely  set  forth.  The  pnrBe,  reoogniaed 
as  Sir  Philip's,  by  the  vaiet  of  tue  deceased,  was 
found  buried  under  the  wych-elm.  A  polic«- 
man  despatched,  express,  to  the  town  in  which 
the  maniac  dechired  the  knife  to  Lave  been 
purchased,  brought  back  word  that  a  cutler  in 
the  place  remembered  perfectly  to  have  sold 
auch  a  knife  to  a  seafanng  man,  and  identified 
the  instmnient  when  it  was  shown  to  bim. 
From  the  chink  of  a  door  ajar,  in  the  wbU 
opposite  my  sash-window,  a  maid -servant, 
watching  for  her  sweetheart  (ajonmeyman  car- 
penter, who  habitually  passed  that  way  on 
going  home  to  dine),  had,  though  unobserved 
by  tne  murderer,  seen  him  come  oat  of  my 
window  at  a  time  that  ooiresponded  with  the 
dates  of  his  own  story,  though  she  had  thought 
nothing  of  it  at  the  moment.    He  might  be  a 

Ktient,  or  have  called  on  bnsioess ;  she  did  not 
ow  that  I  was  from  home.  The  only  point  of 
importance  not  cleared  up  was  that  which  re- 
lated to  the  opening  of  the  casket — the  disap- 
pearance of  the  contents ;  the  lock  had  been  un- 
questionably forced.  No  one,  however,  could 
suppose  that  some  third  person  had  discovered 
thenidin^-plaoe  and  forced  open  the  casket  to 
abstract  its  contents  and  then  rebury  it.  The 
only  probable  supposition  was,  that  the  man 
himself  had  forced  it  open,  and,  deeming  the 
contents  of  no  value,  had  thrown  them  awn 
before  he  had  hidden  the  casket  and  pnrse,  and, 
in  the  chaos  of  his  reason,  bid  forgotten  that 
he  bad  so  done.  Who  could  expect  that  every 
link  in  a  madman's  tale  would  be  fonud  ia- 
tegrel  and  perfect  P  In  short,  little  importance 
was  attached  to  this  solitary  doubt.  Crowds 
accompanied  me  to  my  door,  when  I  waa 
set  free,  in  open  court,  stainless ; — it  was  a 
triumphal  procession.  The  popularity  I  had 
previoaalv  enjoyed,  soperseded  for  a  moment  bv 
so  horrible  a  ^isrge,  came  hack  to  rae  tenfo1<^ 
ss  with  the  reaction  of  generous  repentance  for 
a  momentary  doubt.  One  man  shared  thepuhlic 
favour — the  young  miT  whose  scuteness  had 
delivered  me  from  the  peril,  and  cleared  the 
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truth  from  so  awful  a.  mjstery  ;  but  Mftrgrave 
bad  escaped  from  congratuUtion  and  compli- 
ment ;  he  hod  gone  on  a  visit  to  Strahan,  nt 
DetralConrt. 

Alooa,  at  last,  in  the  welcome  sane  tuary  of  mj 
oiTDhome,  what  were  mTthongfats?  PromineiLt 
amongst  tium  all  was  tbat  aiMrtion  of  the  mad- 
man, which  had  made  me  shudder  when  repeated 
tome:  hehadbeangnidedto  themnrderand  Co 
all  the  sobseqaent  proceedings  bj  the  Inminous 
shadow  of  the  baautifol  joath^the  Sctn-Lieoa 
to  which  I  had  pledged  mjself.  If  Sir  Philip 
I)erval  could  be  beheved,  Mararave  was  pos- 
sessed of  posers,  derived  from  iragmectarj  re- 
oolleclions  of  a  knowledge  acquired  in  a  former 
state  o(  being,  which  would  render  his  remorse- 
less intelligence  infinitely  dire,  and  frustrate 
the  endeavours  of  a  reason,  unassisted  by  similar 
powers,  to  thwart  his  desigus  or  bring  the  law 
against  his  crimes.  Had  he  then  the  arts  that 
ooold  thus  influence  the  minds  of  othen  to  serve 
his  fell  purposes,  and  achieve  securely  his  own 
evil  enos  through  agencies  that  could  not  be 
traced  home  to  himself  ? 

But  for  what  conceivable  purpose  had  T  been 
subjected  as  a  victim  to  influences  as  mnch  be- 
yond my  control  as  the  7ate  or  Demoniao  Neees- 
aity  of  a  Greek  Myth  P  In  the  legends  of  the 
dassic  world  some  augnst  sufferer  is  oppressed 
by  Powera  more  than  mortal,  but  with  an 
ethical  if  gloomy  vindication  of  ius  chastisement 
— he  pays  the  penalty  of  crime  committed  by  his 
ancestors  or  himself  or  he  has  braved,  by  airo- 
gatiu{^  equality  with  the  gods,  the  mysterions 
oaiamity  which  the  gods  alone  can  inflict.  Bat  I, 
no  descendant  of  Felops,  no  (Edipns,  boastful  of 
a  wisdom  which  coula  interpret  the  enigmas  of 
the  Sptunz,  while  ignorant  even  of  his  own 
birth— what  had  I  done  to  be  aiugled  out  from 
the  herd  of  men  for  trials  and  visitations  from 
Uia  Shadowland  of  ghosts  and  sorcerers  F  It 
would  be  ludicrously  absurd  to  suppose  that  Br. 
Lloyd's  dying  imprecation  ooala  have  had  a 
prophetic  effect  upon  my  destiny;  to  believe 
that  the  pretences  of  mesmerism  were  spe- 
eiaUy  favoured  by  Providence,  and  that  to  ques- 
tion their  assumptLons  was  an  offence  of  pro- 
fanation to  be  punished  by  exposure  to  preter- 
natural agencies.  There  was  not  even  that 
congruity  between  cause  and  effect  which  fable 
ae^s  in  excuse  for  its  inventions.  Of  all  men 
living,  I,  animaginative  disciple  of  austere 
science,  should  be  the  last  to  become  the  sport 
of  tbat  witchcaft  which  even  imsoination  re- 
luctantly allows  to  the  machinerr  of  poets,  and 
science  casts  aside  into  the  moulay  lumber-room 
of  obsolete  superstition. 

Rousing  my  mind  from  enigmas  impossibh 
to  solve — it  was  with  intense  and  yet  with  mosi 
mckneholy  satis&ction  that  I  turned  to  the 
image  of  Lihan,  rejoicing,  though  with  a  thrill 
of  awe,  that  the  promise  so  mysteriously  con- 
jejei  to  my  senses,  had,  here  too,  been  already 
fauJUed — Margrave  had  left  the  town ;  Lilian 
was  no  longer  subjected  to  his  evil  fascioa- 
.  tion.  But  an  instinct  told  me  that  that  fasci- 
nation had  already  produced  an  effect  adverse 


to  all  hope  of  lif^piness  for  me.  Lili»i's 
love  for  myself  was  gone.  Impossible  other- 
wise that  she — in.  whose  nature  I  had  al- 
ways admired  that  generous  devotion  which  is, 
more  or  less,  insepwable  from  Uie  romanoe  of 
youth — should  have  never  conveyed  to  me  one 
word  of  consolation  in  the  hour  of  my  agony 
and  trial :  that  she  who,  till  the  last  even- 
ing we  had  met,  bad  ever,  been  so  docile,  in 
the  sweetness  of  a  nature  femininely  submis-  . 
sive,.to  my  slightest  wish,  should  have  disre-  I 
garded  my  solemn  injnnction,  in  admitting  Mar- 
grave to  aoqaaintance,  nay,  to  familiar  intimacy; 
and  at  the  very  time  when  to  disobey  my  m- 

ionotioas  was  to  embitter  my  ordeal,  and  add 
ler  own  oontempt  to  the  degradation  imposed 
upon  my  honour !  No,  her  heart  most  be 
wholly  gone  from  me ;  her  very  natnre  wholly 
warped.  Au  union  between  us  ni^  become  im- 
possiUe.  My  love  for  her  remained  nnshattered; 
the  more  tender,  perhaps,  for  a  sentiment  of 
compassion.  But  my  pride  was  shocked,  my 
heart  was  wounded.  My  love  was  not  mean 
and  servile.  Enough  for  me  to  think  that  she 
would  be  at  least  saved  from  Margrave.  An- life 
associated  with  his! — contemplation,  horrible 
and  ghastly ! — from  that  fate  she  was  saved. 
Later,  she  would  recover  the  effect  of  an  in- 
fluence happily  so  brief.  She  might  form  some 
new  attachment — some  new  tie.  But  love  once 
withdrawn  is  never  to  be  restored — and  her  love 
was  withdrawn  from  me.  I  had  but  to  release 
her,  with  my  own  lips,  from  our  engagement- 
she  would  welcome  that  release.  Moumfal  but 
firm  in  these  thoughts  and  these  resolutions,  I 
songht  Mrs.  Ashleigh's  house. 

OHATTBE  XUL 

It  waa  twilight  when  I  entered,  unannounced 
(as  had  been  my  wont  in  our  ^miliar  inter- 
course), the  quiet  sitting-room  in  which  I  ex- 
pected to  find  mother  and  child.  But  Lilian 
was  there  alone,  seated  by  the  open  vrindow,  her 
hands  crossed  and  drooping  on  her  knee,  her 
eye  fixed  upon  the  darkening  summer  skies,  in 
which  the  evening  star  had  just  stolen  forth, 
bright  and  steadfast,  near  the  pale  siokle  of  a  half- 
moon  that  was  dimly  visible,  but  gave  as  yet  no 
light. 

Let  any  lover  imagme  the  reception  he 
would  expect  to  meet  from  his  betrothed, 
oominff  into  her  presence  after  he  had  passed 
triumpnsnt  through  a  terrible  peril  to  life  and 
hme — and  eonceiva  what  ioe  irose  my  blood, 
what  angmsh  weighed  down  my  heart,  when 
Lilian,  turning  towards  me,  rose  not,  spoke 
not — gaxed  at  me  heedlessly  as  if  at  some  indif- 
ferent stranger — and — and But  no  matter! 

I  cannot  bear  to  recal  it  even  now,  at  the 
distance  of  yeius !  I  sat  down  beside  her,  and 
took  her  hand,  without  pressing  it;  it  rested 
languidly,  passively  in  mine — one  moment ; — I 
dropped  it  then,  with  a  bitter  sij^L 

"  Lilian,"  I  said,  quietly,  "yon  love  me  no 
lower.    Is  it  not  SO  r' 

3ia  raised  her  eyes  to  minc^  looked  at  me 


oyGoogk- 
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wiitfdU^,  and  pmaad  herluitd  on  faer  forehead, 
than  etii,  in  a  atrango  mioe,  "Did  I  erer  bte 
jtm?    'Srhatdajauaemf" 

"liiiaii,  Liliaii.nnM70Qnelf;  arejtmitot, 
vlule  jtm  speak,  under  some  epell,  aome  infln- 
•BM  idtiofa  jou  cuDiot  desonbc  nor'  aoeonnt 
hmV 

Sbe  pniaed  a  laomaat  brfora  she  nswend, 
etlmlj,    "  NoJ    Again  I  ask,   vhat  do   jon 

"mnidoXmeaaP  Do  yon  (inget  that' we 
an  betnriiied  t  Do  yon  forget  bow  oftea,  md 
baw  reotutir,  our  tows  of  affeotion  and  oom. 
atsun  barn  Men  eiriiat^ed  f 

"  No,  I  do  not  forget ;  but  I  mnft  ham  de- 
(NiredjoD  and  niTseli " 

"  It  b  ina,  Acn,  that  joa<  hn  ms  no 


"  Bnt,  oh,  Lilian,  is  it  tbat  jvar  heart  ia  only 
otosadtomef  or  is  it — oh,  aiuwu' truthfully' — 
iaitgiraatofluotherF — toliiin — to  liira — against 
vhoK  I  warned  jon,  whom  I  in^^red  job  not 
to  teoehe.    Tell  me,  at  leaat,  that  jou'  lore  is 

not  fNRB  to  llargnv» " 

"lb  him — loTetohim!   Oh  no-^io '' 

"What,    then,    is    jout    fsaliut.   towaida 

himr 

Lilian's  faee  graw  nsihl^  paler — mai  in 
that  dim' light.  ^'I  luiow  not,"  sbn  said,  si- 
■oat  in  a  whisper^  "b«t  it  ia— parti;  a«a— 

"  ^ifhatr 

"  AbhoBBQCe !"  sbe  said,  almost 'fleroelj,  and 
mae  to  Iter  feet,  with  a  wild,  defring  start 

"  If  that  be  BO,"  I  said  gratlj;  "^n  woald 
not   grieve    vera   70a   ncTer    ag&m   to    see 

"  But  I  shall  see  him  again,"  she  mnrmored, 
m  « tone  of  weot^  sadneaa,  and  sank  baek  once 
BOK  into  her  cbair. 

**  I  think  not,"  said  I,  "and  1  hope  not.  And 
aaw bearme  and  heed  me,  Liliaa.  It  is enoneh 
for  me,  no  matter  what  jonr  feeliags  towardi 
MSther,  to  hear  from  rcnrBelf  that  the  a&o- 
tion  yon  (hwb  prohased  for  nte  is  Rons.  I  n- 
buB  JOB  from  joar  trolli.  If  folks  sak  whj 
WB  two  henoeforth  separate  the  lires  we:  iuii 
agreed  to  join,  yon  maj.sav,  if  70a  pleaae,  that 

Soould  not  give  your  haai  to  a  man  who 
known  Uie  taint  of  a  felon's  prison,  even. on 
a  fidae  charge.  If  that  aeem*  to  ;on  an  on- 
gcoerou*  reaion,  we  will  leave  it  to  jour  mother 
to  find  a  better.  Esi«weUl  for  jont  owo: sake 
Lean  yet  frfil  hapninnB  -  ^appinfaii  to  bear  that 
jm  do  not  love  the  man  agauwt  wbom  I  wan 
ymi  still  more  Mlenm];.  than  before  I  WilljDu 
not  give  me  your  bmd.in  narting— and.  bavel 
■ot  spokrai  joor.own  wishr' 

Bho  tamed  awa;  her  face,  uid  resiiped  bet 
bald  to  Die  in  lilenae.  Silently  I  held  it  in  min^ 
and  my  emotions  nearly  stifieaiae.  OnesjmphNn 
ofr^;Tet,a[reluotaaee,anlier  pHt.andlsbeald 
have  follen  at  her  feet,  audi  oriad,  "Uonotlat 
aabieak.a  tie  whioh  out  vowB  should  hikv»  made 
indisBoluble ;  heed  not  my  oflece — wrung  ftom 
a tottond' hcaiL    lou  aaaiub'liave  oeuedto 


WBAI  WINS  D0E3  FOR  U& 

Ju  a  Ittuned  and.  able  dissartalian  on-Tbe 
Vina  and  its  Produota,  by  the  late  Dr.  Atthaod. 
of  Bordeaux,  in  ntnidi  the  sobjeet  is  ticHted  of 
nndec  the  eeientifto  heads*  of  "  Ampriogrnihy" 
and  ".Snologv,"  tenng  derived  from  the  Gneek 
word)  (or  " tiie  vine^' and  "wine,"  an  inaaiij 
is  instituted  n  to  what  !■»  been'  the  re^in- 
flnenae  of  a  moderate  use  of  wine  on  Uie  )ikj- 
sioalaod  moral  onaiiition.  of.  nations,  and  the 
question  asked'  if  it  be  true  that  wine  baa 
uwajye  proved  one  of  the  mo«t  aolive  agenta 
of  avitiaation.  Dn  Aitbaud  is  cA  opinion  tikat 
tliia  inflnenee  baa  boem  highly  beneficial,  and 
that  otviiiaation  would  be,  so  to  apeak,  "no- 
whm,"  without  the  asajataooe  of  Uw  mioe  of 
the  grape.  Being  vcsy  mnoh  of  the  dootoi's 
way  of  thinking,  thoo^  not  disposed  to  agree 
with  him  in  everything  be  uja,  we  pmpoae  ta 
show  how.  he  esidewoura  to.  dcmcmstzata  his 
pnopoaition. 

Wherever  tiie  entii  ia  not  oovend  with  ioe 
and  eternal  snows,  man  baa-  alw^s  been  ^e  to 
find  the  means  of  existanoe,  and  to  make  it  out  in 
OK  way  or  other, .  fay  the  assstanoe  of  the  planto 
and  auimala  which  he  took  away  with  him  &om 
the  Qarden.  of  Edcai.  Iba  dog,  the  hoiae,  md 
oenij  have  followed  him  tbroaghont  tha  old 
wotid;  bat  the  vine,  a'plant  wfaic^  only  pro- 
spen  in  tonpente  reeion^  idMndoaed  him  sa 
Boon  aa  he  esUblished  himself  in  high  latitudea. 
It  muat,ohsenea Dr.  Atthaod,  havetMcn  acnel 
agfpravstion.of  the  penalU  inSioted  on  the  po». 
twity  of  Adan^  tbn*  to  ba  obliged  to  sepante 
from  the  joyoaa  plant,  wliose  froit  waa  aUe^  in 
so  great  a  degree^. to  mitigate  tho  scfedty  of 
maf  B  pnnishmtsiti  Ba&ire  Ibe  eateasioa  of 
oommeroialtelaticttB,  wfan  nationylived  ajnr^  if 
waa  easy  to  draw,  the  line  <A  demarcation  vhu^ 
divided  the  peMile  wbA  enjoyed  tb«  privil^^  tit 
giowirw  wine  fromthoiB  iriio  were  by  natme 
deprived  of  it..  Tbey  formed- two  diatinot  races 
of  the  human,  species:  one  barbarous,  t^ 
other  dvilised;  one  Etationary  in ' 
other  progresaive  iu.tbe.Bev^ 
la  the  eyes  of,  Zoroaster,  Phdo  Aristotle,  nsl 
Cioero,  the  barbarian  he  waa  who  inhabited  tha 
rcgioiu.whtte  wine  waa  nnknawn;  tBidBaoh,in 
their  day,  weie  the  Scythian,  snathe  Sarmatian, 
and  tha  verjp.Ganl  bimaelE,  while  for  oiviliaation 
tbn  twncd  to  the  winB^produana  ooantoea  o£ 
the  East. 

At  this  rlirtanne  of  time  it  doee-not  mndi  oen- 
oem  oa  to  know  wita,,  amomgii  tbe  mai^  to 
whomi  the  credit  has  bean  given,  fint  taught 
mankind  tO'  drink  wina..  &cchua  mar  bare 
planted,  tha  vine  in  India,  Naak  ' 
Osiris  m  I^n>*>  S*to™  r  ' 
waa  suoh  a geatlenm)  i  ,      ^._ 

nhose  existence  there  are  many  doabts)ioSpaBni 
but  whoever  the  first  wine-grower  m^  havo 
been,  he  flnuiabed  ii^aneaaiem  loncv  outaide 


idia,  Naak  in  Aaani^ 
(alwi^  Nppeaing  there 
in  Cret^  ana  Gerjon  {ot 
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tho  northern  tropic,  and  his  tmohing  traTelled 
westsud.  It  ia,  indeed,  a  cironmBtaace  woith^ 
of  note,  that  civiliMtiaii  and  the  vine  h»e  their 
otiffiii  alike  in  the  north,  and  that  neither  are 
indigenoiu  to  the  wnith.  Also  is  it  noticeable, 
that  vherevei  the  {(tane  ripens,  there  flouriah 
all  the  arta  that  ohuflj  tend,  to  make  lire  en. 
jojnble..  Dr.  Aithand' expanda  tbia  faot  rnio  a 
tomewhat  abaolute  ajstem  with  a-  degree  of 
modes^,  tnithfulneasr  and  impartiality,  viiioh 
ate  wooderM  even  in  a  E'renchmaa. 

"  It  maj,"  he  aaya,  "  be  aawrted  vith  lure- 
stricted  truth,  that  cinlisation  is  a  flower  vMoh 
onl;  grows  ^ntaneonslj  in  the  soil  that  pro- 
dnces  the  vine ;"  and  he  adds :  "  There  are  two 
kinds  of  civilisatioQ :  the  one  native,  Bpontaneoos, 
active,  and  lirelj ;  the  oUier  oommonioated, 
feehlo,  accideoUl,  and.  reflected.  A  people  ani- 
mated b;  a  native  civilisation  ia  like  a  laminoiu, 
bomins  atar,  which  draws  within  its  orbit  a  crowd 
of  satellites,  vanned  bj.ita  heat,,  and  enlightened 
b;  its  isfs;  ihis  people  is  a.misaionarj  of  oivili- 
aalLon,  and  its  initiator ;.  upon  it.  weighs  the 
heavj  re^mnaibilitj  of.  guimns  the  course  of 
homanitv  all  ovBE  the  globe.  In  Borope,  Athraia, 
Borne,  glorenoe,  and  Paris,  are  the  i<ji'*lmg 
points  whence  have  proceeded,  at  different  pe- 
riods all  Uie  laws  which  have  regulated  the 
moral  world.  England,  Germanjr,.and  B,ussia, 
offer  to  observatioD  classes  more  or  lessnumeroos 
of.  men  excesslvel;  civilised,  but  th.«  people  in 
those  countries  are  genendij  barbarous;  while 
in  Greece,. in  Ualj,  and  throughout  Franoe,  the 
whole  people  possesa,  or  have  posiesied,  tlia 
sovereigDtf  of  mind  in  all  its  plemtude!" 

"  But,"  oontinnea  the  authuaiaatio  and  ap- 
preciative doctor,  "this  supreme  privilege  of 
the  pontificate  of  civilisation,  graoted  to  the 
eaaentiallj  wine-o^wing  popuUtion,  is  accom* 
panied  bt  cruel  drawbacks;,  the  palm  of  the 
nvtjr  often  crowns  their  apoatolate.  To  them 
belong  the  agitations  of  the  forum,  the  iuces- 
aant  struggle  of  libertj  against  slaverj"  (no- 
thing of  the  kind  was  over  heard  of  m  beer- 
drinking  England!),  "to  them  revolutions; 
to  them  that  laborious  fermentation  of  ideas 
whence  issue  human  digoitj  and  life,  as  the 
wine  flows  froui  the  bubbUng  vat  1  The  eicea* 
give  development  of  light  too  often  blinds  and 
precipitates  them  into  ab;;we3  nnknown  to  those 
Damons  which  receive  dviliaation  read^-made, 
purified,  and  elaborated ;  as  a  plant  reoeivea  the 
nji  of  the  sun,  as  the  helpless  child  drinks  in 
the  maternal  jnilk.  Baintlj  and  dreamv  Qer- 
manj,  commercial  Hollaod  and  Engiaml,  mili- 

,  I    tar^  Pmaaia  and  Eoasia,  live  at  the  present  day. 

I  entirely  on  the  life  of  France.  Under  the  in- 
fliience  of  the  same  civilising  breath,  Spainand 
Italjr  seem  also  to  desire  lo  be  bom  again." 
(This  was  written  just  before  the  little  aSsir 
it  Solferino.)  "Amongst  those  peoples,  so 
different  in  race,  in  manners,  in  religions,  the 
upper  classes,  who  all  drink  the  {Eternal  wines 
of  Ifrauee"  (some  of  them  also  sipping  Rhine 
wine,  together  with  a  little  port  and  sherry), 
"  have  a  tendoncj  to  draw  uearec  M  her  wiiji 
■entimenta  of  peace  and  ajmpathj.;  titej  imi- 


taU  in  their  hterature,  their  theatre"  (this 
is  a  iDBlaiiclioiv  fact),  "tlieir  Uuguage"  (in 
EDgiland,  we  talk  French  "without  a  master," 
which  is  more  than  oor  neighbours  can  say), 
"  their,  diess"  (no  1  not  tiieir  hats  I),  "  their 
customs"  (fartunatelv,  not  all.  of  them],  "  the 
modala  which  reach  them  from  Paris ;  while  the 
popular  masses,  whose  character  is  harsh  and 
sour,  like  the  vulgar  drinks  with  which  thevare 
impctgiialed"  (compare  a  glass  of  mild  ale  or 
foaming  stout  with  vin  de  Suresues,  or  the  vin 
bleu  that  stains  the  gutters),  "feel  nothing  but 
jealous;  o^  and  hatred  against  us.  The  miracle 
of  Baoolius  civilising  nanons  and  taming  tigers^ 
ia  rniraduced  in. oor  own  dars !" 

Having- settled  the  fact  that  Erance  li  at  the 
top  of  the  tree  of  tuvihsation,  the  doctor  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  the  causes  He  scouts  the 
idea  that  dviliaation  depends  on  olimate,.  or 
race,  or.  even  on  the  ingenious  theories  of 
philosopherg^  eoonomists,  and  Hooialiats,.  and 
asks  if,,  independently  of  these,  tiiece  be  not 
another,  t^nt  whose  power  has  hitherto  been 
ignored,  bub  which  his  a  right  to  an  eminent 
plaoe  in  the  domain  of  history.  One  of  tbs 
moat  prominent  aphorisms  of  BrilUt-Savarin, 
the  phdosophtcal  gastronome,  is  t^e  following-; 
"  Tell  me  what  you  eat,  and  I  will  toll  you  what 
,  6a  are !"  But  Dr.  Artband  changes  this  form 
of  speech.  "The  wittj  magistrate,"  he  says, 
"^prooched  the  ffuth ;  but  he  would  have 
shown  her  in  all  her  beautiful  nudity,  had  he 
written :  '  Tell  me  what  vou  drink,  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  yon  are  1  If  I  demonstrate 
physiologically  and  historically  that  the  use  of 
good  wine  has  been  the  most  manifest  cause 
of  those  greit  and  luminous  developmenta 
of  the  human  mind,  whicii,  at  different  epochs, 
have  attracted  the  world'  towards  the  regions 
of  a  higher  oivilisatioD,  X  shall,  I  think,  nave 
introduced  into  soieooe  a  new  element  which 
will  contribute  its  share  towards  solving  the 
great  problem  of  the  oonraDa  of  social  pro- 
greas.' 

Basing  his  opinion  upon  that  of  Desoarte^ 
Dr.  Arthaud  growa  metaphyiicalrand  lays  down 
the  j[)roposition  that  the  perfectioniog  of  ho- 
toamty  upon  earth  depends  principally  on  pbr- 
sioh^y  and.  the  scieDoe-  of  health.  In  the 
terrestrial  coudition  in  which  it  has  pleased 
Qod  to  place  the  soul,  that  divine  and  inaU 
terable  part  of  ourselves  is,  as  it  were,  buried 
in  the  depths  of  our  material  oi^anism.  The 
senses,  true  observatories,  are  the  means  which 
Che  soul  employs  to  plaoe  itself  in  relation 
with  tie  rest  of  the  creaiion.  Whatever  maj 
be  its  own  activity,  it  can  only  act  on  unpres- 
siona  transmitted  by  the  senses  and  the  quality 
of  its  impressions  influenoes  the  nature  of  its 
jndgmenis.  We  can,  therefore,,  readily  under- 
stand how  necessary  it  is  that  Uie  senses,  or  the 
material  instruments  charged  with  die  duty  of 
placing  the  soul  in.  oommunication  with  tha 
external  world,  should  be  in  oonditions  fuvoat' 
able  to  the  cWrness  and  energf.  of  the  suisa- 
Lions.  The  function  of  receiving  impressions, 
orof  niwiw  the  aoul  in  ooiiuniuiioa,with.  lutt 
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tnre,  eKeatiaUj  deTolns  u|)on  the  nerret,  and 
the  uerrouB  centies  in  whicd  the;  tenniiute. 
In  order  that  the  nervoiu  sjstcm  ahoold  Uts 
and  mtnifest  it*  life  bj  seoBibilitj,  it  is  neces- 
tan  that  it  sbould  constantly  be  ia  contact 
with  a  Bangnineoua  ourrent :  as  soon  as  the 
blood  fails,  oi  iU  drciilating  moTement  ceases, 
life  is  extinct.  It  Eoffioes,  then,  to  point  oat 
this  erand  phjaiol<^cal  phettomena  of  life, 
maai^ting  itself  bj  the  contact  of  the  nrrroQS 
sjst«m  witti  the  blood,  to  let  the  iofloence  be 
Been  which  snch  or  such  a  constitatioii  of  the 
Uood  mar  exercise  apon  the  energy  and  the 
nniility  of  this  nuoifeststiou.  We  may  con- 
sider the  ssngaineoDs  Bystem  as  a  raat  Teserroii 
into  wtdcb  are  finally  cooTcyed  the  sabstances 
■baotbed  by  the  diRestiTe  oi^ans,  the  longs,  and 
the  integuments:  all  drinks,  all  natritire  mat- 
ters extracted  from  food  or  medicine,  every- 
thing that  passes  icto  the  blood,  either  to  be 
iocorporatcd  in  the  oi^^ism,  to  inflnence  it,  or 
to  be  expelled  from  it.  "  Do  you  think,"  ex- 
daims  Dr.  Artfaaud,  "  that  the  blood  when  mixed 
vith  generoos  wine  will  act  npon  the  nerres  in 
the  same  manner  as  when  in  its  weakened  con- 
dition it  is  incorporated  with  toast-snd-water  F 
^ut  is  the  fundamental  point  of  our  physiolo- 
gical question." 

Every  kind  of  drink,  the  doctor  goes  on  to 
•ay,  gives  to  the  blood  a  peculiar  modifica- 
tiun ;  and  so  (but  the  doctor  omits  this  con- 
gideration)  does  evety  kind  of  meat.  It '  is 
upon  his  dictnm  alone  that  the  doctrine  of 
internal  remedies  is  based.  When  a  medical 
man  prescribes  a  tisane,  or  draught  of  any 
kind,  it  is  jnst  as  if  be  shonld  say  to  the 
patient,  "Ton  will  mingle  such  a  substance 
with  your  blood,  in  order  that  the  latter  may 
cause  its  inflncnce  to  be  felt  on  the  whole 
nervous  system,  or  only  on  a  particnlar  part 
of  it,  according  as  to  whether  the  medicine 
has  a  ^neral  or  local  action."  Is  it,  then, 
Borprismg  that  different  drinks  mixed  with  the 
blood  should  act  upon  the  nerves  in  various 
wajsP 

In  reply  to  this  question.  Dr.  Aithaud  enters 
into  a  comparative  examination  of  the  different 
effects  produced  by  wine,  coffee,  and  tea,  the 
liijDids  most  in  use.  That  which  diatinguishes 
wtne  from  all  other  drinks,  is  its  general  action 
npon  the  bamau  economy.     Taken  in  moderate 

n titles,  it  increases  tlie  energy  of  all  the 
ties;  the  heart,  the  brain,  Uie  secretive 
organs,  the  moscular  system,  all  gain  by  its  use 
an  increase  of  sensible  vitality.  Fliny  tells  us 
that  by  ivine  the  blood  and  inward  heat  of  man 
are  nonrished ;  Sheridan  gave  us  his  reason  for 
drinking  Tine,  that  it  made  his  thoughts  flow 
freely,  or  rewarded  them  when  they  came ;  and 
we  learn  from  lago  that  "  good  wine  is  a  good 
familiar  crcatoie,  if  well  used."  Wine  asso- 
ciates itself  generously  with  all  our  functions ; 
h  fortifies  a:^  barmoniouslj  exerts  them,  while 
other  Auids  act  like  those  medicines  which  only 
lend  their  activity  to  a  single  organ,  and  far 


from  increasing  the  general  bannony,  the^  only 
troidile  it.    CraFee,like  wine^  excitea  nUlity, 


but  it  only  stimnlatea  those  portions  of  the   | 
brain  in  which  are  seated  the  mind,  properly  ao    , 
called,  and  the  powers  of  speech.    Its  special 
property,  then,  a  to  give  birth  to  a  clear,  uvelv,    ' 
and  ready  eloguenoe,  which  is  never  tronbled  by    ' 
the  emotions  of  passionate  conviotion ;   nnder    | 
the  action  of  coSee  the  heaxt  remains  perfectly   | 
calm.    It  is  a  ooffGe.drinker  himself  who  has    t 
said  that,  in  order  to  express  a  sentiment  cor- 
rectly, it  was  absolate^  necessary  not  to  have   ' 
felt  tt.    Coffee  is  the  drink  U>at  belongs  ex-   [ 
clnsively  to  peopto  who  live  only  for  themselves;   | 
it  is  tlie  ptotootiTe  agent  (a  spedous  argn-  I 
ments,  of  nnical  aneera,  of  aharp,  cruel  witti-   i 
mms,  of  aU  that  delimits  tiie  el^ant,  nsed-np,   ' 
heartless  worid  of  fashion.  Tea,ontheotherhaad, 
addresses  itself  neither  to  the  heart  nor  to  tiie 
head;  it  merely  stimnlates  the  liver  and  the 
kidneys.    These  properties  explain  why  tea  fad- 
litates  digestion  m  slnecish  stomachs,  and  why 
tea-drinkers  (these  are  Di.  Arthaud's  own  senti- 
ments) are  inclined  to  a  melancholj  seriousness, 
to  coldness  of  manner,  and  little  disposition  to 
talk :  the  doctor  does  not  even  except  old  ladies. 
Tea  prodnces  in  individuals,  and  in  nations  where 
it  is  in  general  nse,  a  slight  tendency  to  hypo- 
chondria; so  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  tea- 
drinker  to  be  a  jolly  good  fellow.    Bespecting 
certain  properties  of  tea,  Dr.  Arthaud  adduces 
hia  own  personal  experience,  and  draws  some 
conclusions  which,  at  all  events,  have  novelty  to 
recommend  them. 

All  the  senses,  he  says,  are  flattered  by  wine. 
"  In  my  youth,  when  I  worked  very  liard,  I 
used  to  dnok  a  great  deal  of  tea  at  Dreakfatt, 
and,  notwithstanding  my  passion  for  music,  I 
detested  morning  concerts.  Since  I  have  ana-  I 
lysed  and  experimented  upon  the  cause  of  mj 
sensations,  I  am  satisfied  that  my  melophobia 
was  caused  by  the  astringent  action  of  the 
tea  on  my  nervous  system  in  general,  and^m  | 
my  Bconstio  nerves  in  particular.  The  porerhr  ' 
in  musical  genius  of  great  tea-drinkers,  soca 
as  the  Chinese  and  the  English,  arises,  in 
my  opinion,  from  no  other  cause.  It  is  well 
known,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Bacchus  has  no 
more  faithful  disciples  tbanmusidausitigBncral. ' 
In  the  province  of^  Roussillon,  where  the  wines 
are  perfomed  and  full  flavoured,  to  express  the 
pleasure  caused  by  a  glass  of  good  wine  the 
people  say,  when  tbey  drmk  it,  that  they  hear  the 
angels  sing !  This  sayine  tends  to  prove  that 
wine  flatters  the  sense  ofhcaring,  and  makes  U 
experience  light  and  gentle  hallucinations."  Not 
musicians  orilj,  hut  actors  have  furnished  mar- 
tyrs to  this  species  of  "gentle  ballncinatton." 

Having  considered  wine  as  the  exciting  sgent 
of  the  pbjsical  and  moral  activity  of  man.  Dr. 
Artbaua  proceeds  to  show  that  a  strict  geo- 
graohical  correlation  exists  between  the  culture 
of  tDe  vine  and  the  intetlectual  development  of 
humanity.  In  Asia,  in  Afnca,  and  in  Europe, 
the  viae  baa  never  been  cultivated  with  a  view 
of  converting  its  fruit  into  wine,  outside  the 
Eone  comprised  between  the  thirtieth  and  the 
fiftieth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  where  also 
have  floorished  the  eiviliaattona  of  Japan,  China, 
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Perai*.  CiuJdRa,  Jodtn,  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  France. 

Of  Japan,  in  illiutratioa  of  Iiis  theory,  Dt. 
Arthaud  tajs  that,  althoi^h  ciTilJsation  u  evi- 
dent inita  beautiful  manafaoturee  of  silk,  porce- 
laiD,  and  lacquer-ware,  it  is  almost  stationaij. 
The  vine  grtrwi  there,  but  it  is  only  cultiTaled 
for  its  fruit,  tea  and  saici,  a  Jdnd  of  beer  made 
with  lice,  being  the  onl;  drink ;  bat  Br.  Ar- 
thand  thinks  that  wine  maj  have  been  made  in 
Japan  by  an  earlier  raoe  of  iababitants  than  the 
present,  and  that  cifilisation  stopped  short 
where  we  find  it,  when  the  Japanese  neglected 
thebeqoest  of  tbeii  predeoeaton. 

Ibii  which  is  a  doubt  with  respect  to  Japan 
is  a  certaintj  wiien  we  turn  to  China,  wine 
bavins  been  made  in  great  quantities,  and  pre- 
served  in  vases  buried  in  die  sand,  long  before 
the  Christian  era;  and  the  Cbiuese  poets  sang 
its  praises  in  verse  worthy  of  Anaereon,  Horace, 
or  B^rauger.  The  provinces  offered  the  wine 
of  honour  to  their  governors,  and  even  to  their 
supreme  ruler,  the  latest  iustaiioe  of  tbis  pre- 
sentation occnrring  in  A.D.  1373,  when  the  city 
of  T^-yueo  paid  its  tribute  to  tbe  Emperor  Taitt- 
sou.  A  school  of  economists,  however,  arose, 
who,  in  view  of  an  increased  population,  per- 
suaded the  emperors  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  to  destroy  the  vines  and 
plant  com  in  their  stead ;  nor  were  these  de- 
crees revoked  till  1787,  when  the  vine  was 
again  introduced  into  some  of  the  more  tempe- 
T^e  latitudes  of  Cliina.  It  is  to  the  destruc- 
tion alluded  to  that  Dr,  Arthaud  ascribes  the 
dedeosion  in  the  national  cbaractei  which  ren- 
dered the  Chinese  an  easy  prey  to  tiie  invading 
Tartars. 

On  his  way  towards  Persia,  Dr.  Aithaad  in- 
cidentally adduces  Cashmere  as  a  viue-growins 
country,  observing  tliat  its  produce  very  mucn 
resembles  Malmsey  Madeira,  and  pointing  to 
their  shawls,  to  attest  their  civilisation.  Persia, 
in  respect  of  wine,  is  the  Eastern  rival  of 
Pronc^  the  provinces  of  Erivan,  A^erbijon, 
Irak,  and  Faraistan  producing  vintages  that 
rival  the  best  growths  of  Europe;  amongst 
them  the  wine  of  Sliirai,  which,  although  a 
trifle  below  the  latitude  fixed  by  Dr.  Arthaud, 
is  of  world-famed  celebrity,  and  worthy  of  the 
Terse  of  Hafiz.  The  best  viueyards  of  Persia 
are  situated  in  the  mountainous  districts  that 
atretch  from  the  Persian  Qulf  to  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  Sixty-five  kinds  of  grape  are  grown 
there,  its  cultivation  being  abandoned  to  the 
Ghebers,  the  Armenians,  and  the.  Jews;  for, 
though  the  Mohammedan  pact  of  the  popiUation 
drink  wine  without  scruple,  they  assert  that  the 
infringement  of  the  law  of  Islam  cousists  in 
making  the  wine,  not  in  drinking  it-^  conve- 
nient oonelusion,  which  satisfies  their  ood- 
sdeoces,  and  enables  them  to  gratify  their  incli- 
nations. Pure  wine,  however,  is  not  for  the 
topers  of  Ispalian  and  Teheran,  the  Jewish  and 
Armenian  dealers  ministering  to  that  fondness 
for  narcotics  which  tend  so  greatly  to  enervate 
the  East,  by  mixing  myrrii,  incense,  and  the  juice 
of  the  Indian  hemp  with  the  finest  growths. 


Egypt  barely  touches  the  vinous  sone,  the 
greater  port  of  its  territory  belon£;ing  to  regions 
condemned  in  ancient  times  to  nieratic  immo- 
bility. It  was  below  the  thirteenth  degree  that 
Thebes,  Meroe,  and  Memphis  adored  Typhon, 
the  Bod  of  night,  and  where  the  stupidity  of  the 
people  caused  them  to  fall  prostrate  before 
onions  and  crocodiles.  Yet  Egvpt  preserved 
one  spark  of  life— but  it  was  above  the  thir- 
teenth d^ree — the  wine  of  Antilla,  ^'rown  near 
Alexandria,  being  the  choicest  seen  at  the  ban- 
quets of  Antony  and  CLeopatra.  The  civilisa- 
tion of  Egypt  Dr.  Arthaud  despises:  their 
architecture  wss  heavy,  and  as  to  the  Sphinx, 
what  is  it,  be  exclaims,  but  the  perfect  type 
of  immobility,  with  its  languishing  attitude  and 
its  profound  somnolence  1 

Oa  the  Attic  shore,  however,  civilisation  at 
once  raised  its  throne,  and  the  vineyards  of 
Greece  were  Doeiistent  and  equally  famous  with 
her  poets,  her  artists,  her  orators,  her  physicians, 
her  statesmen  I  In  such  estimation  was  wine 
held  amongst  the  Greeks,  not  oul;  fur  its  flavour 
but  its  vivifjiog  properties,  that  Asclepiades,  the 
highest  medical  au'thoritv  of  Greece,  auid  of  the 
drink  which  Homer  bad  called  "  divine,"  that 
"  wine,  by  its  activity,  wss  a  power  equal  to  that 
of  the  gods !"  But  the  conquests  of^ Alexander 
in  the  Esst  were  fatal  to  the  moral  superiority 
of  the  Greeks.  The  naiwitics  of  the  laojs 
beyond  the  Himalaya,  from  the  bauks  of  the 
Indus  to  the  for  oS  isle  of  Taprobano,  reacted 
upon  the  Peloponnesus.  Bacchus  gave  up  a 
part  of  his  empire  to  incense,  myrrh,  nard,  and 
opium,  and  with  the  introduction  of  lliese  drugs, 
art,  science,  and  literature  declined,  and  uie 
civilisation  of  Qceece  passed  with  the  vine  into 
Italy.  On  that  voLcanJo  soil,  the  Greek  wius 
gained  in  "  tannin"  (its  tonic  priacipic)  and 
strength  what  it  lost  insweetness,  delicacy,  and 
perfume.  After  the  conquests  of  Sylll  and 
Ciesar,  which  opeaed  new  countries  to  Roman 
activity,  commercial  relations  with  Greece  and 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  were  multialied. 
The  astringent  wine  of  lAtium,  on  the  tehles  of 
the  patricians,  gave  way  to  the  Falemian  of 
Campania,  the  light  Omphacite  of  Lesbos,  the 
Phaneon  of  Chios,  and  the  Saprian  of  Arvisio, 
whose  perfume,  Fliny  tells  us,  embalmed  the 
banquet  halls.  Tasus,  Corcyra,  Condia,  Rhodes, 
and  Bcaros,  furnished  vast  quantities  of  delicious 
wines,  and  uuder  their  inSuence  the  gloomy, 
political  genius  of  the  Romans  was  softened, 
and  they  became  accessible  to  poetry  and  the  arts. 
"  Captive  Greece,"  says  Horace,  "  took  captire 
her  fierce  conqueror,  and  introduced  her  art* 
into  rude  Latium."  Athenian  elegance  peoe- 
trated  into  the  language  of  Rome,  into  her  man- 
ners and  her  decorations,  and  with  the  intel- 
lectual progress  went  hand  in  hand  the  cnltiva- 
tion  of  the  vine.  Wine,  indeed,  was  always 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  in  Italy,  and  Horace 
has  summed  up  its  good  qualities  iu  these  re- 
markable lines :  "What  does  not  plenty  of 
wiae  incite  to  F  It  discloses  secrets ;  compels 
the  ratification  of  our  hopes ;  urges  on  tho 
coward  to  light;  removes  caie  from  troubled 
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miiidg ;  tcacbes  tbe  nts.  'Wfaom  ban  not 
flowing  enps  made  eloqneiltT  Whom  Imve  ^y 
not  mode  fne  uid  faappj  under  pincliii^ 
poterty  F" 

'Bat  if  the  Tine  ms'nnoiiii^  the  most  actire 
oanses  of  Homsn  ^reatoesa,  it  beeunie,  at  & 
later  period,  by  the  ■whirl  oF  Fortune's  *heel, 
the  csuse  of  its  decny,  eiercismg  on  imiiicible 
attraction  on  the  people  of  tbe  Nortb,  the 
GaUb,  the  Cimbri,  tlie  Lombards,  tbe  Sueri,  tbe 
Ootbs,  and  all  their  hordee  who  marched  to  the 
conquest  at  tbe  Italian  Tinewds.  Happily  for 
the  rest  of  the  woiid  tfaey  did  not  destroy  in  this 
instance,  but  if  they  drank  hard  and  paid  no 
score,  such  of  them  as  lettmred  to  their  native 
lands—the  Gauls  and  tbe  Goths,  foriustanoe — 
took  with  them  the  civiLtBing  Tine  and  planted 
it-beeide  their  pleasant  raTines.  Oanl,  howe* er, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  its  hiaton,  was  no 
stranger  to  the  rine,  the  Phoctean  colony  that 
founded  Masailta  fMarseilles)  having  planted 
it  on  the  banks  of  tbe  RbOne.  But  its  cultira- 
tion  did  not  extend  far  from  the  Mediterranean 
shore,  and  the  warlike  mhabitsnts  of  remoter 
Gaul  scented  the  vineyards  of  Italy  from  afar, 
and  poured  through  the  -passes  of  tbe  Alps  to 
gratify  their  desire.  To  thb  eanse  Lity  di- 
rectly ascribes  their  irniption.  "Attracted  by 
8xe  saTOoT  of  out  Miits,  and  principally  of  oar 
wine,  which  wan  for  them  a  pleasure  before  on- 
known,  they  crossed  tbe  diriding  mountains:" 
When  Cnsar  eonquered  Gaul  be  found  vineyards 
in  various  parts  of  tbe  country,  and  has  recorded 
it 'as  his  opinion  that  tbe  wine  of  'Narbomie 
(whence  we  get  flctitious  port)  was  'inferior  to 
some  of  the  growths  of  eitbet'Greeee  or  Ital^. 
l^e  vine,  indeed,  made  such  rapid  progress  m 
OftuI,  that,  under  the  preteit  tbal  there  were  too 
many,  and  that  it  hindered  tbe  production  of 
com,  Domitian,  the  fly-killer,  in  one  of  hieway- 
ward  &\b,  ordered  all  tbe  Tines  in  Gaul  to  be 
tooted  up ;  a  proof,  if  any  were  wanting,  of  -Uie 
law  degne  of  bis  intelligence,  jnst  able  to  eom- 
piehena  the  spirit  of  resistance  to'trranny  that 
abides  'in  the  iuiee  of  the  grape.  It  was  re- 
serred  for  Probos,  s  mau  of  genius  and  leBne- 
ment,  to  restore,  after  two  centuries,  the  deso- 
lation caused  'by  Domitian,  and  once  more  the 
Tine  found  its  ooogeoial  home  in  Gaul.  In  a.d. 
816,  Baint  Martin,  tbe  patron  saint  of  Tours, 
introduced  it,  with  the  3iiapel,into'the  TalW  of 
the  Loire;  and,  in  830,  the  Emperor  JdW) 
Mosed  it  to 'be  cultivated  in  the  neigllbouibood 
of  Paris.  But  it  bad  already  taken  root  on'tliB 
banks  of  the  Gironde,  for  Ausoniiu,  'wlio  wrote 
about  tbe  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  praising 
tbe  oysters  left  by  tbe  sea,  on  the  shore  of 
M^doc,  says'of  them  that  they  were  "  as  moob 
esteemed  on  tlie  tables  of  the  emperon  as  the 
Bjcelient  wiuee  which  they  obtained  from  Bor- 
deaux." "  Thos,  in  the  fourth 'century,"  says 
Dr.  Artbftud,  "Ibe  vine  flourished,  tlien  as  now, 
in  the  Deological  basins  of  tlie  Bhone,  fbe  Ga- 
ronne, tlie  Loire,  the  Beine,  and  the  Bafiue.  The 
people  prepsjed  by  tbe  use  of  vine  to  under- 
stand the  Iruib,  became  rapid  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity."   The  J^raoks,  who  neit  beoome  niastws 


of  flte  eofl,  drawn  thitber  by  'the  irreaiftiUe 

attraction  of  the  vine,  negleated  nothing  to- 
wards ita  'improvement.  They  carried  their 
regard  for  it  so  far  asto  give  to  the  enolasurei 
in  which  it  was  'cnltivated  tbe  name  of  "  vigm 
noble,"  whence  by  cormption  earns  the  word 
"  vignobie"  rtiae^ard) ;  and  the  month  of  Oi>- 
tober  was  called  m  their  language  "the  month 
of  wine."  "  And  no  sooner,  observes  Dr. 
Arthaud,  "  bad  these  eonquerora  rained  the  en- 
chanted cup  to  their  lips  than  they  demanded 
baptism  of  the  Church  of  GanL" 

Four  elements,  continues  Deetor  Artiiaad, 
"  govern  the  early  history  of  Franoe :  the  people, 
tbe  Qallicfin  Gliurch,  the  kings  of  f  rankian  rao^ 
and  wise.  Tbe  people  cast  aside  their  resent- 
ment aninst  the  foreign  prinoee  whom  thor 
Church  had,  in  some  sort,  nationalised  by  bop- 
tism,  and  who  gave  eridence  of  a  lively  sym- 
pathy in  that  speciBs  of  cultiratitHi  which  was 
most  popular.  Wine  was  the  intermediate  pomt 
between  the  other  three,  and  for  more  than  a 
tiioasaod  years  these  element*  presided  in  nnion 
over  the  (festiniea  of  Pranee.  This  anion  lasted 
till  the  year  1567,  a  fatal  -period,  when  tliat 
sidcly  pnnce,  Chsrlee  the  Nin^,  sprung  from  a 
m^saiiianoe  between  the  noble  race  of  France  aiul 
the  crafty  houae  of  Mediois,  led  astray  by  per- 
Sdioiis  counsels,  sought  to  extinguish  Lhe  moral 
activity  of  the  French,  in  order  to  favour  the 
usurpations  of  the  coirrt  of  Rome  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  liberties  of  the  Qallicau  Churob, 
and  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  This  king  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  who,  like  Domitian,  massacred 
his  own  Christian  snbieots,  issued  an  ediot  fol 
the  destruction  of  tiie  largest  vin^ards  in. 
France,  and  limited  the  quantity  of  ground  whiiA 
every  proprietor  gave  to  the  culture  of  the 
wine.  Benrj  tbe  Third,  tbe  king  of  the  League 
also  ifflued letters. patent,  in'l&78,  'for  rooting 
up  the  vineyards  in  the  neigbboorhood  of  Bor- 
deanx,'  a  decree  which  was  ruthlessly  carried 
into  execution.  Under  Henry  tbe  Fonrtb  and 
Lonia  the  Thirteenth,  and  dnriog  the  reign  df 
Lonis  the  Fourteentb,  until  that  monarch  be- 
came the  slave  of  Madame  de  Maiutenon  and 
the  Jesuits,  a  better  administration,  whioh 
knew  the  value  of  the  wine,  left  to  each  indivi- 
dual ttte  -right  of  oultiveting  the  soil  in  the 
manner  which,  in  his  judgment,  most  conduced 
to  his  private  Interests."  This  liberality,  how- 
ever, was  lost  sight  of  when  Lonis  the  Fifteenth 
oame  of  age.  He  signalised  that  event  by  a 
decree  dated  June  6th,17Sl,  eimdemningeTet; 
proprietor  to  a  Bne  of  three  thonsaod  frangg 
who  planted  vines  without  royal  permiiiioli. 
"This  act,"  saye  Dr.  Arthand,  "sounded  tiM 
death-knell  of  tbe  Frenob  monarohy."  Some 
other  acta  Ind  their  share  in  thisoataatrophe; 
but  the  good  doctor  is  ho  muoh  in  earnest  with 
'  is  subject,  that  it  would  be  oniel  not  to  let 

im  have  it  all  his  own  way.    Observe,  tha^ 

hat  he  conoludes  from  the  deoadence  of  vino 
culture. 

As  long  as  wine  was  held  in  'honoQi  \>j  all 
classes  of  society,  tbe  brilliant  qualities  of  the 
Freneh  people  rmiderad  them  the  Bret  of  modem 
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tiniM.  A  Io;)J''«nd  genenoB 'COot^e,  gsietj 
and  Tiruit;  of  mmd,'pitriotMm,'eloqaenee,  tbe 
exqaisite  Bentiment  of  penomtl  dignity  allied  to 
an  eicessire  politeoeu,  tOKcther  vitli  an  im- 
aiatible  tendency  towB^  .the  cbanu  of  social 
life,  were  the  principal  features  of  the  national 
ohaiaoter.  Bat  wwn  coffee,  t«a,  and  tobaoco 
snccesaivel;  ooenpied  a  place  in  their  habits, 
each  of  these  more  or  less  deleterioua  agents 
imprinted  a  seosible  altecation  on  these  fine  and 
noble  attribntea;  and  not  withstanding  the  con- 
tinnons  action  of  yriae  upon  the  Fteoeh  people, 
"  who  still  possMs  the  best  blood  in  Europe," 
the  cloae  obserrer  ma;  remaik  deterioratiog 
modifications  in  the  oleamess  of  their  thought, 
the  precision  of  their  speech,  and  the  fraolLOnd 

1'ojoufl  eipreasioa  of  their  aspect.     Above  all, 
iteratore,  that  sincere  aai  elevated  token  of  the 
Snios  of  a  natbo,  has   reoeirad  a  fatal   blow 
rough  the  iBtraduotionuf  theae  morbid  agents 
into  the  usual  TegiineD.    Ihe  caeanngeinent 

K'  en  by  Heniy  we  Vomth,  Bicheliea,  and 
nis  the  Fonrteeoth,  to  the  ooltiTation  of  the 
Tine,  apeedil;  bore  fruit.  Bnmg  [jiote  glorioaa 
lagus  (for  t^  eardmal  was  Me  king  of  his 
day),  the  rery  beat. sort  of  people  frequented 
the  taroma  ;  and,  under  ^e  infloenoe  of  their 
aaaociation,  aroae  that  laminons  Uterary  cod- 
atellatkiD  of  whitfa  ConieiUe,  Hollfere,  la  foa- 
taine,  Pascal,  Baoine,  Booauet,  and  F^n^on, 
wore  the  noet  brilliaat  stan.  Under  Louis 
the  Fifteenth  (what  happaned  while  that  wine- 
bibber,  tiie  Begont  Orleans,  .nJed,  Dr.  Ar- 
thaud  does  sat  aa;),.the  uae  of  coffee  having 
become  geaeial,  men  of  letlecs  no  loager  as- 
aemUed  round  l^e  battle.  lDSt«ad  of  meeting 
At  tbe  Croii:  de  Lorraine,  whare  Boileau  eom- 
poaed  hia  Chapeloin  D^coifi'^  oi  at  the  ilCouton 
Slaa<^  where 'Bacine  wrote  LeePlaidaiira;  the 
wilaoif  the  eighteenth eantDijmthered.taKether 
at  theCaf^  fiooope.  To  a  literaUre  fall  of 
TJgoDT,  warmth,  and  eaaTiotion, .  sucaceded  one 
that  was  polished  bat  e(M ;  witty,  bat  witluHit 
the  sign  of  true  geniua ;  phiiaao)^oal,  bntwith- 
oat  religions  vitality,  mocking  but  uninfortBed 
bj  that  sprit  of  lo%  and  wise  entictaca  which 
attaidfB  tad  STerthrovs  viae.  Who  does  not 
lacogniae  the  cerebial  stimnlns  prodnoed  by 
ooflee  in  the  vrtitiiigs  of  Voltaire,  of  Diderot,  of 
D"  Alcnh«t,'  of  Qiiaun,  of  Bewmardiais,  and  of 
Fiedeiiek  of  Praaaia  ?  .Tbaae  van  ocnprehsBded 
vvaiythiB^  spoke  adiainbly  of  eroytiuiig, 
laugned. nearly,  at  eveiylhing— but  felt.nothing. 
l^e  alternate  influenees  of  wine  and  ooffse 
made  thenueivGB  apparent  in  nearly  M|ual  da- 
greeanp  to  1816.  At  this  period  tbe  li&CTatora 
of  Fiance  left  behind  theaa  a  taste  fat  tea 
amongst  the  higher  orders,  and,  "  perhaps,"  an 
inclination  for.  beer  anumgat  the  people.  These 
hjpoohondriao  drinks  restricted  uie  use  of  wise, 
and  from  this  epoch  (observes  Dr.  Artfaaud)  dates 
that  pale  and  meuoahtdy  literature  in  which 
lakes,  fogs,  the  noon,  oonvents,  tomhe,  eathe- 
diala,  and  aaiutt  of  atwe,  played  a  principal  part 
in  delichtiag  a  pensive  and  ridwalous  jeooease. 
Id  1830,  Uie  pcactioe  of  wn"'"'^g  betsme  uni- 
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paUio«tHeta,  the  ebdis,  the  etit»,  and  the'tmna 
of  FrancB  TeaemUed  then  (how  much  awie 
now  I)  *Mt  censers, "  wheoeearoee  towards  irri- 
tated heaven  an  odoor  af  tbe  foulest  deaorip- 
tioD."  Tliis  pervacUng  iKrootiiBi  icon  revealed 
its  affects  in  aoeial  facta.  Idleness  took  poaaee- 
sion  of  the  miBd,'the  actintr  natural  to  youth 
gave  place,  to  a  aecpticalcanleaaneas,  tkepower- 
MBtoesg  ofanbatitottngaetsror  wMies  ledio 
gnrveia  ■uatakei  in  the  Danditet  of  life,  and 
wants  ivmained  sapeiiorto  the  necesaaiy  energy 
whieh  ahaald  have  satisfied  them,  fiocidttnn, 
that  great  svideaoe  of  the.  helplesmeas  of  the 
rndinooal,  eaaie  forth  all  armed  with  the 
sophisms  generated  by  emckiiig.  Tbe  idle 
naturally  daoirad  to  get  itd  of  the  task  of  lott- 
ing far-work  and  earning  their  bread,  kevia^  to 
the  State  to  support  them,  their  eote  creed  btug 
that  which  'tau^t  them  to  live  at  the  expense 
of  others. 

These  are  Dr.  Atthand'a  infeienoea  frem  even 
a  partial  substitution  of  "  Uie  weed"  for  the 
nobler  plant ;  but  he  omsoles  himself  with  the 
idea  that  the  French  get  rid  of  a  bad  h^t  as 
quickly  as  Uiey  eontrra:t  one,  and  that,  as  soon 
as  they  become  convinced  that  the  naniotic  herb 
enervates  the  will,  lowers  thatoneof  thenwvons 
system,  is  with  old  men  the  canie  of  a  host  of 
paralvtic  afCections — such  as  paralyaia  of  the 
spinal  marrow.and  premature  weakening  of  the 
brain, — and  with  young  men  an  infiaity  of  lie* 
and  neuralgias,  and,  graver  still,  of  idleness, 
which  engenders  indigence,  the  mother  of.  nenr 
moral  deviation,— then,  he8ay^  the  French  will 
abruptly  abandon  smoking,  and  in  the  "  goddMS 
bottle"  (la  dive  bonteille)  vriJlreoever.  the  moral 
and  physical  health  of  their  ancestors  I 

Dr.  Artbaud  wimld  hardly  ba  a  Ktnohman, 
and  a  lover  of  French  wine,  if  he  did  not  wind 
up  with  a  parting  d^  at  ^eer,  and  the  pet^ 
wlio  delight  io  it.  He  admita  the  excellence  of 
Hungarian  and  Rhenish  wines,  and  ascribes  the 
highest  qualities  to  the  people  amongst  whom 
they  are  produced ;  obserringtiiat  ftince  Met- 
temic^,  the  most  prominent  amongst  modem 
German  statesmen,  owed  his  superiority  to  the 
stimDlaling  qualities  of  hta  own  Jobanntsbeig; 
and  saying  of  the  Geraian  pe0|Je  genenlly, 
that  if  they  had  multiplied  their  wine-stceks  in- 
stead of  tlieir  hcqia  and  pipaa.  tkej  would  low 
sbce  have  aequirad  a  nore  coBTDaudug  pditjoal 
position.  But  the  doctor's  study  of  the  panl- 
teliam  between  wine  and  civilisation  would,  he 
says,  be  incomplete  without  easting  a  glance  at 
tlie  CDuntriea  which  lie  beyond  the  vinous  Kue. 
"  I  cannot  foihear  to  notice  that  the  tendency 
of  theie>eountries  is  tomrda  a  state  of  inimo- 
biiity.  Inoapable  of  creating  or  improving  any- 
thing by  theirown  unassisted  efforts,  all  Aeu 
institutjons  have  for  tlieir  object  the  stability 
and  preservation  of  the  knowledge  they  have 
acquired.  There  are  countriea  naturally  de- 
prived of  wine  that  know  how  to  procure  it  by 
means  of  commerce"  (iJiia  is  a  great  admission)  ; 
"  there  are  othan,  favoured  byMeaven,  who  oau- 
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not  enjoj  it  bj  reiuon  of  detpotiam  or  ignorance ; 
and  others,  again,  cansame  wine  ia  vuiablc 
qnantitiea,  according  to  jmrailing  eooDoioical. 
or  medical  prejudices.  But,  howsTor  this  may 
be,  the  social  comlitioii  of  tliese  people  con- 
firms,  ererjwhere,  and  nitbotit  excepttoo,  thi 
great  law  which  decrees  that  the  civuiaation  of 
a  nation  is  slIvms  in  proportion  to  the  qnslit; 
and  qnantitv  of  the  vine  it  drinks."  And  the 
converse  of  this  proposition  he  aaaerti  to  be 
eqaall;  tme.  "Let  it  never  be  foivottea  that 
the  ahstocrao J  which  f^ovems  England  drinlu 
claret  onlj ;  that  the  middle  dasaea,  who  are  ita 

Sat  aupport,  absorb  the  generoua  wines  of 
rtngal  and  Spain;  and. that  beer  and  apirits 
are  abandoned  to  the  common  people,  who, 
consequence,  cannot  possibl;  take  anj  part 


public  affairs;    for  a  brain  impregDAted  witii 
iDgthem. 


,iregnAtG( 
is  utterly  incapable  ofiinderatand- 


What  the  gentlemen  who  read  the  debates  at 
the  Red  Lion  and  the  Blue  Anchor  will  say 
to  this,  is  a  qnestion  for  them  to  settle  with 
the  ahude  of  our  Bordeani.  doctor. 


BOSEUART  FSOM  THE  CAHALDOLI 
UOKABTEBT,  KAFLBa 
'Sot  on  Ihs  breast  of  the  nncoatdona  dead, 
Breitbe  out  thj  life,  0  meUnclioIy  leaf! 
Bnt  on  a  hurt  that  tears  of  blood  bai  tbed 
Lie,  like  a  mnaap,  qnalnt  ud  inMt  and  brief, 
Froni  ReM  ootlirlng  GdcT. 
The  bcimit-hin  o'er  (be  Tolaptaaai  tonn, 
Kone  mij  fgrget  that  ever  nsted  than; 
God,  who  made  beantj,  can  Thine  ejei  look  down 

On  earthly  vidon  wider  and  more  fair 
Than  ]*onder  gorgsona  pletare,  apiead  by  Thee, 

FotthosaCamaldolif 
The  ocean  IsoghB  imid  Ita  storied  iilu. 

Bathed  ID  fresh  rainbcwe  by  tbe  evening  iMna. 
Tbo  mountain  borne,  wboeo  terrora,  with  Iba  amilee 
Of  this  warm  region  Snabed  with  com  and  winc^ 
Hoke  baimonj  divine. 

Tlie  spreading  pine  abova  the  olive  gr^ 
Hia  canopj  of  orient  emerald  flings ; 

The  Bolenm  OaJu,  whoae  leavei  no  toi^  decay, 
Like  giant  palriareha  mormur  holy  things ; 

WbiaperiDg,  "Be  mute,  look  forth,  and  bend  thi 

TeblestCamaldolil" 

For  han  Devotion  hath  ordained  a  cell 
AlooMaaatill  and  narrow  a»  the  tomb; 

When  woddly  thonght  ihall  ne'er  intrude  to  dwell— 
ySm  paMlon  shall  pravoke,  nor  hope  ahall  Uoom, 
So  awfnl  is  the  doom. 

The  apeechlesa  minik,  bedde  hia  open  grave 
Uoat  meditate  hia  ;eara  on  yean  away : 

iMt  Klaga  ba  crowned,  let  mad  rebalUona  ravi 


And  why  not  gather  to  ratnat  like  this, 

Poor  weary  heart,  that  tean  of  blood  hast  shed  ? 

yrhj  not,  won  brow,  bend  to  the  icy  kiaa 
That  laals  anotlicr  of  the  liriog  dead  ?— 
Thy  boidc  ia  weU-nigh  read— 


The  ball  toUa  "Angdoa"— tbe  song  hath  di»l; 

Tfae  autumn  glory  faded  off  the  hill; 
With  none  to  tend  tbae  left,  with  all  to  chide, 

Why  atruggle  on,  perplexed  and  pining  still  t  — 
They  have  a  rest  for  even  auch  as  thea. 

Those  mute  Camaldoli. 
The  breeze  waa  in  the  flex  bough,  and  spoka 

Clear  to  my  heart,  as  oracle  of  old ; 
"And  wbenfore,"  aaid  the  Angel  of  the  Oak, 

"  Shouldat  t/uitt  in  cerements  of  oblivion  cold, 
Thy  waning  life  enfold? 
"  To  some  the  barvcst-fleld,  whose  reapen  tire 

Only  from  age; — to  some  the  raiUess  sea  ; 
To  others,  pathway  np  Increasing  fire, 

And  stacpett  towatd  its  cloee ;  be  tjila  fortbeal 
Life  claima  ita  lone  ones  to  endure  and  dare, 

Duped— stricken   home— pressed    bard   by  doll 

^inio  shall  not  fly  from  Care." 


RUSSIAN  TRAVEL. 

FBOST  UTKB  A  DECEHBER  THAW  :  BISK  BT 

THXSIVEK. 
I  HATE  a  journey  from  Moscow  southward  of 
eight  hundi^  versts  before  me,  and  the  sooner 
I  am  off  the  better,  for  hare  I  not,  for  no  fault 
of  my  own,  been  twice  in  the  hnnda  of  the  police, 
and  has  it  not  cost  me  in  two  days  foni  pounds 
for  bribery  P  A  low  land  journey  in  Russia 
with  one's  wife  and  children,  is  a  thing  to  flinch 
from :  but  I  desired  to  see  Russia  to  its  inner- 
most ;  I  desired  aJao^  yet  more,  to  fulfil  rnv  en- 
gagements, and  having  already  come  six  nnn- 
dred  versts  upon  the  wa^,  I  could  not.,  as  an 
Enghshmon,  tarn  back.  Having  decided,  there- 
fore, on  the  "padaroshni"  and  the  free  post 
route,  I  hastened  to  the  governor .  general's 
office,  but  was  told  that  a  pndarosbni  was  not 
needed  for  that  road. 
"  Go  to  the  free  post-office,  show  your  pass- 
irt,  and  jou  will  ^t  horses  and  tarantnsses  aa 
r  as  you  may  require  on  the  main  road." 
At  the  office  referred  to,  which  was  at  the  other 
end  of  Moscow,  I  opened  a  negotiation  for  sii 
horses  and  two  conveyances.  They  had  a  fixed 
— ■■  of  four  kopecks,  or  three-halfpence,  per 
per  verst  (a  verst  being  ahont  two- 
tbirds  of  a  mile)  as  far  aa  Tula,  then  of  thrett 
kopecks  to  Orel,  and  after  that  to  Kharkov,  or 
Cliarkoff,  two  and  a  half  kopecks,  or  rather  leas 
than  a  penny.  For  each  of  tbe  tarantasses  tbe 
charge  was  five  roubles,  or  about  fifteen  and  six- 
pence, to  which  had  to  be  added  ten  roubles  for 
road-money  or  tolls— in  all  the  oost  was  of  about 
two-and-twenty  pounds.  After  traTelling  thos 
on  the  main  road,  I  was  to  leave  it  and  proceed 
as  I  best  could  for  another  one  hundred  and 
eighty  versta,  across  tbe  coontry,  with  roads  or 
without.  By  adopting  this  plan  I  could  travel 
at  what  rate  I  chose,  as  the  conveyancea  were  my 
m  for  the  time  being. 

In  tbe  bottom  then  of  two  tarantassea  wo 
packed  onr  trunks,  portmanteaus,  and  carpet- 
bsgs  as  smoothly  as  possible,  covered  them  nrst 
with  straw,  end  tben  with  feather-beds  and  many 
pillows,  ro^  and  blankets,  while  bread,  tee, 
sngar,  sardines,  brandy,  wine,  pistol-caae,  blun- 
derboM  (belonging  to  our  friend  Hwry),  fur 
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CorU,  cloikki,  felt  boots,  m\.b  legs  reaching  np 
to  the  hips,  aitdamaaa  of  amalL  miscelioneanB 
Inggttge  for  the  jooDger  trarelters,  fiUed  up  the 
conien,  or  were  hnng  roimd  the  insidB  oE  tbe 
vehictes,  and  boxes  vere  stnppedon  the  outside 
with  strong  ropes. 

We  &av  tie  lost  of  Rusmii  civiliutiou  as  we 
passed  ont  bj  the  gate  at  twelve  A.X.,  and 
dashed  on  at  full  stretch,  changing  horses  at 
eveij  siiteea  or  eighteen  TGists.  Station  after 
station  passed  aad  no  rest  from  the  bamping 
and  jostling,  bat  the  road  here  was  flrst-rate, 
and  the  arrangements  with  the  beds  and  pillows 
turned  out  fanouslj.  Lot  no  man,  still  less 
woman  or  child,  ttaTel  in  a  tarantass  withoot 
aueh  safetj-breaks  between  the  bones  and  the 
hard  wood.  We  stopped  at  four  o'clock,  went 
into  a  station-house,  asked  far  the  urn,  and 
dined  on  tea,  sardines,  and  bread.  Then  off 
a^iu  at  the  aame  speed.  Sundrj  bottles  of 
nulk-and-watet,  with  more  solid  Tictual,  serred 
for  our  family  supper,  eaten  as  we  ran.  After 
this  the  children  sang  tbemselTes  to  sleep, 
while  HsiTj  and  I,  fortifieJ  with  brandj-and- 
water  and  pistols,  mounted  guard  on  sepa^ 
rate  boxes  bj  the  drirera,  to  be  ready  against 
mischance  during  the  night.  All  went  well 
daring  the  smaU  hours,  except  that  watch- 
M  oart?  fell  from  his  box  into  a  ditch. 
We  had  to  stop  and  pick  him  out.  Soon  after, 
wards,  he  nodded  his  fur  cap  into  the  road, 
and  when  we  were  obliged  to  pull  up  and  search 
for  it,  attaoked  the  £iver  for  haTing  knocked 
it  off. 

At  three  o'clock,  we  lumbered  iuto  a  town 

called  SerpnkoT,  passing,  as  we  entered,  a  large 

cotton-mill  lie;hted  up  with  gas,  and  eren  at 

that  hoar  in  nil  work.    Here  occucred  one  of 

those  unforeseen  troablea  which  mar  Russian 

travelling,  and  bring  out  the  inventive  ntonej- 

making  powers  of  the  native.   It  was  December. 

"TbeTittle  winter"  had  brought  ice  and  snow; 

thaw  following,  had  melted  these  ;  then  frost 

enough  had  set  in  again  to  harden  the  roads, 

without  making  the  riveis  safe  for  crossing. 

Now,  it  happens  that  the  river  Ova,  whicn 

rises  in  the  southcoun^uearKottrsk,  and  falls 

into  the  Volga  near  Nishm  Novgorod,  running 

through  or  hj  this  town  of  Serpukov,  here  lay 

aoross  one  path.    But  the  pontoon  bridge  bad 

been,  as  usual,  removed  for  tbe  winter;  the 

river  was  enough  frozen  to  prevent  boats  or 

.    baiges  from  crossing,  and  so  we  were  told  that 

:    here  we  must  wait  two  or  three  da^s,  until  tlic 

j    ice  could  be  crossed  s&felj  by  horses  and  car- 

j    riages.     More  than  a  hundred  travelling  equi- 

,    pages,  thus  brought  to  a  stand-still,  were  drawn 

up  on  the  banla,  and  every  hour  more  were 

arriving.    All  the  inns  and  lodging-houses  were 

flUed  by  the  grumblitigs  of  river  and  loe-bonnd 

travellers.     Bread,  tea,  and  all  the  necessaries 

of  life,  including  lodgings,  had  risen  in  price 

!    four  hundred  per  cent.     Even  a  samovar,  Oram 

,    of  hot  water,  could  not  be  had  neder  a  rouble. 

,    Bv  six  o'clock,  we  had  managed  to  ohtaiu  one 

I    01  these  excellent  articles,  and  got  a  capital 

I    breakfatt  out  of  our  own  stores,  Uie  breakfast- 


room  being  the  two  tarantasses  placed  together. 
We  had  come  too  late  to  find  other  shelter,  and 

many  about  us  were  in  a  like  position.  The 
delay  continued  until  ten  o'clock,  when  the  cold 
was  becoming  unendurable.  Helptlienappeared 
in  the  person  of  a  very  wdl  dressed,  polite,  and 
civil  gentleman,  a  baron  and  landholder  of  the 
neighoourhood.  He  took  a  philanthropio  in- 
terest in  our  condition,  bewaued  with  us,  and 
sympathised  with  us  to  our  hearts'  content,  but 
he  said,  "  It  must  be  endured !" 

"Whatl"  I  cried,  "two  or  three  days 
starving  here  in  the  cold  with  women  and 
children  ?" 

"  Yes,  hero  at  Serpokov,  the  river  won't  bear 
for  that  time,  Now,  at  my  place,  twenty  versts 
down,  the  river  is  already  quite  firm  all  the  way 
across.  If  yon  were  all  tiers  you  conld  get 
over  easily,  and  then  'cross  county  a  few  versta 
to  the  main  road." 

"  But  this  is  much  bett«r  than  waiting  here ! 
And  how  are  we  to  get  to  year  plase  P" 

"Ah!"  he  said,  "if  my  time  would  permit, 
I  should  be  happT  to  show  the  way ;  I  have 
spoken  to  some  others,  and  they  are  imploring 
me  togo." 

"  Well,  then,  let  me  implore  yon  also.  But" 
—and  I  hesitated  to  ask  the  question  of  a  baron 
and  landowner — "how  much  will  you  expect 
for  jour  trouble?" 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "vouinsult  menowbysucha 
question !  Am  T  a  Moscorskj  dog,  or  a  Chinor- 
nick,  to  take  money  for  an  act  of  kindness? 
A  little  for  my  men,  who  must  assist,  is  all  it 
will  cost." 

"Well,  let  us  go,,  and  with  all  my  heart  I 
thank  you  for  delivering  us  out  of  this   diffl-    j 

Bv  the  time  a  bargain  had  been  made  with 
the  drivers  for  fresh  horses,  and  another  guinea 
paid  for  each  conveyance  (because  my  posting 
receipt  did  not  inolude  this  deviation  from  the 
main  road),  I  found  more  than  a  doien  other 
equipages  ready  to  start  with  us.     But  they  all 
took  care  to  keep  behbd,  and  let  us  have  the 
post  of  honour,  since  it  might  be  also  the  post 
of  danger.    We  were  preceded,  however,  by  our 
kind,  disinterested  baron,  who  was  leading  the 
way  in  a  tight  oar  drawn  by  a  good  black  noTse. 
There  was  no  road,  nor  semblanoe  of  a  road. 
Our    course  lay  throogh  woods,    fields,    and 
ditches;    over  hills,  and  down  into  pathless 
valleys,  for  the  most  part  as  uncultivated  as  the     [ 
praines  of  America,   but   not   so  fertile.      At    ;; 
length,  after  four  hours  of  horrible  jolting,  and     i 
msny   hair-breadth   escapes   from   overturuiug,    j 
our  caravan  arrived  at  the  point  indicated.    We    1 1 
drew  up  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  surveyed    |! 
thesoene.  Thcriveritselfmigbtbefour hundred 
feet  broad;  the  oppo«ite  shore  was  steep  and 
precipitous.    To  within  thirty  feet  of  the  oanka 
the  ice  seemed  to  be  strong  and  firm,  but  for 
these  thirty  feet  it  was  entirely  free  of  ice,  and 
a  black  giuf  of  deep  and  rapid  running  water 
lay  between.    This  must  be  bridged  across. 
The    baron    gave    B    peculiar    whistle,    and 
soon    about   twenty    men — his    own   serfs— 
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ftnni'tbc  oppedte  bank,  nuuie  their  mty  oatoM 
the  ice,  *nA  mhme  tbe  opea  .mnre&t  at  our 
fsel  prBTOitad  tiMm  from  f^tiog  tonB.ttFej 
•Umped  'and  i)^an  jafafaerutg,  ordoraig,  mad 
tfjmfi,  vitbout  anj  aign  of  an  idea  aa 'to  iriiftt 
ahould  be  dooe.  But  mj  haudj  friend  Harrr, 
taking  an  «xe  &ani  tiie  .tarantasa,  made  for  the 
Beerest  nocMi,,Bud  begm  cnttiog  dawn  tiees. 
^o  of  them  we  nna^ed  to  drag  to  the  nrer, 
and  throw,  'with  one  sad  acrow  to  tbe  solid  ice, 
the  other  resting  on  tlie  bank.  Tlie  baron's 
men  then  cane  to  land,  and. a  bridge  was  soon 
made  b;  tbem,  nnder  flsrrr's  dlrecUon.  'Fb.ea 
the  qoestion  was,  who  would  venture  cattle  and 
conTsjonee  first  across  the  atandar  eKtemporised 
path.  The  iKuasana  all  poaitivelv  tafoaed  to 
itir,  BO. the  Englishmen  made  tbe  first  passage, 
and  xocoeedcd  in  getting  saCel;  to  the  ice;  tiienee 
we  crftwled  ler;  oantiously  to  tiie  other  side, 
and  so  got  safeU  to  land  with  all  aortnpa.  Not 
so  aonte  of  tbe  R »!«««»< 

It  ma;  easii?  be  snppoecd  'that  Harry'e 
bridge  woa  not  as  strong  and  durable  as 
Lcnidou-bridge,  and  be  knew  this,  for  be  aatd 
to  me,  after  we  were  fairl;  OTcr,  "  Borne  of 
;on  Boosliians  had  tketter  mmd  their  ejea  with 
that  bridge,  fifteen  taiantasses  and  forty- 
fire  bones  '11  tryiiCa  mettle."  And  presantlj, 
indeed,  tbe  bridge  did  gire  way  in  the  eantre, 
learin);  a  few  o7  the  main  trees  .at  intarrala, 
and  with  it  down  went  a  tarantaaa  into  deep 
water,  dragging  its  three  horaes  after  it.  The 
poor  brutes  suiiggled  hard,  bat  beinf  tied  with 
strong  ropes  to  ti>e*ehicle,  they  fongnt  in  vain; 
down  thej  were  drawn  farther  and  brther 
bebw  the  ioe.  The  lUisaiani  looked  on  and 
crossed  themselres.  The  driver  of  the  atrug^ng 
horses  had  sunk  with  them,  and  was  entai^glM 
in  tbe  harness,  a  rope  b«ng  twiated  tloooX  one 
of  his  legs.  He  was  makiiig  de«p«mle  efforts  to 
bee  biaiself,  and  had  .got  hold  of  one  cf  the 
et«ss-trees  forming  part  of  tbe  bridge,  :faut  the 
•tmggling  of  tbe  einkiw  hones  soonrpnllcdbim 
off.  At  this  moment  Banj  ahd  along  the:tree, 
holdiagbr  hie: powerful  aims,  and  with  his  body 
in  the  river.  leaw  a  knife  .in  bin  taatli,  and  in 
leas  time  thanlcantell.lWBWiinK.himseUnMuul, 
holding  on  by  one  arm,  and  benahwfonraid  lo 
that  his  faee'tottched  the  water.  TMo.dnawing 
tiiO'knife  from  his  leethJusercKd  the;npe  that 
bound  the  innluokj  diifci.  The  lad's  sorength 
waa  exhausted.  He  loat  hie  hohi.on  the  tree 
and  mmk ;  bntaa  be  roae  the.aecond  time,  pa- 
feotl;  belpltat,  H«m  aeiEed  hie  long  hatr,  and 
having  dragged  biffl.b;  main  alnogth  out  of  1^ 
water,  kid  him  aoTMs  tbe  tree,  ud  .'gTadaallj 
"-'-"'—-'-  '-tlie  bank. 

u)  the  care  lof  hia  .cotinlijinen,  and  oone  over 

inatantU.for  brandy. auldrj  alothas.  <He  cane 
aoToae  the  ume  tree  like  a  eat,.and  ran  to  the 
other  side.  Brandy  was  iqiplied  Llbeially,  both 
inside  and  out,  jolotbcs  were  dragged  from  the 
trunk  to.rspkce  the  wet  and  frozen  ones.  The 
chafing,  nibbisg,  vmdresaing,  dressing,  and  run- 
ning alKiut  to  keep  op  the  circulation,  consumed 
some  tin^,  during  which  *'h^  broken  bridge  had 


iwen  repaired.  All  tbe  qnallnlpeds,  bipadi, 
irttededoonveyanees,  and.  their  freights,  haffbeen 
•af^  got  aorcoa,  eioept  the  one  me  -tarn  go 
domi  with  its  Aree  horsaa,  mdthe  poaryonng 
driver.     "  Where  is  he,"  I  aahad  a  tFaTCUet. 

"  Oh,"  said  be,  with  the  shrag  indiffereBt,  "he 
lies  yonder,  where  yoar  friend  uft  him.  Itiiinlc 
he's  d«td." 

Good  Ood !"  1  fliied,  "  among  so  am  of 
von  has  nothing  been  done  to  brmg  baek  fife'! 
^id  yon  safer  liim  to  lie  f nenng  to  death  F" 

"  Why,  yon  see,  be  doea  mot  belong  to  anj 

le  here ;  beaides,  hemigb6ha*iTbBaodud'irite& 

■■  was  brougbt  out  of  the^waker,  and  if  «>  we 
dare  not  to«oh  him tilltbe'stanoTOg'  oooes." 

"  And 'When  will  the  slanovog  come?" 

"  Ood  knows,"  be  said  (with  tiie  shmg  deubt- 
fdl) ;  "to-morrciw,  or  next  d>j,  or  perhajpa 
longer.  Tbe  man  is  only  a  aerf,  God  did  li 
Wut'e  to  be  doneF    Let  him.lk." 

"What!  Ood  did  it.  Did  not  Gad  holpmj 
friend  to  place  him  on  the  bank  that  you  mi^ 
save  liim.  And  jon  have  let  him  perish  sx 
want  of  a  little  aid.  Ocne  Harry,  yon  and  I 
will  see  what  we  can  do  for  bim,  if  there  be  any 
lifs  left.  'Bring  the  bcandy  and  give  mo  thoae 
rags." 

"  Idatcn,"  said  the  same  traveller  in  broken 
English,  and  speaking  low,  that  none  of  the  rest 
might  hear.  "1  like  the  Engliab,  and  I  tell  yon, 
toMt  him  godead,  yon  are  getting  much  trouble 
if  you  itoueb  bim  more.  The  ainm  will  make 
you  pay  mutdk  mcmey.  'Q«t  getkc  directly.  That 
IS  my  advice,  take  it." 

"  Your  advice  be "  cried  Hmit.    Tbe 

Bnsaian  gave  the  sbmg  ooooluaive,  and  left  us 
to  our  fate. 

When  we  got  across  the  river  again  we  found 
the  imor  fellow  lying  ioat  where,  and  as,  Han; 
had  laid  him  down.  .All  perceptible  life  waa  goae, 
and  he  was  fast  sUffsnuw  into  a  frocen  uunp. 
We  did  all  Ibat  we  oouM,  bnt  Tabbing,  ponr- 
ing,  chafing  with  brandy,  were  withont  ebo^ 
no  one  aaeiBted  ns,  no  cms  even  looked  in  osr 
direction.  Hany  bad  no  doubt  that  he  'waa 
alive  whan  he  bad  left  him,  and. might  then 
eauly  have  been  recovered,  but  all  efforts  were 
now  in'vain.  Auhoor  had  lapsed,  and,  foroed 
to  eonelude  that  be  was  pest  aaving,  ire  reloie- 
tantly  left'him,  and  retmTml'.to  our  anxiooaand 
wearv  women  and  children. 

All  was  soon  ready  for  a  start  np  Ha  ^ja. 
The  other  travelleTS  bad  settleil  aooonnts  with 
the  baron  (for  three  roubles  each  omiveyanee ; 
my  son,  woo  had  seen  them  paying,  toM  nte), 
and  they  were  itrug^ing  np  tbe  precipiton 


banks,  assisted  by  tbe  seds  with 
poles.    It  seen    ' 
the  formidable 


<  seemed  a  despecate  sndi 


ropea  an 
irtaking,  fc 


shaft  after  «haft  in  a  aigug  manner,  and  the 
liippery. pathway  was  only  about  ten  feet  faioad, 
with  no  ledgea  or  parapets  to  save  a  vehicle 
from  lumblingover,  should  tbe  borseaslip  or. ran 
ba^ ;  and  iiie  oatUe  were  cold  and  tired,  the 
roads  were  a  mass  of  slippery  ice.  However, 
we  determined  to  go  with  tne  rest.  The  women 
and  children  began  tbe  asoant  cm  foot,  and  we 
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ven  thati  tO-sMke  aibuh  ap^e  flrstscelivitj, 
wlien  oar  worthy  and  diainterestad  'bonni 
•teppcd forward,  au  naitoaBd  bows,  and*  ~ 
mnat  p^  himtbe  Biaall  Sam  o!  iiutij  roi 
(more  tlian  fbnr  poonde  ten). 

"ThirW  TouUaa!"  I  Hud,  "and  mj  wbKt 
forr 

"For  helping'joa  aorow  tke  titw'," 

"  Wh;  <rou  avaneiona  rascal,  we  bavc  tnlped 
otmelTes  aoroM.  labell  gire  toot  men  a  Htlle, 
but  to  mo.  not  a  kopeok.  Yon  are  no  SCob- 
ooTslj  aog,  nor  ChinoTniek,  yon  know," 

"It  may  be  BO,"  he  said;  "youabonld  not 
hare  come.  Now  yon  are  here  wbat'a  to  be 
done  F  Yon  mvat  pay,  before  jon  taave  here, 
tiiirW  roabln." 

"Jiat  a  kopeok  to  ym,  but  'I  diall  sire  -faalf 
a  mnble  to  ereiy  one  of  Ttnr  iMO  <who  iie^  TI3 
to  get  Mfely  np  ibese  hilla." 

'^  Not  one  of  tfaeK  men  dans  lift  a  hand  to 
help  ludeiEltallbiia.  I  aai  amtoT  ben.  You 
are  now  on.  my  ground  and  in-my  power.  '¥aj 
you  must.  &anlea,"  and  here  a  -peculiar  grin 
tUitminated  his  mtmkey  features,  "  am  I  not 
anting  against  law  to  let  you  go  on  any  tennaf 
Do  jon  not  know  that  jon  hare  drowned  a 
mooebeck,  and  must  answor  to  the  polieef  1 
haTe  seat  for  the  etanorog,  and  'if  you-  don't 
now  pa^me  flftf  Tonhlea  I  ahall  detain  you  till 


men  to  lay  hands  on.me,  lost,  iiatiually<snongfa, 
alt  thaseht  of  eonaequencea,  and  stmsk  faima 
■traigbttoiwud  blow  which  a»it  him  fitamiing 
bai^  a  few  yards.  "  Now  we  an  in  for  it,  Uarn ; 
strong  measmes  s&doliaTp,  Catch  him  t^  the 
neck  ;  pnnch  his  head .whm  Itoll  you." 

"All  right.  Tbefeiyoar  ■lyle,"'cried  Harry ; 
and,  ostcbmg.  him  with  one  fanid,' with  the  Other 
he  adminiatered  one  of  his  ^Ue  taps  on  one 
aide  of  ttte  buon'a  £iice,'which  no  doubt  nude 
the  ipnrks  fly  in  bb  eyes. 

"Turn  t'other  tide,  my  lord,"  cried  Hetif, 
and,  shifting  bis  hold,  he  repeated  the  blow  on 
tlie  otbsr  cDsek.  I  oannet  tell  how  lonr  'this 
would .  bare  continued,  had  I  not  begged  RKrrj 
to  dsnist.  The  lerfa  aesmed  to  be  perfectlj 
paralysed  at  oar  laudacity.  Th«ir  baron,  their 
^nmt,  their  cniel  task-mastn  was  cstabii^  it 
in  bis  torn.  Tbay  did  not  seon  to.be  in.a.Ti«- 
lent:hni^  to  help  him.  In  fact,  I  eould«eea 
look  of  .composed  MttsEaotion  and  enjoyment 
on  their  bees,  Alt  this  mood  was  not  to.be 
de^pended  on,  and  two  nnn  &[«  too  few  to  eope 
with  twenty. 

"  Pitoh  him  into  the  taiantasa,  Harry,  and  see 
that  he  does  not  get  out.  That's  it !  Hand  me 
the  pistols.  Now  look  bare,  you  ndkn,  .who 
diagracetheinamoof  a'gBiitlaT«an,''.aad  Ipnllcd 
from  under  my  vnt  a  eertain  >medal  with  the 
imperial  ribbon  attaahed  to  it.  '"Bee'lhia,ilook 
weL,  I  am  under  the  imperial  proteot)on,,and 
if-'^ — ■"  But  the  moment  hk  eye  oanfrht  the 
wdl-known  stripes,  his  cheeks,  which  Md  been 
orimsoncd  by  the  boiing  of  his  ean,  were 
blanched  with  visions  of  Siberia.    He  became. 


on  (he  instant,  as  aerrile  and  crouching  as  he 
bad  before  been  insolent, 

"Ah,"  he  sail!,  "I  am  in  fault.  Pardon  me, 
my  honourable  sir.  Let  me  out  of  this  to  re- 
pair my  -blunder.  'Dogs,  pirn,  why  don't  you 
help  the  gospodin !  Ah,  strT  why  did  you  not 
tell  nue  at  first?  Pardon!  I  did  not  know! 
■God  help  me  !  1  am  lost." 

■"  Remain  where  jon  are,  and  if  ■an  property 
and  these  conTCTances  go  over  any  of  these  pre- 
cipices, jon  shall  go  with  them." 

Harry  danced  ronnd  the  fallen  great  man  in 
perfect  ecstasies,  shaking  his  great  fiats  in  bis 
lace,  and  hsnlly  to  be  restrained  from  giving 
him  what  he  eulopsod  as  "a  jolly  good  thrash- 

^he  serfs-nowlent  theiraidwiUi  a  will,  under 
promise  of  a  reward.  So  after  a  loog  time,  and 
many  narrow  eaoapea,  we  reached  the  hish 
gTotmd,.and  were  onoe  more  free  to  pursue  toe 
journey.  The  baron  was  liberated ;  the  money 
was  paid  to  the  serfs,  which  might  afterward 
be  taken  from  them ;  and  off  we  drove,  carrpng 
one  of  toem,  as  pilot,  across  the  conntry,  thn't^- 
fire  Tcrsts,  to  gain  the  Tula  road,  which  we  did 
not  reach  nntlf  about  two  hours  after  midnight. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  since  ten  the  previous 
momii^  we'hsd'hadno  Tegular  meals,  and  I  did 
not  now  think  it  safe  to  remain  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. Obtainimr,  therefore,  fresh  cattle, 
we  set  off  again  for  Tula,  which  we  ultimately 
reached  at  noon,  very  cold,  very  tired,  and  very 
hungry. 

But  for  the  difficulty  in  crossing  the  Serpnkor 
river,  we  might  bave  been  in  Tula  twenty  hours 
sooner,  quite  fresh  and  ready  to  proceed  with 
the  second  division  of  oar  journey.  Sat  now, 
for  tiie  lakeof  the  weaker  portion  of  our  freight, 
we  stopped  at  an  inn. 


Iventnue, 

me  t^  as  we  paoae,  wsa  not  the  craft  and 
_np(dity  of  the'baranin  keyring  the  ice  at  the 
sicfe  of  tbe  river  open  for  days,  and  oalcnUtuig 
a  his  lery  of  bkcR  nudl,  but  tbet,  aTter  savins 
mnn^  Ufe  (whidi  Hany  most  certainly  did^ 
^d  when  tbe  others  had  allowed  the  man  to  die 
for  want  of  attention,  even  after  onr  later  ^brts 
to  restore  him,  we  were  liable  to  be  arrested, 
lodged  in  prison,  tried  without  jury,  and  con- 
demned for  murder.  We  could  have  been  &irlj 
condemned 'bj'Russian  tow,  and  the  consequence 
oftoe adventure  to  us,  had  we  not  been  pro- 
tected, 'would  'have  been  a  Biberm  job,  or  a 
quashing  of  tbe  affair  1^  larsie  eompeiuation  to 
toe  drowned  Bsm's  matter  and  the  varioos 
police  ofitaals.  Tiie  Ruaaian  law  is  torribly 
nolish  and  inhmnan  on  this  '  '  ' 
body,  or  a  parson  in  jeopardy  ol 


brings  aftar  it  a  maaa  of  trouble  and  expense 
past  calculation,  besides  danger  of  punisliment. 
A  boat  may  be  upset,  its  crew  atru|^ling  in  the 
water,  and  the  banks  lined  witli  speotatore.  Yet 
if  the  men  in  the  water  cannot  save  tbemselves, 
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they  most  perieh.  No  assistance  is  attempted. 
Everjlhing  is  left  to  the  police,  unless  the  evi- 
dence be  verj  strong  that  all  danger  is  over.  I 
saw  three  Terj  respectable  youn^  men — two  Ger- 
mans and  a  Ruasian^^ovned  m  tlie  Neva,  not 
a  liuudred  yards  from  the  share.     Their  small 

Sleosure-boat  was  c^slzed,  in  one  of  those  sud- 
en  grists  peculiar  to  this  climate :  one  sank  at 
once,  the  other  two  got  on  the  keel  of  the  boat 
and  sboated  for  hdp.  But,  although  many 
looked  on,  and  plenty  of  boats  were  at  hand, 
no  rescue  was  attempted.  Another  gust  came, 
after  a  time ;  the  boat  was  light  and  was  again 
capsiEcd,  keel  down.  Then  roand  it  went  a 
third  time,  keel  op ;  but  this  time  it  was  empty. 
The  two  young  men  never  rose,  their  lives  beieg 
lost  when  they  might  most  easily  have  been 
saved  if  prompt  help  liad  been  ^ven.  I  have 
seen  in  a  passage  to  Cronstadt  from  Petersburg 
(twenty  mites)  four  dead  bodies  floating  in  the 
river.  Although  hundreds  saw  them  as  well  as 
I,  they  scarcely  turned  Ibcir  heads  to  look,  and 
no  remark  was  made.  The  bodies  were  allowed 
to  float  on  down  the  river  into  the  gulf,  like  logs 
of  wood,  and  at  the  time  of  the  ice  breaking  up 
this  is  a  daily  occurrence. 

One  morning  my  servant  woke 
o'clock,  saying  that  a  man  had  been  murdered, 
and  was  lying  nearly  opposite  my  house  on  the 
road.  I  got  up,  and  on  proceedm^  to  the  spot, 
foand  a  man  iying  in  a  pool  of  his  own  blood. 
Hia  head  and  face  seemed  to  be  much  smashed, 
but  he  was  not  dead.  He  implored  help  and 
water,  but  althoogh  there  were  many  peraona 
standmg  round  about  him,  not  one  would  ven- 
tore  to  move  hand  or  foot  for  his  assistance. 
He  had  been  attacked  and  thus  bruised  in  a 
public-house,  and  thrown  into  the  road  three 
hours  before  I  saw  him.  A  woman  had  seen 
him  thrown  ont  and  immediately  informed  the 
"stanovogj"  but  although  the  place  was  not  t 
verst  from  hia  house,  this  worthy  did  not  trouble 
himself  to  appear  on  the  scene  until  four  hours 
had  elapsed,  and  he  had  been  thrice  summoned, 
^ere,  meanwhile,  the  man  had  kin  in  the  frost 
and  snow  untouched.  I  saw  him  carried  to  the 
hospital,  and  heard  that  he  died  an  hour  after- 
wards. This  TT""  also  might  have  been  re- 
covered had  he  been  taken  '    """' 

As  I  was  leavingmy  house  one  morning,  I 
heard  my  assistant,  Harry,  shouting  to  me  from 
the  door  of  an  outhouse  for  holding  firewood. 
On  entering  the  place,  I  foun4  a  drad  peasant 
lying  on  tlie  ioor  with  a  piece  of  rope  round  his 
neck,  and  from  a  beam  the  other  end  of  the  lope 
was  dangling.  To  my  inquiry,  Harry  replied 
that  be  had  gone  into  the  place  for  a  piece  of 
wood  to  make  a  handle  to  an  aze,  and  found 
the  man  hanging  bj  the  neck.  The  first  na- 
tural impulse  caused  him  to  open  his  knife  and 
cut  hun  down,  and  there  he  was  lying.  I  found 
the  man  quite  dead,  as  ' 


"  Done  f"  saya  Hairy,  "  why,  ti< 

This  never  would  have  occurred  I 
Harry  was  a  practical  man,  and  he  v 


living. 
dWntc 


"  Now,"  I  said,  "  Harry,  you  Lave  got  your- 
self bto  a  nice  meas.  The  police  will  make  you 
lesponsibk)  for  this  death.  What's  to  be  done  f" 


me,  but 
right. 


anased  to  hang  the  poor  fellow  o .  _ 

again,  and  loft  the  spot,  liappily  without  being 

n.    The  body  was  found  dunng  the  day,  and 

stan."  sent  (or,  who  never  sjispected  Uiepart 

we  had  acted  in  the  tragedy.     If  he  had,  I  nave 

3ubt  it  would  have  cost  us  many  coublea  to 

Harry  from  being  tried  for  murder. 


COTTOS-PIELDS. 

Th£  constant  reader  of  the  newBpapera--eepe- 
:ially  of  those  journals  which  circulate  in  tbe 
districts  of  Qreat  Britain  devoted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton — has  read,  any  time  during  the 
bst  tburty  years,  not  a  few  reports  of  coaverss- 
tions  at  meetings  of  chaaibers  of  commerce  and 
similar  gatherings,  apon  the  oottoo  supply ;  with 
comments  upon  these  eanveraations  by  the 
regular  leader-writers,  and  innumerable  letters 
to  the  editor.  These  reports  and  comments 
embodied  a  prevoilmg  presentiment,  a  pro- 
phetic warning  of  danger  reapecting  the  supply 
of  the  raw  material,  which  employs  the  in- 
dustry of  about  a  couple  of  millions  of  our 
people.  Sharp  men  of  ousiness,  pluming  them- 
selves upon  some  special  kind  of  knowledge, 
often  sneer,  in  private  circles,  at  the  prognosti- 
cations of  pubho  writers ;  foivettin^  that  as  man 
is  the  interpreter  of  nature,  tne  wnter  is  the  in- 
terpreter of  opinion.  Of  the  wisdom  pervading 
commnoitics,  and  not  of  individuals  merely,  are 
public  writers  the  penmen.  For  thirty  years 
then,  at  least,  the  penmen  of  pubho  optnion 
have  been  emitting  womiogs  respecting  the  pre- 
carionsnettof  the  supplies  of  rawcottoQ.  Eleven 
yean  ago — in  eightemi  hundred  and  Urty—wrlting 
urgently  on  the  necessity  of  the  English  cotton 
interests  looking  farther  for  sources  of  supply 
than  America,  we  said,  "  War  with  America,  a 
hurricane  in  Georgia,  a  blight  in  A'"^""!*,  con- 
tinued rain  in  New  Orleans,  are  one  and  all 
death-cries  to  the  mill-spinner,  and  power-loom 
weaver ;  for,  when  the  ootton-fields  of  the 
Southern  States  yield  less  than  their  average 
quantity  of  cotton,  the  Uanchester  operative 
eats  less  than  bis  average  quantity  of  food.  He 
flourishes  or  decaya  with  the  cott^-pod-  Cheap 
bread  is  to  him  a  less  important  q^uestion  than 
cheap  cotton.  When  bis  Idood  boils  at  the  in- 
dignities and  cruelties  heaped  upon  the  coloured 
race  in  '  the  land  of  the  free,'  he  does  not  always 
remember  that,  to  the  Slave  States  of  America  he 
owes  his  all,  that  it  is  to  his  advanti^e  tliat 
these  states  should  remain  untroubled — that  the 
negro  should  wear  his  chains  in  peace.  It  is  for 
his  gain  that  slavers  dare  the  perils  of  slave- 
dealing,  since  his  loom  is  furnished  with  the 
prodoxseofthenegroes' forcedexertions,  While 
one.  and  one  only  source  exists  for  the  support  of 
■••The 
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been  the  Lmcuhire  CottoQ-dealBr,  because 
bariDg  inaaffleient  thought  for  the  futore,  he 
BDUffht  out  no  fiesh  fielas  whence  to  obtain  hia 
staple,  and  gave  no  encouragement  to  pastures 
nc\T  in  other  parts  of  the  tropics. 

Again,  two  jeata  later,  we  wrote,  "  The  livea 
of  tiro  millions  oF  oar  countTTineiL  are  dependent 
upon  tbe  cotton  crop  of  America ;  their  destinj 
raaj  be  said,  without  any  sort  of  h;fperbole, 
to  hang  upon  a  thread.  Should  anj  dire 
calftmitj  befal  the  land  of  cotton,  a  thousand  of 
onr  merchant  ships  would  rot  idly  in  dock ;  ten 
tbousftnd  mills  moat  stay  their  busy  looms ;  two 
thonsand,  thousand  months  would  starve  for 
bck  of  work  to  feed  them."*  Warnings  such 
as  these,  constantly  repeated  by  other  jour- 
nalists, were,  it  now  appears,  less  heeded 
tban  they  oaj|ht  to  hare  been.  Ko  true  blue 
En^hinaii  will  ever  own  to  being  an  aiarmiat, 
as  if  the  existence  of  anything  alarming  in 
the  world  were  an  inadmissible  statement,  a 
craven  sentiment,  which  no  man  worthy  of  the 
hame  of  man  would  own.  There  are  always, 
moreover,  a  few  lond-tongaed  men  who  are 
rendy to djsplaj their  conrage bydenjing dancer, 
and  preventing  precautions.  They  vaunt  tnat 
they  con  eee  no  cause  for  despair  until  the 
danger  comes,  and  when  tbe  danger  does  ap- 
proach, they  are  the  very  persons  whom  pamc 
first  seizes.  Mitt-hone  advocates  of  this  daoger- 
ous  kind  even  affected  to  iwlieve  tliat  the  cotton 
supplies  were  in  less  danger  than  the  supplies  of 
wnol,  and  could  be  increased  or  diminished  at 
vrill,  OS  if  cotton  plantations  were  as  manageable 
OS  flocks  of  domestic  animals,  and  the  hairs  of 
seeds  coutd  be  as  easily  cleuied  as  the  Seeces  of 
sheep.  Neitlier  was  the  lesseninfj  of  alavety 
(which  their  policy  fostered)  anything  to  tbem. 

The  alarmials  were  not  suMciently  heeded. 
America,  whicli  supplied  us  with  six  hundred 
and  siity  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  hundred-weight  of  cotton  in  the  month  of 
August,  1860,  sent  us  four  hundred  and  fortj- 
ei^nt  thousand  and  sixty-one  in  the  same  month 
of  this  year  sbowjiig  a  falling  off  amounting 
to  upwards  of  two  hundred  aud  twelve  thou- 
sand two  hundred  hundred-weight.  American 
cotton  baa  recently  been  reshipped  &om  Liver- 
pool for  America. 

Such  are  some  of  the  effects  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  between  North  and  South  in 
America  upon  our  cotton  supplies,  and  the  out- 
look is  not  improved  by  the  takine  of  "Fort 
Hatteras  by  the  Federalists  and  the  fleet  which 
has  recently  set  ont,  with  a  roving  commission 
to  stop  every  possible  ontlet  for  cargoes  from  a 
vast  extent  of  the  south-country  sea&tard.  The 
deficiency  in  the  supply,  it  is  moreover  worthy 
of  note,  comes  from  the  causa  which,  of  all 
others,  was  deemed  tbe  least  likely  to  happen — a 
disruption  war  in  the  United  States.  There 
were,  we  are  aware,  among  the  public  writers 
accused  of  creating  unneceasary  alarm,  men  who 
said  the  slaveir  question  in  the  States  might 
r  01  separation,  just  as  the  question 
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of  the  slave  trade  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  war 
of  American  independence.  But  the  war  which 
lias  actually  broken  out  between  men  of  one 
language  and  lineage  was  long  deemed  too  hor- 
rible and  fratricidal  an  ■  ... 


tained  oa  a  probability  bv  sane  imaginations ; 
much  leu  a  war  of  tariffs,  whicb  the  present 

rar  undoubtedlv  is ;  slavery  as  its  cause  being 

.  false  issue  and  a  Northern,  pretext. 

But  other  fears  of  failure  or  diminution  were 
stated.  European  experiences  of  the  ravages 
of  the  Oidinm  Tuckerii  upon  the  vine,  and 
of  the  Aphis  devastator  upon  tbe  potato,  and  i 
of  the  Alucita  upon  the  wheat  plant,  SQg- 
gested  to  most  of  the  alarmists  the  unan- 
swerable argument  that  a  caterpillar  might,  in 
any  one  season,  cause  a  dearth  of  cotton,  and 
nun  half  Lancashire.  An  increase  of  three- 
pence upon  the  pound  of  cotton  makes  an  out- 
going of  twelve  millions  a  year  to  the  British 
manufacturers.  The  word  "  calamity^'  sifrnifies, 
literally  or  philoLogieally,  a  devastation  by  lo- 
Goalf  or  insects  with  cutting  mandibles;  and 
such  a  devastation  in  the  plantations  of  Carolina 
and  Georgia  might  at  any  time  have  destroyed,- 
perhaps  irreparaoly,  the  prosperity  of  the  cotton 
manuloctore.  It  is  a  proof  that  inach  of  the 
improvideuce  of  the  savage  still  lurks  iir  the 
blood  of  that  fine  specimen  of  tbe  calculating, 
prudent,  and  civilised  man,  the  cotton-spinner, 
that  he  never  combined  with  his  fellows  to  em- 
ploy a  series  of  scientifio  men  to  stndv  the 
botany  and  zoology  of  the  cotton-plant.  Wben 
you  know  all  about  the  structure  of  a  plant,  its 
life,  its  distribntion,  it.s  culture,  its  uses,  you  do 
not  as  yet  know  it  completely,  because,  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  you  must  also  know  its  animal 

This  is  not  tbe  place  to  settle  the  question 
whether  tlie  word  cotton  comes  from  the  Arabic 
woiti  cootn,  or  from  the  process  of  weavinir,  or 
cottoning,  or  laying  on  side  or  coast  (Galliai, 
c6te)  wise,  which  the  material  undergoes,  woven 
woollen  stutb  having,  it  is  said,  been  in  former 
times  called  cotton,  The  words  muslin,  nan- 
keen, and  calico  are  derived  from  Asian  cities, 
which  obtainedgreat  renown  in  the  middle  a^, 
&om  the  excellenoe  of  their  cotton  fabrics.  I 
The  cotton-plant,  or  shrub  {Gossypium),  which  I 
is  only  acclimated  in  America,  is  indigenous  in 
India.  It  has  something  of  the  size  and  ap- 
pearance of  a  currant-bush.  On  the  centre  of 
each  petal  of  the  white  flower  there  is  a  pretty 
crimson  spot;  when  the  flower  withers  away 
the  pods  appear;  and  when  the  ripening  pods, 
which  were  about  the  size  of  an  apple,  bursts  : 
open,  the  downy  threads  or  fibres  of  the  seed- 
vessds  bang  down  like  long  feathery  flakes,  ! 
The  yellow  blossoms,  the  crimson  spotted  petals, 
and  the  anowy  tufts  of  the  gossypmm  make  the 
cottoQ-Seld  a  beautiful  landscape.  The  tailor- 
bird  of  Hindostan  sews  together  a  few  larga 
leaves  with  eotten  threads,  making  in  this  way 
a  neat  which  swings  from  the  shady  bonghs  of 
the  shrub.  Acoording  as  these  snowy  tiuCs  or 
feathery  flakes  are  short  or  long,  the  cotton  is 
called  short  or  long  staple  cotton.    Long  gt&- 
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pie  cotton  is  fine  and  siU%  pmeiktiLg  the  d6> 
licate  ajirial  el^puce  of  appeusnoe  which  is 
the  ohuacteristio,  and  ^e  ciuum,  of  tropical 
vegetation.  Usage,  the'  lenslakn  of  laugua^ 
alwajB  rails  cotton  the  nbre  of  tbe  plan^ 
althooah  it  ia  ffell  known  to  be. the  haii  of  the 
seed,  for  flu,  from  Linum  usitstiasimom, 
ustsof  woody  fibres,  oitnbe^  whose  membnuea 
have  been  thickened  bj  suoosssive  lajers  of  oel- 
luloH  and  sclerogeu ;  and  cotton  ia  composed  of 
the  haire  or  elongated  cells  surrounmng  tbe 
seeds  of  various  kinda  of  Goisjpiom, — haira 
which  nndar  the  mioToseope  seem  peouliarty 

Cotton  was  in  fonQec  times  ooltivated  to 
large  extent  in  India.  In  the.Cbagos  eioiip 
islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean  tbe  most  beautiful 
loDg  staple  cotton  grows  natonllj;.  The  Chegos 
cotton  ia  equal  in  the  delioaoj  of  its  a^iptarance, 
to  the  e;e  at  least,  to  the  finest  grown  anjwbere. 
Tbe  cotton  shrub  belongs  to  ike  mallow  tribe 
of  plants,  one  of  those  groups  wMch  innrease 
a*  we  approach  tlie  equator ;  and  varieties  of  tlie 
gonfpinm  species  wul,  it  bas  been.useertained, 
thiive  any  where  within  thirtv4ve  degrees  of  the 
equator.  Tbe  ialanda  suitabui  foi  tlie  cultivation 
of  the  cotton-plant  situated  withiothiitj-Qvede- 
grees  of  the  equator  aro  innumerable.  American 
seed  no  doubt  rans  too  much  into  leaf  in  the  rich 
and  moistsoils  of  Bengal,  and  insects  have  been 
there  found  to  be  vaij  destructive ;  but  tlie  ao. 
climated  seed  has  been  profltablj  cultivated  fur 
vears  at  Coimbatore,  Madras,  on  tbe  Uecoan 
Candmb,  at  Kagi)or&  Ejdorabad,  and  io  the 
Ufthratla  country  in  Central  India.  There  re- 
sided for  a  few  jeara  at  Dborwar,  in  the  South- 
ern Mahratta,  an  American  planter,  who  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  seven  thousand  acrca  where 
only  six  hundred  had  been  previousl;.  cultivated. 
^era  is  no  better  short  staple  cotton  than  the 
cottim  of  Central  India  when  it  has  been  pro- 
perlf  deanad.  The  acclimated  seed  thrives 
admirably  on  breezy  undulating,  sweeps  of 
ooontr^  with  a  dry  gravelly  ana  poor  rather 
than  riah  soil.  Cotton  has  been  grown  at 
Singapore  and  at  Visag^)atani  rivaUing  the 
best  Sea  Island  cotton  ever  imported  into 
Great  Britain  for  flneness  and  oexibility  of 
fibre.  The  mnslins  of  Dakka  were  probably  tbe 
finest  ever  woven  or  worl  When  spread  upon 
tbo  grass  whilst  wet  with  dew,  a  pieoe  of  this 
exquisitely  fine  nnslin  became  invisible.  A 
lady's  rolie,  consisting  of  aevenl  yards  of  this 
muslin,  could  be  blown  away  with  a  breath. 
Indian  cottons  have  been  produced  so  fine  that 
LancBihiie  manufacturers  liave  mixed  them  with 
the  finest  Qeoivian  to  improve  it ;  and  after  f.he 
mixture  the  Indian  cotton  has  sUll  been  distin- 
guisfiabb  under  the  microscope  by  tlie  superior 
straightness  and  beanty  of  the  fibres.  The  fact 
is,  indeed,  an  established  one,  that  nothing  is 
needed  but  greater  care  in  cultivation,  and  skill 
in  cleaning  to  make  Indian  cotton  as  fine  in 
fibre  and  ri<^  in  quality  as  the  best  ever  pro- 
duced.  In  tbe  presence  of  these  facts,  he 
would,  be  a  very  hardy  disputant  who.sliould 
deny  that,  if  Bnliah  India  doea  not  £U£^  an 


abnndanee  of  raw  ootton,  it  must  be  the  U.ait 
of  tbe  British  people,  whow  busineaa  it  is  to 
obtain  supplies — in  faot,  ol  the  oolton  interest 
themselves ;  for  we  will  not  echo  the  weaic  cant 
hich  blanies  the  ^vemment,  tbe  East  India 
.ndian    adminia^atlon,   the 


British  government  being  always,  in  fact,  in  tbe 
end,' the  government  of  ine  Britiah  pea{A& 

The  geographical  distribution  of.  the  cottoo- 
shmb  is  vast.  The  American  eagie,  now  dia- 
membered  of  one  of  bis  wings,  never  has  had 
sway.over  any  such  expanse  of  teiritory  in  .which 
the  cotton-plant  is  inoigenaus  as  still  owns  the 
peaceful  rule  of  the  British  lion.  Britisli  cotton 
pUnten  have  no  need  to  covet  an;  Cuba,  nor  to 
invent  a  do?ma  of  manifest  destiny  to  pttll^»^^> 
oovetous  designs  or  rapacious  annpT.Hnn.  Xo 
say  nothing  of  the  boundless  TesDBTCBB  of  Afrioa, 
they  have  only  to  make  a-good  use  of  their  own 
continents  and  islands,  some  of  tlie  latter  being 
not  merely  more  snitablc  for  cotton-fields,  bu 
also  nearer  than  the  sites  of  the  planlntirhua  of 
the  Carolinians  and  Georgians. 

Somebody  once  compated  that  the  Britiah 
manufacturers  paid  annually  to  the  American 
planters  for  raw  cotton  ten  millTons  sterling 
more-tban  tbe  natural  price.  Thiawas,ofooars^ 
anenhancement  of  the  value  of  slaves  to  a  aimilu 
amount.  Tbe  meaning  of  the  calculation  appa- 
rently is,  that  if  Africa  and  lodia  and  the  islands 
capable  of  growing  cotton  had  been  competing 
wiih  Georgia  and  Carolina,  as  they  ou^t  to 
have  been,  the  quantity  of  cotton  bought  m  one 
year  would  have  been  obtained  for.  ten  millions 
less  money. 

The  cotton-growera  of  the  Soulhem  States  of 
America  achieved  their  pre-emiuenoe  in  the 
market  by  an  amonnt  of  energy  and  enterprise, 
perseverance  and  iutelligenoe,  never  surpassed 
m  the  history  of  humaoy  industry.  The  cotton, 
shrub  was:  acclimated  in  America  by  tbe  negroes 
during  the  last  century.  Little  more  than  three- 
score and  ten  yeara  ago,  when  cotton  from  Vir> 
gmia  or  Carolina  first  arrived  in  the  port  of 
Liverpool,  it  was  seiied  by  the  officers  of  customs 
upon  tbe  plea  that  cotton  was  not  a  product  of 
America.  Not  merely  had  the  planters  to  com- 
pete with  countries  in  which  the  plant  was  in- 
digenous, they  had  to  contend  with  s  scarcity  of 
laboni.  They  had  to  surpass  aU.  rivals  whilst 
cultivating  an  acclimated  pUnt  by  the  labonr 
of  enslaved  and  imported  hands.  Iji  spite  of  a 
oonatitnticn  declaring  all  men  to  be  Bee  and 
equal,  and  a  religion  teaching  them  to  do  as 
they  would  be  i&ne  by,  they  obtained  their 
supplies  of  labour  by  kidnapuing  it  wherever 
they  could  oatcb  it.  At  Aberdeen,  for  instancy 
on  the  north-east  coast  of  Scotland,  less  than  a 
hundred  years  ego,  little  boys  were  kidiuwped 
with  the  connivance  of  the  magistrates  of  tbe 
buigb,  and  sold  into  slavery  in  Virginia.  Ho 
doctrine  has  been  too  wild  or  wicked  Cor  nro- 
lulgation  by  these  men  in  vindication  of  tneir 
lursuits ;  and  they  have  found  naturalists  who 
.are  taught  fur  them  tbat  all  men  are  not  of 
ue  species ;  pbilusopbci-s,  who  have  maioLaioed 
that  civilisation  ia  hawni  on  cotton,  niul  Cluis* 
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tian  diTiiws  who  luTe  Kobeld  slavety  with  ai^- 
KwntB  rnuu  the  Hew  TMtHDent'!  A  minontf 
in  the  United  Stntea,  tbev,  miiil  the  ioaUltatioa 
of  Presideat  T^imnln,  ItHJed  it  over  Uie  UnioB. 
Qearlj  eooogh.  ihe?  svpaawdaJl  other  cotton- 
^towers '  in.  coueqnoioe  of  tliroirinf;  more  mind 
mto  their  biuineee.  Slare  leboHr  le  ootobc^. 
The  cost  of  the  labour  of  a  coolie  in  the  Weet 
In^ee-ia-Bittd  to  be  only  tenpmco'faalfpeiiiij  a 
da;,  and  the  co^  of  tu  laboar  of  a  alavo  in 
South  America  or  Cuba  ia  estimated  at  a  dollar 
a  day;  But  the  slave. of  CuoUhb  aad.Oeorgia 
ia  m  nnri  railed  Lootton-piflker.  GarobniaB  and 
Geeigian  ootton.  oomnuuida  tin  beat  price,  be- 
oMiM  it  iathebtaieleaBedaotttiDia'the  uaiketi 
Britiah'capitaliatB  who  hMC'^Dwn  oottompOB 
the  ooasta  of  Afrioa,  onnplaiii.  tJiat  th^  cannot 
get  their  stupid  negnMa-  to>  pu^  tfaeir  ootttni 
ptoperij.  The  Ameriean  oetton^iawem'  hare 
Malen  all  the  world  in  thediSenlt  nt  of  oottoo- 
deauinff.  The  ludin  caltiTator  lent  his  pro- 
dnoe  to  BnyUnH  iua  dirtjr  atat^  and  dma-paid 
more  freight  for  a  longer  ToyaK  snd  got  a 
leei  piioe.  Bbt  now  that  piioea-Qave  improred, 
Tfidi*^  oottoii-oliNniiiig  ^^m  imprond  m  pio- 

The  diffienltin  of  oottoB^oUng  md'oleaning 
haTe  been  the  lioDB  iotbe  wayof  theenltivatora 
and  adminiBtraton  of  India,  wfaila  the  Americana 
triumpbedoTcr  tbem  b;  akiUhl  manipulatianB  and 
ingomoDB  maehinary.  Ilie  Amfriean*  owa  Umr. 
great  start  to  the  invention  of  Whitney'asMr-giii, 
wfaidi  baa  baenas baneflda)  to  Qeoma  *■  A^ 


wiwht^  apinninfrjea^  has  bem.to  I 
"  (the  saw-fiiD  naa,  it  ia  aaic^  been  found  to  be 
injuriooa  to  ^e  Btafde  of  the  Indian  pkant.  St- 
ceutre  heat  makiw  thkleavea  eitmaelj  brittle : 
ibej  cnunble  ana  mix  with  the:  cotton,  inex- 
tiiaebl;,  and  the  biaotaas  are  sliil  more  liaUe  to 
fool  tlie  fibres  in.thia  w^  than  tbe  leavee.  In 
fact,  the  Icnaek  of  cotton-pielcing  oonaiata  in  des- 
taroualj  snatching  the  haita  awa*  from  the  aeeda 
without  allowing  Uinn  to  be deuedbj  the tng- 
mentaof  brokenlesfeeorbractaea.  'nenwroea 
of  South  Amerioa,  amon^  wtiom  tiie  moMiei 
anng  bv  Uia  Cbriatj  Hinstrrii  and  BncUe; 
SerenadeiB  hare  ariten,  judging  from  theirmirth- 
ful  music  and  sarcastio  numour,  muat  be  a  aharp 
and  shrewd  race,  with  aotiTe  braini,  goiok  tma, 
and  nimble  fingers,  making  tbem  untiraUea  in 
picking  cotton  flbrea  (Vee  iinm  dust  and  dross. 

TiiB  directors  of  the  'Eiet  India  Gompanjpio- 
feased  an  anxioai  desire  to  promote'the  oultiva- 
tioQ  of  ootton  for  the  whole  half  of  a  centarj. 
Tbe^itnporledAiDeriiian  seed  and  WhiliMQ'Riiia; 
and  mnoh  i^ianuitj  wa  expended  in  aoapt- 
ing  the  Amerian  ^  and  in  improrinfi  Uw  In- 
dum  chnrka  to  cImu  tbe  Indian  staples  from 
their  anbtile  deBlements.  At  tbe  last  meediwtrf 
the  British  Assoeiatwn,  a  disoosaion  took  piaoe 
in-tbe  saetion.  of  meeluuuoal  seience  upon  " 
aotUn-cleaiunfl  maohinea,  Bpeounena  or  wl 
were  uhibitMl  to  the  section.  Tbe  In 
dnufca,  tbe  Whitne?  gin,  the  ndler  gin,  the 
^uke-nller  gin,  and  Maoaitbaj's  gin,  were  dia- 
cusaed  with  their  teapaotite  merita  aad.defecta. 
Ho  w  importantUw  qneation  of  olcaning  maehines 


is,  msf  be  inferred  from  the  atatement  of  a  gen^e- 
man,  iriio  uii  he  bad.  seen  ootton i  sednng  at 
seren^Mnee  a  ponud,  whicii,  if  prapeii;^  deanad 
b;  an  improved  roller-gin,  would  We  sold  for 
^  -I  sbillinga  per  poond.  The-Uancheattt  Cot- 
Sopplv  AssocntioK  have  hid  alargemunbo' 
Aaoavthe?  gini  made,  and  tfaeraie  forward  bg 
then-  to  the  oottoa>[irodaoing-  dittiiots  of  the 
worlds— diamallf  jt^g,  memwUle^  about  the 
Dook'wiko  had  sm  euiEllccit  oookiiM  appaiatna  sod 
DOlhiiig  to  cook  witfaaL  Bub  ir  tbe  diffioultiaa- 
A,  tjie  diffionltieB 

ftnrmerl^raledlDaiaBsoribed 

thek  Mora  in  ptedncing  oottoa  not  merrij  to  old 
ohukaa,  ineztneahle  leMidoat^  hurtful  saw-gina, 
too-variable  elimake,  Hwj  aocmed  the 

.  ^ atsof  Indiaof  Bwaatof  oaleulidingfora- 

flwht  and  Qn  peaaanta  or  170*8  of  unmiAeaUe 
Inoita.  But  aoommittee  of  tbe  House  of  Com- 
refiorted,  in  181B,  that  the  n^tina  of 
"  when  a  seonritj  of  reward  is  oBered  to 
them,  will  exert  tbansHvea,  emu  to  the  aban* 
of  costoms  to  whidi  iiaj  wvre  ^reatlj 
"  Tliia  saeniity  ia-  now  given  la  the 
Rate  Isaula  latel j  wbel;  dMned  b;  the 
anlhorttieei 

One  cKoae  of'  the  diflteenfe  roalta  of  ootton- 
growing  in  India  and  ^nanoa  baa  been  tbat 
Britiab  India  tna  been  governed  bf  ofSoialSi 
and  tbe  aonthem  Stataa-  of  America  have 
baan  goventad  by  industrials^  Ike  Indian  plantae 
being'  a  nobodj,  and  tke  AnwiioMi  plantw 
hia  <F]vu  na«t»  in  publio  a&irs.  Notwith- 
itiBidiTTg  tbe  negleot  of  pieoautiouarT'  me^u 
inres  for  the  evil  d>^  which  has  aaine, 
Indian  cotton  has  of  late  years  nseo  iu' value 
from  being  better  prepared,  end.  dm  quantitj 
imported  has  uotablj  maeaaed  Duhk  the 
laat  jear  the  qunntitf  imparted  fronl^ 'British 


beveatj-eij^t _.  __.^  _ 

dred>weight,  for  in-Augost,  1860,  tbe  qnanli^ 
n»  one  hoadred  and  aeventeen  thoosand  two 
hundred  and  seventf-nx  fanedrwl-weigihti  and  in 
tbe  convapondingiKaith  of  Urn  present  jear it 
bad  reached  tm  hnndted  and  niuetj-five  tboa- 
sNid  twQ  btudnd  and  mne^'etf^  hundied- 
"Tcight.  The  machinery  now  m  n»e  in:  p-*<-^ 
*"   '     liotcdiw  Anerioan  eetb 


adiotcdiw  Amerioan  ootton,  but 

^ rre  baen  nade  to  have  it  aitered 

to  suit  tbe  Indian  nntcanaL 

The  eaeigj  which  enabled  the  Canliniais, 
Vu^pnians,  and  Qeorgiana  to  win  forthemsdvee 
a  vntnal  nunupol;,  ba»d:oB  a  imd  soperioiitj 
in.  Ut»  cultivation  of  a  recentlf  aoolimatod  plant: 
over  rivalS'  rending  in  countnes  in  whidi  it  is 
indigoion*,  and  wura  it  had  bean«nllivBtedfor 
'      lilj  devoted  to  tba 

, .   nuf.    And'tite  Ame- 

lioaat^  difficult'  ia-  not  merelv  the'  qipoftnni^ 
(j.  the  Indian  oollivnta^  it  i>'Uk»«{q>erbinIlj  at 
well  of  tbe  BgYptiaii,  tha  Btralian,  the  Aig»- 
rine,  and  the  Aniean.  Victor  or  vaKpusbad- 
upon  tbe  bame-fid^  tba  Conbderate  is  cer. 
tainlj  deaUned,  iftha:  warflontmneai  to  kae  hv. 


..Cuticle 


ALL  THE  TEAR  ROUND. 


Wliilst  he  flglits  for  slaferj  the  t&Ioe  of  his 
sbves  is  dirindliiig  down.  Cotton  being  now 
BCtnall;  reshipped  from  British  to  Anierican 
ports,  tha  Somtbeni,  vben  he  preseuta  himself 
once  more  in  the  mtLrkets  of  Great  Britain,  maj 
find  aU  the  stall-room  oooDpied.  He  may  have 
lost  the  ccutomer  vho  bought  fiye-seventhB  of  his 
produce.  Ten  or  eleven  ^eare  ago  be  boasted 
that  b;  apinnins  and  weavuig  b'a  own  oatton  he 
oonld  destroy  tne  prasperitj  of  British  monufac- 
ttuea ;  and  nor  he  bat  lost  already  his  mono- 
poly of  the  goTernxiect  of  his  oonutry,  and, 
vbether  ancoesafol  ot  defeated  in  the  vex  he  is 
vaging,  is  apparently  destined  soon  to  lose, 
and  perhaps  tTrecovenbly,  the  monopoly  of  the 
cotton  snpply.  This  will  also  give  to  the  slavery 
question  its  nltimate  solution. 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  American 
plantetB^  rivals  are  the  free  blacks,  who  have  set 
up  a.  society  for  promoting  the  cnltiration  of 
cotton  iii,Centntl  Africa.  Although  the  nuin- 
bers  of  the  slaves  in  the  Southern  States  had 
increased  from  two  and  a  half  to  fooi  millions, 
and  the  price  of  an  able-bodied  alare  risen 
during  the  last  quarter  ot  a  century  from 
nine  hundred  to  fourteen  hundred  dollars,  the 
plnntets  ooold,  in  1860,  grow  a  ponnd  of  mid' 
aling  cotton  for  six  cents,  or  threepence,  and 
sell  it  for  twenty  cents,  or  tenpence,  at  Liver- 
pool. After  oonsidertag  these  tacts,  many  free 
negroes  of  the  United  States  feit  desirous  of 
going  to  Africa,  and  growing  cotton  where  the 
plint  is  indigenous  and  perennial ;  and  a  party 
actually  went  there  last  year,  snd  set  themselves 
op  in  lomba,  Central  Africa.  If  this  place  be 
the  Toribah  defied  in  the  war  song  of  tbe 
AnuBons  of  Dahomey — 

The  Torflwhs  most  have  be«n  drunk  to  uj 

Daboniej  faared  Ihem, 

Tbej  could  conqaor  Dabomtf 

—  the  lombaa  who  shall  sncoesafully  set  up 
ootton  ptintatious  in  Africa  will  in  the  end 
oonqner  Dahomev.  Lei  the  Amazons  sing 
what  ^j  ntf^,  tne  free  aes;ro  planters  wil!  ere 
long  pat  down  slave  hunts,  by  vhich  thousands 
of  youtiia  are  kidnapped  and  sold  as  slaves,  and 
grand  customs  in  which  enoogh  of  human  blood 
18  shed  to  float  oauoea  in  honouT  of  the  ghosts 
of  dead  kings. 

With  regard  to  the  cotton  snpply  this  much 
maybeadtud:  Asiii  and  Africa  and  the  climate 
in  which  the  shrub  is  indigenous  and  perennial 
ought  t«  supply  cotton  more  cheaply  and  plen- 
tifnUy  than  a  country  in  which  it  is  on)y  aodi- 
mated;  the  British  race  have,  moreover,  eveir- 
thing  thur  own  way  in  In^  and  have  won  the 
name  of  the  frienos  of  the  blacks  in  Africa,  it 
can  only,  therefore,  be  by  their  own  fault  should 
they  be  balked  of  abundant  drops  of  cotton 
and  multitudes  of  free  and  efficient  hands  to 
clean  it.  Through,  then,  the  powder^iloads  in 
America,  and  notwithstandin;  the  stiUness  of 
the  short-time  mills  at  home,  a  hopeful  spirit 
may  discern  the  signs  of  belter  da^s  in  store 
for  all  men,  and  especially  the  varieties  of  man- 
kind whose  skins  have  been  dyed  black  by  the  sun. 

Thomas  ClaiksoD,  when  a  venerable,  grey, 


and  grand-looking  octogenarian,  addreAsedtoa    'I 
lar^  meeting  in  London  hb  advice,  almost  in 
dying,  to  put  down  slavery  and  the  slave  trade 
by  growing  free-labour  cotton ;  and  the  course 
of  events  is  apparently-accomplishing  his  wishes,    | 


by  compelling  the  cotton  trade  to  seek  thdr 
supplies  from  the  resources  and  the  soils  of  free 


KEBLl'S  PEAK. 

Amosq  the  larches  and  pines  of  the  tough 
ban  forest,  wherein  never  stroke  of  axe  may 
break  the  barrier  that  keeps  theBathering  snows 
of  the  mountain  peek  from  sliding  nun  down 
over  the  fertile  slopes  below,  there  lived  once 
an  old  man  who  had  a  qiuurrel  vrith  the  world. 
He  had  been  a  apice-mercbant,  perhaps  a  magi- 
cian, in  some  far,  far  away  town,  said  the  nl- 
lagers  to  one  another.  There  he  had  feasted 
emperors  and  kings  in  mid-winter  under  the 
Bpole-bloBSoms  of  his  orchard,  with  an  ordiestra 
of  birds,  perched  in  a  shrubbery  of  growing  cin- 
namon, nutmegs,  and  cbves,  to  make  the  music. 
Also  a  carpet  of  sweet  violets  threaded  with 
lilies  of  the  valley,  yielding  perfumes  to  the 
summer  wind  that  blew  the  porridge  of  his 
guests.  These  villagers  knew  little  choice  of 
food,  and  their  imagination,  left  to  its  own 
working,  set  porridge  on  the  table  at  a  feast 
given  to  emjwrors  by  a  man  whom  they  found 
avoiding  meat  and  wine.  So  we  may  suppose  that 
they  were  helped  b^  somebody,  certainly  not  by 
the  old  man  Kerb  himsedf,  for  him  ttiey  had 
never  seen,  to  the  tale  of  the  birds  and  the 
winter  blossoms. 

Here,  in  fikot,  with  a  lealbem  bag  on  the  Sow 
by  his  side,  sits  tlie  youth  who  helped  them. 
Swarthy  aod  vigorous,  with  a  black  aown  upon 
his  chin,  be  sits  among  the  fair-haired  gossips 
at  a  table  in  the  village  inn.  A  knife  and  fork 
ace  laid  on  a  olnn  napkin  before  bim  in  that 
cosiest  of  inns,  The  Heart's  Content,  which 
fronts  the  well-fenced  road  above  the  mountain 
torrent.  The  torrent  far  below  roars  round 
about  great  boulders,  and  flashes  down  abyss 
after  abvss  into  the  deepest,  narrowest,  and 
darkest  nollow  of  the  gorge. 

"Behold,  Ishmael,  a  flask  of  wine!"  says 
Christopher,  mine  host.  "  Into  the  bag  with 
it !  Carry  up  no  mora  water  if  you  waut  to 
warm  your  master's  heart." 

"  True  foe  you,  landlord,"  explains  Martin 
the  Farrier,  who  is  the  village  doctor  too.  "  For 
the  heart  Ijing  over  the  stomach,  if  you  pour 
cold  water  mto  the  stomach  vou  will  chiU  that 
which  is  upon  it.  Also  the  ueait  is  as  a  tub 
under  the  stomach,  and  when  the  cold  water 
gets  pumped  into  that  bucket,  you  see,  and 
mixes  witn  the  blood,  whereby  the  body  is 
rinsed  inside  with  cold  blood  and  water,  up 
comes  a  chill  and  a  shudder  to  the  very  tips  of 
the  nails/' 

"That  is  to  say,  doctor,"  adds  the  hmdlady, 
"whenaman  is  not  frozenall  over  the  outsider 
his  body,  as  Kerli  must  be  up  at  the  peak.  I 
should  guess  that  the  ice  was  an  inch  thick  all 


Nijf-K^sTt^gte 


KEBLTS  P£aK. 


OTcr  him,  trad  90  hud  that  voa  oonldn't  break  it 
into  a  amileabonthiBmoathwithoat  a  pickaxe." 

"  He  wi!l  drink  no  wine,"  said  hhmael. 

"Bnt  whj  does  he  oot  eat  Christian  food  F" 
asked  Hans  the  Hnnter,  "Run  there  no  sa- 
TODiT  fonr-leKed  meats  among  us  that  he 
ahomd  sit  at  his  grace's  side  eating  palse  and 
vrainF  Is  yondei  leatliem  bag  that  joncome 
down  to  market  vith  a  larder  for  a  man,  or  a 
full  nosebag  for  a  mule  P' 

"  It  is  certain  that  he  vill  eat  no  meat,"  said 
Ishmael. 

The  landlord's  wife  set  feniaon  and  vine  be- 
fore the  lad,  and  he  fell  to  with  a  stout  reliah. 
Greta,  the  landlord's  prettf  dan^ter,  poured 
him  ODt  his  wine,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  more 
than  the  wine  she  held  to  him  when  he  took  the 
onp  into  his  hand  together  with  bet  homj  little 
fingers.  The  villagers  chattered  and  buitered 
one  another,  and  the  great  fire  of  pine-logs 
blated  the  more  cheerilj  for  the  wail  of  wintry 
wind  that  came  down  the  narrow  Tallej.  Ish- 
mael's  heart,  opened  by  wine  and  meat  and 
warmth  and  fellowship,  rejoiced  as  hia  eve  fol- 
lowed Greta,  daughter  and  servant  of  t)ie  Qouse. 
I  Sni  afoot  and  astir,  her  eyes  twinkled  with  a 
malicEouB  talufactioD  when  »he  disappointed 
I  him  by  answering  instantlr  some  topers  sum- 
mons, after  the  had  flasheii  his  clieek  hj  sitting 
down  for  half  a  minute  at  his  side.  A  splash  ol 
rain  came  with  the  bitt«r  wind  outside,  and  a 
pained  cry  as  of  a  name  came  on  its  wail — "  Ish- 
mael!    luimael!" 

■"Hiat  b  Kerli's  voice  I"  sud  the  lad.  "He 
does  not  see  meon  the  mountain  path, and  already 
the  shadow  of  the  mountain  falls  on  ns.  It  will 
be  snnset  on  the  plains  before  I  reach  the  hut." 

" Nay,  foolish  lad,"  said  Qreta,  "it  was  bnt 
the  pUsh  of  the  rain  and  the  wail  of  the  wind. 
Kerli's  voice  cannot  be  heard  from  yonderpeak, 
three  miles  aw^." 

"  Ishmael !  ]jbmael  1"  oame  again  the  plain- 
tive cry  upon  the  wind.  In  another  mmnte 
Ishmael  was  outside  the  door  of  The  Heart's 
Content,  staff  in  'hand  and  leathern  bag  on 
shonlder,  with  his  face  set  to  the  little  bride« 
over  the  ravine  between  the  high  road  and  the 
steep  rolling  slopes  at  the  foot  of  the  Death's 
Hesid  Mountain. 

"  Tis  a  fine  lad,"  said  Christopher,  when  he 

was  gone.    "  And  'tis  a  pot  of  money  the  old 

conjuror  mast  have  up  there.    Ishmael  never 

'    comes  down  to  market  without  a  gold  piece  in 

I    his  hand.    'Tis  a  fine  lad,  a  fine  lao,  Greta,  for 

I    a  Bon-in-law." 

"  And  'tis  a  fine  home  to  take  a  wife  to,"  said 
I    the  wife  of  Christopher.     "  Inside  the  very 

Death's  Head  np  at  Kerli's  Peak !" 
j       "  Bat  he  will  bring  Kerli  down  to  us,  mother." 

Every  man's  chair  scraped  the  floor,  all  male 
i  eyes  opened  in  horror,  and  every  woman  croased 
j    henell  at  Greta's  threat. 

"  He  will  bring  the  mountain  itself  down  on 
US  ere  he  do  that,  said  Doctor  Martin.  "Never 
fear.  He  bronglit  with  him  the  darkest  and 
stormiest  nicht  of  the  year  when  he  passed  by 
oni  hoQses  while  we  were  abed,  three  years  ago, 


ened  all  the  viilage,  we  ijionght  he 
devil  abroad  by  daylight." 

"Wetl-a-day!  well-ardayl"  said  Greta's  mo- 
ther, "  Bnt  the  evening  is  dark  as  night,  and 
the  rain  has  turned  to  bail,  and,  thiough  the 
howls  of  the  wind,  is  not  that  thunder  rolling; 
down  from  Kerli's  Peak  ?  Alas,  dear  lad !  He 
has  a  weary  climb  to  a  chill  home,  Ood  bless  him !" 

Qreta  put  her  arm  about  her  mother's  netdc, 
and  for  a  minute  or  two  tiie  goests  of  tiie  inn 
silently  hearkened  to  the  rising  storm. 

Throneh  the  storm  Ishmael  was  battling  his 
way  up  Dy  a  familiar  track.  When  he  came 
into  the  oak  wood,  lightning  blazed  among  the 
trees,  and,  after  the  flash,  came  through  the  dark> 
ness  scrcMUB  of  the  wind  throogh  rock  clefts 
and  among  the  leafless  oaks.  Jshmy],  wet  to 
the  skin,  struggled  still  upward  across  the  ba^y 
ground.  Once  when  his  foot  slipped  he  seined 
a  soft  knoll  of  the  earth  before  liun,  when  in  a 
lurid  flash  of  lightning  it  looked  like  the  bead 
of  a  dark  Jewess  stretched  horribly  laige  in 
death  across  the  mountain  moor ;  it  seemed  to 
be  the  face  of  his  dead  mother  that  be  had 
grasped  by  the  mouth,  and  that  distilled  a  black 
oo£e  as  his  fingers  sank  into  it.  Ishmael  climbed 
on,  bnt,  as  bemounted,  the  storm  seemed  to  wrap 
him  round  more  closely.  Terrible  shapes  and 
sounds  viae  in  the  air  that  nigfat.  £erli  had 
never  practised  magic  on  the  mountain.  For 
Ishmad  alone  of  all  the  world  Kerli's  heart  re- 
mained warm.  Not  of  his  own  battle  with 
storm  and  terror  Ishmael  thought,  bat  of  Eerli, 
whom  also  ther  environed,  against  whom  he 
vagnelyfeared  that  they  were  raised.  Butwhen 
he  reached  the  ban  forest  the  storm  was  rolling 
down  the  monntain  sidea,  and  twilight  hues 
were  in  the  clear  upper  sky.  He  cleaved  bis 
way  between  the  pines  and  larches,  and  came 
out  upon  the  bare  rock,  where,  not  far  bebw  tiie 
topmost  snows  of  the  mountain,  ru^red  blocks  of 
granite  formed  the  shape  of  thatwhich,  seen  from 
below,  gave  to  the  hill  its  name  of  Deatli's 
Head  Monntain.  In  the  cavern  that  from  afar 
looked  like  a  way  between  the  open  laws  of 
death,  Ishmael  sought  his  friend.  Upon  ita 
floor  there  were  the  living  embers  of  a  fire,  but 
the  old  man  was  gone.  Isiimael  calling  his 
name  eload,  climbed  among  all  the  hollows  of 
the  rock,  and  sought  in  rain  for  tracks  on  the 
htuil  upper  snow,  The  fiercest  fury  of  the  storm 
was  rolling  down  into  the  valley.  The  echoes 
of  its  thunder  broke  more  faintly  through  the 
upper  air.  Was  it  delusion  of  the  sense  that 
made  the  boy  stand  with  turned  ear  listening 
intently  as  a  hunted  deer  F  "Ishmael  I  Ishmael!' 
It  was  a  faint  wall  among  the  echoes  tliat  might 
be  the  wailing  of  the  wind  for  any  ear  but  ma. 
With  an  answering  shout  the  youth  tumed  in 
puisuit,  eager  to  pluoge  again  into  the  storm 
that  was  already  beyond  reach,  that  had  passed 
over  the  village,  and  was  now  pooring  through 
the  gorge  at&e  foot  of  the  deep  vaU^. 
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.  FT  he  would' 
hare  puaed  it — weftrj,  ewer,  iplanless.  But  lier 
voiee  of  akmiBd  siuprue  draw  him  aside. 

"  Mj  father  is  ^pca!"  he  mid,  "and  I  nmst 
find  him  or  Idie.  Iheudhti  cijiii  thestorm." 

"  Aod  mfty  I  nerei  opea  nn  month  again, 
asid  Maitin  the  Fairier,  nho  alonftorthe  gnssts 
leBunediutheiim  pariauiv-"iB^Inoietopen 
B^  month  B^ain  to  take  in  this  geod  liqnoi,  if  I 
did  Hobaee  himopaLhiBttHMithnndMehis  bwrd 
shake  in  the  vind.  Hetli  he  not  tmlj  white 
.hail  and  a  long  fj|pej>  beard P' 

"  His  hair  tirilj  ig  whiter  than  his  -beacd," 
■aid  iBhmael,  eagerlj. 

"Wieathg  of  laiat,  eh,  mistreaaP"  laid  tke 
tnuBphaut  Martin,  to  the  landlady.  "  Qtejand 
white  Hurt  for  joa;  grofaBdwhitebairfbr  me. 
I  tell  f  on  I.saw  tat  raanlh  open,  and  it  was  no 
Uadcbitof  doud,bnta  dark  band  '  '  -' 
baaid,.downTonderb<r  the  waterlalL' 

"Oteta!  QieU!  doaat  hnid  Me'thos  by  the 
naok!" 

She  TOoth  wBBgone,  and  naidlj  bneakine  his 
waj  down  into  the  (oigBwherenoBBdartdfoUow. 
Tbt  dukuf^ttocmcLeaedovechin.batinUie 
inn  then  was  the  aonnd  of  Greta  weqiing  and 
the  motbe^e.gentle  ooo  of  omnfart  orar  ka. 

Weeka  went  b;  and  no  lahmael  tetumed. 

"  There's  «  pot  of  monej  kft  up  at  the  f  sak, 
I'll  be  bound,"  said  Ghnatophar,  aometinee. 
While  otiiet  ^esU  of  the  ion  talked  aboHt  that, 
Doctor  Martin  held  hia  peace  and  made  gnlpe 
ia  hia  throat,  thatoanght  the  Undlady 'sattention. 

"HuBbaod,"  she  aaid,  at  laat,  after  a  d<Q's 
woric,  "if  the  buiier  dued  be  would  go  up  to 
the  Seath'B^ead  one  nif^  and  Uok  for  Knli'e 
moaej-pot.  If  thare  be  taoaaare  there  it  wilt 
be  lifted  eie  long,  awl  it  befaorae  aa  bo  takacare 
of  it  for  the  kd  latuoaei's  aake.  Ue  will 
back.if helireiforianatGietahenef  Andifthe 
old  man  be  dead,  bis  wealth  ia  lahmael'a  inhe- 
ritaaoe." 

"Ah.'tiiere's&potiof  oonej,  I'llbebaond,' 
Mid  Christopher. 

"Shall  m  lift  it,  and 
nigbtp"  asked  tlkedame. 

a  new  kotern  &om  town,  .._.   .. 

bit  of  candle  hleaaed  bj  tike  prieat  to-daj.    I  do 
miadoubt  bim." 

"  We  could  guard  it  here  for  the  lad  and  hia 
father,  while  ve  kqit  our  secfet,"  said  Chris- 
topher. "But  if  what  you  say  be  tru^  we 
should  meet  Martin,  on  the  hiU." 

"Good  so,"  aaid  the  landlady.  "Heisaman 
of  faint  heart,  and  I  plucked  three  grey  geeae 
yesterday.  We  canputonrheadathrougLaacka, 
aud  uuikc  them  temble  with  featlieta.  Here  ia 
the  red  wool,  too,  thatius  been  dyed  for  winter 
apinning.  Let  ua  hope  we  «<v  meet  ueigLhour 
Martin,  ft»^  cure  ^'^"^  of  night  wandering  upon 
the  Death's  Head  Moontain." 

"  But  if  we  meet  a  worse  than  Martin " 

"Giaot  Glum  hinuelf  F  Goot!  man,  I  don't 
belicvt:  in  him,  neither  do  you.  Grela'a  abed 
and  asleep.  She  will  lie  quiet  tilldawn.  Whist  I 


d  bring  it  hither,  now  to- 
le.  "Martin  lias  brou^ 
wn,  and  has  had  a  tiuck 


Matter  and  miatreas  of  He  Heart's  Content 
Tliey  had  good 


allp: 


setenae  and  a  liTelior  .fancy.  He  waw  en  the 
monntein  with  his  holy  eaadle.  Ohnabsptaer 
tad  liis  wife  hadnotolimbed&r  before  A^  aav 
hia  light  flitting  throngh  tha  oak  wood.  "Let 
us  face  bim,"  they  said,  " before  he  getanpoik 
the  open  hog,  ot  he  nay  aee  aa  nHtnlj^  on." 
Martin  was  woddng  bis  way  np  in  aoletnn 
aiJcKee,  'irinn;a  homUe  vail. broke  ^fa^mthe 
'binahwo*d . before. hiao,  and  a.fcttthered  monater 
atnauing  blaad  at  main  pons  was  viaible  br  a 
light  Afm  bak)w,-as  well  aa  by^a  light  koa 
own  lantetn.  <^aae  at  liaa  aide  Uie  veil 
replied  to  bra  piaeaing  -soreaai.  Lignt  s 
fioa  behind 


d  him  tbtaot  a  eold  claw  a 


L'dMsdAd 


fignre 


Jn  desperate  fear  he  ohnpad  hia 
■        '       '    '        '      Ifled,  ■tearing 


bands  oa  bis.ntak  as  ke  Immd  aiid.fle 
Uie  deaaon's  elaviaway'with  him. 

"Dear  heart,"  Mid  the  dame  to  Chmto]Aer, 
"thatis  unluAy.  What'll -he  think -irtiaa  be 
•aes  it's  but  a^Mse's  foot  F" 

"Tbattbe  faulfiesd  has  something  of  agaose 
about  him.    Cook  along,  wife." 

Chnatophcr  and  hia  wife  elimbed  on,  while 
Martin  rashad  back,  daw  io  hand.  Hare  ,wace 
teiTors  !  Here  were  triumphe  1  Here  waa 
newB !  Here  waa  an  urgent  need  of  bandy 
that  would  justify  the  rouaing  of  a  thauaand 
inns!  In  another  honr  he  was  hammeiing  at 
the  door  of  The  Heart'a  ConUnt,  and,  wakeniog 
Grete,  called  np  to  her  that  there  was  need  u 
braady.foraperaon  in  extremity,  who,  he  ex- 
plained, when  ahe  oomed  the  door,  was  lumaelt 
Aa  maid  ot  her  mother's  mn.Qreta  was  always 
fonmoat.in  reoeipt  of  costixo. 

"Here,"  aaid  ibe  Earner—"  here's  a  tuade. 
I've  had  with  the  Prince  of  Darknaes,  £ut  Z 
waa  the  better  wrestler.  See  his  claw  tJiat  I 
tore  team,  him!  Where's  Christopher F  Call 
Chiistopher !" 

"flnsb!  Father  works  bard,  and  your  knock- 
ing has  not  roused  him.  Here's  the  bmndy, 
Martin.  Drink  it  and  go.  lo-morrow  youcan 
tell  OS  all  about  the  fiend." 

Martin  drank  hisglasaof  brandy.bat  did  not  go. 

"  !i[ousee.I  wasou  the  Death's  Head Mooit' 
tain  just  now " 

"Ah!" 

"The  bed  spirits  came  round  me  inarii^. 
Land  Joined  to  hand.  .1  flew  at  the  fairest, 
and  vben  ho  said  he  would  rather  lose  his  claw 
than  break  the  drcle,  for  he'd  cot  me  now,  aee 
what  came  of  his  boasting  I"  Martin  ftaunahed 
the  goose-claw  before  Greta's  eyes. 

"Why,"  shesaid,  "that'a ^Waitaminate." 

Greta  had  bean  alarmed  at  the  siloice  in  her 

mother's  room.    She  knew  a  goose  ekw  when 

she  saw  it,  and  suspected  strmigly  the  claw  c£ 

of  her  own  geese  that  she  had  plucked  and 

trussed  but  yesierdsy.    She  ran  up  to  her  ma- 
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theHs  room.  'Sebodj  wnstheie,  hot  then 
litter ;  there  were  scattered  goose  'feotben, 
thete  wia  the  other  cbv.  Familisr  with  tiie 
ooune  of  houcehold  t&lk,  «he  nBdemtood  Uk 
situation,  aad  oomiiu;  ba^to  l&itin,  Vho-ctill 
stood  in  the  rooni,  doMing  Uie  ckir  out  ttt 
snn's  length,  mid,  "Thij  is  Tciy  wODdeifDl. 
M;  father  is  not  astir.  Bat  ean  jou  f^'' 
Slid  go  to  bed,  Martin,  -wi^  that  claw  in  joor 
home  F  Might  not  the  owner  bum  it,  look  for 
it,  and  come  and  fetah  it  t" 

Martin  dropped  the  sooMffodt,  and  masked, 
tremblini;,  tor  moic'hrand;. 

"Tliis  little  glasi,"  said  Oreta;  "then  so 
home.  We  hare  -no  fear,  joa  know,  at  T&e 
Eearf  s  Content.    Tieave  olaw  bars  to-nif^ht." 

"W«U,  Tes,"  laid  Martin,  "beenue  Chris- 
topher oMiId  see  it  in  the  raorawf. 
tore  smtdt'so  that  ketnmld  mj-itoi 
fearlshall  lie'Iate-to-momMr.  Bnt thistntof 
ttsdle  haa  hten  Uesscd  by  the  priest.  It  will 
bnm.  three  hours  jet,  and  b;  then  it  will  he  aearlj 
dawn.  Bee,  I  ^t  the  daw  here  «nd  the  blfisaed 
candle  hj  tiw  ude  of  it.  Yon  laare  notjiing  to 
fear.  Good  night !  How  sonodlj  Christopher 
-deeps.  Onedoesti'thearsomDehasaHnaTeiathe 
hOMe.    Bee«aw,l^eDiooniBDp.    Qooduight!" 

Night  had  for  Greta  no  more  tarrote  than  da;. 
With  a  dear  Aj  and  a  fall  moon  there  were  no 
dangers  for  her  or  hers  upon  the  Death's  Head 
Mountain ;  so  she  quiet];  put  ont  her  own  light 
aai  the  hoi;  candH,  aiul  aat  br  the  window, 
alraie  iu  tht  hooas,  thinVmp  of  Jalunael,  and 
tooking  out  np<m  tits  moeitlit  roid. 

Twohonn  afte  midnight  die  aawiwD  gn>- 
tegMOB  figaraa  a|»naefaing^  me  of  tbcm  loMed 
with,  a  bea*T  mok.  That  was  her  &tbcr,  who 
had  rMll;  dnoonRd  Eniii's  heard  of  gold  in 
the  iMtnntoat  throat  al  the  .Death's  Head 
Cavern,  under  Eeili's  Peak.  Wilhoat  taking 
ont  oaie  gold  pieee,  GhristoplMr  buried  the  trea. 
•sre-faag  aoder  hishoHft-atone.  A.t  dawn  the 
hmaeholil  Area 


waa  bnint,  aod  there  ww  «  bamfire  of  goose 
-feathers  made  on  the  baiak  floor  of  the  JniL'par- 
lour  that  cmaed  it  to  small  hanibl;  dl  da;. 
Martin,  eager  to  tell  his  «torj,  was  the  Snt 

Eest  of  the  da;  at  The  Eearf  s  Oonttmt,  and 
ing  naoh  ndceMd  hj  tke  «mdl  of  tin  bamt 
feathers,  and  edified  bj  the  fact  that  his  claw 
had  disappeared  in  Jaiaes  ttf  fire,  declared  that 
he  recognised  distinottr  tke  amell  that  bad  dis- 
tressed hkavvsnigbt.  t&fCi;  man  then  came  from 
the  village  to  turn  nis  iboaiiat,  and  drink  brand  v, 
and  diamsrfbrthe  next  two  months  the  remark- 
ablr  tcnaeiooB  and  OTerpowuing  smell  of  the 
f(ioloreatnrethatDootorUArtinoverotai«.  That 
was  beeaoK  the  wicked  laadladj  found  far  a 
while  more  profit  in  the  feathers  than  in  the 
fledi  of  her  geese.  B;  burning  a  few  dozen  of 
tbem  whene?er  the  inn  parlour  was  empty  she 
coold  fill  it  asain  with  the  goaaipe  of  tlie  six 
adjoining  jMriEues. 

But,  during  the  nsit  twelre months,  where  was 
IshmaelF  He  had  hurried  in  pufsiut  of  the 
storm  down  and  down  orer  the  face  of  sharp 
crag  and  loose  stone,  through  bramble,  and  b; 


tnfts  of  grass  dtat  bdd  <»il;  for  half  a  nunnte 
the  wftirtt  of  the  dimber,  forced  to^lung  from 
them.  He  leapt  down  the  water-eomse,  and 
leaehing  a  turn  in  the  valle;,  heard  the  tinader 
vl  the  'rtoroi-eload  as  it  rolfed  in  a  tfail^  Uaok 
misti'lower  ;et  towards  a  bnge  rift  in«monntain 
baae,  and  thare«eein«d  to  bare  been  smllowed 
down  into  the  bowels  of  the  eortb.  Isfamaet  had 
heard  tdk,  in  the  inn  paHonr,  of  a  wide  and 
fearfiil  gulf  Id  the  next  TaUe;,  to  the  bottom  of 
which  no  etone  was  erer  heard  to  fiilL  The 
amooti)  and  berbless  waiUs  of  rook  on  eiUiet  side, 
that  wnk,  te  it  seemed,  into  the  ver;  howels  of 
the  earth,  wece  commonl;  known  in  thoee.  «al- 
le;s  as  the  Dmnu,  and,  from  &r  down  in  the 
Dumps,  men  «aid  that  the;  bad  beard  wild  tiries 
and  howlings,  that  teaehed  even  to  ^he  vvrj 
nonntaintop.  Bsjrond  the  inn parloor and tlM 
'Tillage  nuoMt,  lahaiMl  had  nenr  travdled 
nmx  he  lifcd  wiUi  Kerii  at  the  Peak.  Bat 
this,  surel;,  matt  be  the  gntf  of  whidi  ao  mai^ 
a  wild -tale  was  told;  tbia,  intowhiclLthesteim- 
elood,  and  with  it,  Iw  belMred,  the  giant  of  the 
moontam  wto  l^ld  Keili  in  his  dutch,  had 
swept.  "I  will  go  down  singing,"  oaid  tbe 
j'oath  to  himsstf.  "  A  cheerful  soiw  maT  scam 
the  glDon  dam(n,'ff  it  be  tea%  ^nm  himself 
who  faas'ieued.Bi;  dear  master.  He  baa  often 
■aid  -that  -while  1  left  him  alone  h;  the  Peak, 
there  were  moments  when  the  gloom  fievd  might 
ha*e  power  orei  him.  He  haa  ofken  asked  me 
to  scare  with  m;  songs  Aat  Oimt  Olnm,  and, 
Hther  tban  all  otherB,  with  the  cheerM  song 
that  ended  erer.  at  one  plane,  (woken  wUh  tiie 
weepbg  of  ns  both ;  ue  ^aoe  where  it  was 

tunkeu,  whan " 

Ishraael  was  eobbing  abnd  at  the  moutb  of 
the  OBTem.  In  hia  'faorhood  tbae  had  been  no 
aotker  in  his  hcmse.  Bbe  was  awa;,  he  knew 
not  why,  and  'be  worshipped  her  oid;  as  the 
memoi;  of  a  ftee  that  had  men  often  ere  to  eye 
with  him  when  he  was  hut  .a  little  diild.  0»e 
di^wfaen  be  letumed,  as  a  lad,  gail;  singing  to 
hia  other's  house,  he  saw  from  a&r  eomeuiug 
that  la;  atiU  at  its  oloeed  door.  Aa  he  ea^  on, 
he  saw  one  come  and  knock  aaahi  and  Main,  to 
whom  the  door  remained  ofosed.  Then  the 
■an  tock  that  sometiiing  lut,  and  bote  it 
stretched  upon  his  arms  away  irom  He  hoiue. 
The  lad  was  still  in  the  midst  of  his  oarol  when 
he  met  the  stranger  witii  bis  bard«L  He  wae 
a  tottering  blade-bearded  man,  tNuferly  cariyiag 
a  white.lMd  that  faintlystirred—*  dying  woman 
with  a  bcantiful  daA  faee.  Her  eye  tnmed 
iqion  labmad  as  he  saag,'and  the  soi^  stepped. 
It  was  hia  motbei.  Thm  was  a  qnirer  of  pain 
on  her  face.  The  man  fell  upon  one  knee  and 
fanned  her  with  his  hand,  biit  she  was  dead. 
Idimael  kid  bis  hot  wet  efaeck  upon  hers,  but 
the  man  did  not  part  them.  Presently  he 
stroked  the  boy's  bur,  and  said  in  a  faint  yoioe, 
"  "'  B  was  false  to  me,  in  years  longgoaej  and 
to  him.  But  it  is  I  who  lore  her— and 
Be  wilJi  me  when  I  la;  her  in  Uie  tomb." 
av  his  mother  to  tbe  graTC,  and  for  that 
aot  his  bther  ooraed  him.  iLerli,  who  onoe  had 
been  hia  fatiier's  friend,  spoke  to  the  winds  oa 
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his  behalf.  "  It  is  a  nicked,  wicked  worid,"  at 
lut  said  Kcrli ;  "  let  ua  fl;  &om  it  and  dirall 
with  rooks  that  are  bonest  in  their  hardness, 
with  etenial  gdows  tliat  ate  God's  aervants  whpa 
they  pinch  na  with  their  chill,"  The  dead 
mmsu  vho  Tas  naught  honiid  Eerli  and  the 
lad  together.  Kcrli  took  treasore  that  the^ 
might  not  staire,  and  the;  fled  far  from  their 
own  land,  until  thej  dimhed  bj  night  into  their 
den  npoQ  the  Death's  Head  Mountain. 

"I  will  sing-,"  thouebt  the  lad,  "the  cheerful . 
song  that  was  onGnisHed  when  we  met,  and  has 
been  never  finished  eince,  althangh  begun  a  thou- 
sand times.  The  faintest  echo  at  that,  Kerli  will . 
know.    If  luck  is  bad,  for  once,  I  shall  finish  it." 

Down,  therefore,  Ishtnael  climbed,  singing . 
lastily,  and  the  song  made  the  descent  so  eas; 
Uiat  he  Biutained  long  falls  unlinit,  azid  swiftlj 
pastinf(  between  glimpses  of  caged  men  and 
women  gnawing,  heard  presently  again,  bat  in  s 
mote  jojous  note,  tliec^  of  "Isbnael!"  There 
waa  a  fierce  blast,  as  oi  wind  from  below,  and 
the  rush  upward  of  the  black  Giant  Glum,  whom 
the  aoDg  bad  unearthed.  When  he  was  gone, 
there  was  chatterii^  and  chiipmg  in  the  dens, 
of  which  the  cages  were  ail  torn  open  bf  that ' 
npWBid  blast,  and  into  which  a  ray  or  two  of 
sunshine  pierced.  Far  down  in  the  Dumps,  at 
the  very  foot  of  the  golf,  sat  Eerli  smiling  wel- 
come to  bis  &iend. 

"Now,  Ishmael,"  he  said,  "ianot  this  better 
than  yoD  peak.  It  is  warmer  down  here.  And 
yon  need  nerei;  leave  me.  That  sharp  air  of  the 
peak  gave  one  an  appetite  for  carrot ;  but  down 
m  the  Damps  no  man  wants  anything  to  eat 
while  he  can  Ket  a  bite  out  of  hia  finger-nails." 
And  for  a  whole  year  the  obstinate  old  man 
mads  IshmaeL  live  with  him  upon  fingcr- 
naU,  refusing  to  come  up  out  of  the  Dumpa. 
It  was  nore  obstinacy,  lor  Qiant  Glum  bemg 
gone  and  kept  away  by  lahmael'a  carolling,  there 
was  light  enough  in  the  pit  to  show  an  easv, 
circular  stair  to  the  top,  by  which  an^ay 
could  walk  up  and  get  out  if  he  chose,  for  a 
whole  year  Kerli  did  not  choose-  Everybody 
else  in  tiie  pit  had  by  that  time  given  ap  com- 
plaints, shaken  himself,  and  gone  out,  except 
one  man,  who  bad  crept  lower  and  lower  down, 
taking  posaessioa  always  of  the  lowest  empty 
den,  ana  he,  who  seemed  to  be  always  tistemng 
when  Ishmael  sang,  never  so  much  as  bit  hia 
naila,  or  took  his  two  hands  ttam  before  his  face. 
He  lived  upon  his  sorrow.  At  last,  when  all 
others  were  gone,  this  man  descended  to  Eerli 
and  Ishnuel  with  his  handa  not  before  his  face, 
but  stretched  out  to  them,  and  Ishmael  knew 
his  father,  Kerli  his  frieniL" 

All  three,  of  course,  went  npont  of  the  Dumps 
together,  and  the  two  old  men  then  desired  no- 
thing better  than  to  do  with  Ishmael  to  The 
Heart's  Content,  and  bleaa  his  marriage  there 
with  Greta. 

The  saunt  black-haired  lad  with  the  great 
eyes,  foflowed  by  two  aged,  largely-bearded  men. 
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oam«  into  the  inn  pariour  at  noonday,  when  it    ; 
should  have  been  full ;  but  it  was  empty,  and 
outside  the  sign  was  taken  down.    Chnatopher,    , 
entering  from  the  back,  knew  the  lad  instaotl* ; 
euessed  that,  as  Greta  always  said  he  would,  tie    . 
had  brought  Kerli  home,  but  who  was  the  other 
gentleman  F  and  where  was  bis  damef  and  what 
had  become  of  GretaF 

Trouble  had  come  to  The  Heart's  Content.    ; 
The  singed  goose-feathen  only  improved  bosi-    , 
ness  whue  there  remained  anybody  who  had  not    | 
smelt  them.  Nobody  cared  to  smell  them  twice,    | 
and  all  who  had  been  to  the  honae  said  that 
there  mnat  be  evil  wrought  when  the  emell  of    ' 
the  fiend  had  abided  for  so  many  weeka.  There-    | 
fore,  from  being  sought,  the  inn  came  sud- 
denly to  be  avoided.    The  dame  bad  been  too 
clever,  and  had  bomt  away  ita  good  name  with 
its  goose-feathers.    In  despair,  Chnatopher  had 
taken  the  sign  down,  and  sought  other  employ- 
ment.   Nobody  would  give  him  woA.    Furni- 
ture bad  been  seiEcd  for  rent.  Hehadnobedfor 
the  guests  or  even  for  himself,  and  wanted  food  to 
pnt  before  them.  Nobodypresenthadanymoney. 

"  Well,  yea,  Ishmael,"  aaid  the  dame,  when  she 
came  in  with  the  ^ronful  of  firewood  she  had 
been  abroad  to  glean,  "  there  ia  a  la^  purse  of 
your  friend's  under  the  hearthstone,  no  thinner 
than  when  he  left  it  at  the  Peak  for  thieves  to 
quarry.  Wewereuotanliour  tooearlyinfetcl> 
ing  it  dbwn." 

"What,"  said  Kerli,  "  you  have  beea  sleep- 
ing on  rags  and  starving,  with  my  great  money- 
bf^  under  your  hearth  T  Up  with  it,  and  give 
it  to  Greta  for  her  marriage-portion." 

Kerli  danced  a  fandango  at  the  wedding.  He 
was  an  immensely  rich  man  in  his  own  fat 
country.  So  was  Ishmael's  father.  But  they 
gathered  together  their  goods  and  came  and 
made  metrj  together  for  toe  rest  of  theit  days 
in  a  great  atone  house,  built  where  the  inn  had 
atooa  They  made  it  glorions  with  gardens  and 
apice-boweta,  and  still  called  it  The  Heart's 
Content.  There  Ishmael  and  Greta  trained  their 
children,  and  saw  their  children's  children  make 
holidav  jonmeys  up  to  Eerli's  Peak,  where  tbev 
knew  how  to  stir  the  echoes  of  the  very  Death's 
Head  Cavern  with  their  laughter. 
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CEiPTSB  XLin. 

I  WAS  just  outside  the  gardea-door,  when  I 
felt  an  wm  thrown  round  me,  mj  cheek  kissed, 

t  iretted  with  tears.  Could  it  be  Lilian? 
A)m,  no !  It  wBs  her  mother's  voice,  that,  be- 
tween lanchiajj  and  ciTing,  exclaimed  bjateri- 
callj :  "  Thia  is  joj,  to  see  jaa.  again,  aad  on 
these  thresholds.  I  hare  just  eome  from 
jonr  house ;  I  went  there  on  purpose  to  con- 
gratolate  jou,  and  to  talk  to  jon  about  Lilitm. 
Bnt  you  have  seen  her?" 

"yes;  liiave  but  this  moment  left  her.  Come 
this  wajr."  I  drew  Mrs.  AshleigU  back  into  the 
garden,  alon^  the  old  winding  walk,  which  the 
■hrubg  coocealed  &om  view  oi  the  boose.  We 
sat  down  on  a  rustie  seat,  where  I  had  often 
sat  with  Lilian,  midwav  between  the  house 
and  the  Monks'  Well.  I  told  the  mother  what 
bad  passed  between  me  and  her  daughter ;  I 
made  do  complaint  of  Lilian's  coldness   and 

nge  i  I  did  not  hint  at  its  canse.    "  Qirla  of 
age  will  change,"  said  I,  "  and  all  that  oow 

lains  is  for  us  two  to  agree  on  auch  a  tale 
. .  oar  curioDS  neighbours,  as  ma^  rest  the 
whole  hlame  on  me.  Man's  ^ame  is  of  robust 
fibre ;  it  eoald  not  push  its  waj  to  a  [)lace  in 
the  world,  if  it  could  not  bear,  witliont  sinking, 
the  load  idle  tongues  ma;  lay  on  it.  Not  so 
Woman's  Name — wbat  is  but  g<»aip  against 
Man,  ia  scandal  against  Woman." 

"  Do  not  be  raafa,  m;  dear  Allen,"  said  Mrs. 
Ashleigh,  in  great  distress.  "I  feel  for  jou,  I 
understand  you ;  in  your  case  I  might  act  as  jou 
do.  I  cannot  blune  vou.  Lilian  la  changed — 
changed  unaccoantably.  Tet  sure  I  am  that  the 
change  is  only  on  the  aar&ce,  that  her  heart  is 
really  yours,  aa  entirely  and  as  faithfully  as  ever 
it  was  ;  and  that  later,  when  she  recovers  from 
the  strange,  dreamy  kind  of  torpor  which  ap- 
pears to  have  come  over  all  her  faculties  and  all 
her  affections,  she  would  awake  with  a  despair 
which  you  cannot  conjecture,  to  the  knowledge 
that  you  had  renoonced  her." 

"I  hare  not  renounced  her,"  said  I,  impa- 
tiently ;  "  I  did  but  restore  her  freedom  ' 
choice.  But  pass  by  this  now,  and  explain 
me  mora  fully  the  change  in  your  daughter, 
which  I  gather  from  your  words  is  not  confined 
to  me." 


"  I  wished  to  speak  of  it  before  jou  saw  her, 
and  for  that  reason  came  to  your  house.  It 
3D  the  morning  in  which  we  left  her  aunt's 
itum  hither  tnat  I  first  noticed  something 
peculiar  in  her  look  and  manner.  She  seemed 
absorbed  and  absent,  so  much  so  that  I  asked  her 
several  times  to  tell  me  what  made  her  so  grave, 
but  I  could  only  get  from  her  that  ^  had  had 
~  confused  dreiun  which  she  oonld  not  reeal  dis- 
notlv  enough  to  relate,  but  that  she  was  sure  it 
boded  evil.  During  tlie  journey  she  became 
gradually  more  herself,  and  began  to  look  for- 
ward with  delight  to  the  idea  of  seeing  you 
again.  WeU,  you  came  that  evening.  What 
id  between  you  and  her  you  know  beat, 
complained  that  she  slighted  your  request 
to  shun  all  acquamtanne  with  Mr.  Mai^rare.  I 
was  surprised  that,  whetheryour  wish  were  rea- 
~~~able  or  not,  she  could  have  hesitated  to 
iply  with  it.  I  spoke  to  her  about  it  after 
you  liod  gone,  and  she  wept  bitterly  at  thinking 
she  had  Sspleased  yon." 

"  She  wept  J  You  amaxe  me.  Tet  the  neit 
day  what  a  note  she  returned  to  mine !" 

"The  next  day  thechani^  in  her  became  very 
)letome.  She  told  me,  iu  an  excited  manner, 
that  she  was  convinced  she  ought  not  to  marry 
you.  Then  came,  the  following  day,  the  news  of 
your  committal.  I  heard  of  it,  but  dared  not 
oreak  it  to  her.  I  went  to  our  friend  the  mayor, 
to  consult  with  him  what  to  say,  what  do ;  and 
to  learn  more  distinctly  than  I  bad  done  frosfi 
terrified,  incoherent  servants,  the  rights  of  so 
dreadrul  a  story.  When  I  returned,  I  found,  to 
my  amaxement,  a  young  stranger  in  llie  drawing- 
room;  it  was  Mr.  Margrave— Miss  Brabazou  had 
brought  him  at  his  reqnest.  Lilian  was  in  the 
room,  too,  and  my  astonishment  vas  increased 
when  sbe  said  to  me  with  a  singular  smile,  v^e 
but  tranquil :  '  1  know  all  about  Allen  Feuwiek ; 
Mr.  Margrave  has  told  me  ell.  He  is  a  friend 
of  Allen's.  He  says  there  is  no  cause  for  fear.' 
Mr.  Mai^rave  then  apologised  to  me  tor  his  in- 
tmaion  in  a  caressing,  kindly  manner,  as  if  one 
of  the  family.  He  said  he  was  so  intimate  with 
yon  that  he  felt  chat  he  could  best  break  to  Miss 
Ashleigh  an  information  she  might  receive  else- 
where, for  that  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  town 
who  treated  the  charge  with  ridicule.  You 
know  tlie  wonderfal  charm  of  this  young  man's 
manner.  I  cannot  explain  to  you  how  it  was, 
but  in  a  few  moments  I  was  as  much  at  home 
with  him  as  it  be  bad  been  your  brother.  To  bo 
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Derral  Gour^  from  tia  note!  to  aputsients 

Mr. "s  fcous^  just  oppo«ite.    We  oould  sae 

bun  on  bis  balcony  from  oui  terrace ;  lie  would 
smile  to  na  and  come  acroaa.  I  did  wrong  in 
sligbtinc  jour  injunction,  and  suffering  LJIitui  to 
do  so.  I  could  not  belp  it,  he  waa  sncih  ft  com- 
fort to  me — to  bcr,  too — in  our  tribulation.  He 
alone  bad  no  d^ful  words,  wore  no  long  &oe ; 
he  alone  was  invariably  cbccrfuL  'ETetjthing,' 
be  said,  '  wonld  come  right  in  a  day  or  two.' 

"  And  Lilian  could  not  bnt  admire  this  joong 
nun,  be  is  so  beautifoL" 

"BeaniifulF  Well,  perh^s.  Bat  if  70a 
have  a  jealoaa  feeling  yoa  were  nerer  more  mis- 
taLen.  Lilian,  I  ani  oonvinced,  does  more  than 
diislike  bim;  h»  has  inspired  her  witb  repug- 
nance, with  teiToi.  And  much  ea  I  own  I  li& 
him,  in  his  wild,  jojoos,  careless,  harmleia  waj, 
do  not  think  I  Batter  you  if  I  aaj  that  Mi. 
Margrave  is  not  the  man  to  make  anr  girl 
uutme  to  jou — untrue  to  a  lover  wiUi  in&niteli 
less  advantages  than  jou  may  pr^end  to.  BJi 
would  be  an  nniveissl^  favourite,  I  gnnt;  but 
there  is  a  something  in  him,  or  a  something 
wanting  in  him,  whidi  makes  liking  and  Bdmirs- 
tioQ  stop  short  of  lore.  I  know  not  why;  per- 
haps, because,  with  all  tusgood  homoar,  be  is  so 
amorbed  in  liimself,  so  intensely  eeotiatteal — so 
light ;  were  he  leia  devcr,  I  shonla  say  ao  frivo- 
lous. He  could  not  make  love,  be  coold  not 
s^  in  the  serioiiB  tone  of  a  man  in  earnest, 
'Ibve  you.'  Be  owned  as  much  to  me,  and 
owned,  too,  tiiat  be  knew  not  even  what  love  was. 
As  to  myself — Mr.  Margrave  appears  rich ;  no 
whisper  affainat  bis  oharsroter  or  his  lionour 
ever  reached  me.  Yet  were  you  out  of  the 
question,  and  were  there  no  stain  on  bis  birth, 
nay,  were  he  as  high  in  nnk  and  wealth  as  he 
is  favoured  by  Nature  in  personal  advantages, 
I  confess  I  cowid  never  consent  1«  trust  him 
with  my  daughter's  ttAe.  A  voice  at  my  heart 
would  ciy  'So r  11  may  be  an  onreasonablB 
prejudice,  bnt  I  conld  not  Dear  to  see  lum  toudi 
Lilifln's  hand  I" 

"  Did  alie  never,  thezi— nerer  suffisr  him  even 
to  take  her  hand  F" 

"  Never.  Do  not  tbink  so  meanly  of  lier  as  to 
suppose  that  she  oould  be  cAu^bt  by  alairiaee,a 
graceful  manner.  Beflect ;  just  oefore,  she  had 
refused,  for  your  take,  AsUetgb  Guiana:,  w' — 

Lady   Hangbton  said  'no  girl  in  l>er  st 

could  refuse ;'  and  t^  <duiige  in  Lilian  really 
b^an  before  we  returned  to  L  ;  before  she 
hM.  even  seen  Mr.  Margrave.  I  am  convinced 
it  is  something  in  the  reach  of  your  skill  as 
pbysioiaib— it  is  on  the  nerves,  the  system.  I 
will  give  you  a  proof  of  what  I  say,  only  do  n<^ 
betray  me  Ui  h^.  It  was  during  your  imprison- 
ment,  the  uigbt  before  your  release,  that  I  was 
awakened  by  her  coming  to  my  bedside.  She 
was  sobbing  aa  if  her  heart  woubi  break. 
'  Oh,  mother,  mother  I'  she  cried,  *  pitv  me,  help 
m»— I  am  so  wietohed.'  '  What  is  the  matter, 
darlingP  '  I  have  been  so  cruel  to  Alien,  and  I 
kaowIebaUbeGOEV^.  IcumollMlpU.  Don't 


question  mej  onl;f  if  we  are  separated,  if  lie 
cast  me  oS,  or  Irejed  him,  tell  hun  some  day — 

Eerhaps  v^iai  I  am  in  my  gnve — not  to  be- 
eve  appearances ;  and  that  I,  in  i^  keut  of 
hearts,  never  ceased  to  love  him  V  " 

"  €iie  said  that !  You  are  not  deceiving  me  P" 

"  Oh  no ;  how  can  jou  tbink  so  F" 

"  There  is  hope  stiU,"  i  murmured ;  and  I 
bowed  my  Lead  upon  my  bands,  hot  tears  forcing 
their  way  througn  tbe  ohwped  fingers. 

"  One  word  more,"  said  I;  "you  tell  me  that 
Tfilisu  has  a  repugnance  to  this  Mf^gravc,  V}^ 
yet  that  she  found  comfort  in  his  viaita — a  com- 
fort that  oonld  not  be  wholly  ascribed  to  cheer- 
ing words  be  vOKkt  laj  moot  siyself,  since  it 
b  all  but  certain  that  I  was  not,  at  that  time,  up- 
p^most  IB  her  mind.  Can  yon  explain  this 
apparent  contradiction  ?" 

"  I  cannot,  otherwise  Uun  by  a  conjecture 
which  you  wonld  ridicule." 

"  I  can  ridioule  nothing  oow.  What  is  youz 
conjecture  F" 

"I  know  how  much  yo«  lUihelieve  in  tiie 
stones  one  hears  of  aiumal  magnetism  sjtd 
electro-biok^,  ofterwise " 

"  You  thuk  that  Mar^ve  eseroisea  some 
power  of  that  kind  over  LiliBD  f  Baa  he  spoken 
of  such  a  power  ^' 

"  Not  exactly ;  but  be  said  that  he  was  son 
Liiiaa  possessed  a  faculty  Uiat  be  called  by 
some  bwd  name,  not  (dturvovanoe,  bat  a  fienlty, 
which  he  s^d,  when  I  asked  nim  to  eipiain,  was 
akin  to  prevision— to  second  sight.  Then  he 
talked  01  the  Priesteeses  who  had  administered 
the  ancient  oracles.  Ulian,  be  said,  reminded 
him  of  them,  with  her  deep  eyes  and  mystoriDua 

"And  Lilian  heard  hivP    Wbat  aaid  she  F" 
"  Notiiing;  she  seemed  in  &ar  while  she  lis- 

"  Be  did  not  offer  to  toy  any  of  those  arts 
practised  by  professional  mesmerists  and  other 
eharlataus  r" 

"  I  tbouebt  be  was  about  to  do  so,  but  I 
forestalled  nimj  s^ing  I  oever  would  con- 
sent to  any  experiment  of  that  kind,  eiUier  aa 
myself  or  my  daughter." 

"  And  he  replied F" 

"  With  his  ^y  laojjji,  that  I  via  vet^  fiialish ; 
that  a  person  ^ossessedL  of  «u<A  a  faculty  as  he 
attributed  to  Lilian,  would,  if  the  faonUy  were 
deveb^ied,  be  an  iuvalnaUe  adviser.  He  would 
have  said  more,  bi^  I  begged  him  to  deaist. 
Still  I  fsw^  at  timea — do  not  be  angry — that 
he  does  some  bow  or  other  bewitub  her,  unoon- 
seionsly  to  herself ;  for  she  ^ways  kaows  when 
be  is  coming.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that  he 
does  not  bewitch  myself,  for  I  I7  no  means 
JMstify  my  eonduot  in  adinitting  him  to  an  ioti- 

so  ismiliar,  and  in  spite  of  your  wish;  I 

reproached  mvielf,  rew^ed  to  shut  my 
door  on  him,  or  to  snow  by  my  maaner  that  bis 
visits  were  unwelcome;   yet  when  Lilian  has 

id,  in  the  drowsy  lethargic  tone  wbidi  has 
come  into  lier  voice  (her  voice  naturally  earnest 
and  impressive,  though  always  low),  '  Mother, 
he  will  be  here  in  two  minutes — I  msh  to  leave 
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the  room  and  eaimof — I,  too,  have  felt  as  if 
•omethine  oooatmiiied  me  a^tinst  my  will ;  u  if, 
in  sbort,  I  were  nnder  that  infloenoe  which  Mr. 
Tiffora — whom  I  will  never  fo^^re  for  Lis  Oon- 
duct  to  joD — wonld  uoribe  to  mesmerisn.  But 
will  yon  not  come  in  and  see  Lilian  again?" 

"  No,  not  to-night ;  bnt  w«tch  and  heed  her, 
and  if  you  see  anght  to  moke  yon  honestly  be- 
lieve that  she  regrets  the  raptiue  of  the  old  tie 
from  whicH  I  have  rcleaswi  her  —  why  joa 

bMw,  Mre.    Ashlei^   that— that ''    Mj 

TOioe  failed — I  wrong  tbe  good  woman's  hand, 
and  went  my  way. 

I  had  always  till  then  considered  Mrs.  Aslileigh 
— if  not  its  Mrs.  Poyntz  deseribed  her— 'com- 
mon-place weak' — still  of  an  intellieenoe  «ome- 
wbat  oeloff  medioority.  I  now  regarded  her  with 
respect  as  well  aa  grateful  tenderness ;  her  pifun 
sense  had  dirinedwhst  all  mj  boasted  know- 
ledge had  failed  to  detect  in  my  earlier  intimacy 
with  Harg;rayo—Tiz.  that  in  Mmthere  was  asome- 
thing  present,  or  a  something  wanting,  which  for- 
bade love  and  excited  fear.  Young,  beautifol, 
wealthy,  seemingly  blameless  in  life  as  he  was, 
she  would  not  have  giren  ber  daaghtcr's  hand  to 


TtEE  next  day  my  honse  was  filled  with  yiaitors. 
I  had  no  notion  thM  I  had  so  many  friends.  Hr. 
Yigora  wrote  meagenerous  and  handsome  letter, 
owning  his  prejudices  agunst  me  on  account  of 
his  sympathy  with  poor  Dr.  Lloyd,  and  begging 
my  pardcai  for  wluit  he  now  felt  to  have  been 
harshness,  if  not  distorted  justice.  But  what 
most  moved  mc,  was  the  entrance  of  Stcahan, 
who  roshed  np  to  me  with  the  heaitisen  of  old 
college  days.  "  Oh,  my  dear  Allen,  cim  you  ever 
fo^ive  me ;  Mat  I  should  have  disbelieved  yonr 
word — shonld  have  suspected  you  of  abstracting 
my  poor  cousin's  memoir  F" 

"la  it  found,  then  f" 


"Oh  yes;  yon  mutt  thank  Hargrave.    He, 
__Bver  fellow^Yott  kn 
yesterday.    He  pnt 


clever  fellow^jou  know,  came  to  ma  on  a  visit 
yesterday.  He  pnt  me  at  once  on  the  light 
icent.  Only  gness;  hot  jon  never  can!  It 
was  that  wretched  old  hoos^eeper  who  pur- 
loined the  manuscript.  Yon  remember  she  came 
into  the  room  while  yon  were  looking  at  the 
memoir.  She  heard  na  talk  ^ont  it ;  her 
curiosity  was  ronsed ;  she  longed  to  know  the 
history  of  her  old  master,  under  his  own 
hand ;  she  could  not  sleep ;  she  heard  me  go  up 
to  bed;  she  thought  you  might  leave  the  nook 
on  the  table  wEen  yon,  too,  went  to  rest. 
She  stole  down  stairs,  peeped  throngh  the  key. 
bole  of  the  lobby,  saw  you  asleep,  the  book 
lyin^  before  yon,  entered,  took  away  the  book 
softly,  meant  to  glance  at  its  contend  ud  to 
return  it  Yon  were  sleeping  so  soundly  she 
tboi^ht  ^on  would  not  wake  foT  an  honr ;  she 
carried  it  into  the  library,  leaving  the  door 
open,  and  there  began  to  pore  over  it;  she 
stumbled  first  on  one  of  the  passages  in  Latin ; 
she  hoped  to  find  some  part  in  puin  English, 
turned  over  the  leaves,  putting  her  candle  close 
to  them,  for  the  old  woman^  eyea  w«™  dim. 


when  she  heard  you.  make  some  sonnd  in  your 
slee^.  Alarmed,  she  looked  round;  yon  were 
movmg  uneasily  in  your  seat,  and  muttering  to 
yoQrselr.  from  watching  yon  she  was  soon 
diverted  by  the  conaeqnence  of  her  own  con. 
founded  cnriosity  and  folly.  Li  moving,  she  had 
nncOQScionsly  brought  the  poor  manuscript 
close  to  the  candle ;  the  leaves  canght  the  flauMi ; 
her  own  cap  and  hand  burning  nrst  made  ber 
aware  ofthe  mischief  done.  She  threw  down  the 
book ;  her  sleeve  was  in  Sames ;  she  bad  first 
to  te«r  off  the  sleeve,  which  was,  luckily  for  her, 
not  sewn  to  her  dress.  By  the  time  sne  reco- 
vered presence  of  mind  to  attend  to  the  book 
half  its  leaves  wen  reduced  to  tinder.  She  did 
not  dare  then  to  replace  what  was  left  of  the 
manuscript  on  yoni  table;  retnmed,  vrith  it,  to 
ber  room,  hid  it,  and  resolved  to  kee^  her  own 
secret,  I  should  never  have  guessed  rt ;  I  had 
never  even  spoken  to  her  on  the  occnrrence; 
but  when  I  talked  over  the  disappearance  of  the 
book  to  Moi^rave  last  night,  ana  eipressed  my 
disbelief  of  yonr  story,  tie  sdd,  in  his  mern 
way:   'But  do  yon  think  Fenwick  the  only 


Ton  have  examined  vonr  serranta,  of  course  V    I 
'No,  I  never  thongot  of  it.'    '  Examine  them 
BOW,  then.    Examine  especially  that  old  honse-    | 
keeper.  lobserceagteat  change  in hermonner    | 
since  I  came  here,  weeks  ago,  to  look  over  the    ' 
house.    She  has  something  on  her  mind — I  see    ' 
it  in  her  eyes.'    Then  it  oecurred  to  toe,  too,    ■ 
tli&t  the  woman's  mamiei  had  altered,  and  that    ' 
she  seemed  always  in  a  tremble  and  a  fidget.     I    I 
went  at  once  to  her  room,  and  charged  her  with    | 
stealing  the  book.     She  fell  on  her  knees,  and    i 
told  the  whole  story  as  I  have  told  it  to  von,    | 
and  as  I  shall  take  care  to  tell  it  to  all  to  wnorn 
I  have  so  foolishly  Uobbed  my  yet  more  foolish 
snspicions  of  yourself.   But  can  yon  forgive  me, 
old  friend?" 

"Heartay.heartily!  Audthebookisbnmed?" 
"See;"  and  he  produced  the  mntilated  manu- 
script. Strange,  the  part  biimed — reduced,  in- 
deed, to  tinder~was  the  concluding  part  that 
related  to  Haroun— to  Grajle;  no  vestige  of 
that  part  left ;  thecarlierportiona  were  scorched 
and  mutilated,  bnt,  in  some  places,  still  deci- 
pherable ;  but  as  my  eje  hastily  ran  over  these 
places,  I  saw  only  mangled  sentences  of  the  ei- 
perimental  problems  which  the  writer  had  SO 
minntel  V  elaborated. 
"  Will  jou  keep  the  mannscript  as  it  is,  and 


I  will  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  it.  Consult  some  other  man  of  science. 
And  so  this  is  the  old  woman's  whole  story? 
No  accomplice— none  P  No  one  else  shared  her 
curiosity  and  her  task  F" 

"  No.  Oddly  enaugh,  though,  she  made  much 
the  same  excuse  for  her  pitiful  folly  that  the 
madman  made  for  hia  temble  crime ;  she  said 
'the  Devil  put  it  into  her  i;cad.'  Of  course  he 
did,  as  ho  puts  everytliing  wrong  into  any  one's 
head.    "ShM  does  not  mend  the  matter."  - 
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"  Hotr !  did  she,  too,  aay  site  MW  &  Bh 
and  beard  a  Toice  f" 

"  No ;  not  sucb  h  liar  aa  tbat,  and  not  mad 
enough  for  aiicli  a  lie.  But  the  said  that  when 
sbevru  in  bed,  thinking  orer  the  book,  e 
thing  irresistible  urged  her  to  get  up  and  go 
down  into  the  stndjj  awore  she  felt  something 
lead  her  by  the  oind;  swote,  too,  tliat  when 
she  Grat  discovered  the  maonscript  was  not  in 
Bnglisb,  BomeUung  whispered  inhct  cat  to  turn 
over  the  leaves  aiui  approach  them  to  the  caudie. 
But  I  bad  no  patience  to  listen  to  all  this  rub- 
bish. I  sent  her  out  of  t&e  house,  hes;  and 
baggage.  But,  alaa !  is  this  to  be  the  end  of  all 
mj  wise  eOQsin'a  grand  diaooTeries  f " 

True,  of  labours  that  aspired  to  bring  into  the 
chart  of  science  new  worlos,  of  which  even  tht 
traditionary  nimour  was  but  a  voice  From  the 
land  of  fable— noi^t  left  but  broken  vestiges 
I  of  adaringfaotatepl  The  hope  of  a  name  impc' 
lisbable  amidst  the  loftiest  hierarchjof  Nature's 
secret  temple,  with  all  the  pomp  of  recorded 
eiperiment,  liiat  applied  to  the  mysteries  of 
Egypt  and  Chaldna  the  iudnclious  of  Bacon, 
tiie  tests  of  Liebig— was  there  nothing  left  of 
this  but  what,  here  and  there,  some  puEsled 
student  might  extract,  garbled,  mutilated,  per- 
haps unintelligible,  from  shreds  of  sentences, 
wrecks  of  problems  F  0  mind  of  man,  can  the 
works,  on  wltich  thou  wouJdst  found  immorlality 
below,  be  annulled  into  smoke  and  tinder  bv 
inch  of  candle  in  the  band  of  an  old  woman  1 

When  Strahau  left  me,  I  went  out,  but  not 
yet  to  visit  patients.  I  stole  through  b^-patha 
into  the  fields ;  I  needed  solitude  to  bnng  my 
thougbts  into  sliape  and  order.  What 
delusion,  and  what  notF— waa  I  right  oi 
public?  Was  Margrave  really  the  most  inno- 
cent and  serviceable  of  human  beings,  kindly, 
affectionate,  emptoying  a  wonderful  acuteness  for 
benignant  ends?  Was  I,  in  truth,  indebted  to 
him  Tor  the  greatest  boon  one  man  can  bestow 
on  another  ?  For  life  rescued,  for  fair  name  justi- 
fied? Or  had  he,  by  some  demoniac  sorcery, 
Eided  the  hand  of  the  mnrderer  a^inst  the 
i  of  the  person  who  alone  could  imperil  bis 
own  P  bad  he,  by  the  same  dark  spells,  uived  the 
woman  to  the  act  that  had  destroyed  the  only 
record  of  his  moustroua  being— the  only  evidence 
that  I  was  not  the  sport  of  an  illusion  in  the 
horror  with  wbicli  he  mspircd  me  ? 

But  if  the  latter  supposition  could  be  admis- 
sible, did  he  use  hia  agents  only  to  betray 
them  afterwards  to  eiposare,  and  that,  without 
any  possible  clue  to  bis  own  detection  aa  thei 
iuslicator?  Then,  there  came  over  me  con- 
fused recollections  of  tales  of  medireval  witch- 
craft, which  I  bad  read  in  boyhood.  Were  there 
not  on  judicial  record  attestation  and  evidence, 
solemn  and  circumstantial,  of  powers  analogous 
to  those  now  eiercised  by  Margrave  ?  Of 
sorcerers  insligatii^  to  sin  througn  influences 
ascribed  to  Demons— making  their  apparitions 
glide  through  guarded  walls,  their  voices  heard 
from  afar  m  the  solitude  of  dungeons  or  mo- 
nastie  cells  F  subjugating  victims  to  tbeir  will, 
by  means  which  no  figilaace  could  bare  de- 


teoted,  if  the  victims  themselves  had  not  oon- 
fessed  the  witchcraft  that  had  ensnared — court- 
ing a  sure  and  infamous  death  in  that  confes-  i 
sion — preferring  such  death  to  a  life  so  haunted  ?  '. 
Were  stories  so  gravely  set  forth  in  the  pomp  of  : 
judicial  evidence,  and  in  the  history  of  Limes 
comparatively  recent,  indeed,  to  be  massed — 
pell-mell  together,  as  a  tiola  indigt*la  of 
senseless  superstition, — all  the  witnesses  to  he 
deemed  liars  F  all  the  victims  and  tools  of  the 
sorcerers,  lunatics  F  all  the  examiners  or  judge., 
with  their  solemn  gradations — lay  and  clerical — 
from  Commissions  of  Inquiry  to  Courts  of  Ap- 
peal,^to  be  despised  for  credulity,  loathed  for 
cruelty;  or,  amidst  records  so  numerous,  so 
imposmglv  attested, — were  there  the  fragments 
of  a  terrjlile  truth?  And  had  our  ancestors 
been  so  unwise  in  those  laws  we  now  deem 
so  savage,  by  which  the  world  was  rid  of 
aconites  more  awful  and  more  potent  than  the 
felon  with  his  candid  dagger?  Pell  instigators 
of  the  evil  in  men'a  secret  hearts- shaping  into 
action  the  vague,  half-formed  desire,  and  guiding 
with  a^ncies,  impalpable,  unseen,  their  spell- 
bound instruments  of  calamity  and  death- 
Such  were  the  ^oomy  questions  that  I — by 
repute,  the  sternest  advocate  of  common  sense 
agamst  fantastic  errors; — bv  profession,  the 
searcher  into  flesh  and  blood,  and  tissue,  and 
nerve,  and  sinew,  for  the  causes  of  all  tb^  dis- 
ease the  mechanism  of  the  universal  human 
frame; — I,  self-boasting  physician,  sceptic,  philo- 
sopher, materialist — revolTed,  not  amidst  gloomy 
pines,  under  grim  winter  skies,  but  as  I  paced 
slow  through  laughing  meadows,  and  by  the 
banks  of  meriy  streams,  in  the  ripeness  of  the 
golden  August;  the  bnm  of  insects  in  the  fra- 
grant grass,  the  flutter  of  birds  amid  the  deli- 
cate green  of  bonghs  chequered  by  playful 
sunbeams  and  gentle  shadows,  and  ever  in 
sin;ht  of  the  resorts  of  busy  work-day  man. 
Walls,  roof-tops,  church-spires  rising  high. 
There,  white  and  modem,  the  handwriting  of 
race,  in  this  practical  nineteenth  century, 
,a  square  plaui  masonry  and  Doric  shafts, 
the  Town-Sail,  central  in  the  animated  market- 
pbce.  And  I — I — prying  into  long-neglected 
trs  and  dust-holes  of  memorv  for  what  my 
n  had  flung  there  as  worthless  rubbish ; 
reviving  the  jarfpn  of  French  law,  in  the 
proea  nerbal,  against  a  Qille  de  Retz,  or  an 
"  '  in  Graodier,  and  sifting  the  equity  of  sen- 
tences on  witchcraft ! 

Bursting  the  links  of  this  ghastly  soliloquy 
with  a  lauffb  at  mj  own  foUy,  I  struck  into  a 
iw  paili  that  led  back  towards  the  city,  by 
.  ,  et  and  rural  suburb ;  the  path  wound  on 
through  a  wide  and  solitary  churchyard,  at  the 
baseofthe  Abbey-hill.  Manyot  the tormerjwellers 
on  tliat  eminence  now  slept  in  the  lowly  burial- 
ground  at  its  foot.  And  the  place,  mournfnlly 
Qecorated  witii  the  tombs  which  still  jealously 
mark  distinctions  of  rank  amidst  the  levelling 
democracy  of  the  grate,  was  kept  trim  with  the 
care  which  comes  half  from  piety,  and  half  from 

I  seated  myself  on  a  bench,  placed  between 


...LJi^ugli- 
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tlie  clipped  jevr-trees  that  bordered  the  patii 
from  the  entnince  to  the  church  puroh ;  deemmg 
voKuelj  that  mj  owd  perplexing  thoughts  migbl 
imhibe  b  quiet  from  the  quiet  of  thence. 

"And  oil,"  I  murmured  to  mjaelt,  "oli  that 
I  Jiiid  one  kisom  friend  to  whom  I  might  freelj 
confide  sll  these  torturing  riddles  irhich  I  cannot 
Bolre — one  ivlto  could  t^  m;  heart,  aaaured  of 
ita  truthfnloess,  and  wise  enough  to  enlighten 
its  troubles." 

And  as  I  ao  mnnnured,  mj  e;e  fell  upon  the 
form  of  a  kneeling  child ;— at  the  farthest  end  of 
the  burial-grouncT,  beside  a  grare  with  its  nen 
headstone  eleatning  white  amidst  the  older  moss- 

Kwn  tombs,  a  female  child,  her  heikd  bowed, 
bands  clasped.  I  could  aee  but  the  ontlint 
of  her  snuU  form  in  its  sable  dress— an  infant 
beside  tlie  dead. 

My  eje  and  my  thou^ta  were  turned  from 
that  ailent  Qf^re,  too  al»orbed  in  my  own  ntt- 
leas  tumult  of  doubt  end  dread,  for  sympathj 
with  the  grief  or  the  consolation  of  a  kneeling 
child.  And  ^et  I  should  have  remembered  that 
tomb !  Again  I  murmured  with  a  fierce  im- 
patience. Oil  for  a  boBom  friend  in  whom  I 
Gould  con6de !" 

I  beard  steps  on  the  walks  nnder  the  yews. 
And  an  old  man  came  in  sight,  slightly  Dent, 
with  long  grey  hair,  but  still  with  enough  of 
vigour  for  years  to  come — in  bis  tread,  firm, 
though  alow — in  the  nnshninken  muscle  of  Lis 
limba  Bud  tlie  steady  light  of  his  dear  blue  eye. 
I  started.  Was  it  possible  ?  Tliat  countenance, 
marked,  indeed,  with  the  lines  of  laborious 
thought,  but  sweet  in  the  mildness  of  iiumanity, 
and  serene  in  the  peace  of  cooscience ! — I  coold 
not  be  mistaken.  Julius  Fsher  was  before 
The  profound  pathologist,  to  whom  my  own  proud 
self-esteem  acknowledged  inferiority,  without 
humiliation;  the  generous  bene&ctor  to  whom 
I  owed  my  own  smoothed  entrance  into  the 
arduous  road  of  fame  and  fortune.  I  had 
longed  for  a  friend,  a  confidant ;  what  I  sought 
■tood  suddenly  at  my  ude. 

OHAFTKB  XLT. 

RxpuNATTON,  on  his  part,  waa  short  and 
flimple.  The  nephew  whom  he  designed  aa  the 
beir  to  his  wealtn,  had  largel;^  ontttripped  the 
liberdl  allowance  made  to  him — bad  mcurred 
heavy  debts ;  and,  in  order  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  debts,  had  plunged  into  ruinous  specu- 
lations. Faber  had  comeback  to  England  to  save 
his  beir  front  prison  oi  oatlawrj,  at  the  expense 
of  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  destined  in- 
heritance. To  add  to  all,  the  young  man  had 
married  a  young  lad<r  without  fortune  |  the 
nncle  only  heard  of  this  marriage  on  arriving  in 
England.  The  spendthrift  was  hiding  from  his 
creditors  in  the  house  of  his  father-in-law,  in  one 
of  the  western  counties,  Faber  there  souiht 
him  i  and,  on  becoming  acquainted  \rith  nis 
wife,  crew  reconciled  to  the  marriage,  and 
formed  hopes  of  his  nephew's  futtire  redemption. 
He  spoke,  indeed,  of  tbe  young  wife  witli  great 
affection.  She  was  good  and  sensible ;  willing 
and  aniioua  to  encounter  any  privation  by  wliioli 


her  hosbind  might  retrieve  tlie  effects  of  his 
folly.     "  So,"  said  Fiber,  "  on  consultation  with 
this  excellent  creature — for  my  poor  nephew  is 
so  broken  down  by  repentance,  that  others  must 
tliink  for  him  how  to  exalt  repentance  into  re- 
form— myplansweredetermined.  Isliall remove 
my  prodigal  from  all  scenes  of  temptation.    He 
lias  youth,  strength,  plenty  of  energy,  hitherto 
misairected.     I  shidl  take  him  from   the  Old 
World  into  the  New.    I  have  decided  on  Aus- 
tralia.   The  fortone  atlU  left  to  me,  small  here,    i 
will  be  ample  capital  there.     It  is  not  enough    , 
to  maintun  ua  separately,  so  we  must  all  Utb    \ 
together.    Besides,  I  feel  that,  though  I  have    ' 
neither  the  strength  nor  the  experience  which    , 
could  best  serve  a  young  settler  on  a  strange    | 
soil,  still,  tinder  my  eye,  my  poor  boy  will  be  at 
once  more  prudent  and  more  persevering.    We 
sail  next  week." 

Faber  spoke  bo  cheerfully  that  I  knew  not 
how  to  express  compassion ;  yet,  at  his  age,  aft«r 
a  career  of  such  prolonged  and  distinguished 
labour,  to  resign  the  ease  and  comforts  of  tbe 
civilised  state  for  the  hardships  and  rudeness  of 
an  infant  colony,  seemed  to  me  a  dret^  pro- 
spect ;  and,  as  delicBtelv,  as  tenderly  as  Icould 
to  one  whom  I  loved  ana  honoured  as  a  father,  I 
placed  at  his  disposal  the  fortune  which,  in  great 
part,  L  owed  to  him, — pressing  him  at  least  to 
take  from  it  enough  to  aeoure  to  himself,  in  bis 
own  coontrv,  a  home  suited  to  his  years  and 
worthy  of  his  station.  He  rejected  all  my 
offers,  however  earnestly  ui^d  on  him,  with  his 
"nal  modest  and  gentle  digttity ;  and  assuring 
that  be  looked  forward  with  great  interest 
i  residence  in  limds  new  to  his  experience, 
and  affording  ample  scope  for  the  hardy  enjoy- 
ments which  bad  always  moat  allured  bis  tastes, 
be  hastened  to  change  the  ant^ect. 

"  And  who,  think  you,  is  the  admirable  help- 
mate my  scapegrace  has  had  tbe  saving  good 
luck  to  find  T    A  daughter  of  the  worthy  man 
who  undertook  the  care  of  poor  Dr.  Lloyd's 
rphans — the  orphans  who  owed  so  much  to 
]or  generoos  exertions  to  secure  a  provision 
ir  them — and  that  child,  now  just  risen  from 
her  fiither'a  grave,  is  my  pet  companion,  my 
darlingewe-lamb— Dr.  Lloyd's  daughter.  Amy." 
Here  the  child  joined  us,  quickening  her  pace 
as  she  recognised  the  old  man,  and  nestling  to 
his  side  as  she  glanced  wistfu]l][  towards  myselt 
A  winniuE,  candid,  lovable  oliild'a  face,  some- 
'liat   melancholy,  somewhat  more   thougbtfnl 
lan  is  common  to  tbe  face  of  cliildhood,  but 
calm,  intelligent,  and  ineffably  mild.     Presently 
she  stole  from  the  old  man  and  put  her  hand  in 

"  Are  you  not  the  kind  gentleman  who  came 

see  Him  tiiat  night  when  he  passed  away 

from  us,  and  wlio,  they  all  say  at  home,  was  so 

good  to  ray  brothers  and  me  P    Yes,  I  recollect 

lU  now."    And  she  put  her  pure  Cue  to  minci 

Ming  me  to  kiss  it. 

I  kind!  I  good!  I— II  Alas!  she  little 
knew,  httle  guessed,  tbe  wrathful  imprecation 
her  &ther  liad  bequeathed  to  me  that  btal 
uigbtl 
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I  did  not  dare  to  Iom  Sr.  Llojd's  orphan 
dan^ter,  bat  mj  tern  fell  over  her  baud.  She 
took  them  u  tigai  at  pitj,  and,  in  ha  iu&nt 
thankfulneaa,  eileDtljlEissea  me. 

"  Oh,  m;  &iend  i"  I  murmored  to  Eaber, 
have  nnch  thst  I  long  to  sat  to  ;oa — alon 
alone— come  to  mj  hoiue  with  me,  be  at  least 
ny  KOBst  as  long  as  jov  stSr  in  this  towiu" 

"  Wiilinglj,"  said  Paber,  lookiiig  at  ue 
iuteotlj  tbao  he  had  done  before,  and,  witb  the 
tnie  eye  of  the  prtctised  Healei,  ^  once  soft 
andpenetiBtiiiK. 

He  rose,  took  my  ana,  and  whispering  a  word 
in  the  ear  of  the  httle  gitl,  she  went  on  before 
US,  tuniiug  her  bead,  as  she  gained  the  gate,  fiK 
another  look  at  her  father's  grave.  As  we 
walked  to  my  honse,  Julius  faber  spoke  to  nte 
nnch  of  this  child.  Her  brothers  were  all  at 
school;  sbe  wss  greatly  atta(^ed  to  his  no- 
triiew's  wife ;  she  had  become  yet  mere  attained 
lo  Faber  himself,  though  on  m  short  ai 
qoaintanoe ;  it  had  been  settled  tiiat  she  w, 
acctmpuy  the  emigrants  to  Australia. 

"There,"  said  he,  "the  Bum,  that  some  n 

fleent,  bat  nnknows,  friend  of  her  &ther  haa 
settled  on  her,  will  profide  her  no  mean  d 
for  a  eoliuusf  s  wife,  when  the  tone  comei 
her  to  bring  a  blettdng  to  some  other  hearth 
than  ours."  He  went  on  to  say  that  she  had 
wished  to  accompany  him  to  L — — -,  is  order  to 
visit  her  father's  grave  b^ore  crossing  the  wide 
teas ;  "  and  she  has  taken  sooh  fraid  care  of  me 
all  the  way,  that  you  might  fancy  I  were  the 
child  of  the  two.  I  come  back  to  thia  town, 
partlv  to  dispose  of  a  (ew  poor  bonaes  in  it  which 
still  belong  to  me,  principallv  to  bid  you  fare- 
well before  quitting  the  OLl  Worhi,  no  doubt 
for  ever.  So,  i»  arriTiu  to-day,  I  left  Amy  by 
herself  in  the  oharchyara  while  I  went  to  your 
house,  but  job  were  iiom  home.  And  now  I 
nmat  oongratulate  you  on  the  reputation  you 
have  BO  lapidlv  wquirad,  which  has  cho  sur- 
passed m;  preoictians." 

"lott  are  «waie,"  said  I,  faHerin^y,  "of 
the  Bcti«ordiiiary  charge  haa  which  that  part 
of  my  reputatioB  dcanst  to  all  men  has  i«at 
emerged  r 

He  had  but  seen  a  abort  aceonnt  in  a  weekly 
journal,  written  after  my  release.  Ha  aaked  de- 
tails, which  I  postponed. 

Beaching  my  home.  I  buaied  myaelf  to  pro- 
vide for  the  comfut  of  my  two  unexpected 
neats ;  strove  to  rally  myself— -to  be  oheerfnL 
Not  till  night,  when  Julius  Faber  and  I  were 
alone  together,  did  I  touch  on  what  was  weigh- 
ing at  my  heart.  Then,  drawing  to  his  aide,  I 
told  him  all ; — all  of  which  the  substance  is 
herein  wrtttni,  from  the  death  scene  in  Dr. 
Lloyd's  chamber  to  tbe  hour  in  which  I  had 
seen  Dr.  Lloyd's  chihl  at  her  father's  grave. 
Borne  of  the  incidents  and  conversations  which 
had  meet  impressed  me,  I  had  already  committed 
to  writing,  m  the  fear  that,  otherwise,  my  fancy 
might  forge  for  its  own  thraldom  the  bnks  of 
reminisceiice  which  my  memory  mi^  let  fall 
from  its  chain.  Faber  listened  with  a  silence 
only  iutempted  by  short  pertinent  qaestiooa; 


and  when  I  had  done,  he  remained  thonghtful 
for  some  momenta ;  then  the  greal  physician 

replied  thus : 
"  I  take  for  granted  your  conviction  of  the 


mitting  tbe  rndity  itself,  we  must  abide  by  the 
old  maxim,  not  to  accept  as  cause  to  effect  those 
agencies  which  belon);;  to  tbe  marvellous,  when 
causes  less  improbable  for  the  effect  can  be  ra- 
tionally conjectured.  In  thia  case  are  there  not 
such  causes  ?    Certainly  there  are " 

"  There  are !" 

"Listen;  you  are  one  of  those  men  who 
attempt  to  stifle  their  own  imagination.  But 
in  all  completed  intellect,  imagmation  exists, 
and  will  force  its  way ;  dein  it  healthful  vents, 
and  it  may  stray  into  moroid  channels.  The 
death-room  of  Dr.  Lbyd  deeply  impressed  your 
heart,  far  more  than  your  pride  woold  own. 
Thia  is  clear,  bran  the  pains  you  took  to  exonerate 
your  conscience,  in  your  generosity  to  the  or- 
phaoB.  As  the  heart  was  moved,  so  was  tJie 
imagination  stirred;  and,  unaware  to  younelt 
prepared  for  much  that  subsequently  appealed 
to  it.  Your  sudden  love,  conceived  in  the  ven 
j^rounda  of  the  honae  so  aaaociated  with  recol- 
lections in  themselves  strange  and  romantic; 
the  peoiilinr  temperament  and  nature  of  tbe  girl 
to  whom  yow  love  was  attracted ;  her  own 
visionary  faeliefr,  and  the  keen  anxiety  which  io- 
fused  into  your  love  a  deeper  poetry  of  sentv- 
meut, — all  tnaensibly  tended  to  induce  the  imagi- 
nation to  dwell  on  tne  Wonderful :  and,  in  over- 
striving  to  reeoncile  each  rarer  paenomenon  to 
the  most  positive  laws  of  Nature,  your  very  in- 
tellect coold  discover  no  solution,  but  in  the  Fre- 


"  Tou  visit  a  man  who  tells  you  he  haa  aeen 
Sir  Philip  Derval's  ghost :  on  that  very  evening, 
you  hear  a  strange  story,  in  which  Sir  Philip^ 
name  i»  mixed  up  with  a  tale  of  murder,  im^- 
cating  two  mysterioas  pretenders  to  magic — 
Louia  Grayle,  and  the  Sage  of  Aleppo.  The 
tale  so  interests  your  fancy  that  even  the  gUr- 
ing  impossibility  of  a  not  unimportant  part  of 
it  escapes  your  notice — viz.  the  aocoDiit  of  a 
criming  trial  (in  whiob  the  circumstantial  evi- 
dence was  more  easily  attainable  than  in  all  the 
rest  ot  the  narrative,  but)  which  could  not  legally 
have  taken  place  as  tokL  Thna  it  is  wheneTcr  the 
mind  begiw,  nnoonadoosly,  to  admit  the  shadow 
of  the  &pauatural;  the  Obvious  is  lost  to  Uie 
eye  that  planges  its  gaie  into  the  Obscure.  Al- 
moBt  immediately  afterwards  you  becnne  ao- 
quainted  with  a  yonnff  stranger,  whose  traits  of 
character  intraest  anaperplei:,  attract  yet  revc^ 
you.  All  this  time  yon  are  engaged  in  aphyaio- 
logicai  work  that  severely  taaks  the  bmin,  and 
in  which  you  eumine  the  intricale  qoeation  of 
aoul  distinct  from  mind. 

And,  beie,  I  can  oonceive  a  cause  deep-hid 
u^t  what  metapbyaieiana  would  call  latent 
aaaociattona,  for  atraia  of  thought  vbioh  disposed 
yon  to  accept  the  fantastic  impressiooa  after- 
wards made  on  you  by  tbe  scene  in  the  Un- 
seum  and  the  vlskmary  talk  of  Sir  PhiUp  Derval, 


L  STRAHOE  STORT. 


Doubtless,  when  «t  oollege  yoa  flnt  rtndied 
iiMb^yncBlipwn]ation,;oa«iKddhaveBlaiLoed 
orer  Beattie's  Esmj  on  Trath  u  one  of  the 
wnks  written  in  ixppomiaoa  to  joor  fsrooritt^ 
Darid  Home." 

"  Yea,  I  read  the  bocA,  tmt  I  bare  long  aaot 
forgotten  its  argnmenta." 

"Well,  in  that  e»aj,  Beatlie*  ntea  ihe  ex.- 
tiaoTdiiuTy  instance  of  Simon  Browne,  a  leaned 
and  pioQfi  olei^jmsn,  wko  serioust;  tUibelierad 
the  eiistenoe  of  his  own  aool ;  ud  inagined 
that,  bj  interposition  of  Divine  pwer,  hia  aonl 
was  uinalled,  and  nothine  left  Wt  a  principle 
of  animal  life,  whidi  he  held  in  common  with 
the  farat«s!  When  years  ago,  a  thonghtfhl 
imwoatiTe  stDdent,  jon  oame  on  that  atoiy, 
promblj  enotigfa  yon  woi^  hare  panaed,  le- 
Tolved  ta  your  own  mind  and  fancy  what  kind 
of  a  <n«atare  a  nan  might  be,  if,  retaining  hu- 
man life  and  merelT  human  nndsTalandiiv,  be 
was  deprirej  of  toe  power*  and  properties 
which  reasonera  have  asocibed  to  the  emtenoe 
of  souL  Something  in  thia  yonns  man,  tinoon- 
sdoualT  to  yourself  lenTea  that  fcHgotten 
train  of  meditative  ideaa.  His  dread  of  death 
as  the  final  eessatioa  of  being,  his  hrate-like 
want  of  sympatby  with  his  kind,  hia  iuoapaoity 
to  compiehend  the  motivee  which  carry  man  on 
to  scheme  and  to  bmld  for  a  futore  that  extends 
beyond  his  grave,  all  dart  op  befon  yon  at 
the  very  moment  jour  reason  is  orertasked, 

C  imagination  fevered,  in  seeking  the  «o)a- 
of  problems  which,  to  a  philosophy  Wed 
npaa  jour  system,  moat  always  reraam  inso- 
Inbte.  Ilie  young  man's  coDTcrsatioti  not  only 
thus  evntes  yoor  fancies,  it  distinbe  your  affec- 
tions. He  speaVa  not  only  of  drugs  that  renew 
yonth,  hut  of  charms  that  secnre  lore.  Ton 
tremble  for  your  Lilian  while  you  hear  him! 
And  the  brain  thus  tasked,  the  imagination  thus 
inflamed,  the  heart  thns  agitated,  yon  are  pre- 
sented to  Sir  Philip  DenraJ,  whose  ghost  your 
patient  bad  suppoBed  he  saw  weeks  agD. 

"This  person,  a  seeker  after  an  ooeut  philoao- 
phy,  which  had  possibly  acquainted  him  wiUi 
Bomc  secrets  in  nature  beyond  the  pale  of  our 
ctmientional  experience,  though,  when  analysed, 
they  nug^lit  prove  to  be  quite  reconcilable  with 
Bob«r  science,  stariles  you  vrith  an  nndefined 
mysterious  charge  against  the  young  man  who 
had  preiioDsIy  seemed  to  you  diSerent  from 
ordinary  mortals.  In  a  room  stored  with  the 
dead  things  of  the  brate  sonllew  world,  your 
brain  beuHDes  intoxioated  with  the  fnmea  of 
some  vapour  which  prodnces  cffeota  not  on- 
common  in  the  saperstitions  oraeticM  of  the 
East ;  yonr  brain  thus  excited,  firings  distinctly 
before  jou  the  vague  impressions  it  bad  before 
received.  Margrave  becomes  identified  with 
the  Louis  Grajle  of  whom  you  had  previously 
heard  an  obscure  and  legendary  tale,  and  all  the 
anomalies  in  his  character  are  explained  by  his 
being  tkat  which  you  had  oontanded,  in  yonr 


physiologiGal  wwk,  it  was  quite  possible  for  man 
to  be— vm.  mind  and  body  without  tool  I  You 
were  startled  by  the  nuuutac  which  man  would 
bewvejwirowntbciR^poenblB;  aadin<»der 
to  reeoncilB  the  oontndiolaona  in  this  very  mou- 
sla,  yon  account  for  knowledge  and  for  powers 
that  mind,  without  aon^  ooold  not  have  attained, 
by  aaeribtng  to  this  prod^  broken  nemoiics  of 
a  ftxmer  existowe,  oemfuiattribatea&om  former 
profioieiiof  in  evil  magic;  1^ friend,  there  ism- 
thing  ben  which  yow  own  stocty  of  motlnd  idto- 
synonaies  should  not  suffice  to  solve." 

"  80  then,"  said  I,  "you  would  rednce  all  tbat 
have  afleoted  my  sensea  as  realitiea  into  the  de- 
ceit of  iUotions !  But,"  I  added,  in  a  whisper, 
terrified  by  m^  own  question,  "do  not  physio- 
logists agree  m  this :  namely,  that  though  illn- 
MHj  pbmtaams  may  bannt  toe  aana  aa  well  as 
the  intane,  the  aane  know  that  they  ue  only 
illuaiona,  and  the  insane  do  not  ?" 

"  Sudi  a  diitinction,"  anawend  Faber,  "  is  far 
too  artitranr  and  riiod  for  mne  than  a  very 
general  and  qualified  aoceptanee.  Uiiller,  in- 
deed,  who  is^  psrha{»,  the  bi^Mat  autitority  oa 
nob  a  subject,  aays,  with  prudent  reaerve. 
When  a  person  wlu)  is  not  insane  sees  spectres 
and  believea  them  to  be  real,  his  intellect  must 
be  imperfectly  excrciaed.'*  He  would,  indeed, 
be  a  trald  phniman  who  maintained  that  every 
man  who  bebeved  he  bad  teaily  seen  aghoet 
waa  of  unsound  mind.  la  Dr.  Abeccromhie'a 
interestiog  aooount  of  apeotral  iUoaunu,  he  tells 
na  <4  a  servant-giri.  who  belioTed  she  saw,  at 
the  foot  of  her  bed,  the  apparition  of  Guiran, 
in  a  sailor'B  ja^et  andanimmenaepair  ofwh^ 
kers-t  No  doubt  Uie  ^lectte  was  an  Qlnuon, 
and  Dr.  AbcroromlHe  vny  in^enionaly  an^eets 
the  association  of  ideas  by  which  the  apparition 
was  oenjured  up  with  the  grotesqne  adjuncts  of 
the  jad^et  and  the  whiekoi ;  but  the  servant- 
girl,  in  beUeving  the  reality  of  the  apparition. 
waa  certainly  not  insane.  When  £  read  in  the 
American  public  jouBBlsf  of  'spirit  nanifesta- 
tion,'  in  which  large  nambeisof  persouof  at  least 
the  average  dairree  of  education,  declare  that 
th^  have  achuDy  witnessed  various  pbantami^ 
much  more  extraordinary  Uian  all  which  you 
have  oonfided  to  me,  and  arrive,  at  ono^  at  the 
oonclusian  that  tiiey  aie  thus  pot  into  direct 
communication  with  departed  ams,  I  must  as- 
some  that  they  ate  under  an  illusion,  but  I 
' '  be  utterly  unwarranted  in  auppoalngthat 
)  they  cndited  that  illosioa  they  were 
I  sboukl  only  a^  with  HiiUar,  that  in 
their  reasoning  on  Uie  [ilMiimiiiiiiii  presented  to 
them,  'their  iuteUaet  waa  imparEeotty  exn- 
ciaed.'  And  an  impcesiion  made  cm  the  senses, 
being  in  itself  anfficiently  rare  to  excite  ou 
WDBder,  may  be  streDgthened  till  it  takes  the 


•  Hflllm>B  Phytlslogy  of  th*  Ssbski,  p.  SM. 

t  AbBTcioiBbia  Mt  tha  Intdlnntasl  P(nran,p.S81. 
(Ifith  ediHan.) 

{  At  U»  data  ot  Fsber'a  convHSation  wilh  AHm 
FsQwick,  the  (lo-iallgd}  ipiri  t  manireatationt  had  not 
spread  (torn  i!marlcaovei  Eiuopa.  Bat  if  the/  liad, 
Faber's  views  woulil,  no  doubt,  have  raoialaeil  tbs 
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form  of  a  positive  &ct,  bj  vmona  coimdences 
vhidi  are  accepted  aa  oorTDbocatire  teatimonj, 
jet  which  are,  nevertheleeE,  nothing  more  tliau 
coincideoces  foiud  Id  ereir-day  mutters  of  biui' 
neaa,  but  anlj  emphatiosllj  noticed  whea  we 
can  exdatm,  'How  astoniatiiiig !'  In  joor  case 
Buch  coincidences  bate  been,  indeed,  \etj  signal, 
and  might  veil  ag^raTate  tbe  perpleiitie*  into 
which  joTxr  reuon  was  thrown.  Sir  Philip 
Derral'a  mnrder,  the  nuBsin^  caaket,  tbe  exciting 
nature  of  the  maDosoript,  in  which  a  snpersti 


boasted  powerg,  and  his  reasons  for  tbe  astoond- 
ing  denunciation  of  the  man  whom  jou  gnspect 
tolw  his  murderer ;  in  all  this  there  is  mach  to 
confina,  naj,  to  cause,  an  illosion,  and  for  tbat 
Terv  reason,  when  examined  bj  strict  laws  of 
evidence,  in  all  this  there  is  bat  additional  proof 
that  tbe  illuBion  was — onlr  ilLusioo.  looraffeo- 
tiona  oontribnte  to  strengthen  jour  fancj  in  its 
war  on  joui  leaaon.  Tne  girl  you  so  psssion- 
atelj  loTB  develops,  to  jour  disquietude  and 
I  terror,  the  vieionaij  lempCTament  which,  at  her 
aee,  is  ever  liable  to  fantastic  caprices.  She  bean 
Margrave's  song,  which,  jon  say,  liaa  a  wild- 
I  ness  of  charm  that  affecla  and  thnlla  even  yon. 
I  Who  does  not  know  the  power  of  mosic  F  and  of 
I  all  music,  there  is  none  so  potential  as  that  of  the 
I  humanvoice.  ThDS,inBomeUagnages,cbarmand 
I  son^  are  identical  expressions ;  and  even  when 
a  cntic  in  our  own  sober  newspapers  extols  a 
UaJibran  or  a  Qriai,  yon  may  be  snie  tbat  be 
will  call  her  'enchautresB.'  Well,  this  kdj, 
jonr  betrothed,  in  whom  the  nervous  system  is 
extremely  impresaionable,  heata  a  voice  which, 
even  to  your  ear,  is  strangely  melodious,  and 
sees  a  form  and  bee  which,  even  to  jour  eje, 
are  endowed  with  a  singular  obaracter  of  beauty. 
Her  fancy  is  impressed  bj  what  she  thus  hears 
and  sees,  and  impressed  the  more  because,  by  a 
coincidence  not  verr  nnoommon,  a  faoe  like  that 
which  she  beholds,  nas  before  been  presented  to 
her  in  a  dream  or  a  rwerie.  In  the  noblcneM 
of  genuine,  confiding^  reverential  lore,  rather 
than  impute  to  joor  oeloved  a  levity  of  senti- 
ment that  would  seem  to  you  a  treason,  you  ac- 
cept the  chimera  of  'magical  faacinatioa'  In 
thu  frame  of  mind  vou  sit  down  to  read  the 
memoir  of  a  mjatical  enthusiast.  Do  youbegin 
now  to  accouDt  for  the  Luminous  Shadow  ?  A 
dream  1  And  a  dream  no  less  because  your 
eyes  were  open  and  jou  believed  joarself  awake. 
The  diseased  imagination  reaemhlea  those  mir- 
rors which,  being  themselves  distorted,  represent 
distorted  pictures  as  oorreot. 

"  And  even  this  Uemoir  of  Sir  Philip  Derval'i ; 
—can  you  be  quite  sure  tbat  you  actually  read  the 
t«rt  which  rebtes  to  Haiouu  and  Louis  Grayle  F 
You  say  tbat,  while  perusing  the  muioscript, 
you  saw  the  Luminous  Ghadow  and  became  m- 
sensible.    The  old  woman  says  you 


parts  of  tlje  tale  tbat  relate  to  Grayle  F  dreamed 
that  you  beheld  the  Shadow  f  Bo  yon  remem- 
ber vhat  is  said  so  veil  by  Di.  Abercrombie,  to 


aathorise  the  explanation  I  sorest  to  jon:  *A 
penon  under  the  influence  of  some  strong  men- 
tal impression  falls  asleep  foe  a  few  seconds, 
perhaps  without  being  senaible  of  it:  somesoene 
or  person  appears  in  a  dream,  and  he  starts  up 
onder  tbe  conviction  that  it  was  a  spectral 
appearance.'  "• 

"But,"  »aid  I,  "the  apparition  was  seen  by 
me  again,  and  when  I,  oertainlj,  was  not  sleep- 
ing." 

"  True ;  and  who  should  know  better  than  a 
physidan  so  well  read  as  youraelf  that  a  spectral 
illusion  once  beheld  is  alvajt  apt  to  returnagaim 
iiitit  tamtfbm.  Thus,  Goethe  was  long  haunted 
bj  one  image;  the  phantom  of  a  fiower  unfold- 
ing itself,  and  developing  new  flowera.f  Thus, 
one  of  our  own  moat  distinguished  philosophers 
tells  us  of  a  lady  known  to  himself,  who  would 
see  her  husband,  hear  him  move  ajid  speak,  when 
he  was  not  even  in  tbe  hooae.^  But  inatanoea 
of  the  facility  with  which  phantasms,  ouce  ad- 
mitted, repeat  themselves  to  the  secseB  are  num- 
berless. Many  are  recorded  bj  Hibbert  and 
Abercrombie,  and  every  physician  in  extensive 
practice  can  add  lontely,  from  his  own  experi- 
enoe,  to  the  list.  Intense  self-ooncentration  is, 
in  itself,  a  miehtj  magician.  Tbe  magicians  of 
the  Bast  inouTcate  the  necessity  of  fast,  solitude, 
and  meditation  for  the  due  development  of  their 
imaginary  powers.  And  I  have  no  doubt  with 
effect ;  because  fast,  solitude,  and  meditation — 
in  other  words,  thought  or  fancy  intensely  con- 
centred, will  both  raise  apparitions  and  produce 
the  ioroker's  belief  in  them.  Spinello,  striving 
to  conoeive  the  image  of  Lucifer  for  his  picture 
of  the  Fallen  Angela,  was  at  last  actually  haunted 


AbercrombiB  on  th«  InUllMtoi]  Poweis,  p.  S78. 
(15th  ediLloD.)  This  sathoi,  not  more , to  b«  id. 
mlied  for  his  lateUlguice  than  hii  candoar,  anil  who 
1>  entitlsd  to  praise  for  a  higher  degres  of  original 
thought  than  that  to  which  b«  modoitl/  pratgaits, 
relalet  a  curious  anoodote  illustrating  '  the  atulogy 
IwtwaeD  drtaming  and  ep«ctrtl  illuion,  which  b( 
raoeind  frtim  tha  gintlaniui  to  whom  it  ocramd — 
u  unlncat  medical  fiioad  ■'  *'  Having  svt  up  late  oae 
BvealoA  ODdcr  couidecable  anxiatj  for  one  at  hii 
diUdrsn,  who  was  ill,  ha  till  uleep  ia  hi)  djair,  and 
liad  afiigbtAil  dream,  In  which  tbe  pramioeDt  Hgnre 
ji  inmuDsa  liaboon.  He  awoke  with  ths  fcigbt, 
p  tnitaotljr,  and  walked  to  ■  table  which  wii 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.    He  wai  then   qidte 

'ake,  and  quite  coDadong  of  the  articles  around 
him  ;  bat  cloee  by  the  wall  in  the  end  of  the  apart- 
ment he  dittinctif  lair  the  baboon  making  tho  mom 
grimace*  which  hs  hid  wen  ia  bis  drami  and  thii 
■pactn  continiwd  visible  for  abant  lulf  a  miDuta." 
Mow,  ■  man  wlio  uw  only  ■  baboon  would  be  qnita 
ready  to  admit  that  it  wu  bnt  an  optical  illutian  ; 
but  if,  inttead  of  a  baboon,  he  had  seen  an  iotimita 
friend,  and  llut  frlead,  by  aome  coioddence  of  time^ 
had  died  about  that  data,  he  would  ba  a  vary  strong. 
A  man  if  he  admittod,  for  tha  myatary  of  Meing 
bis  friend,  the  uma  natural  aolatioa  wliich  lie  would 
rudUy  admit  for  seeing  a  baboon. 

t  Sea  UOller'i  obserTationi  on  thii  phaaomeiUHi, 
Physiology  of  tlw  Saaies,  Haley's  CtanalaUoa,  p. 
1SS6. 

}  Sir  David  Brewster's  Lattaia  on  natural  Uuhi, 
P.SS. 


b;  the  Shadoir  of  the  flend.  Nevfon  himself 
luis  been  --'----''  '  ■     ■        ..       1    . 

him,  Soil 
tlmt  of  the 

that  Newton  giiea  to  Locke  of  this  Tisionarj 
ftppearance.  He  sava  that  'though  be  had 
looked  at  the  sqd  with  his  right  eje  only,  and 
acl  witb  the  left,  jet  hia  fancj  began  to  make 
an  impreaaion  npon  bis  left  eje  as  well  as  his 
right,  for  if  he  shut  his  right  and  looked 
upon  the  clouds,  or  a  book,  or  any  bngbt 
object  with  his  left  e;e,  he  could  see  the  sun 
almost  as  plain  ea  with  the  right,  if  he  did 
but  Mend  hia  fancj  a  little  while  on  it;'  naj, 
'for  some  months  after,  as  often  as  he  began  to 
meditate  on  the  phenomena,  the  spectrum  of 
the  sun  be^n  to  return,  even  though  be  laj  in 
bed  at  midnight,  with  his  curtains  drawn!' 
Seeing,  then,  how  anj  vivid  impression  once 
made  will  recur,  what  wonder  that  vou  should 
behold  in  jour  priaon  tbe  Shining  Shadow  that 
had  first  startled jouinawizard'schamber  when 
poring  over  the  records  of  a  murdered  riaianarf  F 
The  more  minntelj  you  analyse  your  own  hal- 
lucinationa — pardon  me  the  word — the  more  they 
assume  tbe  usual  characteristics  of  a  dream'; 
coutradiotory,  illogical,  even  in  the  marvels 
they  represent.  Con  any  two  persons  be  more 
totally  unlike  each  other,  not  merely  as  to 
form  and  years,  but  as  to  all  tbe  elements  of 
character,  than  the  Grayle  of  wbom  joo.  read, 
or  believe  yon  read,  and  tbe  Margrave  in  whom 

¥m  evidently  think  that  Grayle  ia  eiistent  still  ? 
be  one  represented,  you  say,  as  gloomy,  sa- 
turnine, with  vehemect  passions,  but  with  an 
original  grandeur  of  thought  and  will,  con- 
aumed  by  an  internal  remorse ;  the  other  jou 
oajnt  to  mc  as  a  jojons  and  wayward  darling  of 
Nature,  acute  jet  frivoloas,  free  from  even  tbe 
ordinary  passions  of  youth,  taking  delight  in 
iimocent  amusements,  incapable  of  contmuous 
study,  without  a  single  pai^  of  repentance  for 
the  crimes  jou  so  fancifully  impute  to  him.  And 
now,  wlien  your  suspicions,  so  romantically  con- 
ceived, are  diapelled  by  positive  facts,  now, 
when  it  is  clear  that  Mai^ave  neither  mur- 
dered Sir  Philip  Derval  nor  ^tracted  tbe  me- 
moir, yon  still,  unconacioualy  to  yourself,  draw 
on  ^our  imagination  in  order  to  excuse  the  sus- 
picion your  prida  of  intellect  declines  to  banish, 
and  sappoae  that  this  youthful  sorcerer  tempted 
the  madman  to  tbe  murder,  the  woman  to  the 
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"Sutyou  forget  the  madman  said  'that  ho 
was  led  on  by  the  Ijaminous  Shadow  of  a  beau- 
tiful youth,'  that  the  woman  said  also  that  she 
was  impelled  bv  some  mysterious  agency." 

"I  do  not  lorget  those  coincidences;  but 
how  your  learning  wonld  diamias  them  as  nuga- 
tory were  your  ini  agination  not  disposed  to 
exaggerate  tliem  I  Wnen  yon  read  the  authentic 
histories  of  any  popular  illusion,  sucii  as  the 
spurious  inspiiations  of  tbe  Janscnist  Convul- 
sionaries,  the  apparitions  that  invaded  convents, 
as  deposed  to  in  tlie  trial  of  Urbain  Grandier, 
the  cunfeuions  of  witcbes  and  wizards  inphicea 
the  most  remote  from  each  other,  or,  at  this  day, 


the  tales  of '  spirit-manifestation'  recorded  in  half 
the  towns  and  villages  of  Amerioa— do  not  all 
tlie  superstitious  impressions  ofa  particular  time 
have  a  common  family  likeness  P  Wbat  one  seea 
another  sees,  thoughthere has  beenno  communi- 
cation between  tbe  two.  I  cannot  tell  you  why 
these  phantasms  thus  partake  of  the  nature  of 
an  atmospheno  epidemic;  the  fact  remains  in- 
contestable. And,  strange  ss  may  be  the  coin- 
cidence between  your  impressions  of  a  mystio 
agency  and  tbose  of  some  other  brains  not 
cognisant  of  the  chimeras  of  your  own,  still,  is 
it  not  simpler  philosophy  to  say,  '  Tiie  v  are  coin- 
cidences of  the  same  nature  wbich  made  witches 
in  tbe  same  epoch  all  tell  mueb  tbe  same  story 
of  the  broomsticks  they  rode  and  tbe  aabhatt 
at.  wbich  tbey  danced  to  tbe  fiend's  piping,' 
and  there  leave  the  matter,  as  in  science  we 
must  leave  many  of  tbe  most  elementary  and 
familiar  phenomena  inexplicable  as  to  their 
causes— is  not  this,  I  sav,  more  philosophicol 
than  to  insist  upon  an  eiplanation  wbich  accepts 
the  supematur^  rather  than  leave  tbe  extraor- 
diaary  unaccounted  for  F" 

"  As  you  speak,"  said  I,  resting  my  downcast  , 
face  upou  my  hand,  "I  should  speak  to  any 
patient  wbo  had  confided  to  me  the  tale  I  have 

told  to  JOU." 

"And  yet  the  explanation  docs  not  wholly 
satisfy  jou?  Very  likely  :  to  some  pbenomena 
there  is,  as  vet,  no  explanation.  Perhaps  Newton 
liimself  could  not  explain  quite  to  his  own  satis- 
faction why  he  was  liannted  at  midnight  br  the 
spectrum  of  a  sun;  though  I  have  no  doubt 
that  some  later  philoaopber,  whose  ingenuity 
has  been  stimulated  by  Newton's  account,  has, 
by  this  time,  aasKaated  a  rational  solution  of 
that  enigma.*    To  return  to  your   own  case. 


•  Newton'*  explanation  is  u  follows ;  "  This  stoiy 
I  tail  70n  to  let  7011  nndentand,  tliat  In  tbe  obier- 
vatioQ  related  by  Mr.  Boyle,  tlie  man's  fancy  pro- 
bably eoDcurred  witb  the  Imprestion  mads  by  the 
Ban's  light  to  prodaca  thst  phantasm  of  tha  nm 
which  he  conatantly  saw  in  bright  objects,  aud  so 
yonr  qaestloD  al>oat  Che  canie  of  this  phsntaam  tn- 
cobsa  anoOKT  oieul  iKt  p/notr  0/'  Ae  fancy,  lehi/A  I 
muMt  an^ctt  it  too  hard  a  ImiAfOr  toe  to  mtie.  To 
ploca  ibJa  sSiect  In  a  constant  motloD  ii  hard,  bacaoie 
the  ion  oogbC  then  to  appear  peipetoally.  It  seema 
rather  to  cooiist  in  a  disposition  of  tbe  sensorium  to 
move  the  imagination  stnin^y,  and  to  be  easily 
movad  both  by  the  imagination  and  br  the  light  as 
often  oa  bright  objecta  are  looked  upon." — Lelltr 
from  Sir  I.  Boston  la  Lode,  Lord  Eitig't  Ufa  o^ 
Loclce,  vol.  L  pp.  1D6-S. 

Dr.  Boget  (Aaimal  and  Yegetabla  Fhyiudogy 
Coaiddered  with  nterenoa  to  Nalnial  Theology, 
Bridgewalsr  Treatiee,  pp.  fi!4,  G2S},  thos  nHsis  to 
this  pheBomeaon,  which  he  states  "all  of  ns  may 
eiperieaoe:" 

"When  lheimpre»sion»«r6yetyTivid"(Dr.  Eoget 
ii  ipaakiDg  of  vinul  impressions}  "  another  pheno- 
menoaofteauhes  place,  namel  y  ,lA<n-  rabaqvmt  nea/r- 
TfnoK^itra  oertam  intenaX,  diavigu/Mch  Iktyare  net 
fdt.aadq'ati  iruStpeadendvofanf/reneatd  ojipliaitiim 
ofAtoaVMahichkadorigmaajittdtedlUm."  (I  mark 
by  italics  the  words  wbich  mora  precisely  coincide 
w  itb  Julius  Faber's  explanaCioDi.)  "  If,  for  example, 
we  look  sleadiaBtly  at  tbe  sqo  for  a  lecoad  or  two. 
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natvnd.  But,  for  tke  preaent,  I  advise  yoa  to 
accept  the  goeutlwt  ma;  best  quiet  the  fereml 
imagiiution  vbioh  »aj  bolder  guesa  wonld  wlj 
yet  more  cicite." 

"  Ton  are  right,"  uid  I,  rising  proud!;  to  tke 
full  hewlit  of  mj  stature,  an  head  erect  mod  mj 
heart  defjing.  "  And  ao,  let  tfais  Eubieet  be 
ruiewed  no  more  between  -ua.  I  wiQ  brood 
];Be1f.      I   rej^a  tha  -ua- 


I  have  (£ered  sach  iiiterpratMiona  of  tbe  BjBte- 

lies  thateonfouiid  ;oa,  u  appearto  fM  authOTised 

by  ph-fsiolopcal  scienoe.    Should  jon  edduoe 

other  facts  which  pbyeiidi^caiflCMneewEUits  the 

data  to  resolve  into  phenomena  always  imtuTal, 

howcTer  rare,  still  hold  fast  to  that  aimple  saying 

of   Goethe's, — '  Mjateries  are  fiot  neeesaiirilj 

miracles."      And,   if   al!  which    phjBiolopcu 

science  comprehends  in  ita  expenenoe  wholly 

'    fails  US,  I  maT  Uten  hazard  oertain  conjechues 

I    which,   by  aetnowledmng   ignorance,   la  ewa- 

I    pelled  to  recognise  the   marvellous — (for,  as 

I    where  knowledge  enters  the  marrelloua  recedes, 

so  where  knowledge  fidters  the  marvelious  ad- 

]     vancea)— yet  still,  even  in  those  oonjeotures,  I 

will  distinguish  the  marfelloiu  front  the  super- 


oaaea  reajm  ot  iot  aaman  intelligence ;  am], 
ui  that  intelligenoe,  I  mock  the  aoroerer  and  dis- 
dain the  spectie." 


and  thai  immcdUtelj  don  oar  syn,  the  tmags  or 
^Mctnun  of  tha  ion  nmalni  toi  a  loDg  tlma  pnaent 
to  the  mind  as  if  the  light  were  itiU  a«Iisg  on  the 
retina.  It  then  gndnally  fadet  and  diiappBin ; 
but  if  we  continne  to  keep  tfas  ejes  shut,  the  suiie 
imprtuion  wiK  qfitr  a  oertain  tinu,  remr  and  agam 
vaaSth :  and  this  phenomeDoa  will  be  repeated  at 
interrale,  tbe  Bcnsation  becoming  fainter  at  each 
renewal.  It  then  gradually  fades  and  diaappesrs; 
bat  if  we  eontinne  to  keep  tbe  ejcs  ihnt,  the  wme 
Utiprearioo  will  aflsr  a  Ubm  recnr,  and  tbeo  Tsnlsb, 
and  this  phenomenim  will  be  repeated  at  intervals, 
the  nnatias  beoomiiig  bintm  at  each  renewaL  It 
is  pmbaUa  that  tluM  nappaaraoeee  oF  tbe  image, 
after  the  light  which  produced  the  original  impmakin 
has  bean  withdrawn,  am  Mcasioned  bj  apontaneiiua 
afiteUoDi  of  the  kUds  itself  which  are  conveyed  to 
the  ssnsorinm.  In  other  cssea  where  the  impTessiona 
are  less  strong,  the  phyBlcil  changes  ptoducing  tbeie 
cbangea  are  perhaps  conSned  to  tbe  senioriom." 

It  maj  be  uid  that  there  is  this  diSferenoe  t>e- 
tween  tbe  ipectrnm  o(  the  sun  and  nidi  a  phantom 
u  that  which  perplexed  Allen  Fenwidc — lit,  that 
the  san  hai  been  actnallj  beheld  before  its  vleionarj 
appearance  can  be  reprodnced,  and  that  Allan  Fen- 
wick  only  imaeinea  be  has  seen  tha  appslMoa  which 
repeals  ilaelt  to  hii  fancy.  "  But  there  are  gronnds 
fbr  the  auapieion"  (hjs  Dr.  Hibbart,  Phlloaophr  of 
Apparitions,  p.  !60),  "that  tchm  ideal  qfvition  art 
vivified  lo  Ihthe^t^iaualioa,  a  corrapoBdiiig  affec- 
f ton i^the oglic nene ruxoiiiponiei tit Uluiioii"  Hnller 
(Fhyaiatog;  of  the  Senses,  p.  1892,  Baley's  transla- 
tion) states  the  same  opinion  still  more  strongly,  and 
Sir  David  Brewster,  quoted  by  Dr.  Hlbbert  (p.  iBI), 
■ays:  "  In  examining  these  mental  Impreuions  I  have 
found  that  tbey  (bllon  the  motiods  of  the  eyeball 
exactly  like  the  spectral  impresdoni  of  luminons 
otjects,  and  that  they  resemble  them  also  In  their 
apparent  immobHIly  when  the  eya  ii  displaced  by 
an  external  force.  If  this  teaolt  (which  I  state  with 
much  diffidence,  ftom  having  only  my  awn  eipe- 
licQce  m  ita  favour)  ahall  be  found  generally  true 
by  others,  it  will  follow  that  Ae  obftclt  ijf  mmUd 
cmtempkaiim  nwy  &e  MS»  01  dittiaettg  as  exteraal 
obftdB,  and  viil  occuptf  fAe  nine  iocaS  paeitioa  in  ih6 
tail  Iff  vition,  at  j/"  lAey  had  Seen  Jormed  ijr  At 
agency  of  light-"  Hence  tbe  Impresaion  of  an  image 
ODce  conveyed  to  the  tenses,  no  matter  how,  whether 
by  actual  or  illnsory  vision.  Is  liable  to  renewal, 
"independently  of  any  renewed  application  of  the 
cause  wliich  bad  originally  excited  it,"  and  can  be 
■eon  in  that  renewal  "as  distinctly  as  external 
otjects,"  for  Indeed  "the  rerivel  ot  the  fantaatic 
flgnre  really  does  atTect  those  points  of  the  retina 
which  had  been  prerlooily  tmpreMed." 
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How  I  wish  somebody  would  write  an  htynai 
faithfol  book,  with  the  title  Where  to  Lire, 
and  How  to  lave  There.  The  most  jttstang 
Rlance  at  any  House  of  Commons'  report  on 
Uie  salaries  of  officials  abroad,  will  show  that 
what  was  deemed  once  a  fair  competent^,  has 
now,  by  the  increased  cost  of  ewiy  article  of 
daily  use,  become  a  mere  pittance.  Some  five- 
and-twenij  or  thirty  jeais  back,  the  dispropor- 
tion between  living  in  England  and  living  on 
the  Continent  was  eonsidendde.  Tbe  operv 
tion  of  free  trade,  however,  went  ve^  far  to- 
wards ^minishing  this  interral,  and  of  kte  the 
cities  of  the  Continent  have  gradually  but  steadilj 
grown  more  costly  as  residences.  1  am  a  sony 
political  Economist,  and  will  not  pretend  to 
discuss  how  far  the  infiux  of  gold  from  CaU- 
fomia  and  AostraJia  have  tended  to  this  in- 
creased cost  of  life.  As  little  am  I  tempted  I7 
the  inquiry  as  to  whether  this  reantt  owmot  h« 
traoed  to  an  ever  increasing  prosperity,  wfaich 
has  placed  luxuries  within  the  reach  of  a  class 
hitherto  denied  their  enjoyment.  I  am  aatisBed 
to  state  the  fact,  and  leave  ita  explanation  to — 
what  is  not  difficult  to  find— heads  wiser  and 
deeper  than  mine. 

I  have  known  the  Continent  for  something 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  hare  lired 
in  many  of  its  dties,  and  sojonmed  in  some 
of  its  uttle  visited  ti^ts.  I  hare  leanied,  aa 
any  man  may  in  that  time,  to  form  some  estimate 
of  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  different  conntries — I  mean  for  qniet  Enslisb 
tastes  and  habits.  Had  anr  fiiend  asked  m^ 
for  instance — say  in  eiebteen  nundred  and  thiity- 
five  or  six — to  select  lor  bim  the  city  in  whiwi 
to  reside  with  his  family,  with  a  Kttleknowle^ 
of  his  object  in  coming  abroad,  whether  for 
economy,  pleasure,  edurational  fainlitdes,  or  tiiat 
wider  tange  of  view  which  new  scenes,  new 
people,  and  a  new  lengimnj  unquestionably 
preaent,  I  could,  without  dimcnlty,  hare  indi- 
cated to  him  the  suitable  locality.  In  the  cities 
of  France,  Qermany,  and  Italy,  there  was  always 
a  wide  choice,  and  the  greatest  votary  of  amuae- 
ment,  the  most  zealous  searcher  after  improre- 
menl,  or  the  most  eager  in  pursuit  of  economy, 
must  have  found  somewhere  what  he  sought  for. 

Directing  myself  in  the  present  paper  to  one 
single  category— that  of  those  who  are  finan- 
cially interested  m  the  choice  of  a  residence — I 
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am  obliged  to  ownmj  task  of  iiidioBtk»i  u  not 
the  easy  tking  it  once  was.  Wth  good  health, 
good  spirita,  and  an  adeqaate  mpplj  oS  nrookr 
notes,  jou  can  find  amnsOTKnt  almost  everj- 
where.  Education  also  can  be  obtained  on  verj 
favonrablii  tenns  in  a  yaat  Tariety  of  foreign 
eitiei.  Tbv  piuile  is  w!tn«  to  send  the  &ther 
and  Diotlier  with  soimi  thTee  sons  and  firs 
danghtera  who  want  to  liw  comfortably,  mii 
oocaaionally  in  aoeiety,  not  altogether  deny 
themselves  public  amusements,  but  at  the  same 
time  avoid  extrampmce  and  display ;  spend- 
ii^  hA  S3  9KJ,  from  twdre  to  fifteen  naiiared  a 
year. 

Once  on  a  time  I  could  bare  pat  laj  finger 
on  full  half  a  dozen  places  where  all  this  could 
be  accomplished  well  and  pleaeantlj ;  bat  now, 
instead  of  saying  freely  take  your  choice  of 
Bnissels,  Dresden,  some  Rhine  oity,  Venice,  or 
Florence,  I  am  foreed  to  pause  and  consider  wbat 
can  be  comprised  within  this  income,  and  where  P 
Time  was  when  a  good  house,  very  tolerably 
furnished,  in  any  of  the  cities  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, might  be  obtained  for  something  like  oce 
hundred  and  fifty  or  eighty  pounds  a  fear; 
now-a^days  that  siuu  must  be  at  tbe  (east 
doubled.  Carriage  hire  by  the  month  that  was 
then  three  hundred  francs  is  now  five  hundred. 
Servants'  wages  are  coore  than  twice  what  they 
once  were,  aad  all  the  ordinary  material  of  lile 
must  be  let  down  as  at  least  one-third,  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  double  of  ita  former  cost.  But 
this  is  not  all.  In  former  days,  when  a  family 
left  England  for  the  Continent,  tiiej  really 
"  came  abroad  j"  that  ia  to  say,  there  was  that 
amomtt  of  traiuitioDiuid  change  of  circnmstEuice 
wliich  necessitated  and  jostiSed  a  totsUj  new 
mode  of  life.  They  were,  in  a  word,  perfectlj 
satisfied  to  sabmit  to  sacrifices  wluiA,  u  nnder- 

Eue  at  home,  would  have  been  deemed  humi- 
tions,  and  the  same  people  who  would  have 
pinched  themselves  in  many  ways  for  the  soke 
of  living  in  some  cognate  ^rter  with  a  preten- 
*■■ would  have,  without  the ■— - 


"  C«Blum  non  omnium  maiim  has  its  limita- 
tions. There  arc  agencies  in  tbe  sight  of  a  new 
arcbitectn.ee  and  new  faces  and  the  sound  of  a 
new  language  that  made  rode  work  with  a  score 
of  those  prejudices  which  pertain  to  home  life. 
The  man  whose  breakfast  appetite  would  have 
been  seriously  duaaged  if  the  powdered  flunkey 
bad  not  duly  folded  ^  napkin  or  laid  the  Times 
in  its  accustomed  place,  is  now,  by  a  mere  change 
of  venne,  aatiified  to  have  his  coffee  fetched  to 
him  by  a  moostached  aoomaly,  half  insolent, 
half  servile,  ready  for  the  meanest  i^Gees,  and 
yet  eipecting  to  be  treated  with  a  sort  of 
equality.  It  was  really  marv^ous  to  mark 
once  on  a  time  how  nniniininglj  the  Briton 
Homed  to  submit  himself  to  windows  that 
would  not  open,  doors  that  wookl  not  shut, 
food  that  he  couldn't  digest,  and  a  fire  that 
he  could  not  see, — all  that  he  might  date  his 
letter  from  Hohens^wein-Slnuse,  2nd  Stock, 
Dresden. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  such  praetioes  robbed 
off  a  g[reat  deal  ^  snobbery,  and  if  tliey  were 
not  without  Bu^etting  some  little  ^setatimu, 
they  did  good  service  in  rooting  mnch  of  that 
stupid  class  pret«nBioD  whiek  obtains  at  borne. 
In  the  £ist  place,  where  there  are  no  so-called 
fashionable  i^nartora,  ao  nan  can  be  cot  or 
shunned  for  living  in  «  remote  or  little-vinted 
one.  You  cannot  t«t  yocr  neighbour's  claim 
to  acqnaiatanoe  by  his  equipage  so  long  as  yon 
both  drive  out  in  a  "  fiacre,"  ntw  measure  his 
respectability  by  the  number  of  his  liveried 
domestics,  w^t  each  ia  wuted  on  by  a  bearded 
brigand  with  a  g;ilt  chain  festooned  over  a  glass- 
bnttoned  waistcoat. 

Now,  in  the  days  before  railmids,  itwas  curious 
to  see  what  an  amonnt  of  "  Bullism"was  worn  off 
by  the  mere  process  of  the  journey  to  the  «ity  of 
aojouM.  The  passport  bnrean,  the  cnstomiouse, 
the  faimbering  old  diligmce  with  its  six  white 
horses,  its  queer  driver  and  its  queerer  com- 
pany, were  each  and  all  shocks  to  some  old  and 
cherished  notion,  gradually  impressing  the  tra- 
veller that  he  WBH  living  under  a  new  skj  and 
new  influences,  and  insensibly  so^eeting  to  him 
how  mnch  his  personal  comfoit  depended  on 
some  eflbrt  to  conform  to  the  ways  of  the  fo- 
reigner. Now,  booked  at  the  Great  Eastern 
station  for  Vienna,  the  Bnffhshman  rolls  along 
"^er  the  metal  lines,  acarcely  consciona  that  he 

transported  beyond  the  land  of  bronchitis  and 
penny  newspapers,  and  only  aw^e  to  the  fact 
as  he  perceives  the  change  given  hun  in  zwan- 
Eigers  instead  of  shillings. 

Our  present-day  Englishman,  therefore,  im- 
bibes less  of  the  Continent  than  his  predecessor, 
notwithstanding  being  a  better  linguist,  and  far 
better  acquunted  with  the  literature  of  conti- 
nental nations.    Luckily,  all  that  contact  which 
came  of  the  old  mode  of  travel — the  hondred    ' 
little  accidents  and  incidents  of  the  road ;  those    ' 
chance  and  passing  intimacies,  for  your  diligence    1 ' 
was  far  more  social  than  the  rail;  the  wayside     ' 
halts ;  the  long  strolls  up  hill ;  the  fireside  gos-    | 
sipings  of  snowy  nights,  when  tbe  road  would    \\ 
be  blocked  up  for  boors — the  traveller  now    j: 
speeds  along,  nor  knows  anythins  of  his  vis-^-     , 
f  IS  till,  pshaps,  a  collision  may  dato  blended    | . 
them  into  onpleasant  intimacy,        _  I 

For  tbe  same  reason,  your  English  resident 
now-a-days  is  far  less  disposed  to  adopt  foreign 
usages  than  formerly.  The  spring  from  Brix- 
ton to  the  change  of  Naples  ts  made  so  easily 
and  so  speedily,  there  is  no  evaporation  of  John 
BuUism  by  the  way;  and  here,  to  come  back 
to  where  I  started  from,  is  one  great  source 
of  costly  living.  Foreigners,  too,  have  met  us 
half  way,  and  provided  for  us,  at  an  especial 
char^  he  it  remembered,  the  sort  of  life  we 
reoiiirc.  Small  houses  with  their  own  hall-door 
and  their  own  stairs  rickety  and  mean  enough 
to  recal  home,  hare  been  built  in  many  cities. 
Shops  for  the  sale  of  Rtiglith  sauces,  and  "  beer 
ale,"  are  establidied  crerywbere.  Bankers  can 
supnly  cooks  warranted  to  send  up  v^etablea 
hara  aad  beef  raw;  so  that  in  poi&t  of  dis- 
conifbit  and  indigestion,  we  are  really  almost 
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u  well  off  u  at  home,  and  the  eipeiue  ycij 
little,  if  at  all,  bferior.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
conforming,  as  some  fiie-aod-twent;  or  tliitt; 
jeara  ago  ve  should  have  done  to  the  habits 
of  those  amidst  vbom  ire  fonnd  ounelres,  we 
now  set  nbout  coloniEiog  wherever  we  settle. 
It  is  a  fact  not  unwortliy  of  notice,  that,  if 
there  be  in  the  chief  cities  and  towns  of  tlio  Con- 
tinuit  houses  as  it  were  set  apart  for  English 
occupancy,  and  a  class  of  servants  whose  pre 
soriptire  right  it  is  to  serre  onl;  the  Engush 
there  is  also  a  section  of  society  jnst  as  dia 
tinotly  destined   foT  English  circles.     I'hese 

Cple,  whether  Trench,  Qermao,  Italian,  or 
nbh,  hare  done  more  to  diffuse  &lse  no- 
tions of  the  Contiueot,  than  any  other  in- 
fluence I  am  aware  of.  Thej  trade,  so  to 
say,  on  a  certain  supposed  tone  for  England, 
nsuaUy  expressed  in  some  broken  sentences  of 
our  language.  Ihey  love  our  freedom  and  onr 
parliament,  and  onr  domestic  virtues,  and  our 
roast  beef,  and  oiir  red  petticoats,  and  the  reat 
of  it.  Tbey  sigh  for  the  time  when  their  own 
country  shall  have  such  liberties  as  ours,  and 
be  as  prosperous  and  as  rich  as  we  are.  The 
Englishman,  judging  of  the  foreigner  by  snob 
specimens  as  these,  who  are  in  reality  "out- 
siders" in  all  social  reapecta  amongit  their  own, 
may  be  foq^iven  if  he  forms  a  tbit  Low  estimate 
of  the  nation  they  belong  to.  Uanj  are  Uie 
meannesses  of  such  folk.  They  are  leagued 
with  your  landlord  and  your  tradespeople ;  they 
are  on  intimate  terms  with  your  cook.  They 
are  full  of  little  suggestions  about  economy, 
so  dear  to  the  hoasekeeping  heart,  land  thev 
know  all  the  small  fiattenes  about  Englisn 
extravagance  and  waste,  never  listened  to 
with  more  avidity  than  by  the  miserly  and 
aparii^. 

It  IS  through  the  agency  of  this  persistent 
class  that  Englishmen  grow  so  vainglorious  and 
insolent,  eo  boastful  of  their  own  country  and  so 
contemptuons  of  the  foreigner.  Taking  the 
count  or  the  baron  (they  are  all  titled  in  this 
category)  to  represent  the  npper  section  of  his 
OOuntrymeD,  how  can  they  form  anv  but  dis- 
paraging notions  of  his  nation  P  Bull  does  not 
Know  that  exclusive  as  EngLuid  is,  the  Conti- 
nent is  still  more  exclusive,  and  that  really  good 
foreign  society  ia  far  more  inaccessible  than  balf 
the  great  houses  of  which  he  aevec  so  moch  as 
dreamed  of  entering  at  home. 

:t  is,  however,  Tiy  the  English,  with  these 

fiicllities,  that  our  books  of  travel  are  written. 

t    It  is  the  information  from  such  sources  as  these 

1    we  are  invited  to  accept.    It  is  thus  we  get 

:|    such   gems   as  the    Court  Life   of   Germany; 

ji     Social  Scenes  in  the  Upper  Three  Hundred  of 

I*    Vienna;  Italy,  Aristocratic,  Artistic,  aud  Po- 

ij     litical.     Travel- writing,  like  table-talk,  is  most 

commonlv  monopolised  by  the  least  capable,  for 

J     hardiliood  in  eitner  case  is  the  great  reijuisite. 

'i    Br  these  hints  I  would  indicate  that  Bull  has 

'    other  nerils  abroad  than  robbing  bookkeqwrs 

and    cheating    valcta.      All   our   errors   about 

I     foreign  nations  entail,  as  the  consequence,  mia- 

concepiion  regarding  our  own,  ana  we  either 


exa^erate  unjustly,  or  disparage  unfairly,  what 
we  nave  left  behind  by  these  comparisons. 

Fortrait-painting  has  long  been  divided  into 
the  ferocious  or  tne  sroicking;  and  your  Btdl 
abroad,  in  the  same  way,  is  either  an  insolent 
despiser  of  the  foreigner,  or  his  slavish  affectator 
and  admirer.  Yon  know  the  former  by  his  wiife- 
awake  hat  and  his  thick-soled  boots,  wcmi  in 
promenades  with  an  air  that  says,  "These  aiB 
tlie  birthrights  of  a  Briton  as  mnch  as  red  whis- 
kers and  the  income-tax."  The  latter  sneaks 
about  with  a  much-moustached  friend,  poking 
into  cariosity-shops  and  old  book-stalls,  talking 
"medisval"  and  eschewing  his  eonntrynten. 
These  men  see  a  wonderful  future  for  Germany, 
and  a  slorions  destiny  for  Italy.  Aa  to  England, 
she  "  Ess  done  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  task  as* 
signed  her." 


THE  LADr  WlTCe. 
Thb  Udj  wilcli  foreknew  her  doom, 

The  fatal  hoar  was  Bloaly  looming, 
Ttae  ikj  gnw  coffla-bUek,  tbe  tomb 

Wu  gaping  for  har:  itia  muat  die. 
The  term,  tb«  dcvil'i  bond,  laid  down 
Had  run :  good  an^Ia  oa  hac  frown. 
She  went  to  bid  her  migie  world 

A  lonft  good-by.     Thg  foreat  flowers 

No  mora  br  her  on  dewy  showers 
ilatt  oightlr  feed.    Tba  clouds  wan  fhrled 

That  floated  o'er  her  u  eba  walked  : 
Sha  went  to  let  her  aul^ects  free, 
Enslaved  for  that  long  centarj. 
The  sunlight,  striking  Ihrougb  a  clood 

That  lit  the  Toay  twilight  air. 

Shed  on  her  bliachM  cheek,  once  fair. 
Falsa  hues  tbst  aaeDiad  to  make  her  prond. 

As  from  the  wood  that  lad;  cam^ 
And  lauded  to  see  the  fountain  gay 
Shower  pau-li  in  wantonneaa  away. 
She  spoke  a  word  that  could  eclipsa 

Tha  moon  at  midnight,  itiy  the  bird 
In  tba  mid  akj,  f  aa  I  chill  the  lips 

or  the  hot  devil.  It  waa  heard 
By  tha  coid  figara  of  the  fountain  god : 

Ha  dropped  his  carvM  marble  horn, 

And  tremblad  as  she  laughed  in  Kom. 
Ha  tnmblad,  and  his  fountain's  itnam 

Shook  aa  if  driven  by  the  wind, 

As  fierce  against  the  alm-tress'  rind, 
The  water,  with  a  banner's  gleam. 

Flew  Bllveringonr,  and  than  asnk  back; 
Now,  when  she  tnmed  tswnrds  tha  south. 
Broke  mnmiurs  from  his  maHila  mouth. 
She  touched  (he  rough  oak,  lol  it  shook 

Up  to  its  topmost  leaf  and  sprayi 

Ail  its  rude  branches  bent  one  way. 
Casting  snaka  ahadows  in  the  brook — 

Dark  windlag  shapes  that  wrIthedabODti 
Tha  very  roots  beneath  tha  ground 
Wen  heaving  at  that  magic  aoiuid. 
Sha  struck  tha  water  with  her  hand. 

And  pale  dronned  faces  crowded  up, 

Like  bubbles  in  a  bHnuning  cup. 
Tha  dead  were  sU  at  h«r  command: 

Tbe  ripples  ceased,  the  brook  stood  still. 
She  passed — the  shadows  in  her  train, 
And  all  was  lila  and  Joj  asaia. 
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Slw  cam«  to  GddB  oT  golden  flowers, 

Which  waved  as  when  the  braezj  eontli 

KImcs  the  young  apring'*  nay  month, 
Drving  tba  tretrnl  April  ihowera; 

Through  the  tall  gtaai  a  maminr  ran : 
She  paued ;  again  the  aun  broke  torth. 
From  east  (o  weiC,  Trani  south  to  norttu 
The  bird*  came  headlong  at  her  eaU, 

And  >ang  into  her  little  est 

The  angel'i  aectets.    Without  feu- 
The  robin,  iVom  the  beech-tree  tall. 

Led  her  eonSdlng  to  his  neit. 
Among  the  aspphite  tggt  nlth  care 
She  looked — no  magic  stone  vas  there. 
Where'er  she  went  tbe  ahadows  canifl, 

Gathcripg  InhEnd  her  in  a  train 

Sad  and  hnereal,  as  when  rain 
Darkeoi  the  ran.     She  spoke  a  nama 

That  nude  them  roUow— none  reTused— 
Shapeleai  and  dark :  they  are  the  ihapei 
Hut  mock  at  nun— oni  sonows'  »pn. 
From  nndemeath  thtdr  mnahroom  tent 

Tile  vassal  rairtea,  half  attald, 

Creeped  ont,  and  at  her  feet  they  laid 
BoDgfa  acorn-bowls  of  pure  dew  aant 

From  cellars  o[  King  Oberon. 
And  abowed  her  in  the  half-ahut  flowen 
The  black  beea  cringing  ^m  the  shower*. 
She  sang — the  air  grew  dark  with  wings. 

And  musical  with  choral  throngs. 

The  thnuhea  wb  la  lied  endless  songs. 
The  blue  air  with  their  gladness  rings. 

Tbg  Tsry  fledglings  on  the  bough 
Chirped  eraiy  one,  aa  beat  Ihey  coald, 
Joy  filled  tlie  dark  heart  of  the  wood. 
She  called— and  all  the  sammar  ahr 

Grew  Iria  with  the  coloured  mail 

Of  beetlea'  glitlaring  bom  and  tail. 
Ail  Jeweb  had  their  rivals  tfaere : 

Gold  moTfld  about  the  forest  ground, 
■ffllh  gliltariug  emerald  and  pearl, 
And  diamond  wings  that  fold  and  fuil. 
She  raised  her  hand — and  th>m  above 

The  amber  dond  dissolved  in  rain. 

Then  leaping  round  her,  like  ■train 
Of  dandag  spirits  mad  witli  love, 

Sprang  the  globed  diamond-gUstaniag  drapa. 
Down  fell  the  dew  that  gemmed  the  Ui«h, 
Bright  o'er  her  toaa  the  talobow-aich. 
She  eallad — and  from  the  dovm  groond 

Tbiee  foontains  leaped  up  arrow  swift, 
A>  snap  their  ebuna  the  wild  beaeta  bonnd ; 

Sprang  forth  the  waler'a  sllvw  drift, 
!K«eking  the  lark  up  through  the  aky  ; 

The  ailrer  eolumna  Joined  the  cloud 

To  earth,  ao  frail  and  yet  ao  proud. 
She  sighed— the  muuc  In  the  treea 

Grow  into  slow  and  tearful  song, 

Honraing  intolerable  wrong. 
A  fhosral  nnrmur  made  the  breaaa 

Sound  aa  of  stifling,  aobbing  words  ; 
Tet  every  other  thing  on  earth 
But  that  aad  wind  seemed  full  of  mirth. 
The  gloom  came  lower,  lower  stiU, 

Hiding  reluctantly  the  earth; 
Tbt  apring  day,  at  that  annshioe  dearth, 
Cowend  timidly  for  fear  of  ill. 
The  lady  witch's  hour  of  doom 
Vaa  nigh  ahe  Icnew,  >o  silent  stood 
The  aw«.struck  treea  in  the  hnabed  wood. 


Bba  caUed  to  her  the  old  atam  sea. 
She  bei^nad  on  the  ridgy  shorr. 
Then  ceased  that  wild  complaining  roar. 

And  music  moved  upon  the  wave, 
Blsiug  in  solemn  symphony. 

The  very  ilorm-birda  censed  Ibeir  screams, 

And  floated  silent  as  in  dmms. 

But  (Hiae  mere  all  tbe  waves  begsn 
To  roar  for  her ;  vrilh  foamiag  lips 
The  bnakers  swept  like  an  edipsa 

Over  the  aky  and  clida ;  a  tempest  lashed 
The  billows  on  in  legions.     Can 

Old  KeptnuB  tame  such  steeds  as  thne. 

And  DT^  tbem  wheresoe'er  he  pleisa  ? 

Then  she,  swift  gliding  like  a  snake. 
Passed  down  tbe  hard  and  levd  sand;. 
Wringing  hei  tittle  helpless  hands, 

To  where  tbe  first  waves,  leaping,  break  ; 
Then  as  a  creelnre  bound  and  driven. 

She  paKKd  Into  the  vhirlpool'a  hell. 

Whither?     I  may  not  dare  to  tell. 

SHOW  CATTLE. 

The  viaitoF  who  for  the  first  time  makes 
Kis  tppearance  in  an  Africulturtd  Show,  ' 
certaiiilf  be  a  little  oonfuaed,  on  Ilia  eutnnce 
to  tlie  Tut  enelosure,  b][  the  sonnds  la  well 
as  the  sights ;  bv  the  shrill  defiant  neighs  of  a 
long  line  of  staluons,  tlie  more  plaintive  whin- 
njing  of  mures  alarmed  for  their  (oola,  tbe 
squeaks  of  the  porciee  tribe,  uiOtiadlv  disturbed 
in  their  perpetual  slumbering,  and  that  speech 
of  cattle  which  we  call  lowing — and  the  Frenob, 
vilh  evsa  batter  imitation  of  the  aound,  term 
beiigiemint — a  sound  that  comes  forth  plaintivelj 
and  rapidlj  at  the  hours  when  tlie  pardperea 
faTonrites  of  the  herd-book — calves  and  even 
welt-grown  yeaiiiogs,  begin  to  crj  aloud  forthcit 
wet-nnrses — hardj  cows — the  peasants  of  their 
race,  overflowing  with  milk,  and  mthout  auj 
particnlar  ancestors. 

If  horses  are  not  hia  only  &11C7,  he  tuns 
into  tbe  Ions  lanes  where  tbe  oldest  pedigrees 
are  combined  with  the  big'heat  prices.  The 
butcher  or  the  breeder,  who  hails  from  the 
circle  of  oooutiea  round  the  cathedral  city  of 
Herefotd,  ma;  prefer  to  linger  amongst  tbe 
amall  collection  of  white  faces  and  spreading 
horns.  The  Devonshire  man,  with  all  the  con- 
tempt of  a  poet  for  prose,  ma;  linger  rap- 
turously amongst  his  own  Orient  aboriginal 
plom-red  line,  but  the  multitude,  high  and  low, 
the  Englishman,  Iriahman,  and  Scotobman — the 
Frenchman,  with  imperial  deoorationa  in  his 
button-hole ;  the  German,  with  spectacles  and 
the  air  of  a  professor,  from  Prussia ;  the  noble- 
man,  a  sort  of  Teutonic  squire,  from  Mecklen- 
burg; the   Swiss  fanner,  of  the  rich  Vallejs; 

'  even  the  Dutchman,  in  spite  of  his  preju- 
in  favour  of  his  own  harsh  blaok  milk- 
n.._ig  breed;  the  United  States  man,  before 
plougiisharcswere  turned  into  fratricidal  swords; 
and  not  a  few  Australian  colonists  —  will  be 
found  crowding  round  the  male  representatives 
of  the  most  celebrated  Shorl-liom  herds  and 
the  mild,  placid,  tborougb.b red-looking  heifers, 
fluein&ce,  smoothof  horn,  small  in  bone,  broad 
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of  back,  Telrety  of  coit,  yladd  of  ^EspOMtion. 
Gentle  ladies  scietAMcall;  apply  their  pink  fin- 

!ar»  to  hajidlinK  tiis  Daefaeas,  for  whom  five  hun- 
red  guineas  Eave  been  given,  and  that  'Rajil 
Prince,  for  wtiom  twelve  himdred  gnineas  have 
been  refused. 

Fashion  haa  had  its  dij,  and  haa  its  daj  with 
this  wonderful  trinmph  of  the  art  of  breeding. 
To  keep  up  a  first-nte  herd  of  prize-winmne 
Sliort-homB  is  one  of  the  contributions  which 
maj  be  wiselj  used  for  acquiring  that  pleasant 
but  nndeAnable  position  which  newlj-estated 
men  desire  to  win— lika  hnotuig  the  oonntj 
foi-hound^  at  your  own  expense,  building  a 
church,  standing  for  a  contested  election  on 
Conservative  pnnoipl«B,  ke^in^  up  pheasant 
covers  for  the  use  of  ^our  sqnirearchal  neigh- 
bours, « lasting  in  and  judiciously  uncoiling  the 
finest  possible  port  wine.  But  although  the 
&shion  remains,  solid  profitable  utilit^r  ^  ^"^S 
ontbaknced  fashion,  and  at  this  day  plain  farmers 
most  successfully  coltivrte  the  Shorthorn  breed 
which  plain  farmers  founded  and  greet  noble- 
men preaeiTed  and  handed  down  thron|^  the 
duk  days  of  a  reactitn,  tbe  result  of  extrava- 
gant speculation  and  national  distress. 

But  nere  the  uninitiated  may  fairly  aak,  what  is 
a  Short-horn  F  A  Short-horn  is  one  of  the  lamst 
species  of  the  oi  tribe,  not  in  height  and  bone,  Dut 
in  solid  meat  and  fat,  in  breadth  and  depth  of  the 
joints  that  roast  or  boiL  The  Short-nom  is  re- 
markidiie  to  the  most  carrieas  obserret  for  vast 
breadth  of  back,  "  like  a  dining-table,"  a  light 
el^autthoror^h-bred-looking  head,  soft  velvety 
hair,  and  mellow  flesh,  huge  carcase,  short  dean 
legs.  The  Short-horn  may  be  red  o^  white,  or 
both — the  most  faTourite  colour  being  a  rich 
roan— ajiy  spot  of  HaA  ia  an  nnpsirdonable 
blemish,  a  sign  of  m^saltiazice,  fiital  to  hopes 
of  prises,  however  otherwise  excellent.  The 
question  whether  the  Short-b^n  is  a  breed  or  a 
compound,  has  been  hoth^ disputed  for  newlyhelf 
acenton,  and  still  lemimsaiisettled;  lnvt,next 
to  tace-horaes.  of  all  biee^ng  stoci;  it  is  that 
which  most  depends  on  pedigree,  the  highest- 
priced  animals  having  almost  invaiiably  a  ge- 
nealogical tree  goin^  hack  a  hundred  rears,  uid 
distinctly  recorded  in  the  Bnike  of  tie  race — 
SttaSoro's  Herd-book ;  a  book  which  runs  frc»i 
duns  and  sires  bacbwuds  until  it  ends  in  the 
dark  night  that  preceded  the  foundera  of  the 
race— those  plain,  shrewd,  and  now  famous  gra- 
mers,  the  brothers  CoIUnm. 

liie  breeders  of  other  weeds,  the  Herefords 
and  Devons — than  either  of  which  there  is  no 
better  beef — are  happy  if  they  can  now  and  then 
get  a  hundred  pounds  for  a  bull,  and  half  the 
sum  for  a  heifer  in  her  prime.  But  for  Short- 
horn bulls  of  the  finest  symmetry  and  pnrest 
pedigree,  a  thousand  poon^  has  been  again  and 
again  given  at  public  auction.  Not  many  yeate 
ago  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  was  paid 
for  Master  Butterfly  to  export  to  Australisi. 
Bince  that  time  the  same  sum  has  been 
fused  for  umIcs  of  the  same  breed.  Cows  and 
heifers  frequently  command  from  two  hundred 
and  fiitf  to  eight  hundred  gnjneu,  and  calves 


barelyready  to  watkand  feed  alone  have  brought 
a  hundred  guiaew.  Whence  this  eitraordinary 
Talne  ?  Is  it  for  the  dairy  or  the  buti^r  ?  As 
to  the  dairy,  there  are  cows  by  no  means  fault^ 
leas  in  form — and  as  to  pedigree,  as  Horace 
Walpole  had  it,  by  "nobody's  son  and  anybody's 
daughter"  — that  fill  the  pail,  and  delight  the 
daii^aid;  and  as  to  bee^  the  smaller,  more 
aboriginal,  and  less  pedigreed,  Scots, Welsh,  and 
Devons,  will  fetch  a  penny  to  twopence  a  pound 
more  than  the  finest  Short-horn.  Is  it  fashion, 
then,  that  makes  these  animals  so  costly  and  so 
popular  F  No!  _  Fashion  has  had  its  day.  The 
Short-horn,  few  in  number,  and  in  the  luuida  of 
two  or  three  breeders  fifty  yeaia  ago,  were  once 
a  rage,  a  mania,  and  brought  pnoes  that  have 
only  cf  late  years  been  equalled  and  exoeeded. 
Then  ft^owed  what  is  called,  in  SiMrt-hom  lan- 
gnage,  "  the  dai^  days"  of  the  race ;  it  diared  in 
flie  universal  depression  ni  agriculture  during 
the  transition  from  war  to  peace,  and  from  paper 
to  gold  money.  Then  came  «  revival,  and  the 
demand  for  pedirree  Short-horns  has  for  twenty 
years  been  steaimy  growing  under  the  influence 
of  their  general  utSity.  As  to  meat,  what  it 
wants  in  quality — and  Yorkshire  beef  ia  not  to 
be  despised — it  makes  up  in  quantity  ;  it  is  the 
true  founder  of  "  beef  for  the  million."  As  to 
mi}k,  althourii  the  tribes  vary  in  naJI-Glling 
qualities—and  we  do  hear  of  heifers  whose  milk- 
making  qualities  have  been  so  sacrificed  to  fat 
that  they  cannot  rear  their  own  calves — still  for 
quantity  there  is  no  breed  that  esoeeda  the  best 
dairy  tnbes  of  the  Short-horn.  In  London  uni- 
versally, and  in  most  other  dairy  countries  that 
do  not  boast  a  special  county  breed,  Devons 
or  Suffolka,  the  Short-horn  cross  ia  the  favourite 
blood,  making  flrst-ntebutteraodcheeae.  Stilton, 
and  Cheihiitt,  and  Cheddar,  all  iqay  be  made  in 
Short-hom  dairiei,«iulthe^  iriiea&ils  the  pail, 
the  cow,  on  little  food  and  at  short  notice  lays 
onplen^ofnuikebdilebeef.  Then  again,  wher- 
ever agncaUuiethrivea,  and  toots  sic  plentifully 
grown,  the  crwt  of  Shoit-honi  Mood  is  ssre  to 
prodaoe  «  profitable  bntoher*!  beast ;  n  much 
so,  that  in  all  the  levd  o(»ii  eonntriea,  year 
by  year  the  Short-hom  character  crosses  out 
divers  inferior  oountr  breeds.  Again,  the  Shorts 
bora  thrives  in  all  cGmates,  although  not  on  all 
soils.  lathelrishbreedingBndgrszingconntries 
it  has  so  thriven  and  sproid,  that  it  tmsuot  only 
superseded  to  a  great  decree  the  ori^nal  pic- 
turesque long-homed,  heavy-hided  Irish  breed — 
a  breed  which  took  five  or  six  years  instead  of 
two  or  three  to  fatten  (Edthou^  when  fattened 
a  favonrite  with  both  tne  butcher  and  the  tan- 
ner)— but  has  become  a  regular  article  of  export. 
The  English  store  markets,  as  far  north  as 
York,  are  regularly  supplied  with  Irish  yearling 
and  two-year-old  Short-horns,  which  English 
grasiers  fatten  and  finish  on  grass  and  hay,  com, 
cake,  and  meal  In  France  the  Short-hom  has 
been  for  years  estahhshed,  and  by  crossings  made 
as  much  improvement  in  the  nuive  races  as  the 
minute  divtsioa  of  laud  will  permit.  There  ia 
no  better  account  of  these  fiunous  cattle  than 
that  contained  in  a  volnme  published  at  the  ex- 
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peue  ud  nsdei  the  uAaiitj  «f  tbe  Franch 
ItiniBter  of  Af^ddtwc. 

Tbe  broUten  CoUisn  faaoogfat  mba  Mtioe,  if 
^ej  did  not  create,  tlie  Siort-beni  a  ctttiaj 
ago ;  it  hM  been  handed  down  by  naMea  haaons 
•od  iaored  m  tbe  anioiHiirBl  worid— alAiMigti 
atrannl^  negtected  ov  tiie  comBileea  cf  biagra- 
pfaicaldwtiaimriesaBd  cjdopKAaa— Babea  and 
Booth,  Earl  Spenoer  and  £arlDHie,aiulaUien 
not  less  fuuHu  bat  itill  alire. 

Viliiin  tbis  jat  three  eminent  breeden  bare 
eoiie  to  tbe  expeoae  of  importing  frou  tbe 
United  States  bulls  deaoeaded  from  atoek  of  tbe 
Batea'a  blood,  pntchaaed  bj  a  Mr.  ThoTne,  a 
citizen  of  New  Xoik,  at  tiie  kte  Bail  Dnoie's 
•ale,  at  a  magnificent  price,  two  of  tbe  iiaporters 
being  plain  praotioal  Unaat.    At  Leedi,  the 


baa    stout   fcinida,   fercisott  nWM^  vbom 
must  be  reckoned  SmUj  Ladr  Kgott,  a  ladj 
who   has   distinraiahed   beneU  in   Sbort-hom 
histinT,  not  otuV  bj  gaining  priced,  bnt  br 
publistmig  anBoal  eatalognes,  on  delioate  pink 
and   green   paper,   of  a   deaoriptive   cjtancter 
quite  new  in  agricoltnral  litentitre.    "Hie  pre- 
face is  a  gem  of  entbaaiana  for  Sbott-homs 
in   general,    and    Booth   in  partionlar.     Uj 
ladj  aaja  :  "  I  b^an  in  the  winter  of  1856  \ij 
purchasing  Happmesa"  (fortonate  ladj!),  "a 
beiFer   bred  by  Hi.  Jisas  Webb,  giTing  two 
hundred  and  fiftr  gniueas  for  her.    ^e  onij 
brought  a  ball  calf,  and  sank  awa;  out  of  condi- 
tion soon  after,  and  appeared  in  that  pUgbt  at 
tbe  Rojal  at  Saliabary.    Erentuallj  she  le- 
eorered  her  appearance,  imd  went  to  Irdandto 
,     tbe  I>ublin  Bpring  Show  in   I3S8,  where  she 
took  tbe  first  prise  and  silver  medal,  also  the 
,:    gold  medal,  as  best  eow.     She  eame  borne,  how- 
,,    erer,  to  die,  haTing  been  literally  bled  to  death 
||     bj  tbe  farrier,  for  eold  oanght  on  the  paaaage 
I    aeross.  This  purchase  I  made,  not  knowing  one 
II    kibe  from  another,  and  having  no  purpoee  or 
aim  in  view.     I  lost  in  the  first  year  above  six 

I  hundred  ponnds  from  deaths  and  inexperience, 
bat  I  was  detemiined  to  persevere,  and  at  Hr. 

I I  WethereU's  sale,  in  1859, 1  cave  three  hasdrcd 
I    gnineas  for  Stanlej  Rose,  who  won  eight  first 

I ',  prices  and  two  eeoond  ditto  in  ber  three  yean, 
and  ended  by  winning  a  gold  medal  as  beet  eow 
1 1  in  the  yard.  After  my  parohase  of  Stanley 
,  Rose  I  began  to  queation  whether  buying  in  this 
desultory  way  was  the  right  coniae  to  nursne, 
and  would  it  pay  ue  f  I  wait  to  Wailaby,  and 
made  extravagant  offers  for  animals  not  to  be 
bought.  I  wrote  in  tbe  sune  strain  to  varioos 
people  poiaeasing  pure-bred  cattle  of  Mr. 
Booth's  bhmd.  Everywhere  I  was  refused; 
and  at  last  I  saw  that  those  who  were  tnoky 
atea  these  oowa  were  quite  deter- 

Krt  with  them.  My  energy  and 
wever,  have  at  length  been  re- 
warded, as  I  have  never  allowed  any  hindrance 
to  come  between  me  and  tbe  pnrehaae  of  parti- 
cular tribea,  and  t  have  now  succeeded  in  esta- 
bliahing  a  herd,  the  pedipws  of  which  are  given 


enougfa  t 
vined  na 


in  tbeae  pages ;  and  I  give  it  as  ny  opinion  Aat 
notluBK  pays  tbe  fanner  half  so  well  as  stoek,  if 
properly  kept.  Notbt^  ia  so  rentuieTatnre  aa 
pure  ^rt«om  breeafoig  to  begin  with  ;  ae- 
omdly,  it  is  onJv  by  keepjag  one  particaloT 
atnin  of  blood,  tnat  a  herd  will  soooeed ;  and 
ttuidly,  I  am  sure  that  of  all  pi»e  tnhea,  ISr. 
Booth's  is  the  best  U>  have." 

We  seed  not  travel  throuf^  other  breeda 
exhibited,  the  prineiplea  of  the  Show  are  fuUj 
illustoated  in  oie  aeetion  of  ^  cattle  exhil»- 
tion  of  iktt  we  have  jnat  deaeribed.  All  that 
eompetjtion  can  do,  the  Royal  Society's  Show 
doee ;  it  brinn  out  iite  6nest  specimens,  and 
helps  to  cpM  Utem.  When  a  Mil  or  heifer 
is  selected  for  eompetjtion,  friHD  its  eailieat 
yenra  to  fall  maturity,  its  daily  aaptdy  of 
milk  ie  «dy  limited  bj  its  appetite.  A  ooarse- 
bred  oow  as  wet-nnrse  often  assiata  a  fashion- 
able parent,  who,  like  aome  fa^ionable  ladies, 
has  sacrificed  her  maternal  qnalitiea  to  anpear- 
aneea.  FuB-grown  boHt,  whether  Sbort-noms, 
Herefords,  or  Devons,  in  the  hands  of  prize- 
ainting  breeders,  TOtrr  be  heard  bellowing  for 
their  mid-day  jmI.  To  this  &t-making  muk  ia 
added  every  kind  of  fattening  food  and  druk. 
Aeeotding  to  popular  belief,  a  militia  squire, 
one  of  tbe  most  successful  prize-winners  of  the 
day,  dtowB  bis  competing  animals  an  nnlimtted 
supply  of  London  portn;  bnt  then  he  keeps 
his  breeding  herd  on  lees  teraptinz  food  and  in 
less  Totunl  eondition.  This  is  t&e  shady  side 
of  agriouUiu^  live  atoek  competition— just  as 
bribery  and  corruption  are  the  shadv  sides  of 
oonstitatioBal  freedom.  On  the  oUier  hand. 
Shows  eoBibine  the  advant^es  of  a  great  sebool 
wHk  a  great  ttii.  Tbey  tei^  tbe  rimnr  gene- 
raticm  we  true  form  of  live  etodc,  ana  attract 
and  eoncentrate  purohasers  of  the  breed  to 
one  spot  by  the  nnmber  and  variety  of  the 
specimens.  Tear  after  year  the  eyes  of  breeders 
and  feeders  are  educated  at  these  Shows,  and 
tat^t  to  distinguish  and  appreraate  tbe  sym- 
metry that  is  Mofitable.  To  this  educatton, 
irtiim  is  equally  applieid)le  to  evet7  breed, 
must  be  attributed  the  mat  improvement 
that  is  annaally  taking  plaoe  in  the  quali^ 
of  our  beef-growing  animals.  Farmers  have 
iettmed  that  a  large  frame  is  onl^  valuable 
wiien  so  formed  aa  to  be  oovered  with  meat  at 
an  early  age.  An  ox  fit  to  kill  at  thirty  instead 
of  seventy-two  mmtths  old,  practically  doubles 
tbe  feeding  capodty  of  a  brm.  Agricnhnrd 
&OWB  have  converted  tbe  eicepUon  into  tiio 
rule— the  kind  of  cattle  that  brought  a  gre^ 
raioe  eighty  years  ago,  becanae  they  w«e 
Deantifur  and  rare,  now  bring  a  higher  prioe 
beeanse  they  are  beautiful  and  profitable. 

Sheep  fill  the  next  greatest  Showspace,  and,  oe- 
cupying  less  attention  from  tito  mere  spectators, 
are  peritaps  even  more  eloselv  examined  by  tbe 
real  farmers  than  the  ox  trioe.  A  man  mutt 
have  solid  capital  to  become  a  breeder  of  pedi- 
greed oaltk,  bnt  moderate  means  will  pay  for 
tke  hire  of  a  good  ram  or  two,  and  rams  of 
the  right  sort  repay  first  in  lambs,  next  in  wool, 
and  fmaily  in  mutton.    The  stead;,  constant. 
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eonlinnBl  increMe  in  sheep-fvming  U  one  of  tbe 
most  markedfeatareBofmodeffiagriculture.  You 
see  tlie  effect*  of  this  increase  in  tbe  Shoir-jard. 
At  Leeds,  tliere  were  three  bundred  and  siitj 
pens  of  sheep ;  ever;  pen  of  eires  contained  6ve, 
and  jet  there  were  aearoel/  any  representatives 
of  anunals  which  aonuallj  give  tons  of  mutton 
to  the  grettteet  markets ;  hut  there  were  repre- 
sentatires  of  the  breeds  that  have  crossed  and 
mended  Lincolns,  and  CbcTiots,  and  blaclc-faced 
Highlanders.  BakeweU'sLeicesters  stood  first — 
not  that  anj  one  cares  to  eat  a  Leicester  sheep, 
or  tbat  any  one  cares  to  keep  a  pure  flock  for 
fann  pnrposes,  but  because,  like  the  Shoit-liam, 
the  Leicester  goes  ererywhere — from  north  to 
south,  from  France  to  Crermany,  to  America, 
giriog  early  maturity  and  broad  backs,  and  valu- 
able wool  to  every  varietv  of  the  ovine  species. 
It  is  a  sure  cross.  Yoruiiire  is  a  stronghold 
of  the  Leicester  blood,  but  the  famous  pp^- 
winnmg  breeders  hail  from  Notts  and  Beds, 
one  from  Staffordshire,  one  from  Leicestershire, 
and  one  from  Devonsbire.  At  one  time,  before 
reduction  of  duties  on  wool,  succeeded  by  total 
repeal,  opened  our  markets  to  the  wool  of 
every  climate  iu  the  world,  there  were  en- 
thusuAta  who  dreamed  of  making  England 
independent  of  continental  Uerino  wool  by 
cultivating  the  Southdown,  and  by  infinite  care 
excellent  wool  they  got.  That  dreara  is  past ; 
but  the  Southdown,  doubled  in  weight,  rounded 
inform,  early  ready  for  the  butcher,  can  afford  to 
stand  on  its  merits  as  mutton,  while  producing  a 
wooi  only  second  in  value  to  the  best  long-wool, 
and  only  second  in  value  to  the  Leicester  as  on 
improving  cross.  The  Bouthdowu  has  also  the 
merit  peouliar  to  natural  breeds,  of  being  gladly 
eaten  by  tbemen  who  breed  it.  The  Southdown 
thrives  within  a  wide  range  of  climates  if  the  soil 
be  di7  and  tlie  grass  sweet,  or  in  default  of 
natural  grasses,  on  a  fiill  supply  of  roots.  He 
I  is  found  colonised  in  Scotland,  esteemed  and 
'  tbriving  in  the  Northern  States  of  the  American 
[  repubhc,  where  be  endures  the  freesing  of  bis 
I  compact  great-ooat,  and  has  been  transplanted 
'  wilb  great  snecess  to  France,  and  many  other 
:  continental  states,  hEq>pj  upon  anv  dry  dowas, 
and  useful  wherever  succulent  mutton  and  earl; 
I     lambs  are  required. 

ii       Wherever   (quantity  is    wanted  the  breeder 

'    takes  an.infuaiou  of  Cotewold.    It  is  asheep 

J    that  does  not  bear  transplanting  so  well  as  tbe 

I     Leicester  and  the  various  tribes  of  Down,  but 

>    which  is  in  great  demand  to  produce  the  cross- 

I    bred  sbeep  that  have  become  such  favourites 

witb  the  butchers.    The  principal  priiea  of  tbe 

Hoyal  Society  were,  until  recently,  confined  to 

j;    the  three  breeds  we  have  just  named,  which, 

intermingled  in  various  proijortions  accordingto 

the  pasture  and  tbe  demand,  produce  sometimes 

•    whilfi-faced  and  long-fleeced,  and   inclining  to 

jl    long  wools,  sometimes   dark-faced   and    shorf- 

Goated,    and   inclining  to  Doirn ;  tbe  prohleoi 

often  attempted,  never  yet  completely  solved, 

being  to  put  a  heavy  fleece  on  meat  of  Down 

I       It  is  one  of  the  undeniable  agricultural  facts 


of  tbe  day,  that  amoiwst  aheep-feeders,  as  o 
tradistingnished  from  breeders,  cross-bred  sheep 
have,  in  every  root^growing  county,  annually 
grown  in  favour.  But  this  does  not  seem  I ' 
tliminitli  the  value  of  pure-bred  flocks ;  on  tl 
contrary,  bigb-bred  rams  and  ewes  are  in  tl 
greatest  request,  and  tbus  tbe  shees-pens  ai 
not  less  frequented  b;  aniioua  purcbaaera,  e;_ 
amining,  comparing,  and  seleoting,  than  the 
cattle-stalls,  Most  districts  have  some  local 
curiosities  in  sheep-breeds  tbat  neither  increase 
nor  diminish,  but  hold  their  own  in  cert 
favoured  spots.    At  Leeds  there  were  a  I . 

Cof  tjie  ancient  Cnmberiand  mountain 
1 — the  Lonk  sheep,  a  near  relation,  we 
should  say,  to  tbose  black-faced  Higblandera, 
whose  heads  are  valued  for  mulls,  to  be  mounted 
in  silver  and  set  with  oaimgorms.  There  was 
a  ram — the  Mountain  King — bred  at  "  Hould 
Top,"  near  Skipton,  with  vast  spiral  boms,  a 
blaijc  speckle-Wed,  as  beaatiful  and  picturesque 
as  any  deer,  as  actrve  as  anf  goat. 

The  sheep  section  of  Agricultural  Shows  has 
helped  to  break  down  local  prejudices,  and  to 
make  non-travelling  farmers  acquainted  with 
tbe  class  of  animals  beat  suited  to  improve  and 
supersede  the  ragged  flocks  of  their  aocestors. 

Amongst  the  numbler  classes,  the  excnr- 
aionists  who  flock  in  on  the  shilling  days,  or 
tlie  parties  who  come  armed  with  wlidesale 
tickets  from  tbe  heads  of  great  manufacturing 
firms,  tbe  pig  section  excites  thewarmest  atten- 
tion. Pigs  black  and  pigs  white,  pigs  longer 
than  a  North  Levon  ox  and  almost  as  heavy, 
pigs  small  and  delicate  enough  for  a  drawing, 
room,  pigs  in  tbe  tendereat  youth,  and  tusked 
boars  of  tbe  matorest  age  allowed  to  tbe  mo- 
dem pig.  Figs  from  tbe  north,  south,  east,  and 
west,  from  every  condition  of  life,  from  cottagers, 
from  tenants,  from  farmers,  from 
of  the  purest  breed  and 

„_._  .    ...  lords  several,  from  ladies, 

including  at  least  one  countess,  three  or  four 
pens,  and,  finally,  pens  of  white  pets  from  the 
royal  farmer  of  Windsor.  But  on  their  divers 
merits  it  is  needless  to  dwell,  as  they  have  been  so 
fully  set  out  in  tbe  article  Fork*  some  time  back. 

Neither  will  we  linger  amidst  the  long 
streeb,  where,  iu  fragile  substitutes  for  horse- 
boxes, stand,  each  under  the  care  of  an  anxious 
groom,  select  eiamples  of  all  tbe  breeds  or  tribes 
of  horses  in  wbich  England  Ukea  so  much  pride ; 
for  what  new  can  be  said  about  tbe  horse  F  The 
prize  horses  attract  tbe  public,  and  perhaps  the 
public  learn  something  from  seeing  the  finest, 
grandest,  truest  forms,  out,  eianiioed  closely,  it 
would  seem  tbat  tbe  horsy  public  seldom  follows 
lead  of  the  prizes,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  last  twenty  years  have  seen  any  improve- 
ment in  horses  of  any  kind.  Theoretically, 
tbe  most  important  closes  are  those  for  agri* 
cultural  horses;  but,  after  more  tbui  twenty 
years  of  competition,  there  are  no  such  clear 
divisions  as  those  which  distin^ish  the  breeds 
of  sheep  and  cattle,  or  even  of  pigs. 


from  squires,  I 
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The  horse  cloueB,  however,  afford  the  two 
most  effectiTe  scenes  of  a  Hojal  Show,  though 
denied  to  a  Smithfield  Ciub  Sbow.     Each  morn- 
ing there  is  a  caralcade  to  and  from  the  jixd 
to  the  atablea.   Then  sQccesiiTel;  pass  along  the 
loni^-maned,  long-tailed,  thick-necked,  hi,  and 
I    shining   sires,   paving,   whinniing,    screaming, 
I    Tearing,  reatrained  bj  the  sharp  oit  aad  chain  and 
I    coaxing  words  of  their  attendant  grooms ;  there 
I    are  the  huge  dray-horses,  elephantine  in  size, 
stately  in  gait,  reminding  one  of  the  impossible 
I    chargers  Rubens  loved  to  paint  as  wai-horses — 
I    horses  that  must  have  charged  at  a  valk :  then  the 
'    brilliant  red  Suffolks,  the  most  hizh-bred  of  all  the 
,    cart  breeds ;  the  Clydesdales  of  many  colours, 
mottled  grey  and  rich  brown   preTaUing,    dis- 
I    tin^nished  by  their  activity  not  Jess  than  their 
height  j  and  then  the  commonalty  of  hays,  and 
blacks,   and  greys,  and  roanj,  all  as  fat,  as 
round,  as  sleei,  as  the  almost  grooming  and  an 
nnlimited  supply  of  com,  sugar,  and  oil-cake 


can  make  them.    The  thorough-bred 

... ..  ^  ..J  ._._  the  turf,  but  plump, 

and  sleek,  and  ahininf;.    The  mares,  equally 


perfectioD    of  beauty,   not  leggT    and   } 
as  they  appear  pn  the  turf,  but  p' 


fat  aod  sleek,  often  with  whinnying  foals,  but 
less  proud  and  fractious,  fallow ;  and  after 
them  a  series  of  hobbledehoy  colta  and  fillies, 
ponies  and  hacks,  and  hunters  sent  in  for  local 
prizes.  £ut  at  Leeds  a  new  feature  was  added 
to  the  Show,  and  new  interest  to  the  horse 
department,  b^  a  daily  march  out  into  a  pre- 
pared roped  nng,  where,  before  thousands  of 
anxious  critical  spectators,  each  sire  of  quality 
was  successively  trotted  round  and  round,  his 
name  being  duly  announced  as  he  entered. 
l^us,  at  the  same  moment,  a  dozen  thorough- 
bred stallions,  succeeded  by  as  maoT  dray  and 
cart  sires,  paraded  triumphantly,  ana  for  more 
than  two  hours  foond  an  undiminished  still  ex- 
cited ting  of  spectators. 


MARKS  OF  QSMIU8. 

SoKi  time  ago,  the  author  of  Ibis  paper,  having 
fallen  into  a  ven  low  stal«  of  mind  in  conse- 
quence of  a  perKctly  futile  attempt  to  compre- 
hend one  work  on  the  History  of  Civilisation, 
aad  another  on  the  Human  Duders tending,  was 
sent  away  by  his  friends  to  a  quiet  place  near 
the  sea,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  some  rela- 
tives— most  respectable  persons  for  their  station 
in  life.  Books  were  stnotly  forbidden ;  hut  the 
;  of  a  dangerons  character, 

.  .    ..t  consisted  (eiclusive  of 

several  Piayer-books  and  a  grecn-baized,  brass- 
clasped  Bible)  of  a  Murray's  Grammar  and 
Maguall's  Questions,  a  Ready-reckoner,  an  odd 
volume  of  Harvey's  Meditations,  and  a  curious 
old  biography.  As  the  recluse  did  eoC  want  to 
Imth  uiithmctio  or  grammar,   and  never  ^et 


graphy,  and,  in  the  course  of  bis  reading,  arrived 
at  some  facts  which  startled  him.  Whether  they 
MB  new  or  not  lie  does  not  pretend  to  asy.  Uc 
therefore  oSen  them  to  the  reader,  in  orou  that. 


if  they  are  novelties,  he  may  also  enjoy  the  plea- 
sure of  being  startled. 

First  of  all,  he  made  out  that  it  is  impossible 
to  be  a  genius  and  a  big  man  at  the  same  time. 
The  heaven-bom  spark,  the  divine  afflatus,  must 
not  be  lodged  in  t-oo  ample  a  tenement.  It  ia 
not  impossible  to  Sad  great  ability  and  energy 
established  in  a  bulky  habitation  of  flesh  and 
blood,  but  then  there  are  so  (tften  drawbacks 
attendant  upon  this.  Thus,  Ariosto,  Johnson, 
and  Scott  were  aU  three  burlj  fellows.  But 
then  Johnson  shook  and  roUed  about  like  a 
huge  jelly-fish,  Scott  was  paralysed  from  child- 
hood, and  Ariosto  was  ill  made.  Cains  Fatro- 
culus  says  that  Caaar  exceeded  his  fellow- 
citizens  m  stature,  but  then  he  seems  to  hare 
had  no  hair  on  his  chin,  and  very  little  on  hii 
head.  Alfred  the  Great  was  tall  and  stout,  but 
weakly  from  his  childhood  to  the  close'  of  his 
noble  and  eventful  life.  M.  Guillard  fixed  the 
height  of  the  illustrious  Charlemamc,  a  very 
practical  man,  and  no  unworthy  follower  of 
Sigbert  and  Clovia,  at  six  feet  and  a  quarter  of 
an  inch.  Columbus  was  tall  and  well  formed. 
Cromwell  was  a  big  fellow;  and  Buffon  and 
Boerhaave,  quite  as  able  men  in  their  way,  and 
perhaps  much  more  useful,  were  tall,  comnand- 
ing,  and  powerful  in  their  bniid. 

But  these  are  striking  exceptions,  and  the 
utmost  hei^t  even  such  lavoored  mortals  attain 
to  ia  about  six  feet,  or  the  minimum  size  for  the 
Guards.  This  is  an  exceedingly  painful  state- 
ment to  make,  as  the  imagination  naturally  con- 
nects great  deeds  with  a  lofty  presence.  The 
older  writers  clearly  looked  npon  them  as  inse- 
parable. It  was  ever  the  Achilles,  Uie  Hercules, 
the  Theseus  that  charmed  the  mind.  It  was  to 
no  purpose  that  great  Homer  drew  his  portraits 
of  the  crafty  U^sses  and  spear-shakeu  Tydsus 
from  nature;  that  he  made  the  one  a  square, 
high-sbonldered  Greek,  after  tms  varmint  build; 

What  Ilulg  bodj  lodgMl  a  mighty  mind, 
i  our  own  Roebuck,  or  the  renowned  Wil- 
liam the  Testy,  whose  magnanimous  spirit  utterly 
consumed  him.  It  was  all  in  vain ;  the  Greeks 
continued  to  lay  as  much  stress  upon  height  as 
at  the  Horse  Guards,  aad  fined  a  little  geoend 
(Af  esilaus)  for  marrying  a  Uttle  woman.  The 
ridicule  of  Addison  was  powerless  against  the 
'  itiam  of  belief;  the  genius  of  Gurick  had 
ow  to  the  iufiuence  of  a  loag-oherished 
creed — the  immortal  Uttte  actor  could  not  play 
Hamlet  (who  seems,  after  all,  to  have  been  a  fat 
imbecile  young  man,  of  very  moderate  jicrsonal 
attractions)  without  an  extra  inch  of  leather  on 
his  heels;  while  Johnson  felt  himself  almost 
bound  to  apologise  for  Milton  not  being  "of 
the  heroic  stature." 

And  yet  history  tells  us  that  the  masters  of 
the  intellectual  world  at  Least,  and  very  often 
of  the  material  part  ol  it  too,  were  frequently 
-  "  ghinsigoificant,  though  respectable,  lookine 
persons.  Alexander  the  Great  was  a  wry-necked 
tiltls  monarch;  others  have  rather  extolled  his 
beanty — not  an  uncommon  attribute  ot  great 
genius}  N^oleon,  oertainly  a  i 
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man,  was,  as  is  veil  knovn,  short  and  squat— 
"  ' ;  petit  caporal."  Welliogton  was  a  middk- 
aizea  man,  and  Nelson  little  nigKer  than  a  boy. 
These  men  stacd  confessedl;  at  the  very  snnunit 
of  fune  in  arms ;  but  after  them  come  a  host  of 
Kr  naiuGB ;  heroes  of  all  sixes  exc^t  the  right 

e,  from  the  little  ireakljAgesilaaa  and  Julian 

the  Apostate,  to  the  days  of  Cond£  audSu^rarrow, 
with  here  and  there  a  burly  fonu  like  that  of 
Cromwell  towering  abOTB  the  crowd. 

And  when  we  come  to  great  poets  and  might? 
thinkers  who  hoaTe  np  the  world  of  thought 
as  with  a  lever ;  men  who,  like  Bacon,  Hunter, 
and  Newton,  looked  into  the  cloudy  realma  of 
times  yet  to  oome^-the  brilliant  meteorio  dream- 
ers— we  find  the  regulations  growing  still  more 
Btrinffeut,  especially  on  approaching  ages  that 
afford  uB  certain  knowledge.  Xhna  Paracdsus, 
who,  whatever  his  errors,  was  a  most  exttaor- 
dinaiy  man,  was,  to  judge  fona  his  skull,  not 
Iwger  than  a  boy ;  Qarrey,  the  real  disooTeier 
ot^the  oircnlation,  waa  "very  small  in  stature." 
Newton  was  a  stoat,  compact  mm,  much  like 
Plato;  but  of  Bacon's  stature,  the  author  is 
driven,  by  the  absence  of  suy  accounts,  to  oon- 
'  fess  hia  entira  iKUOrance.  Voltaire  waa  a  thin, 
puny  being ;  loaa  Hunter,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  men,  who  leallj  foresaw,  not  only  the  germ, 
but  almost  the  mature  finut  of  the  sublime  doc- 
trines sketchedont  by  Cams,  Qoetbe,  and  St.  Hi- 
laire,"was  a  little  sturdy  fellow,"  like  Hogarth; 
while  his  illustrious  brtrthor.  Dr.  TTjlliam  Hun- 
ter, waa  not  only  short  bat  lender  also.  Milton 
was  of  the  same  low,  compact  build  as  Bums ; 
Pope  was  a  little  weakly  being,  "  ho  low  in 
atsture,  that  to  bring  bim  to  a  level  with  oom- 
mim  tables,  it  waa  necesaary  to  raiae  hia  seat ;" 
and  Moore  was  ver;  like  hun,  beii^  "  a  little, 
a  very  little  man;"  Thunaon,  like  Byron,  was 

I'ost  above  the  conunon  site,  Byron  oeing  Qve 
eet  deht  and  a  hal^  with  wbiob  we  must  close 
the  list,  not  for  want  of  matter,  but  of  space. 

Having  thna  arranged  what  size  a  man  of 
genius  is  to  be,  it  may  be  as  well  to  furnish 
some  instructions  respecting  his  health,  which 
Nature  has  made  almost  as  stringent  as  those 
relating  to  hei^t  and  thickness.  Be  it  known, 
then,  tW  a  genius  may  have  as  many  headaches, 
colds,  and  soro-tbroats  aa  he  likes.  Qont,  too, 
and  heartburn  are  admissible,  or  he  may  have  a 
fever  if  he  prefer  it,  or  fits  of  some  kind,  in  mo- 
deration, bat  he  must  not  meddle  too  mnoh  with 
real  downright  diseases  such  as  cancer  and 
aneurism,  genius  being,  I  suppose,  the  parent 
maladj,  that,  like  Aaron's  serpent,  swallows  up 
the  rest.  Johnson  is  a  rare  inataoce  of  a  scro- 
Mous  poet,  and  Napoleon  an  equally  rare  ex- 
ample of  cancer  and  ^nios  united  in  the  same 
person;  a  conibination  fo  which  he  perhaps 
owed  the  loas  of  hia  throne,  as  if  he  hadn't  had 
such  an  irritable  stomach,  and  hadn't  eaten  that 
uy  tcariic  and  mutton,  he  would  not  have  been 
obJigea  to  leave  the  field  of  battle,  and  there- 
fore might  not  have  lost  the  campaigiL  in  Saxony, 
the  oo&nexioQ  between  which  and  lua  final  orar- 
throw  is  too  apparent  to  require  any  further  re- 
marks ;  unlcM,  indoad,  thf*  reader  prc£er  the 


theory  of  Mr.  lixara,  that,  like  even  other  evil 
change  in  the  fortunes  of  men,  it  all  arose  from 
some  person  or  other  being  addicted  to  smoking, 

J)ven  that  interesting  disease,  consumption, 
ia  quite  out  of  his  way.  The  few  and  very  few 
who  have  been  cut  on  by  it,  were  simplj  young 
men  of  great  abilities,  very  promising  indeed 
bat  never  of  the  genuine  metaL  Men  endowed 
with  xreat  genius  are  of  better  stuff,  and  though 
not  wways  long-lived,  scarcely  ever  die  very 
young.  A  remarkable  proof  now  tough  they 
reallyare,  is  the  fact  that  many  of  them — AddL- 
sDn,  Voltaire,  and  Fontenelle  among  the  nnm^ 
ber— were,  in  their  infancy,  sudi  puny  little  maii- 
nikina,  that  no  one  thought  they  could  live  at  all, 
yet  they  manned  pretty  well  upon  the  whole. 
Voltwre  and  Fontenelle  were  both  horn  almost 
in  a  dying  condition,  yet  one  died  in  bis  eighty- 
fifth  year,  and  the  other  lived  to  within  a  few 
weeks  of  a  hundred  1  The  magnifioent  descrip- 
titH^  then,  of 

llu  fia-f  loul  thftt,  working  out  its  waj-, 
Ilckled  the  pigmy  body  to  decay,  Ac, 
is,  tboug^  sublime,  in^pli(»ble  here. 

If  genius  be  a  malady,  it  is  as  truly  ^idemic 
as  measles  or  soailet  fever.  Bvery  person  has 
heard  of  the  Augustan  age— the  age  of  Leo  the 
Tenth,  of  Louis  the  Poiuteenth,  S  Anne,  &o^ 
and  there  is  more  meaning  in  this  phrase  than 
we  always  find.  The  great  Qreek  dramatists 
came  so  close  together,  that  before  the  last  of 
them  went  down  mto  the  grave,  ere  the  mighty 
hand  that  drew  Cassandra  raving  before  tbs 
presence  of  Atrides,  and  the  awful  picture  of 
PrometJieus  launched  into  the  abjsa  amid  the 
rendmg  of  the  earthqoake  and  Uie  wild  rosr  of 
the  thunder,  bad  crumbled  into  dust,  the  drama 
of  Oreece  was  gone  to  retam  uo  more.  One  age 
produced  the  comedies  of  Cratinns,  Amtophanes, 
Eupolis,  and  Menauda.  Horace  and  Virgil  were 
bom  within  five  yean  of  each  other.  Within 
ei^ty  years  came  all  the  ^eat  historians  of 
Rome,  except  Cato  and  Livy.  One  ege  pro- 
duced most  of  the  great  painters  of  Ita^ ;  and 
one  short  cycle  gave  to  the  world  Spencer, 
Shakespeare,  Cervantes,  Bacon,  Napier  (Uie 
mathematiciBn),  Tycfao  &Hha,  Kepler,  Vaita, 
and  Galilea  Less  than  an  age  brooght  forth 
Milton,  Butler,  Moli^,  Boikso.  and  Itiyden. 
Wellington  and  Napoleon  were  bom  in  the 
aame  year,  and  the  great  age  which  has  just 
passed  awar  gave  birth  to  the  oontemponiies  of 
Scott  and  Byron,  of  OoeUie  and  Bams. 

While  human  passions  remain  the  same  as  ia 
the  buth  of  our  race,  and  while  that  element  of 
the  mind  oontinnes  unchanged  which  reoognisei 
the  demenstraticma  of  physios,  that  idiioh  Gi«ated 
the  dignity  of  the  Apidlo  Belvedere,  ot  des^ned 
the  wondrous  glories  of  York  and  linoohi  ea- 
ibedrals;  whichdeaignedthepictuiesqittdrettas 
and  rich  coloursof  the  nedinval  times, seem guw. 
No  clue  to  this  pniblem,  instances  of  which 
might  be  multiplied  to  an  enormous  extent,  haa 
been  affordedas  yet.  Humboldt  traced  onebranch 
of  it  so  far  as  to  work  out  the  gradual  intra- 
ductioa  of  nature  piclurea,  the  inroad  of  statuary 
into  poetry,  the  iKovens,  attd  the  fleld,  and  t^ 
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explaostioii  liaa  been  so^^eBted  that  it  is 
omn^  to  tbe  navrng  of  eome  new  field  of  dia- 
tmction.  Ilu,  perha^,  doe  toaomemiraculoot 
ohfliuFB ;  ^^f*  to  th&t  111  tho  cje  uid  mind  wHch 
BDable  than  to  lee  beaatj  where  it  wu  not 
Tiuble  before — uaftetiuatmcfioii;  aiid  it  is  not 
■t  bU  improbahle  that  putt  of  the  brain  of  man 
arc  nnde^oing  Kune  sloT  but  conatant  ma- 
taUoi^  like  tiiat  whii^  prodnoed  Uie  destraction 
of  ao  Bumj  races  of  hi'iWIi — an  'mmi'tflU"  law 
of  tnnafonnation  and  decajr, 

A  man  of  genioa  mnst  not  on  anj  acconnt 
Iiave  emiueiif;  children.  An  illnatiioDa  house  is 
qoite  allowable ;  aline  ofTeraetaor Bayards,  of 
Scipios  OT  Clan^^neta,  bntnot  of  Newtons  or 
Shakeapeares.  What  seeins  atnnj^  is,  that  the 
Tei7  bent  of  mind  which  most  dUtingnishes  the 
aire  is  often  least  shown  in  the  son.  The  race 
of  Charlemagne,  as  of  so  manj  great  soldiers 
and  mlers,  were  little  better  than  sots  or  fools. 
Biohard  Cromwell,  the  sou  of  the  lion-hearted, 
daiing  Protector,  a  aimple^nuuled  squire,  con- 
tented to  bve  as  plain  Mr.  ClarliB  of  Cheshont ; 
the  darlicK  child  of  Napoleon,  born  King  of 
immwtal  Home,  satisSed  with  a  colonelcy  in  the 
arm;  of  Austria,  a  countrj  in  all  ages  without 
the  ambition  of  oonquest  ot  arts,  the  natural 
enemj  of  fraaoe  and  Italy;  the  daughter  of 
the  etnrdj  Milton,  infirm  and  unlettered  >  the 
heir  of  Lord  Eldon,  mad ;  tha  aon  of  the  polished 
Chesterfield,  an  incnrable  booby. 

But  it  is  much  more  en  r^e  that  we  ahoold 
bare  no  children  at  all,  for  if  we  be  so  for 
blessed  tbej  perish  in  on  age  or  two,  as  sorely 
as  the  spring  flower  that  haa  bloomed  too  eaiij 
will-sink  beneath  the  redoabled  fury  of  tha  east 
wind.  Of  all  the  iliosttions  men  who  have 
adorned  the  last  &ve  oenturies,  I  beliere  not 
one  baa  left  ft  family  that  aorriTed  throogh  the 
fonr^  generation ;  rery  few,  indeed,  outlived 
the  BBCOod  or  third,  by  far  the  gceat^r  niunber 
dying  with  tbe  parent  tree.  1o  an  OTerwbelm- 
log  preponderance  of  great  names  there  is  no 
family  ^  all,  or,  if  there  were,  the  biogniphers 
have  forg[otten  to  name  it.  Indeed,  thej  gene- 
taQy  tbuk  snch  DUkttera  below  their  notice. 
Tbey  can  find  plenty  of  time  to  decide  acone 
trampery  dispute  abont  a  test  or  date^  which  is 
the  more  sensible,  as  the  next  writer  will  rererae 
their  jndgment,  and  the  reader  carea  nothing 
about  the  matter ;  bat  they  eeem  to  think  it  is 
■heer  waste  of  labour  to  teU  ma  even  in  a  doaen 
lines  how  an  anthor  looked,  dressed,  and  lived, 
which  are  just  the  vei;  thinga  most  penona 
wont  to  know. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  tiiat  this  absence  of 
family  is  the  work  of  sone  immutable  law.  The 
result  is  fu  t<io  uniform  for  mere  chanee.  In 
whatever  land  we  take  up  the  thread  of  the 
story,  however  f ar  we  ko  back,  even  to  tbe  dim 
and  grand  old  times  when  Homer  drew  Earth- 
ahaken  Foaeidf)n  pending  a  charge  of  tbe  Greeks, 
or  Jove  rediBinfr  by  atieamj  Ida ;  or,  atUl 
farther,  when  (h^wna  suig  in  Thrace  of  the 
great  men  of  old,  aul  Itoaea  laid  hii  hands  npon 
J oshna,  that  the  sew  of  Nun  might  lead  Israel 
into  iia  land  of  ptaDU3ei,««  find  it  atwotk, 


and  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  it  is  destined  to  work 
so  bng  as  men  shall  ocbicTe  mighty  deeds  and 
be  enrolled  in  the  chioniciea  of  tame.  The  life 
of  Confncina  and  Zoroaster  is  the  life  of  Aristotle 
and  Socrates;  of  Bacon  and  Newton;  the  child- 
leas  old  age  of  Plato  and  .£sop  is  repeated  in 
the  histories  of  Voltaire  and  Gay.  The  same 
narrow  circle  bounds  the  family  hearth  of  So- 
phocles and  Shakespeare ;  of  Milton  and  Dryden. 
Cnsar  and  Alexander  leave  their  vast  empires  to 
the  children  of  other  men,  as  Napoleon  and 
Nelson  must  have  done,  had  the  one  dreamed  of 
conquests  and  the  other  been  able  to  retain  them. 

Not  to  weary  the  reader,  let  him  take  one 
solitary  instance  and  run  over  the  lives  of  a 
few  of  our  poets.  He  will  find  that  Shake- 
speare  had  toree  daughters,  "of  leiici,"  says 
toe  bii^rapher  qaaint&,  "two  lived  to  be  mar- 
ried; Judith,  the  elder,  to  one  Mr.  Thomas 
Quincy,  by  whom  she  had  three  sons  who  all 
died  without  children,  and  Sosannah,  who  was 
his  favourite,  to  Dr.  John  Hall,  a  jihvsician  of 
«iod  repnttnon.  She  left  one  child,  only,  a 
daughter,  who  was  married  first  to  Thomas 
Nauie,  Esq.,  and  afterwards  to  Sir  John  Bar. 
nard,  of  Abington,  but  died  likewise  without 
issue."  Of  Ben  Jonson  nothing  is  reported. 
Milton  had  children  only  by  his  first  wife. 
They  were  airlt,  and  the  eldest,  deformed  and 
infini,  died  a  wife,  while  tbe  next  cme  died 
sin^e.  The  yonngest  married  a  weaver  in 
Spitalfields  and  lied  a  family.  Of  Butler  it 
*~  reUted  that  he  was  married,  and  that  is 
we  are  told.  There  is  no  mention  of  his 
having  had  any  bmily;  and  Congreve,  Pope, 
Oray,  Johnson,  Swift,  Qoldsmith,  Otway,  Sa- 
vi^e,  Thomson,  and  Shenstone,  may,  wi^out 
furtlier  ceremonv,  be  ranked  under  the  same 
head.  Dryden  nad  three  sons:  Charles,  who 
was  nsher  of  tbe  palace  to  Pope  Clement  the 
Eleventh,  and  was  drowned  in  an  attempt  to 
I  across  the  Thames  at  Windsor;  John, 
is  said  to  have  died  ohaonre^  at  Borne ; 
and  HeniT,  who  entered  some  rebgious  order. 
Young,  like  Addison  and  Byron,  had  an  only 
child.  Moore  outlived  his  family,  and  Scott's 
race  is  ao  completely  extinct  that  the  author 
believes  not  even  a  erandchild  is  now  alive. 
Bums  stands  almost  alone  in.  havinf  surviving 
Of  Wordswortb,  Southey,  and  still  more 
recent  writers,  tl  wouLl  not  be  proper  to  speak. 

Tiiere  is  no  need  to  go  into  statistics  now. 
Wepe  such  results  as  tb^  to  ensue  in  a  village, 
tbey  would  depopulate  it  within  half  ocentury.an 
event  of  whion  there  is  no  need,  except  among 
raoss  like  tiie  red  Indian,  doomea  to  dec^.  Of 
oourae  war,  faming  and  pestilence  unpeople  whole 
realnu,  but  that  arises  from  entirely  visible  causes, 

id  is  therefore  a  different  matter. 

There  bos  been  manv  a  sad  cbapier  in  the 
hittory  of  geniua,  but  tnis  is  the  saddest  of  alL 
in  of  genius  is  perhaps  in  many  respects    : 

Eurclj^  the  child  of  dcatiny  than  people    ! 
im;  in  thispart.ofhia^te there  isdearlj 
of  destiny  thui  choice.    He  reaps,  indeec^ 
the  fame  for  which  he  has  struggled,  because 
I  ia  no  genius  without  that  strength  tlut 


ALL  THE  T£A£  ROUND. 


tlvafs  wins  in  the  end.  Bioenqibf  shorn  that 
all  tnat  n^ect,  atupiditj,  ana  eren  the  fiendisji 
malice  of  ioe«  and  critics  could  iareat,  while  it 


QEsa  of  the  cloud  leads  beantj  to  the  liphtnmg 
and  the  rainbow.  Bat  the  pictuie  of  his  life  la 
uddened  with  the  decsTiug  nues  of  autumii,  the 
fame  of  his  triumphs  is  borne  to  ns  on  the  hollow 
*oice  of  the  winter  wind,  and  his  gloiy  is  like 
tbelooe  and  monmful  beantj  of  the  eveniUK  star. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  better  thus.  Cor  tboagh 
notui  inattentive  to  bosinesa  as  isgeneralljsup' 
posed,  men  of  genius  seldom  attain  to  snch  inde- 
pendence as  to  finish  their  labours  in  comfort  and 
maintain  a  familr  at  the  same  time.    To  their 


abomin^le  doctrine  latelj  maintwDcd,  tnat  out 
of  a  giTeonumberof  peoples  certain  number  of 
criminals  mnst  arise ;  a  most  mischievous  deduc- 
tion i  for  nothing  could  be  more  likelj  to  de- 
termine a  hesitating  scoundrel  than  lo  repre- 
sent him  as  the  ?ictim  of  fate.  It  is  true  tliat 
we  may  here  an  there  find  an  incurably  per 
verse  spendthrift  liie  Savage ;  a  free-hanoed  in 
solvent  like  Steele,  who,  when  asked  to  return 
money,  could  implore,  flatter,  complain,  cajole,  or 
anjthmgelsebut  pajit;  a  muddler  like  dear  old 
Goldsmith ;  and  a  cowardly  rillaia  like  Rous- 
seau ;  bnt  these  are  onlj  scum  on  the  mightr 
stream.  -Men  of  real  genius  are  aba>e  such 
miserable  follj,  just  as  they  are,  as  a  class, 
above  the  debauchery  and  mischief  so  often  vul- 
garly attributed  to  tlie  character.  The  writer's 
creed  is  that  true  genius  msj  give  way  to 
now  and  then,  but  that  it  will  shake  off  al 
pravity,  like  "  dewdrops  from  the  lion's  ma 


OUR  LATEST  EDEN. 

Latest  of  our  Utopias,  and  youngest  of  our 
earthly  Edens,  is  Japan.  It  was  a  new  seosation 
to  us,  in  coaly,  toggj,  conrentional  England,  to 
hear  a  long-known  country  newly  descnoed  as  a 
lovely  scene,  with  a  magnificent  climate,  where 
the  men  were  Mntle,  proud,  and  hrave,  chival- 
rous in  their  laeas  ot  honour,  beroio  in  their 
self-respect;  where  the  women  were  free  sod 
honoured,  and  the  ties  of  home  and  family 
strictly  kept ;  where  the  arts  were  cultivated, 
science  undeistood,  politeness  studied,  and  all 
the  outward  forms  of  civilisation  in  rich  allow- 
ance ;  a  country,  nevertheless,  in  which  not  a 
germ  of  Western  culture  bad  taken  root,  and 
religion,  laws,  literature,  and  langnsge  were 
all  as  different  as  if  a  second  family  of  the 
human  race  had  been  saved  in  an  inifependent 
ark  of  its  own— a  family  not  even  on  speaking 
terms  with  that  of  Noah.  Everything  in  Japan 
was  strange  and  foreign  to  our  notions.  Its 
double  government  ol  spiritual  and  temporal 
Mitocraqy— its  Mikado  and  Tycoon  j  its  Harikari 
or  Happy  Despatch — the  accepted  form  of  pay- 
ing debta,  ackiiowledRing  errors,  or  getting  out 
oTascrape;  its  publio  bathings,  where  men  and 
women  splashed  together  like  so  many  Tritons 


and  naiads,  in  sweet  unconscionsness  of  shame ; 
its  paper  pocket-handkerchiefs  and  two-sworded 
digmty;  its  isolatirai,  pride,  aod  contempt  of 
foreigu  goods,  both  mom  and  commercial — all 
was  so  unlike  anythiiw  to  be  found  behind  the 
starched  necktdoth  ol  Enropean  society,  that 
people  went  wild  with  cariosity  and  the  desire 
to  hear  more  of  this  strange  new  land,  which 
came  always  before  us,  like  one  of  the  faiir- 
tale  countries  of  oor  childhood.  Nothing  vould 
have  surprised  us  as  part  of  the  natural  life 
of  Japan.  Fieiy  dr^ns,  aalamandeis  whoM 
habitat  was  a  flaming  fiimace,  birds  that  talked, 
and  flowers  that  iralked — we  would  have  ac- 


Mikado  governs.  As  for  the  people — prouaas 
Paladins,  simple  as  Arcadians,  and  eabtle  as  the 
subtlest  rabbinical  schoolmen — not  Voltaire's 
Huron  or  Rousseau's  Primitive  Man  would  hare 
created  more  excitement  at  a  west-end  soir^ 
than  did  the  flrst  announcements  of  what  they 
were  like,  and  how  they  lived  and  talked  and 
transacted  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  It 
was  the  unveiling  of  tue  shyest  and  most  re- 
luctant of  all  the  virgin  nations ;  but,  poor  beaa- 
tiful  innocent  Japan!— she  was  happier  when  her 


happii 
drawn  close  around  her  from  brow  to 
foot  than  she  will  ever  be  again  when  free  to 
ev^  hand  and  revealed  to  every  eye. 

The  latest  of  our  Japanese  interpreters  is  Mr. 
Consul  Hodgson,  who  rives  us,  m  a  few  hundred 
pagM,  his  adventures  during  a  year's  consulship 
at  Hakodate;  his  impressions  concerning  the 
treaty,  bow  it  has  worked  and  how  it  will  work ; 
and  some  account  of  the  country  and  islands 
neighbouring  Hakodate ;  so  far,  that  is,  as  he 
was  allowed  to  visit  them.  Mr.  Consul  Hodg- 
son might  have  done  more  for  his  hungry  readers  j 
*-— in  England ;  but,  though  it  is  provoking  to 


thankful  for  even  Lenten  (i 


towns  and  districts  of  Nagasaki  and  Hakodate. 
It  is  froseo  to  its  very  heart  when  the  north- 
vrest  winds,  blowing  over  the  wide  ice-plains  of 
Siberia,  bring  their  nurden  of  frost  and  snow ; 
but,  when  the  warm  south  comes  up  from  the 
Pacific,  then  Japan  b  alt  on  fire,  and  only  to  be  ' 
quenched  by  the  deluges  which  pour  down  in- 
cessantly during  the  rainy  months.  Months  by 
no  means  pleasant  or  satisfactory;  for  the 
heated  eartn  steams  up  like  a  vapour-bath, 
rusting  yooT  metals,  and  mildewing  your  finerr, 
and  eating  into  your  body  and  bones  wiUi 
rheumatism  and  idl  the  other  diseases  to  be 
found  in  a  perpetual  vapour-bath.  Then  the 
snakes  and  scorpions  and  rats  swann  out  in 
crowds ;  then  centipedes  hide  in  your  shoes,  and 
crawl  up  your  wife's  white  muslin  dress  as  she 
sits  tranquilly  in  her  drawiuK-room ;  and  beetles 
bury  themselves  in  your  pocaets ;  and  serpents 
look  in  at  your  paper  windows  while  jou  ara 
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ODK  LATEST  EDEN. 


grant  midland  lAnea ;  mosqaitoea  sing  tbeir 
«ar-ohuit  orer  jonr  prostrate  body ;  ana  the 
thODUnd-ud-one  noiiDos  reptilei  which  love 
the  rain  J  dajs  of  hot  climatea — those  hnge 
wuhin^  daja  of  the  tropica — come  roQDd  ;ol 
u  fftmiliu  fpests,  and  make  joa  regret  tfai 
bitiog  eatt  winds  and  brown  f<^  of  jour  o«i 
native  land.  Add  to  wliich  eDJoyments  bad 
water  and  little  of  it,  if  rou  ate  at  Nagasaki 
(the  beat  and  plentiful  at  Hakodate),  no  milk, 
a  aoaroitf  of  ontoher's  meat,  not  the  ghost 
of  a  pat  of  batter,  and  a  goTenunent  spv  at 
50DC  elbow  wherever  jon  tnrn,  and  jou  have 
aome  of  the  more  prominent  diawbacka  to  our 
lateit  Eden— a  few  ahaded  spots,  just  to  show 
off  the  briglitei;  colours  with  more  intensitf. 

AU  Japaa  is  not  so  bad  as  tiiia;  ba^  an- 
luckilj,  the  ptacea  assifmed  to  the  foreigoer — 
^nerallj  parts  o(  templea — are  lov,  damp,  and 
nnhraltUT,  and  so  aituated  that  everr  disadvao- 
t^e  of  dimate  and  conntiv  ia  more  keenlj  felt. 
£^  tilts  beea  a  bit  of  JapaneM  poliej— the 
policj  which  finds  itaalf  forced  to  jteld  to  the 
moral  force  and  superior  knowledge  of  its  six 
hundred  foreign  guests,  but  whico  jields  nn- 
wiUingl;,  and  pats  as  manj  unboiled  peas  as  maj 
be  into  their  shoes  ?  If  these  are  the  dork  spots, 
the  bright  are  an  enormona  amount  of  nowrouglit 
minersl wealth,  the  richest  natnrat  beautv— such 
flowers  I  such  birds  and  butterflies  !—«deiieious 
climate  in  the  spring  and  aatumn,  a  people 
friendly  if  cightlj  taken,  and  capabilities  of  oom- 
meroial  improTBment  hejond  the  most  specok- 
tive  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine  adveatuiers. 

Unfortonatelj,  onr  traders  tried  to  grasp 
too  much  at  once.  Fancj  through  what  a 
commercial  criais  those  stately,  quiet  subjects 
of  the  Mikado  must  have  passed,  when,  in- 
stead of  the  two  Dutch  galliots  and  the  couple 
of  Chinese  jnnks  whicb.  Tor  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, were  the  sole  foreign  ships  allowed  to 
enter  once  a  year  into  their  ports,  fourteen 
aqoare-rigged  vessels  were  in  the  Nagasaki  har- 
bour at  once— Gfceeu  Utonsand  tons  of  shipping 
crjing  out  with  hoane  voices^  "  Trade,  buy, 
paj.  Such  a  monstrous  demand  as  this  could 
not  create  an  adequate  supplj  in  a  moment. 
Manofaotures  and  eommeroial  productions  do 
not  spring  up  like  Jonah's  gourd,  in  a  night ; 
and  the  fifteen  thousand  tons  mast  knock  about 
the  Japanese  seas  jet  a  iittte  while,  before  the 
wax  and  rice  and  tea  and  silk  and  wheat  and  oil, 
which  the;  required  could  be  put  on  board,  and 
the  btiogTT  supercargoes  sent  awaj  rejoicing. 

AgatD,  liow  coula  the  J^iancse  treasuij  find 
in  four  months  change  in  "itzabous"  for  mil- 
lions of  pounds  sterlmg?  This  was  about  the 
amount  asked  for  bv  the  invading  merchants, 
with  immense  displeasure  and  bulljine  when 
revised.  No  wouuer  that,  with  sacli  ubulous 
desires  from  without,  provisions  and  manu- 
hctures  rising  to  famine  price  all  over  the 
cottntrj  within,  tlie  sudden  discovery  that  they 
had  been  partine  with  their  sacred  gold  at  one- 
third  its  real  valae,  and  selling  their  goods  at  a 
hundced  per  cent  pniBt  to  the  stranger,  while 


at  such  infinite  inconvenience  to  their  own 
people,  the  Japanese  officials  were  annoved  and 
temfied,  and  took  to  subtleties  and  delays—to 
the  issuing  of  worthless  paper  "taela,"  which 
the  stranger  woold  not  take,  and  then  to  the 
"  foreigners'  nichon,"  which  the  natives  would 
not  take.  This  last  seemed  to  be  an  admirable 
stroke  of  policy,  raising  np  an  impenetrable  but 


Id  have  been  if  the  consuls  had  been 
delicate  nerves,  or  weak  wills ;  but  they  made 
such  a  furious  foss  about  the  paper  which  was 
not  good  on  'Change,  and  the  silver,  which 
would  not  pass  in  Japan,  that  the«e  two  acute 
schemes  were  abandoned,  and  the  puxiled  offi- 
cials at  Yedo  left  to  devise  other  puna  to  keep 
back  the  tide,  or  give  themselves  harikari  if  th^ 
^ed.  The  Japanese  really  wished  to  keep  the 
treaties,  only  the  trading  natiooa  were  too  sad- 
den, too  impatient',  and  too  excessive,  and  wanted 
to  fill  (heir  bams  before  the  grain  had  been  sown 
or  the  ground  even  prepared.  Then  ensued 
qnarrels  and  misunderstanding*! ;  and,  to  the 
impeluoua  Western  temper,  the  endleas  delays 
consequent  on  sending  to  Yedo  for  permisaion 
to  ss;  or  do  what  seemed  as  plain  and  inevitable 
as  the  sunshine,  were  inexpressibiy  trying ;  then 
the  want  of  command  over  the  language,  and  the 
leuglhy  forms  and  ceremonies,  costing  such 
hours  of  priceless  time,  and  the  subtle  intellect 
always  planning  ways  of  le^  but  disappointing 
escape,  and  the  ruined  fortunes  of  men  too  hasty 
and  too  confident,  all  made  the  first  da^s  of  the 
famous  treaty  daysof  turmoil  and  confusion.  The 
strangers  revilea  the  natives,  and  the  natives  re- 
lied the  strangers,  and  the  beantitul  gardens  of 
he  new  Eden  were  found  tenanted  witli  t)ie 
inevitable  serpent — a  serpent  with  its  scales  of 
gold  and  silver  itiabous,  its  crest  of  paper  taels, 
and  its  backbone  an  indefinitely  prolonged  and 
unwelcome  commercial  treaty.  The  trading 
strar^gers,  too,  not  content  with  demanding  sn 
amount  of  money  which  no  treasury  in  the 
world,  and  scarce  half  a  dozen  of  the  richest 
united,  could  supply,  added  a  dash  of  the  gent's 
peculiar  humour  to  the  transaction.  Men  ownbg, 
perhaps,  a  thousand  dollars,  if  so  nioch,  put 
down  their  names  for  millions  of  itiabous — such 

:s  as  Snooks,  Jack  Ketch,  Walker,    Non- 

!,  Brown  Jones  and  Eobinson,  &c. ;  so 
that  we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  if,  with 
greediness  set  off  by  insolence  and  vulgarity,  the 
perplexed  and  outraged  Japanese  tried  to  turn 
their  backs  on  their  invaders,  and  wished  to  tear 
their  treaty  to  ribbons.  Unfortunately  for  them 
tlieir  invaders  ore  the  strongest,  and  tlie  band  of 
fate  and  sorrow  lies  heavily  on  tliem.  The  very 
gods  themselves  pronounced  against  the  treaty 
and  the  admission  of  the  foreigner,  and  sect  down 
messages  of  wrath  in  the  oholei^  at  Yedo,  and 
the  death  of  their  king.  These  disasters  sealed 
and  consecrated  the  treaties.  The  Japanese  un- 
derstood those  messages,  tbey  say;  and  know 

Lhut  their  ancient  gods  have  forgotten  to 
be  gracious,  and  that  their  innovations  are  dis- 
pleasing to  Heaven.     But,  tho  treaties  are 


ALL  THE  TSAS  BOUND. 


(^iied,  snd  the  >qDar»T)^ed  rewds  peaitt  m 

■uitiiig  the  JuaaeM  hufaoon. 
Om  threat  difficnt^  with  wUdi  Oit  coiml* 
'  '     '    hue  bad  to  contend,  ii  the  ez- 


,    felt  in  Jawm  for  all  "akindos' 
or  tnden.    A  native  merchwit  ma;  not  ride  or 


bonebwk,  and .  ._ 

to  obtwn  a  gpechd  eseSNptira  from  this  dnl 
duabilit^.  A  native  inen^ant  ii  admitted  onl^ 
thnmgfa  Oie  imall  side  doon  of  the  offidal  — 


only  to  the  ^mioB  oi  gnncKts ;  bnt 
ricBDS  <w  Bnuiuis — Goasnl  Hodgson  does  not 
know  which,  nor  do  we-^nsiatea  on  a  ebai^ 
in  this,  aad  locked  open  ii»  great  centre  g«te« 
Sot  the  cohdJs  of  all  nmrSug  ^e,  tbos  es- 
tablishing anolhw  line  of  danmatioa  between 
UwmaelTesaiidtbewrtiTeakiBdoa.  Tbetumtempt 
for  trade  is  aa  mtensB  bow  in  Japan  aa  it  ever 
wu  in  onr  own  daja  of  Ivanhoe  and  the  Kni^ts 
Templan.  IRieae  akindoe,  eo  deapiaed  and  ha- 
militded,  are  almoot  the  only  Japanese  men  who 
ever  enter  a  place  ofwoisliip.  Dave,  indeed,  for 
certain  important  pablio  or  private  matters,  which 
oauiot  be  performed  witbont  prieiitB  and  bonaes, 
the  diimios,  or  two-awwded  dignitaries,  are 
nereraeeninaideatemple;  bat  women,  ohildren, 
akiodos,  and  beggan,  eongregat«  tiMn  t«  pray, 
feast,  or  beg,  accwding  to  their  needs  and 
nature,  lie  temples,  iiMced,  are  the  fovourite 
jne-tiio  plaeea ;  and  whole  bmiliea,  laden  with 
the  Japanese  verrioo  of  the  Aaaot  hamper,  come 
op  to  them  to  pass  ft  Iodb  dftj  in  ftUcrnate  pray- 
ing snd  (esBting,  if  the  bonaes  are  amiable  and 
disengaged,  and  will  perform  tiie  needful  cere- 
moniai.  Sometimes  thej  are  disobhging,  and 
BWf  that  the  god«  have  sU  gone  oat  to  viait  ^ 
Mikado  at  Mlako,  when  the  poor  pic-nie- 
makers  have  to  go  home  a^ain,  and  eat  tbeii 
good  things  nneidtedly,  betund  tbeir  own  straw 
mate  and  paper  windows. 

Ilie  Jspuiese  are  not  verj-  nlipous,  nor  yet 
very  soperstitioas ;  a  combmatiou,  however, ' 


he  fonnd  among  their  slit-eyed  neighbours,  the 
i;  and  tnongh  the  priests  have  Kreat 
ver,  and  tbe  denu-godfaead  of   Mikado   ia 


Chinese; 


and  confessed  Dy  even  the  most 
lightened  of  tbe  daimios,  yet  the  temporal  go- 
vernment restrains  the  spiritoaL  and  the  hwheit 
bonze,  like  the  meanest  ajdodo,  is  sbsolutel; 
sabjcet  to  the  power  of  Hie  law.  Thoee  ptvm 
and  independent  daimios,  who,  like  ooi  owi 
(Ad  fendal  barons,  ate  always  waning  against  thi 
encToadiments  of  the  Tyootm,  and  wno  will  somi 
day  force  a  Japanese  Magna  C^iarta  ont  of  i 
Japanese  Sing  John,  submit  to  the  pretensions 
of  iheir  Pope  at  Miako— that  State  doll  which 
ii  pulled  by  strings  and  movea  '   '" 

more  ont  of  conservatiBm  than 
becanse  they  dread  the  unknown  mon  than  they 
dislike  the  known. 

Of  tbe  bonzes  there  are  manyaecta  and  degrees. 
One  seot  being  allowed  to  marry  and  eat  meat ; 
a  second  forbidden  wivet  and  meat,  and  con- 
fined to  rio^  v^etables,  fish,  and  sweetmeats 
a  third  bonnd  to  one  particular  spot,  and  so  on . 
but  all  dreaaed  alike  inthehaU-womsnly  costume 


wUd)  priesta  have  ever  deUgfated  in — long 
black  gowns,  falling  to  tbeir  feet,  and  looae 
hanging  sleeve*— Uadi,  if  for  every-day  wew, 
bnt  of  the  brightest  and  gayest  ooLours  xrhea 
the  grander  services  of  the  temple  are  to  be 
perfiffmeiL  When  they  are  in  their  Bscry  they 
will  not  eondescend  to  speak  to  a  Christian  or  a 
foreigner;  but,  armed  with  crook  and  mosqoita. 
whi^,  drive  hun  away,  as  they  have  just  been 
drirotg  away  the  evil  ajuiita  from  the  neighboor- 
Lug  eemel^Ty  or  temple.  Iliey  teaiA  tiie  ooctiine 
of  one  Supreme  wd  iMSaUe  Beiig,  map- 
proaehable  by  man  save  titrongh  the  medium- 
ship  of  many  minor  gods,  eadi  o(  whom  has  hii 
al  and  peca^  prOTinoe;  one  ruling  tbe 
mother  the  air,  a  tiiird  the  flowers,  a  (ourth 
lannea:  of  beaela,  a  fifth  maokiDd,  a  sixtii 
on,  a  seventh  the  com,  snd  so  on ;  one  for 
eadi  wprnwle  cireumstaiwe  or  attribute  of  na- 
ture. To  influence  theae  gods,  and  obtain 
tbeir  Measings,  the  Japanese  use  the  prayer- 
wheel,  and  grind  oot  a  certain  length  of  written 
snpplication  by  means  of  a  buidle  and  a 
cylinder.  Ilese  prayer-wheels  are  in  great  re- 
quest, and  to  be  met  with  everywhere  like  the 
eroeses  iu  Romui  Catholic  oonntriee ;  eapecially 
at  every  cemeterr,  where  a  good  vigorous  tnm 
helps  to  release  tae  poor  suffering  souls  fromthe 
Rasp  of  the  evil  spirit.  The  Japanese  build 
their  cemeteriea  by  private  subscription,  and  al- 
ways choose  aome  more  than  naiuUy  besntifol 
positifm — a  grove,  or  the  brow  of  a  hill,  at  by 
the  side-  of  a  mnning  stream,  or  anywhere  else 
that  a  poet  and  an  artist  would  approve.  IVy 
keep  the  temple  and  bnildinga  attached  scrupn- 
ionsly  deanj  and  in  the  inner  sanctuary,  where 
they  range  the  urns  eontaituoK  the  dust  of  the 
dead,  and  the  marble,  jade,  and  soapstoue  tablets 
of  loving  record,  a  li^t  is  always  baminf,  and 
the  whole  is  placed  nnder  the  special  ehatge 
of  a  priest  specially  attached, 

Dt^th  stalks  through  Japan  accompanied  by 
great  pomp.  Firat,  just  before  the  sick  man  dies, 
or  immedtately  after,  that  subtle  end  mysterious 
powder,  called  "  dosio,"is  dropped  into  hia  snouth 
and  ears,  whereby  the  body  is  rendered  ]>erfeotly 
pliable  after  death,  so  that  it  can  be  bent  into  any 
position,  and  made  to  fit  into  akind  of  square  tube 
about  three  feet  high,  which  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  OUT  more  bulky  coffin.  This  coffin  is 
then  placed  in  a  sedan-chair  or  norimon,  and 
carried  by  four  men  into  the  yard  of  the  tera 
oc  cemetery  temple,  where  the  bonzes  have 
arranged  an  avenne  of  straw  or  reed  candle- 
sticks decorated  with  white  paper,  each  stick 
holding  its  real  or  imitation  caudle.  Up  this 
avenue  tbe  poor  dead  limp  thing,  enclosed  in  its 
square  tube,  is  carried  b;r  ^le  bearers,  escorted 
by  a  few  women  dressed  iu  their  brightest  robes, 
but  wearing  white  crape  veils  over  their  heads, 
and  by  aome  officers  of  the  police  in  fall  official 
costume — two  swordi,  Mlk  trousers,  and  etiff 
blue  and  white  wings.  Here,  the  proceaaion  is 
met  bv  the  chief  bonze  and  bis  inferior  priests, 
and  tnen  begins  the  most  diabolical  dm  snd 
noise  possible  to  imagine.  Tomtoms  bcatinir, 
shrill  voices  screaming,  and  a  big  kind  of  bell. 
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Bted  only  at  Amenls,  ringing  out  its  baoen 
notes,  orafuae  tbs  evil  wirit  so  tbit  ke  ouuot 
beat  vb^  the  soul  is  aoout;  wltile  he  is  still 
farther  perplexed  W  the  vhcde  eonpai^  Ham- 
pering ronod  ud  uont  before  the  inner  porch 
of  the  temple — ■ewnpering  (djont  in  sooh  loud 
and  Btiua;  tunult  that  be  eumot  see  tbe  tube 
when  tbe;  ill  msh  fnntirallf  with  it  into  tbe 
inner  tem{d«.  Bt  this  elerer  derioe  he  does 
not  know  vhete  the  sonl  bai  gone  to,  so  matt 
gn/fO  about  vi^  bit  crael  pern  emptr  until  a 
feaocsnfdlljnardedrictini  is  hronght  witUn 
big  power.  Still  tbe  voioea  are  howliag;  the 
toKtonsbeatug,  and  the  big  beU  ringing,  wbile 
the;  raah  ao  fniitieallj  into  the  taui^  lAere 
thej  flud  a  little  white  thiine,  aemetUng  like  a 
pagoda,  all  de^ed  willi  wMte  flowera  and 
li|rbted  tmrs ;  nnder  wfaiiA  theylajtheiqiuie 
tube,  while  tbe  bcmses  read  a  few  prayers,  before 
delivering  up  tbe  bod;  to  the  tiiuners.  The 
bod;  is  then  takeiL  aws;  tf>  tbe  proper  plaee  and 
bunt,  and  the  ashes  are  gathered  np  into  an 
nm  whidi  is  pitted  in  Uie  most  sieied  part  of 
the  "ters,"  to  be  lighted  np,  watebed  otot,  and 
ttie  mmI  behmging  still  kept  frva  tbe  power  of 
tba  demons,  if  prayer-wheels  are  good  for  an;- 
tUng  in  tbe  apiritiul  world.  B;  tne  wa;,  the 
'bnnuc  is  eompletd;  isolated  &(Witooiat;.  He 
ma*  >ot  enter  s  hoDaa  or  aluq>,  and  muK  eren 
|HcIc  np  hi«  faf  frcm  the  pound  where  tbe 
relives  have  flung  it,  so  ttnc%ia  the  ban  kept 
1^1.  But  he  is  not  deepised  like  our  ezecationer. 
Perhapt  his  taboo  is  sstxed,  like  some  of  the 
Otaheitan  fonns ;  but  it  is  oomplete. 

If  not  tctivelj  r^igioos  in  llieic  an  wa;,  tbe 
Japanese  are  yet  singalaily  intolerant  at  an; 
attempt  at  pcoae^tising  or  converting.  The 
massacne  of  Uw  Fmrtogiieie  at  tKpeabeag  was 
mainly  on  aeooont  of  ret^ions  interferenoe,  and 
the  Dutch  have  kept  tbea  favonred  plaee  only 
beoaase  the;  ooaaeated  to  eteep  and  crawl  vndn' 
fcligions  indigiutiet  iriiieh  daslsoyed  theii  power 


preteuee  at  Hue  time  in  Japan  would  be  like  a 
matdi  to  a  gmqtowdar  bamil,  tad  would  blow 
the  whole  oouoera  of  commerce  and  treaty  to 
the  winds.  Intolenmt  and  tenacioos,  tbe 
Japanese  is  also  Aa  most  aristoeratie  and 
punctiliouj,  as  he  is  tiM  best  bred  man  of  his 
time.  No  vulgar  repnlilican  levelling  for  him ! 
No  wild  Fr^h  molutkm  ideas  of  natnr&l 
equality  and  tbe  tight*  of  aan,  <tf  the  reign  of 
reason  and  tbe  batemiaation  of  elsssea  I  Ever; 
one  in  tlm  empire  wooU  unit  at  soch  social 
impiety,  and  the  very  peer  themselves  would 
refose  to  unfa)  a  boon.  Vac  everv  one  in  the 
empire  knows  his  exact  place:  toe  Ter;  spot 
where  he  onght  to  ut  in  the  presence  of  nis 
superior,  and  who,  to  tbe  aluulov  of  a  hair,  is  his 
superior ;  tbe  very  words  he  ought  to  sa;:  the 
con^Umenta  to  return ;  tbe  arms  he  may  beer ; 
the  dresses  he  may  prefer;  where  be  nisy  ride, 
and  when,  and  bow;  mth  variont  other  still 
smaller  matters,  reeled  out  and  plumbed,  and 
measured  by  instiumeoti  tbot  never  fail.  There 
is  no  mingling  together  of  noblemen  and  me- ; 


obBnka,  and  one  dast  treading  on  the  heels  of 
another,  as  in  our  sad  old  comity.  There  kingt 
are  kings,  and  lords  are  lords,  and  dirt  is  dirt. 
What  a  new  lesscm  for  tbe  Japeneee  daimios  to 
lean,  ^t  with  God  there  is  no  respect  of 
persons,  and  that  ever;  man  baa  rights  of  whieh 
DO  society  can  lawfully  deprive  him ! 

When  official  visile  are  paid,  or,  nadeed,  any 
visits  at  all,  the  order  of  the  whole  proceediruB 
is  mapped  out  witk  eariout  oxaeUiett.  iSe 
manier  and  matter  of  tbe  intrednetory  and 
oompUmSBtai;  apeeohet  is  aa  well  known,  tod 
as  nwob  of  conne,  as  tbe  intvodoetor;  band- 
shake  mA  "how  do  you  do"  in  Eif^and;  tiie 
exact  position  cf  each  viutor — always  {daeed  at 
;onr  left  hand — and  where  the  seat  must  be  alt 
meh  pulled  forward,  and  where  cm  ineh  tiimit 
beek,  is  also  pretmely  known  and  arranged ; 
and  bow  the  g^ee  are  to  be  opened,  and  i^iioh 
gates ;  and  how  tbe  bows  are  to  be  made,  and 
whatbowa;  when  theone-aworded  servantmast 
u>p*oaoh  the  two-sworded  official,  change  hit 
saoes  for  dean  new  tandals,  unbotton  hia  oiled, 
paper  watervroof  cloak,  and  rdieve  bim  of  it, 
hia  hat,  and  his  umbrella ;  at  what  pteoite  mo- 
ment  in  the  converestion  tJie  longest  sword 
is  to  be  taken  from  its  silken  sssh,  and  placed 
earefoUy  against  some  loUd  piece  of  furni- 
ture ;  when  the  talk  may  b^in,  and  in  what 
order  of  speech  and  speaker;  all  is  as  clearly 
marked  oat  as  tbe  lines  on  bis  sheet  (tf 
paper — lines  wkioh  may  not  be  departed  from 
under  any  oondition  whatsoever.  Of  tbe  three 
gentlemen  who  alwaya  make  officii  visits  in 
ij,  one  is  the  spokesmaa  and  montit- 
tbe  other  &e  referee,  the  third  the  ao- 
ivenmiBit  sp;,  whose  duty  it  is 
every  word  aa  it  is  nttoed : — 
when,  woe  to  his  two  ooUeagnes  if  tbey  fp  a 
hair'a  breadth  beyond  tite  instnietions  received 
tarn  Tedo,  or  aaenroe  as  mudi  freedom  of  action 
and  irmpODsibilityas  we  woold  allow  a  eommcn 
aeoretar; !  Every  sjlUile  is  written  down  ia 
the  tabfeta  which  each  nan  earriea  in  the  bosom 
of  bis  robe*,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time — 
forttie  ■ 


pece,  the  c 
knowiadged 


IT  the 

conaideratkn  of  tbe  eieontive.    Then  there  ia 
"  "      t>  g»J  dresses. 

,   — T,— of  performii^ 

tbe  barikari,  if  either  the  mouthpiece  or  the 
referee  haa  given  too  free  a  treoslation  to  his 
iostnetMns  and  dared  to  speak  ont  of  hia 
own  heart  and  underatanding.  "  Individnality" 
in  an  ofBmal  is  what  tbe  executive  never  for- 
giwe. 

Hw  barikari  is  sue  to  be  scdf-adffliiustered  wen 
and  propaly,  if  the  man  haa  beeuMoperl;  brought 
up ;  for  it  is  <me  of  the  earliest  ana  most  unportant 
of  all  the  lessons  given  to  yontb,  and  how  to  ont 
himself  open  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  graeefull; 
and  neatly,  and  without  wounding  his  bowels, 
part  of  a  gentleman's 
Land  a  cup  of  tea  with 

_ ^  form  and  gesture — which,  perhaps,  ranks 

as  the  lesson  next  in  value  and  consideiation. 
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One  of  tbe  two  arords  alwajs  worn  is'specisUj 
derated  to  barikui. 

A  Japanese  oarries  hii  pocket  in  his  bosom. 
Secure  amoiig  the  crossing  (olds  of  bis  g&j- 
coloored  robe  is  bis  paper  pocket-hsndker- 
chief,  his  tablets,  chopsticks,  mediciaeB,  the 
BireetmMts  which  he  gives  to  women  and 
children,  his  pencils,  compass,  calendar,  and  a 
boat  of  minor  things.  For  this  folded  bosom 
~s  a  more  cspaoiooa  omniom  gatheram  than  eren 
>  schoolbo;fs  favourite  pocket,  and  does  its 
owner  better  service.  Who  defined  man  as  "an 
animal  with  pockets  F"     The  defimtion  holds 

rl  in  Japan,  where  this  one  bosom  bag  does 
work  of  half  a  dozen  pockets,  and  vindi- 
cates the  wisdom  of  the  djefiner.  Clean  and 
oarefal,  the  Japanese  never  ^shonoat  the  in- 
terior of  their  houses  by  wearing  in  them  the 
same  shoes  as  the;  hare  used  out  of  doors,  but 
always  pnt  on  clean  sandals  for  the  fine  white 
mats  and  daint;  neatness  of  the  hoosa.  Indeed 
the  whole  expression  of  Japanese  life  is  its  scm- 
puloas  neatness,  and  the  attention  pfud  to  oat- 
ward  thines.  Ite  bathings  and  scrubbings  and 
changes  of  dress  and  pohte  handing  of  teacnps 
and  picturesque  arrangement  of  gardens,  its 
forms  and  ceremonies  and  hows  and  genu- 
fleiiODS,  its  police  with  stiff  wii^  and  silk  troa- 
lers,  its  gentlemen  with  fi.uttenng  ftins  and  its 
ladies  with  fp)t-up  faces — evetjttiing  is  cared 
for,  and  nothing  left  to  nature  or  neglect.  Bat 
if  small  observances  are  carried  too  tar,  and  too 
great  a  fuss  is  made  about  trifles,  the  Japanese 
scrupulosity  has  a  reasonable  outgrowth  some- 
times. There  is  the  ioatitation  of  the  Ottona, 
for  instance,  the  goremor  of  his  hundred,  the 
appointed  guardian  or  watchman  of  his  quuier, 
what  a  capital  idea  that  is,  and  bow  admirable 
for  cities  like  the  Japanese  1  The  Ottona  is  the 
officer  in  whose  sole  responsible  charge  is  placed 
a  certain  amali  district  or  division  of  the  citj, 
and  who,  together  with  all  his  family,  is  account-- 
able  for  any  theft,  robbery,  violenoe,  murder,  or 
any  other  crime  tliat  may  take  place  thereiu. 
At  every  hundred  yards  or  so,  jon  come  to  a 
gate,  which  is  closed  at  a  certain  hour  in  the 
evening,  with  a  huge  paper  iantem  hung  over 
it.  The  business  of  the  Otlona  is  to  learn  the 
business  of  every  passer  by  that  gate,  why  1 
has  invaded  his  district,  what  he  meuis  to  do 
it,  and  where  he  means  to  go  ;  by  such  uj 
versal  checks  and  spying,  scarcely  a  mouse 
cac  creep  in  the  Japanese  cities  without  being 
challenged,  watched,  reported,  and  foUoweo. 
Therefore,  whenever  a  theft  or  any  other  orime 
is  committed  there  is  no  hope  of  egc^  for  the 
cri  Diinal ;  for  the  Ottona  knows  every  one  in  hii 
district,  andcantrace  the  footsteps  of  a  strangei 
as  accurately  as  if  they  had  been  made  in  snow. 
This  Japanese  office  of  the  hundred  is  some- 
thing lite  tbe  old  Saion  institution  of  the  same 
name ;  but  those  provoking  barriers  at  every 
few  yards  would  ill  suit  irlth  the  restless,  np- 
aU-nigbt  population  of  London,  or  any  c^  — 


great  towns,  and  would  soon  raise  up  sn  army 
of  Rebeooaites  if  tried  across  the  streets. 

Japan,  like  China,  has  its  interminable  past — a 
past  of  special  excellence  which  the  pt«sent  cso- 
not  reach.  It  has  its  old  lacquer,  of  which  the 
secret  seems  to  he  now  lost,  for  the  best  modern 
productions  do  not  equal  the  ancient  in  beauty 
or  value;  audit  has  ibold  porcelain,  against  which 
the  modem  can  set  but  very  slender  pretensions 
of  merit.  But  then  there  is  the  futnre,  when 
its  vast  ooal.fields  will  be  worked,  and  its  lead- 
mine  explored,  and  all  the  mineral  wealth  lying 
round  the  fiery  Fusiyama  bron^t  into  nae;  aui 
perhaps  the  future  resources  inU  outwei^  even 
old  lacquer  and  antique  porcelain,  and  bring  some- 
thing better  to  tbe  conntry  than  harikari  and  the 
Mikado.  The  Japanese  are  very  proud  of  tiieir 
lacquer,  and  immensely  tenaraous  of  it ;  a  gentle- 
man holding  pieces  of  it  as  dishonourable  to  part 
with  it  as  an  English  nobleman  does  to  part  with 
his  familT  pUte  or  inherited  pictures. 

The  Japanese  ladies — who  pluck  out  their 
eyebrows  and  blacken  their  teeth— hold  a  very 
fair  position  in  societv ;  but,  somethmg  like  the 
German  "  hoose-motner,"  are  chiefly  domestic 
and  drud^ng.  Still  they  are  free,  and  not  fet- 
tere4  as  in  China,  by  any  absurd  custom  of 
national  mutilation.  ThoushthefamUytieisbcld 
so  strict,  and  married  Sdetity  so  proudly  insisted 
on,  yet  the  most  public  lapses  before  marriage  is 
not  the  smallest  barrier  to  a  happy  marriage  and  k 
respectable  position,  with  the  esteem,  good  will, 
and  countenance  of  the  most  blameless  matrons 
of  the  quarter.  There  is  a  very  curious  mixture 
of  the  tainted  and  the  pure  going  on  in  ail  the 
tea  establishments  and  other  puces  of  public 
resort;  but  the  tainted  are  not  despised,  nor 
the  pure  considered  to  be  contaminated,  and 
any  two-sworded  grandee  might  wiue  away  the 
last  remembrance  of  shame  from  tne  name  of 
her  whom  he  may  choose  to  he  his  wife. 

Our  information  as  yet  is  very  scanty  and  im- 
perfect ;  and  we  must  not  accept  too  implicitly 
allthatwearetold,eTcnbyEnglishconsu&.  We 
must  wait  yet  awhile  before  we  can  speak  as  of 
knowledge ;  meanwhile  let  us  hope  that  Eves  are 
fair  and  aerpenta  few  in  the  groves  and  plains  of  , 
OUT  bright  and  distant  Eastern  Eden. 
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caiTTBR  xi.vr, 

Juuus  Fa.beb  aod  Am;-  Lloyd  stared  in  my 

bouse  thiee  days,  and  in  their  presence  I  felt 

»  healthfal  sense  of  secmitr  and  peace.    Amj 

wished  to  visit  her  father's  house,  and  I  asked 
Faber,  in  taking  her  ^ere,  to  seize  the  occa- 
sion to  see  Lilian,  that  he  might  commnnicate 
to  me  his  impTession  of  a  oase  so  peooliar.  1 
prepared  Mrs.  A^hleigh  for  this  risit  b;  a  pre- 
Tions  note.  When  the  old  man  and  ike  child 
oame  bat^  both  brooght  me  comfort.  Am;  wis 
ohanoed  with  Lilian,  who  liad  receired  her  with 
the  sweetness  natural  to  her  real  character,  and 
I  lend  to  hear  Lilian's  praiso  trom  those  inno- 
cent lips. 

Faber's  report  was  still  more  oalcnlated  to 
oonsolenw: 

"I  haTO  seen,  I  bave  conversed  with  her 
kns  and  ftuniliarl;.  Yon  were  quite  ri^t, 
there  is  no  tendeucy  to  consumption  in  that  ex- 
I  quiiite,  if  delicate,  organisation;  nor  do  I  see 
'i  canse  for  the  fear  to  which  7onr  statement 
I  had  preinclined  me.  That  head  is  too  nobl; 
formed  (or  any  constitutional  cerebral  inOrmity. 
In  ila  organisation,  ideality,  wonder,  veaeratioo 
are  large,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  baknoed  by 
other  organs,  now  perhaps  almost  donnaot,  bnt 
which  will  come  into  {jaf  u  life  passes  from 
Tomance  into  duty.  Something  at  this  moment 
evidently  oppresses  her  mind.  In  conversing 
with  her,  I  observe  abstraction — listleaaness ; 
bat  I  am  so  oonvinced  of  her  truthfulness,  that  if 
she  has  onoe  told  you  she  tetomed  your  affection, 
and  pledged  to  you  her  faith,  I  should,  in  your 
place,  rest  perfectly  satisfied  that  whatever  be 
the  doud  that  now  rests  on  her  imagination,  and 
for  the  time  obscures  the  idea  of  yourself,  it  will 
pass  away." 

Faber  was  a  believer  in  the  main  divisiotis  of 
^neuoli^,  though  he  did  not  accept  all  the 
dogmast^GallandSpuraheim;  while, to mymind, 
the  tefntation  of  phrenology  in  its  fnnd^ental 
propositions  hod  been  triumphantly  established  by 
the  lucid  arguments  of  8ir  W.  Hamilton.*  But 
*  The  flumrnary  of  tbis  distLngiilihed  lecturer's 
oljectioiu  to  phrenology  1»  lo  b«  tonnd  in  tho  Ap- 
pendix to  vol,  i.  oF  Lectares  on  Ifetaphysics,  [>■  iU4 
etuq.    Edition  18fi9. 


when  Faber  rested  on  phrenological  observationst 
assurances  iu  honouT  of  Lilian,  I  forgot  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  and  believed  in  phrenology.  As  iron 
girders  and  piliais  expand  and  contract  wilh  the 
mere  variations  of  temperatare,  so  will  the 
strongest  conviction  on  which  the  hnmaa  intel- 
lect rests  its  judfpnoot,  viry  with  the  changes  of 
the  human  heart ;  and  the  building  is  only  safe 
where  these  vaiiatioos  are  foreseen  and  allowed 
for  by  a  wisdom  intent  on  self-knowledge.* 

There  was  much  in  the  affection  that  had 
sprung  up  between  Julius  Faber  and  Amy  Lloyd 
which  touched  my  heart  and  softened  all  its  emo- 
tions. This  man,  unblessed,  like  myself,  by  con- 
jugal and  parental  ties,  had,  in  his  solitary  age, 
turned  for  solace  to  the  love  of  a  child,  as  I,  in 
the  prime  of  manhood,  had  turned  to  the  love  of 
woman.  But  his  love  was  without  fear,  without 
jealousy,  without  trouble.  My  sunshine  oanw 
to  me,  iu  a  fitful  ray,  through  clouds  that  bad 
gathered  over  my  noon ;  his  sunshine  covered  all 
his  landscape,  hallowed  and  hallowmg  by  the 
calm  of  declining  day. 

And  Amy  was  no  common  child.  She  bad  no 
eiaberant  imagination ;  she  was  haunted  by  no 
whispers  fi-om  Afar ;  she  was  a  creature  fitted  for 
the  earth,  to  accept  its  duties  and  to  gladden  its 
cares.  Her  tender  observation,  fine  and  traugnil, 
was  alive  to  all  the  important  household  trifles, 
by  which,  at  the  earliest  ^e,  man's  allotted 
soother  asserts  her  privilege  to  tend  and  to  com- 
fort. It  was  pleasant  to  sec  her  moving  so 
noiselessly  through  the  rooms  I  bad  devoted  to 
her  venerable  protector,  knoving  all  bis  simple 
wants,  and  providing  for  them  as  if  by  the  me- 
chanism of  a  heart  exquisitely  moulded  to  the 
loving  uses  of  life.  Sometimes  when  I  saw  her 
setting  liis  chair  by  the  window  (knowing,  as  I 
did,  how  much  be  habitually  loved  to  be  near 
the  light)  and  smoothing  his  pi^ra  (in  which  he 
was  apt  to  be  unmethodical),  pUcing  the  mark 
in  his  book  when  he  ceased  to  read,  divining, 
almost  without  his  glance,  some  wish  passing 
through  his  mind,  and  tUen  seating  herself  at  his 

*  The  ctuDye  oC  leuglh  in  iron  girders  eanssd  by 
varialiuD  of  (emperatuf^  liir  not  UDrnqiiandy 
braugUt  ilawn  the  irliole  ediBcs  into  which  they 
vers  adinllted.  Good  cDglneen  and  archilecU  alio* 
Tor  lach  changeg  produced  by  lemperaloie.  Id  lbs 
tubulu  bridge  scross  the  tleaai  Slralla,  a  mU- 
actins  record  of  Iha  daily  amount  of  iu  «oatrao< 
tiou  and  expanse  is  iDgenloBiIy  coaliivMi, 
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1 1    feet,  often  with  ber  iroi^— whicb  wm  alw«r> 

!i    drilled  for  him  or  for  one  of  her   absent 

i     brothers— Dcnr  tnd  tten,  wfth  the  one  smiU 

'l    book  th>t  ^e  had-cariad  vHh  hec,  a  sekotion 

of  Bible  stories  compiled  Tor  children ;— some- 

'    times  when  I  saw  her  thus,  how  I  wi^ed  that 

,     T.lliiin,  too,  could  have  seen  her,  and  have  com- 

'    pared  her  own  ideal  i^utsdes  with  those  youK 

I    derelopments  of  the  natural  heaven]]'  Woman ! 

But  waa  there  nothing  in  that  sight  from 

which  I,  proud  of  my  arid  reason  even  in  its 

perplexities,  niight  have  taken  lessons  to  my- 

'■    seU? 

On  the  second  erening  of  Faber's  vi^t  I 

'    brought  to  him  the  draft  of  deeds  for  the  sale  of 

his  property.    He  had  never  been  a  man  of  basi- 

ness  out  of  his  profession;  he  was  impatiei 

sell  his  property,  and  di^Kiscd  to  accept  an 

at  half  its  value.    I  insisted  on  talcing  on  myself 

the   task  of  negotiator;   perhaps,  too,  in  this 

office  I  was  egotistically  anxious  to  prove  to  the 

great  physician  that  that  which  be  believed  to  be 

'     my  "hollndDation"  had  in  no  way  obscured  my 

common  sense  in  the  daily  aSairs  of  life.    So  I 

I     concluded,  and  in  a  few  hours,  terms  for  his  pio- 

.    pertytiiat  were  on]yjust, but  wereinGnitely  more 

i     advantageons  than  had  appeared  to  himself  to  be 

!     possible.    Bnt,  as  I  approached  him  with  the 

papers,  he  put  his  filler  to  his  lips.    Amy  was 

standing  by  him  with  her  Uttle  book  in  her  hand, 

and  his  own  Bible  lay  open  on  the  table.    He 

was  reading  to  her  from  the  Sacred  Yolume  itself, 

and  impressii^  on  ber  the  force  and  beauty  of 

one  of  the  Farables,  the  adaptation  of  which  had 

,     perplexed  her;  when  he  bad  done,  she  kissed 

him,  bade  him  good  night,  and  went  away  . 

rest.    Then  said  Paber  thoughtfully,  and  as  if  to 

himself  more  than  me, 

"What  a  lovely  bridge  between  old  age  and 
childhood  is  religion !  How  intuitively  the  child 
b^ins  with  prayer  and  worship  on  entering 
life,  and  how  intuitively  on  quitting  life  the 
old  man  tnms  back  to  prayer  and  worship, 
putting  himself  again  side  by  side  with  the 

I  made  no  answer,  bnt,  after  a  pause,  spoke  of 
fines  and  freeholds,  title-deeds  and  money ;  and 
when  the  business  on  hand  was  concluded,  asked 
my  ieatned  guest  if,  before  he  departed,  be 
would  deign  to  look  over  the  p^es  of  my  am- 
bitious Physiological  Work.  Hiere  were  parts  of 
it  on  which  I  much  desired  his  opinion,  toucMng 
on  subjects  in  which  his  special  studies  made 
him  an  authority  as  high  as  our  land  possessed. 
He  made  me  bring  him  the  manuscript,  and 
devoted  much  of  that  night  and  the  next  day  to 

j     itsperuBoL 

,  I         When  he  gave  it  me  back,  which  was  not  till 

I  the  morning  of  his  departure,  he  oommenced 
with  enli^es  on  the  scope  of  its  design  and  the 

1  manner  of  its  execution,  wbich  flattered  my 
vanity  so  much  that  I  could  not  help  exclaiming, 

{      "Then,  at  least,  there  is  no  trtce  of  'hallocinft- 

I     tion'  here  I" 

I    '     "Alas,  my  poor  Allen!  here,  perhaps,  hallu- 


cination, or  self-deception,  is  more  apparent  than 
in  all  the  strange  tales  you  confided  to  me.  For 
here  is  the  halkiniatiDn  of  the  msi  seated  on 
the  shores  of  liatare,  and  iriio  woukl  asy  to  its 
measureless  sea,  '  5o  &i  shalt  thou  go  and  no- 
farther  r — here  is  the  hallncinatioD  of  the  creft- 
tnre,  who,  not  content  with  exploring  the  laws 
«f  ^  Oseatar,  ends  with  ■nbmitting  to  his  in- 
terpretation of  some  three  or  four  laws,  in  the 
midst  of  a  code  of  vhicb  all  the  rest  are  in  lan- 
guage nnknowuto  him— the  powers  and  free-will 
of  the  Lawgiver  himself;  here  is  the  halluoiBA- 
tion  by  which  Nature  is  left  Godless— because 
Wrni  is  left  soulless.  What  would  matter  all  our 
ipeculationa  on  a  Deity  wiio  would  cease  to  exist 
'or  US  when  we  are  in  the  grave?  Why  mete 
out,  like  Archytas,  the  earth  and  the  sea,  and 
number  the  sands  on  the  shore  that  divides  them, 
if  the  end  of  this  wisdom  be  a  handful  i^  dust 
sprinkled  over  a  skull ! 

'  Nee  qoidquUD  litii  pndett 
Aeiiu  tanUsM  i^aoe,  aiiuMH?iie  nituidan 
Feicurriaw  paliun  morittiro' 

Your  book  is  aptoof  of  the  sonl  that  yon  fail  to 
disoover.  Without  a  soul,  no  man  would  worii  for 
a  Future  that  begins  for  his  fame  when  the  hmath 
is  gone  from  hia  body.  Do  yon  remember  how 
you  saw  that  UttJe  child  jxaying  at  the  gran  of 
hec  Esther  P  Shall  1 1^  yon  that  in  bar  nmide 
she  prayed  for  the  bene&otor — who  had 
cared  for  the  orphan;  who  had  reared  over 
dust  that  tomb  which,  in  a  Christian  bnrial- 
gronnd,  is  a  mute  bnt  pweepliUe  maDOrial 
of  Christian  hopes;  that  the  child  pntyad, 
haughty  man,  for  youF  And  you  sat  by,  know- 
ing nought  of  this  ;  sat  by,  amongst  the  grave*, 
troubled  and  tortured  with  ghastly  doubts- vain 
of  a  reason  that  was  sceptical  Oi  eternity,  and 
jet  shaken  like  a  reed  by  a  moment's  marvBL 
KibU  I  tell  the  child  to  pray  for  yon  no  more? — 
that  you  disbelieve  ins  soul?  If  you  do  so,  wbat 
is  theeScacyof  pmyer?  Speak,  shall  I  tell  her 
this  ?  Shall  tbe  mfant  pray  for  yon  never 
Bwiof" 

I  was  silent;  I  was  thrilled. 

"Has  it  nevei  oooutred  ia  yon,  wlu^  in 
denying  all  innate  perooptions  as  well  as  ideaa, 
hare  passed  on  to  dedaoUons  from  which  poor 
Locke,  hnmhle  Christian  that  he  was,  would 
have  shrunk  in  dismay;  has  it  never  oooaned 
to  you  SB  a  wonder^  fact,  that  the  easiest 
thii^  in  the  world  to  teach  a  child  is  that 
whidi  saema  to  met^bysioal  admolmen  tiie 
abstmscBt  of  all  prohlems?  Re*d  «U  those 
philosophers  wrangling  ^ut  a  First  Oaase, 
deciding  on  what  are  miracles,  and  then  again 


':  be;  and  ■ 
when  one  has  answered  another,  and  kft  in  the 
crucible  of  wisdom  a  ei^mt  morlwMm  of  igno- 
rance, then  turn  your  eyes,  andiookat  tbeii^nt 
praying  to  the  invisible  God  at  his  mother's 
knees.  This  idea,  so  miraculously  abstract,  of  a 
Power  tliat  the  infant  has  never  seen,  that  can- 
not be  symbolled  forth  and  explained  to  him  by 
the  most  erudite  sagt^— a  Bower,  nererthekaa. 
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that  watches  otct  him,  that  heara  hio;  that  bwb 
hiin,  that  will  oany  him  afflfoas  the  grwe,  that 
■will  enable  him  to  live  on  for  erer;— Ihis  donhle 
mjstery  nf  a  Dtrimty  and  of  a  Son!  the  infant 
learns  irith  the  moat  facile  readiness,  at  the 
flrat  slimpse  of  his  teaaoning  facnltf.  Before 
yon  can  f  each  him  a  rule  m  addition,  before  yoa 
can  rentnre  to  drill  him  into  hia  hornboalc,  he 
leaps,  with  one  intuitive  spring  of  all  his  ideas, 
to  the  comprehenjion  of  the  truths  which  are 
only  incomprehensible  to  blnndering  aages !  And 
you,  as  jon  stand  before  me,  dare  not  say, '  Let 
the  child  pMj  for  me  no  more !'  Bat  will  the 
Creator  accept  the  child's  pfaver  for  (he  man 
who  refuses  prajer  for  Mmselt?  Takemfadrica 
— Play !  And  in  ibis  connsel  I  do  not  overstep 
mj  province.  I  speak  not  aa  apnscher,  bat  as 
a  physician.  Tor  hei^th  is  a  word  that  compre- 
hends our  whole  Drganisation,  and  a  just  eqoi- 
Iibriom  of  all  faculties  and  functions  is  the  con- 
dition of  health.  AainjonrLiiiantheequilibriom 
ia  deranged  by  the  over-indulgence  of  a  spiritnal 
mysticism  wluch  withdraws  from  the  nntriment 
of  duty  the  essential  pabuhun  of  aober  sense, 
so  iu  you,  fhe  resolute  negation  of  disciplined 
spiritual  OomtnuiUDn  between  Thought  and  Di- 
vinity robs  imagination  of  its  noblest  and  safest 
vent.  Thus,  from  opposite  eitremes,  yon  and 
your  Tiilian  meet  in  the  same  region  of  mist  and 
cloud,  losing  si^fht  of  each  other  and  of  the  true 
ends  of  life,  as  her  eyes  only  gaze  on  the  stars 
and  yours  only  bend  to  the  earth.  Were  I  ad- 
vising fer,  I  should  aayr  'Yonr  Creator  has' 
placed  the  scene  of  your  trial  below,  and  not  in 
the  atara.*  Advising  pou,  I  say:  'But  in  the 
trial  below,  man  should  recognise  education  for, 
heaven.'  In  a  word,  I  would  draw  somewhat 
more  downward  her  fancy,  t^e  somewhat  more; 
upward  yonr  reason.  'lake  my  advice  then- 
Fray.  Tour  mental  system  needs  the  support  of 
prayer  in  order  to  preserve  its  balance.  In  the 
embanassment  and  confusion  of  your  senses, 
clearness  of  perception  will  come  with  habitual 
and  trani3.uil  confidence  in  Ttmi  who  alike  roles 
the  nniveise  and  reada  the  heart.  I  only  say 
here  what  has  been  aiud  much  better  before  by  a 
reasoner  in  whom  all  students  of  Nature  reo^- 
nise  a  guide.  I  sea  on  your  table  the  very  volome 
of  Bacon  which  contains  thepassme  I  commend 
to  your  reflection.  Here  it  is.  Listen:  'Take 
an  example  of  a  dc^,  and  mark  what  a  generosity 
and  courage  he  will  put  on  when  he  finds  himself 
maintuoed  by  a  man  who,  to  him,  is  instead  of  a 
God,  or  tulior  natura,  which  courage  is  tuani- 
festly  such  as  that  creature,  without  that  confi- 
dence of  a  better  nature  than  his  own,  could 
never  attain.  So  man,  when  he  restetb  and  as- 
suieth  himself  upon  divine  protection  and  fevour, 
gathereth  a  force  and  &ith  which  human  nature 
could  not  obtain.'"  You  are  silent,  but  yonr  ges- 
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ture  tells  me  yonr  doubt— a  doubt  which  your 
heart,  so  femininely  tender,  will  not  speak  aloud 
lest  yon  should  rob  the  old  man  of  a  hope  with 
which  your  strength  of  manhood  dispenses  —you 
doubt  the  efficacy  of  prayer !  Pause  and  reflect, 
bold  but  candid  inqniror  into  the  laws  of  -tiiat 
guide  yon  call  Nature.  If  there  -wete  no  efficacy 
in  prayer— if  prayer  were  as  mere  an  illusion  of 
snpersbtioDs  phantasy  as  aught  against  which 
your  reason  now  stniggles— do  you  think  that 
Nature  herself  would  have  made  it  amongst 
the  most  common  and  facile  of  all  her  dic- 
tates? Do  yon  believe  that  if  there  really 
did  not  exist  that  tie  between  IWan  and  his 
Maker— that  Hnk  between  life  here  and  a  life 
hereafter  which  is  found  in  what  we  call  Soul, 
alone — that  wherever  yon  look  through  the  nnj- 
verse,  you  would  behold  a  child  at  prayer  F 
Natme  incuieates  nothing  that  is  superfluons. 
Natnte  does  not  impel  the  leviathan,  or  the  lion, 
the  eagle  or  the  moth,  to  pray ;  she  impels  only 
man.  "WhyF  Because  man  oidy  has  soul,  and 
Bool  sedcs  to  commune  with  the  I^erhisting,  as  a 
fountain  strugglea  up  to  its  source.  Bum  your 
hooL.  It  would  found  yon  a  reputation  for  learn- 
ing and  intellect  and  courage,  J:  allow ;  but  lin- 
ing and  intellect  and  courage  wasted  against  ft 
TmtJi— like  apiay  against  a  rock !  A  'Truth  valu- 
able to  the  world,  the  world  will  never  part  with. 
Tou  will  not  injure  the  truth,  but  you  will  mi*, 
lead  and  may  destroy  many,  whose  beat  security 
■-  -■-  the  Truth  which  you  so  «uditely  insinuate 
afable.  Soul  and  Hereafter  are  the  heritage 
of  all  men;  the  humblest  journeyman  in  those 
streets,  the  pettiest  trader  behind  those  countara, 
have  in  those  beliefs  their  ffferogativesctf  royalty. 
You  would  dethrone  and  embrute  the  lords  of  the 
earth  by  yonr  theories.  For  my  part,  having  givoi 
the  greater  part  of  my  life  to  the  atudy  and 
aualysia  of  facta,  I  would  rather  be  the  author 
of  the  tritest  homily,  of  the  baldest  poem,  that 
inculcated  that  imperishable  essence  of  Uia  soul 
to  which  I  have  neither  scalpel  nor  probe—than 
be  the  founder  of  the  subtlest  school,  or  the 
framcr  of  the  loftiest  verse,  that  rohbed  my 
fellow-men  of  Iheir  faith  in  a  spirit  that  eludM 
the  dissecting-knife,  m  a  being  that  escapes  the 
gravedigger.  Bum  your  book— Accept  This 
Book  instead ;  Bead  and  Pray."  < 
He  placed  his  Bible  in  my  hand,  embraced  me^ 
id,  an  hour  afterwards,  the  old  man  and  the 
child  left  my  hearth  solitary  once  more, 
CKAfTvadTn. 
That  nijit  as  I  aat  in  my  study,  very  thonght- 
ful  and  -very  moomfiil,  I  revolved  all  that  Juhaa 
Faber  had  aaid,  and  the  impression  his  words  had 
produced  became  gradoaliy  weaker  and  weaker, 
aa  my  MHOn,  natnrally  combative,  rose  up  with 
all  the  replies  which  my  philosophy  suggested. 
No  I  if  my  imagination  had  really  seduced  and 
betrayed  me  into  mtatstrous  credulities,  it  was 
clear  that  the  best  remedy  to  anch  morbid  ten- 
dencies towards  the  Superstitions  was  in  the 
"' Tcise  of  the  bcoltiea  most  opposed  to 
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in  the  Bcienoe  of  absolute  fact.  Accordingly,  1 
placed  before  me  the  very  book  vhicb  JoltoB 
Faber  bad  advised  me  to  bum;  I  forced  &11  my 
powers  of  mind  to  go  again  over  the  pusages 
whioh  contaioed  the  doctrines  timt  bis  admoailion 
bad  censured;  and,  before  daybreak,  I  had 
stated  the  snbatance  of  hia  argument,  and  the 
logical  reply  to  it,  in  an  elaborate  addition  to  my 
chapter  on  "  Sentimental  Philosophers-"  While 
thuB  i^ecting  the  purport  of  bis  parting  oaan- 
sels,  I  embodied  in  another  portion  of  my  work 
hia  views  on  my  own  "iUnsiaiia,"  and  as  here 
my  common  sense  was  in  concord  with  hia,  I  dis- 
posed of  all  my  own  prerions  donbts 
dition  to  my  favourite  chapter  "On  the  Cheats  of 
the  Imagination."  And  whea  the  pen  dropped 
from  my  hand,  and  the  day-star  gleuned  throogh 
the  window,  my  heart  escaped  from  the  labour 
of  my  mind,  and  flew  back  to  the  image  of  Lilian. 
The  pride  of  the  pliikMapher  died  out  of  me, 
the  sorrow  of  the  man  reigned  supreme  and  I 
shrank  from  the  coming  of  the  sun,  despondent. 

rCBAFTEn  XLTin. 

Not  till  the  law  had  completed  its  proceedings 
and  satisfied  the  public  mmd  as  to  the  murder 
of  Sir  Philip  Derrol,  were  the  remains  of  the 
deceased  consigned  to  the  family  mausoleum. 
T^e  foneral  was,  as  ma;  be  supposed,  strictly 
private,  and  when  it  was  over,  the  excitement 
caused  by  on  event  so  tragioJ  and  singular, 
sabsided.  New  topics  engaged  the  public  talk, 
and— in  my  preGCuce,  at  least— the  delicate  con- 
sidenition  due  to  oae  whose  name  had  been  so 
painfully  mixed  up  in  the  dismal  story,  forbore  a 
topic  which  I  could  not  be  expected  to  hear 
without  distreaaful  emotion.  Mrs,  Ashleigh  1 
saw  frequently  at  my  own  house;  she  honestly  con- 
fessed that  Lilian  had  not  shown  that  grief  at  the 
eaucelling  of  onr  engBgemcnt  which  would  alone 
justi^  Mrs.  Ashleigh  in  asking  me  again  to  see 
her  daughter,  and  retract  mj  conclusions  against 
our  union.  She  said  that  Lilian  was  quiet,  not 
uncheorful,  never  spoke  of  me  nor  of  Ma^rave, 
but  seemed  absent  and  preoccupied  as  before, 
taking  pleasure  in  nothing  thai,  bad  been  wont  to 
please  her ;  not  in  music,  nor  books,  nor  that 
tranquil  pastime  whioh  women  call  work,  and  in 
which  lliey  And  excuse  to  meditate,  in  idleness, 
their  own  fanciea.  She  rarely  stirred  oat — even 
in  the  garden— when  she  did,  her  eyes  seemed  to 
avoid  tiie  house  in  which  Margrave  had  lodged,  and 
her  steps  the  old  favourite  liaunt  by  the  Monks' 
ffelL  She  voold  remain  silent  for  long  hours 
tt^elher,  but  the  silence  did  not  appear  melan- 
choly. For  the  rest,  her  healtji  was  more  than 
usually  good.  Still,  Mrs.  Ashleigh  persisted  in 
her  belief  that,  sooner  or  later,  Lilian  would 
return  to  her  former  self,  her  fonoer  sentiments 
for  me,  and  she  entreated  me  not  as  yet  to  let 
the  world  know  that  our  engagement  was  broken 
off.  "  For  if,"  said  she,  with  good  senses  "  if  it 
should  prove  not  to  be  broken  off,  enly  sus- 
l^oudcd,  and  afterwards  happily  lenewed,  there 


wiD  he  two  stories  to  tell  when  no  atotr  be 
needed.    Besides,  I  should  dread  the  ^ect  on    | 
Lilian,  if  offensive  gossips  babbled  to  her  on  a 
matter  that  would  excite  so  much  curiosity  ns    ' 
the  ruptnre  of  a  union  in  which  our  neighbours 
have  taken  so  geoeiil  an  interest." 

I  hadno  reason  to  refuse  acquiescence  in  Mrs.    l 
Ashleigh's  request,  but  I  did  not  share  in  her 
hopes ;  I  felt  that  the  ftur  prospects  of  my  life    ' 
were  blasted ;  I  conid  never  love  another,  never    . 
wed  another;  t  resigned  myself  to  a  solitary    j 
hearth,  T^eioed,  at  least,  that  Ma^rave  tutd 
not  reviaited  at  Mis.  Ashleigh.'s ;  had  mt,  in- 
deed, reappeared  in  the  town.    He  was  still 
staying  with  Strahan,  whoioldmethat  his  guest    ' 
had  ensconced  himself  in  Forman's  ohl  study, 
and  amosed  himaelf  with  reading — though  not  for 
long  at  a  time— tlie  curious  old  books  and  manu- 
scripts found  in  the  Lbrary,  or  climbing  trees  like    , 
a  schoolboy,  and  familiarising  himaelf  with  the    ' 
deer  and  the  cattle,  which  would  group  round  him    { 
quitetame,  and  feed  from  tuB  hand.   Was  this  the    i 
desoription  of  a  criminal  F    But  if  Sir  Philip's    ' 
assertion  were  really  true ;  if  the  criminal  were    i 
man  withont  soul;  if  without  son^  man  woaU    | 
have  no  conicienae,  never  be  troubled  by  rt^nnt- 
ance,  and  the  vague  dread  of  a  future  wo^ — 
why,  then,  should  not  the  ariminal  be  gay  de-    . 
spite  his  crimes,  as  the  white  bear  gambols  as 
friskily  after  hia  meal  on  human  fleah?    These 
questions  woijd  haunt  me  despite  my  deter- 
mination to  accept  SB  the  right  solution  of  aQ    ; 
marvels  the  construction  put  on  my  nanative  by    | 
JoUui  Faber.  j 

Says  passed;  I  saw  and  heard  nothing  of 
Mai^ave !  I  b^au  half  to  hope  that,  in  the  de-    | 
sultory  and  rapid  changes  of  mood  and  miiid 
which  charactwised  his  lesUess  nature,  he  had 
forgotten  my  existence. 

One  morning  I  went  out  early  on  my  rounds, 
when  I  met  Strahan  nneipectedly. 

"I  was  in  search  of  you,"  he  said,  "for  more  i 
than  one  person  has  told  me  that  you  are  looking  i 
ill  and  ja^.  So  yon  are !  And  the  town  now 
is  hot  and  unhealthy.  You  must  come  to  Derval 
Court  for  a  weci  or  so.  Yon  can  ride  into  town 
every  day  to  see  your  patients.  Don't  refose. 
Ma^ravc,  who  is  still  with  me,  sends  all  kind 
messages,  and  bade  me  8^  that  it  entreats  jon 
to  come  to  the  house  at  whidi  he  also  is  a 
guest !" 

I  started.  What  had  the  Sdn-Lsca  required 
of  me,  and  obtained  to  that  condition  my  pro- 
mise F  "If  you  are  asked  to  the  hoose  at  which 
I  also  am  a  guest,  yof  will  come;  you  will  meet 
and  converse  with  me  as  guest  speaks  to  guest 
in  the  house  of  a  host !"  Was  this  one  (j  the 
coincidences  which  my  reason  was  bound  to  ac- 
cept OS  coinoidenoes  and  nothing  more  F  Tut, 
tut !  Was  I  returning  again  to  my  "  hallucina- 
tionsf"  Qranting  that  faber  and  common  sense 
were  in  the  right,  what  was  this  Margrave  F  A 
man  to  whose  friendship,  acuteness,  and  energy 
I  was  under  the  deepest  obligations ;  to  wfiom 
I  was  indebted  for  active  services  that  had  saved 
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raf  Ufe  ftom  a  serions  danger,  acquitted  my 
faoDonT  of  a  bomble  Bnspieioo.  "  I  thank  yon," 
1  said  to  Strahan,  "  I  will  come ;  not,  indeed, 
for  a  week,  but,  at  all  eTcnti,  for  a  da;  or  two." 

"TTiat'a  xight ;  I  will  call  for  you  in  the  car- 
riage at  six  o'clook.  Yon  will  hare  done  ;onr 
day's  worft  by  then?" 

"  Yes,  I  will  so  arrange," 

On  onr  way  to  Demi  Court  that  eTeoiag, 
Sttahan  talked  much  abont  Hargnve,  of  whom, 
neverlhelcss,  he  seemed  to  be  growing  weat?. 

"His  high  Bpiiits  are  too  mniA  for  one,"  said 
he;  "and  then  so  restless— so  incapable  of  sus- 
tained qniet  conTenatioii.  And,  alerer  though 
be  it,  he  can't  help  me  in  the  least  about  the  new 
bonse  I  shall  build.  He  has  no  notion  of  oon- 
strnction.    I  don't  think  he  oooid  build  a  bam." 

"  I  thoi^t  you  did  not  like  to  demolish  the 
old  bouse,  and  would  content  younelf  with  pull- 
ing down  the  more  ancient  part  of  it  F" 

"T^ue.  At  first  it  seemed  a  pity  to  dejtroy 
n  handsome  a  mansion ;  but  yon  see,  since  poor 
Sir  Philip's  manuscript,  on  which  he  set  anch 
store,  has  been  too  mutilated,  I  fear,  to  allow  me 
to  effect  hie  wish  with  regard  to  it,  I  tbink  I 
ought,  at  least,  scrupulously  to  obey  his  other 
whims.  And,  besides— 1  don't  know— there  ate 
odd  noises  about  the  old  house.  I  don't  believe 
in  haunted  bouses,  still  there  is  something  dreary 
in  strange  sounds  at  the  dead  of  night,  even 
if  made  by  rats,  or  winds  through  deeaymg 
rafters.  Yon,  I  remember  at  oolUge,  had  a  taste 
for  architecture,  and  can  draw  plras-  I  wish  U> 
follow  out  Sir  Philip's  design,  but  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  with  more  attention  to  comfort." 

Thus  he  continued  to  run  on,  satisfied  to  find 
me  a  silent  and  attentive  listener.  We  arrived 
at  the  mansion  an  hour  before  snnaet,  the 
westering  light  shining  full  against  the  many 
windows  cased  in  mouldering  pilaatera,  and 
making  the  general  dilapidation  of  the  whole 
place  yet  more  mournfully  evident. 

It  was  but  a  few  minutes  to  tbe  dinner-hour. 
I  went  up  at  once  to  the  room  appropriated  to 
me— not  the  one  I  had  beFore  occupied.  Str^ian 
had  ^i«uly  got  together  a  new  establishment.  I 
was  glad  to  find  in  the  aemnt  who  attended  me 
an  old  aoquaintanee.    He  had  been  in  my  own 

employ  when  I  irst  settled  at  L ,  end  left  me 

to  get  married.  He  and  his  wife  were  now  both 
in  Sttaban's  service.  He  spoke  warmly  of  his 
new  master  and  bis  contentment  with  his  situa- 
tion, while  he  unpacked  my  carpet-bag  and  ns- 
HSted  me  to  change  my  dress.  'But  the  chief 
object  of  his  talk  and  lus  praise  jras  Mr.  Mar- 
grave. 

"Such  a  bright  young  gentlemao,  like  tbe 
Srat  fine  day  in  Mqr !" 

When  1  entered  the  drawing-room.  Margrave 
and  Straban  were  both  there.  The  former 
blithe  and  genial,  as  usual,  in  his  welcome, 
dinner,  aiul  daring  the  whole  evening  till  wi 
tired  severally  lo  our  own  rooms,  he  was 
principal  talker;  recounting  incidents  of  travel, 
always  veTrLooMlrstniiig  together,  jesting,  good 


humonredly  enough,  at  Strahau's  sudden  hobby 
for  building,  then  putting  questions  to  me  about 
mutual  acquaintances,  but  never  wuting  for  an 
answer,  and  every  now  and  then,  as  if  at  random, 
startling  ua  with  some  brilliant  aphorism  or  some 
suggestion  drawn  from  abatraot  science  or  unfa- 
miliar erudition.  The  whole  effect  was  sparkling    I 
but  I  could  well  understand,  that  if  long  con-    ■ 
tinned,  it  would  became  oppressive.    The  soul    . 
has  need  of  pauses  of  repose^intervals  of  escape    •. 
not  only  from  the  flesh,  but  even  from  tbe  mind.    '- 
A  man  of  the  loftiest  intellect  will  experienoe 
times  when  mere  intellect  not  only  fatigues  him,    i 
but  amidst  its  most  original  conceptions,  amidst 
its.  proudest  triumphs,  has  a  something  trite  and    ' 
commoo-place  compared  with  one  of  those  vague    ' 
intimations  of  a  spiritual  destiny  which  are  not    , 
within  the  ordinary  domain  of  reason ;  and,  gaaiug    i 
abstractedly  into  space,  will  leave  suspended 
some  problem  of  severest  thou^t,  or  uncom-    \ 
pleted  some  gohlen  palace  of  imperial  poetry,  to    | 
indulge  in  hazy  reveries  that  do  not  differ  from    i 
those  of  an  innocent  quiet  child !    The  soul  has 
&  long  load  to   travel — from   time  through    i 
eternity.    It  demands  its  baiting  houra  of  con> 
templation.     Contemplation   is    serene.     But    ' 
with   such  wants  of   an  immortal   immaterial    | 
spirit,  Margrave  had  no  fellowship,  no  sympathy ;    ' 
and  for  myself,  I  need  scarce!;  add  that  the    | 
lines  I  have  just  traced  I  should  not  Iiave  written    , 
at  the  date  at  which  my  narrative  has  ilow  ar-    ! 

CHAPTBB  XI.IX. 

I  HAS  no  case  that  necessitated  my  return  to 

L the  following  day.    Tlo  earlier  hours  of    j 

the  forenoon  I  devoted  to  Straban  and  his  build-  < 
ing  plans.  Margrave  flitted  in  and  out  of  the  { 
room  fitfully  as  an  April  sunbeam,  sometioies  { 
flinging  himself  on  a  sofa  and  reading  for  a  few  i 
minutes  one  of  tbe  volumes  of  the  ancient  i 
mystics,  in  which  Sir  Philip's  library  was  so  | 
rich.  I  remember  it  was  a  volume  of  Proclus.  ' 
He  read  that  crabbed  and  difficult  Greek  with  i 
a  fluency  that  surprised  me.  "I  picked  up  i 
the  ancient  Greek,"  said  be, "  years  ago,  in  learn-  I 
ing  the  modem."  But  the  book  soon  tired  him ;  I 
then  he  would  come  and  disturb  us,  archly  en-  ' 
joying  Strahon's  peevishness  at  interruption;  ' 
then  be  would  throw  open  the  window  and  ' 
leap  down,  chanting  one  of  his  wild  savage  airs ; 
and  in  another  moment  he  was  half  bid  under  the  ; 
drooping  boughs  of  a  broad  limB.tree,  amidst  tlie  '. 
antlers  of  deer  that  gathered  fondly  round  him. 
In  the  afternoon  my  host  was  called  away  to  I 
attend  some  visitors  of  importance,  and  I  found  ' 
myself  on  the  sward  before  the  house,  right  in  i 
view  of  tbe  mausoleum,  and  alone  with  Mar- 
grave, 

I  tamed  my  eyes  from  that  dumb  House  of 
Death  wherein  rested  the  corpse  of  the  Ust  lord 
□f  the  soil,  so  strangely  murdered,  with  a  strong 
deaire  to  speak  out  to  Maigrave  the  doubts  re- 
specting himself  that  tortured  me.  But,  setting 
aside  tbe  promise  to  the  contrary,  which  I  bad 
given,  or  dnamed  I  bad  given,  to  the  Luminous 
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Shadow— to  fulfil  that  desire  would  have  been 
imijossible— impoasible  to  an^  one  gaiing  on  that 
tsdlAiit  f onthful  &ce  1 — I  think  I  aee  Him  now  as 
I  saw  bim  then ;  a  white  doe,  tbat  eTen  mj  pre- 
sence could  ntSt  scaxe  away  from  him,  clui^ 
kmngly  to  hia  side,  looking  up  at  him  with 
1    her  soft  eyes.    He  stood  there  like  the  inoar- 
nate  principle  of  mythological  aensuoos  life.    I 
have  before  a^iplied  to  him  that  iUustiation ; 
let  the  repetition  be  pardoned.    Impossible,  I 
I    repeat  it,  to  any  to  that  creatore,  face  to  face, 
I '     "  Art  thou  the  master  of  demoniac  arts  and  the 
,]    instigator  of  secret  matderF"    As  if' from  re- 
I      dmidant  happiness  within  himself,  he  was  Lum- 
I      ming,  or  rather  cooing,  a  strain  of  masic,  so 
!     aweet,  so  sweet,  so  wildly  sweet,  and  so  unlike 
,      the  music  one  hears  from  tutored  lips  in  crowded 
I     rooms !    I  passed  my  hand  over  my  forehead  ii 
I     bewilderment  and  awe. 

i!         "Are   there,"   I   said,   onconaciously — "ari 
I !    tiere,  indeed,  such  prodigies  in  Nature  ?" 
I         "Nature!"  he  cried,  catching  np  the  word  . 
[      "talk   to   me   of  Nature!     Talk   of    her,   the 
;      wondrous  blissful  Mother !    Mother  I  may  well 

jl     call  her.    I  am  her  si;  oiled  child,  her  darling 

But  oh,  to  die,  ever  to  die,  ever  to  lose  sight  of 
Natnie!— to  rot,  aenseless,  whether  under  these 

turfe  or  within  those  dead  walla " 

I  could  not  resist  the  answer : 

"Like  yon  murdered  man !  mnrdered.andby 

"By  whom P  1  thought  that  was  clearly 
proved  I" 

"Thehand  wu  proved;,  wbat  influence  moved 
the  hand  f " 

"Tush!  the  poor  wretch  spoke  of  a  Demon! 
Who  can  toll?  Nature  herself  is  a  grand  de- 
stroyer. See  that  pretty  bird,  in  ita  beak  a 
writhing  worm !  All  Nature's  children  live  to 
take  life;*  none,  indeed,  so  lavishly  as  man. 
What  hecatombs  slaughtered,  not  to  satisfy  the 
irresistible  sting  of  hunger,  but  for  the  wanton 
ostentation  of  a  (east,  which  he  maj  scarcely 
taste,  or  for  the  mere  sport  that  he  fiuds  in  de- 
stroying. We  speak  wilJi  dread  of  the  beasts  of 
prey :  what  beast  of  prey  is  so  dice  a  ravager  as 
manF  So  cruel  and  so  treacherona?  Xiook  at 
yon  flock  of  sheep,  bred  and  fattened  for  the 
shambles ;  and  this  Hnd  that  I  caress, — if  I 
were  the  park-keeper,  and  her  time  for  my 
bullet  hai  eome,  would  you  think  her  life  was  the 
safer  because,  in  my  own  idle  whim,  I  had  tamed 
her  to  tmst  to  the  hand  raised  to  slay  Iier  f" 

■  Hay  I  bo  pardoned,  stnca  Allen  Fenwick  does 

Dot  confute,  in  bia  reply,  Uie  trite  fallacy  conliineii 

I     in  MsrgravB'n  remu^  on  tbe  d^itroylog  agency  of 

I     Nature,  if  I  eamoatty  commend  to  the  geD^rn]  reader 

I     the  cueful  perueal  of  chapter  xili,,  page  136,  of 

Dr.  Bnckland'a  Bridgemter  TnatiM  (G«ology  and 

I    Minaralogy) on  tho"Aggragiteof  aDimaleajDyment 

inoruwd  and  that  of  pain  diminuhed  by  tbe  axUc- 

ettco  of  cacnivorous  lacefl.^    JSoiJuu^  to  my  mind 

cu  snrpua  the  terseness  and  eimplicity  «itb  whi  ' 

ttw  tniih  of  that  propaiition  is  worked  out  to  t 

TiBdleatton  of  tiie  great  dmna  of  DuiTenal  life. 


'It  is  true,"  said  I,  "a  grim  truth,    Nature, 
the  surface  so  loving  and  so  gentle,  is  full  of 
terror  in  her  deeps  when,  our  thou^t  descends 
into  their  abyss !" 

Strahaa  now  joined  us  with  a  party  of  covnliy 
visitors. 

"  Margrare  19  the  man  to  show  yon  the  beauties 
of  this  park,"  said  h».  "Margmve  knows  every 
bodi  and  chjegle,  twisted  old  thom-tree,  or  open- 
ing glade,  in  its  intdeate,  undulating  groond." 

IMaigmve  seemed  dcliglited  at  this  proposition, 

and  as  he  led  as  through  the  park,  thou^  tiie 

Lj  was  long,  though  tlie  sun  was  fieroe,  no 

e  seemed  fatigued.    For  liie  pleasure  he  felt 

pointing  out  datacdied  beauties  which  escaped 

an  ordinac;  eye  was  oontagious.    He  did  a  ' 

talk  as  talks  the  poet  or  the  painter ;  but  at  son 

lovely  effect  of  light  amcoigat  the  tremolona 

leaves,  some  sudden  glimpse  of  a  sportive  rivoM 

below,  he  would  halt,  point  it  out  to  us  in  sUbi 

snd  with  a  kind  of  childlike  ecstasy  in  his  o 

blight  face,  that  seemed  to  reflect  the  life  and 

the  bliss  of  the  blithe  summer-day  itself. 

Thus  sean,  all  my  donhts  in  his  dark  secret 
nature  faded  aw^';  all  my  hoiroz,  all  my  hate; 
it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  charm  Uiat 
breathed  round  him,  not  to  feel  a  tender,  af- 
feetioiBte  yearning  towards  him  a&  t4)  some 
fair  hi^py  child.  Well  might  he  call  himself 
the  DarUng  of  Natore.  Was  he  not  the  mys- 
terious likeness  of  that  awful  Mother,  beanlifid 
as  Apollo  in  one  aspect,  direful  as  Typhon  ij 
another F 


"  Wk4X  a  strange-looking  OMfl  yon  have,  sir," 
said  a  little  girl,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  and 
who  had  totwined  her  aim  toood  MtugnLve' 
"  Let  me  look  at  it" 

"Yes,"  Eud  Strolian;  "that  oane,  or  rather 
walkiug-ataff,  is  worth  looking  at.  Margrave 
bought  it  in  Harpt,  and  decLues  that  it  is  very 
ancient." 

This  staff  seined  oooBtmcted  &om  a  teed; 
looked  at,  it  seemed  light,  in  the  hand  it  felt 
heavy ;  it  was  of  a  pale,  faded  yellow,  wrought 
with  black  rings  at  equal  distances,  and  graven 
w^  half  obliterated  characters  that  seenied 
hieroglyphic.  I  remembered  to  have  seen  Mar- 
grave with  it  before;  but  I  had  never  noticed  it 
with  any  attention  till  now,  when  it  was .  passed 
from  bond  to  band.  At  the  head  of  tbe  cane 
there  w«a  a  large  onpolitiied  stoiie  of  a  dark 
blue. 

"Is  this  a  pebble  or  siewel^'a^edoneof 
tbe  party. 

"  1  cannot  tell  yon  its  name  or  natuTE^"  a 
Margmve;  "  but  it  is  said  to  cnre  tbe  bite  of 
serpents,"  and  has  other  supposed  virtues— « 
talisman,  in  sliort." 

*  Tfia  tallowing  description  of  a  ston*  at  Co: 
celebcatad  as  an  anlidota  to  Cbe  v«nom  itf  tbe  i 
psnt'a  bite,  waa  given  u  me  by  an  ""'"""t  selu 
Bud  legal  funcliunuy  ia  that  island ; 

"  DhscaiPTios  or  tub  Blue  Stoke. — TUs  itons 
ii  of  an  oval  ibaps,  1^  in.  loDg^  j,  broad,  ^  thick, 
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He  here  plaoed  the  staff  in  m;  luuids,  and  bade 
melook  at  it  with  care.  Then  be  changed  tbe 
cODTersation  and  reneved  the  wa;,  leaTuig  the 
staff  vith  me,  till,  aaddeolf,  I  forced  it  back  on 
him.  I  oonld  not  have  explained  why,  bat  its 
toQch,  aa  it  wanned  in  laj  clasp,  seemed  to  send 
throuKh  jaj  whole  frame  a  singriilae  thrill,  sod  a 
sensatioo  as  if  I  uo  longer  felt  m;  own  weight 
— M  if  I  walked  on  air. 

Oat  nunhles  came  to  a  doae;  tbe  visitors 
««nt  amity  i  I  re-entered  the  hoase  throngh  the 
saah-windaw  of  Porman's  study ;  Maigiave 
threw  his  hat  and  staff  on  the  table,  and  amoaed 
himself  with  examining  minntely  the  trauery  on 
the  maotclpiece.  Strahui  and  myself  left  him 
thas  oceapied,  and  going  into  the  adjoining 
library,  resumed  onr  task  of  examining  tbe  plans 
for  the  new  honse.  I  contianed  to  draw  oatlines 
and  sketches  of  Tarioasalteiationa  tending  la  sim- 
pHfy  and  contract  Sir  Philip's  general  design. 
Uargrave  soon  joined  us,  and,  this  time,  took  bis 
seat  patiently  beside  our  table,  watching  ne 
use  ruler  anii  compass  with  unn'onted  attention. 

"1  wish  I  could  draw,"  he  said, "  but  I  can  do 
■"othing  useful." 

"ItiBh  men  like  you,"  said  Strahan,  peevishly, 
"can  engage  others,  and  are  better  employed  in 
rewarding  good  artists  than  in  making  bad  draw- 
ings tbeuuelTes." 

"  Yes,  I  oao  employ  others ;  and— Fenwick, 
when  yon  have  finished  with  Strahan,  I  wijl 


and,  baving  been  broken  formeilj',  is  now  set  in 
gold. 

"When  a  person  !■  bitten  by  a  pdMnons  make, 
lb«  biW  must  be  opened  by  a  cut  of  &  lancet  or  naor 
](Wg  ways,  uid  the  itone  applied  within  twenty-foor 
hoira.  The  ilgae  then  attubea  itMlf  Armly  on  the 
wooud,  Hid  wbflD  it  has  done  its  office  fills  off;  the 
cure  ii  then  oompletei  Tlie  tloae  most  Ihes  be 
thiovn  into  milk,  vharenpon  it  Tomitt  the  poisoa  it 
haa  nbeorbad,  nbich  remains  green  OD  the  top  of  the 
milk,  and  the  atone  is  then  again  St  for  um. 

"Tbis  BtoDe  hu  bees  from  time  immemorial  in 
the  family  of  Ventura,  of  Corfu,  a  home  of  Italian 
origin,  aad  la  notorions,  go  that  peuanta  imme- 
dtitely  apply  ibr  ili  aid.  Ita  rirtae  has  not  been 
impaired  by  the  fnctnre.  Ita  natnn  or  compoai- 
' '  a  is  anknowB. 


"In  a 


t  the  a 


a  itoiM  was  affiled  to  me,  who 
noovtrad,  bat  the  otbat,  for  whom  it  coold  not  b* 
nsad,  died. 

"  It  never  failsd  bnt  once,  and  then  It  waa  ap. 
plied  Vbr  the  twenty-four  hanis. 

"  Its  colour  ii  BO  daik  as  not  to  be  dlstlngDlahed 
fiem  black.  "  P.  H.  Couwaoos. 

"Corfu,  7th  Wot.,  1860." 

Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  In  his  popular  and  ezod- 
lent  work  on  Ceylon,  givea  au  aacoantof  "nwka 
Btooea"  appaiencly  rtmilar  to  tha  one  at  Coifii, 
azcapt  that  thay  ib«  "intensely  black  and  highly 
paUsbst,''  and  which  are  applied,  is  muoh  thesaoM 
manner,  to  the  wonnda  inflicted  by  the  cobm  cspella. 

Query — Mljiht  it  not  be  worth  while  to  ascertain 
the  chemical  piopenies  of  these  stones,  and,  if  they 
be  efficacious  in  the  extraction  of  veoom  conveyed  by 
a  bite,  might  they  not  be  an  anccessTui  if  applied  to 
the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  aa  to  that  of  a  cobia  capella  ? 


ask  permission  to  employ  yoa,  though  without 
reward  i  tbe  task  I  would  impose  will  not  take 
you  a  minnte." 

He  then  threw  himself  Iwck  in  his  ohur,  and 
seemed  to  fall  into  a  doze. 

The  dressing-bell  rang ;  Strahau  pot  away  the 
plans— indeed,  they  were  now  pretty  well  flnished 
and  decided  oil 

Margrave  woke  op  as  our  host  left  the 
room  to  dresa,  and  drawing  me  towards  another 
table  in  the  room,  placed  before  me  one  of  his 
favourite  mystio  books,  and,  pointing  to  an  old 
woodcut,  s*jd : 

"I  will  ask  yon  to  eopy  this  for  me;  it  )He- 
tends  to  be  a  lac-simile  of  Solomon's  famons 
seal.  I  have  a  whimsical  desire  to  hare  a  copy 
of  it.  Yaa  obswve  two  triuigles  interlaced  and 
inserffid  in  a  circle  f  The  pentade,  in  short. 
Yes,  just  so.  Ton  need  not  add  tbe  astroli^cal 
characters,  they  are  the  senseless  snpcrflaous  ac- 
cessories of  the  dreamer  who  wrote  the  book. 
But  the  pentatdc  itself  has  an  intelligible  mean- 
ing ;  it  belongs  to  the  only  nniversBl  language, 
the  langoage  of  symbol,  in  which  all  races  that 
think— around,  and  above,  and  below  na — can 
establish  communion  of  thought.  If  in  the  ex- 
ternal umveise  any  one  constructive  principle 
can  be  detected,  it  is  the  geometrieal;  and  in 
every  part  of  the  world  iu  whioh  magio  pretends 
lo  a  written  character,  I  find  that  its  hieio- 
glypbies  are  geometrical  figures.  Is  it  not 
laughable  that  the  most  positive  of  all  the 
soianoes  should  thus  lend  its  angles  and  circles 
to  the  use  of— what  shall  I  eall  ixt — the  igno- 
ranca?—ay,  that  is  the  word— the  ignorance  of 
deolras  in  magio  1" 

He  took  up  the  p^iei  on  irtiioh  I  had  hastily 
described  tbe  triangles  and  the  oirde,  and  went 
out  of  the  loom,  chanting  the  seipant-dkamer's 
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WiTE  the  heartiest  good  wiH  for  all  trans- 

atlantic  EngUahmen  wherever  in  America  thej 

ma;  be  settled,  and  with  a  hope  that  tbev  who 

■  now  opposing  sword  to  sword  and  will  not 

_ .  subdued  one  by  the  otiier,  may  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  subdued  by  the  divine  message  of 

lescc  and  ({ood  will  among  men  that  is  now 
jidding  us  all  to  Christmas  cheer,  we  speak  of 
American  disanion.  Let  it  be  permitted  us, 
oalside  the  heat  of  strife,  to  see  whut  is  for  s 
sbort  season  bidden  from  the  combatants,  and  - 
let  OS  not  be  thought  nnfriendl;  to  our  neigh- 
bours if  the  events  that  arc  happening  recal  to 
us  the  forebodings  of  their  chosen  guides,  tbe 
founders  of  the  Doion  now  porting,  as  it  seems, 
rather  by  advance  of  development  than  by  an 
act  of  min,  into  two  separate  sovereignties.  It 
any  rnin  come  after  fair  acknowledgment  of  tbe 
division  of  character  and  interest  between  the 
Northern  and  the  Southern  SUtna  of  the  late 
n,  it  wilt  come,  not  of  tbe  natural  partition, 
but  of  the  unnatural  and  unavailing  straggle  to 
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SreTcnt  it,  and  perhaps  even  t>t  Hie  too  reckless 
Lsposition  that  maj  drag  more  tban  the  first 
combatants  into  the  strife. 

TliB  founders  of  the  American  constitution 
doubted  whether  the  Federation  of  no  more  than 
the  thirteen  original  States  was  not  too  large  to 
retwn  identitj  of  interests  and  stay  nnder  one 
rule.  "  Bat  let  experience,"  said  Washington, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  "solve  the  qneation;  to 
Usten  to  speculation  in  snob  a  caae  irere  cri- 
ninal."  Sixty  jears  ago,  Jefferson,  vho  in  some 
respects  represents  more  than  Washington  the 
present  mind  of  the  republic,  touched  on  the  pos- 
sible ereut  that  noT  has  happened.  In  eighteen 
'three,  wlien  some  expected  from  the  ac(jui3ition 
of  Louisiana,  future  flivision  of  the  Union  into 
an  Atiantic  and  a  Mississippi  Confederacj,  he 
said— vhat  a  jear  ago  there  was  no  statesman 
in  the  North  viBe  enough  to  repeat  after  him — 
"Let  them  part  bj  all  means  if  it  is  for  tbdr 
happiness  to  do  so.  It  is  but  the  elder  and  the 
jounger  son  differing.  God  bless  them  both, 
and  iieep  them  in  onion  if  it  be  for  Ihcir  good, 
but  separate  them  if  better."  And  again,  lortj 
jears  ago,  in  eighteen  'twenty,  the  Missouri 
question  produced  from  him  these  pregnant 
words ;  "Although  I  had  laid  down  as  a  law  to 
myself,  never  to  write,  talk,  or  eveu  think  of 
politics,  to  know  nothing  of  public  affairs,  and 
therefore  had  ceaied  to  read  nevrspapera,  yet 
this  Missouri  question  aroused  and  BUed  me 
with  alarm.  The  old  schism  of  Federal  and 
Republican  threatened  nothing,  because  it  ex- 
isted in  ever;  State,  and  united  them  toother 
Sthe  fratemiam  of  partj  ;  but  the  coincidence 
a  marked  prindple,  mora]  and  political,  with 
a  geograpliical  line,  once  conceived,  I  feared 
would  never  more  be  obliterated  from  the  mind ; 
that  it  would  be  recurring  on  every  occasion, 
and  renewing  irritations  until  it  would  kindle 
such  mutual  and  mortal  hatred  as  to  render 
separation  preferable  to  eternal  discoJ'd.  I  have 
ever  been  amou);  the  most  sanguine  in  be lievine 
that  our  union  would  be  of  long  duration]  I 
now  doubt  it  much,  and  see  the  event  at  no 
great  distance.  Mj  only  comfort  and  confidence 
U,  that  I  shall  not  live  to  see  this."  What 
Jefferson  expected,  has  occurred. 

In  'twentj-six,  Jipona  petty  quarrel  touching 
her  dealings  with  the  Indian  tribes,  Georgia 
threatened  secession  and  a  Southecn  Con- 
federacy. In  'thirty-one,  South  Carolina  nearly 
formed  one  in  the  coune  of  reaiatance  to  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  and  she  would  then  have  seceded 
but  for  compromise.  Tariffs  and  questions  of 
Slave  and  Free  States,  that  ate  simple  quesliona 
of  tlie  balance  of  political  power,  have  been 
throughout  the  great  dividing  questions,  and 
the  Potomac,  on  either  side  of  which  liie  North 
and  South  hare  arrayed  their  lens  of  thousands 
one  against  each  other,  represents  fairly  enou^ 
the  line  of  geographical  division. 

The  inevitable  partition  has  been  seen  and 
foretold  by  more  than  one  thoughtrul  traveller 
of  late,  De  Tocqueville  propliesied  no  un- 
divided permanence  for  a  republic  so  unwieldy. 
Mr.  CSoUey  Grattan,  a  few  years  ago,  came  home 


from  America,  and  wroto  that  "  the  districts  of 

South,  North,  and  West,  are  joined  like  some 
wall  of  incongruous  material,  with  a  cement  in- 
EufficLcnt  to  secure  perpetual  cohesion.  Thej 
will  iuevitably  crumble  into  confusion,  thODgfi 
no  man  may  loretel  the  period  of  dissolution." 
So  apparent  was  the  coming  change,  that  the 
Russian  writer  Ivan  Golovin,  after  a  visit  to 
America,  told  us  six  years  ago,  "  I  do  not  give 
the  Union  six  years  to  last."  AJid  Mr.  Sterung, 
in  his  letter  from  the  Slave  States,  published  fonr 
years  ago,  described  some  of  the  elements  of 
change,  and  said,  "  It  appears  to  me,  that  amid 
so  many  elements  of  uncertunty  in  the  ruture, 
both  from  the  excited  state  of  men's  minds  in 
the  States  themselves,  and  the  complication  of  i 
surrounding  circumstances,  no  wise  man  would  : 
venture  to  birtel  the  probable  issue  of  American  ' 
affairs  during  the  next  four  years."  The  four 
years  haveindeed  now  come  to  their  close  in  civil 

Not  onlr  were  there  conflicting  interests  of    : 
North  ana  South,  but  they  told  fordbly  upon 
conflicting    characters.     Colonisation    of  the 
North  was  by  the  sternest  of  the  Puritans.  That 
of  the  South  was  bj  the  proudest  and  most 
reckless   of  the  Cavidiers.     The   men  who  re- 
sidled  excess  of  authorit<r  in  religion  and  po- 
litics, settled  where,  as  m  England,  there  are 
sharp  vicissitndes  of  climate,  and  where,  there- 
fore, by  energy  and  active  daily  labour,  wealth    | 
or  livelihood  nad  to  be  conquered.     'Ke  men 
who  delighted  in  ungovemed  authority,  settled    ' 
among  the  luxuries  of  a  tropical  climate  that    I 
invited  them  to  ease,  and  where  stare  labour    | 
poured  at  their  feet  the  wealth  of  a  rich  soiL    I 
Thus  in  ungovemed  authority  over  their  siavea,     ! 
and  in  the  ease  of  a  luxorious  land,  the  spirit  of 
the  Cavaliers  became  intensified,   and  in  their    i 
scorn  of  haTid-labonr,  or  anything  so  mean  as 
copper  money,  the  lords  of  the  South  became 
a   race   contrasting   more   strongly    tlian  ever 
with  tlie  active,  bustling,  cciit-gctting,  and  au-    , 
tliori ty.de fying  sons  of  tiie  Pilgrim  Fathers.  ; 

The  American  constitution   was   framed   by    j 
sluveliolders  for  a  sUveholdiog  republic.    But    | 
the  accidents  of  soil  and  climate,  making  sUve    ; 
labour  comparatively  useless  north  of  a  certain    i 
latitude,  and  apparently  convenient  south  of  it, 
joined  with  the  ever  widening  difference  of  cha- 
racterin  the  two  populations  to  dear  of  slavery 
thestates  of  the  North  and  concentrate  it  in  the 
South. 

Then  came  the  political  conflicts,  in  whidi 

Earlicipation  of  the  best  men  was  ever  less  and 
■ss  active.  "It  is  a  well-authenticated  fact," 
said  De  Tocqueville,  "that  at  the  present  day 
the  most  talented  men  in  the  Unitea  States  are 
very  rarely  placed  at  the  bead  of  affairs.  The 
race  of  American  statesmen  haa  evidently 
dwindled  most  remarkably  in  the  coarse  of  the 
last  fifty  years."  When' that  was  said,  there 
were  atiU  Webster,  Cby,  and  Calhoun  to  be 
named.  Now  we  are  among  Tylers,  Polks, 
and  Pierces,  let  there  bos  been  no  dwindling 
of  American  intellect.  The  evil  is  that  the  pur- 
■lut  of  politics  baa  been  degaded  into  « tniB, 
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in  which  the  oonditimia  of  Amencan  stateamu- 
ship  enable  hordes  of  need*  and  unprincipled 
advantonn  to  specalate.    Theae  men  fill  at  a 
presidential  contest  the  election   committees, 
which  name  del^^ates  for  the  convention  that  has 
to  choose  a  part;  candidate.    Tbe  members  of 
the  part;  eonrention  come  from  sections  of  the 
coontrj  widelj  apart,  and  with  diTeree  interests. 
Krer;  man  of  abilitr  has  bj  his  Tigoroos  action 
on  some  qnestion  o^nded  itus  or  that  section. 
Ballot  folTows  ballot,  and  tlie  lot  falls  at  last 
the  man  who  is  too  iosiguificant  to  have  made 
enemies.     The  work  of  a  preaidentiai  election  is 
UiuB  done  b;  two  opposing  packs  of  place- 
hunters,  eacl)  in  fnll  erj,  and  the  pack  that  runs 
down  its  game  demands  immediately  after  to  be 
.fed.   The  greed  of  office  b;  the  noisiest  political 
adventurers,  and  the  consequent  insecnritv  of 
office  in  place-holders,  conGnes  the  desire,  ana  se- 
cores  too  commonly  the  rewards,  of  phice  to  the 
least  worthy,  to  hongr;  men  eaeer,  especially  dur- 
ing their  short  tenure  of  official  life,  to  thrive  bf 
the  plunder  that  everj  honest  stateaman  of  the 
North  has  during  the  present  jear  had  loudb 
deplore.    In  the  Chicago  manifestc,  a  creeci 
the  Northern  partj,  we  read  censore  of  "  the 
reckless  extravagance  which  pervades  ever;  de- 
partment of  the  Federal  government,"  of  "  the 
sjatematic  plunder  of  the  public  treasurj  bj 
favoured' partisans,"  and  of  "  the  recent  atarthng 
developments   of   fraud   and  corruption  at  the 
Federal  capital."    Tlie  lobbies  of  the  legislative 
halls  are  thronged  with  agents  who,  bj  appeal  to 
the  self-interest  of  members,  undertake  to  work 
private  hills  throua;h  congress.    A.  needv  poli- 
tical adventurer,  who  has  became  a  paia  legis. 
later  at  three  or  four  dollars  a  day,  and  is  re- 
quired to  live  at  the  present  scale  of  social  ei- 
travagance,    is,  as  ever;  American  legishttor 
knows,  and  as  members  are  constaotlj  reminded 
in  the  course  of  debate,  open  to  the  influence  of 
what  is  called  "lobbjing.       He  goes  to  market 
withiiisdutyto  his  country.    And  from  a  house 
I     so'  constituted,  all  the  ministers  are  required  to 
I    be  absent.    They  are  not  there  to  inform  there- 
I    presentatives  of  the  people,  or  to  be  made  an- 
'    awerable  to  them  for  their  deeds.    Against  the 
I     will  of  the  whole  American  public,  an^  of  both 
!     houses  of  Congress,  an  Amerioan  ministrj  can, 
i    if  it  be  of  one  mind  with  the  President,  remain 
'    in  office  and  authority  during  the  four  years  of 
I    his  rule.    There  is  much  that  is  most  true  and 
I    admirable  in  the  theory  of  the  American  con- 
'    stitntion,  but  it  is  one  that  can  only  he  worked 
'    successfully  fay  honest  men,  andof  late  years  the 
eanstitationalmonaTohy  of  England  has  fulGlled 
,    far  more  completely  all  tlie  oraoLical  conditions 
:    of  a  republio  than  the  Federal  Union  of  America. 
And  it  would  not,  we  think,  be  difficult  to  show 
'    that  the  very  unwieldiness  of  the  TJiiion  since  it 
has  advanced  from  its  original  dimeusions  to  the 
measure  of  a  continent,  lias  been  the  cause  of 
<    thoae  defects  in  the  mactiinerT  of  government, 
'    out  of  which  comes  the  weakness  that  rushed 
'    into  civil  war,  for  the  prevention  of  a  natural 
and  wholesome  and  inevitable  seir-adjustment 
of  the  country.     The  faults  of  American  politics 


—at  any  rate  in  the  North — arise  from  point 
of  character  which  are  so  far  from  being  neces- 
sary motives  to  error  that  they  woold  doubtless 
produce,  within  manageable  bounds,  one  of  the 
best  and  strongest  governments  under  the  sua. 
For  want,  however,  of  better  statesmanship,  the 
coontr^  is  now  pouring  out  some  of  its  best  life- 
blood  in  a  war,  of  which  .the  only  good  result 
conceivable  is  sharper  and  eiacter  marking  of 
the  natural  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
opposing  interests,  end  a  more  unquestionable 


it  of  the  division  of  si 
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might  have  been  the  work  of  friendly  under' 
standing. 

The  Union  first  consisted  of  thirteen  little  so- 
cieties on  the  Atlantic  side  of  North  America. 
It  consists  now  of  two  great  opposing  powers, 
from  which,  after  their  accepted  disruption,  a 
(preat  western  region  on  the  snores  of  the  FaciSc 
IS  again  likely  to  fall  off  into  quiet  independence. 
Thestrui^le  between  North  and  3onlIi  has  been 
of  bng  duration.  South  having  the  lead  in  the 
federation,  had  foogiit  some  hard  poHtioil 
battles  to  retain  it,  and  had  already  been  beaten 
on  some  vital  points.  But  at  the  last  presideu' 
tial  election,  which  was  a  trial  of  strength  dis- 
tincllv  between  South  and  North,  the  South 
consiaering  itself  finally  subjected  to  the  North 
within  the  federation,  carried  out  its  frequent 
threat  and  desire  of  secession. 

Virginia  was  "the  old  dominion"  once  yield- 
ing so  many  statesmen  to  the  Union  that  she 
was  colled  "  the  Mother  of  Presidents."  Wash- 
ington, founder  of  the  Union,  lies  in  Virginian 
SOU;  the  federal  c^iital  alsowasVirginisLi,  and 
in  the  first  days  ^  the  federal  republic,  the 
only  one  of  the  thirteen  states  entirely  without 
slavery  was  Massachusetts.  Meanwhile,  there 
was  a  constant  stream  of  labour  from  the  old 
world  to  the  new.  White  emigrants  from 
Northern  Europe  poured  into  the  North.  Ne- 
groes were  brought  from  Africa  to  the  planta- 
tions of  the  South.  The  extinction  of  the  slave 
trade  and  the  clearing  of  slavery  from  the 
Northern  States,  as  both  unnecessary  to  thesotl 
and  climate,  and  repugnant  to  llie  temper  of  the 
Northern  people,  made  the  differences  greater 
yet.  There  was  no  more  flow  of  added  popular 
tion  from  without  into  the  plantation  Unas.  At 
the  same  time,  over  the  North  the  tide  of  free 
imtnigration  fiowed  with  constantly  increasing 
force.  While  the  breach  was  becoming  wider 
between  social  feeling  and  political  interests  of 
North  and  South,  the  old  balance  of  population 
being  greatly  changed.  The  North  was 
rapidly  outnumbering  the  South.  Representa- 
tion was  by  population.  The  number  required 
to  return  a  representative,  at  first  thirty-three 
IJiousand,  is  now  above  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  thousand.  Virginia  nscd  to  return 
ten  members.  New  Yoit,  six ;  at  one  time  Vir- ' 
ginia  returned  twenty-three,  now  she  returns 
eleven  members.  New  York  thirty.  South  Ca- 
-olina,  when  the  constitution  was  established, 
itood  for  a  thirtieth  in  the  representation.  Be- 
fore the  secession  slie  stood  only  for  a  sixtieth. 
Long  since,  therefore,  outnumbered  in  the  House 
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at  Representatives,  where  relative  populatioii 
was  tlio  baais  of  election,  tlie  Sonth  fought  its 
battles  in  the  senate,  because  there  the  miUiiee 
of  parties  was  proportioned  to  the  relative  nnm- 
ber  of  the  states. 

It  is  tills  fact  which  gave  all  its  political  inte- 
rest to  the  slave  question.  The  numbers  of  the 
free  and  of  the  slave  states  being  about  equal, 
the  question  of  free  or  slave,  in  admission  of  a 
new  state  or  territory  to  the  Union,  was  a  qaes- 
tioa  ot  political  power  between  North  and  South, 
where,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  two  sides  were  opposed  on  many 
points  of  moDient^  and  each  sought  {lower  to 
'  make  the  laws  in  its  own  favoor.  This  conai- 
deration  alone  gave  its  importwice  to  the  ques- 
tion that  arose  when  Missouri  applied  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Union.  The  literal  question  of 
slave  labour  in  Missouri  hardly  entered  into 
any  man's  tbonght.  The  land  in  Missouri  is 
not  very  suitable,  audwasnot  required,  for  more 
plantations ;  it  was  a  question  of  balance  of 
power  between  the  men  of  two  halves  of  a  great 
continent  who  liad  strongly  divided  views  of 
their  own  interests,  but  who  were  bound  to  sub- 
mit to  one  code  of  oommeroiai  policy.  Each 
half  desired  to  have  the  makinsof  that  oode,  by 
gettingpossesaion  of  the  legislative  and  eiecu- 
live.  The  South  had  lost  the  House  of  Rqire- 
sentatives,  but  had  on  its  side,  bj  nncoinin 
tenure,  both  the  Senate  and  the  President. 
When  the  question  of  Missouri  arose,  a  new 
free  state  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  influence 
of  the  Sonth  in  the  senate,  a  new  slav«  state 
was  reassurance  of  its  stren^h.  Secession  was 
ibcn  threatened.  But  by  compromise  Missouri 
was  admitted  as  a  slave  state,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  latitude  36  deg.  30  sec.  should 
thenceforth  be  aboundan  line  as  to  this,  ques- 
lion  between  South  and  North.  He  discre- 
ditable annexation  of  Texas  gave  the  SauLli 
farther  assurance  of  power,  but  this  again  led  to 
the  Mexican  war  and  extension  of  the  Union 
along  the  Paciflc^hores.  Thereupon  the  dis- 
cover; of  gold  in  California,  as  well  as  the  Irish 
famine,  produced  a  new  energy  of  free  white  in 
ciisration. 

Tlie  North,  if  it  had  not  been  divided  into 
its  own  factions,  would  now  have  been  irresis- 
tible. But  use  could  be  made  of  Northern  fao- 
tion  in  the  Southern  interests.  What  are  radled 
the  Republicans  of  the  Norti  represent  its  Con- 
servative and  Protectionist  party,  whiiA  include 
whatever  is  reckoned  as  the  ahstocracy.  These 
are  opposed  by  the  South,  partly  because  they 
represent  the  strength  of  the  free  states,  partly 
because  they  are  profcctioniat  where  protection 
is  not  to  the  interest  of  Southern  trade.  Against 
the  Republicans,  therefore,  the  Southem  party 
bos  fought,  and  has  been  able  often  to  prevail, 
even  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  bj  coali- 
tion with  tbe  Northern  democrats.  But  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  painful  balancing  of  interests 
there  came  the  laqt  prendential  election.  Every 
Northern  state  voted  for  Mr.  Lincoln.  Every 
Southern  state  voted  against  iiim.  Jefferson  had 
sud  long  ago  that  "  a  geographical  line,  colncid- 


ing  wilA  a  marked  princqpte,  nonl  and  poUtJOAl,    I 

once  conceived  and  Deld  np  to  the  angrypasBOos    j 
of  men,  will  never  be  obliterated,  and  every  irri- 
tation will  make  it  deeper  and  deeper."    Here    ! 
was  the  geograpbical  line  distinctly  chosen  for 
the  demarcation  (^  two  rival  interests.     Tbe 
Northem  States  had  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  votes ;   the  Southern  oae  hundred  aud    ! 
twenty.     The  North  had  shown  that  it  oould 
act  In  a  mass  nni  he  irresistible  as  the  strong     I 
half  in  ill-assorted  union.  Thenthe  Sonth,  feehng    I 
that  within  the  Union  the  staff  had  finallv  gone    ' 
from  its  liands,  detenniuod  to  withdraw  from  a 
federal  compact  tbst  imposed  ou  it  a  govern- 
ment hostile  In  spirit  and  adverse  in  policy  to  ita    j 
commerijial  interest. 

The  North  was  not  to  blame  tot  its  trium[^  I 
It  had  become  simply  impossible  tiuit  one  go-  ' 
v^mment  could  satisfy  botlh  North  and  Soatfa, 
Had  the  South  in  these  days  of  strongly  niartnd 
antagonism  dominated  as  complet^  over  the 
Nortn  as  the  North  had  at  last  sliown  itself  able 
U)  dominate  over  the  South,  there  would  have 
been  still  the  opposed  armies  of  the  Potomac, 
the  difference  being  that  New  York,  and  not 
New  Orleans,  woiud  be  the  chief  town  in 
Secessia. 

It  has  been  the  &uh  of  living  American  statet- 
men  that  thn  could  not  see  when  it  <na  hvuig 
and  large  before  their  eyes,  a  p(rfitIoal  neoeasity 
foreseen  by  the  great  founders  of  their  conititB- 
tlon  as  the  probable  issue  of  dlfferenoes  evu 
macb  less  extreme  than  tlioae  which  have  been 
created  by  the  later  setjuence  of  events.  How 
little  the  adual  extension  fff  stavety  was  eon- 
cemed  in  tlie  discussion  whether  a  new  territoij 
should  be  free  or  slave.  Is  shown  in  the  case  of 
New  Mesioo.  This  territory  haa  been  orga- 
nised more  than  ten  years.  It  lies  at  the  ex- 
treme south,  and  adjolna  a  stane  state ;  its  aoil 
as  well  as  ila  dimate  are  suitable  fordave  labour; 
it  is  opeii  to  slavery,  whioh  is  Hroteotod  then 
by  tbe  Suprene  Court  of  tiie  United  States. 
Yet  in  ten  years  this  region,  four  times  as  l^e 
as  £nglani^  has  acquired  a  population  of  bat 
twenty-two  slaves,  and  of  toeae  only  twelve 
are  domiciled.  And,  urges  Mb.  Sfehcx  (from 
whose  erceUent  reoent  book  on  the  Amerieau 
Union  we  draw  much  of  our  aigament),  in  the 
cry  against  New  Mexican  slavery,  are  we  to 
suppose  that  the  eonsoienoe  oi  the  North  is  so 
framed  thatrt  grieves  over  this  poor  down,  at  tiie 
same  time  that  it  endures  four  millions  dose  at 
home?"  That  it  endures,  we  may  add,  nioro 
than  three  thousand  in  the  district  of  Colombia 
itself,  the  capital  district  of  the  Uaion,  lyii^ 
unshielded  by  the  constitution  in  the  abeohibs 
eonbrol  of  confress.  But  we  may  go  on  to 
show  more  cjeany  that,  hateful  as  «M  slavery  is,  i 
and  moat  desirable  above  all  things  as  is  the  ad-  I 
vent  of  the  day  when  there  ahaTl  be  no  more 
slaves,  white  wolaok,  a  high  moral  consideration 
of  the  evils  of  slavery  on  one  side,  and  a  bighlj  j 
immoral  determfnation  to  prolong  them  on  the  i 
other,  is  neither  the  root  nor  the  fruit  of  the 
deplorable  war  now  ragiog  in  America.  We 
have  dealt  with  the  dry  seeds  of  atrife,  let  ua  ob- 
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Kn'c  ueit  how  ihej  struck  root  and  grev  to  he 
the  deedlj  thins  we  set. 

We  are  all  of  one  mind,  and  of  a  right  mind, 
in  England  u  to  the  CTil  of  slaverj.    It  is  an 
evil  to  the  elave ;  it  is  an  evil  to  the  slaveholder 
tiroself.    Where  negro  slaves  work  on  tlie  soil, 
the  dignity  of  labour  is  denied;  it  is  thought 
shame  for  a  white  man  to  live  bj  the  sweat  of 
his  own  brow,  and  the  whites  not  rich  enough 
to  possess  blacks,  npon.  wliose  industry  thej 
live,  fall  into  a  large,  miserable,  shiFiiess  class, 
known  as  the  "mean  whites,"  and  despised  by 
the  very  negro.     This  poor,  shiftless,  despised 
middle  class  consists  of  the  very  men  who  are 
the  strength  and  backbone  of  all  free  society. 
There  is  but  one  field  of  indnstij — the  planta- 
tion— and  industry  is  'brought  from  without  to 
occupy  it.     There  conld  be  no  more  fatal  blow 
dealt  to  the  South  than  this  that  comes  of  the 
,1    workiDg-of  its  own  "peculiar institution,"    But 
'l    the  North  is  really  fi|fhting  not  to  destroy  or 
1 1    confine,  bnt  to  claim  its  right  of  continued  par- 
I     ticipntion   in   tfab   institution.      The   Sauthem 
j  I    planter,  holding  his  slave  to  be  property,  desires 
I    security  in  its  possession,  and  that  he'bad  and 
,     can  only  have  under  the  sort  of  union   from 
I    which,  on  other  accounts,  he  has  withdrawn. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States,  framed 
j  bv  slaveowners,  gave  the  whole  mi^t  of  the 
Union  for  suppression  of  slaTe  inaarrection.  It 
provided  also  for  the  capture  and  restoration 
into  bonda^  of  saj  escaped  slave.  The  capital 
of  the  Onion  that  the  North  Gslita  -to  maintain 
is  a  slave-boldine  city,  and  its  1:  ederal  court  de- 
crees slavery  toTie  a  prison  with  walU  wide  as 
the  country.  Within  the  Union  there  was  and 
there  would  be,  were  the  Union  restored,  no 
place  of  lawful  hope  for  the  fugitive  from  a 
thraldrom  which  every  man  iias  a  just  right  to 
tiirow  off  if  he  can.  If,  therefore,  detestation 
of  slavery  were  really  the  anitDHting  spirit  of  the 
North,  it  should  rejoice  at  a  division  by  which 
it  is  parted  for  ever  from  the  unclean  thmg,  and 
enabled,  like  £n«laud,  to  declare  every  man  free 
whose  foot  touches  its  soil.  £ut  instead  of  re- 
joicin;;  to  he  clear  of  the  taint,  instead  of  einlt- 
mg  at  a  ciiange  which  confines  the  slave  system 
to  the  slavelolding  states,  and  not  only  ab- 
solves the  North  from  tlie  degrading  duties  of 
aiave-catcher,  but  gives  it  a  chance  of  strangling 
the  whole  system  of  slave  labour  with  a  girdle 
of  freedom,  the  states  of  the  North  flf^t — if  for 
anything  at  all  in  the  way  of  slavery,  for  nothing 
but  continuance  of  their  participation  in  the 
wrong.  The  South,  instead  of  seceding  for  the 
sake  of  slavery,  secedes  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
its  separate  maintenance  will  expose  thetn,  under 
that  head,  to  risks  and  losses  against  which  the 
Union  would  afford  security.  Tiie  Chicago 
manifesto  of  the  Northern  party,  now  supreme, 
adopts  as  its  fourth  article  tlic  maintenance 
inviolate  of  the  ri{riits  of  -the  slates,  and  espe- 
cially the  right  ai  each  state  to  order  and 
control  its  own  domestic  institutions,  while  the 
small  party  of  thorough  .going  abolitionista, 
without  political  importance,  tLough  now  hot 
'    with  the  Unionists,  has  been  accustomed  io 


elnim  "justice  for  the  slave  at  any  price,"  and 
to  deprecate  what  its  leaders  sometimes  called 
"the  blood-stained  Union."  "This  Union," 
said  William  Lloyd  Qacrison,  one  of  their  chief 
authorities,  "  tliis  Union  is  a  lie ;  the  American 
Union  is  a  sham,  an  imposture,  a  covenant  with 
death,  an  agreemoat  with  hell."  Mr.  Lincoln, 
on  the  other  hand,  said  most  distinctly,  in  his 
inangural  address ;  "I  have  no  purpose,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  the  states  whore  it  exists ;  1  believe  I 
have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  in- 
clination to  do  30."  He  expressed  in  the  some 
speech  his  willingness  that  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  as  a  provision  of  the  constitution,  "  should 
be  made  express  and  irrevocable." 

An  addition  was  therefore  actually  made  to 
the  constitution  on  the  third  of  lest  March  to 
the  effect  "that  no  amendment  shall  be  made  to 
the  constitution  which  will  authorise  or  give 
congress  power  to  abolish  or   interfere  wuhin 
any  state  with  the  domestic  institutions  theteo^ 
including  that  of  persons  held  to  labour  or  aet- 
vitude  by  the  laws  of  the  said  state."     Slavery 
was  thus  on  the  eve  of  the  present  stru^le,  by 
the  sole  will  and  consent  of  the  North,  made 
irrevocable  in  the  Union.    Of  whom,  then,  are    , 
we  to  believe,  and  with  what  shadow  of  trath  can    | 
it  be  represented  to  us,  that  the  fight  of  the     , 
North  is  against  slavery,  or  tliat  the  secesaioQ    j' 
of  the  South  is  for  its  preservation?     Nobody    i. 
doubts  that  the  party  use  made  of  the  davo    I 
question  has  embittered  feeling  between  South    |j 
and  North,    But  the  main  party  use  of  it  has    <! 
been  for  the  raising  of  political  capital  on  behalt    1 1 
of  other  interests  than  those  of  the  slave.   Even     ; 
the  separation  of  the  South  from  these  sources    |; 
of  irritation  must  he  reckoned,  with  eveiytnors 
material  consequence  of  its  establishment  as  a    j' 
separate  republic,  among  the  changes  that  all    ' 
tend  to  clear  away  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the    ' 
way  of  a   sound  reconsideration  of  the  slave    |  \ 
system.     The  division  of  the  Union  into  two 
adjacent  republios,  one  sbve-holding,  the  other    ' 
free,  would,  in  fact,  bring  us  very  many  years    ; 
nearer  to  the  end  of  slavery  than  a  coutmuance    i' 
of  the  old  system  under  a  great  Union  pledged 
to  support  as  a  whole  the  evil  that  afflicts  a    ' 
half. 

The  Federalist  cry  of  anti-shivery  as  a  casnj    ; 
belli  is  not  altogether  a  true  issue.    We  have 
iiere  shown  what  the  cause  of  the  disruption  is    : 
not.    We  shall  show  next  week  what  the  cause   . 
of  the  disniption  is.  |, 

meanwhile,  any  one  Trho  desires  to  acquire  a 
clear  view  of  these  all- important  questions  !' 
should  read  Mi.  Spence's  book.  T^e  work  .. 
thoroughly  vindicates  its  title  :  "  The  American  i . 
Union,  its  efi'ect  on  National  Character  and 
Policy,  with  an  Inquiry  into  Secession  as  a  | 
Constitutional  Bight,  and  the  Causes  of  the  Dts-  ,  i 
ruptiou."  Mr.  Spence  has  assembled  facts  and  |j 
authorities  in  masterly  support  of  his  reasonii^,  . 
and  has  grouped  them  with  a  temperate  ana  I 
logical  clearness  tliat  cannot  fail  to  coovmce.  ,| 
He  writes  with  the  discretion  of  a  judge  who  ;; 
baa  ^  the  evidence  before  him,  strong  aad  'j 
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honest  in  Ms  own  convictions.    Hia  work  is 
publinlied  bj  Ur.  Beotley,  of  New  Bnilingtou- 


HURR4H  FOR  TEE  BOAD  ! 

It  was  once  hid  down  by  a  very  eminent 
writer,  tliat  "  man  is  the  least  transportable 
spedes  of  kggage."  He  csnnot  be  tied  up  iu 
a  parcel,  taken  down  to  a  booking-office,  and 
sent  wherever  a  cairier  roaj  clioose  to  take  him. 
Unless  he  is  a  Queea'a  messenger,  a  commercial 
traveller,  a  rural  postmanj  or  eocne  such  wander- 
ing oCGcer,  he  piclia  his  road,  and  if  there  is  no 
road  to  pick,  he  stajs  at  home.  With  everv  dis- 
position to  travel  and  see  the  world,  he  will  onlj 
move  from  his  fireside  or  his  garden  on  certain 
conditions.  In oueage  he  demands  a  pack-horse, 
goiog  ti  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour;  iu 
anolner  he  asks  for  a  "  fljlng-ooacb  ;"  and  in 
another  he  ventures  bis  limbs  in  a  four-horse 
mail.  Travelling  is  an  art,  like  ground  and 
lofty  tumbling  wbicli  oan  only  he  learnt  by 
degrees.  It  la  a  question  of  confidence.  IVom 
the  handspring  yon  go  to  the  flip-fbp,  and  from 
the  flip-^  to  the  summersault.  Tne  traveller 
who  once  bad  his  doubts  about  stage-coaches^ 
leaps  from  tbem  on  to  the  luggage  train,  and 
from  the  lu^^age-train  to  the  wild  express. 
Like  tlie  traditional  beggar  on  horseback,  he  is 
often  a  noisy  upstart.  He  will  hardly  allow  the 
poor  iron-liocsc  Svo  minutes  to  take  iu  water, 
and  grumbles  at  the  slow  speed  of  Af  ly  miles  an 

As  we  look  hack  a  few  years  into  the  past, 
we  are  aurprised  to  find  how  the  world  seems 
to  have  slirunk  up.  We  walk  distances,  three 
or  four  times  a  day  now,  which  our  grand- 
fathers used  to  regard  as  a  lane  coach  ioumcy. 
We  never  risp  early  to  eaten  a  Faddinglon 
coach  iu  these  days,  or  are  tronbled  about  the 
boorsat which  theSank  stages  start  fromChelsea. 
Ws  have  come  to  regard  Bri^itoa  as  a  place 
lying  at  our  doon,  and  Margate  as  a  sea-side 
village  flouriabing  round  the  oomer.  Birming- 
bam,  Bristol,  Dover,  Southampton,  and  Norwich, 
all  seem  to  have  drawn  nearer  to  town,  and  to 
have  sunk  into  the  character  of  London  suburbs. 

The  genii  who  have  brought  about  these 
changes  in  the  relations  of  places  are  the  hard- 
working road.makers.  They  have  bridged  over 
time  and  space,  have  tcebud  the  life  of  roan, 
when  measured  by  what  it  can  do,  and  have 
turned  withered  villages  into  thriving  cities. 
They  have  given  us  channels  as  good  as  money, 
weights  andmeasares,  orauy  other  contrivance 
for  facilitating  commerce.  Tbey  have  doubled 
the  size  of  the  poor  man's  loaf,  and  of  the  poor 
man's  £re,  and  have  clothed  thousands  who, 
but  for  them,  wontd  have  gone  naked.  Kvety 
piece  of  sound,  open,  &ee  road  is  a  good  Sama- 
ritan, that  will  not  let  the  weary  traveller  perish 
by  tlie  wayside. 

We  have  all  heard  a  good  deal  about  Roman 
roads,  and  some  of  us  have  felt  the  benefit 
arising  from  these  ancient  legacies;  bnt  many 
generations  came  and  went  before  the  great 


tborou^fare-makers  were  copied  by  our  coun- 
trymen. The  art  of  road-making  in  England  is 
not  much  more  than  a  century  old,  and  this 
gives  us  many  centuries  of  rough  "jbridle-patbs" 
m  the  dark  ages.  If  an^  devout  believer  in  the 
good  old  times  wonld  wish  to  taste  the  pleasure 
of  travelling  like  his  forefathers,  let  mm  look 
about  for  wQat  is  called  on  "nndedicnted  road" 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  He  will  find 
plenty  in  those  outskirts  where  brick-flelds  and 
market-gardens  are  ceasing  to  make  bricks  and 
Ipow  cabbages,  and  are  tnminjif  their  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  detached  villas.  An  un- 
dedicated  road  means  a  passage  still  retained  by 
the  owner  of  the  land,  and  not  Imnded  over  (^ 
the  parish  authorities  as  a  pnblio  thoroughfare, 
It  is  undedicated  to  the  local  board  of  works, 
and  dedes  the  monthly  reports  of  the  district 
surveyor,  but  it  is  dMicated  to  all  kinds  of 
slush  and  rubbish.  It  ia  generally  known  aa  the 
"  back-road"  amongst  Bcigbbouring  schools  and 
familiea,  and  is  the  terror  of  all  right-minded 

feraons  who  have  the  care  of  young  children, 
t  is  the  place  where  Tommy  loses  one  of  his- 
boots  in  tne  sacking  clay,  and  hops  home  for 
nearly  a  mile  in  a  fit  of  nervous  excitement.  It 
is  tlie  place  where  Dickv  gets  a  black  eye  or  a 
cracked  head,  because  he  will  play  at  see-saw 
across  an  old  bar-gate  put  at  the  end  of  the  road 
to  mark  its  private  character.  It  is  the  place 
where  Sarah  Jane  breaks  the  perambolator  wliile 
puslimz  it  over  the  uncovered  hole  of  a  new 
Coal-cellBr;  where  Master  Edward  spoils  two 
suits  of  clothes  in  three  weeks,  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  local  tailor ;  and  where  costermongers 
play  undisturbed  chuck-farthing  on  a  Sunday 
morning.  The  road  is  a  row  of  soft  muddy 
ridges,  formed  of  brickdust  and  wet  clay, 
looking  like  a  potato-Geld ;  and  here  and  there 
is  a  pool  of  tuick  fluid  the  colour  of  jolapt 
Some  of  the  cl^ldren,  wishing  to  make  a  war 
into  the  depths  of  this  wilderness,  have  planted 
brickbats  in  the  slush,  at  easy  distances  from 
each  other,  like  the  stepping-stones  of  brooks, 
and  on  these  the^  hop  in  defiance  of  tlie 
mud-billows  on  either  side.  Sometimes  a 
foolish  traveller,  allured  by  the  promise  of  a 
short  cut,  is  tempted  to  try  these  stepping- 
stones  in  the  undedicated  road,  bnt  he  generally 
sticks  fast  in  the  centre  of  the  swamp,  afraid  to 

Son  and  hardly  knowing  how  to  turn  back. 
casionaDy,  dnring  one  or  two  of  the  dry 
winter  and  summer  months,  the  nudedioated 
road  may  be  explored  with  safety,  but  for  four- 
fifths  of  tlie  year  it  is  an  impassable  bog  an- 
nounced "  to  be  let  on  building  leases." 

On  some  such  roads  as  these,  in  the  good  old 
times,  the  Eoglisli  traveller  made  his  weary  pil- 
grimage. He  trusted  to  nature,  and  soon  be- 
came aware  that  nature  only  provides  the  raw 
material  of  roadways,  TLe  "  merry  greenwood," 
about  which  so  many  fancy  romances  have  been 
written,  must  have  been  often  aa  moist  and  un- 
tidy as  a  Boaveuxer'a  yard,  while  outaide  the 
magic  limits  of  the  brave  old  oaks,  the  path* 
ways  must  havs  been  moats  in  the  raiuy  season. 

The  first  act  of  parliament  in  wliich  a  regular 
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pcof  JBicn  is  made  for  the  formatiaa  and  repui  of 
roods  ia  Englsad,  is  tlic  statute  koown  u  tho 
tventj-eightiL  of  Fbilip  and  Mary  ^about  1S551. 
The  preamble  to  this  statute  describes  the  roads 
ns  "  tedioos  and  noisome  to  traveL  on,"  ucd 
dangerous  to  passengers  and  carciages.  TJuder 
its  poven  two  sarrejon  o(  hi^hwajs  were  to 
be  cnosen  uumall;  in  ever;  parish,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  all  parishes  were  obli^d,  according 
to  llieir  respective  ability,  to  provide  labourers, 
oarriagesi  tools,  &c.,  for  four  dajs  eacb  jear,  to 
work  upon  tbe  roads  under  the  oirection  of  the 
surveyors.  Rnde  as  this  system  was,  it  was  consi- 
dered lerj  perfect  even  up  to  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Secono,  when,  owing  to  the  increase  of 
carriages,  particularly  about  London,  it  became 
necessary  to  adopt  a  more  effective  plan,  and  tlie 
toll  syfitem,  therefore,  made  its  first  appearance. 
This  system,  however,  was  not  placed  upon  aay- 
thing  lika  a  solid  footing,  any  more  uian  the 
roatG  were,  until  about  1767,  when  it  was  ex- 
tended to  the  gnat  roads  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  while  tnecontributionsof labour,  under 
the  old  act,  were  confined  to  the  cross  or 
ooantry  roads. 

London  was  no  better  than  the  country  in 
these  days,  althoogh  "good  and  tmc  scaven- 
gers" were  chosen  annuaUv  in  many  of  the 
parishes,  and  it  mav  date  all  its  improvements 
Qoder  foot  to  Ike  Westminster  Paving  Act  of 
1762.  The  streets,  at  tlus  time,  were  often 
ditches,  obstructed  with  stalls,  sheds,  sign-posts, 
and  various  other  projections.  Each  inhabitant 
paved  the  space  in  front  of  his  own  door,  accord- 
ing to  his  fancy,  or  his  means,  and  tbe  result 
generallv  was  to  give  the  passeugeis  a  foot  way 
of  e^-snaped  stones,  such  as  we  may  now  find 
in  tlie  outskirts  of  Birmingham,  Leicester,  or 
Nottingham.  Those  only  who  have  walked  a 
few  mi^  on  these  half-buried  globes  in  not  over- 
thick  boots,  can  realise  the  ^nv  sufi'ered  by 
our  unfortunate  forefathers.  K.erb-stoiies  were 
unknown  in  London  a  century  ago,  and  the 
carriage-way  was  undivided  from  the  footway, 
except  in  a  few  of  the  principal  streets,  where 
clioined  posts  or  wooden  railii^  were  fixed  at 
the  aide,  as  they  are  still  Qicd  in  some  of  the 
old  suburbs.  A  constant  struggle  was  made  bv 
the  passengers  to  get  the  wall,  as  it  was  called, 
and  so  avoid  a  little  of  the  slosh  thrown  up  from 
the  gutter  in  the  centre.  The  etiquette  of  the 
wall  was  even  laid  down  in  books,  and  fixed  in 
that  saying  which  gives  that  side  to  tho  weakest. 
"  In  the  last  age,"  uid  Dr.  Johoson, "  when  my 
I  mother  lived  in  Iiondon,  tliere  were  two  sets  of 
people,  those  who  gave  tbe  wall,  and  those  wl 
took  it — the  peaceable  and  the  quarrelson 
Now,  it  is  fixed  that  every  man  keens  to  the 
right,  or,  if  ooe  is  takingthle  wall, aiuither yields 
it,  and  it  is  never  a  dispute."  Since  that  time 
the  rule  has  been  changed,  at  least  for  drivers, 
as  we  niay  learn  pleasantly  from  the  following 
epigram: 

Tba  rnls  of  tb*  load  is  a  parsdox  qaiM, 
In  driving  joar  ouriags  along ; 

If  yon  go  10  the  Igft  you  an  tan  lo  go  right, 
If  you  go  to  tilt  right  yoa  go  wrong. 


The  plan  for  extending  tumpike-roads  ttota 
London  to  distant  parts  of  tlie  country  met  with 
tbe  most  violent  protective  oppositioo.  A  cer- 
tain BInndford  waggoner,  hatiaed  down  in  tlie 
pages  ot  anecdote,  gave  exptesaion  t  o  the  popular  ' 
opinion.  "Roads,  he  said,  "on'y  be  ([ood  for 
tiling — for  waggon-drivin'.  I  on'y  wont 
-foot  width  in  a  leane,  an'  arl  the  rest  may 
goo  to  the  devil.  The  gentry  ought  to  stcay  at 
whoam,  rot  'em,  an'  not  run  gossippin'  oop  and 
deown  the  coontry." 

This  intelligent  native  knew  exactly  what  he 
nas  talking  sMut,  and  was  not  out  of  tune  with  j 
his  age.  Tiie  counties  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Londnn  petitioned  parliament  against  the  ex- 
tension of  turnpike-roads,  on  the  ground  that 
the  remoter  counties  would  be  able,  from  the 
comparative  cheapness  of  labour  in  them,  to  sell 
their  produce  in  London  at  a  much  lower  rate 
than  tliey  could  do.  Tbey  oomphdned  that  their 
rents  would  be  reduced,  and  cultivation  ruined 
by  the  new  system.  The  new  system,  however, 
ike  many  other  reforms,  was  carried  out  in 
jpite  of  tliis  narrow-minded  opposition,  and  the 
croakers  woke  up,  in  a  few  years  afterwords,  to 
And  themselves  richer  than  ever, 

Tlie  improvement  of  roads,  when  once  begun, 
iroceedea  rapidly  enough,  because  good  roads 
.lelped,  more  than  anything,  to  increase  our 
capital  and  popuUtion.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  onr  forefathers  were  more  benighted 
than  we  are,  or  that  we  have  no  men,  like  the 
Blandford  viaggoaet,  thriving  amongst  us.  Uon- 
kind,  we  may  feel  pretty  sure,  always  liked  good 
roads,  good  lights,  good  police,  and  all  the  ad- 
juncts of  our  well-advertised  civilisation;  bnt 
Llie;  could  only  get  these  things  by  the  force  of 
numbers.  R(m^  lights,  and  constables  have  to 
be  paid  for  bv  somethiog  like  a  poll-tax,  and  the 
fewer  the  polls,  the  heavier  the  ouiden  for  each 
individual. 

Even  now  we  could  double  our  police  without 
feeling  too  secure  in  our  "castles,"  but  we  are 
held  back  from  indulging  in  this  luxury  by  con- 
sidering the  rates.  We  often  grumble  that  a 
Eolicemon  can  never  be  found  when  he  is  wonted, 
y  which  we  mean  that  these  officers  are  not  as 
numerous  as  iamp.posta,  but  we  forget  that  tbe 
remedy  is  in  our  own  hands,  and  that  we  Okn 
have  any  number  of  constables  if  we  choose  to  pay 
for  them. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  take  up  anyr  Ixx^ 
which  deals  with  the  last  century,  without 
coming  upon  whole  chapters  describing  the  mise- 
ries of  travelling.  People  who  hod  any  state  t^i- 
pearauce  to  keep  up  were  the  most  unlucky  of 
all,  for  walking  on  the  side-path  was  better  tliui 
riding  on  the  rough  fiinty  roods,  and  riding  on 
horseoack  was  better  than  travelling  in  a  car- 
riage. Dukes,  lords,  ambassadors,  and  persons 
of  dignity,  were  in  a  position  like  that  in  which 
Lhe  Irishman  found  himself  when  the  bottom  of 
Ills  sedan-chair  came  out,  which  made  him  think 
ihat  he  mwht  as  well  walk,  if  it  were  not  for 
lhe  look  of  tbe  thing.  Goods  of  all  kinds  in 
Scotland  were  conveyed  on  horseback  for  spaed 
and  cheapness ;  even  oatmeal,  coals,  turf,  straw. 
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BJid  haj,  being  carried  in  this  waj  for  short  dtB- 
tances  A  set  of  people  known  by  the  name  of 
cadjiers,  who  have  gnea  a.  word  to  onr  slimg 
dictionaries,  plied  regaiwly  between  different 
plneea,  selUng  salt,  fish,  poultry,  eggB,  and 
earthenware.  These  tbings  were  carried  ou 
pack-horses,  in  sacks  or  baskets  susjiended  on 
escii  side  of  the  animal.  In  carrying  gocda 
Vtween  distant  places  it  waa  neeeBsary  to  em- 
ploy a  cart,  as  all  that  a  horse  covUd  carry 
on  his  back  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  a 
long  journey.  These  carriers,  if  we  indudo 
delaja,  often  went  at  the  rate  of  a  gnarter  of  a 
mile  nn  hour !  Mr.  J.  R.  McOulloch  recordsit 
as  a  fact  that  the  common  carrier  from  Selkirk  to 
Edinburgh,  tkirly-eight  miles  distant,  required 
aforiKighl  for   nis  jonmey  tetween  the  two 

? laces,  going  and  returning!  The  wad,  it  muat 
e  said,  waa  originally  one  of  the  most  daiu^erons 
in  the  whole  eountjy,  for  a  laigc  part  of  it  lay 
in  the  bottom  of  a  difftriet  cajlea  Oala-waler, 
from  the  name  of  the  chief  atream,  the  chancel 
of  the  water  being,  when  not  flooded,  the  track 
chosen  as  t^  most  level,  and  the  easiest  to 
travel  in. 

Between  the  largest  cities,  says  the  same 
authority,  Uie  means  of  traTelling  were  very 
little  better.  In  1678,  an  agreenient  was  made 
to  ran  a  coach  between  Sdinbni^h  and  Glasgow, 
a  distance  of  fortj-fonr  miles,  irtiich  was  to  be 
drawn  by  six  horses,  and  to  perform  the  ioumey 
from  Glasgow  to  Edmburgh  and  back  innr  days. 
Even  a  centniy  later  it  took  a  day  and  a  half  lor 
the  stage-coani  to  travel  from  Ediubni^h  to 
GBasgow. 

As  late  as  1768,  there  was  but  one  stage- 
coach from  EdinbiLrgh  to  London,  which  set 
out  once  a  month,  taking  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen days  to  perform  the  journey.  In  1630,  sii 
or  seven  coaches  set  out  each  day  from  both 
ends  on  the  same  road,  and  the  time  for  execut- 
ing the  joumev  was  reduced  to  about  forty- 
eight  houTs.  now,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say, 
1hat  by  the  Post-office  limited  mail  expresa 
train,  we  may  travel  tlie  same  distance  od  a 
'Comfortable  conch  in  ten  hours  and  a  half. 

At  tiiis  time  the  "(ranking"  of  letters  waa 
a  valuable  privilege  conceded  to  members  of 
parliament,  and  oliera  in  anthority,  and  largely 
tised  for  the  accommodation  of  their  friends. 
The  Post-offloe  managers  complain  very  loudlv 
of  the  strange  articles  at  present  sent  through 
the  post,  but  in  those  days  their  complaints 
were  much  louder.  The  "franking,"  which 
began  with  letters,  gradually  extended  to  small 
parcels;  from  small  parcels  it  got  to  cover  large 
ones,  end  at  la£t  the  mail-carriers  were  very 
much  sliocked  at  seeing  a  huge  featber-hed 
retiigtered  as  a  free  letter.  Inquiry,  indigna- 
tion, an  improved  system  of  mail' carrying,  the 
extension  of  popolation  and  correspondence, 
and  reduced  chai^  for  postage,  at  last  put  an 
end  to  the  franking  privilege. 

While  almost  anybody  could  rob  the  post 
through  this  abused  "  free-liat,"  the  poor  mails 
wcrejusLas  ill-treated  on  the  road.  The  most 
feeble  thief  of  the  day  conhl  nb  a  poatboy. 


and  rob  him  b^  the  most  feeble  contrivance. 
The  french  mail  was  often  stopped  on  its  road 
to  Dover  by  a  piece  of  string  stretched  across 
the  entrance  of  Kent-street,  Borough.  ITiis 
caught  the  horse's  iega,  caused  him  to  stumble, 
and  throw  the  postboy  off,  who  returned  to  the 
chief  office,  and  coolly  reported  the  loss  of  his 
mail-bapB.  Kural  postmen  were  always  ready 
to  he  ronbed  bj  any  stranger  who  appeared  or 
the  road,  and  it  was  long  before  stn^ -coachmen, 
fed,  as  they  were,  with  lying  stones  about  the 
daring  of  iancy  highwaymen,  had  courage  not 
to  Etond  and  deliver  at  the  first  impudent  sum- 
mons. He  featber-heds,  so  liberal^  fr^ked  at 
the  expense  of  the  country,  were  very  often 
carried  off  into  oriminal  bonds^,  and  few  tax- 
payers can  help  rejoicing  at  this  punishment  of 
their  enemies, 

!Ub.  Saudel  Skiles,  in  his  recent  I^es  of 
the  Engineers,  has  collected  from  vai'i< 
sources  a  number  of  smnsing  details  about 
English  roads  and  road-travelling  in  the  last 
century.  In  1690,  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper 
pobtely  described  Sussex  as  a  "sink  of  about 
fourteen  miles  broad."  People  in  some  parts 
Ttsed  to  travel  by  swimming;  and  it  was  almost 
as  difficult  for  old  people  to  get  to  church  in 
Sussex  during  winter  as  it  was  in  the  Lincoln 
Pens,  where  they  rowed  there  in  boats.  Fuller 
once  saw  an  old  lady  being  drawn  to  chu: 
in  her  own  coach  by  the  aid  of  six  ox 
The  Snsscx  roads  were  so  bad  as  to  p 
into  a  b_y-word.  A  contemporary  says  that 
in  travelling  through  a  slough  of  extraordlnan- 
miryness,  it  used  to  be  calkd  "  the  Sussex  bit 
of  the  road  ;"  and  he  satirically  adds,  that  the 
reason  wliy  the  Sussex  girls  were  so  lorg-linibed 
was  because  of  the  tenacity  of  the  mud  in  tbst 
county ;  the  practice  of  pulling  the  foot  out  of 
it  by  the  strcngthof  the  ankle  tending  to  stretd) 
the  muscle  and  lengthen  the  bone. 

The  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
were  as  had  as  those  in  Sussex.  Cheitsey  waa 
a  two  days'  journey  from  town  ;  and  Lord 
Hervey,  writing  from  Kensington  in  1736,  says : 
"The  road  from  this  place  to  London  is  so  in- 
famously bad  that  we  live  here  in  the  same 
solitude  as  we  would  do  if  cast  upon  a  rock  in 
the  middle  of  the  ocean ;  and  all  the  Londoners 
tell  us  that  there  is  between  them  and  us  an 
impassable  gulf  of  mud."  Royal  carriages  stack 
fast  in  the  mud  for  hours  together,  defying  all 
efforts  to  remove  lliem. 

It  was  only  a  few  of  the  main  roads  out  of 
London  that  were  in  any  way  practicable  for 
coaches.  On  the  occasion  of  any  state  visit^ 
bbourers  went  before  the  royal  train  to  mend 
the  ways.  Judges  were  thrown  into  bog-boles 
while  going  on  circuit,  and  kept  the  jui~~~ 
waiting  whue  tbey  were  being  dug  out.  fioi 
times  they  fell  into  slougbs,  and  had  to  bs 
hauled  out  by  plough-horses. 

It  was  said,  in  1752,  that  a  Londoner  would 
no  more  think  of  travelling  into  the  west  of 
England  Tor  pleasure,  than  of  going  to  Kubia. 
"  Of  all  the  eutsed  roads,"  says  Arthur  Young 
in  1769,  "that  era  dii^raced  this  kingdom  ia 
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the  verj  oges  of  bubarism,  none  ever  eqaalled 
\  tLat  from  Billericaj  to  TilWy.  It  is  for  near 
ttrelve  miles  so  narioir  that  a  moose  cannot 
psES  b;  any  carria^  I  aaw  a  fellow  creep 
ucder  nis  waggon  to  assist  me  to  lift,  if  p<»- 
aible,  m;  cbaise  over  a  hedge.  To  add  to  all 
tlie  infwnoiis  cjicumstsiices  which  occur  to 
pkgue  a  traveller,  I  must  not  forget  the  efer- 
muj  mectijig  vrith  chalk  waggons,  themselves 
frequently  aluck  fast,  till  a  collection  of  them 
are  m  the  same  situation,  and  twenty  or  thirty 
hordes  may  be  tacked  to  each  to  draw  them  out, 
j  one  by  one."  In  Essex,  fpnerally,  ho  foundthe 
'  roads  full  of  ruts  "  of  an  incredible  depth ;"  he 
\  found  the  turnpike-road  between  Bury  &nd  Sud- 
bury in  Safiblic,  as  bad  "as  any  nnmeaded  lane 
in  Wiiles;"  full  of  ponds  of  liquid  dirt,  and 
horse-laminff  flints.  Between  Titsworth  and 
Oiford  he  found  the  turnpike-road,  as  it  was 
called,  sbonnding  in  loose  atones,  as  large  aa  a 
man's  iiead,  and  full  of  holes,  snd  deep  ruts  ; 
from  Gloucester  to  Newnliam,  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles,  he  found  another  "cursed  road," 
"  infamoosly  stony,  with  ruta  all  the  way ;"  and 
from  NewnDam  to  Chepstow  he  describes  the 
road  as  a  series  of  hills,  like  "the  roofs  of 
houses  joined." 

Going  to  the  north,  a  short  time  afterwards, 
this  untortunate  hut  obserrant  traveller  found 
the  roads  no  better  in  that  quarter.  Between 
BJchmond  and  Darlington  they  were  "  like  to 
dislocate  his  bones ;"  and  when  he  has  to  speak 
of  the  roads  in  Lancashire,  he  foams  with  rage. 
He  cautions  ns  to  avoid  them  as  we  would  the 
Evil  One,  for  he  measured  ruts  in  them  four  feet 
deep,  that  were  foil  of  floating  mud. 

The  roads  in  the  Midland  Counties,  and  in 
'  Kent,  were  no  better.  When.  Mr.  Bennie,  the 
engineer,  was  engaged  in  surveying  the  Weald 
with  a  view  to  the  cutting  of  a  canal  thran^h  it 
in  180S,  he  found  the  conntry  almost  destitute 
of  practicable  roads. 

In  Tforthamptonsbire,  the  only  way  of  getting 
along  some  of  the  tmun  roads  in  ramy  weather 
was  Dv  swimming;  Even  now  it  is  no  uncom- 
,  moQ  tning,  as  I  can  testify  by  personal  observa- 
tion, to  find  miles  of  the  railway  from  Bliaworth 
to  Peterborough  under  water  during  the  wet 
;  acBSon.  All  over  the  countiy  inland  light- 
houses —  land  beacons  —  were  humaneiv  sta- 
tioned to  keep  benighted  traveUers  out  of  quag- 
mires, ponds,  and  bi^.  In  Staffordshire,  before 
the  great  network  ofcanaia  wna  made,  the  roads 
1  were  ao  bad,  and  so  much  like  roads  in  eveiy 
other  part  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  carriage  of 
eai'thennare  in  panniers  was  one  shilling  per 
ton  per  mile,  or  eight  shillinga  for  a  journey  of 
ten  miles.  This,  too,  was  In  the  days  of  tlie 
great  artist-manufactnrer— Wedgwood. 

Modes  of  trarelling  changed  with  the  gradual 
improvement  of  the  roads.  The  foot  passengers 
occasionally  took  to  horse,  while  ladies  rode  on 
pillions,  or  in  horse-Utters.  Paok-horaes  gave 
way  to  carriers'  carta  and  wagons,  and  the 
I  latter  heavy  rumbling  vehicles,  which  did  more 
to  wear  out  good  roads  than  any  monsters  ever 
I    bamed    by  coach-boilders,  were   largely  sup- 


planted by  stage-coaches  about  1650.  The 
waggons  crawled  along,  perhaps,  at  the  rate  of 
ten  miles  in  twelve  houn,  but  tue  atage-coaches, 
with  much  joltingi  were  able  to  reach  four  miles 
an  hour.  The  wegsons  were  solid,  slow,  and 
saie,  while  the  coaches  were  high  and  unsafe, 
and  their  drivers  were  drunken  bullies.  No 
change  in  the  mode  of  travelling  was  carried 
out  without  a  noisy  agitation  against  it.  Class  '  i 
interests  were  as  cI^otous  then  as  they  are 
now,  and  as  desirous  that  their  particular  buEi-  j 
nesB  should  he  regarded  as  beyond  improve- 

The  condition  of  the  road  to  Tork  in  the  last 

century  ia  never  considered  in  the  popular  ac-  i : 

count  of  Dick  Turpin's  half-Iegendacj  nde.    He  " 
is  represented  mcontcd  on  a  fiery  blood  mare, 

leaping  over  carts  aud  toll-bars,  and  flying  along  | 

a  Jiard,  smooth  ground  granite  road,  like  a  ' 

jockey  at  iEpaom.    This  is  the  fancy  picture,  ;' 

and  it  is  almost  a  pity  to  disturb  it.    The  York  j ' 

road  in  most  places  was  like  those  whicli  made  '| 
Arthur  Young  so  savage;  and  bold  I'urpin's 

pace  may  have  been  a  broken  amble  of  four  li 

In  1754  the  first  "flying  coach"  was  esta-   || 
bliahed  by  a  knot  of  Mancneater  men  to  run    'i 
between  tiiat  town  and  London.     Their  notion 
of  "  flying"  was  to  do  the  journey  in  four  days    I ' 
and  a  half,  and  yet  this  moderate  speed  was     ' 
looked  upon  with  distmat.   Lord  Campbell  tells    '| 
us  that  he  was  warned  not  to  travel  by  Palmer's 
improved  mail-coaches,  the  first   velucles   that    \\ 
ventured  upon  eight  miles  an  hour,  towards  the    i 
close  of  the  last  ccntuiT,    He  was  told  of  cer-   ! 
tain  passengers  who  had  come  through  by  these   i 
coaches  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  and  had    ' 
died  of  apoplexy  from  the  n^idity  of  the  motion. 
This  eight  miles  an  hour  was  afterwards  in-   1 
creased  to  ten  or  twelve,  with  the  improvement   ' 
in  the  leading  lines  of  road ;  md  at  the  latter 
point  the  rate  of  fast  traveUiuf  stopped,  until 
the  best  road  ot  all  was  made— the  railroad. 

The  raflway  reports,  just  iaaucd  by  the  Board    ' 
of  Trade,  give  ua  a  full  statistical  account  of 
what  our  railroads  now  irre.    The  miles  opened 
inlS60  for  regnlartrafficinthetruitcd  Kingdom 
were   nearly  ten  thousand  ive  hundred.     The 
travelleia  during  the  same  year,  also  in_  Uie    ! 
United  Kingdom,  were  one  hundred  and  siity- 
three  milHons  and  a  half,  besides  nearly  fifty    i 
thousand  holders  of  season  tickets,  who  probably 
made  many  journeys.    Altogether  there  must  j 
have  been  nearly  six  jonmeys  in  the  year  for   ' 
eac)i  member  of  our  population.     The  trains  of 
all  kinds  travelled  more  than  one  hundred  and 
two  millions  of  miles,  or  Tnore  than  four  thoa-    ' 
sand  times  round  the  world.    Three  hundred   | 
and  fifty-seven  thousand  and  more   dogs,  'and    ; 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  horses,  made  rail-   ' 
way  journeys   during   the   same   period.     He    m 
goods  traffic  repreaented  the  carnage  of  over   i: 
twelve  millions  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  and   :  i 
nearly  ninety  milhons  of  tons  of  minerals  and    |' 
general  merchandise.    The  receipts  of  our  rail- 
ways,  from   all   kinda   of  traffic,    were  nearij    1 1 
twenty-eight  millions    sterling  (equal  to   tbie    j 
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interest  on  our  national  debt),  a  little  lets  than 
oue-ltalf  of  wliich  came  from  paasengers  and  the 
iniiils,  and  the  rest,  or  largest  lialf,  from  goods. 
The  expenditure  of  the  compajiies  was  about 
forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  Kioaa  receipts,  leav- 
'iug  fourteen  millioiis  and  a  half  sterling  as  the  net 
receipts.  The  compensation  paid  for  accidents 
and  fossea  amounted  to  a  little  over  one  hondred 
.-md  eighty-one  thousand  pounds.  The  rolling 
stock  comprised  five  thousand  eight  hundred  lo- 
comotives, over  fifteen  Ihonsana  passenger  en- 
gines, and  nearly  one  Imndrcd  and  eighty-one 
thousand  waggons  for  goods.  Comparing  "i860 
with  1859,  the  passengers  (or  joumeyaj  were 
iacreased  nearly  fourteen  millions,  the  minerals 
nearly  nine  millions  of  tons,  the  receipts  more 
than  two  niillioos  sterling,  and  the  miles  tra- 
velltd  nearly  nine  millions.  The  trains  run  in 
the  coarse  of  last  year  were  upwards  of  ten 
thousand  a  day. 

The  inland  roads  of  Great  Britam,  however, 
C!in  never  lose  their  importance  as  great  feeding 
arteries  of  towns,  even  under  any  possible  exten- 
sion of  railways.  They  have  been  chiefiy  made 
nhat  Ihev  are  bv  the  greatest  engineers,  and 
some  of  the  works  of  Bennie  and  Telford  of  this 
kind  need  not  hide  their  heads  by  the  side  of  the 
famous  Aipine  Simplon.  Leavmg  the  railway 
behind  us,  at  any  pomt,  wo  may  find  much  to  be 
proud  of  amongst  our  monuments  of  road-making 
on  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys  of  our  country. 
What  we  have  got,  however,  should  not  blind 
us  'to  what  we  have  not  got,  and  while  six 
bridges,  practically  dosed  by  a  toll,  aie  spanning 
the  river  Thames  between  Chelsea  and  South- 
wark,  we  ooglit  not  to  consider  our  road-making 
thoranglily  finished. 


THE  BLACE  UILL. 

In  the  higldands  of  Bavaria,  shut  out  fron 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  rocky  crags  and  inac 
cessible  hills,  lies  the  dark  and  gloomy  valley  o 
the  Sitte,  a  valley  which,  in  olden  times,  was 
held  to  be  hannted  by  evil  spirits,  and  doomed 
to  all  forms  of  sinfol  sorrow,  but  which,  to 
modem  understanding,  would  only  betakei 
disease  and  madness,  and  the  crimes  springjing 
tmlurally  from  poverty,  ignorance,  and  isolauon. 
The  inhabitants  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
very  lowest  class ;  for,  save  the  pneat  and  ma- 
^strate,  not  an  edncated  man  of  good  social 
condition  lived  in  the  shadow  of  those  gloomy 
hills  to  give  his  better  thoughts  and  a  brighter 
example  to  the  poorer  and  Ims  instructed.  Con- 
sequently, the  people  were  rough  and  ignorant, 
sunk  insuperstition,  narrow-minded  and  bigoted, 
holding  to  all  the  prejudices  of  a  worn-out 
time,  and  making  their  very  religion  but  the 
cause  of  strife  and  delnsion.  They  liad  aban- 
doned the  more  innoceot  and  picturesqae  de- 
ceptions of  the  ancient  diorcli  to  adopt  m  their 
stead  the  wildest  canons  of  the  "  devil-creed," 
and  tiiey  mixed  up  the  idea  of  sorcery  and 
magic  and  witchcraft  with  everything  unaccus- 
tomed in  man  or  ungenial  iu  nature.  There 
were  not  half  a  dosen  people  in  this  lonely 


Bavarian  valley  who  did  not  believe  in  man's 
direct  dealings  with  the  devil. 

Excepting  the  two  officials  already  spoken  o4 
the  chief  man  of  the  district  was  Frederic  of  the 
Black  Mill,  commonly  called  the  Black  Miller  of 
Sittenthal.  He  was  a  man  of  some  understand- 
ing and  considerable  property,  but  of  the  worst 
hie  reputation.  A  bad  son,  a  bad  husbajid, 
I  bad  father,  unsocial  as  a  neighbour,  bard 
and  tyrannical  as  a  master,  he  had  not  fulfilled 
one  of  the  relations  of  life  with  credit  or  esteem. 
Cruel  to  his  dependents  and  insolent  to  his 
superiors,  a  man  so  fierce  and  aibilrary  that 
none  but  the  stoutest-heaited  dace  oppose  liim, 
he  found  himself  master  in  a  world  oi  slaves — a 
master  who  had  never  known,  ruth  or  justice. 
His  father,  the  old  miller,  hod  long  lived  in 
daily  dread  of  some  murderona  violence  ftom 
him;  and  even  yet  were  to  be  seen  the  Uoodr 
stains  ou  the  oaken  floor,  and  the  deep  dents  on 
tlie  wall,  where  once  the  Black  Miller  liad  struck 
the  old  man  with  on  aie,  and  very  nearly  sent 
him  to  the  world  beyond  the  grave  ere  his  time 
was  come.  And  still  remained  on  the  massive 
doors  the  lieavy  bolts  and  bars,  and  locks  and 
chains,  by  which  the  father  liad  sought  to  pro- 
tect himself  against  his  son's  madness  ana  re- 
venge. Indeed,  there  were  nnt  wanting  wit- 
nesses to  swear  that  when  ha  lay  sick  and  fail- 
ing, his  son  had  dragged  him  from  his  bed,  and 
flnng  liim  down  the  stone  steps  in  front  of  ti« 
mill ;  saying  that  ha  had  lived  long  enough,  and 
what  room  was  tiiere  in  the  world  for  such  a 
worn-out  old  wretch  as  he  ?  So  that  when  he 
died,  a  few  days  later,  the  ghastly  siiadow  of 

Ccide  and  murder  had  mtfed  through  the 
e,  hut  none  were  bold  enough  to  seize  that 
shadow,  and^veit  the  bodily  form  of  accusation 
and  evidence.  The  stem  savage  went  on  employ- 
ing all  iiis  energies  and  invention  in  torturing 
the  victims  dependent  on  him. 

The  "  house  -  mother,"  Barbara,  a  gentle, 
timid,  weak-minded  woman,  patient  and  saintly 
enough,  but  without  even  a  slave's  facnlt^  of 
self-assertion  or  defence,  was  bis  chief  victuni 
and  he  did  not  spare  her.  He  never  spoka  to 
her  save  by  the  moat  insulting  names  and 
epithets  j  he  beat  her  daily,  with  or  without 

SroTOcalaon,  and  ever  without  intentional  of- 
mce  1  and  not  oiUy  beat  her,  as  any  ill-tem- 
pered man  might  have  beaten  an  unloved  wife, 
but  carried  his  violence  to  the  very  limits  of 
murder.  Indeed,  he  would  have  murdered  her, 
and  tlut  more  than  once,  had  she  not  been  de- 
fended by  her  sons,  whose  love  for  their  poor 
down-troddeu,  broken-spirited  mother  was  the 
most  pathetic  thing  in  all  this  mournful  tragedy. 
Once  he  struck  lier  so  bmtally  on  her  head  that 
she  was  rendered  unconscious  for  many  weeks, 
and  indeed  never  quite  recovered  the  nse  of  her 
small  brain ;  and  once  he  broke  lier  arm  with  a 
blow  from  the  back  of  an  axe ;  besides  cutting 
and  wounding  her  with  knives,  hatcliets,  sharp- 

Kiiited  stones,  or  anything  else  dangerous  aai 
ndy.  Aud  not  conLent  with  tliis  more  active 
manner  of  ill  usa^'C,  the  Black  Miller  went 
into  other  and  even  more  humiliating  details. 
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He  would  absient  himself  for  weeks,  taHuiig  all 
Mie  monej  with  him,  and  locking  up  Ihe  faiiiilj 
stores,  so  tlmt  the  ynSo  and  children  were  nearl; 
famished  to  deatji  during  his  stay ;  a  coatingenc; 
tiiat  saTe  increased  zest  to  his  pleasures ;  and 
then  ne  would  come  bactemptj-handed,  miser  as 
lie  Wis  having  spent  all  hb  money,  frequently 
amounting  to  important  sums,  ou  the  most 
abandoned  women  of  the  neiglibouring  towns ; 
l^  some  of  whom — notably  one  woman  named 
Hopfgartner  —  he  had  lai^  families  publicly 
acknowled^d  and  sumptuously  supported.  To 
the  twelve  children  borne  him  by  poor  Barbara 
he  bad  never  beeo  friend  or  father.  Of  those 
twelve  only  five  now  remained  alive,  and  more 
than  one  peison  said  that  tiie  Black  Miller  had 
murdered  the  others ;  while  some  ssid  shud- 
deringly,  having  devoted  himself  to  the  Devil, 
he  litut  killed  them  according  to  the  terms  of 
his  bond,  and  to  save  his  own  soul  for  yet  a  few 

f;ars  longer.  He  made  his  sons  his  day-lahoareis, 
ut  gave  them  only  blows  and  curses  for  their 
wages ;  his  daughters  were  his  house  servants — 
house  servautainraga,  shoeless  and  half-starved, 
beaten  and  ill-treated  like  their  mother ;  to  none 
of  them  was  he  even  human,  but  more  like  a 
fierce  wild  beast. 

The  family  consisted  of  two  girls  aad  two 
bOTs,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Conrul,  was  eight- 
ancl-twentj,  the  youngest,  Kuniguode,  eighteen ; 
a  stable-lEid  of  tnirteen,  who  lived  in  the  mill, 
but  at  a  remote  part  of  the  house  where  he 
could  hear  very  littlej  and  Wagner,  a  day- 
IcJHiaier,  who,  witli  his  wife,  inhabit^  a  smul 
cottage,  or  le«n-to,  by  the  aide.  It  was  a  loueW 
God-lorgotten  place  altogether,  that  old  Black 
Mill  of  Sitteutiial ;  far  removed  from  any  other 
habitation,  and  stiiL  farther  isolated  by  the  evil 
repntatiou  which  it  had  gwued  both  in  the  past 
and  present.  For  common  report  said  that  it 
was  liauntcd  by  ghosts  and  evil  spirits,  and  still 
the  belated  traveller,  passing  near,  might  hear 
shrieks  and  groans  and  cries  and  the  soils  of 
frightened  worn  en,  and  theshrill  screams  of  young 
duidren  borne  on  the  dead  night  air  in  a  very 
tumult  of  crime  and  despair  commingled.  There- 
fore, though  the  wife  was  known  to  be  a  good 
and  pious  woman,  and  the  sons  fine,  indnstnons, 
honest  lads,  who  remained  in  their  present  tor- 
ture only  because  of  their  mother  and  that  they 
might  stand  between  her  and  their  father's  vio- 
lence, yet  the  prejudices  of  the  neighlraurs  were 
too  strong  to  be  overcome,  and  weeks  would 
pass  without  a  aoul  of  honest  fame  daring  to 
venture  within  the  shadow  of  that  gloomy  and 
accursed  place. 

On  the  fith  of  August,  1817,  the  Black 
HJllcr  suddenly  disappeared.  No  one  knew 
what  had  become  of  him,  or  whither  lie  had 

Erne;  but  his  life  was  so  evil  and  his  habits  so 
ffleaa  that  no  one  was  astoiushed  at  anything 
he  might  do :  and  what  if  the  devil,  his  father, 
liad  carried  him  off  bodily  at  lost  ?  It  was  what 
the  world  of  Sittenthal  looked  for,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  thev  were  not  to  be  disappointed.  The 
mill  family  kept  quite  quiet  for  some  time,  but 
oa  the  lllh  ofOctober  poor  half-witted  Barbara 


went  to  lodge  tieratatement  with  the  magistrate, 
tn-o  months  after  her  husband's  disappear- 
ance. She  said  bow  the  miller  had  gone,  taking 
with  him  all  liis  ready  money  and  baok  bills, 
leaving  them  nothiog  to  eat,  and  no  money  to 
buy  food;  leaving  them,  in  fact,  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  without  some  assistance  they  must 
have  starved,  for  they  were  unable  to  touch  his 
rents,  or  sell  his  stores  without  legal  authorisa- 
tion. The  magistrate  heard  the  mill-wife's  story, 
rubbed  his  chio,  looked  at  her  hard,  and  thought ; 
then  decided  to  give  her  letters  of  administration, 
and  power  to  act  until  such  time  as  tlie  Black 
Miller  cliose  to  reappear.  Barbai'a  paid  the 
gentleman  heavily,  and  smiled  as  she  returned 
to  her  home.  Then  she  and  her  sons  entered 
iuto  the  peaceful  occupation  of  the  Bhick  Mill, 
its  lands,  aod  revenues,  waiting  for  the  time  until 
the  miller  would  return. 

For  more  than  a  year  they  led  the  most  con- 
tented and  undisturbed  life  possible.  From  a 
very  sink  of  enmity,  strife,  and  discord,  the  old 
doomed  bouse  became  a  comparative  heaven  of 
ease,  silence,  and  love.  As  Barbara  and  the  sons 
had  always  been  respected,  the  people  were  not 
sorry  to  be  able  to  show  them  many  kindly  atten- 
tions, and  thus  to  prove  to  them  tiuit  their 
former  repugnance  had  been  to  the  father  onlf, 
and  in  nowise  eonnected  with  themselves.  This 
one  brief  year  was  the  most  prosperous  and  con- 
tented, outwardly,  that  the  family  at  the  Block 
Mill  had  evec  known. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  miller  had 
been  carried  off  boilily  by  the  devil;  indeed, 
many  of  the  villagers  swore  that  they  had  seen 
liis  tortured  ghost,  and  heard  bis  awful  cries, 
as  his  former  flatterer  and  friend  hod  now 
become  Ms  urnparing  torturer  and  master; 
but  there  were  othws,  a  few  of  trifle  less 
besotted  cast,  who  looked  graver  than  even 
tliis  belief  would  have  made  them,  and  who 
spoke  on  the  subject  below  their  breath,  and 
mysteriously.  Soon  a  low  heavy  murmur  went 
round;  a  terri&ed  whisper,  that  grew  and 
gathered  as  it  grew ;  a  horrible  suspicion ;  an 
awful  word  ;  for  pale  lips  muttered  muboeb — 
the  murder  of  a  father  and  a  husband,  wife  and 
children  all  consentmg.  But  all  agreed  that 
Wa^er  and  bis  witcii-wife  knew  mora  of  the 
business  than  any  one  else,  and  that  the  in- 
quiry and  suspicion  would  b^n  with  them. 

This  Wagner,  who  lived  in  the  little  cottage 
or  house  beside  the  mill,  was  a  discha^cd  sol- 
dier ;  a  man  of  bad  parentage  and  worse  life. 
His  wife  was  no  better  than  himself,  and  liad, 
moreover,  the  reputatiou  of  being  a  dangerous 
witch,  whose  very  look  could  blight,  and  whose 
spoken  charm  or  curse  could  kill;  a  woman  so 
foul  in  person  and  so  tainted  in  name,  that  not 
even  the  most  disreputable  would  associate  with 
her.  But  thev  were  both  much  patronised  at 
the  Black  Mill;  almost  fearfully  so;  for  what 
but  fear,  and  the  possession  of  some  dread 
power,  could  induce  such  women  as  Barbara 
and  her  daughtera  to  hold  constant  friendly  in- 
tercourae  with  anything  so  vile  as  Anna  Wag- 
ner <*  and  what  but  the  knowledge  of  aoute  awful 
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secret  could  ^ve  Ihat  dcMicraU  vil^n  Ler  hus- 
band, the  discharged  soldier,  suck  indnence 
over  CoDrad  and  voun^  Frederic  P  Eesides, 
Wagner  had  been  lieard  to  say,  ieeringly,  that 
if  he  told  all  he  knew,  the  old  place  woald 
crack  asunder  for  very  horror ;  and  that,  as  for 
the  mill  family,  they  trere  indeed  bound  to  be 
kind  to  him,  and  liberal,  for  if  tbej  held  back, 
be  could  make  them  give  him  ■what  money  he 
woi^d,  and  they  mij^ht  think  themselves  let  off 
easily  for  any  mere  money  payment  he  chose  to 
demand.  All  these  mmours  and  hints  coming 
finally,  and  last  of  all,  to  the  ears  at  the  magis- 
trate— he  who  had  granted  the  letters  of  ad- 
miniatratton — a  search  was  decided  on,  and  tbe 
police  entered  the  mill.  But  Barbara  and  the 
Bou  knew  the  weakness  oF  the  of^ial.  A  blind 
of  gold  soon  darkened  hia  eyes,  and  neither  he 
nor  Dis  gendarmes  could  discover  a  trace  of  foul 
play  OD  which  snspicion  might  rest.  Yet  the 
word  once  spoken  nerer  wholly  died  awa^ ; 
the  suspicion,  onoe  awakened,  never  slept  agam ; 
and  though  the  family  returned  to  their  old 

Cccful  way  of  life,  and  for  three  years  longer 
jot  tbeir  former  griefs;  jet  the  cloud  was 
always  over  them,  and  who  uieiT  when  it  might 
burst  forth  into  tempest  and  despair? 

In  1821,  the  magistrate  of  the  Sittenthal 
diatrict  fell  under  the  displeasure  oC  his  su- 
periors. A  commission  was  sent  down  to  exa- 
mine and  report  on  his  conduct;  durinff  which 
time  he  was  auapendcd,  and  access  to  tlie  regis- 
tratioQ  office  demed  Mm,  Wliile  the  com- 
mission was  going  on,  a  fire  auddenly  broke  out 
in  the  regislratioo-o^e,  where  oU  the  deeds  and 
papers  were  kept;  end  before  it  conld  be  ex- 
tinguished the  chief  part  of  the  records  were 
destroyed.  Thus,  a  crowd  of  witnesses  was  got 
rid  of,  which  would  have  been  as  awkward  as 
undeniable.  But  among  tlie  papers  saved  was 
one  headed  "Touching  the  appointment  of  a 
curator  for  <he  absent  Black  Miller,"  by  which 
it  appeared  evident  that  more  lay  behind  than 
had  ever  been  made  manifest  to  the  public.  The 
new  commissioner  was  carious  and  cnerKctic. 
He  soon  learnt  tbe  story  of  the  Black  Miller, 
and  all  the  gossip  cojmcoted  with  his  strange 
and  sudden  disappearance ;  he  learnt,  too,  that 
Uie  magistrate  had  cansed  the  mill  to  be  searched 
in  the  moat  careless  and  unsatiafectory  manner; 
that  his  "report"  had  been  laughed  at  by 
every  one  in  the  place,  and  believed  by  all  to 
have  been  bought  by  a  bribe.  In  a  word,  the 
commiasioner  was  set  foil  and  &ir  on  the  track, 
and  it  would  be  his  own  fault  if  he  did  not 
follow  up  the  scent.  Be  resolved  at  once 
on  hia  course  of  action,  and  the  grass  did 
not  grow  nnder  hia  feet  before  he  translated  that 
resorve  into  deeds.  That  very  evening,  in  the 
moumrul  hours  of  the  early  darkness,  while 
Barbara  and  her  children  were  standing  by  the 
table  saying  grace  before  supper,  be  suddenly 
surrounded  the  mill  with  a  band  of  soldiers; 
and,  before  the  inmates  had  time  to  apeak  among 
themselves  orarrangetbe  order  of  their  answers, 
,  placed  every  one  of  them  under  separate  arrest. 
And  first  were  examined  Barbara  and  her 


sous ;  but  without  effect.  Iley  an- 
swered just  as  they  had  answered  three  yean 
ago ;  and  the  commissioner  thou^t  he  was 
going  to  have  his  labour  far  nothing,  and  be 
made  a  fool  of  into  tbe  bargain.  But  the  next 
day  Wagner  was  taken  in  hand,  aod  proved 
himself  the  friend  of  justice  and  the  new  com- 
missionec.  It  was  not  long  before  he  smoothed  i 
nway  all  difficulties,  and  knotted  the  halter  for 
ills  own  neck  quite  resignedly.  Silently  he  led 
the  soldiers  over  a  waste  bit  of  ground,  that  lay 
near  the  mill ;  up  to  a  steep  ravine,  where  no- 
thing but  lizards  and  loathsome  reptilea  crept  : 
among  the  stoues,  aud  the  hoarse  Slack  raven 
screamed  over  the  deep  rift. 

"  Here,"  said  Wagner,  "may  the  corpse  of 
tbe  Black  Miller  be  found,  for  hera  the  sona 
flung  him  after  they  had  murdered  I''"",  piling    . 
upon  bioL  weeds  and  moss  and  heavy  stones; 
3,  here  is  the  Black  Miller  sure  enough !"  ' 

Tlie  soldiers  rushed  down  the  ravine,  uid 
began  to  dig,  Wagner  directing.  At  last,  after 
having  removed  many  large  and  heavy  boulders, 
they  came  to  a  heap  of  dead  leaves  and  smaller 
stones ;  when  the  man  cried  out,  "  Now  for  the 
body  !"  and  tbe  next  instant  their  picks  struck 
ujion  a  mass  of  mouldering  cloth  and  liuea 
— with  the  skeleton  of  a  human  beii^  en- 
Yes,"  cried  Wagner,  as  they  brought  up  the 
heap,  "  yes,  that  is  the  Bhick  Miller !    Four 

fears  ago,  the  sona,  in  my  presence,  carried  him 
ere  and  Hong  him  into  the  hole,  and  then  we 
covered  him  up  with  atones  and  moss.  And 
look  at  his  beautifol  teeth  !  Tbe  Bkck  Miller 
had  grand  teeth,  just  like  the  skeleton  here !" 
As  many  of  the  bystanders  remembered. 

When  the  wife  and  children  were  brought  to 
tbe  place— as  they  were,  suddenly,  and  without 
ireparation — a  most  noticeable  effect  was  pro- 
iuced  on  each,  but  different  with  each.  "Zes," 
said  the  eldest  son,  Conrad,  aud  without  being 

Siestioned,  "that  is  my  father,  but  I  am  not 
le  doer."  Zrcderic,  the  second  son,  looked 
siientlj  at  the  bones.  When  asked  what  thej 
were,  he  answered,  dofQ^dlj,  "What  shoula 
they  be  F  They  are  bones ;  but  whether  they 
ate  the  bones  of  a  man  or  beast  I  do  not  know. 
I  do  not  understand  either  men's  bonea  nor 
beasts'."  Eunignude,  the  youngest  daughter, 
cried  out  on  the  way,  "I  know  nothing  of  it, 
I  know  certainly  that  that  thing  is  mv  father, 
but  of  how  he  came  yonder  I  know  nothing.  I 
am  guiltless,  quite  guiltless."  Margaret,  tbe 
second  daughter,  also  said,  " Indeed  lam  inno- 
cent. I  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  until  mj 
father  began  to  scream  fearfully.  It  was  too 
late  then.  I  have  not  had  a  happy  hour  since. 
Oh  God !  what  will  become  of  us  V' 

All  these  passionate  protestations  were  evi- 
dence enough.  The  new  commissioner  was  not 
to  be  bought  off  like  the  friendly  old  magistrate : 
blood  must  be  redeemed  by  blood,  and  the 
offended   majesty   of   justice  vindicated.     The 
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Ter;  doubtTul  foi  tlie  entii«  groap.  Xheu  the 
tnim  came  out. 

Tilings,  bIwots  bad,  had  become  unbearable 
at  Uie  IJJack  Mill.  Tha  Tiolence  and  crueltj 
of  the  Black  Miller  eeemed  a£  if  Uie;  had 
reached  their  height ;  and  when  he  threat- 
enjed,  u  he  did,  to  muidef  them  all,  one  b; 
one,  the  bravest  or  the  most  boperitl  could 
not  believe  that  tJireat  a  mere  emptj  Boundi 
meooiu^  nothing.  Then  the  degrading  irregu- 
kritiea  bj  which  poot  Barbara  had  beea  eo  long 
hmniiiated  were  now  Saunted  openlv  before  her 
ejes,and  the  la^t  remnant  of  home,  nouoor,  and 
leapect,  destroyed ;  for  preparations  were  itaaa 
made,  without  disgiiiatC  for  turning  wife  and 
famil;  out  of  the  nml,  to  instal  in  their  st«ad  the 
woman  Hopfgartiier  and  her  unlawful  children. 
In  short,  wliat  with  croeltj,  vice,  and  meanness 
carried  to  the  vert  verge  of  starvatioa,  it  had 
become  a  hand-to-Wid  stru^te  for  life  or  deatii 
between  the  family  and  the^lher. 

The  day-labourer  Wagner  bore  as  little  good 
will  to  th^  Black  Miller  as  any  other ;  and  such 
service  aa  he  proposed  to  hunself  to  offer  the 
family,  would  Dind  the  young  sons  to  him  for 
ever,  unlock  \ibe  family  coHera,  and  make  him 
master  and  independent  for  life.  They  were 
apoor,  frightened,  broken-necked  race,  only  fitted 
to  be  the  prey  of  a  bolder  spirit  like  liiinself.  The 
Eohs  fell  mto  the  snare,  anf  at  last  were  won  over 
to  consent — not  to  a  murder,  but  to  a  blow  in 
srif^defence,  for  the  pioteetion  of  their  bcbied 
mother.  But  at  flrst  oolr  by  the  milder  means  o! 
Kicery  and  magic.  The  witcii-wife  Anna  uu- 
dertooli:  thia  part  of  the  business,  and  hung  up 
a  pair  of  the  father's  stockings  in  the  chimney ; 
by  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  witchcraft, 
his  life  would  have  wasted  away  aa  the  stockings 
shrivelled  and  consumed.  But  finding  tliat  these 
charms  and  conjurations  had  no  effect,  the  matter 
was  trusted  to  the  man's  surer  band.  Steel  might 
do  what  sorcery  was  incapable  of,  and  Wagner 
must  murder  the  old  man  before  the  old  man 
had  time  to  murder  them.  When  they  had  con- 
sented to  this,  Wagner  prepared  for  his  part  with 
as  much  indifference  as  if  he  bad  been  bidden  to 
slavigbter  a  sheep  or  an  ox,  earning  his  hundred 
guldens  for  the  lob  quite  as  tranquilly  as  by  any 
other  manner  oflabonr  possible  to  him.  In  the 
still  and  heavy  darkness  of  that  terrible  August 
night— the  whole  family  aware  of  what  was 
taking  place  by  the  door  of  the  nillcr'a  sleep- 
ing room — Wagner  struck  down  their  old  tyruit 
in  the  midst  of  liia  sins,  the  sons  aiding  actively, 
the  mother  more  passively,  with  her  prayers. 
Then  they  carried  the  corpse  to  the  saw-mill, 
vhere  they  buried  it^  hut  a  year  or  so  after- 
wards they  dug  it  up  again— after  the  mill  had 
been  "aearclied"  by  the  friendly  m^istrate — 
and  flung  it  down  that  rocky  rift  where  the 
soldiers  of  the  new  commissioners  found  it. 

"Soil  that  the  thing  was  discovered  and  known, 
all  evasion  was  at  an  end.  Wagner  confessed  to 
every  particular,  with  the  same  bmtal  indiffer- 
ence as  bad  characterised  him  all  along;  and 
the  wife  and  sons  excused  themselves  as  well  as 
Uiey  could,  on  the  plea  of  neceaaity  and  self- 


defence,  for  it  was  either  his  life  or  theirs.  But 
justice  has  little  inclination  for  psychology  in 
any  of  its  forms,  and  rarely  enters  into  canses 
when  it  can  deid  with  results.  It  took  somewhat 
into  consideration  though  the  bad  character  of 
the  man,  and  the  tremendons  provocation  which 
the  fa.iul7  had  received,  and  assimed  n  lighter 
sentence  thanwould  olJierniae  have  Deen  awarded 
to  parricide  and  aaaassination.  Conrad  and 
VVagDer,  as  chief  actors,  were  condemned  to 
civi"  death,  with  solitary  confinement  for  life, 
heavily  chained  and  fettered,  the  "bullet"  super- 
added j  Frederic,  as  an  accomplice  of  the  Brst 
grade,  to  dfteen  years'  mipriaoament;  Barbara, 
as  an  accomplice  of  the  aecondgrade,  to  eight 
years'  imprisonment;  Anna  Wa^er  to  one 
vear's  confinement  in  the  House  of  Correction; 
but  Margaret  and  Kunigande,the  two  daughters, 
were  declared  iunocent,  and  left  to  their  own 
misery  and  desolation. 

The  history  of  this  crime  is  recorded  in 
HitiUK's  New  Fitaval,  and  has  served  as  occa- 
sion for  much  Qerrnan  philosophy  and  reasoning. 
Moralists  and  divines  have  been  sadly  puzzled 
where  to  draw  the  line  between  self-defence 
tliat  la  lawful,  and  self-defence  that  ia  criminal : 
whether  a  known  aggression,  planned  and  to 
come,  may  be  evaded  by  the  same  action  as 
would  be  recognised  and  allowed  if  the  stjdfe 
had  really  begiui.  It  has  also  been  made  a 
question  of  the  difference  lying  between  public 
and  private  tyranny;  and  whether,  what  has 
been  admired  when  directed  against  a  public 
tyrant,  may  at  any  time  be  admitted,  when 
turned  against  a  domestic  despot. 


THE  IRON  AGB  OP  AGBICDLTDEE.* 

Wsm  the  last  buUhaa  been  handled,  the  last 
pony  trotted  out,  the  last  aldaonania  pig  com* 
pelled  to  cease  snaring,  stand  ao,  and  show  him- 
self— when,  in  bet,  the  Uve-stook  department  has 
heen  examined  to  the  best  oftbe  stranger's  power 


had  iiuHoidvaiunl  every  honied  animal  in  the 
yard — he  will  probably  turn  from  nature  and 
art  in  feeding  sad  brenJing  to  pure  art  in  iron, 
steel,  and.  wood,  and  proceed  to  tlie  limg 
streets  of  sheds  filled  with  productions  of 
the  agricultuial  engineers;  iirat  sarveyiDg  the 
outlying  machinery  at  rest  or  in  motion^steam 
engines  and  barn  machinery,  and  strange,  new, 
pondeiona  objects  which,  too  lofty  to  go  under 
cover,  form  an  outer  girdle  ahmg  a  considerable 
segment  of  the  euobsing  fEikae.  This  ia  the 
iron  age  of  agriculture,  and  these  are  the  resuits 
andtheaidsof  what  the  French  oall  the  btenatve 
system  of  cultivation;  these  are  Uia  produce  of 
railroads,  chemical  manniei,  deep  drainage, 
stasm-driven  factories ;  of  BnunliiBiteddeaiiuid 
for  meat  and  bread;  and  of  free  trade— for  the 
late  Protectionist  farmv  diawa  his  stores  of 
leed  and  cattle-food  from,  ewy  qnartei  of  the 
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irorld,  and  cannot  move  a  step  witliout  hia 
friend,  the  agricultnrsl  engineer. 
Tt  is  verj  difficult  to  pye  an  idea, 
a  visitor  full  of  what  he  haa  seen  at  llie 
Bfller-street  Show,  of  tlie  effect  of  the  streets 
bet\Fcen  sheds  filled  ivith  goadt  chiefly  for 
lue  of  farmers  and  partlj  for  the  sigh'- 
seeing  public  who  crowd  these  agricultural 
thoroagti fares.  There  are  the  tools  and  ma- 
diines  for  breaking  up  and  stirring  the  ground, 
from  the  simple  spade  or  steel  fork  to  the 
plough  and  manj-tined  cultivator,  from  the 
Iiorse-plough  at  fire  pounds  to  the  sleam-culti- 
valoc  at  from  two  hundred  to  seven  hundred 
pounds;  there  are  tjie  machioes  for  sowing 
seed,  from  the  hand-dihble  to  the  drill,  in  all  its 
TBrieties,  dr;  and  with  water,  with  chemical 
manure  and  without,  in  lines  and  broadcast,  for 
tiie  flat  and  the  ridge,  for  pUins  and  for  steep 
B ;  there  are  norse-hoea  as  well  as  hana- 
hoes,  and  ererf  conlrirance  for  extirpating 
weeds  and  ridging  up  earth  round  roots ;  there 
'G  sickles  and  scjthea  of  new  and  old  patteras, 
id  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  corn-reaping  and 
gnus-mowing  machines;  there  are  an  endless 
variety  of  contrivances  moved  by  hand,  bj  horse- 
power, b^  steam,  for  thrashing  out,  coltect- 
ing  cleanmg,  and  sortdng  everj  kind  of  seed 

Then  follow  the  endless  contrivances  for  feed- 
ing «atUe  and  manufacturing  meat :  our  modem 
demands  for  meat  cannot  be  satisfied  b^  mere 
grass  and  hay,  or  roots,  or  com,  or  lentils  in  their 
natnral  state — tiiey  are  sliced,  pulped,  and 
steamed  in  halF  a  aozeu  different  ways.  Great 
is  the  noise  of  chaff-cuttera,  for  iiorse,  hand, 
and  ateam-power ;  working  contiimally  with  a 
whiizing  noise  which  would  be  unbearable 
in  a  more  confined  space.  Otiier  machioes 
^lit  beans,  cru^  oats,  grind  com,  and  in 
every  possible  manner  profess  to  save  the 
time,  the  teeth,  and  digutiou  of  meat-making 
animals.  At  the  same  time,  steam -eoeines, 
portable  or  fixed,  painted  in  the  gayest  colours, 
send  their  driving  wheels  round,  setting  in 
motion  elaborate  machinery  which  works  bere 
only  at  straw  but  wluch  is  ready  to  take  in  sheaves 
of  com  at  one  end  and  deliverlt  as  grain  in  sacks, 
cleaned,  weighed,  and  ready  for  market  at  th^ 
other.     Cait&aiui  wagons,  sufficient  to  supjily 

imall  army,  arc  ranged  side  by  side,  with 
loUera  of  every  form  capable  of  reducing  the 
roost  stubborn  clods  to  dust,  and  of,  for  a  lime, 
Bolidifying  the  loosest  soil ;  and  then  ntixed  up 
amongst  these  eerious  and  costly  utilities  are 
Bcattraed  a  thousand  amusing  and  useful  mis' 
oeilanies,  and  not  a  few  "notions,"  like  Peter 
Pindar's  "raiors,  made  to  sell,"  garden-cliaira 

.  iron  network,  sausa^  and  washmg  machines, 
and  at  Leeds  some  machmes  "contrived  a  double 
debt  to  pay" — one  day  to  make  butter  and  the 
next  to  wash  the  butterman's  shirt  1  and  a  thou- 
sand small  kniok-knacks  to  tempt  the  wives,  the 
danghterg,  and  the  great  folks  who,  with  more 
MaTthan  knowledge,  patronise  the  great  show. 
from  pony -carriages  to  nutmeg-graters,  from 
sid&^addles  to  bread-making   niaohinea,   new 


grates,  new  cales,  and  macliine-driven  pestles 
and  mortars  for  kitclien  use.  . 

Thirty  years  ago,  before  railroads  opened  up 
cheap  conveyance,  and  trained  skilled  mechanics 
had  developed  the  tools  for  making  machinery, 
with  rare  exceptions  the  agriculturtu  in^ements 
were  made  eitlier  on  the  larm  or  at  the  nearest 
blacksmith's  sliop.  If  the  plotighsbare  was 
purchased,  the  wheelwright  and  the  joiner  did 
the  work  the  jack-of-Sl-tradcs,  shepherd  or 
carter,  could  not  do  in  the  winters  evening.  We 
are  now  possiiijf  through  the  iron  age  to  which 
we  arrived  by  the  sheep-feeding  age,  and  we  are 
rapidly  arriving  at  the  steam  age  of  agricnltun. 
Dry  as  figures  are  generally  considered,  on  tliit 
tliey  are  eloquent.  At  Cambridge,  in  1840, 
there  were  thirty-six  implements  exhibited. 
Howard  showed  wooden  ploughs,  both  wheel  aud 
swing.  At  the  present,  if  you  pass  between 
the  nver  and  the  railway,  you  see  H<Tward's 
factory  at  Scdford — a  magnificent  quadrangle, 
dedicated  to  the  manufacture  of  iron  plooj^is, 
harrow^  and  steam  cultivators.  Hundreds  of 
mechamcs  are  employed  there,  acres  are  covered 
with  ploughs  and  narrows  ready  for  despatch  to 
every  district  of  £aghuid,  the  colonies,  and  the 
chief  agricultoral  countries  of  Europe.  Lincoln, 
Boston,  Leiston,  Ipswich  in  truly  mral  Suf- 
folk, and  other  towns  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, also  support  factories,  created  by  the  de- 
mands of  the  iron  age  of  agriculture.  In  1341, 
at  Liverpool,  there  were  three  hundred  and  i 
tivelve  implements  exhibited;  the  departaient  > 
wns  considered  to  have  attained  an  impos-  ,| 
sible  importance  in  Sve  hundred  implements  '| 
at  Derby.  But  at  Leeds  there  were  one  [ 
himdrcd  and  three  stands;  three  hundred  and      i 


sell.     At  Derby,  the  catalogue  was  a  thin  pam- 
phlet, in  large  typcj   at  Leeds  the  catalogue     i 
BQed  four  Iiundred  closely-printed  pages.     But     I 
the  difference  in  qnahty  was  even  more  remark- 
able than  in  quantity. 

At  Leeds  stem  business  was  the  rule ;  the  im-      , 
plcments,  with  rare  exceptions,  had  bceo  tried 
and  approved,  and  were  to  he  had  in  an;  number,      , 
and  at  certain  prices.    At  Derby,  in  the  golden 
age  of  the  Royal  Society,  new  inventions  were     | 
as  plentiful  as  blackberries,   and  amateurs  oc- 
curred on  every  leaf  of  the  catalogue;  in  the  first     ' 
"  le  pages  the  names  of  a  peer,  a  squire,  and 
1   M.r.,  are    found   as   iuveutors  and  exlu-     , 
tors ;  at  Leeds  new  implements  were-very  rare,     i 
id  amateurs  rarely  soared  beyond   a  garden    il 
squirt  or  similar  innocent  toy.  The  chief  novelty     I' 
and  greatest  triumph  was  steam  cultivation, 
which  there   couquered   the   prejudices   of  in- 
credulous  landlords;  farmers  luid  worked  the 
system  two  years  before.    The  amateurs  have 
had  their  day,  and  very  useful  they  were  in     i 
their  day.      The   success  of  the  annnal  show 
now  depends  on  the  men  who  buy  to  earn  a 
profit  out  of  land  from  men  who  make  to  realise 
profit,  and  on  the  sight-seers. 
It  is  rather  interesting  to  trace  the  sprouting 
of  the  oertauiTsluable  mechanical  aids  to  agricul- 
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loKat  the  Ro^b]  Society's  Sbows.  AtBeibjtlie 
.  firstideaof univBnaipipc-<lniin«f^wu»nggested 
bf  Re&d'a  liaDil-made  pipe.  At  the  Mine  shov 
the  doom  of  woodeu-rramed  hanovB  wu  aeaJed, 
for  the  inn  zigzag  harniir  there  appeared.  The 
judges  reported  that  they  conld  not  decide  on  the 
comparative  merit  of  9t«am -engines,  bat  the; 
were  coming  into  use  as  a  matter  of  business. 
Tnxford,  of  Boston,  had  made  the  first  jeare 
before,  bnt  there  were  no  means  of  sending 
such  a  bulk;  macbine  to  anj  oiutomer  except 
bj  horse-tearos. 

A  tbrashing-machine,  which  attempted. to  do 
ffat  machines  in  ever;  Tillage  do  now,  was 
another  curiosity  in  1S43.  The  foUowinf^  ;ear, 
1844,  at  Southampton,  Crosskill's  olod-cnisher, 
which  had  for  tears  been  creeping  into  notice, 
took  a  gold  medal  and  its  position  as  a  standard 
implement,  and  one  of  the  Society's  successes. 
At  8hrewsbui7,inlS45,appeared  the  horizontal 
tile-making  machine,  which  satisfied  all  the  de- 
mands of  the  founder  of  Ateo  uniform  sKricnl- 
tnral  drainage.  The  only  macnine  or  implemeat 
erer  bronght  out  b;  the  Societr'a  prizes.  1846, 
at  Newcastle,  was  marked  oy  the  Society's 
doing  a  bit  of  deep-draining  on  the  town  moor, 
much  wainst  the  grain  of  the  commoners,  ^d 
not  without  a  large  eipenditnre  of  beei  by  a 
patriotic  Newcastle  man.  This  couTerted  the 
northern  coDut;  to  deep  drainage.  The  follow- 
ing year,  at  Northampton,  a  complete  get  of 
steel-edged  draining  tools  were,  for  the  first 
time,  exnibited. 

At  Norwich,  in  ISIS,  a  truned  mechamc  be- 


At  Exeter,  in  1850,  was  shown  lie  germ  of 
fowler's  steam  ploogh,  in  an  attempt  to  lay 
dmin  pipes  of  wood  bj  machinery. 

In  1851  the  Society  heidno  implement  show, 
and  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park  Iwiught 
out,  niithout  a  prize,  the  £rat  respiuK-maehiue 
(from  America)  that  ever  attracted  serious 
notice  in  England ;  and  Mr.  Posey,  acting  as 
agricultural  commissioner,  discovered  two  imple- 
ments— Bentoli's  hroadshare  and  Coleman's  cul- 
tiTatoT — which  had  escaped  the  attention  of  tlie 
Societj'sjudges.although  the  farmers  of  England 
had  long  pre  viouslT  made  them  intostandaid  im- 
plements. Since  1851  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  have  repeatedly  tried,  reportai  on,  and 
awarded  prizes  to  reaping-machines.  There  are 
three  pnnciples,  or  pUns,  on  whicli  reaping- 
machines  have  been  made;  ail  have  been  re- 
warded twice,  and  it  is  impossible  to  learn  from 
the  Society's  decisions  which  is  to  be  preferred. 
Reaping-machines  and  dearth  of  labour  led  to 
the  importation  of  grass -mowing -machines, 
which  also,  withoat  prizes,  were  brought  ont, 
and  have  been  widely  adopted  by  fiinnera. 

At  Lincoln,  in  1S54,  swing-ploughs  were  sig- 
nally defeated  by  wheel-ploughs,  but  that  did  not 
at  the  time  produce  much  effect  ou  the  Lincoln- 
shire pr^udicea  in  favour  of  the  county  awi 
plonghs.    Cotgreave's  plough,  producea  at  ] 
coin,  for  performing  three  operations  at  one 
ploughing,  lifting,    and  SQUsoiling— came 
soon.    No  hone  team  could    work  it.    ' 


inventor  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to 
wait  for  steam. 
In  1856,  at  Chelmsford,  a  great  change  took 

Sloce  in  the  arrangements  of  the  implement 
epartment.  The  vast  increase  in  the  number 
of  articles  sent  indaced  the  council  \o  cousent 
to  divide  the  competition  into  three  classes,  one 
to  be  tried  every  tnird  year.  Even  this  was  fonnd 
too  muchfoTthejadges,and  the  prize  list  is  now 
apreadovertouryears.  Eihihitora  at  Cheimsford 
were  also  allowed  to  put  the  maobinety  in  motion, 
and  a  very  dull  department  from  that  year  became 
alive  and  interesting  to  the  unmeclunical  spec- 
tatois.  At  an  adjourned  trial  of  the  steam  cul- 
tivator, in  1356,  experienced  farmers  became 
convinced  that  it  had  left  theory  and  reached 
the  point  of  fact.  But  the  Coonoil  declined  to 
hestow  the  two  hundred  pounds,  part  of  five 
hoodred  pounds  recommended  to  be  given 
as  a  reward  for  ingenuity  by  the  judges,  binoe 
that  year  steam  cultivation  trials  have  taken 
place  annoally,  hut  as  we  remarked  in  1869, 
without  the  aid  of  prizes,  the  problem  was  being 
worked  out  in  BQckinghamahire  and  Bcdforf 

It  Chester,  in  1856,  fiAeen  yeara  after  the 
week  when  the  exhibition  of  a  few  poctabk 
ateam-efigines  waa  looked  upon  as  a  novelty,  one 
hundred  and  twelve  were  entered  for  competi- 
tion. One  Lincoln  firm  alone  turns  out  as  man^ 
a  day  as  they  proposed,  when  they  founded  their 
estahlisluDent,  to  turn  out  in  a  week.  At  Chester 
the  steam  ploughing  prize  of  five  hundred  pounds 
was  awarded-  Since  that  date,  and  especially 
at  Warwick,  in  1859,  and  at  Leeds  in  1861, 
the  annual  shows  have,  as  fairs,  bazaars,  and 
agricultural  conversazione,  been  glorious,  bnt 
as  machinery  rewarding  agricultural  mechuiical 
merit,  more  and  more  conlradictcry  and  absurd. 

Not  to  be  foi^otten,  before  we  leave  the 
show,  are  the  agricultural  seed-shops,  which 
year  after  year  have  grown  and  grown  again  in 
extent  and  importance.  On  tlie  arrangement 
and  adornment  of  these  shops  for  a  sale  of  less 
then  a  week  many  hundred  pounds  must  be  ex- 
pended. We  atop  opposite  a  one-storied  pavilion 
of  gaily-painted  wood,  with  two  wings  connected 
bj  a  long  portico,  fitted  as  a  shop,  where  speci- 
mens of  eierrthing  valuable  and  rare  grown  in 
the  world  and  cultivated  in  Europe  may  be  seen 
in  one  shape  or  another.  The  one  wing  is  the 
sleepbg  apartment  of  the  numerous  army  of 
assistants,  the  othei:  is  the  office  of  the  cnief. 
Before  each  is  a  railed-in  plot,  planted  with 
evergreens,  quite  as  spacious  as  many  London 
gardens.  In  the  long  alcove  devoted  to  business, 
the  advanced-guard  is  formed  of  sacks,  open  and 
full  of  tlie  choicest  varieties  of  everv  Kind  of 
agricultural  seed  and  lentil,  supportoa,  as  they 
should  be,  by  accuratcly-coloarea  wax  models  of 
every  kind  of  root  that  cattle  feed  on  and  men 
do  not  despise — maimilds  of  gigantic  size, 
purple  and  golden  yellow,  round  as  bombs  or 
corneal  OS  Whitwortli  missiles;  specimen  turnips. 
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.owedefl,  andlijbrids.  whose  nameaaiid  qufities 
Gil  one  of  the  manj  learned  Tolumei  in  Oobwid: 
trpe,  JMned  m  teade  ciiookn  bj  tbe  £rm. 
Bebind,  roota,  speaimeaB  of  nain  in  tlie  ■or, 
vheni  from  evflry  cormty  and  eyeij  ooimtiy, 
where  line  sampleiE),  red  or  -while,  :are  to  be  qd- 
tained;  barley  foe  beei,  oait  for  honee  and 
Sootdiineu,  and  buckwheat,  whieh  peaMnto  eat 
in  Fraoee  aad  pheasanls  in  Enghiul.  Gtaaira 
sapport  the  gnhu  in  brilliant  bnncbei ;  the 
Italtau  n«>fnM,  a  modsm  intodnotioii,  long 
eflteemefl  in  the  oheese  hnra  of  Lomberdj, 
whicU,  properly  watered  with  liquid  mannra, 
■rirea  ail.  faauma  orops  ereiy  Tear ;  the  KigHltic 
Tosase  graaa  from  the  wmd-beatea  lUkknd 
Island*,  which  at  one  time  was  to  ban  made 
the  fortune  of  the  oattleJeedeia  in  the  Oikae; 
Islands  and  the  Hehcides,  bstsomehaw  failed; 
4Uu)  the  Fampaa  grass,  and  a  Ataea  toll  tafted 
pasturage  gntsaes  for  ornamenting  clomps  on 
velrtt;  iBwm  or  qniok  covort  for  game.  Then 
the  long  wall  of  tueaicade  is  corered  not  onlj 
with  spaeinienH,  but  with  wster-coiovr  drawings 
of  rare  sod  beaiddful  flowers  a^d  ^iotiirea  of  the 
pines — we  beg  pardon,  the  Comfene — in  full 
RTowth,  whose  meats,  qualities,  and  piioeBAlsoi 
Form  a  volame  at  onoe  learned  and  familiar.  Wc 
ma^  judge  Bomethtng  of  the  quality  of  the 
TisitorB  b;  the  prepaiatioiis  nude  in  t^  shop 
and  museum.  Of  everj  Taluable  or  rare  and 
beautiful  plant,  ahrub,  or  tiee  exhibited,  there  is 
an  attetnpt  to  give  the  seed,  the  Sower,  the 
fruit,  if  any,  in  dried  specimeoi,  or  in  diKwinge. 
or  in  modela,  and  to  each  specimen  is  attaehed. 
thescientific  aswellasthettade  name.  Iti«bj 
degrees  that  the  shop  baa  grown  into  a  miueum, 
stimolatiiig  geognphical  as  well  as  botanical 
knowledge,  tmd  showing  onr  agricultural  fcisods 
that  commenoe  has  laia  the  whole  world  onder 
oootribation  for  their  mntnal  benefit. 

Spain  and  Baeais,  Italj  and  France,  India 
and  China,  Egypt  aiid  California,  and  all  the 
teat  of  thie  lately  United  States,  have  berai 
hunted  over  to  supply  grain,  lentils,  and  oit- 
seeda,  roots,  shrabs,  trees,  and  flowera  for  use 
and  ornament  for  the  farm,  the  ^acden,  the  park, 
the  lawn,  or  the  hill-side jiUntation.  belabours 
of  eenturiea  are  e^tomised  in  tbia  agricultural 
pavilion. 

We  mnat  add  a  few  words  at  parting  on  lie 
financial  resnlta  of  the  last  great  show.    The 

E rises  giren  at  Oxford  amonuted  to  quite  eight 
itndrw  pounds;  at  Leeds  the  amount  was 
exactly  tuee  thousand  two  hundred  and  fblty- 
two  pcninda.  There  was  aubscribed  by  the  town 
and  oughboutiModfiTethionsand pounds.  There 
entered  in  fin  dtj*  more  than  one  hundred  and 
farty-&TB  thonsand  Tiutoia,  who  paid  the  Srst 
day  five  (hillings  each,  the  second  and  third  days 
two  shillings  and  aiipcuce  each,  the  fourth 
and  Sfth  one  shiUing  each,  and  altogether  nine 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds.  There 
were  sold  of  Inpleuicnt  cat^ognea  five  thousand, 
live-stock  catalognes  seven  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty -five,  at  one  ahilling  each.  Thus 
Leeds  produced  in  pi^menta  and  subscriptions, 
for  one  week's  exhibition,  fifteen  thousand  five 


hondfed  and  fif^-ei^t  pounds  twelve  aMllinM, 
while  iBal  booinen  in  sales  of  and  orders  for 

stook  and  imjilements  must  have  >been  little 
uadei  half  a  million—a  vayrtrikrng  exampletff 
wbat  .privxte  enterpriie  and  'public  spirit,  com- 
merce and  amusement.,  landlords  and  twtant^ 
men  of  buainess  and  men  of  tank  combined  eon 
do  in  this  eonvtry  to  amuse  themaalves  and 
adranee  tlie  progress  of  agnouiture,  Therefcm, 
Long  live  the  Soyal  AgrtcsltHnd  Sooiet?  Bxhi- 
bitian!     M^  ita  shidaw  and  its    euDstauoe 


AH  El!fQLI8S.,&M£mCAN  S£ii  DUBL. 

Ih  the  year  of  zraoe  1618,  tbe  Unitod  Stutaa 
flag  hariug  beem  pknted  abcnid  asveeal  English 
pnaes,  thare  wis  immense  solfJaudation  a£ 
tbrou^  Amerioa,  and  tbe  BritiA  Hon,  fonneilf 
ao  tembie  on  sen  and  land,  was  assoiaed  to  m 
now  quite  toothless  and  wonMu^  and  not 
worth  tbe  tronble  of  kickii^.  This  sort  of  thinr 
got  to  be  unbeatable  to  tbeoScers  and  raewaiS 
tbe  British  blockading  ships  off  Bostati,  ami 
Captain  FhiUp  Bowea  Vera  Broke,  then  com- 
anuidingbis  U^esty's  Bhanaon,  determiosd  to 
try  what  he  oould  do  to  hiwer  the  artf^ut 
tone  of  the  Americans. 

The  Sbinnou  and  her  consort,  the  Tanedo^ 
had  long  been  watching  some  Ajnerioan  ahipa- 
of-war— namely,  the  Preeident,  the  Congress, 
and  the  Chesapeake ;  but  the  first  two  managed 
to  sail  away  in  the  darkness,  leaving  tbe 
Chesapeake  fitting  in  new  mast«  and  bending 
iKW  sails  in  Boston  harbour.  It  was  provoking 
til  at  the  otiters  should  hare  slipped  from 
his  clutehee,  thought  Captain  Fbihp  Broke, 
but  it  would  go  bard  with  him  if  the  Obesft. 
neake  escaped  him  too;  for  the  gallant  captain 
had  it  at  heart  to  read  the  foe  a  lesson,  and 
make  him  learn  de  differenoe  between  the  past 
benae  and  tbe  future.  So  he  loitered  and  cnused 
about,  and  on  the  1st  of  June,  1818,  as  the 
Chesapeake  stood  in  the  haiboui  with  mjii 
yards  acroBs  and  ready  for  asa,  the  Shannon  tp- 

E cared  in  tbe  offing,  and  every  one  knew  that 
efore  night  some  bloody  work  would  be  donc^ 
and  that  eilhei  America  vrould  have  onee  more 
tiiiunpbed,  or  Uie  British  flag  be  once  more  in 
the  ascendant.  Seeing  tbe  Bhsnnon  all  pre- 
pared. Captain  Broke  sent  on  board  a  certain. 
C^t«n  Slooum,  an  Ameriean  prisoner,  with  a 
letter  to  Oeptmn  Lawrence  (piomoted  from 
tbe  victorious  little  United  States  Hornet  to 
the  Chesapeake  not  many  days  before),  which 
letter  began  thus;  "Sir, — As  the  Omapeake 
appears  now  ready  for  sea,  I  remiest  you  wiH 
do  me  the  favour  to  meet  the  BbannDn  witk 
her,  ship  to  ship,  to  try  the  fortunes  of 
our  reepeotive  flags."  He  then  went  on  to 
pledge  his  honour  that  no  En^ish  ship  should 
interfere.     The  Chesapeake  was  supoior  to 

«  :»   ..:-..   .....1   .......       Qk..    »s^..j 


3  carried 


forty-nine  guns,  and  the  Shsnnon  forty.{our- 
she  hall  four  hundred  and  forty  men  on  board 
(certainly  somewhat  disaffected  beeause  of  un- 
unpoid  prixe-money),  the  Bhannou  had  but  three 
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^raudred  nod  ten,  made  Tip  nith  Nine  of  the 
ormrof  tbe  lenedos,  and  UTtfaing  the  captain 
could  pick  up  romid  t^ut;  ret  tbe  oontest 
was  not  imeqnal,  accocdiiiK  to  bis  caloulatiqa ; 
for  woe  not  British  pluok  and  endunmea  worth 
moTO  tlian  mere  niuDencal  BupenoT%f 

On  i-eceiTing  the  ahalienge  the  Cheaapeake 
"  took  in  het  royids  and  tt^r-gaUanl  sails,  hauled 
in  Iter  courses,"  and  come  out,  alowlj  and  maJMti- 
oallj,  all  gaj  with  &»g»  and  cdMn,  beating, 

!    besides  her  three  eutgaa,  a  \m<e  vhite  flag  at 

I  -tlic  fore  with  "  Free-Trade  and  Sailore'  Rights" 
embkzDDcd  in  bread  bold  lettem  upon  it.  The 
Bbnnon  had  001;  a  ruit;  old  blue  eaiign  at 
her  peak,  tkooffb  down  beiowahe  iiad  something 
better  tlian  strips  of  sliOTj  buntini^  to  trust  to, 

I  hann);  mself  cared  for  (Uscipline  and  tonper 
'  utber  more  thui  for  seaman's  coquetry  of  ship's 

i    appsfel.    Aa  the  Chesapeako  oaaie  out  of  ibe 


ThistTasabontfonro'ctook.  Upcamethe€he*a- 
peake  gailj,  with  cbsiacteristic  insolenoe  firing  a 
gun  at  the  Shannon,  as  if  to  bring  her  to,  and  to 
remind  her  there  was  to  be  no  aknUdng  that 
day,  and  that  running  easily  before  the  wind  was 
(tU  Tei;  well  as  a  oiaplay  of  the  ship's  paces, 
but  would  not  do  if  octrried  too  &r.  In  ansiver 
to  tliat  iron  word  so  boldly  and  saroaatioaJly 
uttered,  the  Shannon  hauled  up,  and  reefed  her 
topsails,  "  har  foresail  braiLed  up,  and  her  main- 
topsail  flat  and  ataiTering,"  so  that  the  Chesa- 
peake CQuld  overtake  her;  for  the  ships  veic 
now  about  seven  miles  apart,  ajid  the  game  was 
drtiWii^  to  its  cnltainatHm.  At  half-paet  five 
the  Chesapeake  "InSed  up"  to  about  half  a 
piatol-flhot  of  the  Shannon;  then  htyii^;  herself 


Isrd-ann  and  yard-arm  with  her  foe,  poured 
er  opening  broadside.    The  Shannon  retumea 
with  terrible  effent.    Tiinaigh  mast  and  aail 


and  rifling  and  hull  that  broadside  flew  and 
Xare,  stnking  down  men  and  officers  by  scorea, 
doing  suoh  dead^  work,  and  so  suddenly,  that 
the  men  faltered,  and  after  a  Int  more  of  the 
same  kind,  grewnntteady  at  their  guns,  and 
worked  tb«D  wildly  and  weakly.  Tlien^aptam 
Broke,  seeing  the  enemy,  as  he  says  in  his  de- 
spatch, "flinching  at  his  guns,"  called  up  his 
boarders,  and  the  whde  living  tide  of  resistless 
fury  and  wiath  poured  like  a  stream  of  Gre  on 
the  deok. 

The  fight  was  desporete  but  short.  In  fifteen 
minutes  frem  the  time  the  Oheaapeake  had 
fired  her  first  volley  the  whole  thii^  was 
done.  The  thousands  and  thousands  of  specta- 
tors thronging  the  hill  and  lining  the  shores 
about  BoBton-~^ome  with  watcies  'm.  their 
hands,  betting  on  the  time  it  would  take  their 
ship  to  beat  the  Britisher's — mode  no  question 
as  to  how  the  fight  would  turn.  Their  snip  was 
the  largest  and  the  hesTieet,  their  men  the 
.strongest  and  moat  numerous,  tlieir  luck  con- 
firmed, their  cause  most  nghteooa ;  the  event 
was  known  already,  accordi^  to  the  wording  of 


their  prophecies ;  when  the  smoke,  clearing 
awny,  ahowed  the  Oheaapeake,  with  her  tliree 
^7  ensigns  down,  and  the  Union  Jack  fioating 
m  their  place.  Seventy-seven  officers  and  men 
lay  dead  oc  the  Chesapeake  deck — a  Lnndred 
were  woonded;  hut  the  Shannon  had  lost 
twenty-three,  with-onlyfirtr-two  wounded. 
Of  these  Captain  Broke  himself  was  one,  bat 
not  badly  hurt.  Bb  head  had  been  laid  npen 
with  a  aabre-out  as  he  boarded,  but  he  was  able 
to  gd  on  with  the  fi^t  and  attend  to  his  duty, 
while  TMJor  Captain  Lawrance,  of  the  Cheaa 
peake,  had  been  mortallj  woonded  at  on  early 
port  of  the  fray,  and  his  untimely  disabte- 
ment  had  undoubtedly  helped  to  dishearten 
his  men  mid  make  them  "flinch  iit  their 
guns."  Furthermore,  it  was  stated  by  the 
officera,  who  sarvived  the  flgbt  only  to  be  tried 
by  a  oourt-martiai  when  they  got  home,  that 
Lawrrmce  called  for  his  boarmn^  partv  to  come 
forward  before  the  English  captain  haa  given  his 
order,  but  that,  by  some  fatality,  a  negro  buffer 
had  been  sniistitnted  fof  the  appointed  drummer: 
he,  paralysed  with  terror,  had  hidden  himself 
below,  and  when  bronght  on  deck  and  ordered 
to  soond,  was  so  frightened  snd  undone  that  he 
conld  not  get  ont  a  note.  Lawrance  then  sent 
B  verbab  message,  bnt  without  effect;  and  the 
moment  after  fell  back  on  the  deck,  ahotthroi^ll 
tlie  body.  It  was  when  he  was  carried  below 
that  the  men  Altered :  and  then  Captain  Broke 
headed  Ms  boarders,  and  the  Chesapeake  was 
his  pritB.  Again,  the  same  officers  stated  that 
the  British  fired  a  voUev  down,  the  hatchways 
and  into  the  CoApit,  where  the  wounded  and 
the  vanquished  bad  taken  refuge;  but  this  charge 
was  met  by  a  counter-statement  that  the  Chesa- 
peake men  had  fired  up  the  hatchway  after  she 
had  stradc  her  flajf,  and  was  no  longer  ftee  to 
defend  herself.  More  than  this,  the  English 
accoaed  the  Chesapeake  of  firing  on  them  from 
the  rif^ng,  and  of  finding  a  hoge  barrel  of  lime 
standing  on  the  forecastb  with  its  liead  knocked 
off — for  what  purpose  no  one  conld  te!!,  except 
to  fiing  into  the  eyes  of  the  enemy,  which,  if 
tme,  was  fatal  to  all  ideas  of  honour  or  nobleness 
in  Americim  warfore.  Also,  they  said  that  the 
shot  used  was  of  a  diabolical  kind :  angular  jagged 
bits  of  iron,  broken  ^unlocks,  find  copper  nails, 
intended  to  fester  in  the  body,  and  produce 
cruel  and  unneoessary  tonnents.  But  it  is  only 
fair  to  tbe  dead  brave  to  state  that  Captain 
Brake's  despatches  say  nothing  of  all  this;  nor 
did  Wilson  Croker  in  his  official  announcement 
in  the  House;  and  that  the  most  positive  notice 
we  have  of  these  crimes  is  in  James's  Naval 
History,  a  work  so  full  of  party-feeling  and  in- 
iustioe  to  the  other  aide  aa  to  be  utterly  unre- 
liable. Be  that  as  it  nmy,  however,  the  two 
ships  ware  now  under  English  ooioars,  and 
sailed  away  together — Captain  Philip  Broke,  for 
public  thanks,  a  gold  medal,  and  a  baronetcy, 
and  Captain  Jolm  lAwrance,  for  a  prisoner 
seaman's  grave  at  Halifax.  Ha  died  of  his 
wounds  on  the  sixth  Of  June,  and  the  British 
buried  him  with  all  due  naval  honours,  every 
English  captain  in  the  harbooi  following  him  to 
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b  gnve.  Tbb  historical  fact  snfficientk  dia- 
pose*  of  Junes's  muapported  romance  of  lime 
bairels,  and  the  rest.  Indeed,  Lawrance  himielf 
was  incHinble  of  a  dastardlj  or  dishonourable 
actton.  He  vaa  a  brave  and  gallant  gentleman, 
and  deserved  honour  of  tie  enemv  uid  renonn 
ud  gratitude  of  his  coontr;.  Ana  he  got  faoLli. 
Captain  Broke,  too,  ^as  a  noble-hearted 
man.  and  gallant  officer.  All  through  the  Ame- 
rican war  he  distinguished  himself  b;  the 
disciplioe  and  liish  moral  tone  of  his  ship. 
He  fought,  not  lor  prize-monej  and  personal 
gain,  he  used  to  mj,  but  for  elorj  and  his 
country.  Therefore,  considering  tliat  it  demo- 
lalised  hia  men  as  veil  as  weakened  his  crew 
to  send  them  home  in  his  prizes,  he  generall; 
took  what  was  portable  and  valn^le  out  of  the 
ships  to  share  amODg  his  crew,  and  soiik  the 
rest;  preferring  to  pay  the  value  of  what  he 
lost  out  of  bis  own  pocket,  that  his  men  should 
not  be  diecoatented  and  think  themselves  haidlj 
aaed,  than  see  them  demoralJEed  hj  the  love  of 
gain  and  pelf.  So  at  least  said  Mr.  John  Wilson 
Croker  in  the  House,  and  the  Times  of  the  9tli 
of  Jutj,  1S13,  echoes  him.  Of  course  there 
WW  considerable  roarbg  of  Ihe  British  lion 
here  in  England  when  the  despatches  came. 
But  on  the  Ilth  of  September  there  wa#  a  fatal 
crow  on  Lake  Erie,  given  bj  Commodore  Perrj 
over  Captain  Barclay,  which  had  to  remain  un- 
answered and  uaavenged — until  to-dav. 

There  was  one  tragic  disaster  daring  the 
Gght  of  the  ShaimoD  and  the  Chesapeake, 
worth  recording  because  of  ita  piteooa  fatalitj. 
LienteDaut  WbQ,  of  the  Shannon,  one  of  the 
hoarding  party,  was  told  to  haul  down  the  Ame- 
rican flags,  and  hoist  insteail  the  brave  old  bit 
of  blue.  By  mietake  he  palled  the  wrong  hal- 
liards, and  hoisted  the  American  colours  first, 
npon  which  the  men  left  on  board  Us  own  ship 
thought  tliat  the  Chesapeake  had  rallied  again, 
and  bred  in  a  broadsiae,  which  laid  the  poor 
lieutenant  low  for  ever.  Another  curious  cir- 
cumstance  was  the  explosion  of  an  open  cask  of 
musket  cartridges  left  standing  on  the  Chesa- 
peake's cabin.  They  cangiit  fire  and  blew  up, 
lut  did  no  injury  to  man  or  spar.  Even  the 
spanker-boom,  directly  in  the  way  of  the_  ci. 
plosion,  was  barely  singed;  which nnusual direc- 
tion of  natural  forces  was  taken  as  a.  matter  of 
special  Providence  in  those  days,  and  the  Boston 
divines  made  the  most  of  it.  The  names  of  the 
Chesapeake's  guns,  too,  are  curious.  On  the 
maiu-aeck  were  Brother  Jonathan,  True  Blue, 
Yankee  Protection,  Putnam,  Kaging  Eagle, 
Viper,  General  Warren,  Mad  Anthouy,  Ame- 
rica, Washington,  Liberty  for  Ever,  Cread- 
jiougbt.  Defiance,  Liberty  or  Death ;  on  the 
forecastle  were  the  United  Tars,  Jumping  Billy, 
Rattler ;.  on  the  qoarler-deck  Bulldog,  SpitGr~ 


engraved  on^  square  plate  of  capper,  and  fas- 
tened on  Uie  gnu-carriages.  It  would  have  been 


well  for  the  Chesapeake  if  her  guns  had  an- 
swered better  to  their  names,  and  carried  thor 
metal  a  little  more  steadily  and  truly. 

As  everything  conuected  with  America  is 
of  interest  at  the  present  moment,  when  it 
:em$  as  if  our  cousins  want  to  force  us  into 
hand-to-band  fight  if  we  are  to  preserve  our 
«tu8  among  natjons  or  our  dignity  as  men,  it 
perhaps  will  be  pleasant  to  read  of  a  fight  w!ie» 
English  courage  and  Unglisb  pluck  carried  it 
over  distinct  (wd»,  and  to  believe  that  the  race 
has  not  quite  died  out  yet,  but  has  left  a  hand- 
ful of  representatiTes  behind  it.  The  other 
day,  when  the  first  intimation  of  an  American 
captain's  desire  to  speak  with  bq  English  mail- 


yards  of  her,  WD  have  nothing  of  the  gallant 
spirit  which  sent  oourteously-worded  challenge^ 
and  gave  a  dead  enemy  burial  with  all  the 
honours  of  vrar.  Fancy  t^e  modern  rowdies 
of  the  North  giving  any  Imnour  at  all  to 
tlie  best  spirits  of  the  South !  In  the  old 
war  with  us  the  Americans  were  rude  and 
bragging  enough,  but  they  were  sucking-dovee 
compared  with  whattheyare  now,  when  sucobm 
in  trade  and  invention  has  inkted  the  whole 
nation  like  a  giKsntic  balloon,  and  every  o&e 
is  preparing  for  toe  shock  of  its  collapse. 

The  fact  is,  the  Americans  are  like  a  party 
of  overbearing  schoolboys,  who  want  a  sound 
thrashing  and  to  he  turned  down  to  the  lower 
forms  before  they  can  be  said  to  be  rebuked. 
Apparently  they  are  eiceedingly  ambitious  that 
we  should  hold  the  rod,  when  thev  may  be  sun 
we  shall  not  spare  the  stripes.  Meanwhile  we 
cannot  do  better  than  call  to  mind  the  Shannon 
and  the  Chesapeake — liow  we  fought  at  odds  and 
beat,  simply  by  superior  discipline  and  pluck. 
"  The  mirror  of  the  prophet  hangs  behind  nim," 
and  round  its  border  is  the  l^^ud,  "  What  has 
been  mo^  be  ^^P^-"  I^  ^  ^°<^  unlikely  that  the 
affair  of^  the  Trent  and  San  Jacinto  may  have 
other  and  sterner  outgrovrths  than  what  liara 
appeared  as  yet  above  the  earth— ontgrowtbs 
which  will  bear  the  mark  of  England's  shaping 
hand  and theimpressofberconqueringfbot;  the 
thin  gay  Sags,  torn  and  soiled  with  blood,  hanled 
down,  and  the  Union  Jack  floating  from  the  top. 
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A  STRiNGE  STORT. 


Weeu  we  separated  foe  the  ni^lit,  which  we 
did  at  eleven  o'clock.  Margrave  said  ; 

"  Qood  aight  and  gooil-br.  I  must  leave  you 
to-ntorrow,  Strahan,  and  before  tout  usual  hour 
for  rising.    I  took  the  liberty  of  requesting  one 

of  yout  men  to  order  me  s  chaise  from  L . 

Pardon  my  seeming-  abruptness,  but  1  always 
avoid  long  leave-takings,  and  I  had  fixed  the 
date  of  my  departure  almost  as  soon  as  I  ac- 
cepted your  invitation." 

"  I  have  no  right  to  complain.  The  place 
mnst  be  dull,  indeed,  to  a  gay  yonng  fellow  like 
you.  It  is  dull  even  to  me.  I  am  meditating 
flight  already.    Are  you  going  back  to  L ?" 

"Not  eveu  for  such  things  as  I  left  at  mj 
lod^gs.  When  I  settle  somewhere,  and  can 
five  an  address,  I  shall  direct  them  to  be  sent  to 
me.  There  are,  I  hear,  beautiful  patches  of 
scenery  towards  the  north,  only  known  to  pedes- 
trian tourists.  I  am  a  good  walker ;  and  you 
know,  Feuwick,  that  I  am  also  a  child  of  Nature. 
Adieu  t3  you  both;  and  many  thanks  to  you, 
Strahan,  for  your  hospitality." 

He  left  tlie  room. 

"lam  not  sorry  he  is  going,"  said  Strahan, 
after  a  pause,  and  with  a  quick  breath  as  if  of 
relief.  "Do  you  not  feel  that  he  exhausts  oneF 
An  excess  of  oxygen,  as  you  would  say  in  a 
lecture." 

I  was  alone  in  ray  own  chamber ;  I  felt  indis- 
posed for  bed  and  for  sleep ;  the  carious  con- 
versation I  had  held  with  Margrave  weighed  on 
me.  In  that  conversatioD,  we  bad  indirectly 
touched  upon  the  prodigies  which  I  had  not 
brought  myseif  to  speak  of  with  frank  courage, 
and  certainly  nothing  in  Mai^ave's  manner  had 
betrayed  consciousness  of  my  suspicions ;  on  tbe 
contrary,  the  open  frankness  with  which  he 
evinced  his  prelection  for  mystic  speculation, 
or  uttered  his  more  unamiable  sentiments,  rather 
tended  to  disarm  than  encoumge  belief  in  gloomy 
secrets  6r  sinister  powers.  And  he  was  about  to 
quit  the  neighbourhood,  be  would  not  again  see 

Lilian,  not  even  enter  the  town  of  L .  Was 

I  to  ascribe  this  relief  from  his  presence  to  tlie 
premise  of  the  Shadow,  or  was  1  not  rather  r%ht 


in  battling  firmly  i^inst  any  grotesque  illusion 
and  accepting  his  departure  as  a  simple  proof 
that  my  jealous  fears  had  been  amongst  my  other 
chimeras,  and  that  as  he  had  really  only  visited 
Lilian  out  of  friendship  to  me,  in  my  peril,  so 
he  might,  with  his  oharacleristic  acuteness,  have 
guessed  my  jealousy,  and  ceased  his  visits  from 
a  kindly  motive  delicately  concealed  ?  And  might 
not  the  same  motive  now  have  dictated  the  words 

whidi  were  intended  to  assure  me  that  L 

contained  no  attractions  to  tempt  him  to  return  to 
it  P  Thus  gradually  soothed  and  cheered  by  the 
course  to  which  my  reflections  led  me,  I  con- 
tinned  to  itiase  for  hours.  At  length,  looking  at 
my  watch,  I  was  surprised  to  find  it  was  the 
second  hour  after  midnight.  I  was  jost  about 
to  rise  from  my  chair  to  undress,  and  secure  some 
hours  of  sleep,  when  ihe  weU-remembered  cold 
wind  passed  thj^ugh  the  room,  stirring  the  roots 
of  my  hair,  and  before  me  stood,  against  tbe  wall, 
the  Luminous  Shadow. 

"  Bise,  and  follow  me,"  said  the  voice,  sound- 
ing mudi  nearer  to  me  tban  it  had  ever  done 

And  at  those  words  I  rose  mechaniciilly,  and 
like  a  sleep-walker. 

"Take  up  the  light." 

T  took  it. 

The  Scin-Leeca  glided  along  the  wall  towards 
the  threshold,  and  motioned  to  me  to  open  the 
door.  I  did  so.  The  Shadow  flitted  on  through 
the  corridor.  I  followed,  with  hashed  foot- 
steps, down  a  small  stair  into  Forman's  study. 
In  all  my  subsequent  proceedings,  about  to 
be  narrated,  the  Shadow  guided  me,  sometimes 
hy  voice,  sometimes  by  sign.  1  obeyed  the 
guidance  not  only  unresistingly,  bnt  without 
a  desire  to  resist.  I  was  unconscious  either  of 
curiosity  or  of  awe— only  of  a  calm  and  passive 
indifference,  neltlier  pleasurable  nor  painful.  In 
this  obedience,  from  which  all  will  seemed  ex- 
tracted, I  took  into  my  hands  the  staff  which  I 
bad  eiamined  tlie  da;  before,  and  which  1^  on 
the  table,  just  where  Margrave  had  cast  it  on  re- 
entering the  house.  I  nndosed  the  shutter  to 
the  casement,  lifted  the  sash,  and,  with  tbe  light 
in  my  left  hand,  the  staff  in  my  right,  stepped 
forth  into  the  gsxden.  The  night  was  still ;  the 
flame  of  the  candle  scarcely  trembled  in  the  air ; 
the  Shadow  moved  on  before  me  towards  the  old 
pavilion  described  in  an  cai'Ecr  port  of  this  nor- 
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rative,  and  of  Trhich  tlie  nKmlderinj  doors  stood 
iride  open.  I  foilewed  Ibe  Sliadov  into  tbe 
pavilion,  up  fhe  crkr-t  at»ir  to  the  Kwn  ibore, 
witk  Hs  toim  jraat  tlmk,  onglazcd  wmdaws,  or 
rathei'  arcades,  nortb,  south,  east,  and  vest.  I 
batted  on  the  middle  of  the  floor :  Hi^t  befme 
mf  eyes,  tlirough  the  yista  made  by  breathless 
bougbs,  stood  out  fiom  the  noDnGt  m  the  dreary 
mausoleum.  Then,  at  the  cammaod  conveyed  to 
me,  I  pUced  the  candle  on  a  vooden  settle, 
touched  a  spring  in  the  h&ndle  of  the  staff,  a  lid 
flew  back,  and  I  drew  from  the  hollow,  first  a 
lump  of  some  dark  bituminous  substance,  next  a 
smolli  slender  wand  of  polished  steel,  of  which 
the  point  was  tipped  with  a  translucent  material 
which  i^pearcd  to  me  like  crystal.  Bending 
down,  still  oliedient  to  the  direction  conveyed 
to  me,  I  descrilied  on  the  floor  with  the  lump 
of  bitumen  (if  I  ma^  so  coll  it)  the  figure 
of  the  pcutacle  with  the  interlaced  triangles, 
in  a  circle  nine  feet  in  diameter,  just  as  I 
liad  drawn  it  foe  Margrave  the  evening  before. 
The  milerial  used  made  the  figure  perceptible, 
in  a  dark  colour  of  mingled  black  and  red.  I 
applied  the  flame  oE  the  candle  to  the  circle,  and 
immediately  it  became  lambent  with  a  low  stead; 
splendour  that  rose  about  an  inch  from  the  floor, 
and  gradually  from  this  light  there  emanated  a 
soft  grej  transparent  mist  and  a  faint  but  ei^rn- 
site  odour.  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  (he  circle, 
and  within  the  circle  also,  close  by  my  side,  stood 
the  Scin-Lsca;  no  longer  reflected  on  the  wall, 
but  apart  fram  it,  erect,  rounded  into  more  inte- 
gral and  distincCform,  yet  impalpable,  andfromit 
there  breatbed  an  icy  air.  Then  lifting  the  wand 
the  broader  end  of  which  rested  in  the  pabu  of 
mf  Land,  the  two  forefingers  closing  lightly  over 
it  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  point,  I  directed  it 
towards  the  wide  aperture  before  me,  fronting 
the  mausoleum.  I  repeated  aloud  some  words 
whispered  to  me  in  a  language  I  knew  not :  those 
words  I  wonld  not  trace  on  this  paper  could  I 
lemember  tbem.  As  they  came  to  a  dose,  I 
lieaid  a  howl  from  the  watch-dog-  in  the  yard— a 
dismal,  lugubrious  howl.  Other  dogs  in  the  dis- 
tant vUlage  caught  up  the  sound,  and  bayed  in  a 
dirge-like  chorus;  and  the  howling  went  on 
louder  and  louder.  Again  strange  woida  were 
irhispered  to  me,  and  I  repeated  them  in  mecha- 
nical submission ;  and  when  they,  too,  weve 
ended,  I  felt  the  ground  tremble  beneath  tne, 
and  as  myeyes  looked  etraif^ht  forward  down  the 
vista,  that,  stretching  from  the  casement,  was 
bounded  by  the  solitary  mausoleum,  vague  form- 
Icss'sbadows  seemed  to  pass  across  the  moon- 
light— below,  along  the  sward — above,  in  the  air ; 
and  then  suddenly  a  terror,  not  before  conceived, 
came  upon  nic. 

And  a  third  time  words  were  whispered ;  but 
though  I  knew  no  more  of  their  meaning  than  I 
did  of  those  that  had  preceded  them,  I  felt  a  re 
pnguance  to  utter  them  aJond.  Mutely  I  turned 
towards  the  ticin-La^,  and  the  expression  of  its 
face  was  menacing  and  terrible;  my  will  became 
jet  more  compelled  to  the  control  imposed  upon 


it,  and  mj  lips  commenced  the  fonnula  again 
iriiispered  iikto  mj  ear,  when  I-beard  distinct  a 
voice  of  warninK  and  of  anguish,  that  lovrmuTed 
"Bold!"  Iknewthevoice;  it  nusliiUan's.  I 
paused— I  turned  towards  the  quarterfrom  which 
the  voice  had  come,  and  in  the  space  afar  I 
saw  the  features,  the  form  of  Lilian.  Her  arms 
were  stretclied  towards  me  in  supplication,  her 
countenance  was  deadly  pale  and  aiurious 
with  unutterable  distress.  The  whole  image 
seemed  in  unison  with  the  voice ;  —  the  look, 
the  attitude,  the  gesture,  of  one  who  sees  another 
in  deadly  peril,  wld  cries  "  fiewaie !" 

This  apparition  vanished  in  a  moment;  but 
that  moment  sufficed  to  free  m j  mind  from  the 
constraint  which  had  before  eoslaTed  it.  I 
dashed  the  wand  to  the  ground,  sprang  from  the 
circle,  rushed  from  the  place.  How  I  got  into 
my  own  roomi  can  remember  not — I  know  not ; 
I  have  a  vague  reminiscence  of  some  intervening 
wanderings,  of  giant  trees,  of  shroud-Iikc  moon- 
light,, of  the  Shining  Shadow  and  its  angry 
aspect,  of  the  hlmd  walls  and  iron  door  of  the 
House  of  the  Dead,  of  spectral  images— a  con- 
,  fused  and  dreary  phantasmagoria.  But  all  I  can 
recal  with  distbetness  is  the  sight  of  my  own 
hueless  face  in  the  mirror  in  my  own  still  room, 
hy  liie  light  of  the  white  moon  through  the 
window;  and  sinking  down,  1  sud  to  myself, 
"  This  at  least,  is,  an  hallucination  or  a  dream !" 

CHAFTEB  in. 

A  HIATT  sleep  Came  over  me  at  daybreak,  bat 
I  did  not  undress  nor  go  to  bed.  The  sun  was 
high  in  the  heavens  when,  on  waking,  I  saw  the 
servant,  who  had  attended  me,  bustling  about 
the  room. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  am  afraid  I  dis- 
turbed you ;  but  I  have  been  three  times  to  sec 
if  jon  were  not  coming  down,  and  found  yon  so 
soundly  asleep  I  did  not  lite  to  wake  yon.  Mr. 
Strahan  has  finished  breakfast,  and  gone  ont 
riding;  Mr.  Margrave  has  left — left  before  sii 

"Ah,  he  said  he  was  going  early." 
"  Yes,  sir ;  and  he  seemed  so  cross  when  he 
went.    I  could  never  have  supposed  so  pleasant 
a  gentleman  conld  put  hims'elf  into  such  a  pas- 

"  What  was  the  matter  ?" 

"  Why,  his  walking-stick  conld  not  be  foimd ; 
it  was  not  in  the  hall.  He  said  he  had  left  it  in 
tic  study ;  we  could  not  find  it  there.  At  last 
he  found  it  himself  in  the  old  summer-house,  and 
said — I  hcg  pardon,  he  said — 'he  was  sure  yon 
had  taken  it  there :  that  some  one,  at  all  events, 
had  been  meddling  with  it.'  However,  I  am 
very  glad  it  was  found,  since  he  seems  to  set  such 
store  on  it." 

"Did  Mr.  Margrave  go  himself  intothe  emm- 
mcT-house  to  loot  for  itP" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  no  one  else  would  have  thought  of 
such  a  place ;  no  one  likes  to  go  there  even  in 
the  day-time." 

"WhyF"    - 
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"  Why,  sir,  tliey  say  it  is  haunted  since  poor 
Sir  Philip's  death ;  and,  indeed,  there  are  stianga 
noises  in  every  part  of  the  hoosc.  I  am  afraid 
joa  had  a  bad  night,  sir,"  continued  the  serraat, 
irith  evident  curiosity  dancing  towards  the  bed, 
nhich  I  had  not  pressed,  and  towards  the  cren- 
ing'-dress,  which,  while  he  spoke,  I  was  rapidly 
chan^ng  for  that  whidi  I  habitually  wore  in 
the  moniing,    "  I  hope  yon  did  not  feel  yourself 

mr 

"  No ;  but  it  seems  T  fell  asleep  in  my  chair." 

"Did  yon  bear,  sir,  how  the  dogs  howled  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  f  Tbey  woke  me. 
Veryfriglitfol!" 

"The  moon  was  at  her  fuH  Dogs  will  bay 
the  moon," 

I  felt  relieved  to  think  that  1  should  not  find 
Strtthan  in  the  breakfnat-room,  and  hastening 
throngli  the  ceremony  of  a  meal  which  I  scarcely 
touched,  I  went  out  into  the  park  imobserved, 
and  creeping  round  the  copses  and  into  the 
neglected  garden,  made  my  w^  to  the  pa- 
vilion. I  mounted  the  stairs— I  looked  on  the 
floor  of  the  npper  room ;  yes,  there,  still  was  the 
black  figure  of  the  pentaGle — the  civole.  So,  then, 
it  was  not  a  dream!  Till  then  I  liad  doubted.  Or 
m^ht  it  not  still  be  so  far  a  dream,  that  I  had 
walked  in  my  sleep,  and,  with  an  imagination 
preoccupied  by  my  conversations  with  Margrave 
— by  the  hieroglyphics  on  the  staff  I  had  handled, 
by  the  very  ^ure  associated  with  superstitions 
practices  which  I  had  copied  'from  some  weird 
book  at  his  request,  by  all  the  strange  impres- 
sions previously  stamped  on  my  mind— might  I 
not,  in  truth,  have  carried  thither  iu  sleep  the 
staff,  described  the  circle,  and  nil  the  rest  been 
but  visionary  delusion?  Snrely— snrely,  so 
-common  sense  and  so  Jnlins  Faber  would  in- 
terpret the  riddles  that  pcrphssed  me.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  my  first  thought  was  to  effaoe  the 
marks  on  the  Soor.  I  found  this  easier  than  I 
had  ventured  to  hope.  I  rubbed  the  circle  and 
the  pentacle  away  from  the  boards  with  the  soie 
of  my  foot,  leaving  but  an  undistingnishalile 
amudge  behind.  I  know  not  why,  but  1  felt  the 
more  nervously  anxious  to  remove  all  such  evi- 
dences of  my  noetnmal  visit  to  that  room,  be- 
oaose  Mai^TBve  had  so  openly  gone  thither  to 
seek  for  the  staff,  and  had  so  rudely  named  me  to 
ike  servant  as  havii^  meddled  with  it.  Might  he 
not  awake  some  suspicion  against  me?  Sus. 
pioiou,  what  of?    I  knew  not,  but  I  feared ! 

The  healthful  nir  of  day  gradually  nerved  my 
spirits  and  relieved  my  thoughts.  Eut  ihe  place 
hid  become  hateful  to  mo.  I  resolved  not  to 
wait  for  Strahan's  return,  but  to  walk  baok  to 

L ,  and  leave  a  message  for  my  host.    It  was 

sufficient  excuse  that  I  could  not  longer  abseut 
myself  from  my  patients ;  accordingly,  I  gave  di- 
rections to  have  the  few  things  whidi  I  had 
brought  with  me  sent  to  my  house  by  any  servant 

who  might  be  goiifg  to  L ,  and  was  soon 

pleased  to  find  myself  ontside  the  park  gates  and 
on  tlie  high  road. 

I  had  not  gcme  a  mile  before  I  met  Strahan  on 


horsebacl:.  He  received  my  apolo^es  for  not  wait- 
ing his  return  to  bid  him  farewell,  without  obser- 
vation, and,  dismounting,  led  bis  horse  and 
walked  beside  me  on  my  road.  I  saw  that  there 
was  something  on  his  mind;  at  lost  ha  said, 
looking  down, 

"  Did  yon  hear  the  dogs  howl  last  night  ?" 

"Yes!  the  full  moon!" 

"You  were  awake,  then,  at  the  time.  Did 
yon  hear  any  other  sound?  Did  yon  see  any* 
thing?" 

"WTiat  should  T  hear  or  see?" 

Strahan  was  silent  for  some  moments ;  then  be 
said,  with  great  seriousness, 

"I  could  not  sleep  when  I  went  to  bed  last 
night ;  I  felt  feverish  and  restless.    Somehow  or 
other,  Margrave  got  into  my  head,  mixed  np,  in   | 
some  strange  way,  with  Sir  Philip  Dervd.    I    j 
heard  the  dogs  howl,  and  at  the  same  time,  or   • 
rathera  few  minutes  later,  I  felt  the  whole  bouse    I 
tremble,  as  a  fraii  comer-house  in  London  seems   | 
to  tremble  at  night  when  a  carnage  is  driven   i 
past  it.    The   howling   had    then  ceased,   and    ' 
ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  had  begun.    I  felt  a   I 
vagne  superstitious  alarm ;  I  got  up,  and  went  to    : 
my  window,  wbich  was  unclosed  (it  is  my  habit    i 
to  sleep  with  my  windows  open)— the  moon  wab    ; 
very  bright— and  I  saw,  I  declare  I  saw,  along 
the  green  alley  that  leads  from  the  old  part  of   1 
the  house  to  the  mausoleum — -No,  I  will  not    | 
say  what  I  saw  or  believed  I  saw — yon  would 
ridicule  me,  and  justly.    Eut,  whatever  it  might    ' 
be,  on  the  earth  without  or  in  the  fancy  within    ! 
my  brain,  I  was  so  terrified,  that  I  rushed  bad:    ' 
to  my  bed,  and  buried  my  face  in  my  pillow.    I    . 
would  have  come  to  you ;  but  I  did  not  dare 
to  stir.    I  have  been  riding  hard  all  the  morning 
in  order  to  recover  my  nerves.    But  I  dread    . 
sleeping  again  under  that  roof,  and  now  that  you 
and  Margrave  leave  me,  I  shall  go  this  very    ] 
day  to  London.    I  hope  all  that  I  have  told  you 
is  no  bad  sign  of  any  coming  disease;  blood  to 
the  head,  eh?"  j 

No ;  but  imagination  overstrained  con  pro-  I 
duce  wondrous  effects.  You  do  right  to  change  I 
the  scene.  Cio  to  London  at  once,  amuse  your-  i 
self,  and "  ] 

"  Not  return  till  the  old  house  is  rased  to  the  ■ 
ground.  Tint  is  my  resolve.  Yon  approve?  | 
That's  well  All  success  to  you,  FenwicL  I  , 
will  canter  bock,  and  get  my  portmanteau  ready  ' 
and  the  carriage  out  in  time  for  the  five  o'cIoEk 

So,  then,  he,  too,  had  seen— what?    I  did  not 

dare  and  I  did  not  desire  to  ask  him.    But  he,  ! 

at  least,  was  not  walking  in  his  sleep !    Did  ve  ' 

both  dream,  or  neither  ?  | 

CHAPTER  un.  I 

Teeue  is  an  instance  of  the  absorbing  tyraimy  ^ 

of  every-day  life  which  ninat  have  struck  ail  such  | 

of  my  readers  aa  have  ever  experienced  one  of  | 

those  portents   which  are  so  at  variance  with  I 

every-day  life,   that  tiie  ordinary   epithet   be-  ' 

slowed  on  them  is  "snpenututtiL"  I 
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And  bo  nij  readers  fcir  or  minx,  there  will  be 
no  small  proportion  of  them  to  whom,  once,  at 
least,  in  the  conrEe  of  their  existenee,  a  some- 
thing strange  and  eirie  haa  occnrreil — a  some- 
thing which  perplexed  tmd  baffled  rational  con- 
jecture, andatrocton  those  chords  which  vibrate 
to  saperstition.  It  maj  have  been  onljr  a  dream 
nnaccoontablf  Terified,  an  nndeflnable  pmonti- 
loent  or  forewarmng;  but  np  from  sucb  dighter 
and  Tag:Qer  tokens  of  the  re^  of  marvel— up  to 
the  portents  of  ghoatl;  apparitions  or  hannted 
chambers,  I  believe  that  the  greater  number  of 
persons  arrived  at  middle  age,  however  instructed 
the  class,  however  civilised  the  land,  however 
sceptical  the  period,  to  which  the;  belong,  have 
either  in  themselves  experienced,  or  heard  re- 
corded by  intimate  associates  whose  reracity  they 
Euxwpt  as  indisputable  in  all  ordinary  transactions 
of  life— phenomena  which  are  not  to  be  solved  by 
the  wit  that  mocks  them,  nor,  perhaps,  always  and 
entirely,  to  the  contentment  of  the  reason  or  the 
philosophy  that  cxplms  them  away.  Such  pheno- 
mena, I  say,  are  infinitely  more  numerous  than 
would  appear  &om  the  instances  currently  quoted 
:  and  dismissed  with  a  jest,  for  few  of  those  who 
j  have  witnessed  them  ore  disposed  to  own  it,  and 
!  they  who  only  hear  of  them  through  others,  how- 
ever trustworthy,  would  not  impugn  their  cha- 
racter for  common  sense  by  professing  a  belief  to 
wliich  commoQ  sense  is  a  merciless  persecutor. 
But  he  who  reads  my  assertion  in  the  quiet  of  his 
own  room  will,  perhaps,  pause,  ransack  his  me- 
mory, tmd  find  there  in  some  dark  comer  which 
he  ejcludes  from  "  the  babbling  and  remorseless 
day"  a  pole  recollection  that  proves  the  assertion 
not  mitme. 

And  it  is,  I  say,  an  instance  of  the  absorbing 
tyrwmj  of  every-day  life  that  whenever  some 
SQOh  startling  incident  disturbs  its  regular  tenor 
of  thought  and  occupation,  that  same  every-day 
life  hastens  to  bory  in  its  sands  tlie  object  which 
has  troubled  its  suifacej  the  more  uiwicount- 
able,  the  more  prodigious  has  been  the  pheno- 
menon which  has  scared  and  astounded  us ;  the 
more,  with  involuntary  effort,  the  mind  seeks  to 
rid  itself  of  an  enigma  which  might  disease  the 
reason  that  tries  to  solve  it.  We  go  about  out 
mnndane  business  with  renewed  avidity;  we 
feel  the  necessity  of  proving  to  ourselves  that 
we  are  still  sober  practical  men,  and  refuse 
to  be  unStled  for  Uie  world  which  we  know, 
by  unsolicited  visitations  from  worlds  into  which 
every  glimpse  is  soon  lost  amid  shadows. 
And  it  amazes  us  to  think  how  soon  such  in- 
cidents, though  not  actually  forgotten,  though 
they  can  be  recalled — and  recalled  too  vividly 
for  health— at  our  will,  arc,  nevertheless,  thrust, 
03  it  were,  out  of  the  mind's  sight,  as  we  cast 
into  lumber-rooms  the  crutches  oud  splints 
that  remind  as  of  a  broken  limb  which  has  re- 
covered its  strength  and  tone.  It  is  a  felicitous 
peculiarity  in  our  organisation,  which  all  mem- 
bers of  my  profession  will  have  noticed,  how 
soon,  when  a  bodily  pain  is  once  past,  it  becomes 
erased  tcom  the  recollection,  how  soon  and  how 


invariably  the  mind  refdses  to  linger  over  and   ' 
recal  it.    No  man  &eed  an  hour  before  from  a    ] 
rsgins  tooth-ache,  the  rack  of  a  neuralgia,  seats 
huQsdf  in  his  arm-chair  to  recollect  and  ponder    | 
upon  the  anguish  he  has  nndei^ne.    It  is  the 
same  with  certwn  afflictions  of  the  mind— not 
with  those  that  strike  on  our  affections,  or  blast    i 
OUT  fortunes,  overshadowing  our  wbole  future    ' 
with  a  sense  of  loss— but  where  a  trouble  or 
calamity  has  been  an  accident,  an  episode  in  our 
wonted  life,  where  it  affects  ourselves  alone,    ; 
where  it  is  attended  with  a  sense  of  shame  and    : 
humiliation,  where  the  pain  of  reckling  it  seems    I 
idle,  and  if  indulged  would  almost  maddeu  ns ;    ' 
agonies  of  that  kind  we  do  not  brood  over  as  we    ' 
do  over  the  death  or  falsehood  of  beloved  friends, 
or  the  train  of  events  by  which  we  are  reduced 
from  wealth  to  penury.    No  one,  for  instance, 
who  has  escaped  from  a  shipwreck,  from  tbe 
brink  of  a  precipice,  &om  the  jaws  of  a  tiger, 
spends  his  days  and  nights  in  reviving  his  terrors 
past,  re-imagining  dangers  oot  to  occur  again, 
or,  if  they  do  occur,  from  which  the  experience 
undergone  can  suggest  no  additional  safeguards. 
The  current  of  our  life,  indeed,  Hke  that  of  the 
,  rivers,  is  moat  rapid  in  tbe  midmost  channel, 
where  all  streams  are  alike,  comparatively' sbw 
in  tie  depth  and  along  the  shores  in  which  each 
life,  as  each  river,  bos  a  character  pecuhar  to 
itself.    And  hence,  those  who  would  sail  wUi 
the  tide  of  the  world,  as  those  who  sail  with  tbe 
.  tide  of  a  river,  hasten  to  take  the  middle  of  the    : 
stream,  as  those  who  sail  againti  the  tide  ue 
found  olingipg  to  the  shore.    I  returiLed  to  my 
habitual  duties  and  avocations  with  renewed 
energy  i  I  did  not  suffer  my  thoughts  to  dwell 
on  the  dreary  wonders  that  had  hanntcd  me, 
from  the  evening  1  first  met  Sir  Phihp  Derval    i 
to  the  morning  in  which  I  had  quitted   tbe 
house  of  his  heir ;    whether  realities  or  hal- 
lucinations, no   guess  of  mine  could  unravd    ! 
such  marvels,  and  no  prudence  of  mine  guard    j 
me  ag»nst  their  repetition.    But  I  bad  no  fear 
that  they  would  be  repeated,  any  more  than  the    1 
man  wlio  has  gone  through  shipwreck,  or  the 
hairbreadth  escape  from  a  fall  down  a  glacier, 
fears  again  to  be  found  in  a  simihu-  peril    Mar-    \ 
grave  had  departed,  whither  I  knew  not,  and,    i 
with  Ills  departure,  ceased  all  sense  of  bis  in-    | 
flnence.     A  certain  calm  within  me,   a  tnui~ 
iiuiliising  feeling  of  relief,  seemed  to  me  like  a    < 
pledge  of  permanent  delivery.  | 

But  that  which  did  accompany  and  haunt  me 
through  all  my  occupations  and  pursuits,  was  tbe 
melancholy  remembrance  of  tbe  love  I  had  lost 
in  Lilian.     I  heard  from  Mrs.  Asbleigh,  who 
still  frequently  visited  me,  that  her  daughter    j 
seemed  mnch  in  the  same  quiet  state  of  miud —    , 
perfectly  reconciled  to  our  separation— seUom 
mentioning  my  name— if  mentioning  it,  with    : 
indifference  \  the  only  thing  remarkable  in  bcr    , 
state  was  her  aversion  to  all  society,  and  a  kind 
of  lethargy  that  would  come  over  her,  often  in 
the  di^time.    She  would  suddenly  fall  tuto  sle^,    ! 
and  so  remain  for  hours,  but  a  sleep  that  seemed 
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-very  ■Erene  and  tranquil,  tud  from  vhioh  abe. 
woke  of  heiself.  She  kept  much  withiu  bei  own 
nMm,  and  always  retired  to  it  vhen  vbitora  were 
annowiced. 

Mrs.  Asbleigh  began  reluctantlj  to  relinquiab 
the  persuasion  she  had  so  long  and  bo  ob- 
stiuatelj  maintuned  that  tMa  at&to  of  feeling 
towarda  myself — and,  indeed,  thia  general  change 
in  Lilian — waa  but  temporary  and  abnormal ;  slie 
began  to  allow  that  it  was  best  to  drop  all 
thoughts  of  a  renewed  engage  meat —a  future 
union.  I  proposed  to  see  Lilian  in  her  presence 
and  in  my  professionid  capacilj;  perhaps  some 
physical  cause,  especially  for  this  lethargy,  might 
be  detected  aud  remored.  Mrs.  Ashleigh  owned 
to  me  that  the  idea  had  occiured  to  herself; 
she  had  sounded  Lilian  upon  it;  but  her 
daughter  had  so  resolutely  opposed  it ;  had 
Boid  with  so  quiet  a  firmness  "  that  all  being 
over  between  us,  a  visit  froin  me  would  be  un- 
welcome and  painful ;"  that  Mra.  Ashleigh  felt 
that  an  interview  thus  deprecated  would  only 
conSrra  estrangemeut.  One  day,  in  calling,  she 
asked  my  i^vice  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  try  the  effect  of  ohange  of  air  and  scene,  and, 
in  some  other  place,  some  other  medical  opinion 
might  be  token  F  1  approTed  of  tiaa  suggestion 
with  unspeakable  sadness. 

"  And,"  said  Mrs.  Ashleigh,  shedding  tears, 
"if  that  experiment  prove  unsuccessful,  I  will 
write  and  iet  you  know ;  and  we  must  then  con- 
sider what  to  s^  to  the  world  as  a  reason  why 
the  mami^  is  broken  off.  I  con  render  this 
more  easy  by  staying  away.    I  will  not  return 

to  L till  the  matter  has  ceased  to  be  the 

topic  of  talk,  and  at  a  distance  any  excnse  will 
be  less  questioned  and  seem  more  natural  But 
stiJI— still— let  ns  hope  still." 

"  Have  you  one  ground  for  hope  ?" 

"Perhaps  so ;  but  you  will  think  it  very  frail 
and  fallacious," 

"Nameit,  and  let  me  judge." 

"  One  night— in  whidi  you  wet«  on  a  yisit  to 
Derval  Court " 

"  Ay,  that  night," 

"LUiau  woke  me  by  aloud  oij  (she  sleeps  in 
{he  next  room  to  me,  and  the  door  was  left 
open]  i  I  hastened  to  her  bedside  in  alarm ;  she 
was  a^eep,  but  appeared  eitFemely  agitated  and 
convulsed.  She  kept  calling  on  your  name  in  a 
tons  of  passionate  fondness,  but  as  if  in  great 
terror.  She  cried, 'Do  not  go,  Allen! — do  not 
go!— you  know  not  what  you  brave! — what  you 
do!'  Then  she  rose  in  her  bed,  clasping  her 
hands.  Her  face  was  set  and  rigid ;  1  tried  to 
awake  her,  but  could  not.  After  a  little  time, 
she  breathed  n  deep  sigh,  aud  murmured,  'Allen, 
Allen!  dear  love!  did  you  not  hear?— -did  yon 
not  see  mcF  What  could  thus  bafBe  matter 
and  traverse  space  but  lore  and  soul  F  Can  you 
still  doubt  me,  Allen?  Doubt  that  I  love  you 
now,  shall  love  you  evermore  ?  louder,  yonder, 
as  here  below?'  Site  then  sank  bock  on  her 
pillow,  ncepii^,  and  then  1  woke  her." 

"  And  what  did  she  say  on  waking  P" 


"  She  did  not  remember  what  she  had  dreamed, 
except  that  she  bad  passed  through  some  great 
terror— but  added  with  a  vagne  smile,  'It  is 
over,  and  I  feel  happy  now.'    Then  she  turned 

round  and  fell  asleep   again,  but  (luietly  as  a 
child,  the  tears  dried,  the  smile  resting," 

"Oo,  ray  dear  friend,  go;  take  lllion  away 
from  thia  place  as  soon  as  you  oan ;  divert  her 
mind  with  fresh  scenes.    I  hope  !— I  do  hope  I    | 
Let  me  know  where  you  fix  yourself.     I  will    . 
seize  a  holiday — I  need  one ;  I  will  turange  as    | 
to  my  patients— I  will  come  to  the  same  place ; 
she  need  not  know  of  it— but  I  must  b«  by  to 
watch,  to  hear  your  news  of  her.    Heaven  bless 
you  for  what  yon  have  said!    I  bope!— Ido 
hope !" 

CHAFtEB  UY. 

SoxB  days  after,  I  received  a  few  lines  from 
Hrs,  Ashle^.  Her  arrangements  for  departure 
were  made.  They  were  to  start  the  next  morn- 
ing. She  had  fixed  on  going  into  the  north  of 
Devonshire,  and  staying  some  weeks  either  at 
llfracombe  or  Lynton,  whichever  place  Lilian 
preferred.  She  would  write  as  soon  as  they  wcie 
settled. 

I  was  up  at  my  usual  early  hour  the  next 
morning,  I  resolved  to  go  out  towards  Mrs.  A^- 
leigh's  house,  aud  watch,  unnoticed,  where  I 
might,  perhaps,  catch  a  glimpse  of  Lilian  as  the 
carriage  that  would  oonvey  her  to  the  railway 
passed  rDy  hiding-place. 

I  was  looking  impatiently  at  the  clock;  it  was 
yet  two  hours  before  the  train  by  which  Mn. 
Ashleigh  proposed  to  leave.  A  loud  ring  at  my 
hell !  I  opened  the  door.  Mrs.  Ashleigh  rushed 
in,  falliug  on  my  breast, 

"Lilian!  Lilian !" 

"  Heavens !    What  baa  happed  ?" 

"  She  has  left— she  is  gone— gone  away !  Ob, 
Allen!  how? — whither?  Advise  me.  What  is 
to  be  done?" 

"  Come  in— compose  yourself— tell  me  al 
clearly,  quickly.  Lilian  gone?— gone  away? 
Impossible !  She  must  be  hid  aomewheiv  in  the 
house — the  garden;  she,  perhaps,  did  not  like 
tJie  journey.  Slie  may  have  crept  away  to  some 
young  friend's  house,  But  /  talk  when  yon 
should  talk :  teU  me  all," 

Little  enough  to  tell !  Lilian  had  seemed 
unusually  cheerful  the  night  before,  and  pleased 
at  the  thought  of  tlie  excnision.  Mother  and 
daughter  retired  to  rest  early.  Mrs.  Ashleigh 
saw  Lilian  sleeping  quietly  before  she  herself 
went  to  bed.  She  woks  betimes  in  the  morning, 
dressed  herself,  went  into  the  next  room  to  call 
Lilian— Lilian  was  not  there.  No  suspicion  of 
flight  occurred  to  her.  Perhaps  her  daughter 
might  be  up  already,  and  gone  down  stws,  re- 
membering something  she  might  wish  to  pack 
and  t-ake  with  her  on  the  journey.  Mrs.  Ash- 
leigh was  confirmed  in  this  idea  when  she  noticed 
thM  her  own  room  door  was  left  open.  She 
went  down  stairs,  met  a  maid-servant  in  the  bail, 
who  tohi  her,  with  alarm  nnd  surprise,  that  both 
he  street  and  garden  doors  were  fomid  un- 
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otoaeJ.  No  one  had  Been  Lilian.  Mrs-AaUeigh, 
now  beoaine  seiionslr  oaeMr.    On  lemaunting 

to  hBr  dsughtei^B  room,  she  missed  Liiiui'a 
bonnet  and  mantle.  The  house  end  gatden  were 
both  searched  in  Tain.  There  wnild  be  no  doubt 
that  Lilian  had  gone— must  haTO  stolen  noise- 
lessly at  night  throogh  her  mother's  room,  and 
Icdi  herself  out  of  the  hooes  and  tluough  the 
gwden.  .     , 

"Do  you  think  she  could  have  received  an; 
letter,   Mif  measage,  an;  viutor  unknown  to 

jour 

"I  cannot  think  it.  Why  do  yon  aak?  Ob, 
Allen,  you  do  not  believe  there  is  any  accom- 
plioo  in  this  disappearance !  No,  jon  do  not  be- 
lieve it.  But  my  child's  honour !  What  will 
the  world  think  ?" 

Not  for  the  world  cared  I  at  that  moment.  I 
could  thii^  only  of  Lilian,  and  without  one  sqb- 
picion  that  imputed  blame  to  her. 

"  Be  qoiet,  be  silent ;  perhaps  she  has  gone  on 
some  visit,  and  will  return.  Meanwhile,  leave 
inquiry  to  mo." 


ALMANACS. 


with  al. 


Almakacs?  The  world  is  afflicted 
manaos;  aociet;  and  the  printers  are  mad 
about  almaoaca.  AlmBnaca  infest  one's  houae 
like  paper  ghosts.  Everybody  publishes  an 
almanac  now^-dajs,  and  everjoody  eipects 
jou  to  take  what  he  publishes.  My  stationer 
round  the  comer  is  sure  to  send  mo  iii  his  un- 
readable little  almanac  with  Uie  first  sliilling 
packet  of  flimsy  oream-laid  that  I  may  have 
been  rash  enougli  to  order;  my  patent  medi- 
cine vendor  wrmps  up  my  box  of  pills  in  bis 
special  version  of  the  yearly  staaons ;  mj  pat- 
fumer  generously  gives  me  tiis,  scented,  with 
my  bottle  of  British  can  dc  Cologne ;  mj 
illustrated  newspaper  baa  its  illustrated  almanac, 
which  I  am  bound  to  bay ;  mv  coniic  pe- 
riodical its  comic  almanac,  iibica  I  am  slao 
bound  to  buy ;  my  insurance  office  bas  a  broud- 
shcet,  which  I  am  forced  toputupinmy  stud^; 
four  rival  prophets  preach  woe  and  desolation  in 
my  ears,  and  I  am  tempted  by  patriotic  zeal  to 
learn  what  is  to  be  the  tate  of  my  beloved  conn- 
try,  at  a  cost  varying  from  a  penny  to  half-a- 
CTOwn;  while  my  graceless  youns  son  bring! 
me  in  a  handful  of  French  trash,  of  which  I,  a: 
a  British  father,  can  make  neither  head  nor  tail, 
nor  can  I  discern  any  poiiit  or  humour  in  the 
whole  batch.  Humour  ?  Sir,  the  French  have 
na  hunom.  That  poor  pitiful  stufE  of  theirs 
called  wit,  is  nothing  but  thin,  sour,  blue- 
i{  coloured  claret — a  very  different  thing  to  the 
full,  rich,  port-nine-^avouied  growth  dear  to 
EnriishmBn. 

Here  is  a  pile  of  them.  I  will  draw  them  at 
hazard.  The  first  on  which  my  hand  falls  is 
Zadkidi's,  with  its  mysterious  "  hieroglyphic 
of  the  Reign  of  Trouble," 

I  turn  to  that  hieroglyphic  of  the  reig;Q  of 
trouble,  and  see,  lirst,  a  three -le^^ed  ram  with  a 
sword  in  its  mouth.  Why  three-legged  F  Facing 


thismeadow  tripod  are  two  little  boys— twins,  n» 
doubt — with  oiily  a  couple  of  fat  legt  between 
tliem,  though  they  have  four  otros,  two  lieads, 
and  two  bodies  aJl  complete,  accordmg  to  tho 
iawB  regulating  human  form.  Again,  1  asic,  why 
this  mutilation?  Why  should  those  innocent 
infanta  have  each  a  leg  less  than  their  share  i 
What  does  Zadkiel  Too  Sse  mean  by  his  peculiar 
system  of  human  structure?  In  the  ceutte, 
Britannia  in  a  faiutiog  state,  and  holding  a 
drooping  banner  in  her  hand,  sinks  down  ex> 
hausted  Deneath  the  baleful  influence  of  a  blazing 


comet ;  a  "  darkey,"  with  a  sharp  nose  and  white 
jean  jacket,  preaching  to  an  arkite  pigeon,  and 
Pomona,  or  Ceres,  or  Mora,   I  do  not  know 


which,  casting  a  fish  into  the  sea — one  on  each 
side  of  the  limp  Britannia — moke  un  the  rest  of 
these  floured  prophecies,  in  which  the  artist  has 
been  wise  eiioiigli  to  leave  himself  sufficient 
mar^n  for  any  possible  after- interpretalion. 
Of  the  some  order  is  the  letter-press.  Some- 
times mysteriously  vague,  at  others  charm- 
ioglv  definite.  In  January  we  are  to  ha*s 
mueb  public  trouble,  a  great  fire  on  the  85tfa, 
the  sudden  popularity  of  a  youug  actress, 
and  Spain,  TuTiey,  and  Hungary  disturbed. 
Febmary  will  see  sorrow  and  perplexity  to 
Francis  Joseph,  on  account  of  women,  pernaps 
the  death  of  the  empress  liis  wife,  with  other 
European  troubles,  aud  all  because  liars  is 
ruling  through  the  si"n  Sagittarius.  The 
middle  of  March  finds  "  Mars  ingrcasinf  upcn 
the  IGth  degree  of  Capricorn,  where  toe  sun 
hai'  arrived  in  the  nativity  of  Lord  tidmerston," 
n'hich  remarkable  conjunction,  whatever  it  means 
in  plain  English,  bespeaks  to  Zadkiel's  appre- 
hension a  "  sudden  blow  to  that  veteran  states- 
man, for  wliich  he  will  do  well  to  prepare."  In 
April  Louis  Napcileon  is  to  do  some  warlike 
action  unexpectedly,  and  our  parliament  is  to 
moke  a  rash  vote ;  May  is  vague  and  warlike, 
June  vague  and  commercial,  and  all  whoso 
birthdays  are  on  the  7th,  are  to  ben-are  of 
danger,  both  personal  and  pecuniary.  July  is 
to  be  higlily  evil  to  us,  for  "on  the  Bth  of  this 
month  Mars  enters  the  sign  Aries,  his  domal 
dignity,  and  the  ruling  si^  of  old  England," 
and  does  not  pass  Aut  of  it  again  till  January, 
1S63 ;  so  then  we  are  to  expect  a  troublous  time 
of  it.  Prince  Alfred  has  to  take  care  of  liimself 
in  August,  and  not  live  too  fast ;  Japanese,  and 
Fisstem  trade  generally,  looks  ap  in  September  ; 
October  is  full  of  discontent  and  bloodshed,  and 
bod  times  for  poor  Lord  Palnierston  i^in ;  tha 
ninth  of  November  will  give  us  some  serions 
misfoitunc ;  and  December  closes  tha  year,  still 
under  martial  and  gloomy  aspects.  From  all 
this  I  gather  the  reliahls  information,  that 
1663  is  to  be  no  dispenser  of  honey  and 
sweetmeats,  but  a  very  ill-tempered,  choleric, 
hot-blooded,  and  uneomfortable  time,  making 
every  one  excessively  unhappy,  and  putting 
everything  out  of  gear.  Zadkiel  is,  of  course, 
always  right,  lie  says  that  "  the  world  waits  in 
patient  antioipation  to  see  ^dkiel  confounded — 
doubled  up--aud  iiis  almanacs  confuted  and 
hurled  awa;  from  the  hands  of  liii  leadera 


I  i    with  contempt ;"  bat,  initead  of  that,  Zadluet's 
{      fame  U  increasing  in  ratio  villi  liia  jcars.     Ua- 

I I  fortunately,  liia  fame  ia  jet  conQned  to  a  werj 
I     small   circle.      No   one  educated  person  in  a 

I     thousand  ever  heard  of  Zadkie!. 

What  Zadkie!  charged  me  aiipencs  for,  I  can 

Et  for   a  penny  iii  Old  Moore's  "Vox  S(«l- 
om,"    Tneceare  two  rival  Old  Moore's,  with 
'     differing  Stai  Voices,  but  I  will  take  the  one 
oat  of  Craue-oourt  first.    Here  a  ghastly  pic- 
tare  of  two  vultures  lighting,  and  of  dead  men 
'      in  various  stages  of  decomposition,  a^ain  indi- 
cate the  ptesence  of  war  for  1863.     The  Pope, 
I    lyinj;  dead,  Lis  tiaia  looking  marvellousl}'  like 
a  frilled  cotton  nightcap ;  a  cloudj  bear,  making 
I    hideous  iiices  at  a  reasonable-looldng  old  lion, 
I     who  is  snppoaed  to  be  guarding  the  "world's 
I    workshop ;    a  pitchfork  and  a  few  stones,  ap- 
I    parentlj   coming  from   the  moon  at   the  bear 
I    aforesaid,  mean,  I  suppose,  that  England  is  to 
be  safe  from  the  war  vultures  down  below;  in 
which  two  out  of  my  four  prophets  hold  dif- 
ferent views  respecting  the  future.     Moore  ia 
not  ncarlj  so  explicit  as  oar  fanner  friend;  in 
fact,  he  is  rather  retrospective  than  prophetic, 
and  gives  us  only  the  va^est  hints,  which  will 
serve  for  anything  one  likes  ;  bnt  he  has  pretty 
little  vi^ettes,  a  sheet  of  the  heads  of  nations, 
a  monthly  recommendation  to  all  suffering  mor- 
tals  to  take   Parr's  life-pills,  with  other  indi- 
^tible    and   unnecessary    inrormation.      The 
rival  Old  Moore,  out  of  Holyweil-street,  is  suf- 
ficiently terrifying;  in  his  hieroglyphic.    A  huge 
scaly  servient,  vomiting  forked  lightnings  and 
winged  nfie-hulleta ;  men  killing  each  Other  in 
every  possible  manner  and  attitude;  ships  blow- 
ii^  up ;  a  vulture  pecking  at  a  Mng ;  with  a  host 
ol  ugly  fancies,  very  badly  executed,  make  the 
sumoflhe rival OldMoore'a prophecies.  Clearly 
my  hatch  of  prophets  do  not  become  more  kind 
as  I  go  on;  certainly  not  more  assuring. 

The  most  ambitious  of  the  whole  colTection  is 
"  Baphael's  Prophetic  Messenger,"  with  a  line 
coloured  frontispiece,  in  the  style  of  the  dream 
and  fortune-telling  books,  so  dear  to  servant- 
maids  and  country  girls — an  inexplicable  frontis- 
piece, witii  Britannia  wearing  crape  round  her 
arm ;  an  operatic  Louis  Napoleon,  in  very  white 
buckskins  and  very  black  jackboots,  treading  on 
"the  Press;"  the  Pope,  as  a  lachrymose  old 
woman,  silting  disconsolate  in  his  cbaii;  two 
crowns  covered  with  crape;  a  group  of  four- 
one  of  them  a  negro— dancing  round  the  tree  of 
monareby;  a  fight  between  two  regiments  — 
nation  and  cause  unknown ;  the  star  and  stripes 
sundered ;  and  Turkey,  as  a  mild  kind  of  pirate, 
,  looming  up  over  the  old  Pope's  chair.  Kaphael'a 
liberal  power  of  e.tposition  is  llie  best  thing 
about  the  prophets  of  all  time;  Cor,  when  pre- 
dictions mean  anytliing  or  nothing  it  is  alnays 
possible  to  make  them  seem  to  mean  somethiug. 
Raphael,  like  Zadkiel,  deals  with  definite  pre- 
dictions for  the  months,  whereby  wc  are  thrown 
into  a  delightful  state  of  confusion,  not  knowing 
which  to  choose.  On  the  3Sth  of  January,  Zadkid 
prophesied  a  terrible  conAagiation,  Huphael  in- 
oliMa  to  "some  violent  deed,  probably  towards 
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a  female."    February  sees  "  government  in  bad    i 
odour,  for  Saturn  affects  the  ruling  places,"  all    i 
sorts  of  commercial  and  political  depression,  a     ! 
vast  amount  of  crime,  and  poor  King  Otho  in 
sad  disrepute.    In  March  the  DUnistry  are  to 
resign;  in  April  the  royal  household  is  to  be 


Lincoln's  birthday,  we  may  look  f 
"  some  rash  inadvertency  on  his  part."  In  May 
Earl  Russell  is  to  "fecfthe  untoward  Influeuce 
of  the  transit  of  Mara  ;"  the  transits  of  Satorit 
and  Jupiter  are  to  affect  Viotor  Emmanuel, 
Garibaldi,  Francis  Joseph,  and  the  Pope;  and 


because   Mars  and   f 


,  fearful 


itrife  is  to  be  stirred  up  and  the  American  Pre— 
dent  again  led  to  rash  conduct.  Poor  President  1 
the  planets  are  always  getting  into  some  ill- 
natured  position  for  him. 

The  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  of  June  next 
are  evil,  and  betoken  all  sorts  of  nameless  haim 
to  persons  born  on  those  days ;  excursionists 
are  to  beware  during  the  first  week  of  this 
month,  for  Saturn  and  Jupiter  continue  in  cloas 
proximitv,  and  Venus  rides  the  scheme,  m  the 
seventh  being  in  her  detriment.  Wherefore  wo 
are  to  have  fevers  and  epidemics,  and  all  maltera 
whatsoever  are  to  he  of  bad  and  hurtful  aspect. 
In  July,  there  will  be  accidents,  either  at  some 
place  of  amusement  or  on  the  railway — a  pretty 
safe  prediction  Tor  the  time  of  year — and  a  fear- 
ful case  of  poisoning  and  murder.  August  is  full 
of  misery  at  home  and  evil  inQuences  abroad. 
September  gives  us  a  crop  of  theological  perver- 

ns  and  schisms  because  Uranus  is  "  exactly 
the  cusp  of  the  ninth  house;"  much  clerical 
jugglery  resulting  when  "Saturn,  Jupiter,  and 
Uranus  are  withia  orbs  of  untoward  aspect ;" 
Mars  reaching  the  opposition  of  Jupiter  on  the 
llith  of  October,  will  cause  firea,  robberies, 
frauds,  and  murders ;  November  has  infiueucea 
that  portend  evil  to  everybody  ;  and  in  Decem- 
ber "a  gloom  appears  to  overshadow  all ;"  so 
tliat  clearly,  again,  18G2  is  not  to  be  the  ycM 
when  swords  are  to  be  beaten  into  plough-shares, 
and  the  lion  is  to  lie  down  with  the  lamb. 

When  my  nerves  ore  suffioiently  recovered 
from  the  gloomy  predictions  of  my  English 
Jeremiahs,  I  turn  to  the  French  froth  lying  at 
my  elbow,  to  see  what  can  be  mode  out  of  that. 
In  the  first  place,  will  any  one  be  kind  enough 
to  inform  me  why  the  Almonach  Pmph^tique  is 
called  the  Almanach  Proph^tique  ?  What  is 
there  prophetic  in  it  ?  Is  a  list  of  Samts'  days 
prophecy?  or  of  high  tides?  or  a  table  of  the 
eclipses  of  1S62F  or  a  code  of  mourning?  a 
political  essay  on  the  advantages  of  the  commer- 
cial treaty  F  or  a  wild  story  about  a  gardener  of 
ALouaco  who  mode  blue  roses,  and  grew  oranzea 
out  of  apple-trees,  led  a  lion  to  be  a  mild  milk- 
lapping  Iamb,  and  turned  a  lamb  into  a  meat- 
ealing,  furious  beast  of  prey  F  Or  does  a  col- 
lection of  "rural  prophecies"  concerning  the 
weather  give  the  right  to  the  title  of  propheticf 
Is  a  man  a  prophet  because  he  tells  us  that  "at 
Clirislnias  on  the  bulconj,  at  Easter  bv  the  fire, 
side"— that  "March  winds  and  April  showers 
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bring  fonrard  May  flowers"— that  "little  niiii 
in  Januatj  uiaLes  the  peasant  ricli"  — with 
other  of  tbe  common  sajings  of  France  respect- 
ing times,  si^3,  and  seasons— curious  enough, 
DO  doubt,  to  strangers,  but  no  more  scieutificallj 
valuable  than  our  own  doggerels  about  "  rain- 
bows in  the  momiug  being  tue  aliepherd's  tram- 
iugi"  or  "  rainbovs  at  noon  sending  him  home 
soon ;"  or  "  rainbows  at  uight  being  the  shep- 
herd's delight  ?"  If  this  is  my  French  tricod's 
idea  of  prophecy,  the  seer  has  an  easy  bertli  of 
it,  and  nill  never  be  stoned  for  predicting  falsely. 
There  is  another  tiling  irliich  I  ivouTd  thank 
any  one  to  explain  to  me,  and  that  is,  why  do 
all  filmenaes  patronise  quack  medicines  ?  All 
sorts  of  wretched  nostrums  arc  recommended — 
at  the  top  of  the  page,  at  the  foot  of  the  pf^ 
and  in  the  middle  of  tlie  page,  at  the  begiimnig 
and  the  end,  and  wherever  there  is  a  bit  of 
"fat"  to  he  filled  in,  or  "printer  wants  more 
copy"  TvrittEn  on  the  proof.  What  is  the 
mysterious  link  between  almanacs  and  pill- 
boxes F  I  do  not  know,  but  that  there  is 
a  link  is  evident  to  the  meanest  understand- 
ing. Tlien  one  almanac  gives  me  sage  ad- 
vice ;  another  teaches  me  how  to  wash,  and 
cook,  dean  marble,  and  scourout  pans;  all  give 
the  ages  of  tbe  Royal  Family  and  their  birthcQiys 
twice  repeated;  and  the  eclipses  of  the  coming 
year,  which  are  very  interesting  to  know  of — only 
one,  of  the  moon,  pretending  to  be  visible  in 
England.    Wages  tables,  rates  of  interest,  aud 

E:oDate  duties,  all  the  fairs  in  the  countj'y,  the 
olden  Number,  and  when  the  four  seasons 
I  Ibt  oi  bauLcra,  and  how  to  manage 


liichard's  Fcniw  Almanack 
plicated  piece  of  arithmetical  machinery 
off  page,  which  I  venture  to  believe  but  few 
of  Poor  Bieliard's  homy-iisfcd  purchr 
attempt  to  use.    But  then  there  arc  heaps  of 
niorai  maxims  spread  about,  and  they  are  plr~ 
Banter  to  read  than  gtupid  recommendatious 
bad  quack  medicines.     Very  funny  ore  some 
tlie   "  i-eccipts"  to  be  found  in  tlie  commoi; 
kind  of  almanacs ;  as  this  for  rheuDiatism 
the  face  or  gums:  "Bake  a  kidney  potato  till 
it  is  quite  soft,  then  put  it  in  a  flanud  bag, 
in  tlie  foot  of  a  worsted  stocking  (let  us  hopi 
dean  one),  and  press  it  flat :  put  it  to  the  lace 
as  hot  as  possible  on  going  to  bed."     Wliv  a 
kidney  potato  ?    Why  not  a  fluke,  a  red,  a  Wil- 
liam, or  a  Regent,  a  champion,  or  a  Jersey  blue 'r 
That  a  hot  poultice  should  cure  face-ache  ia  very 
likdy,  but  why  it  should  be  a  poultice  of  bakeil 
kidney  potato  I  own  I  do  not  underslaud.     My 
guides  do  not  always  agree,  even  in  their  oddi- 
ties.   One  gives  me  a  recipe,  say  foe  warts :  A 
strong  solution  of  couimon  washing  soda,  ac- 
cording to  my  friend  on  the  riglit ;  my  friend 
on  the  left  counsels  lunar  caustic.     What  would 
cithei:  of  them  say  if  I  told  them  that  I  had 
actudly  charmed  awav  my  little  boy's  wart  with 
a  notched  stick  of  elder,  and  a  few  nonsense 
verses,  gravely  repealed  in  the  coujuroi-'a  under- 
lirestb  t    Whether  tbe  diarm  lay  in  tbe  dder. 


the  verses,  or  my  little  boy's  innocent  faith,  I 
do  not  know,  I  speak  only  of  the  fact,  quite  as 
positively  as  mf  two  friends  here  of  their  soda 
and  lunar  caustic. 

Another  friend  teaches  me  that  green  walnnts 
pickled  with  sugar  are  excellent  substitates  for 
rhubarb  and  castor-oil ;  another,  that  love  which 
has  nothing  but  beauty  to  lire  on  is  short-lived 
and  subject  to  shivering  fits ;  another  tells  me, 
what  I  certainly  have  a  little  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving, that  Punch  and  Jndj  is  the  relic  of  an 
andent  mystery — "Pontius  cam  Judtets."  It  may 
be  so  :  I  am  no  antiquary :  but,  I  mingle  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  with  the  information,  and  swal- 
low cautiouslv.  Almost  all  tell  me  that  I  must 
pay  a  penny  for  a  letter  weighing  less  than  half 
anouuce,  and  twopence  for  one  weij^hing  up  to  an 
ounce ;  that  my  cliild  must  be  registered  within 
sii  weeks  ^fter  it  is  horn,  and  vaccinated  within 
three  months.  I  also  learn  for  the  hundredth 
Lime  when  dividends  are  payable  at  the  bank; 
and  I  have  auuiversal  reckoning  table,  by  which 
I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  calculate  mr. 
butcher's  book  into  auy thing  Uke  accordance  with 
the  received  rules  of  arithmetic.  Some  give 
me  a  table  of  the  kings  and  queens  since  the 
conquest,  generally  omitting  all  mention  of  the 
Commonwealth,  or  that  we  ever  had  so  grand  a 
king  as  plain  Oliver  Cromwell,  Protector  of  tbe 
honour  and  well-being  of  the  realm.  One  adds  to 
his  stock  of  information  the  legal  form  of  a  will, 
which  I  hope  no  reader  will  be  rash  enough  to 
copy :  most  of  them  deal  largely  in  advertise- 
ments— generally  of  the  qoack  kind  when  even 
purely  commercial :  most,  too,  have  woodcuts 
scattered  through,  not  lilwaya  of  the  highest 
style  of  art ;  and  all  of  the  ordiuarj  kind  ore 
very  cheap,  which  is  a  recommendation  not  to 
be  despised ;— is,  indeed,  the  greatest  recom- 
mendation of  all. 

For,  though  it  is  very  well  to  lan^h  at  their 
httle  haimless  peculiarities  and  catchpenny  vul- 
garisms, yet  it  IS  a  marvellous  thing  when  we 
think  of  It,  how  wears  able  to  have  such  a  mass 
of  information,  legibly  printed,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  scienti&callj  correct,  at  such  a  charge  as  a 
penny.  AlUiough  the  information  is  of  a  ste- 
reotyped character  which  everyone  knows  and 
everyone  con  calciiUte,  yet  does  it  not  show  the 
wonderful  spread  and  uuiveraality  of  our  know- 
ledge, and  the  wider  sweep  of  that  ^at  ferti- 
lising river  of  civilisation,  when  things  which 
only  the  wisest  in  Egypt  knew,  are  now  brought 
down  to  the  liunibleet  peasant  whose  little  lassie 
goes  to  school  ?  What  ages  of  progressive 
science  are  embodied  in  those  little  sheets  since 
the  lime  when  the  phases  of  the  moon  or  lilea- 
surer  were  noted  down  on  notched  sticks,  or 
daubed  in  grotesque  characters  on  the  living 
rock— when  the  tides  were  mythic  mysteries,  and 
the  counie  of  the  planets  the  conscious  going  of 
gods  tlirongh  the  sky ;  when  all  uunsuaTiuitural 
phenomena  were  direct  interfercuces  of  one  or 
other  of  the  many  divinities  always  at  work  to 
alter  or  destroy,  and  not  a  grass  blade  grew  by 
law,  or  a  morning  dawned  without  the  waking 
of  a  god !    Truly,  Ute  least  learned  among  ns 
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have  more  cause  of  selF-grAtnktiou  thaa  the 
wisest  stumbler  tlirongh  the  long  dark  paths  of 
ancient  ignorance  Bnd  error,  and  our  modern 
civilisation,  with  all  its  faults,  is  one  of  the  most 

{'lorious  possessions  wliicli  the  world  has  ever 
lad. 


JUDGE  LYNCE'3  MERCY. 

On  one  of  tlin  last  dajs  nf  tlie  year  185B  I 
was  disagreeably  aroased  from  a  pleasant  morn- 
ing dream  by  the  report  of  a  pistol  close  at 
hand,  followed  in  a  few  minutes  by  a  straggling 
volley  of  flre-arois,  in  which  the  crack  of  the 
rMe  blended  liarmoniously  with  the  deeper  note 
oE  the  8hot-f[iin.  Awakening  to  the  conscious- , 
ness  tbat  I  was  in  a  miners'  camp,  on  (be  | 
willowy  bank  of  the  Rio  Gila,  in  the  territory 
of  Arisona,  United  States,  and  that,  apparently, 
a   little   difficulty   had    occurred   " 


brushwood  that  had  sheltered  my  repose. 
All  was  quiet  in  our  narrow  clearing,  the  grey 
mist  was  gently  rising  from  the  river  under  the 
influence  of  tbe  first  mya  of  the  aan,  and  upon 
the  stump  of  a  cotton-wood- tree  near  tlie  fire 
sat  my  estimable,  but  rather  eccentric,  pavtuer, 
Abe,  smoking  the  pipe  of  contentmeul;,  and 
watcliing  a  pot  of  coffee  tb:ough  the  hoiliug 

"Somchoily  shot  at  last,"  be  remarked,  in  a 
tone  of  grim  aatisfaction.     "I  reckon  it's  one 

■  or  two  of  the  crowd  t'otlier  side  of  the  slue, 
and  this  child  ain't  sorrj  for  it.    Here's  tliree 

'  months  DOW  weVe  been  in  these  Gila  diggloes, 
and  ail  the  time  there's  been  a  heap  of  big 
talk  goin'  on,  and  a  lot  of  sil-sliooters  drawn, 
bat  wy  mankilled  yet ;  now  perhaps  things  will 
get  better  and  the  place  be  quieter." 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  a  long  resi- 
dence iu  California,  and  a  severe  coarse  of  train- 
ing in  the  mines  durbg  the  "good  old  days"  of 
1849-50,  had  rather  obscured  my  friend  Abe' 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  homicide,  which  he  wa 
in  the  habit  of  regarding  as  a  safe  and  elfectnal 
remedy  tor  almost  every  species  of  social  evil. 

Leaving  him,  therefore,  to  prepare  breakfast 
and  to  muse  overstem  schemes  forthe  ameliora- 
tion of  society,  I  advanced  cautiously  towards 
tlie  scene  of  the  disturbance,  congxatulaling 
myself  upon  the  fact  that  I  had  never  been 
addicted  to  the  practice  of  early  riabg,  whicii 
has  snch  an  evident  tendency  to  sour  tlio  tem- 
per and  to  lead  men  into  dangerous  brawls. 

la  an  open  glade  of  tbe  wilbw-brake,  where 
a  numerous  party  of  "boys"  had  fixed  their 
abode,  a  young  Virginian,  with  whom  I  was 
slightly  acquainted,  Uy  ou  the  ground  severely 
wounded.  Most  of  his  companions  had  started 
in  hot  pursuit  of  tlie  perpetrator  of  the  act,  who 
had  taken  to  flight,  without  awaiting  the  storm 
wbicli  his  pistorshot  had  called  I'ortiJ.  While  I 
was  dressing  the  wound  of  my  unlucky  friend, 
the  other  denizens  of  the  camp  returned  from 
their  nu^accessful  chase,  and  related  to  me  all 
the  ciicumstaocea  of  the  affair.    It  appeared 


that  for  some  time  one  of  their  comrades  had 
Lsidered  himself  i^grieved  upon  a  point  con- 
nected with  the  diviaiou  of  labour  in  digging 
and  "  waabiuc-out"  the  "  dirt"  from  the  claim, 
and  that  the  slumbering  quarrel  had  tiint  morning 
been  revived  by  some  trivial  circumstance.  The 
with   the   grievance   had  been  indiscreet 

Eh  to  address  a  very  oficnsive  remark  to  a 
jrly  muscular  son  of  New  York,  who  there- 
upon knocked  him  down  without  further  parley. 
Having  picked  himself  np,  the  diseomfitcd  de- 
bater retired  from  the  scene  without  uttering 
another  word,  and  it  was  prematurely  taken  for 
granted  that  the  row  was  at  an  eud.  In  a  few 
minutes,  however,  a  pistol-ball  whistled  through 
the  midst  of  the  party  gathered  around  tbe  camp- 
lire,  missing  the  individual  whose  brenstliad  been 
aimed  at,  and  striking  an  unfortunate  youth  who 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  dispute,  but  happened 
to  be  standing  iu  the  line  of  fire,  his  mind  ab- 
sorbed in  the  preparation  of  indigestible  "  slapi- 

The  intending  assassin  bad  rather  overrated 
3  skill  in  the  use  of  tlie  revolver.     As  may  be 
pposed,  the  deepest  indignation  was  felt  by 
ery  one  present,  and  rumour  having  quickly 
,med  a  report  of  the  occurrence  to  the  remotest 
imer  of  the  diggings,  a  general  determination 
IS  expressed  hy  tho   two   or  tiiree  hundred 
...inera  scattered  up  and  down  tlie  valley,  to 
arrest  the  fugitive  and  faring  him  for  trial  before 
that  terrible  high-priest  otNemesis,  the  ever- 
youthful   and  vigorous  Judge  Lyncli.    "  His 
onour"  could  not  in  Ibis  casa  be  accused  of 
lurping  the  functions  of  any  more  decorous 
magistrate ;  the  wilderness  oil  which  we  were 
tbe  temporary  inhabitants  having  been  acquired 
only  a  short  time  before  by  the  government  of 
the  United  Slates,  was  totally  unprovided  with 
regular   tribunals.     A  few  ardent   and  public- 
spirited  individuals  eagerly  volunteered  to  act 
as  constables,  and  there  was  every  probability 
that  justice  would  be  eiccnted,  alttiough  law 
was  without  a  representative  in  tbe  community. 
'Towards  evening  we  heard  that  the  criminal 
had  voluntadly  given  himself  up,  and  the  entire 
population  of  the  mines  assembled  soon  after 
nightfall  to  "liquor"  at  the  chief  bar-room  of 
Qua  City,  as,  according  to  American  custom,  a 
score  of  tents  and  picket-houses  were  somewhat 
inappropriatelj  designated,  almost  every  free 
and  independent  citizen  present  being  prepared 
to  enuuciate  deep  legal  opinions  from  the  stores 
of  his  Califamiau  experience.    The  accused, 
who  was  rather  a  fine-looking  man,  and  a  dandy 
after  the  rough  fashion  of  the  mines,  swaggered 
about  with  an  air  of  unconcern,  and  naa  treated 
freely  to  drinks  at  the  bar  by  his  friends. 

At  length  a  grej-haired  lexiau  fanner  was 
proposed,  and  unanimously  elected,  for  the  office 
of  judge,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  iu  finding 
twelve  men  trilling  to  act  as  jurymen.  The  first 
choice  was,  perhaps,  the  most  judicious  tliat 
could  have  been  made,  the  mantle  of  Mr.  Jus- 
lice  Lynch  having  fallen  upon  an  old  man  who 
had  crossed  the  plaius  a  few  raoutlis  before, 
driving  Lis  own  team  of  oxen,  and  who  had 
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since  turned  his  hand  to  tarioos  profeasii 
practising  medicine,  anperintending  extcDsive 
mining  operatioaa,  preaching  regularlj  on  Sun- 
daj,  and  at  the  same  <imc  keeping  a  table 
d'li&te  for  ibe  beneSt  of  the  residents  ie  Gila 
City.  The  trial  took  place  in  a  large  tent  gene- 
rallj  used  for  the  last-mentioned  purpose,  and 
all  tbe  proceeding  were  marlted  b;  a  consider- 
able amount  of  fonnalitj.  Two  jonng  Cali- 
fomians,  ambitious  o!  forensic  dlstinctioQ,  under- 
took to  conduct  tbe  prosecution,  and  tlie  pri- 
soner vras  defended  by  tbree  of  the  most  loqua- 
cious members  of  the  communitj,  wbo  were 
supposed  to  have  volunteered  for  tbe  office  in 
order  f-o  have  an  opportunity  of  expendiog  their 
eloquence  njtb  some  probability  of  findinfj 
listenera.  The  andience  was  of  a  floating  cha- 
racter, the  tent  bdug  hardlj  sufficiently  large 
to  contain  oil  the  miners  of  the  Gila,  and  ue 
atlractions  of  the  neighbouring  bar  and  monte- 
table  being  too  poirerful  to  permit  a  well-sus- 
taiued  attention  to  tbe  pleadings  of  tbe  rival 
orators.  Within  tbe  hastily  improvised  court- 
house a  few  dim  and  flickering  lanterns  cast  a 
gloomy  and  nneerl-ain  liglit  ou  scores  of  bearded 
i&aea,  wearing  that  expression  of  profound 
gravity  which  so  generally  marks  tlie  American 
of  the  Far  West,  and  ao  soon  acquired  bj  all  who 
have  thrown  themselves  into  tlie  midst  of  that 
desperate  Cght  for  which  19  ceaseless 
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there  who  had  obeyed  the  stem  behests  of  the 
Vigilance  Committee  of  San  Franciano,  and  " 
sisFed  at  (he  terrible  tast  of  the  moral  puriG 
tion  of  California,  while  others  had  good  rea: 
to  be  thankful  that  in    times  past  a  not  too 
stringent  law  had  prevailed,  and  that  tliey  had 
enjoyed  the  impunity   which,  in  the  West,  is 
much  ofiener  the  eonscqueoce  of  wbat  is  there 
called  "order,"  than  01  the  rongh  and  ready 
justice  of  tlie  people. 

The  prosecuting  connsel  were  eifremely  ve- 
hement in  their  addresses  to  the  jury,  and 
showed  a  considerable  amount  of  skill  in  their 
examination  of  witnesses.  It  was  urged  that 
an  example  ought  to  be  made  at  once  in  order 
to  check  that  proneness  to  tbe  use  of  Colonel 
Colt's  ingeniously  constructed  weapons  which 
had  been  the  banc  of  a  neighbouring  State,  and 
which  already  threatened  to  convert  thepeaceful 
valley  of  the  Gila  into  a  mere  sbooting-gallci^. 
Even  admitting  the  rights  of  the  prisoner,  ac- 
cording to  the  frontier  code  of  honour,  to  make 
a  target  of  the  man  who  bad  knocted  him  dotrn, 
it  -"im  contended  that  he  hod  shown  a  degree  of 
recklessness  in  not  waiting  for  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  which  deprived  his  conduct  of  the 
shadow  of  an  otcnse.  In  order  to  represent 
his  character  in  Ibe  blackest  light,  tbe  fact  was 
brought  forward  that  he  bad  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship in  homicide  during  the  civil  wars  of 
Kansas,  but  the  jtidge  promptly  checked  those 
revetalions  on  acconnt  of  their  tendeiicy  to  in- 
fluence in  an  improper  manner  the  decision  of 
the  jury,  the  twelve  enlightened  citizens  being 
chiefly  Sonthernera,  ana  one  or  two  of  tbem 
having  lakcn  part  in  the  capture  of  Lawrence, 


while  the  accused  was  known  to  be  a  son  of  the 
"old  Hoosier  State"  of  Indiana.  Every  one 
felt  immensely  relieved  when  tbe  eternal "  nigger 
question"  which  for  a  moment  had  threatened  - 
to  intrnde  itself  npon  the  meeting  was  smo- 
thered by  the  good  sense  of  the  venerable  judge. 

The  defence  was  magnificent.  It  must  lie 
confessed,  indeed,  that  tne  leading  counsel  did 
not  stick  very  closely  to  his  brief,  but  his  speech 
thrilled  the  hearts  of  the  majority  of  the  an- 
dience,  and  he  had  got  himseU  up  tor  the  occa- 
sion by  changing  bis  personal  t^pearance  in  a 
manner  that  was  very  impressive.  His  bushy 
black  beard  bad  been  rutnlesslj  swept  away, 
leaving  a  smooth  blneness  of  visage  wniob,  was 
supposed  to  indicate  that  the  opposite  side 
would  fiad  it  utterly  impossible  to  catch  hold  <^ 
liim.  The  red  shirt  of  the  miner  vhich  be 
usually  wore  was  repUoed  by  a  black  coat  <A 
distinctly  Icj^  appearauce  draeged  from  the 
recesses  of  Ids  kit,  and  it  was  evidently  intended 
that  this  {urment  should  produce  a  solemnising 
eS'ect  on  the  minds  of  the  jury,  and  convince 
them  at  once  that  they  bad  no  ordinary  man  to 
deal  with. 

The  exordium  of  his  address  was  a  swelling 
flood  of  stump  eloquence  whicl)  possessed  tbe 
advantage  of  not  having  the  slighteGt  c<ni- 
neiiou  with  tbe  matter  in  hand,  wbde  it  gentlv 
soothed  the  ears  and  feelings  of  the  crowd, 
wliicb  had  been  rather  ruffled  by  the  severe 
animadversion'  of  the  prosecutors  upon  a  few  of 
the  most  cherished  practices  of  tbe  great  Ame- 
rican people.  He  artfully  accounted  for  the 
conduct  of  bis  client  by  tracing  it  to  those  cU- 
valrt)us  instincts  of  the  race  which  cause  a  blow 
to  bs  regarded  as  au  insult  only  to  l>c  wiped 
in  blood.  He  digressed  boldly  into  the  history 
of  the  Union,  and  alluded  in  a  tonching  manner 
to  that  Bird  of  Freedom  which  is  said  to  be  ui 
the  habit  of  sitting  upon  the  summit  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  quenching  its  thirst  in  the 
Atlantic  while  moistening  the  feathers  of  its  tail 
in  the  Facilic.  The  Monroe  doctrine,  and  tbe 
manifest  destiny  of  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  were  also 
dragged  in,  for  no  earthly  reason  except  that  in 
America  no  speecli  on  any  subject  can  be  com- 
plete without  tbem.  A  parallel  was  drawn  be- 
t iveen  the  vigorous  policy  of  tbe  nnfailing  Greneral 
Jackson  and  the  decisive  mea.3ures  adopted  by 
tlie  prisoner  to  vindical«  his  wounded  honour. 
Having  thus  shown  his  hearers  that  he  himself 
was  a  fit  person  to  be  sent  as  delegate  to  Con- 

Eresa  whenever  tbe  Territory  of  Arizona  should 
e  called  on  to  elect  such  a  repreaenlative,  the 
orator  at  length  condescended  to  discuss  the 
arguments  advanced  by  the  counsel  for  tbe  pro- 
secution in  favour  of  making  an  example  ot  his 
much-injured  client.  He  contended  that  the 
act  of  firing  a  revolver  at  the  breast  of  an 
enemy  was  not  only  excusable  but  highly  meri- 
tudous,  and  thnt  as  the  bullet  had  failed  to 
strike  tbe  object  aimed  at,  it  was  absurd  citlicr 
to  talk  oF  injuries  received  or  of  punishment  to 
be  inflicted.  Admitting  tliat  a  young  man  had 
been  wounded,  be  did  not  think  that  an  unpre- 
judiced jury  would  sec  anything  in  that  circum- 
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stance  to  prevent  the  accused  being  immediately 
set  at  libert;.  It  was  merelj  one  ot  tliose 
accidents  so  apt  to  occur  from  the  use  or  fire- 
arms, even  when  eveiT  possibie  precaution  was 
taken.  His  client  han  injured  a  jouthful  com- 
rade and  deeplj  ajmpatliised  with  liia  sufferings, 
and  as  tliere  vas  no  felonious  intention,  ucitlier 
could  there  be  any  ground  for  serious  coui^ilaint. 
Capital  punishment  was  therefore  out  of  the 
question.  "What  then,"  he  inquired,  "are  you 
Eoing  to  do  about  it  ?  It's  hnni^in^  or  nothmg. 
You  can't  send  Iiim  to  jail,  for  J'ni  liappjto  say 
there's  no  such  buildin  in  these  diggings." 

The  usual  compliments  to  the  well-known 
moral  and  iuteliectual  qualities  of  the  jury  fol- 
lowed this  forcible  ar^ment  on  the  siae  of 
mercy.  He  saw  intelligenBe  beamine  ia  their 
ejes,  he  believed  that  the  twelve  noblc-liearted 
men  whom  he  saw  before  liim  were  the  most 
liououiable,  the  most  bichmiuded— Here  the 
orator  was  interrupted  by  r  Bliffhtly  intoxicated 
juryman,  who  could  not  refrain  from  givbg  his 
assent  to  the  panegyric  by  calling  out,  "  You 
bet  I"  in  an  encouraging  tone  of  voioe.  Another 
rather  disconcerted  the  advocate  bv  saving,  "  We 
know  all  that;  cut  it  abort,  old  'Kght-wad." 
The  effect  of  tliis  rather  mysterious  appellation 
was  to  bring  tlje  peroration  to  an  abrupt  close. 
After  a  few  observations  had  been  made  by  the 
counsel  for  tlie  prosecution,  Mr.  Justice  LjncU 
aummed  up  the  evidence  and  the  apguments  on 
both  aides  iu  a  very  conoise  manner,  telling  the 
jury  to  return  wliat  verdict  thej  thouglit  proper, 
Dut  reminding  them  that,  according  to  universal 
experience  in  Texas  and  California,  when  the 
exciting  amusement  of  suspending  fellow-citizeiis 
by  the  neck  waa  once  begun,  no  man  alive  could 
tell  where  it  would  end.  The  twelve  honest 
men  retired  by  the  light  of  the  stars  to  a  clear- 
ing iu  the  cane-brake  to  meditate  ujion  their 
verdict,  and  iu  the  mean  time  bets  were  freclj 
takeu  upon  the  result  by  the  more  speculative 
and  impatient  amongst  tue  crowd.  The  prisoner 
and  bis  legal  advisers  conversed  in  an  uuder- 
tone,  and  it  was  supposed  that  some  arrange- 
ment  was  being  made  with  regard  to  fees,  "  no- 
thing for  nothing  "  being  the  rule  of  conduct 
even  in  the  remote  comer  of  the  territories  ot 
the  United  States,  In  about  ten  minutes  the 
jury  returned  to  the  teat  and  prououuced  a 
general  verdict  of  Not  Guilty,  and  the  prisoner 
was  briefly  informed  by  the  judge  that  be  might 
"dear  out"  at  once.  An  adjournment  took 
place  to  the  bar-room  over  the  waj,  and  all  the 
assistants  at  tlie  trial  were  soon  eu^^zed  in  the 
consumption  of  that  seductive  fluid  ^nnwn  iu 
the  Far  West  as  "lightning."  The  liberated 
Hooaier  and  his  late  antagonist  glared  at  each 
other  fiercely  over  their  glasses  of  corn-whisky, 
but  the  sense  of  the  company  was  decidedlj 
apposed  to  a  renewal  of  hostilities  that  UJght. 
Returning  lo  camp  towards  the  small  hours,  my 
friend  Abe,  who  had  beon  an  attentive  hsiener 
to  the  speeches  on  both  sides,  gave  mc  his 
opinion  iu  few  words  of  the  whole  affiiir. 

"  Nobody  shot  and  nobody  hanged— that's  not 
the  way  we  used  to  go  on  in  California.  Fact  is. 


my  bov,  there  wasn't  a  man  on  the  jury  that 
didn't  know  that  he  deserved  a  rope  himself." 
.  The  wounded  man  eventually  recovered,  as 
wounded  men  generally  do  when  fortunate 
enough  to  breatiie  the  free  air  of  the  wilderness 
instead  of  the  close  atmosphere  ot  a  hospital 
ward.  The  eloquent  coniisel  for  the  defence 
never  received  a  "  red  cent"  from  Ilia  nngraiefnl 
client,  as  he  told  mc  with  much  indignation  a 
few  months  afterwards,  when  I  saw  him  for  the 
last  time,  and  joined  htm  in  a  farewell "  smile" 
at  the  bar  of  the  Gila  City  Hotel 


The  year  which  is  now  fast  drawing  to  a 
close  has  been  one  characterised,  among  other 
tilings,  by  an  inordinate  number  of  accidents  by 
fire.  This  good  servant,  but  cruel  and  relent- 
less master,  lias  during  the  past  twelve  mouths 
appeared  but  too  often  in  the  last  capacity,  and, 
turning  on  his  employer,  has  not  only  wrought 
fearful  ravages  with  his  propErty,  but  has  on 
many  oecasions  taken  his  life  as  well.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  those  who  use  the  agency 
of  mighty  furnaces  in  tlieir  occupations  are 
not  the  only  members  of  the  community  who 
employ  this  dangerous  but  necessary  scrrant. 
We  call  this  slaro  to  us  whenever  we  order  a 
fire  to  be  kindled  in  a  boudoir,  or  even  when, 
with  our  own  hands  we  strike  the  match  into  a 
flame,  and  light  the  candle  which  burns  before 
iDoking-giass.  No  one  who  does  either  of 
these  things  should  forget  tliat  he  enters  into 
relations  with  an  agency  of  terrific  power,  en- 
,agea  a  servant  who  must  be  kept  in  hia  place, 
nH  one  in  his  intercourse  with  whom  we  must 
lever  venture  on  a  liberty  or  run  a  risk.  He 
must  be  kept  at  a  distance,  UteraQj  mkd  with 
a  rod  of  iron,  for  with  uo  instrument  less  cold 
and  unimpressionable  may  this  slave  be  ap- 
proached or  controlled. 
"')w  with  regard  to  the  management  of  this 
servant,  whom  we  are  allby-the-bj  obliged 
to  take  into  our  service,  with  regard  to  the  best 
means  of  keening  him  in  lib  place,  and  render- 
ing it  impossible  for  him  to  rise  into  that  posi- 
tion of  master  which  he  fills  so  badly — with 
regard  io  these  matters  wc  have  a  word  or  two 
to  say,  for  which  we  entreat  a  patient  audience 
from  those  whom  Ihcy  may  concern.  Wc  choOK 
this  time  for  our  lecture  advisedly.  Young 
ladies,  for  it  is  you  whom  we  chiefiy  address, 
bare  the  kindness  to  draw  near  and  listen,  di- 
iting  your  minds  previously  of  all  idea  that 
crinoluie  is  to  be  the  subject  of  the  present  dis- 
lurse.     Once  for  all,  and  most  emphatically — 

Christmas-time  is  at  hand,  restivities  of  every 
nd  arc  looking  up  in  the  market.  In  some 
classes  of  society  every  evcoing,  and  inali  very 
frequently,  there  comes  an  hour  when  the  sittiiu- 
rooms  are  deserted,  ajid  when  lights  flash  in  the 
upper  stories  of  the  house,  "'the  young  ladies 
are  gone  up-stairs  to  dress."  We  have  no  in- 
teution  of  intruding  upon  them.     Let  them 
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ffossip  round  the  Are  ia  eacli  otliei's  rooms 
uieir  ueaits'  content.  Let  tliem  avail  tliemsehes 
of  every  conceivable  and  inconeeivable  freak  of 
fashion.  Let  them  consult  amone  themselves 
about  aucb  matters,  and  arnuige  ueir  weapoi 
of  warfare,  and  may  the  list  of  slain  in  tl 
marriage  column  of  the  dailj  newipspera  be 
long  and  distinguiehed  one.  We  have  natbii 
to  object,  we  do  not  even,  m  we  bave  aai 
above,  utter  a  single  word  on  the  subject  of 
crinoline.  Diatribes  against  that  fashion  are 
written  bj  single  men.  We  others  know  that 
it  is  useless  to  protest,  we  bow  meeldy  before 
it,  and,  get  out  of  its  wav  as  weU  ai  the  Dulbons 
natoie  of  that  fasliion  will  permit. 

On  one  subject,  and  on  one  on);,  do  we  wish 
to  make  our  voices  beard  above  the  clang  of  the 
first  dressing-bell.  One  word  of  warning  we 
have  to  give.  It  is  soon  said;  ma;  it^  ring  in 
manj  ears  and  scare  them  into  a  wholesome  and 
a  safutar;  fear : 

Bewakb  oy  the  fike  ! 

Young  ladies,  ;ou  have  had  a  pleasant  daj  of 
it.  Your  cousins  are  staving  two  doors  off.  Yon 
have  been  ahoppiug  in  lie  morning  all  together, 
and  together  jou  have  been  in  the  afternoon  to 
see  tbe  skating.  Now  in  the  daikness,  full  of 
anticipation  of  a  pleasant  evening — a  little  dance, 
or  pernaps  a  great  one.  is  coming  off — jou  mount 
the  stairs,  still  laughing  and  talking,  to  joar 
rooms  to  dress.  Heaven  grant  that  those  mert; 
sounds  ma;  not  be  changed  for  screams  of  de- 
spair, and  wailing  useless  cries  for  help. 

BEWiBE  OP  THB  HKB  ! 

Other  voung  ladies  bave  gone  to  tbeir  rooms 
as  ga;  and  ligbt-bearted  as  yon,  and  presenti; 
the  house  has  been  raised  bj  a  dreadful  cr;  for 
help.  An  accident  happens  so  quickly.  Yon 
aiestandingbefbre  thenre,  and  naturally  enoogb 
at  (bis  time  of  year  you  approach  it  very  close^. 
Presently  you  raise  jour  hand  to  try  some  ex- 
periment with  your  coiffure.  There  is  a  glass 
over  the  chimney-piece,  and  in  it  you  can  see 
the  effect  of  the  rose,  or  the  camellia,  which 
joa  intend  to  wear.  By  this  action  of  the  arm 
jott  suddenly  sway  forward  the  stee!  petticoat, 
and  so  bring  the  whole  mass  of  light  material 
which  is  above  it  in  contact  with  tie  ban.  In 
a  moment  all  is  in  a  blaze. 

The  other  day  there  was  a  wedding  in  a  cer- 
tain country-house.  The  great  event  of  the  day 
was  over.  The  break  fast- table  was  deserted. 
Tbe  old  shoe  bad  been  thrown.  There  was  some- 
thing more  of  festivity,  bovrcTer,  contemplated 
in  the  evening,  and  the  young  ladies  went  to 
their  rooms  to  prepare  for  it.  One  of  tbem~ 
she  was  dre^ed  in  white  muslin — was  stooping 
down  to  open  a  box,  when  her  sleeve  caught  Sre, 
and  immediately  the  flame  covered  ber  from  head 
to  foot.  Her  screams  must  bave  sounded  horri- 
bly in  the  can  of  the  wedding-ouests.  They 
buiried  to  her  assistance,  but  betore  tbe  flame 
could  be  stifled,  it  had  done  its  vrork,  and  tbe 
hoDse  of  rejoicing  waa  a  house  of  mourning  that 

About  the  same  time,  another  yonng  lady  waa 
etaying  in  another  country  boose,  and  at  the 


dose  of  tbe  evening  retired,  as  did  the  other 
guests,  to  her  room.  When  she  reached  it  she 
placed  the  candle  upon  the  toilet-table,  which 
was  in  tbe  recess  of  tbe  window,  and  stretched 
out  her  band  across  the  table  to  close  the  win- 
dow-onrtain.  Her  sleeve  caught  fire  as  she  did 
so.  She  plucked  at  the  carpet,  intending  to 
wrap  herself  ia  it,  but  it  was  nailed  down,  and 
then  she  rushed  to  tbe  door  and  called  for  help. 
A  gentleman  in  an  adjoining  room  came  at  once 
to  ner  assistance,' ana  found  her  quite  covered 
with  Somes.  They  were  put  out  at  last,  but 
mortal  injury  is  soon  done  by  fire,  and  she 
died. 

It  would,  unliappilj,  be  only  too  easy  to  mul- 
tiply such  instances  as  these;  hat  to  what  pur- 
pose would  it  be  F  There  can  exist  in  no  reason- 
able mind  any  doubt  that  the  accidents  bj  fire 
in  which  women  are  the  sufferers  are  disastrously 
commoQ,  and  in  frequency  far  beyond  the  average 
of  what,  wheu  all  is  done,  we  most  expect. 

But  all  is  »ol  done  tbat  might  be  done  to  pre- 
vent tbem.  There  are  two  forms  of  precaution 
to  be  used  against  accidents  to  the  perwn  by 
fire.  The  first  is  to  fence  about  this  dangetoua 
element  with  such  barriers  as  shall  render  it  al- 
most impossible  for  inflammable  objects  to  come 
in  contact  with  it ;  the  second  is  to  render  those 
objects,  which  are  liable  to  he  brought  within  its 
influence,  tacombustible.  Neither  of  these  pre- 
cautious should  be  neglected.  In  the  first  puce, 
when  one  comes  to  consider  it,  it  does  seem 
altogether  wrong  that  tbe  fires  which  bum  in 
one's  sitting  anil  sleeping  apartments  shouM  be 
left  so  utterly  unguarded  as  tbey  are.  We 
fence  about  the  machinery  in  our  factories,  be- 
cause it  is  dangerous,  why  do  we  not  fence 
about  the  fires  on  our  hearths,  which  are  danger- 
ous too  ?  As  you  read  these  words  turn  your- 
self about  for  a  moment  and  look  at  tbe  fire 
which  is  blazing  in  the  grate  at  your  side.  If 
there  is  a  lady  in  the  room  it  is  ten  to  one  that 
she  is  sitting  very  near  to  the  fire,  and  it  is  ten 
thousand  to  one  that  her  dress  bulges  out  to- 
wards it,  urged  by  the  expanding  nature  of  ths 
steel  bands  which  lie  concealed beneathits  folds. 
As  you  look  from  these  folds  to  the  Gee,  and 
from  the  fire  to  the  folds  again,  you  are  struck 
by  the  awfully  short  space  between  tbem,  and 
you  instinctively  request  your  fair  companidv  to 
move  her  apparel  out  of  barm's  way,  U|ban 
which  she  pats  her  dress  down  once  or  twice, 
assuring  you  that  it  is  all  quite  safe,  but  in 
truth  there  was  reason  for  your  apprehension. 
That  two  such  dangerous  companions  as  that 
combustible  dress  and  that  leaping  roaring 
fiame,  should  be  so  near  together,  with  no  sen- 
tinel to  mount  guard  between  them,  is  a  legiti- 
mate reason  for  apprehension  whatever  may  be 
said  to  the  contrary. 

What  has  become  of  the  old-bsbioned  fender  P 
It  used  to  mount  up  almost  waist  higb.  Tbe 
lower  half  of  it  was  of  perforated  zino,  or  iroa 
painted  green,  and  above  this  rase  four  or  five 
perpendicular  brass  rods  with  a  brass  bar  wliiclt 
tbey  Bostained  placed  transversely  alons  the 
topa  of  them.    This  was  a  fender  or  de-ttnder 
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But  what  bu 
■itting-nioms  dtvindled  dova  to?  It  has  got 
anuoSl;  loirer  and  lower,  till  uow  it  is  as  neorlj 
■■  majDe  fiat  aod  level  with  the  hearlh,  a  mere 
receptacle  for  the  to-irons  and  a  sort  of  Qnisii 
to  tae  Kensral  effect  of  the  stove-sett ing.  A 
ladj'a  dress  sweeps  over  it  and  into  the  lire  u 
easQj  as  i[  tbere  was  nothing  tliere  at  alL  The 
tbiug  happened  011I7  a  short  time  eince,  as  a 
ladj  was  standing  tuking  to  aa  iavelid  who  laj 
on  a  sofa  drawn  raimd  to  the  Hre. 

Is  there  no  waj  of  f^tiing  bask  the  old 
fender  ?  or  if  the  laws  of  fasbion  forbid  tliis, 
why  not  have  a  guard  perpetuallj  over  the  fire  F 
It  need  not  be  like  the  present  fire-gnard,  which 
has  an  uncororortable  look,  and  has  to  be  re- 
moved whenerei  the  fire  is  poked.  Fourorfive 
brass  bars  descending  in  a  curve  from  the  top  of 
the  grate-arch  to  the  hearLh  would  serve  everj 

Curposc  of  fencing  in  tlie  fice,  and  would  neither 
B  unsightly  nor  laconvenjcut.  Tbcy  woold  be 
so  far  apart  that  not  only  could  the  fire  he  poked 
between  tbcm,  bat  the  coal-scoop  full  of  coals 
could  be  introduced  without  the  removal  of  the 

But  we  have  not  done  yet  with  the  Grst  claase 
of  our  precautionary  measures  against  fire;  there 
is  yet  another  mode  of  fencing  the  dangerous 
element  about,  which  mivht  witb  propriety  be 
made  use  of.     Why  shoula  bedroom  candles  be 
used  without  a  glass  ciiiniiiey  over  IhemF  There 
is  every  reason  why  sncli  a  protection  should 
always  00  placed  about  them.    Indepeiidcntly  of 
the  tendency  to  "flare,"  which  all  good  houae- 
wivea  deplore  in  bedroom  candles,  and  which  a 
glass  shade  would  entirely  do  away  with,  the 
candlestick  \fhich  baa  such  a  shade  kola  infi- 
nitely prettier  than  one  withoat  it,  white  the 
increased  safety  wUcb  such  a  guard  would  give 
.    cannot  be  doubted.    It  is  possible  that  both  the 
j    accidents  quoted  above,  might  have  been  pre- 
vented had  the  candles  used  by  those  two  un- 
fortunate bdies  been  furnished  with  glasses. 
We  now  come  to  the  second  kind  of  pre- 
1'    canlionaty  measore  to  be  used  ^inst  fire,  that 
l|     of  reudenoK  the  objects  most  likely  to  come  in 

I  contact  witn  it  as  far  as  may  be  insensible  to  its 
{ I    influence.  It  is  time  that  public  attention  should 

I I  he  especially  directed  to  this  section  of  our  sub- 
,f    ject.     It  is  now  established  on  excellent  an- 

tbority  that  it  ia  perfectly  possible,  and,  what  is 
more,  perfectly  easy,  to  render  all  those  light 
fabrics,  from  which  the  moat  danger  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended in  ooimeuait  witb  fire,  if  not  entir^ 
inoombostiblc,  at  any  rate  uninflammable.  Iii 
other  words,  it  is  an  established  fact  that  there 
ate  certain  chemical  applications  to  whose  in- 
floence  these  fabrics  may  be  subjected  which  so 
far  alter  tbeir  condition  that,  though  they  may 


'  away  when  brought  in  contact  witb  the 
flre,  tliey  will  never  bant  into  a  flame.  A  dress 


lised.  Uuch  very  valuable  evidence  has 
oeen  already  elicited  ou  this  subject,  and  more 
would  undoubtedly  be  forthcoming  if  a  doc  and 


proper  amount  of  inijairy  were  given  to  it. 
Speaking  on  this  question,  on  the  occasion  of  an 
inquest  field  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 
Dr.  Gull,  of  Brook-street,  Grosvenor-square, 
said,  "That  be  wished  to  aay  one  word  witn  re- 
spect to  the  getting  up  of  these  light  dresses.  If  ! 
ihe  laundress,  in  preparing  these  dresses,  would 
put  a  small  portion  of  sulphate  of  salt,  at  snl-  I 
phate  of  soda  into  the  starch,  it  would  render 
them  perfectly  incombustible,   at   the   cost  of 

about  one-tenth  of  a  fartlung  per  dress 

He  had  seen  tlie  experiment  tried  on  two  pieces 
of  linen,  one  prepared  with  the  sulphate,  and 
file  other  not.  The  piece  that  was  prepared 
with  the  sulphate  was  held  over  a  candle,  and 
tlie  flame  had  no  effect  at  all  upon  it,  the  other 
when  held  over  it  was  consumed." 

Br.  Odling,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  treating  of  this 
snme  subject,  says ;  "  The  various  means  pro- 
posed foe  rendering  textile  fabrics  non-innani- 
mable  were  corelul^  investigated  a  short  time 
back  by  two  well-known  chemists,  Uesars.  Yerd- 
mann  and  Oppenheim.  An  account  of  tbeir  ex- 
periments was  read  at  the  Aberdeen  Meeting  of 
the  British  Association  in  18G9,  and  was  after- 
wards published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  aud  in  a  separate  form  by  Triibncr  and 
Co,,  of  Paternoster-row.  Tlicy  showed  that 
linen  and  cotton  goods  dried  after  immersion  in 
a  solution  of  ouo  or  other  of  several  salts  pos- 
sessed the  property  of  non-iuflmnm ability,  and 
that  the  best  results  were  obtained  with  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  of  tungstate  of 
soda,  neither  of  which  liquids  produced  any  in- 
jurious effect  upon  the  tissue  or  colours  of  the 
fabric.  The  tungstate  of  soda  solution  was  found 
most  applicable  to  laundry  purposes  on  account 
of  its  notinterfeiinginanj  way  witb  the  process 


iiing.  Muslins,  &0.,    Dr.  Odling  continues, 
steeped  in  aseten  per  cent  solution  of  sulphate 


fire.  That  portion  of  the  stuff  in  contact  ' 
the  light  becomes  charred  aud  destroyed,  but  it 
does  not  inflame,  and  consequently  the  buining 
state  does  not  spread  to  the  rest  of  the  material." 

Still  more  recently,  we  read  in  the  Times  of 
November  81,  in  the  present  year: 

"A  French  chemist  has  jmt  discovered  the 
mode  of  rendering  muslin,  lace,  and  all  kinds  of 
light  stuff  incombustihle.  Neither  does  he  make 
anysecretofhisdiscovery.  iLismerelyaeceesary 
to  mix  with  the  starch  used  in  maki^  them  up 
half  of  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  lime,  commonly 
called  Spanish  chalk  or  Spanish  white.  The 
mushn  or  other  stuff  is  then  ironed  as  usual. 
The  chalk  thus  added  in  no  respect  injures  either 
the  appearance,  the  quality,  or  the  whiteness  of 
the  stuff." 

Nothing  can  he  more  simple  or  moro  straight- 
forward than  these  statements.  They  are  easj 
to  understand,  easy  to  confute  if  they  will  not 
bear  any  amount  of  practical  trial. 

Christmas-time  is  at  hand,  we  say  once  nor^ 
and  cold  as  that  season  of  the  year  generally  is, 
it  is  yet  a  great  time  for  muslins,  lace,  and  all 
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of 


,  b;  reason  of  tbe  short  Aaja  and  tlie  cliilli- 
t  of  the  atmospliere,  there  u  a  ^eater  cse 
ndle-ligbt  and   a  preater  consumptii        ' 


coil  than  at  other  periods  of  the  year.  The 
danger  of  accidents  by  fire  to  the  wearers  of 
these  thill  and  gauzy  materials  is  more  immi- 
nent than  n^aal. 

But,  coupled  with  the  remembrance  thai 
Christmas  has  now  arrlTed,  comes  another 
iliouglit  intimately  connected  with  the  matter 
in  hand.  The  Fantomimes  are  just  now  in 
active  operation  at  all  the  theatres  in  London. 
A  powder-rtagaiine  hardly  contains  more  in- 
flammable matter  than  is  to  be  found  at  such 
times  "beiiindthe  scenes."  It  positively  makes 
one  wince  to  think  of  the  flann^  gas,  and  of 
ila  near  neiglibourhood  to  the  yaiSs  upon  ^ards 
of  muslin  nnich  are  required  for  the  oiotlung  of 
even  half  a  dozen  of  tlie  sylphs  and  fairies  who 
are  brought  into  existence  at  this  time  of  year. 
Muslin  evetjwhere,  and  pas  everywhere,  but 
carbonate  of  lime  and  sulphate  ofammonia — 
the  mediators  to  keep  tbe  peace  between  Iheae 
two  im placable  foes— nowhere  ! 

Surely  this  would  be  a  good  time  for  our 
numatrers  of  theatres  to  exert  all  their  inflnence 
«nd  aS  theii  antboritj  in  enforcing  the  use  of 
some  one  of  tliese  non-inftammable  chemicals  in 
tbe  preparation  of  all  ti^ht  materiaU  worn  by 
the  different  members  of  tlieir  respective  corps. 
Tbe  cost  is  little,  the  advantage  enormous.  The 
accident,  when  once  it  hap^ns,  ia  of  so  terrible 
a  kind.^  why  should  we  wait  for  another  before 
acting  in  this  mattetF  yVhv  not  do  all  we  can 
to  avert  that  accident,  whicn  is  almost  sure  to 
come,  sooner  or  later,  instead  of  letting  it  occur 
and  then  wringing  our  hands  in  vain  regret  ?  Is 
there  not  ground  for  saying  that  this  disaster 
will  BUtely  eome,  unless  we  do  all  we  can  to 
avert  it.  Have  we  forgotten  the  dreadful  death 
of  Miss  Clara  Webster  P  Have  there  been  no 
similar  accidents  since  f  Are  not  the  screams 
of  tliose  sii  dancers  of  the  American  tlieatre, 
M'])ose  dresses  seemed  almost  to  make  but  oae 
sheet  of  flame— are  tllej  not  yet  ringing  in  our 
«ars? 

With  what  words  shall  we  nree  the  import- 
ance of  the  cause  we  are  now  pleading?  Are 
any  words  needed  F  Does  not  the  cause  rather 
apeak  strongly  enougii  for  itselfF  There  is 
notltin'^  against  the  adoption  of  this  discovery, 
eveijthine  in  its  favour.  Tbe  fabric  subjected 
to  the  influence  of  these  chemicals  loses  nothing 
of  its  beauty  eitlier  of  colour  or  teiture.  Tlie 
cost  is  nest  to  nothing.  One  of  the  authorities 
from  whom  we  quote,  estimates  it  at  one-tenth 
of  a  farthing  per  dress.  Will  no  one  move  in 
this  matter  f  And  if  no  one  will,  is  it  altogether 
an  nufit  subject  for  legislation?  Why  should 
not  ail  laundresses  be  compelled  to  use  one  of 
the  ingredients  mentioned  above  in  getting  up 
«U  dresses  of  Lght  and  inflammable  material  >' 
Alas !  it  is  to  no  one's  interest  to  push  this  dis- 
covery. Could  it  be  made  directly  and  at  once 
proIliBble,  ve  should  have  some  one  taking  ont  a 
patent  in  connexbn  with  it,  and  haply  at  a  stall 


got  up"  with  the  non-inSamma\)!e  sfarch 
would  be  exhibited,  and  experiments  made  upon 
it  every  day  to  prove  how  incombustible  it  was. 
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B  vith  0 
"  the  Hooie"  is  up  ai 


stock  the 
the  dull  season,  wl 

town  empty,  to  descant  on  the  bcility 
which  foreign  swindlers  succeed  in  entrapping 
English  victims,  especially  if  they  he  women. 
Our  law  conrts  have  on  the  average  fburcr  five 
such  suits  each  term,  with  a  woniierful  similarity 
in  all  the  details.  The  betrayed  one  is  a  single 
lady— no  longer  young — but  with  those  attrac- 
tions which  compensate  for  youth  departed ;  her 
social  station  is  respectable,  and  her  income  sa- 
tisfactory. The  betrayer  is  a  refiigee  count,  the 
especial  object  of  hate  of  tbe  Russian  or  Ans- 
tnsn  Emperor.  Hehas  escaped  from  the  mines 
of  Siberia  or  the  dungeons  of  Spielbere,  not 
improbably  bearing  the  marts  of  manacles  on 
his  wrist.  Occasionally  he  is,  or  rather  he  was, 
a  Neapolitan,  of  nol^e  family,  banished  and  dis- 
inherited for  his  love  of  liberty ;  and  sometimes, 
again,  he  is  a  musician,  or  a  painter,  or  a  lan- 
gnige-master ;  but  not  the  less  a  scion  of  some 
distinguished  house— a  Hapshnrg,  with  a  guitar 
underTiis  arm,  or  a  Castel-Gandolfo,  with  a  box 
of  colours. 

It  is  a  very  easy  thing — nothing  easier,  indeed 
— for  a  smart  essayist,  in  the  columns  of  ajwpn- 
lar  paper,  to  ridicule  those  who  are  the  victims 
ot  this  class.  They  are  heldun  aa  objects  of  deri- 
sion and  absurdity.so  facile  of  deception,  so  ready 
to  be  ensnared,  as  really  to  exclnde  all  claim  to 
svmpathy  for  their  sorrows.  The  world  is  assured 
tnat  it  required  an  almost  idiotic  trustfulness— 
an  insane  credulity — on  the  part  of  the  "un- 
fortunate Miss  Badej,"  to  have  been  deceived 
by  Signor  Castramucci — the  man  was  suddenly 
this,  tliat,  and  t'other—that  any  one  at  all  con- 
versant with  bis  country  and  his  countrymen 
would  have  immediately  perceived  this  and  de- 
tected that.  The  writer,  by  turns  indignant  and 
facetious,  now  scolds  Ms  countrywomen,  now 
sneers  at  tlie  foreigner,  and  the  reader,  carried 
away  by  a  case  of  which  he  has  only  heard 
one  side  throws  down  the  paper  with  a  mut- 
tered "Serve  her  right!" — a  somethingnot  ex- 
actly a  benediction  on  all  races  bora  b^ond  the 

Now,  I  am  not  about  to  plead  for  the  Count 
Ton  Strogonitz  or  the  Duke  of  Iscbiabella,  I 
have  no  peculiar  liking  for  the  class  they  pertain 
to  ;  but  I  wish  to  protest,  and  protest  strongly, 
against  the  rash  judgments  consljinLW  pro- 
nounced upon  those  who  ore  the  victims  ot  these 
people,  and  to  declare  that  in  the  folly  imputed 
to  them  there  is  often  exaggeration,  and  occa- 
sionally great  unfairness.  No  rcasonubly  weU- 
tnught  English  man  or  woman  has  much  diffi- 
culty in  deciding  to  what  rank  of  life  to  ascribe 
one  of  his  own  countrymen,  when  bron^t  pass- 
ingly into  contact.  There  are  innumerable 
marks  and  signs  to  guide  ths  decisioo,  and  Die 
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lacquej  who  should  hope  to  p&as  far  a  genlleman 
■would  be  deUeted  notalone  oy  oue,  but  bj  cverj 
trait  of  bis  manner,  language,  and  bearing.  Tbe 
fiiediuidwell-definedgradaCionsorranJc  m£a^- 
laiid  have  impressed  wicli  class,  and  eTen  tbe 
sections  of  each  clau,  with  tcit  distinctire 
marks  ;  and  one  recognises  the  Qtj  men,  the 
lawjera,  the  physicians,  the  olergymen,  the 
aguires,  as  easily  us  one  pronounces  on  a  pro- 
vincialism. 

Tlib  readj  tact,  however,  fiiils  us  when  we  try 
to  apply  it  to  the  foreiRner.  All  these  tests,  ap- 
plicable to  ouraeliea,  fail  when  we  employ  them 
towRrds  him.  He  miy  be  guilU  of  lapses  in  his 
parts  of  speech,  like  Mrs.  Malaprop  ;  he  may 
violate  every  mle  of  grammar,  and  outrage  every 

Erinclple  of  language  ;  yet  how  are  we  to  detect 
im  ?  Where  is  the  EDslishmau,  who  lias  not 
Eassed  years  of  life  abroaa,  who  could  pronounce 
y  the  test  of  language  on  the  rtatus  and  rank  of 
a  forei^ncrp  And  yet  so  straniieW  diffused 
dissein mated  throughout  all  graifations  of  the 
Conliuent  are  the  ordinary  coaceationaliti 
life,  titat  it  is  by  language  alone  we  are  able  to 
discriniinate  between  the  man  of  education  and 
(he  pretender.  Every  one  familiar  with  foreign 
life  his  had  in  his  service  a  courier  or  a  valet, 
whose  air,  manner,  and  general  "get  up"  wen 
an  admirable  fae-simile  of  the  real  article.  Al. 
of  us  have  seen  fellows  witli  t)ie  most  imposing 
appearance,  and  what  would  be  called  a  distin- 
^ished  address,  and  yet  to  a  discriminating 
eye  as  unquestiouablj  stamped  "  fluukey"  as 
any  Private  in  the  army  of  yellow  plusL  But 
bow  is  tbe  home-bred  Englishman  to  know  this  ? 
How  is  he  to  discover  tliat  these  graces  are  the 
uniform  and  conventional  usage  of  everybody 
abroad,  and  not  more  the  prerogatirc  of  the 
duke  than  of  the  duke's  gentleman  ? 

My  reader  will,  perhaps,  ask  at  this  moment 
whether  I  mean  by  thLi  apology  that  the  uufor- 
fortunale  Miss  Bailey  was  perfectly  justified 
iu  being  deceived,  and  that,  in  fact,  she  had  an 
undeiiiahle  right  to  be  "  taken"  by  the  signer 
witli  the  long  name,  and  I  reply  as  promptlj, 
Notliing  of  the  kind.  I  am  just  as  severe  in  my 
condemnation  of  the  lady's  rashuess  as  X  ehould 
be  of  hia  who,  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  previous  study,  or  prepamtion,  would 
adventure  to  make  costly  parchases  in  matters 
of  high  art.  Saving  that  iu  the  one  case  it 
may  be  a  life's  happiness  is  on  the  venture,  and 
in  the  other  a  sum  of  money — they  are  much 
alike— yet  who  is  there  in  this  veiy  self-reliant 
age  who  would  buy  up  a  gallery  of  reputed 
Itapbaels  and  Corregios,  and  merely  on  the 
faith  of  the  name  eichangc  his  bank-notes  for 
mockltembrandts  andfo^ed  Cuyps,  impositions 
so  gross  as  to  be  only  laughable  when  eubjeetcd 
to  the  eye  of  realconnoisseunhipF  This  is  pre- 
cisely tbe  error  I  would  reprobate,  not  as  the 
newspaper  critic  does,  however,  for  want  of 
knowledge,  but  for  want  of  caution;  not  tiiat 
tbe  buyer  purchased  nniriBely,  but  IhiUi  he  pur- 
chased at  all.  What  I  want  to  declare  is  that 
foreigners,  like  objects  of  art,  medallions,  ma- 
jolica, Sevres  china,  or  Capo  di  Monte  porcc- 


lun,  iie  an  especbl  study.  Tiiey  possess  a  cer- 
tain lacqaer  of  civilization  common  to  all  ranks, 
forms  and  observances  ot  good  breeding  in  very 
general  use,  and  eitremelj  Ukely  to  deceive  those 
in  our  own  country  who  ascribe  such  character- 
istics only  to  the  highest  ranks  of  society. 

The  cas!)ier  of  a  bank  recognises  tlie  forged 
note  by  an  instantaneous  instinct;  he  has  not 
to  con  over  the  engraving,  and  (he  secret  sym- 
bol, and  the  water-mark ;  bo,  in  the  matter  of 
a  foreigner,  he  who  has  passed  years  in  their 
intercourse  attains  that  readiness  in  discrimina- 
tion which  saves  many  a  blunder.  But  how  is 
Your  untravelled  Eneushman  to  arrive  at  this? 
It  iaimpoBsible;  and  what  is  the  consequence  P 
While  tlie  unfortunate  Miss  Bailey  is  the  dupe 
at  home,  her  brother  Bob  is  the  despot  abroad. 
To  him  alt  foreigners  are  cheats,  rogues,  and 
blackguards.  Confounding  all  ranks  and  condi- 
tions, he  makes  no  more  count  of  the  man  of 
station  and  eminence  than  of  the  lacquey  that 
showed  him  the  cathedral.  Full  of  self-imputed 
superiority  to  tbe  Frenchman  or  the  German, 
he  imagines  that  absurdity  in  dress  and  eccen- 
tricity in  behaviour  arc  essential  to  show  how 
he  despises  pubbc  opinion,  and  thus  two  dia- 
metrically opposite  faults — implicit  credulity 
and  iTisoIent  distrust — spring  out  of  tlie  self- 
same iKuorance.  Is  it  necessary  to  say  that  we 
make  far  too  much  of  the  "  foreigner"  in  Eng- 
land, and  hold  him  Ur  too  cheaoly  abroad ;  aiul 
bud  as  the  former  mistake  is,  tne  latter  is  infi- 
nitely more  productive  of  mischief.  No  one 
who  has  not  known  the  Continent  long  and  well, 
could  easily  believe  how  much  the  character  of 
England  lias  suffered  in  foreign  estimation  b; 
the  bearing  of  our  travellers,  especially  of  the 
joung-nien  order.  In  fact,  if  not  leavened  by 
the  good  breeding  of  our  highest  class,  our 
manners  and  soeiAL  us^es  would  be  deemed 
below  all  comment.  Who  has  not  witnessed 
the  lounging  swagger  of  the  Tweed-clad  Bull 
through  oimrclies  where  people  were  at  prayer; 
Ills  loudly  uttered  questions  as  to  this  or 
that;  his  cool  invasion  of  tlie  most  sacred  pre- 
cincts; bis  irreverent  examination  of  relics, 
or  his  scoffing  impatience  when  directed  lo 
some  object  of  special  veneration?  Who  has 
cot  seen  him  at  the  promenade,  where  whatever 
the  city  owns  of  fashion  is  as  observant  of  dress 
as  iu  tjie  dmwiug-room,  strolling  about  in  the 
costume  of  a  broken-down  player,  mayhap  with 
a  felt-hat  and  k  nicker 'cockers,  and,  more  ri- 
diculous still,  a  courier's  bag  slung  round  him  F 
Is  the  vulgarian  award  that  he  might  as  well 
wear  a  hat  with  a  cockade  or  a  coat  with  a 
livery-button  P  At  the  restaurant,  the  caf£,  tbe 
theatre,  it  is  all  the  same,  he  is  ever  dislb- 
gnishablc  by  bis  dressing  and  by  an  aggressive 

ler;  a  something  that  seems  to  luvile  in- 

an  air  assumed  to  outrage  the  "  confounded 
foreigner,"  and  show  him  "what  stuff  John 
Bull  IS  made  of."  The  Engbshman's  estimate 
of  the  foreigner  and  of  all  things  foreign  is  that 
there  is  no  bone  in  hun ;  nothing  solid,  stable, 
and  resisting;  and  he  deems  the  morality,  like 
the  cookery,  far  too  lif^t  to  be  nutriliou;* 
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He  wants  nnderdone  beef,  and  what  he  calls 
aiucerity,  but  tlie  Frenahm  an  calls  onerawand  the 
otUer  tnde.  He  deems  tliecourtes;  a  falsehood 
because  ei pressed  in  terms  wliicb,  if  trLiiislated, 
woold  impi;  ui  interest  of  actual  aS'eelion,  but 
be  foists  it  is  not  intended  for  translation.  It 
is  a  light  wine  that  won't  bear  a  voyage ;  and 
he  imueines  the  bospiialitj  a  sham  because  it 
has  no  forma  to  represent  the  same  quaiitj  when 
practised  at  home.  He  is  indignant  at  not  being 
admitted  at  a  foreign  interior  to  see  irbst  maj  be 
called  tlie  family,  hut  he  forgets  that  in  foreign 
usage  this  ia  a  sanctuary  closed  to  all  but  near 
relationship ;  and,  lastly,  he  is  disgusted  with  the 
dulness  of  mere  "  receptions,"  as  veil  he  may 
be,  with  a  society  whose  whole  resource  ia 
Tertation,  while  he  is  a  man  in  ail  likeli 
no  great  proficient  in  aoj  language  but  bis 

If  anything  were  wantio";  to  cap  the  little  at- 
tiactivB  graces  of  the  travclline  Englishman  and 
lender  lum  positively  odious  abroad.  Lord  Fal- 
uierston  liit  upon  it  when  ho  called  bim  the 
"Civis  Komanus."  There  never  was  a  more 
miscbievoua  piece  of  boaatfulness,  nor  one  more 

{reductive  of  trouble  and  misuuderstanding,  Tlie 
rst  effect  of  it  was  to  persuade  tlie  travelling 
Bull  that,  wherever  be  went  or  whatever  he  did, 
there  was  always  waving  over  his  head  the  pro- 
tecting tegis  of  the  English  flag  with  an  imaginary 
"  Gareaqui  le  tonobe  r  inscribed  on  it.  The  great 
insecurity  which  pervaded  alt  Europe  at  tlie 
time  tliis  boast  was  uttered,  served  to  swell  and 
esanjerate  its  importance. 

The  attitude  of  England  was  imposing  all 
the  more  that  none  knew  to  which  side  her  in- 
fluence would  incline;  there  was  consequently 
on  all  aides  an  amount  of  toleration  extended 
towarda  Engliabmen  abroad,  that  ia  scarcely 
credible.  Every  absurdity  was  overlooked,  every 
ridiculous  inrroctioa  of  public  cnstcm  was  per- 
mitted. There  was  eitcuded  to  the  "  Islanders" 
a  species  of  prescriptive  right  to  bully  landlor<3s 
and  waiters,  insult  geudarmes,  and  overbear 
authorities  generally,  of  whicli  to  do  them  Jus- 
tice they  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves. 

It  was  duringthis  saturnalia  that  an  English 
traveller  to  the  Bagni  de  Lucca  bavina  washed 
his  liands,  emptied  the  contents  of  his  uasiu  out 
of  window,  and,  in  doing  so,  deluged  tlie  late 
Grand-Diike  of  Tuscany,  the  sovereign  of  the 
countiy,  who  happened  to  be  passing  beneath. 
Horrified  at  his  accidental  rudeness,  theEnglish- 
mau  rushed  down  stairs,  and  in  the  most  eager 
manuer  protested  his  sorrow,  and  entreated  par- 
don. Uia  imperial  highness,  wiping  his  face, 
aimpl^  said : 

"  It  can't  be  helped ;  only  don't  apeak  of  it, 
or  I  shall  have  a  correspondence  with  your 
eovemment,  and  be  smartly  snubbed  by  your 
Foreign  Secretory  besides." 

Sucn  is  the  ^tory  that  was  put  about,  true  or 
not  true. 

These  lucubrations  are  not  meimt  to  take 
any  political  colouring,  and  so  I  abstain  from 
tracing  the  course  of  those  events  which, 
down  to  the  Lombard  campaign,  eoatiuuousl; 


served  to  elevate  Prance  and  depress  Great 
Britain  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners.  The  Italian 
war,  however,  completed  the  question,  if  there 
indeed  tlien  remained  a  qneslion,  as  to  which 
nation  the  palm  of  pre-eminence  belonged, 
and  France  once  again  stood  forward  as  dis- 
tinctly "  la  giande  nation."  Now,  in  mj  heart, 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  were  ever,  at  any 
portion  of  our  history,  richer,  greater,  or  more 
powerful  than  at  this  period — better  able  to 
protect  our  own,  or  in  a  stronger  position  to 
assail  another's.  No  matter,  the  foreigner  has 
decided  that  our  navy  was  worth  little  and  our 
army  worLli  less,  that  we  were  loud  talkers  and 
little  doers,  very  reprcsaite  at  borne  and  very 
liberty-giving  abroad,  eminently  e3:clusive  while 
we  preached  toleration,  and,  in  a  word,  much 
nearer  that  "  perEde  Albion"  the  French  called 
us,  than  tliej  bad  hitherto  imagined.  Bull  the 
traveller,  however,  knew  nothing  of  all  this.  Ha 
iiad  taken  out  his  passport  as  "CiiisEomanus." 
There  was  nothing  to  warn  Am  of  the  changed 
feeling  of  the  Continent  to  his  nation.  Foreign 
officios  of  every  class  were  only  too  glad  to  paj 
off  the  long  arrears  of   all  the   outrages  tiiej 

id — or  fancied  tbej  had— endured  from  Boll; 

id  hence  we  had  those  unliappy  incideoti 
at  Bono,  and  at  Heidelberg,  ana  other  places 
— far  more  injurious  to  international  esteem 
and  good  will,  than  really  serious  differences 
between  cabinets. 

A  witty  archbisliop,  who  has  a  liking  for 
ingenious  analogies,  when  once  defending  the 
riglits  of  majorities,  asked,  Why  is  it  that  white- 
faced  sheep  eat  more  thiut  black-faced  sheep  F 
Beoaose  there  are  more  of  them. 

In  this  way,  we  may  assert  that  the  reason 
of  the  existing  preju^ce  against  English  tra- 
vellers abroad  is,  that  more  of  our  countrymen 
travel  than  the  people  of  any  otlier  country. 
Let  France,  with  all  her  boasted  civilisation — 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  are  out  of  the 
question — send  forth  swarms  from  every  class  of 
her  bourgeoisie,  from  her  smaller  tradesfolk  and 
petty  shopkeepers  and  artisans — and  of  all  of 
these  I  have  seen  British  representatives  on  the 
Rhine— and  perhaps,  after  all,  with  all  our 
absurdities,  we  might  not  come  out  of  the  ooni- 
parison  disgracefnlly ;  that  is,  I  am  certain 
that   as  a  set-oS  for  short-comings  on   the 

;ore  of  courtesy,  would  be  remembered  man; 

kindly  act,  and  many  a  manly  and  generous 

Enough  of  warning ;  in  my  neit  I  hope  to 
Lave  a  pleasanter  theme. 


THE  MOREILL  TARIFF. 

It  it  bo  not  in  elaverr,  where  lies  the  par- 
tition of  the  interests  that  has  led  at  last  to 
actual  separation  of  the  Sonthern  from  the 
Northern  States  F*  In  the  original  constitution. 
of  the  Cnian  it  was  provided  that  "  all  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises,  sliaU  be  uniform  through- 
out the  United  States;"  also  that  "no  tax  or 
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dntj  ahnll  be  laid  upon  uticles  exported  from 
snj  state.  No  preference  aliull  be  given,  bj 
anj  reflation,  of  commerce  or  revenue,  to  tlie 
ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another."  A 
general  export  duty  upon  rico  irould  have  been 
fcvied  substantia  I  It  on  Soutli  Carolina.  U  the 
dntj  had  been  levied  on  tobacco,  Virginia 
would  have  had  to  par  it.  Where  the  climalo 
varied  so  much  and  the  whole  Union  vsa,  as  it 
then  was,  agricuttural,  no  export  duty  could 
have  been  borne  eveulf  bj  alL  Sut  as  there 
were  then  no  roannfactures,  duties  on  imports 
affected  all  alike.  These  were  then  small,  varj- 
iag  onlTfrom  five  to  about  seven  and  a  half  per 
cent.  The  war  with  this  country  in  eightecn- 
'thirteen  prevented  tlic  import  of  manufactures. 
An  extension  of  manufacturing  enterprise  within 
the  states  themselves  was  tlie  result,  and  in  this 
the  North  not  only  took  tlie  lead  by  virtue  of 
its  climate,  coal,  free  labour,  water  power,  and, 
above  all,  its  energetic  and  laborious  spirit  of 
enterprise,  but  its  lead  was  so  complete  as  to  be 
virtually  a  monopoly.  Thus,  to  the  other  points 
of  contrast  between  North  and  South,  it  was 
aided  tiiat  one  became  manufacturing,  the  other 
remained  agricultural.  After  the  war  manufac- 
tures were  poured  in  from  abroad,  the  ;oung 
home  trade  suffered,  protection  was  then  an  un- 
detected fallacy,  the  very  prosperitj  of  English 
trade  was  coiilmonlj  ascribed  to  it. 

Tiie  United  States,  witli  tlie  full  assent  and 
ud  of  those  of  the  ^outh,  tlicrefore  set  up  a 
moderate  nrotective  tariff.  Usual  results  fol- 
lowed. The  protected  interests  clamoured  for 
1   of    the   comfort  of 


moderate  protective  system  decayed 
lULu  i^uifupt  political  bar^ius  between  special  in- 
terests, to  impose  for  their  own  profit  heavy  taxes 
upon  other  interests.  In  the  jear  'twenty-three 
a  large  increase  to  many  existing  duties  was  pro- 
posed for  the  beueBt  of  the  manufacturers. 
Ihe  South  felt  then,  that  it  was  called  on  to  pay 
tribute  for  the  beneSt  of  the  North,  and  re- 
sisted the  proposal.  It  was  carried  against 
them  bv  a  peculiar  sort  of  political  jobbery  tliat 
securea  a  majority  of  five  in  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives   and    four    in    tbe    Senate.     In 

twenty-eight  there  was  another  stm^le  of  the 
taniQ  sort,  in  which  the  State  of  FennsjlTitnia 
took  tbe  lead,  and  on  bchnlf  chiefly  of  the  textile 
&brics  of  tbe  North,  a  general  bounty  was,  in 
fact,  to  be  paid  by  the  agricultural  interest.  In 
the  debate  in  the  House  of  llepresentatives, 
oue  of  the  chief  speakers  eveu  then  said,  "  IF 
the  union  of  these  states  shall  ever  be  severed, 
and  their  liberty  subverted,  the  hislorian  who 
records  those  disasters  will  have  to  ascribe  them 
to  measures  of  this  dMcription.  I  do  sincerely 
believe  that  neither  this  govenunent  nor  any 
free  government  can  exist  for  a  quarter  of  a 
Centnij  under  such  a  system  of  ic^lation." 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  system  was  per- 
sisted ill ;  then  shortly  came  the  end  that  is  be- 
fore our  eyes. 

_  In  'thirty.two,  tbe  tariff  came  again  under  re- 
TisioD.    Excessive  duties  had  produced  surplus 


of  income;  reductions  were,  therefore,  to  be 
made,  and  tlie  Tnanuracturtng  interest  strove 
that  there  should  be  no  reduction  of  the  boun- 
ties upon  mannfactures.  Tbe  agriculturists 
fought  then  for  a  fair  share  of  the  relief  to  be 
accorded,  but  without  success.  In  vain  had 
Mr.  Hayes,  of  South  Carolina,  exclaimed  in  de- 
bute, "Remove,  I  earnestly  beseech  you,  from 
among  us,  this  never-failiag  source  of  conten- 
tion. Dry  up  at  its  conrse  this  fountain  of  the 
waters  of  bitterness.  It  is  in  your  power  to  do 
it  this  day,  by  doing  equal  justice  to  all.  And 
be  assured  that  he  to  wliom  the  country  sliall  bo 
indebted  for  this  blessing,  will  bo  considered  as 
the  second  founder  of  the  republic." 

The  injustice  of  the  North  caused  the  assem- 
blage of  a  Conveution,  called  by  the  people  of 
South  Carolina,  which  proceeded  to  declare  the 
tariff  null  and  void,  on  the  ground  that  "Con- 
gress had  exceeded  its  just  powers  under  the 
constitutioa;  wbich  confers  on  it  no  authority  to 
afford  such  protection,  and  had  violated  the 
true  meaning  and  intent  of  the  constitntiou, 
which  provides  for  equnlitv  in  imposing  the 
burdens  of  taxation  npon  the  several  States." 
Jackson,  a  Southerner,  himself  opposed  to  the 
tariff,  was  then  President.  While  he  strongly 
condemned  the  revolt  of  South  Carolina,  he  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  remove  the  grievance,  TIlis 
lay  dormant  in  the  house  till  news  arrived  that 
South  Carolina,  ready  to  secede,  was  armin?  a 
militia,  and  preparing  for  extremities.  Then 
Mr.  Clay  interposed  as  a  mediator ;  and  a  measure 
of  his,  satisfactory  to  South  Carolina,  which 
provided  for  a  large  but  gradual  reduction  of 
the  duties  upon  manufactures— a  reduction 
spread  over  ten  years — was  pushed  through  the 
house  with  unprecedented  rapidity,  by  an  ew 
sion  of  the  rules.  At  the  eoa  of  uic  ten  yean, 
«>vernment  expenses  had  so  largely  increased 
(bat  the  settlement  was  repudiated,  and  from 
that  day  to  this,  protection  has  enriched  Northern 
roanufacturcra  at  the  expense  of  the  Southern 
agriculturists.  Disguised  often  under  the  name 
of  revenue,  all  American  tariffs  since  the  year 
'sixteen  have  been  protective,  and  the  immense 
excess  of  this  protection  has  been  in  favour  of 
the  manufacturing  interest  of  the  NortL  It  is 
true  that  here  and  there  a  Southern  interest  has 
taken  advantage  on  Its  own  behalf  of  a  system 
that  it  was  found  impossible  to  overthrow.  The 
duty  on  sugar,  for  example,  has  been  higher 
than  it  would  have  been  but  for  consideration  of 
the  interests  of  Louisiana.  But  the  profit  of  a 
few  districts  bears  little  or  no  relation  to  the 
loss  of  the  whole  South  by  a  system  that  com- 
pelled it  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  into  the  pockets  of 
the  Northern  manufacturers  as  the  price  of  its 
equal  particinatiou  in  the  privileges  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  price'  is  heavier  than  that. 
While  the  cost  is  raised  of  what  it  buys,  the 
value  of  what  it  sells  is  lowered,  becAuae  the 
American  leriff  is  a  check  on  the  convenient, 
and  to  each  aide  profitable,  way  of  payment,  by 
exchange  oF  commodities.  The  South  was 
sending  to  this  country  alone  agricultural  pro- 
duce to  the  value  of  tbirty  millioiu  •  year,  and 
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its  vLole  tnuia  iriu  fettered  foi  the  beneSt  of 
other  interests  vithin  the  Union  that  it  bos  now 
cast  off  w  a  hopeless  clog  upon  its  progress. 

The  lut  gncTUice  of  tne  South  wu '  the 
Morrill  taii^,  psissed  as  an  election  bribe  to  the 
State  of  PeuMjlTBiua,  impoBiof,  tunong  other 
thin^,  a  dut^  of  no  less  than  fi7t;f  per  cent,  on 
the  importatioii  of  pig  iron,  in  wbicli  that  State 
is  especiall;  inteiested.  As  the  fi^glit  of 
OUsgow  iron  to  New  York  itself  adds  another 
fift;  per  cent,  to  its  price  in  America,  the  pi 
tectioa  is  no  less  than  a  hundred  per  cent, 
favour  of  the  Pennijlvanians.  Froteotion  in  its 
most  eitraTBxaiit  form  is  the  characteristio  of 
tliia  tariff.  Ou  the  same  article  there  will  hi 
both  A  specific  and  an  ad  valorem  duty,  Wi 
will  illustrate  bj  a  few  sentences  from  Hi. 
SrsKCE's  accoont  of  the  Morrill  tariff  the  ridi 
cdIoub  complexii;  arising  fram  the  selfishne& 
of  this  impediment  to  trade  : 

"  A>  the  Monill  tariff  UhntiatM,  in  a  atrikng 
mnaur,  many  of  tha  Tiawa  eipreoed,  and  bnt 
bardl/  bMD  auil7«ed  aa  iu  muita  deserTe,  it  m*y 
be  well  to  look  a  litUe  clocelj  into  tliis  latest  ape- 
eimeii  of  Ameiicau  lagialatloa.  Tbo  effect  ol  doing 
50  will  bo  astcoishmeiit  that  sach  a  Ian  could  be 
passed,  at  tbe  pressnt  day.  Tbe  outrageous 
of  thedutlea  imposed  on  articles  of  prima  impi 
at  a  time  when  all  other  civilited  countries 
ducing  dalin  and  ronoiing;  Impediments  tc 
will  not  axcits  more  surprise  (haa  the  bluadera,  tha 
petty  fiTouritiam,  the  absence  of  all  rule  or  syiUiii, 
tha  viat  of  all  legialilive  capacity,  whwh  it  dis- 
plays. It  would  b«  diffiaolt  to  mntriTe  moie  ia> 
gtoioas  maduoary  Ibi  dealing  iitlnsUcs,  lestiiGting 
oimDierte,  parplezing  marobants,  creating  dispnlaa, 
inviting  chicauery,  or  driving  offiotis  of  the  cnitDnu 

'  A  specIGc  duty  bas  tlie  adrantage  of  being  de- 
finite, simple,  and  tea  fVom  risk  of  fraud;  but  as 
prices  fiactuatF,  it  may  becorae  much  mote  light  or 
onerous,   in  lelation  to  tbe  cost  of  the  article,  than 
it  Iran  desigued  to  be.    An  ad  valorem  duty  escapes 
tiiia  evil,  but  is  wltbont  those  adrantagSL     To  ac- 
''cb  (o  one  artjde  tiro  dntia,  one  pn  the  apcdHc, 
d  tbe  other  on  tha  ad  valorem  principle,  is  a  cen. 
ivBDca  by  which  to  sbtain  the  evils  of  bolb,  with 
>  advantagea  of  neither.      It  is  incredible  that 
any  one  reSecting  on  the  snttject  could  fail  to  see 
tbe  impolicy  of  imposing  the  two  on  tbe  same  a^ 
ticle ;  yet  the  Moirili  tariff  doe*  this,  not  in  a  few 
'nstances,  but  generally  tbmugliout  the  range  of 
manufactured  goods." 

If  a  measure  like  this  were  passed  b;  collosion 
of  interests  —  whicli  the  American  legislator 
Iliiniliurly  recognises  as  "tog-rolliug"— "  You 
help  to  roll  mjbg,iuidl'llhelp  to  roll  jours" — 
if  it  were  so  passed  and  its  doubtful  fate  secured 
bj  delaj,  lobbying,  and  a  final  rush,  so  much 
the  more  was  it  disgraceful  to  the  Union,  so 
much  the  more  might  it  disgust  tliuaa  to 
whom  it  yi3a  tbe  crouning  injury  ia  a  long 
coarse  of  injurious  legislation.  Congress  has 
met  again  and  added  to  the  measure,  makin";  it 
more,  not  less,  protective  atid  restrictive.  Tnat 
it  disgusts  the  best  half  of  the  North  we 
heartily  hope  ;  we  see  also  that  it  has  severed 
tbe  last  threads  wliich  bouud  the  Nortb  and 
South  together.     The  scverauce,  already  far 


odvanoed,  needed  but  one  little  stroke  mors 
along  the  whole  line  of  division. 

In  each  yeat  since  1637,  the  North  has  taken 
at  least  eight  million  of  pounds,  for  the  avowed 
pnipose  of  protecting  its   own  manufactures 


would  submit  to  this  extortion  oidy  while  it  bad 
not  strength  for  resistance.     When  tbe  day  of 
resistance  came,  the  dishonest  coonptomise  at- 
tributed to  Mr.  Seward  is  a  suggestion  to  the 
Sonthorr.ers  of  Meiieo  andCubalor  tliemselves, 
and  Canada  for  the  North.     Tbe  secession,  for 
six  months  after  it  was  complete,  was  nnie- 
sisted    by  the  North,  and   the  departure    of 
South  Carolina  from  the  compact  was  not  as  the 
departure  of  an  Eu^b  county  from  its  loyalty,    i 
but  of  a  sovereign  state  with  its  own  lecisla- 
ture,  laws  and  law  courts,  its  own  civil  and  nu-     j 
litary  or^isatione.     Whether  secession  be  a     ' 
constitutional  right  it   is  not  worth  while  to     i 
discuss  by  reSnements  of  interpretation.    The 
whole  argument  turns  on  a  nice  distinction  be-     I 
tween  fact  and  lav.    What  question  is  tiiis     J 
where  ever;  feeling  and  interest  of  one  side  calls     I 
for  political  partition,  and  every  pocket  interest     ' 
calls  ou  tbe  other  side  for  union,  with  violence 
enough  to  breed  a  civil  war,  liorrible  almost  be- 
yond   precedent  P     The   conflict   is   between    , 
semi-independent  communities,  difTering  in  many 
caaea  as  widely.as  possible  in  manners,  Uws,  and 
interests,  and  all  jealoos  of  their  freedom. 

Each  state  has  been  the  country  of  its  citi- 
zens, a  country  not  seldom  brger  in  itself  tlion 
France  or  Gerinanj.     Of  all  these   countries, 
over  a  vast  region,  the  people  declare  the  Union 
is  no  longer  advantageous  to  them.     And  all 
this,  as  the  Oxford  professor  of  international  law 
lias   well  observed,   "in  a  countiy  which  has 
treasured  the  right  of  revolt  as  the  charter  of 
its  own  freedom,  and  regarded  the  exercise  of 
it  as  restrained  only  bj  motives  of  prudence,     i 
and  needing  no  puclio  justification  except  out     ' 
af  'adecent  respect  for  the  opinions, of  man-     i 
iiind;'  a  country — the  cmly  one  in  the  world —     | 
which  has  made  the  theory  of  a  social  compact 
the  basis  of  its  institutions ;  which  was  the  lirst     ' 
to  promulgate  formally  the  doctrine  that  *  all 
just  governments  derive  their  power  from  tlie     '• 
consent  of  the  governed,'  and  has  never  ceased 
to  apolaud  every  application  of  that  doctrine 
abroad,  nor  to  teach  and  proclaim  it  at  home."     I 
So  the  case  stands,  and  under  all  the  passion  of 
parties  and  the  cries  of  battle  lie  the  two  chief 
moving  causes  of  the  struggle.     Union  ineaus 
--  many  millions  ayeiir  lost  to  the  South;  scccs- 

<n  means  the  loss  of  the  same  millioos  to  the 
Nortji.    The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  this  as     \ 
'  many  many  other  evils, 

WhLe  these  pages  are  passing  through  the     ! 
.  ess,  a  new  proof  has  arrived  from  the  States 
that  the  quarrel  between  North  and  South  is,  as 
it  stands,  solely  a  Cscal  quarrel.     Li  the  politi-     I 
cal  heart  of  the  North  itself  a  separate  secession     ' 
is  threatened  by  the  Abolitiomsts.     The  stan-     | 
dard  they  have  raised,  as  if  it  were  a  new  one, 
other  tuau    that   itttder  which  the  South  i^ 
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beii^  fonght,  is  EnuuLcipslioa  of  the  Slaves. 
AgaiDst  abolitioD,  the  KO^emnieiit,  folloiniig  up 
tlie  policy.  distiocU^  inoicated  bj  its  disinlssalof 
Fremont,  rage  quite  as  fierceij  as  they  nge 
against  the  Sootheni  CoDfederatea. 

Freedom  iQaloiost  &nv  form  atvei  appeals  for 
sjmpatbj  in  Taia;  aaa  a  direct  issue  in  tlat 
form,  even  with  the  slenderest  hopes  of  practical 
realiiation,  would  win  back  Ihose  Euiopean 
^patliiea  the  denial  of  which  tJia  North  so 
bitterly  complains  of.  Cut  onrortunfttel;  the 
Abolitiomsts  add  the  arming  of  tlie  slaves  to 
their  programme  or  "  platform,"  This  the  go- 
Temment  profess  to  be  too  horrible  a  measure 
to  be  entertained  witbout  a  shudder.  Such  n 
serrile  war  would  indeed,  if  suecessfuUy  iasti- 
gated,  be  too  dreadful  to  be  deliberately  thoucht 
of.  It  woulil  be  an  awfal  risk  to  try  sucli  a 
proof  of  fidelity  which  the  South  attributes 
to  its  slaves :  if  the  slaves  love  and  respect  tlieir 
masters  as.  mach  as  the  masters  say  they  do, 
arms,  if  pat  into  their  hands,  might  possioly  be 
turned  against  their  loved  nnd  respected  pro- 
prietors, in  a  way  little  short  of  ei.t«niunatioa. 


A  PRODIGY  HUNTER. 

SouEWBEEiB  about  the  beglnniDg  of  the  reign 
of  Geoi^e  the  Second,  there  dwelt  in  Port- 
street,  Soho, — a  place  you  may  now  look  for  in 
vain, — a  humble  individual  with  a  remarkable 
name,  who,  amoogst  other  viciasitudea  of  bis 
life,  had  once  been  in  the  service  of  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Samuel  Fepys.  He  was  by  birth 
a  Frenchman,  a  native  of  that  fertile  district 
called  Irf  Qalinois,— famous  for  partridges, 
as  Fithivicrs,  its  little  capitul,  is  for  lark-pies 
and  idm,0Dd  cokes, — and  his  name  was  James 
Paris  Du  Plessis ;  but  whether  he  claimed  oou- 
sanguinitv  wiLh  the  family  of  which  the  great 
Cai^ina]  de  Richelien  was  a  member,  or  saiU  his 
ancestral  dignity  when  he  put  on  an  English 
liierj,  is  more  than  I  can  iakt  upon  myself  to 
detennine.  Being  a  plain  simple-minded  man, 
he  probably  oared  little  about  geneologr ;  but 
what  he  refused  to  pride  of  birth  lie  evidently 
gave  to  its  acciocnts,  there  being  nothing 
strange  or  monstrous,  coming  within  his  ken, 
that  ce  did  not  make  a  note  of.  He  was,  from 
circumstances,  more  naturally  disposed  to  this 
pursuit  than  most  people,  a  cousin  of  his  own 
having  been  bom  with  two  heads,  and  his  sub- 
sequent career  placing  him  in  the  eitraordinary 
position  of  brother-in-law  to  a  lobster  I  How 
these  tliines  came  about,  James  Paris  Du  Plessis 
iios  himself  related,  ia  a  very  singular  volume 
wliich  forms  part  of  the  Sloaue  collection  of 
manuMripts  in  the  BritisU  Museum  (No.  5216), 
and  bears  the  following  title :  "  A  short 
History  of  Human  Prodigious  and  Monstrous 
Births  of  Dwarfs,  Sleepers,  Giants,  Strong  men, 
Hermaphiodites,  Numerous  Births,  sod  ex- 
treme Old  Age,  ftc." 

Service,  as  the  proverb  tells  us,  is  no  in- 
heritance, and  wliatever  may  have  been  the 
gains  of  James  Paris  Du  Plessis,  while  in  at- 
tendance ou  Mr.  Sanuel  Pepys  and  others  of 


less  mark,  m  Enghmd  and  ou  the  Coctinent— 
for  he  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable  tra- 
veller—his savmgs  only  sufficed  to  lodge  Mm 
'n  a  garret  at  seventy  years  of  age,  after  an  nn- 
iuccessful  attempt  to  drive  a  small  trade  in 
certain  rare  books  and  odd9.Bnd-ends  of  curiosi- 
ties which  he  had  managed,  from  time  to  time, 
to  pick  up.  In  this  strait,  with  failing  health, 
and  duns  at  his  door,  he  cast  about  in  nis  mind 
to  Gnd  some  generous  patron,  whose  tastes  were 
likely  to  be  gratified  by  such  wares  as  he  had  to 
offer;  and,  after  mature  refiection,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  no  better  man  for  his 

Eurpose  Ihau  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  the  wealthy  and 
enevolent  physician,  who  bad  lately  succeeded 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  as  President  of  the  Royal 
Society.  To  him,  therefore,  Jamef  Paris  Du 
Plessis  addressed  the  following  letter  :— 

"  HosoDBED  S'.  I  most  hamble;  Presant  tlian 
2  Bdoki  to  jour  Honour,  to  peruse  and  if  yaa  like 
hem,  to  be  so  cbaritabla  sa  to  glTeiiia  tbamosttbat 
'OU  sbal  thinck  tham  worth.  If  70a  dont  like  tbem 
a  bestow  Nma  of  your  ahBritj-  npoa  ma.  It  la  ■ 
coUactiott  1  made  wilaC  I  vu  a  nrvint  la  mj  taoat 
honorabla  nusteim  Hr.  Bamnel  Popft  in  Torek 
bulldingi,  and  Hr.  Land  DoyUy  iit  tbs  Strand,  Qt 
oioit  honorable  nuinorj.  And  in  luy  tiavela  iato 
Kveral  coatries  at  etiropo  wiCb  Mr,  John  Jackson,  in 
tha  Jubil;  yesr,  and  several  others,  beittg  aged  of 
70  yean,  I  being  sickly  and  cot  at>Ia  to  serve  any 
longer  and  having  abont  a  tbouund  volumes  of 
Books  T  had  collected  [n  my  younger  dsyes,  with  a 
cotuiIderBble  colaclion  of  prints,  medals,  curiosities, 
I  took  a  little  shop,  and  exposed  my  said  goods  to 
sale,  but  it  not  pleadng  God  not  to  Ideas  my  nader- 
taking,  and  apsnding  in  it  all  the  monay  I  had,  I 
have  been  oblldged  to  leave  off  shopkaeping,  and 
take  a  garret  to  lodge  myself  and  goods,  and  being- 
quite  mangy  lees,  ml  goods  being  in  danger  of  having 
my  goods  leased  for  Bent,  and  having  no  money  to 
bear  my  tittle  nessesary  charges  I  most  humbly 
crave  your  charity.  Either,  to  by  some  of  my  goods 
of  mei  or  to  bestow  soma  charity  gratutat  and  I 
sbol  for  ever  as  long  as  I  live  pisy  Ood,  tor  yonr 
beallb  and  proeperity,  and  Respectfully  acknonlege  ' 
your  Goodness  and  charity  to  me.  Your  meet 
bninble  and  meet  obedient  Fetitimar  aad  servant  J. 
Pasib  do  Pi.Esnt. 

I  have  a  cataiogna  of  all  my  Ixnks  bnt  it  ii  yet 
impaiitet  and  not  finished.  If  your  Honour  deoiTea 
to  see  It  I  shall  bring  it  to  you.  I  lodge  at  theHst 
—  a  Hatter  and  miliaer  port  Street,  over  against 
Hider's  Court  Soba" 

The  writer's  expectation  was  not  disappointed, 
the  proof  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  compliance  ivith 
his  request  being  manifest  in  the  fact  that  the  Du 
Plessis  MS.  ia  where  we  now  see  it.  It  is,  cer- 
tainly, a  remarkable  productioiL  I  have  only  to 
regret  that  these  columns  cannot  be  made  the 
vuiicle  for  cxhibitiog  the  skill  of  James  Paris 
Du  Plessis  as  an  axtist ;  but,  as  (or  as  my  feeble 
words  can  describe  what  he  has  painted  with  so 
much  care,  the  effort  shall  be  made.  The  me- 
dium which  he  has  employed  for  the  purpose  is 
a  substantial  body-colour,  and  he  bas  laid  it  on 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  heighten  the  vigour  of 
his  narrative. 

The  first  subjoct  of  the  nioatnted  series, 
which  extends  through  thirty-sii^  paintings,  re- 
presents a  naked  child  witb.  two  lieaos  (the  cou^ 
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aforaaud)  l.Ttng  on  a  sort  of  crimson  aofs,  co- 
vered with  flo^iu^  blue  dniperj,  and  bears  tlie 
foUoving  legend,  in  vhicb  apeculiarlt;  of  apetl- 
ing  seems  to  heigblen  llie  prodigious  cliaracter 
of  tbe  painted  prodicj,—"  A  Mounstroua  child 
vilb  two  heads."  Tben  comes  the  descnptioa ; 
— "  This  mounstrous  child  was  born  att  Fluviers 
or  Fitbiriers  in  Gsstinois  in  France  in  the  Ma- 
ternal House  of  James  Paris,  Rue  de  Gastinois, 
he  had  {as  the  Figure  represents  him)  two  heads, 
and  a  Round  Eicresence  of  a  Sponge  Flech  be- 
tween the  two  Heads,  he  was  born  dead,  aad 
the  Mother  was  Delivered  bj  the  Sieur  Martel, 
Famous  Doctor  of  Fhisick,  and  Surgeon  in  the 
said  Town,  and  in  our  House,  he  Having  Msr- 
ned  one  of  mj  Aunls.  The  Occasion  of  tbis 
Uonstrons  Birth  vos  thus.  About  the  jear 
1680  or  81,  there  vna  an  Almanak  (as  most 
(^  the  French  Almanacks  are)  full  of  Stoi 
yith  Pictures,  and  Amongst  them  the  History 
of  Such  a  BirtJi  of  a  Child,  of  the  verj  aamo 
form  and  Figure,  with  the  Picture  of  it :  ""  ~ 
Uother  was  a  Gentleman's  wife,  whose 
was  Mr.  De  Souville,  who  lived  at  a  village 
called  Souville  of  which  he  was  Lord,  about  a 
League  or  two  from  Fluviers.  this  Gentle. 
woman  at  the  time  of  her  Conceptioii  Grew  ver; 
fond  Admirer  of  tliis  Figure,  her  Husband  the 
sienr  De  Souville  takins  notice  of  it,  took  the 
AlmaoBck  from  her,  and  Dumt  it,  but  she  Pro- 
cured herself  another,  and  bo  a  thii-d,  wliicU  he 
also  tflok  from  lier,  this  lasted  till  her  Longing 
was  over  and  the  Mischief  was  don.  wlieu  she 
was  letj  big  and  near  the  time  of  her  DeHver; 
she  Desired  my  Mother,  Charlotte  du  Plessis 
Paris,  to  lett  her  have  an  appartmcnt 
House,  for  her  Lying  in.  Wnich  was  readilj 
sranted,  for  the  convenience  of  being  near  the 
Midivife,  Minister,  and  Surgeon,  the  two  lost 
living  in  our  House,  she  Tiiere,  was  Delivered 
of  this  Cliild,  who  was  born  dead  and  was  a  Male 
Child,  this  Aocideot  was  kept  very  Secret,  and 
the  Child  being  a  Monster  and  not  havijig  been 
Cdstend,  was  wi^ped  in  a  Clean  Linuea  Cloth 
and  put  in  a  Itltei  woodden  Boi  and  Buried 
veiT  Friratelv,  in  a  part  of  our  Garden  which  I 
oal  d  my  Garden,  being  a  bit  of  ground  tliat  was 
given  to  me,  to  ulaj  the  Gardiner  in,  that  I 
snuld  not  wast,  the  other  ports.  All  this  was 
kept  verj  Secret  from  me,  Though  I  was  very 
Inquisitive  and  Whatch full  but  having  Received 
a  Great  Bkp  on  the  Face"  (in  the  margin  is 
added  "From  my  Motiier")  "I  was  foarsed  to 
leve  off  mj  Curiosity.  A  Few  Dayea  After 
being  Buisy  a  Digging  in  my  Little  Garden,  I 
Discovered  a  little  Box,  in  which  I  found  (his 
Little  Mounster,  wliich  I  Buried  Again,  and  by 
it  I  Discovered  part  of  the  Mister^  which  I  also 
kcept  a  Secret.  A  Little  while  after  I  found 
Dr.  Martel's  Closet  open,  aud  I  found  in  it  Uic 
foresaid  Almanack,  irith  the  Relation  as  I  give 
it  liere.  In  Mannscript.  I  have  seen  such 
another  Child  in  all  Reapects,  Eiceptinc  that 
bad  not  tlie  Round  Eicresence  between  the  two 
Heads;  att  Msrybone  near  London,  he  was  boru 
dead  and  was  Shown  for  Mony.  Seen  by  James 
Paris  Duplessis  aged  then  about  IG  years. — 


Finis."  rrhe  last  word  is  attached  to  every 
narration.) 

This  early-awakened  curiosity  was,  doubtless, 
the  stimulus  which  led  to  all  that  follows.  The 
neit  picture  is  anaoanced  as  "  The  Effigies  of  a 
Monstrous  Tartar  taken  in  Hungary  February 
1664.  This  Tartar  was  taken  Prisoner  by  Count 
Sarini.  A  creature  of  extraordinary  Strength 
and  Valour,  wlio  having  spent  all  his  Arrows  in 
fight  against  y*  Christians,  was  taken  alive  and 
so  continues,  being  carefnllj  kept  in  those 
parts."  Of  this  "  Mounster,"  there  are  two  re- 
presentatives. The  Grst  is  an  engraving,  the 
second  a  painting.  The  engraving,  besides  the 
title  and  description,  has  on  it :  "  Are  to  be  sonld 
at  y  Globe  in  the  Ould  Bsilye,"— and  "  with 
allowance  May  83  166i.  Roger  Lestrange." 
"  This  Tartar"  (whom  CErtainly  one  would  likt 
to  catch)  is  represented  in  all  respects  like  a  ! 
man,  with  the  exception  of  a  long  thick  curl- 
ii^  neck  like  a  camel,  about  one-third  of  his  I 
wbote  length,  a  long  flowing  mane  and  horses'  < 
ears ;  his  face  is  human  and  his  beard  and 
moustaches  very  like  what  one  meets  with  every 
day.  The  eipression  of  his  countenance  is  ex- 
cessively mild  and  amiable — as  that  of  many 
monsters  is.  He  is  attired  in  a  simple  tumc 
which  reaches  to  his  knees ;  his  legs  and  feet 
are  bare.  In  the  engraving  he  holds  a  bow  in  one 
hand  and  an  arrow  in  the  other,  and  his  quiver 
is  full.  The  pamtinp,  adhering  more  closely 
to  the  description,  eihibils  an  empty  quiver. 

Number  Three  is  "  A  Man  with  a  Mounstrous 
Goiter,"  and  is  thus  described ;  "liis  man  Grew 
to  the  age  of  about  forty  years,  being  Bom  with 
An  Es-cresence  like  the  Entrils  of  a  Yoang 
Lamb,  which  grew  as  the  boy  Grew  in  bigness 
and  age,  he  being  bom  of  poor  Parents,  was 
forced  to  begg  his  Bread  about  London  Streets, 
to  the  Shame  and  Scandal  of  the  Church  War- 
dens, and  over  Seers  of  the  poor  of  his  Parish. 
I,  James  Paris  saw  him  be^  about  the  streets 
att  the  age  of  about  forty  years.  Bis  Eicrc- 
aence  was  something  like  ibe  largest  Goyters  of  j 
the  Feasants  of  the  Mountains  of  Savoy  but  ' 
much  bigger  than  the  Big^t  I  Ever  saw.  it 
ReacheiTfrom  one  Ear  to  the  other  round  about 
his  Chin  aud  Contracted  his  mouth  so  as  to 
make  him  Grinn  horribly.  I  saw  him  many  years 
toother,  and  he  Dyed  about  the  year  1690." 

Number  Five  bears  this  peculiar  title:  "A 
Mounstrous  Hary  and  moldy  Woman. — This 
Mounstrous  Woman  was  about  Thirty  Years  old    . 

n  I  James  Paris  saw  ber  in  Loni£in  she  had    | 
..    jry  handsom  Face  Black  Hair  on  her  Head 
her  body  was  mi-parted  all  her  Right  Side  was 
from  the  Shoulder  to  the  Knee  all  Harry  the 
Leg  and  hand  of  a  fine  Smooth  white  Colour    i 
witTiont  Hair  the  other  Half  side  of  lier  was  a 


Collour,  with  a  few  hairs  upon  Each  of  them 
from  the  Shoulder  Down  to  the  Knee  her  hand 
and  font  ns  them  ou  the  Other  Side,  and  so 
behind  alike  as  before."  Tbb  lady's  hair  curls 
gracefully  over  ber  shoulders,  and  for  her 
greater  adornment  she  wears  crimson  stockings. 
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fasteaeii  belotr  the  knees,  uid  veiy  nett  little 
boots  with  high  heels  which  might  have  been 
DiBde  at  Vstenoa'e.  A  purple  cloth  oioctures 
Ler  waist.  She  is  tall  and  slim,— and  but  for 
the  liaii  and  "molds"  might,  let  ns  aay,  have 
Diarriect  well  j— as  well  oa  Ui»s  Biffio.  Bat 
perhaps  she  did. 

Number  Six  is  "A  Spotted  Negro  Prince,' 
whose  historj  is  thus  briefly  told:  "A  Neen 
Prince  Son  ot  Hanjason  Caper,  King  ot  Yel 
hoeomia;  in  Guinej.  He  was  taken  b;  thi 
Pirates,  at  the^ige  of  S  yean  old  and  Made  his 
Esc^e  From  them  Upon  the  Coast  of  Virginia ; 
where  he  was  Entertain'd  by  Colonel  lailor, 
and  there  Leam't  to  Speak  pnttj  Good  English. 
■Whose  Body  is  of  a  Jet  Black  Intermiit  with  a 
Clear  and  Beautifull  White,  Spotted  all  Over. 
He  was  Sold  in  London  and  Show'd  Pnblicyy  at 
the  age  of  10yearsinl690.  Seen  there  by  James 
Paris  and  Again  in  the  year  173S."  Colonel 
Taylor  seems  to  have  made  thePriuce  pay  for  the 
entertain  Qient  he  gavehim.  It  was  not  a  very  hos- 
pitable act  to  sell  the  little  fellow,  but  if  he  really 
resembled  the  painting,  tliera  is  some  esouse  for 
his  host,  the  piebald  quality  of  the  luckless  youog 
Afi-Jcsn  being  so  Tciy  vlTldl;  delineated. 

In  CTery  age,  I  suppose,  there  has  been  . 
pig.faced  lady.  Sncb  a  personage  used  to  be 
the  stock-in-trade  ot  nearly  every  showman,  no 
fair  was  complete  without  one,  and  a  searcher 
after  the  marrellons,  like  James  Paris  Du 
Plessis,  would  not  be  lon^  without  encountering 
a  lusus  of  that  description.  Accordingly  Pic- 
ture Number  SeTen  exhibits  "A Woman  with 
a  Hog's  fRce,"  and  this  is  her  stoiy:  "This 
Mouuster  was  a  Gentlewoman  of  a  Good  family 
and  fortune,  very  tall  and  well  proportioned  of 
a  veiy  6ue  fair  white  Skin,  BlacK  Hair  on  her 
head  and  Eyebrows,  but  her  face  Perfectly 
Shaped  like  that  of  a  Hog  or  Sow,  Except  it 
was  not  Bairty  when  she  went  abroad  she  Co- 
vered her  face  with  a  Large  Black  Velvet  Mask. 
She  had  a  Grountling  Voiae  like  that  of  a  Hog, 
very  Disagreable,  but  Spoke  very  Distinctly, 
she  Lived  in  St.  Andrew's  Parish  in  Holbom, 
Londcn."  Her  dress  is  a  very  gay  one :  an 
under  garment  of  crimson  satin,  over  which 
AowSl  a  blue  silk  train ;  her  crimson  sleeves  are 
lined  with  blue;  her  bodice  is  black  with  zigzag 
embroidery.  She  weara  lace  ruffies,  and  ahlue 
libhon,  curiously  plaited,  is  on  her  head,  of  an 
embattled  form,  with  crimson  knots  and  Ions 
lace  streamers  or  lappets.  A  saffron-coloured 
•'iproD  falls  from  her  very  slender  waist.  She 
holds  a  mask  in  one  hand  and  a  hn  in  the  other, 
and,  but  for  her  numistakable  snout,  would  be 
good-looking. 

Number  Eight  introduces  ns  totjie  brother- 
in-law  ot  James  Paris  Du  Plessis,  described  as 
"A  Child  in  Uie  form  of  a  Lobster,"  and  how 
this  resemblance  came  to  pass  is  thus  set 
forth  :  "  Tiiia  Monster  was  bom  of  a  Woman 
near  UoorQelda  the  UotUcr  of  it  was  named 
Mary  Rosel  wife  of  James  De  Senne  a  french 
Protestant  of  Deep  in  Normandy  one  of  whose 
Daughters  I  Married.  The  occasion  of  this 
UoDsti'ous  birth  was  Caused  by  her  Loosing 


her  Longing,  for  a  very  Large  Tiobster  which 
stie  had  Seen  in  LeadcDhall  Market  for  wliich 
she  iiad  been  Asked  an.  Exorbitant  Price,  when 
slie  Came  Home  she  was  Taken  very  ill  her 
Knsband  being  Acquainted  with  the  Subject 
Run  Himself  to  the  Said  Market  bought  the 
same  Lobster  and  Brought  it  to  her.  At  the 
Sight  of  which  she  fainted,  and  when  Recovered 
she  could  not  endure  the  Siglit  of  it,  the  Mes- 
cbicf  was  done  when  her  Time  of  being  De- 
livered she  Brought  forth  this  Monster  which 
was  in  all  Respects  like  a  Lobster  Boyld  and  Red 
Excepting  that  instead  of  a  Hard  Shell  or  cmst 
it  was  a  Deep  Red  Flecb  with  all  its  Claws  and 
Jonts  it  Died  as  soon  as  Bom  I  James  Paris  her 
Son-in-Law  had  this  Picture  Drawn  according  to 
her  Direction.  N.B.  This  Monster  was  att  his 
Birth  almost  as  Big  as  a  New  Bom  Child,  when 
I  liad  this  Figure  Fainted  I  Showed  it  to  her,  and 
she  Approv^  of  it,  and  said  it  was  very  much 
like  it.  The  painting  represents  as  genuine 
a  lobster  as  ever  flapped  tail  upon  marble. 

Number  Four  haslwea  omitted  from  its  proper 
place  in  the  hst,  on  account  of  its  presenting 
nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  effigy  ol 
a  veiy  fat  female  child  from  the  waist  down- 
wards. Number  Nine  ia  also  a  female  "  monn- 
ater"  of  iuTenile  pinguiditj,  a  relation  of  one 
Hannah  Taylor,  "  bom  in  Crouched  Fryers, 
June  the  ISth,  1S83."  No  end  to  its  dis- 
agreeable attributes  are  detailed  in  the  next,  but 
nothing  of  this  aorta  deterred  "  J.  P.,"  who', 
affixing  those  initials  to  the  account,  says  he  was 
"  very  intimately  acquainted  with  her  and  her 
mother,  who  lived  in  St.  Martin's-lane,  and  sold 
chocolate  when  the  girl  dyed."  Number  Ten  ia 
a  female  dwarf,  Ann  Rouse  by  name,  "  Borne 
the  City  of  Norwich  y"  B4th  of  June  1690 


her.)  "  Being  but  3  Foot  S  Inches  high,  very 
well  shaped,  well  Proportion'd  and  very  Strait" 
Tbia  bemg  is  dressed  like  the  Pig-faced  lady, 
and,  minus  the  snout,  looks  very  like  her  cut 
down.  Eleven  is  the  lively  portraiture  of 
a  very  truculent-looking  character,  "  John 
Worrenbergh  of  Houtshouscn  in  Swisserland 
2  foot  7  mclies  high,  at  Tliiriy  9  years  old, 
seen  by  me  James  Paris,  in  the  year  16S9 
in  London,  was  drowned  in  the  year  1095 
alt  Rotterdam  iu  Holland,  by  Accident,  being 
Carried  in  his  Box  Over  a  Flank  from  the  Key 
on  Bord  of  a  Ship,  the  Plank  Braking  the 
Porter  and  he  fell  in  the  River  Mease,  and  he 
being  in  Closed  in  his  Box  was  Drowued  he  was 
as  big  in  all  his  Members  ss  an^  full-^wn  man, 
and  as  strong."  This  worthy  is  attired  in  the 
foil  costume  of  the  period,  very  splendid  and 
warlike,  but  extremely  puffy,  and  seemingly 
quite  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  his  own 
importance — a  condition  of  mind  common  to 
dwarfs.  Nnmber  Eleven  represents  "  The  least 
man,  woman  and  horse,  that  ever  were  seen  To- 

Ether  aLive."     The  party  consist  of  "  A  Black 
ince,  his  wife,  a  Fairy  Queen,  and  a  little  Turkey 
horse,"  which  is  a  horse  and  not  a  turkey. 
Number  Twelve  carries  us  back  to  tlie  in- 
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tensely  prodigiaas.  It  is  "  A.  Maa  vith  a  Head 
GrDwiag  out  of  his  Bcliv,"  of  wliom  we  learn 
u  foUowBi  "This  man  was  a  Tall  and  wel! 
Bliaped  mm,  att  liii  Navel  came  out  of  his 
Body  a  Head  and  neck  dovn  to  the  Breast,  the 
£ice  Foifectiy  well  Siiaped  with  Eyes  nose 
mouth  chin  forehead  and  Ears  all  well  aliaped 
andaLive  but  canldnot  Bpeok  Eat  nor  Drinic 
nor  open  its  Eyes  thongh  it  had  two  Eyes  and 
SliQwed  no  Sifra  of  JAte  it  had  a  good  Colour 
and  two  Longiiocks  of  Hair  on  its  head,  of  a 
Black  Colour,  and  a  Downny  Beard  it  had  Teeth 
wee  could  not  sec  if  it  bad  a  Tonng  for  it  did 
rot  Speake.  Its  Brother  was  Bora  so  and  in 
all  other  Respects  aperfeot  man  of  Good  Sense 
andUnderstandingHealthi  and  Strong.  Eat  and 
Drank  very  Hartily,  Spoke  and  Hit  Several 
Lani^ages  as  Latin,  French,  Italian,  High 
Dutcb,  and  Prittj  prod  English.  He  was  born 
about  the  year  1678,  near  Eatishonn  in  Ger- 
man;  and  was  seen  by  tne  James  Paris  in 
London  in  the  year  1698,  in  the  monnth  of 
December."  This  gentleman  wear*  afull-flowing 
periwif,  a  acarkt  coat,  with  gold  buttons, 
blue  velvet  breeches,  stockings  turned  oier  at  the 
knees  (will ah  are  very  feeble],  end  rather  hoofisli 
boots.  His  shirt  ia  open,  in  order  to  disfJay  hie 
Jittle  brother,  who  issues  from  his  centre,  ap- 
parentij  asleep. 

In  Kumber  Thirteen  we  hare  "  Two  Brothers 
Bom  Conjojned."  "  This  man,"  aaja  J.  P., 
"  was  bora  as  the  figure  Bepresents  bim  a  Per- 
fect man  from  Bead  to  foot  well  Proportioned, 
from  his  Eiglit  Side  Issued  a  Little  above  the 
Lip  a  Body  of  a  man  from  the  Middle  upwards 
FerfccUy  well  Sliaped  with  Hands  Anns  and 
Head  very  mneh  like  liis  Brothers  it  was  a  Male 
Cliild  as  was  snpposed  after  he  was  Cum  to  the 
age  of  man  by  its  Beard  Mtich  was  of  the  same 
Colour  and  Thickness  as  his  Brothers  he  could 
Eat  and  Drink  with  o  Good  Apitile  bad  a  very 
K)od  Sigjit,  and  could  Epeak  as  distinctly  as  his 
Brother  I  James  Paris  Asked  bim  if  he  coiild  feci 
weather  he  had  Tbiefaa  and  Leggs  in  his  Brothera 
Body  but  he  said  ue  felt  nan  nor  his  Brother 
felt  Nothing  of  anv  motion  in  his  Body  Neather 
did  it  apear  bj  the  form  of  his  Belly  that  was 
as  flat  as  that  of  another  Man  of  the  Same  age 
and  Itigness  tlie  Whole  man  Held  the  other  op 
with  his  Right  Hand.  N.B,  I  have  seen  these 
two  Brothers  thus  Conjojned  the  10  of  June 
171C  tlicT  was  aged  aljout  33  years  as  tliey  said 
J.  P."  The  "  whole  man"  looks  like  a  mild  prize- 
fightcrstripped  tDthe^raist,with  liighlows,  white 
stockings,  and  blue  velvet  shorts. 

We  come  neit,  in  Kamber  Fourteen,  to 
"  Kicholos  Hart  the  Sleeping  Man,"  whose  bio- 
graphy is  as  follows:  "Nicholas  Hart  was  bom 
at  Lajden  in  Holland  the  5  of  Augast  1684, 
kis  Mother  had  Been  48  hours  a  Seep  when  she 
was  Delivered  of  bim,  yet  it  did  not  Disturi) 
ber,  for  she  Contimied  her  Sleep  48  Houta  after 
he  was  Bora,  he  was  Thought  to  he  Bora  ded. 
Being  fast  a'  Sleep,  and  so  Kemained  till  after 
bis  Mother  Awal^'d  and  every  Year  he  has 
Slept  sir.ce  the  first  Day  of  his  Birth,  Somp- 
times  longer  and  anmtimea  Shoiiw.    He  says 


he  slept  in  Holland  whan  he  was  10  years  of 
Age,  for  7  Weeks  Tojfcther,  the  5  of  August  his 
the  Time  of  liis  falling  a'  Sleep,  be  as  Sleept 
thus  3S  years  as  did  his  Mother  befoie  him  the 
same  Number  of  Dayes  and  Nights  I  James 
Paris  saw  him  in  his  Sleep  the  10  of  August 
1713  be  could  not  be  Waked  neither  by  Shaking 
pinching  Pricking  nor  Holding  Strong  Spirets  to 
his  Nose  Doeter  Woodward  put  some  of  the 
Strongest  Splrets  into  his  nose  none  of  them 
had  any  Effect  but  a  few  Grains  of  Sal  Ammo- 
niack  ncing  put  deep  into  his  Nostrills  made 
him  Cough  bnt  did  not  wake  bim.  N.B.  many 
Dootera  of  Phisiek  Meuibers  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety Watched  by  him  Night  and  Day,  to  see 
tliat  he  was  not  an  imposter,  and  th^  Declared 
tbat  he  vnis  no  Cheat."  Nicholas  Hart  is  re- 
presented sleeping  in  a  neat  bed, — very  like 
what  is  advertised  as  "an  Arabian  bedstead," 
half  tester  with  green  onrtains,— he  wears  a 
scarlet  nightcap  iu  which,  possibly,  may  abide 
some  ioporiiio  virtue.  The  history  of  William 
Eoxiej,  another  remarkable  sleeper,  of  the  time 
of  Heary  the  Eighth,  follows  this  account  of 
Nicholas  Hart,  but  his  history  is  told  in  Stew's 
Survey  of  London. 

Numbers  Fifteen  and  Sirteen,  eihibit  oppo- 
site views  of  two  fair  sisters,— "  monnstrous 
Ifirls"  J.  P.  calls  them, — who  were  bom  "con- 
joyned"  at  Swiny  in  Hungary,  a.d.  1701.  Their 
names  were  Helen  and  Judith,  and  they  are  de- 
scribed as  verv  handsome  and  accomplished, 
speaking  three  langnnges,  "Hungarian  or  High 
Dutch,  Low  Dutch,  and  French,"  and  when 
J.  P.  saw  them  iu  London,  in  1710,  they  were 
learaing  English.  They  died  two  years  after- 
ward) in  France, — "one  Dyed  3  Dayes  after 
other  in  verv  Great  Pains."  Number  Seven- 
teen is  "  A  Monnstrons  Youth,"  without  legs, 
seBt«d  on  a  cushion,  and  looking  verr  like 
one  of  those  objects  who  say,  on  a  placard, 
that  they  have  "lost  their  precious  limbs;" 
fcrmeriy  it  used  tfl  be  "in  battle,"  now  "by  a 
railroad  accident."  Instead  of  fnil-grown  limbs 
this  youuc;  geatleman  has  stuiony  thighs  ter- 
minstting  In  "  two  Breasts,  in  all  points  like  a 
Woman,  on  which  he  Stands  and  Walks,  he 
Climes  and  Leaps  from  the  Ground  upon  a 
Table,  and  sits  on  a  Comer  of  it,  but  Three 

Snarters  of  an  Inch  Broad,  Leaps,  Dances  and 
lews  more  Artfull  Tricks  Than  any  other  Person 
C;in  do  with  Thighs  and  Leggs,  he  speaks  Dif- 
ferent LsnguBi^s,  as  High  Dutch"  (this  seems 
to  he  a  general  aceomplisliment  with  these  pro- 
digies'! "Sclavonian,  French  and  English,  be  as 
been  Seen  with  Genet^  Satisfaction  ny  the  £m- 
pcrour,  F.mperess  of  Germany,  Prince  Eugene 
of  Snvoy,  as  alsoe  by  the  Kings,  Queens  and 
Courts  of  Poland,  PruBsia,  Sweden,  Denmaii 
and  England."  Number  Eighteen  is  the  por- 
trait of^  a  lively  little  Irish  girl  named  "Jo- 
hanna Megrinea"  (probably  Magenis),  bom  at 
Waterford  in  1703,  without  arms  or  legs.  She, 
too,  can  "  dance,  skip,  and  Lip  very  nimbly, — 
take  up  from  the  Ground  any  piese  of  money" 
(no  doubt  of  it)  "be  it  ever  so  Small,  ninns 
Needles,  Nails,  to.,  with  Her  Stumps."    In 
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Nninber  Nineteen  figures  "  Au  Ingenious 
born  Witliout  Handa," — and,  indeed,  with 
nothiue  at  all,  from  tlie  scapnla,  wbich,  irhen 
bis  cocVed-ltab,  periwig,  and  crimaon  breeoUes 
are  taken  into  consideration,  give  liim  Ten  rancb 
the  air  of  C«pt»in  Maclieath,  pinioned  for  eie- 
cntion.  It  ia  nith  bis  feet  tliat  tliia  individual 
(who  was  a  QennBn,  named  John  Valerius)  per- 
I  forms  all  the  eitisordiniir;  feats  ascribed  to  him, 
I    which,  arter  a  long  enumeration  of  them,  are  sach, 

Bftja  J.  P.,  as  "it  his  Impossible  to  Express." 
i  Number  Twenty  is  "A  Wild  Mounstrous 
H^ry  Man,"  wbo  was  "Taken  Naked  in  the 
BlacE  Forest  in  Germany,  he  was  8ii  Foot  and 
Nine  Inches  High,  hb  Ears  were  like  tliem  of 
E^  but  Loni;er  and  Widtr  and  very  Peeked 
and  Stiff  and"  (a  blot  here V' of  aHeddishBrown 
Complection  he  was  Thick  sett  with  Long  Black 
Hair  the  Hairs  of  his  Bead  and  Beard  were  also 
Black  but  Longer  than  those  that  Covered  his 
Body  all  over  from  Head  to  toe,  E:(9epting  the 
Instcic  of  Ilia  Hands  and  the  Soles  of  his  feet 
.  where  their  was  no  Haire  at  all,  he  Spoke  High 
Dutch,  very  Unperfectlj,  and  with  a  Rude  and 
,  Disagreable  acscent,  he  had  no  manner  of  Edu- 
cation" (where  should  he  have  got  it  ?)  "  he  Eat 
Boots,  Herbs  and  fmits,  very  Greedily,  and  also 
Raw  Sech,  he  Slept  better  upon  Boards  tiian  upon 
&  Soft  Feather  bed,  lie  was  never  Baptised,  hav- 
ing no  manner  of  Beligion,  he  knew  Nither  Fa- 
ther nor  Mother  nor  the  Place  of  his  Nativity." 
Flinj  tells  B  curions  story  of  a  man  with  a  hairy 
heart,  who  would  have  delighted  3.  F.  He  says  : 
"  It  is  reported  of  some  men  that  thev  have  hearts 
all  hairy  -.  and  those  are  held  to  be  eiceedin^ 
strong  and  valorous.  Such  was  Aristomencs  the 
Mesaenian,  who  slewe  with  his  owne  bands  300 
Lftcedumonians."  How  it  came  to  be  discovered 
that  the  heart  of  Aristomenea  was  hairy,  was  after 
this  fashion:  "Himselie  being  sore  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner,  saved  his  own  life  once,  and 
made  an  escape  out  of  the  cave  of  a  alone 
quarrie,  where  he  was  kept  as  in  a  prison ;  for 
he  got  forth  by  narrow  fox'holes  under  the 
ground.  Being  caught  a  second  time,  whiles 
Ilia  keepers  were  fast  asleep,  be  rolled  himself 
to  the  fire,  bound  as  he  was,  and  so,  without 
regard  of  liis  own  bodie,  burnt  in  sunder  the 
bonds  wherewith  hewas  tied.  And  at  the  third 
taking,  the  Laccdromoniana  caused  his  breast  to 
be  cut  and  opened,  because  they  wonld  see  what 
kind  of  Heart  he  had;  and  there  they  found  it 
all  oteigrown  with  hair."  J.  P.  speaks,  in  the 
i  margin,  of  having  seen  two  other  hairy  men,  and 
'  he  also  tells  the  story  of  Peter  the  wild  boy, 
'  who  "  was  in  all  Rcspeets  like  the  a  foard  Said 
man  (John  Valerius),  Eiccplinc  his  Long  Ears 
and  Hariness."  Numbers  Twenty-one  and 
Twentj-two  present  nothing  more  remarkable 
than  the  piclurcs  of  a  young  man  seven  feet  five 
inches  and  a  mmmn  seven  feet  bSgln  the  first 
wears  a  long  scarlet  coat,  reaching  to  his  knees, 
and  the  aeooud  is  bedixened  like  the  <^eai  of 
Sheba.  It  suite  thenatnreof  the  female  giantess, 
who  is  not  generally  a  strong-minded  woman,  to 
wear  fine  clothes.  I  remember  to  have  seen  a 
French  lady  on  the  Boulevard  duTemple,  inParis, 


some  years  ago,  who,  h^»i>l««  w^^tij- s^i ' ;  •^" 

feet  liigh,hadabeardl;M»fttj»v.  '/■-■■,"**•- 
ing  the  room  in  wbirh  »!*  »»»  t.  '-  "*.  *^ 
showman  presented  his  bit  wild  tM  w,  .«<  '/ 
"Qnelque  chose  pour  entretenir  1*  f»/v«  «« 
Madame,"  gladly  accepting  eupjim. 

Number  Twenty-three  i»  aSied  "A  ftw** 
Samson," — a  man,  "bom  in  Ibc  IhA-Aia.  'A 
Wirtemberg  in  the  lear  1990,  and  w»«  lo  U 
Seen  Publicly  in  London  in  17!0  being  »(r<J 
30  years  he  was  the  Stronghest"  (a  g"od  way  'A 
signifying  sLrengtli,  spelling  it  so)  "  man  tliat 
Ever  1  have  Seen."    Then  follows  an  eouiiera. 
tion  of  all  the  things  he  could  do,  which  i» 
the  more  marvellous  when  one  looks  np-7n  Ibe 
miserable  knock  knees  and  shambling  legi  of 
the  strong  man's  effifp". — Number  Twentj-fonr    ■ 
I  pass   over,  the  subject  being  fitter  for  Sir    . 
Hans  Sloane's  collection  than  its  desmpti'mfor 
insertion  here,— Number  Twenty-five  represents    ! 
a  ciiild  "  bora  dead  iu  St.  Thomas  is  Parish  in    ! 
Sonthwark,  with  a  pair  of  Horns  on  its  Head 
like  the  Horns  of  a  Tonng  Lamb,  of  ITiree 
Months  old  and  Much  of  the  Same  Substance."     ' 
— NiAmhcT  Twenty -ail  exhibits  "  Two  Cliildren    ' 
bom  United  Together,"  and  Number  Twenty-    ! 
ail  "A  Child  with  a  Frogs  Face,"  that  feature     j 
being,  by  3.  P,,  pronounced  "Perfect."    Un-    1 
fortunately  no   story — not  even  the  legend  of 
Latonn — is  attached  to  the  picture  of  this  pro-    | 
digy,  which  was  preserved  in  the  cnhbet  of    I 
Gunosities  of  Mr.  Claudius  Dn  Pny.— Number    I 
Twenty-seven  is  "  A  Child  with  But  one  finger    ! 
to  Eaca  Hand  and  but  one  Toe  to  Each  foot,"     , 
—bora  in  1714  and  "  stilt  alive  in  1731,  begging 
its  bread  about  the  Streets  of  London."    In 
Number  Twenly-eigjit  we  have  the  portrait  of    i 
Hannaii  Warton,  of  Leeds,  wbo,  at  twenty  years    | 
of  age,  was  "  but  8  foot  6  Inches  High,  very 
Striglit  and  well    Shaped,    she  Could    Sing, 
Dance,  and  Play  with  the  Castanets  EielentTj 
well," — and  her  attitude  betokens  tlie  liveliness 
of  her  disposition.     Number  Twenty-nine  is  "A 
Mounstrous  Child"  which — like  some  of  the 
figures   of  whom  Sir  John  Manndevile  gives 
pictures,  "  was  bom  with  no  Nose  and  hut  one 
Eye," — which  was  "Directly  over  his  Montli," 
and — to  make  assurance  of  description  donhle- 
sure,— "no  other  Eye  but  tliat  one  Eye."     This 
rartv  also  came  from  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  CUudins 
Dn  ^uy,  whose  tastes  appear  lo  have  been  co 
s«nial  with  those  of  James  Paris  Du  Plessis.  ' 
Number  Thirty  we  have  "  Four  Children  bom 
at  a  Birth,"  the  offspring  of  "Phiilis  the  Wife 
of  George  Eockow  a  T»ler  in  Biackmoor  Street 
near  Drury  Lane,  and   were   baptia'd   by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Spavan  then  Curate  of  St.  Clement 
Danes  on  the  thirteenth  Day  of  Febrnflry  1714 
by  the  following  names,  tie.,  George,  Thomas, 
Christian,  Wilhelmina-Carolmc"  (an    eye  here 
■"     royal  present;  as  in  onr  own  time),  'and 
ow  to  be  seen  preserv'd  in  Spirits  in  Black- 
Street  afores    at  Mr.  Bockow's  House, 
who  together  with  his  Wife  is  atill  living  and 
have   had   several  Children  since,  tho  last  of 
which  was  bom  in  the  present  Year,  1731. 
Seen  there  by  me  James  Paris."    To  this  ac- 
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count  is  attached,  without  pictures,  a  rarietj  of 
examples  of  numerous  births,  tite  memorable 
Doe  of  the  lady  who  had  365  cliildren  at  once 
bem^,  of  course,  not  omitted.  "A  Famous 
Pire-eater"  comes  ueit  (in  Illustration  Number 
Tliirtj  One),  witU  a  Terj  difficult  name  to  pro- 
nouDce  when  once  the  aifficultv  of  writing  it  is 
overcome :  it  is  that  of  Mr.  "  De  HiglitrehiRht, 
who  was  bom  in  the  Vallej  of  Annici  in  Savoy 
(French,  now)  Aniongst  the  Alps  that  Devidca 
Italy  from  Switzerland."  Tills  gentleman  "  Eats 
burning  Coals  of  Fire"  (lie  is  doing  it  in  the 
picture,  helping  himself  with  a  spoon,  and 
seems,  in  deSance  of  the  test,  to  have  burnt 
liis  mouth)  "  he  sliews  flaminx  Srimstono  and 
Swallows  it,  licks  a  Red  Hot  Heater  then  hoalds 
it  in  bis  Mouth  Between  his  Teetli  and  puta  it 
into  a  Box  of  Iron  then  Takes  it  out  sfain  into 
his  Mouth  with  his  Teeth  and  then  Dashes  it 
out  into  the  Chimney,  he  puts  a  Coal  into  his 
Month  and  Kindles  it  upon  his  Tongue,  then 
Broils  a  Little  Piece  of  Baef  or  other  Flech 
upon  it,  as  it  Lies  in  his  Month,  nud  while  the 
Meat  is  Broilint;  he  suffers  the  Coal  to  be  Blonn 
wiih  [I  pair  of  Bellows."    Other  Qre-eating  ei- 

eloits  are  also  recorded  which  lie  exhibited 
efore  countlesa  Kings  and  Princes.  This  Swiss 
with  the  hard  name  was  "  Twice  in  the  Ini^uisi- 
tionioltaly  foraWizzard  once  in  Piedmont,  and 
then  at  Bologna ;"  but  how  he  got  out  of  the 
Inquisitor's  hands  is  not  stated.  Perhaps  the 
sons  of  St.  Dominick  thought  that  in  the  attempt 
to  bum  inch  a  salamander  they  should  have  their 
labour  for  their  pains. 

Number  Thirty-Two,  described  as  "A Man 
'Without  Hands  or  Lcjks,"  is  the  portrait  of 
theoelebrated  Matthew  jJuckinger,  whose  history 
I  have  read  elsewhere,  more  to  his  disadvantase 
than  J.  P.  relates  it.  He  was  a  German,  "who 
had  Married  two  Wives,  one  after  the  Other" 

Stlierefore  no  bigamist)  "  he  got  a  Great  deal  of 
lony,  hnt  hiaLast  Wife  was  a  verj  Perverse 
Woman,  who  Would  Spend  all  his  Monyvery 
Prodi^Uj  and  LuiunouslT,  in  Nice  Eating, 
Drinking  and  Clothes ;  ana  would  not  Permit 
him  to  £at  nor  Drink  as  she  did,  aud  did  Beat 
him  Cmell/,  which  he  had  Bore  very  Patiently 
but  one  Day,  she  having  Beat  hiin  before  Com- 
panj  that  so  Provoked  him  that  he  flew  at  her 
with  such  force  that  lie  Threw  her  down ;  and 
did  so  Beat  iierwith  His  Stumps  that  he  almost 
Killed  her.  Threatening  to  treat  ber  in  (he  Same 
Manner  if  sbe  Ever  did  so  An;^  More ;  and  she 
Became  Ever  after  a  very  Dntifull  and  Loving 
Wife."  Matthew  Buckmgcr  was  full  of  ao- 
compliahments.  "  He  did  with  his  Stumps 
i(hat  Many  Could  not  doe  with  Uieir  Hands 
and  Feet,  so  well  as  he,  as  Playing  at  Cards, 
Dice,  Ninepins  Shuffel  Board,  RoUjpoliy,  Sc, 
he  Flade  of  Several  Musikal  Instruments,  as 
the  Trumpet,  Hautbois,  Flute,  Flageolet,  Drum, ' 
Kettle-drum,  &c." — which  et  CKtera  probably 
means  "inte,  liarp,  dulcimer,  sackbut,"  and  aU 
the  instruments  wliicli  constituted  the  private 
bandofKbg  Hebachadneuar.    Matthew  Buck- 


inger  did  ' 
though  he 
17SB,  he  was  seen  by  J.  P.  in  London  in  1731. 

Number  Thirtj.thrce  is  "A  Man  with  very 
Flat  Leggs,"  who  bejffied  about  London  streets, 
These  lower  limbs  of  his  were  "as  flat  as  an 
Inch  Board  all  the  Calf  of  his  Leggs  Jojnodto- 
gather  in  the  Manner  of  a  Tajlors  Leggs  and 
fnalded  under  him  but  could  not  be  paited  nor 
Extended."  It  is  a  comfort,  however,  to  tliink 
that  the  Hat-lcMcd  worthy,  who  is  called  "  a 
very  poor  man,  but  is  dressed  like  a  courtier, — 
had  the  benefit  of  "a  Good  Education." 
Number  Thirty-Four  is  "  i  Skeleton  Born  of  a 
Woman."  Aa  a  recompense  for  the  Woman's 
estraordinary  sufferings,  the  parents  "  Got  a 
Hansom  Lively  Hood  by  it," — the  only  lively 
attribute  pertaining  to  tiie  prodigy.  Number 
Thirty-Five  is  "  A  Wild  and  Hair j  Irishman," 
whose  hirsute  proporliona,  pictorialiy  repre- 
sented, far  exceed  tliose  of  John  Valerius. 
The  kit  on  the  list  of  the  illustrated  series  is 
"  A.  Woman  with  a  Horn  on  her  Head,"  whoso 
name  was  Flizabeth  French,  born  at  Tenterden 
'■  in  the  Wild  of  Kent," 

I  close  here  my  desctiptionof  the  volume  of 
James  Paris  Du  Flesiss — not  at  all  for  lack  erf 
matter  but  rather  because  of  its  excess— for 
the  next  two  hundred  pages  the  prodigious 
record  treating  not  of  what  the  author  himself 
saw,  but  rather  of  what  Lc  had  read  of.  Such, 
for  instance,  as  the  old  who  became  young, — 
vampyrea,  —  "proliflx"  women,— women  with 
"vast  grey  beards," — enormous  eaters,— ;people 
of  extreme  old  age, — children  with  inscriptions 
in  their  eyes,— and  Dutch  women  who  sang 
French  perfectly  "  and  understood  it  not. 
One  example  of  what  is  told  here  may  sufGce. 
It  is  the  account  of  "  A  Mounstrous  Devil  of  a 
Woman,"  of  whom  J.  P.  tells  ns  lliat  "  In  the 
Anatomy  School  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
Among  otlier  Curiosities,  they  Show  jou  the 
Skeleton  of  a  Woman  who  hod  Ten  Husbands 
Successively,  and  was  Hanged  at  3G  lears  of 
Age,  for  the  Murder  of  Four  of  them."  This 
hay  certainly  made  good  use  of  her  time.  As 
appears  by  a  memoraodam  on  the  ffy-leaf  of 
this  volume,  the  price  set  upon  it  b;r  the  author 
was  one  guinea.  Hero  the  inscription  is :  "J. 
Paris  Du  Plessis  1730  £1.  1.  0.  Colector  of 
these  BoQck,  Anno  1733." 
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li  seemed  incredible  that  Lilian  conM  waiider 
far  without  being  obserred.  I  booh  ascert&ined 
that  she  had  not  gone  away  by  the  railway— bj  any 
public  eouTeyance— hftd  hired  no  carriage ;  aha 
mnst,  therefote,  be  still  in  the  town,  or  haTe  left 
it  on  foot.  The  greater  part  of  the  day  was  eon- 
Buned  in  onsnccesaful  inquiries,  and  faint  hopes 
that  she  would  return;  meanwhile,  the  news  of 
her  disappearance  had  spread :  how  could  such 
news  faU  to  do  so  F 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  met  me  under  the 
archway  of  Monks'  Gate.  He  wrung  my  hand, 
and  h)oked  at  me  with  great  compassion. 

"  I  fear,"  s^  he,  "  that  we  were  all  deceived 
in  that  young  Mbe^to.  He  seemed  so  well 
conducted,  in  spite  of  his  lively  mamisis. 
But " 

"But  what  P" 

"Mrs.  Ashleigb  was,  perhaps,  imprudent  to 
admit  him  into  het  house  so  familiarly.  He  was 
certainly  Tcry  handsome.    Yoong  ladies  will  be 


"  How  dare  you,  air !"  I  cried,  choked  with 
rage.  "And  withont  any  colouring  to  so  ca- 
lomiuons  a  suggestion !  Uargrare  has  not  been 
in  the  town  for  many  days.  No  one  knows  even 
where  he  is." 

"  Oh  yes,  it  is  known  where  he  is.  He  wrote 
to  order  the  efects  which  he  had  left  here  to  be 
sent  to  Penrith." 

"WbenP" 

'"He  letter  arrived  the  d^  before  yesterday. 
I  happened  to  be  calling  at  the  house  where  he 
last  lodged  when  at  Jr- — ,  the  house  opposite 
Uts.  Ashle^h'a  garden.  No  doubt  the  servants 
in  both  houses  gossip  with  each  other.  Miss 
Aiihleigh  could  scarcely  fail  to  hear  of  Mr.  Mar- 
grav^a  address  from  her  maid;  and  since  ser- 
vants will  exchange  gossip,  they  may  also  convey 
liters.    Pardon  me,   you  know  I   am  your 

"Not  from  the  moment  you  breathe  a  word 
against  my  betrothed  wife,"  said  I,  fiercely. 

I  wiem^ied  myself  &om  the  clasp  of  the  num's 
hand,  but  his  words  still  rang  in  my  ears.  I 
monnted  my  horse;  I  rode  into  the  adjoining 


suburbs,  the  neighbouring  villages ;  there,  how- 
ever,  I  learned  nothii^  till,  just  at  nightfall,  in 
a  hamlet,  about  ten  milea  from  L — -,  a  labonrer 
declared  he  had  seen  a  young  lady  dressed  as  I 
described,  who  passed  by  him  in  a  path  through  ■ 
the  ;Selds  a  little  before  noon ;  that  be  was  sur- 
prised  to  see  one  so  young,  so  well  dressed,  and 
a  stranger  to  the  neighbourhood  (for  he  knew 
by  sight  the  ladies  of  the  few  kmilies  scattered 
round)  walking  alone ;  that  as  he  stepped  out  of 
the  path  to  make  waj  for  her,  he  looked  hard 
into  her  iacB,  and  she  did  not  heed  him— seemed 
to  gaae,  right  before  into  space.  If  her  expres- 
sion hod  been  leas  Quiet  and  gentle,  he  ^uld 
have  thought,  he  could  scarcely  say  why,  that 
she  was  not  quite  right  in  her  mind — there  was 
a  strange  onoonscions  stare  in  her  eyes,  aa  if  she 
were  walking  in  her  sleep.  Her  pace  was  very 
steady— neiUier  quick  nor  slow.  He  had  watohed 
her  dU  she  passed  ont  of  sight,  amidst  a  wood 
through  which_^he  path  wound  its  way  to  a  ~ 
lage  at  some  distance. 

I  followed  up  this  clue.  I  arrived  at  the 
tfillsge  to  which  my  informajit  directed  me, 
night  had  set  in.  Most  of  the  houses  v 
dosed,  ao  I  could  glean  no  further  information 
from  ^e  cottages  or  at  the  inn.  But  the  police 
superintendent  of  the  district  lived  in  the  village, 
and  to  him  I  gave  instructions  which  I  had  not 
given,  and  indeed  would  have  been  disinclined 
to  give,  to  the  police  at  L — -.  He  was  intel- 
ligent and  kindly :  he  promised  to  communicate 
at  once  with  die  different  police-stations  for 
miles  round,  and  with  alt  delicacy  and  privacy, 
It  was  not  probable  that  Lilian  could  have  wan- 
dered in  one  day  much  ^rther  than  the  place  at 
which  I  then  was ;  it  was  scarcely  to  be  con- 
ceived that  she  could  baffle  my  parauit  and 
the  practised  skill  of  the  police.  I  rested  but  a 
few  hours,  at  a  small  public-hoose,  and  was  on 
horseback  again  at  dawn.  A  little  after  sunrise, 
I  again  heard  of  the  wanderer.  At  &  lonely 
cottage,  by  a  brick-kiln,  in  the  midst  of  a  wide 
common,  she  had  stopped  tiie  previous  evening, 
and  a^ed  for  a  druight  of  nulk.  The  woman 
who  gave  it  to  her  inquired  if  she  had  lost  her 
way  P  She  said,  "  No ;"  and  only  tarrying  a  few 
minutes,  had  gone  across  the  common;  and  the 
woman  supposed  she  was  a  visitor  at  a  gentle- 
man's bouse  which  was  at  the  further  end  of  the 
waste,  for  the  path  ohe  took  led  to  no  towii,  n 
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villB^.  It  occurred  to  me,  then,  that  Lili«n 
avoided  aU  bighroads,  all  places,  even  tlie 
hotablest,  where  men  congresated  togethu'.  But 
where  oonldalieli^Tepaised the  night?  Not  to 
fatigae  the  reader  vitb  the  fmitlesB  result  of 
&eqaent  inqoiriea,  I  will  bat  say  that  at  the  end 
of  the  second  da^  1  had  sacceeded  in  aseertain- 
ing  that  I  wu  stUl  on  her  track ;  and  though  I 
hod  ridden  to  and  fro  nearlji  doable  the  distance-' 
coming  back  again  to  places  I  had  left  behind-' 

it  was  at  the  d^tance  of  forty  miles  froni  L 

that  I  kst  heard  of  her  that  second  day.  8he 
had  been  seen  sitting  alone  by  a  little  brook  only 
an  hour  before-  I  was  led  to  the  rery  spot  by  a 
woodman,— it  was  at  the  hour  of  twilight  when 
he  beheld  her — she  was  leaning  her  face  on  her 
'hand,  and  seemed  weary.  He  spoke  to  her ;  ahe 
did  not  answer,  but  rose,  and  resumed  her  way 
along  the  banks  of  the  atreamlet.  That  night  I 
pat  ap  at  no  inn :  I  followed  the  course  of  the 
brook  for  miles,  then  struck  into  every  path  that 
I  conld  conceive  her  to  have  taken— in  vain. 
Thus  I  consnmed  the  night  on  foot,  tying  my 
horae  to  a  tree,  for  he  was  tired  out,  and  return- 
ing to  him  at  sunrise.  At  noon,  the  third  day,  1 
again  heard  of  her,  and  in  a  remote  savage  part 
of  the  country.  The  featotes  of  the  landscape 
were  changed ;  there  was  tittle  foliage  and  little 
onltore,  hat  the  ground  was  broken  into  monnds 
and  hollows,  and  covered  with  patches  (d  heath 
and  stunted  brushwood.  She  had  been  seen  by 
a  shepherd,  and  he  made  the  same  observation 
as  the  first  who  had  guided  me  on  her  track,  she 
looked  to  him  "  like  some  one  walking  in  her 
sleep."  An  hour  or  two  later,  in  a  dell,  amoi^t 
the  furae-bushes,  I  chanced  on  a  knot  of  ribbon. 
I  recognised  the  colour  Lilian  habitually  wore ; 
I  felt  certain  that  the  ribbon  was  hers.  Calcu- 
lating the  ntmoat  speed  I  could  ascribe  to  her, 
ahe  awld  not  be  far  off,  yet  still  I  failed  to  dis- 
cover. The  scene  now  was  as  solitary  as  a  desert ; 
I  met  no  one  on  my  way.  At  length,  a  little 
after  saaset,  I  found  myself  in  view  of  the  sea. 
A  small  town  nestled  below  the  oUfis,  on  which 
I  was  guiding  my  weary  horse.  I  entered  the 
town  and  while  ray  horse  was  baiting  went  in 
search  of  the  resident  policeman.  The  informa- 
tion I  had  directed  to  he  sent  round  the  country 
had  reached  him ;  he  had  acted  on  it,  bat  with- 
out result.  J  was  surprised  to  hear  him  address 
me  by  name,  and  lookmg  at  him  more  narrowly 
I  recognised  him  for  the  polioeman  Waby.  This 
young  man  had  always  expressed  so  grateful  a 
sense  of  my  attendance  on  his  sister,  and  had, 
indeed,  so  notably  evinced  his  gratitude  in  pro- 
secuting with  Mi^rave  the  inquiries  which  ter- 
minated  in  the  discovery  of  Sir  Philip  Derval's 
mniderer,  that  I  confided  to  him  the  name  of  the 
wanderer  of  which  he  had  not  been  previously 
informed;  but  which  it  would  be,  indeed,  impos- 
sible to  conceal  from  him  should  the  search  in 
which  his  aid  was  asked  prove  saccessfnl,— as  he 
knew  Miss  Ashleigh  by  sight.  His  face  ii 
diately  became  thoughduL  He  paused  a  nii 
or  two,  and  then  said : 


I  think  I  have  it,  but  I  do  not  like  to  say- 
I  may  pain  you,  sir." 
"Not  by  cwifideace;  yon  pain  me  by  eonceal- 

G  mim  hesitated  still;  I  enoooiaged  him, 
and  then  he  spoke  out  frankly. 

"Sir,  did  you  never  think  it  strange  that  Ur. 
Margrave  should  move  from  his  han&ome  rooms 
in  the  hotel  to  a-eomewhat  uncomfortable  lodging, 
from  the  window  of  which  he  could  look  down 
onMre.  Aahl^h's  gaidenF  I  have  aeen  him  at 
night  in  the  balcony  of  that  window,  and  when 
I  noticed  him  going  so  fieqaentl;  into  Mrs. 
Ashleigh's  house  during  yoor  nnjnst  detention, 
I  own,  sir,  I  felt  for  you " 

"  Nonsense ;  Mr.  Margrave  went  to  Mrs.  Ash- 
leigh's house  as  my  friend.    He  has  left  L 

weeks  ago.    What  has  all  this  to  do  with " 

"  Patience,  sir ;  hear  me  out.  I  was  sent  from 
L to  this  station  (on  promotion,  sir),  a  fort- 
night since  l&st  Friday— for  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  crime  hereabouts,  it  is  a  bad  neigh- 
bouriiood,  and  fall  of  smugglers ; — some  days  ago, 
in  watching  qoietly  near  a  lonely  house,  of  which 
the  owner  is  a  suspicious  oharacter,  down  in  my 
books,  I  saw,  to  my  amazement,  Hr.  Margrave 
come  out  of  that  bouse— come  out  of  a  private 
door  in  it,  which  belongs  to  a  part  of  the  boihl- 
ing  not  inhabited  by  the  owner,  but  which  used 
formerly,  when  the  house  was  a  sort  <A  inn,  to  be 
let  to  night  lodgers  of  the  humblest  description. 
I  followed  him;  he  went  down  to  the  sea-shore, 
walked  about,  singing  to  himself,  then  returned 
to  the  house,  and  re-entered  by  the  same  door. 
I  soon  learned  that  he  h>dged  in  the  house,  had 
lodged  therefor  several  days.  The  next  momins, 
a  fine  yacht  arrived  at  a  tolerably  convenient 
creek  about  a  mile  from  the  house,  and  there 
anchored.  Sailors  came  ashore,  rambling  down 
to  this  town.  The  yacht  belonged  to  Mr.  Mar- 
grave, he  had  purchased  it  by  commission  in 
London.  It  is  stored  for  a  long  voyage.  He 
had  directed  it  to  come  to  him  in  this  ontmf- 
the-way  place,  where  no  gentleman's  yacht  ever 
put  in  brfore,  though  the  creek,  or  b^,  is  hutdy 
enough  for  such  craft.  Well,  sir,  is  it  not 
strange  that  a  rich  young  gentleman  should 
come  to  this  unfrequented  sea-shore,  put  up 
with  accommodation  that  must  be  of  tjie  rudest 
kind  in  the  bouse  of  a  man  known  as  a  desperate 
smuggler,  suspected  to  be  worse  f  Order  a 
yacht  to  meet  him  here ;  is  not  all  Uiis  strange  F 
But  would  it  be  strange  if  he  were  wwting  for  a 
young  lady  F  And  if  a  yottag  lady  has  fled  at 
night  from  her  home,  and  has  come  seeretly  alcotg 
by-paths,  which  must  have  been  very  fully  ex- 
plained to  her  beforehand,  and  is  now  near  that 
young  gentleman's  lodging,  if  not  aotnally  in 
it,  if  this  be  so,  why,  the  affair  is  not  so  very 
strange  after  all.  And  now  do  joa  forgive  me, 
sirP" 

"  Where  is  this  house  ?    Lead  me  to  it." 

"You  can  hmdly  get  to  it  except  on  foot ; 
rough  walking,  sir,  and  about  sevm  miks  <^  by 
the  shortest  cut." 
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"Come,  and  at  once  i  oome,  quickly.  We  must 
be  thrae  before— before " 

"  Before  ti>e  yoQiig  bdf  can  get  to  the  pltice. 
Well,  frwn  what  you  say  of  the  spot  in  which 
she  vas  last  seen,  I  l^iink,  on  reflection,  we  may 
easily  do  that.  I  am  at  your  service,  sir.  But 
I  should  wsm  you  that  the  owners  of  the  house, 
man  and  wife,  are  both  of  Tillaooos  character— 
vonld  do  anything  for  money.  Hi.  Mai^rave, 
no  doubt,  has  money  enoogb,  and  if  the  young 
lady  ohoosea  to  go  away  with  Mr.  Hargjave,  you 
know,  I  have  no  power  to  help  it."  ' 

"Leareall  that  tomej  all  I  ask  of  you  is  to 
show  me  the  honse." 

We  were  sooa  out  of  the  town;  the  night  had 
closed  in;  it  was  reiy  dark  in  spite  of  a  few 
stars;  the  path  waa  rugged  and  precipitous, 
Bometimea  skiitioK  the  rery  briak  of  perilous 
oliffg ;  sometimes  delring  down  to  the  sea-shore 
— thra«  slopped  by  rock  or  ware— and  painfully 
le  winding  up  the  ascent. 

"It  is  an  ugly  path,  sir,  but  it  saves  four 
miles ;  and  anyhow  the  road  is  a  bad  one." 

We  came,  at  last,  to  afew  wretched  fishermen's 
hats.  The  moon  had  now  risen,  and  revealed 
the  squalor  of  porerty-stricken  ruinoos  boreb; 
a  couple  of  boats  moored  to  the  shore ;  a  moan- 
ing, &etfnl  sea ;  and,  at  a  distance,  a  vessel,  with 
lights  on  board,  lying  perfectly  still  at  anchor  in 
a*  sheltered  curve  of  the  bold  rade  shore.  The 
pohceman  pointed  to  the  vessel : 

"The  yacht,  sir;  the  wind  will  be  inher  favour 
if  she  stdls  to-night." 

We  quickened  our  pace  as  well  as  the  nature 
of  the  path  would  permit,  left  the  huts  behind  us, 
and,  about  a  mAe  farther  on,  oame  to  a  solitary 
house,  larger  than  from  the  policeman's  descrip- 
tion of  Margrave's  lodgment,  I  should  have  pre- 
supposed: a  house  that  in  the  wilder  parts  of 
Scotland  might  be  almost  a  laird's;  but  even  in 
the  moonlight  it  looked  very  dilapidated  aud  de- 
solate. Most  of  the  windows  were  closed,  some 
with  panes  broken,  stuffed  with  wisps  of  straw ; 
thereweiethe  remains  of  awaU  round  the  house:  it 
i  broken  in  aome  parts  (only  its  foondatiouleft). 
On  approaching  the  house,  I  observed  two  doors, 
one  on  the  side  fronting  the  sea,  one  on  the  other 
side  facing  a  patch  of  broken  ground  that  might 
once  have  been  a  garden,  and  ky  waste  within 
the  enclosare  of  the  ruined  wall,  encumbered  with 
various  litter— heaps  of  rubbish,  a  mined  shed, 
the  carcase  of  a  worn-out  boat.  This  latter  door 
stood  wide  open- the  other  was  closed.  The 
house  was  still  and  dark,  as  if  either  d 
all  within  it  retired  to  rest. 

"  I  think  that  open  door  leads  at  once  to  the 
looms  Mr.  Margrave  hires ;  he  can  go  in  and  out 
without  disturbing  the  other  inmates.  They  used 
to  keep,  on  the  side  which  they  iujiabit,  a  beer- 
honse,  but  the  magistrates  shut  it  up ;  still  it  is 
aresort  for  bad  diaracters.  Now,  air,  what  shall 
we  dor 

**  Watch  sepanvtely.  Ton  wait  within  the  CU' 
closure  of  the  wall,  hid  by  those  he^n  cf  lob- 
biah,  near  the  door;  none  can  enter  bat  what  you 


will  observe  them.    If  you  see  her,  you  will  ao-   | 
cost  and  stop  her,  and  call  abud  for  me ;  I  shall   ' 
be  in  bearing.    I  will  go  back  to  the  high  part  of 
the  ground  yonder,  it  seems  to  me  tbat  she   | 
must  pass  tbat  way ;  and  I  would  desire,  if  pos-    , 
sible,  to  save  her  from  tbe  humiliation,  the— the 
shame  of  coming  within  the  precincts  of  tbat 
man's  abode.    I  feel  I  may  trust  you  now  and 
heresfter.    It  is  a  great  thing  for  the  happiness 
and  honour  of  this  poor  young  lady  and  her    | 
mother,  that  I  may  be  able  to  decbce  that  I  did 
nottakeher&om  that  man,  from  any  man— from 
that  house,  from  any  house.  You  comprehend  m^ 
and  will  obey  ?    I  speak  to  you  as  a  confidant— 
a  friend." 

"I  thank  you  with  my  whole  heart,  sir,  for  so 
doing.  You  saved  my  sister's  life,  and  the  least 
I  can  do  is  to  keep  secret  all  tbat  would  psin 
your  life  if  blabbed  abroad.  I  know_  what  mis- 
chief folks'  tongues  can  make.  I  will  wait  by 
the  door,  never  fear,  and  will  rather  lose  my 
plaoe  than  not  strun  all  tbe  legal  povrer  I  pos- 
sess to  keep  the  young  lady  back  from  sorrow." 

This  dialogue  was  interchanged  in  close  har- 
ried whisper  .behind  the  broken  wall,  and  out  of 
all  heormg.  Waby  now  crept  through  a^  wide 
gap  mto  the  enclosure,  and  nestled  himself 
silently  amidst  tiie  wrecks  of  the  broken  boat,  not 
six  feet  from  the  open  door,  and  close  to  the 
wall  of  Uie  house  itself.  I  went  back  some 
thirty  yards  np  tbe  road,  to  the  rising  ground 
whidi  I  had  pointed  out  to  him.  Accor£ng  to 
the  best  calculation  I  could  make— considering 
tbe  pace  at  which  I  had  dewed  the  precipitous 
pathway,  and  tecktmiDg  from  the  place  and  time 
at  which  Lilian  had  been  lost  seen,  she  could  not 
possibly  have  yet  entered  that  house— I  migbt 
presume  it  would  be  mote  than  half  an  hour  be- 
fore she  could  arrive ;  I  was  in  hopes  that,  duxing 
the  interval.  Margrave  migbt  show  himself,  per- 
haps at  tbe  door,  or  from  the  windows,  ot  I 
might  .even  by  some  light  from  tlie  latter  be 
guided  to  the  room  in  which  to  Qnd  him.  If, 
after  waiting  a  reasonable  time,  Lilian  shouhi 
fail  to  appear,  I  bad  formed  my  own  plan  of  ac- 
tion ;  but  it  was  important  for  the  success  of  that 
plan  that  I  should  not  lose  myself  in  the  strange 
house,  nor  bring  its  owners  to  Margrave's  aid- 
that  I  should  snrprise  him  alone  wid  unawares. 
Half  an  hour,  three  quarters,  a  whole  hour  thus 
passed— no  sign  of  my  poor  wanderer ;  but  signs 
there  were  of  the  enemy,  from  whom  I  resolved, 
at  whatever  risk,  to  free  and  to  save  her.  A 
window  on  the  ground  floor  to  the  left  of  the 
door,  which  had  long  fixed  my  attention  because 
I  had  seen  light  through  the  chinks  of  the 
shutters,  dowly  uncbsed,  the  shutters  fell  back, 
the  casement  opened,  and  I  beheld  Margrave 
distinctly ;  he  held  something  in  bis  hand  that 
gleamed  in  the  moonligbt,  directed  not  towards 
the  mound  on  which  I  stood,  nor  towards  the 
path  I  had  taken,  but  towards  on  open  space 
beyond  the  mined  w^  to  the  right.  Hid  by 
a  duster  of  stunted  shrubs,  I  watched  him 
I  with  a  heart  that  beat  with  lage,  not  irith 
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terror.  He  seemed  bo  intent  in  hia  own  gaae, 
as  to  be  inattentive  or  unconscioos  of  eil  else. 
I  stole  ronnd  from  my  poat,  and  stilt,  uader- 
COTer,  Bometiines  of  the  broken  wall,  some- 
tiipes  of  the  shaggy  ridges  that  skirted  the  path 
crept  nn,  on  till  I  reached  the  side  of  the  house 
itself ;  then,  there  secure  from  his  eyes,  should 
he  tarn  them,  I  stepped  over  the  ruined  wall, 
Ecaitely  two  feet  high  in  that  place,  on— on  to- 
wards the  door.  I  passed  the  spot  on  wbich  the 
polieemaa had  shrouded  himself:  he  was  seated, 
his  back  against  the  ribs  of  the  broken  boat.  I 
put  my  hand  to  his  mouth  that  he  might  not  cry 
out  in  surprise,  and  whispered  in  his  ear;  he 
stirred  not.  I  shook  him  by  the  arm ;  still  be 
stjlred  oot.  A  ray  of  the  moon  fell  on  his  face. 
I  saw  tiiat  he  was  in  a  profound  slnmber.  Per- 
Biuded  that  it  was  no  natara]  sleep,  and  that  he 
had  become  useless  to  me,  I  passed  him  by.  I 
was  at  the  threshold  of  the  open  door ;  the  ligbt 
from  the  window  close  by  falling  on  the  ground ; 
I  was  in  tiie  passage ;  a  glimmer  came  through 
the  chinks  of  a  door  to  the  left ;  I  turned 
the  baudie  noiselessly,  and,  the  nest  moment, 
HargniTe  was  locked  in  my  grasp. 

"Call  ont,"  I  hissed  into  his  ear,  "and  1 
strangle  yon  before  any  one  can  come  to  your 
help !" 

He  did  not  call  ont ;  his  eye,  fixed  on  mine  as 
he  writhed  round,  saw,  perhaps,  his  peril  if  he 
did.  His  countenance  betrayed  fear,  hut  as  I 
tightened  my  grasp  that  eipression  gave  way  to 
one  of  wrath  and  fierceness ;  and  as,  in  turn,  I 
felt  the  gripe  of  bis  band,  I  knew  that  the  struggle 
between  us  would  be  that  of  two  strong  men, 
each  eijaally  bent  on  the  mastery  of  the  other. 

I  was,  as  I  have  said  before,  endowed  with  an 
nnnsual  degree  of  physical  power,  disciplined,  in 
early  yonth,  by  athletic  exercise  and  contest.  In 
height  and  in  muscle  I  had  greatly  the  advantage 
over  my  antagonist,  but  suoh  was  the  nervous 
vigour,  the  elastic  energy  of  hia  incomparable 
frame,  in  which  sinews  seemed  springs  of  sl«el, 
that  had  OUT  encounter  been  one  in  which  my 
strength  was  less  heightened  by  lage,  I  believe 
that  I  could  no  mor«  have  coped  with  him  than 
the  bison  can  cope  with  the  boa ;  but  I  was  ani- 
mated by  that  passion  which  trebles  for  a  time 
all  our  forces — which  makes  even  the  weak  mm; 
a  match  for  the  strong.  I  felt  that  if  I  were 
worsted,  disabled,  stricken  down,  Lilian  might 
be  lost  in  losing  her  sole  protector ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  Margrave  had  been  taken  at  the  dis- 
advantage of  that  surprise  which  will  half  un- 
nerve the  fiercest  of  the  wild  beasts ;  while  as  ice 
grappled,  reeling  and  rocked  to  and  fro  in  our 
strn^e,  I  soon  observed  that  his  attention  was 
diaijacted — that  his  eye  was  turned  towards  an 
object  which  he  had  dropped  involuntari^  when 
I  first  seized  him.  He  sought  to  drag  me  towards 
that  object,  and  when  near  it,  stooped  to  seize. 
It  was  a  bright,  slender,  short  wand  ot  steeL  I 
remembered  when  and  where  I  had  seen  it,  whe- 
ther in  my  waking  state  or  in  vision,  and  as  his 
hand  stole  down  to  take  it  &om  the  floor  I  set  on 


the  wand  my  strong  foot  I  cannot  (ell  by  what 
rapid  process  of  thought  and  association  I  came 
to  the  b^ef  that  Uie  possession  of  a  little 
piece  of  blunted  stce!  would  decide  the  conflict 

favour  of  the  possessor,  but  the  struKle  cow 

IS  concentred  in  the  attainment  of  that  seem- 
ingl;  idle  weapon.  I  was  becoming  breathless 
and  exhausted,  while  Margrave  seemed  every 
moment  to  gather  up  new  force,  when,  collecting 
all  ray  strength  for  one  final  effort,  1  lifted  him 
suddenly  high  in  the  air,  and  hurled  him  to  the 
farthest  end  of  the  cramped  arena  to  which  our 
contest  was  confined.  He  fell,  and  with  a  force 
by  which  most  men  would  have  been  stunned ; 
but  he  recovered  himself  with  a  quick  rebound, 
and,  as  he  stood  facing  me,  there  was  something 
grand  as  well  as  terriUe  in  his  aspect.  His  eyes 
literally  flamed,  as  those  of  a  tiger;  his  nch 
hair,  flung  back  from  his  knitted  forehead, 
aeemed  to  erect  itself  as  an  angry  mane ;  his 
lips,  slightly  parted,  showed  the  glitter  of  bis  set 
teeth;  his  whole  frame  seemed  larger  in  the 
tension  of  the  muscles,  and  as  gradoiJly  relaxing 
hia  first  deling  and  haughty  attitude,  he  crouched 
as  the  panther  crouches  for  its  deadly  spring,  I 
felt  as  if  it  were  a  wild  beast  whose  rush  was 
coming  upon  me— wild  beast,  but  still  Man,  the 
king  of  the  animals,  fasbioned  forth  &om  no  mix- 
ture of  humbler  races  by  the  slow  revolutions  of 
time,  but  his  royalty  stamped  on  hia  form  when 
the  earth  became  fit  for  his  coming.* 

At  that  moment  I  snatched  up  the  wand,  di- 
rected it  towards  bim,  and,  advancbg  with  a 
fearless  stride,  cried, 

"  Down  to  my  feet,  miserable  sorcerer '." 

To  my  own  amaze,  the  effect  was  instantAueous- 
Hj  terrible  antagonist  dropped  to  the  floor  as  a 
dog  drops  at  the  word  of  his  master.  The 
muscles  of  his  frowning  countenance  rekied, 
the  glare  of  his  wrathful  eyes  grew  dull  and  ray- 
less  ;  hia  limbs  lay  prostrate  and  unnerved,  his 
head  resting  against  the  wall,  his  arms  limp  and 
drooping  by  his  side.  I  approached  him  ^owly 
and  cautiously;  he  seemed  cast  into  a  profound 
alumber. 

"  Ion  are  at  my  mercy  now  I"  said  I. 

He  moved  bis  head  as  in  sign  of  deprecating 
submission. 

"  Yon  hear  and  understand  me  ?    Speak!" 

His  lips  faintly  mutter^  "Yes." 

"I  command  you  to  answer  truly  the  ques- 
tions I  shall  address  to  you." 

"  I  must,  while  yet  senaifale  of  the  power  t1i»t 
has  passed  to  yonr  hand." 

"Is  it  by  some  occult  ma^ieido  proper^  in 
this  wand  that  yon  have  exercised  so  demoniao 
an  influence  over  a  creature  so  pnn  ta  T;ilTaii 
Ashldgb  ?" 

■  "And  jct,  even tTwaendiety omit tbaconaider- 
ation  of  th«  tool,  that  imm.urf.l  tad  immoital 
principle  wbich  U  for  ■  time  nuited  to  hli  body,  and 
view  Mm  only  in  his  merely  a"iniftl  character,  man 
li  atill  the  moBt  excellent  of  uiiiiuda." — Dr.  Kidd  oa 
Ihe  Adeptfttloa  o(  External  Halnre  to  the  Fbyiical 
Condition  of  Man  (SecL  iiL  page  18}. 
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"By.  that  wand  and  bj  other  arts  which  jon 
could  not  compreheiid ." 

"And  for  what  infamons  object?— her  aedac- 
tion,  her  diahononr  ?" 

"  No !  I  sought  in  hei  the  aid  of  a  gift  which 
would  cease,  did  she  cease  to  be  pure.  At  first 
I  bat  cast  1117  influence  upon  her  that  through 
her  I  mijit  inflnence  jouraelf.  1  needed  jonr 
help  to  d&cover  a  secret.  Circumstances  steeled 
your  mind  against  'me.  I  conld  no  longer  hope 
that  yon  would  voluntarily  lend  joursetf  to  my 
will.  Meanwhile,  I  had  found  in  her  the  %ht  of 
a  loftier  knowled^  than  that  of  your  science  i 
tbrou^  that  tinowledge,  duly  heeded  and  culti- 
vated, I  hoped  to  divine  what  1  cannot  of  myself 
discover.  Therefore  I  deepened  over  her  mind 
the  spells  I  command— therefore  I  have  drawn 
her  hither  as  the  loadstone  draws  the  Bt«e],  and 
therefore  I  would  have  borne  her  with  me  to  the 
shores  to  which  I  was  about  this  night  to  sul.  / 
tiad  cost  the  inmates  of  the  honse,  and  all  atannd  it, 
into  slumber,  in  order  that  none  might  witness  her 
departure ;  bad  I  not  done  ho,  I  should  have  sum- 
moned others  to  my  aid,  in  spite  of  yooi  threat." 

"  And  would  Lilian  Ashleigh  have  passively  ac- 
companied you,  to  herown  irretrievable  disgrace  P" 

"She  could  not  have  helped  it^  she  would 
have  been  unconscious  of  her  acts ;  she  was, 
and  is,  in  a  trance ;  nor,  had  she  gone  with  me, 
would  she  have  waked  from  that  state  while  she 
lived ;  that  would  not  have  been  long." 

"Wretch!  and  for  what  object  of  unhallowed 
ortosit;  do  you  exert  an  inflnence  which  withers 
away  the  life  of  its  victim  ?" 

"  Not  curiosity,  but  the  instinct  of  self.presei- 
yatioa  I  oount  on  no  life  beyond  the  grave.  I 
would  defy  the  grave,  and  live  on." 

"And  was  it  to  learn,  through  aome  ghastly 
agencies,  the  secret  of  renewing  existence  ^at  you 
lured  me  by^the  shadow  of  your  own  image  on 
the  night  when  we  met  lost  F" 

The  voice  of  Hargrave  here  became  very  foint 
as  ha  answered  me,  and  his  countenance  began  to 
exhibit  the  signs  of  an  exhaustion  almost  mortal. 

"  Be  qoiek,"  ho  murmured,  "  or  I  die.  The 
finid  which  emanates  from  that  wand  in  the  hand 
of  one  who  envenoms  the  fluid  with  his  own 
hatred  and  rage  will  prove  fatal  to  my  life. 
Lower  the  wand  from  my  forehead  i  low— low; — 
lower  still  \" 

"What  was  the  nature  of  that  rite  in  which 
yon  constrained  me  to  share  f" 

"I  cannot  say.  You  are  killing  me.  Enough 
that  you  were  saved  from  a  great  danger  by  the 
apparition  of  the  protecting  image  vouchsafed  to 

your  eye,  otherwise  you  would — you  would 

Oh,  release  me !    Away  I  away  I" 

The  foam  gathered  to  his  lips;  his  limbs  be- 
came fearfully  convulsed. 

"  One  question  more :  Where  is  Lilian  at  this 
moment  i    Answer  that  question,  and  I  depart.' 

He  raised  his  head,  made  a  visible  effort  to 
ndly  bis  strength,  and  gasped  out, 

"Yonder.  Pass  through  the  open  space  up 
the  cliff,  beside  a  thorn-tree— you  will  find  h^ 


there,  where  she  halted  when  the  wand  dropped 
from  my  hand.    But— but— beware !    Ha !  yon 

11  serve  me  yet,  and  through  her  !    They  said 

that  night,  though  you  hewd  them  net.  TnEi 
said  it !"  Here  his  face  became  dcatlk-tile ;  he 
pressed  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  shrirked  out, 
"  Away— away !  or  you  are  my  murderer !" 

I  retreated  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  turning 
the  wand  from  him,  and  when  I  gained  the  door, 
looked  back;  his  conTulsipos  had  ceased,  hut  he 
seemed  locked  in  a  profound  swoon.  I  left  the 
room — the  house — paused  by  Waby ;  he  was 
still  sleeping.  "Awake!"  I  said,  and  touched 
him  with  the  wand.  He  started  up  at  once, 
rubbed  his  eyes,  began  stammering  out  excuses. 
I  checked  them,  and  bade  him  follow  me.  I  took 
the  way  up  the  open  ground  towards  which  Mar- 
grave had  painted  the  wanij,  and  there,  motion- 
less, beside  a  gnarled  bntastic  thorn-tree,  slocd 
T^ilimi  Her  arms  were  folded  across  her  breast; 
her  fece,  seen  by  the  moonlight,  looked  so  inno- 
cent and  so  infantine,  that  I  needed  no  other  evi- 
dence to  tell  me  how  luiconscious  she  was  of  the 
peril  to  which  her  steps  had  been  drawn.  I  took 
her  gently  by  the  hand.  "  Come  with  me,"  I 
said,  in  a  whisper ;  and  she  obeyed  me  silenlly, 
andSrith  a  placid  smile. 

Bough  though  the  way,  she  seemed  nncon- 
scious  of  fatigue.  I  placed  her  arm  in  mine,  but 
she  did  not  lean  on  it.  We  got  back  to  the 
town.  I  obtained  there  an  old  ch^se  and  a  pair 
of  horses.  At  morning  Lilian  was  under  her 
mother's  roof.  About  the  noon  of  that  day  fever 
seized  her,  she  became  rapidly  worse,  and,  to  all 
appearance,  in  imminent  danger.  Delirium  set 
in;  I  watched  beside  her  night  and  day,  sup- 
ported by  an  inward  conviction  of  her  recovery, 
but  tortured  by  the  sight  of  her  suffermgs.  On 
the  third  day,  a  change  for  the  better  became  vi- 
sible, her  sleep  was  c^m,  her  breathing  regular. 

Shortly  afterwards  she  woke,  out  of  danger. 
Her  eyes  fell  at  once  on  me,  with  all  their  old 
ine^ble  tender  sweetness. 

"  Oh,  Allen,  beloved,  have  I  not  been  very  ill 
But  I  am  almost  well  now.  Bo  not  weep ;  I 
shall  live  for  you—for  your  sake."  And  she  bent 
forward,  drawing  my  hand  from  my  streaming 
eyes,  and  kissing  me  with  a  child's  guileless  kiss 
on  my  bntning  forehead, 

caamBLVl. 

LnjAN  recovered,  but  the  strange  thing  was 
this :  all  memory  of  the  weeks  that  had  elapsed 
since  her  return  from  visiting  her  aunt  was  com- 
pletely obliterated;  she  seemed  in  pn^ound 
ignoraitce  of  the  charge  on  which  I  had  been 
confined ;  perfectly  ignorant  even  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Margrave ;  she  had,  indeed,  a  very  vague 
reminiscence  of  her  conversation  with  me  in  ' 
garden— the  first  conversation  which  had  e 
been  enabittered  by  a  disagreement— but  that 
disagreement  itself  she  did  not  recoUect.  Uer 
belief  was  tlut  she  had  been  ill  ood  light-headed 
since  that  evening.  I^tn  that  evening  to  the 
hour  of  her  waking,  oonadons  and  revived,  all 
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ma  a  blank.  Her  lore  for  me  tu  restored,  as 
if  its  thread  had  never  been  broken.  Some  sooh 
butanoes  of  oblivion  after  bodil;  illneu  or  men- 
tal shock  are  familiar  enoogb  to  the  practice  of 
oB  medical  men;*  and  I  Tastberefoie  enabled  to 
appease  the  amuety  and  wonder  of  Jlra.  Ash- 
leigli  by  quoting  varions  examples  of  lou,  or 
snapension,  of  memoiy.  We  agreed  that  it 
vonld  be  necessary  to  break  to  Lilian,  though 
Tory  canlionsi;,  the  story  of  Sir  Philip  Derral's 
mt^der,  and  the  charge  to  which  I  had  been 
sdgected.  She  could  not  fail  to  hear  of  tbose 
erents  from  others.  How  shall  I  express  her 
womanly  terror,  her  loving  sympathising  pity, 
on  hearing  the  tale,  which  I  softened  as  wcjl  as 
loouldF 

"  And  to  think  that  I  kuev  nothing  of  this! 
die  cried,  clasping  my  hand ;  "  to  tiiink  that  you 
were  in  peril,  and  that  I  was  not  by  your  side !" 

Her  mother  spoke  of  Uargrave  as  a  visitor- 
an  agreeable,  lively  stranger ;  Lilian  could  not 
even  recollect  his  name,  bat  she  seemed  shocked 
to  think  that  any  visitor  had  been  admitted 
while  I  was  in  circumstances  so  awful !  Need  I 
sty  that  our  engagement  was  renewed?  Re- 
nnred  I  To  i«r  knowledge  and  to  her  heart  it 
had  never  been  interrupted  for  a  moment.  Bat 
oh,  the  malignity  of  the  wrong  world  I  Oh, 
that  strange  lost  of  mangling  repntations,  which 
seices  on  hearts  the  least  wantonly  croel !  Let 
two  idle  tongues  ntter  a  tale  against  some  third 
person,  who  never  offended  the  babblers,  and 
how  the  tale  spreads,  like  Ore,  lighted  none  know 
hOT,  in  the  herbage  of  an  American  prairie ' 
Wlko  shall  pnt  it  out  ? 

What  right  have  we  to  pry  into  the  secrets 
of  other  men's  hearths  F  Tine  or  false,  the  talc 
that  is  gabbled  to  oa,  what  conoem  of  ours  ca; 
it  heF  I  speak  not  of  cases  to  which  the  ki 
has  been  snnunoned,  which  law  has  sifted,  o; 
whudi  law  has  pronomiced.  But  how,  when  the 
law  IS  silent,  can  we  assume  its  verdicts  F  How 
be  all  judges,  where  there  has  been  no  witneis- 
bOE,  no  oross-examination,  no  jury  F    Yet,  every 


*  Such  iDsCances  at  raap^nM  of  memory  ira  re- 
eordeil  In  most  phyalological,  and  in  soma  metsphy- 
■kal,  woifcs.  Dr.  Aberorcnnbie  notimi  soma,  man 
or  1«BS  simiUr  to  tlut  reUlod  in  tba  test :  "  A  yonng 
lady  wbo  wu  prewnt  at  a  catutiopbe  in  ScotUod, 
In  which  many  people  lost  their  livei  by  tha  fill  of 
Uie  gallery  of  ■  church,  ucaped  withoat  any  ii^ary, 
bnl  with  tha  compleW  loss  of  the  recollection  of  any 
of  the  ciTcamitincea;  and  this  extended  not  only  to 
the  accident,  bat  to  evet^thing  tbit  hod  occnmd  to 
her  for  a  certain  time  before  going  to  church.  A 
Udy  wfaom  1  attended  Some  years  aga  Id  «.  protracUd 
Qlnaa,  In  which  her  memoiy  became  much  impsind, 
lost  Ifaje  tecollfction  ofa  period  ofabant  tan  or  twelve 
ysan,  but  spoke  with  porfect  conilatoicy  of  things 
as  they  stood  before  that  time."  Dr.  AbanTomUe 
addi :  "  Ai  far  a>  I  have  been  able  to  trace  it,  tha 
principle  in  «ucb  csees  seems  to  be,  that  when  the 
memoi7  Is  impaired  to  s  certaiu  degree,  the  lose  of 
It  extends  badcwnrd  to  eome  event  or  some  period 
by  which  a  parlicoluly  deep  imprestion  had  baeo 
made  upon  the  mind." — AtxTcromble  on  tlu  Tntal- 
IwMul  Fowen,  pagea  118, 119  (l&Ul  e>Utiou> 


day  we  put  on  onr  eimiiie,  and  make  oursdves 
judges—judges  sure  to  condemn,  and  on  what 
evidence?  That  which  no  court  of  law  wiU  re- 
ceive. Somebody  has  s^  something  to  some- 
body, which  somebody  repeats  to  everybody  I 

Tha  gossip  of  L— —  had  set  in  foil  cunrent 
against  Lilian's  fair  name.  No  ladles  had  called 
or  sent  to  congialulate  Mrs.  Aehlei^  on  ber 
return,  or  to  inquire  after  Lilian  herself  daring 
her  atrnggle  between  life  and  death. 

How  I  missed  the  Qneen  of  the  Tfill  at  this 
odtioal  moment !  How  I  longed  for  aid  to  omah 
the  slander,  with  which  I  knew  not  how  to 
grapple—aid,  in  her  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
her  ascendancy  over  its  judgments.  I  had  heard 
from  her  once  since  her  absence,  briefly  but 
kindly  expressing  her  amazement  at  the  ineffable 
stupidity  which  could  for  a  moment  have  sub- 
jected me  to  a  suspicion  of  Sir  Philip  Derval's 
strange  murder,  and  congratulating  me  hearti^ 
on  my  complete  vindicatiou  from  so  monstrous  a 
charge.  To  this  letter  no  address  was  giveiL  I 
supposed  the  omission  to  be  accidentel,  but  on 
calluig  at  her  house  to  inquire  her  direction,  I 
found  that  her  servants  did  not  know  it. 

What,  then,  was  my  joy  when,  just  at  this 
juncture,  I  received  a  note  Axnn  Mrs.  Poyntx, 
stating  IJiat  she  had  returned  the  night  b^oie, 
and  would  be  glad  to  sec  me. 

I  hastened  to  her  house.  "Ah,"  thought^  aa 
I  sprang  lightly  np  the  ascent  to  the  TTill^  "how 
the  tattlers  will  be  silenced  by  a  word  fiom  her 
imperial  lips  I"  And  only  just  as  I  approached 
ber  door  did  it  strike  me  how  difficult— nay,  how 
impossible  to  explain  to  her— the  hard  positive 
woman,  ber  who  ha4  less  ostensibly  but  more 
ruthlessly  than  myself,  destroyed  Dr.  Lloyd  for 
his  belief  in  the  comparatively  rational  preten- 
sions of  clairvoyance — all  the  mystical  excuses 
for  Lilian's  flight  &om  her  home  ?  How  spu^ 
to  her — or,  indeed,  to  any  one— abont  an  occult 
fascination  and  a  magic  wand?  No  matter: 
surely  it  would  be  enough  to  say  that,  at  the 
time,  Lilian  had  been  light-headed,  under  the 
influence  of  the  fever  which  had  afterwards 
'ly  proved  fataL  The  early  friend  of  Anne 
Ashleigh  would  not  be  a  severe  critio  on  any 
tale  that  might  right  the  good  name  of  Anne  Aah- 
leigh's  daughter.  So  assured,  with  light  heart 
and  cheerful  &ce,  I  followed  the  servant  into  the 
great  lady's  pleasant  but  decorona 
chamber. 


A  COTTON  EDEN. 

no  is  Caleb  Bottersloct.  I  am  of 
Dntch  origin,  though  bom  in  Euf^d,  and  my 
father  was  Bur^mastet  of  Biesbosh,  some  few 
miles  from  Dort  I  was  sent  to  London  for  my 
commercial  training,  and,  as  I  became  attached 
to  the  place,  I  remained  there,  and  sobsequentlT 
entered  into  business  on  mj  own  account.  I 
throve  well  for  a  time,  bot  a  change  oame  over 
mj  dream,  and  I  became  ultimately  a  dweller  in 
Syria.  Li  fact,  I  lost  newiy  all  m\  money  by 
'"'""'■""'"'""    '       '  " '  ■  of  th^  smuins 


liatening  to  the  honest  oDoniUB  o 
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and  Qoidial  roni  feet  of  muihood,  Thomas 
Trap,  Esquire,  a  highlf  respectable  and  well- 
to-do  Outsider  of  Capel-court,  wiio  somehow 
or  other  had  the  luck  of  growing  rich  at  the 
eipense  of  his  clients. 

Wliat  was  I  to  do  F  Jfv  moat  TalaedEngliah 
frienda  thowht  it  an  excellent  joke  on  the  part 
oi  Trap,  andbegged  me  to  eonsLder  them  at  m; 
Berrioe  for  any  and  eTerjthing,  except  mone; 
aiLd  credit.    I  ahook  the  diut  off  mj  feet,  and 

Kre  them  m;  good  wishes,  in  retam ;  and  then 
>king  abrtno,  recollected  there  was  such  a 
place  aa  Dentsdilaiid,  and  that  nettled  therein, 
Wat  the  goodly,  clamiy,  eleanlj,  and  pit^ntesque 
oit;  c^  Iu)tterdiun,  whers  some  five  Tean  of  mj 
youth  had  bean  BgiMably  spent.  In  Rotterdam, 
moreover,  dwelt  one  of  my  oldest  friends,  An- 
thony Kaatta  by  name,  brother  of  one  Peter 
Kaatts,  alao  my  dear  frieod,  who  bad  emigrated 
to  the  Levant. 

AntkniT  woa  a  merchant  of  mnoh  wealth,  and 
Peter  haa  laive  landed  and  other  possessions. 
Anthony  and  Peter  were  partners  :  the  latter 
having  an  establishment  at  Beyrout,  as  well  as 
a  silk  faetory  and  TillBse  in  tbe  Libauus.  An- 
thony Kaatts  was  tm^  a  glorious  fellow;  no 
arriire  peos&s,  no  toucb-me-not  calculating 
nmdenoe,  no  stand-off,  Mr,  Poxerty,  about 
him!  Both  he  and  hia  brother  Peter,  I  may 
venture  to  say,  were  pure  and  aimple  —  two 
of  the  nohlest  works  of  God.  They  loved  the 
world  and  enjoyed  it,  becanaa  it  loved  them ; 
and  it  loved  them  because  tbey  had  no  enjoy- 
ment onallied  with  tbe  conaoiooaness  of  making 
othen  happy-  Tb^  were  both  of  them  of  Duten 
build  i  a  auoatantiu  form  of  the  mundane  ona- 
tnre  that  I  much  esteem  over  your  thin  and 
sallow  Garrius.  This,  however,  may  be  merely 
a  natal,  or  rather  national,  prejudice,  aa  well  as 
the  inference  that  the  former  are  capable  of 
larger  and  more  sympathetic  purpose. 

Anthon;  aaw  that  I  was  rainM  utterly ;  but 
Anthony  aid  not  tberefore  cachinnate,  holding 
hia  gorgeous  sides — not  he.  Anthony  took  me 
to  nia  heart  and  embraced  me — and  almost 
shouted  in  hia  gladness,  that  he  should  make  a 
man  of  me  yet.  Peter,  he  said,  had  already 
enough  and  overmaoh  to  do  at  his  bctory  in 
the  monntain*  ;  and  that  I  should  be  the  Bey- 
lont  partner. 

Was  not  this  delightfol  to  one  wbo  bad  been 
shorn  to  the  skin  bv  an  instrument  sharpened  on 
^l^iree  per  Cents.  Hednced? 

I  parted  from  my  friend  Anthonv,  and  took' 
my  stand  on  tbe  deck  of  the  good  ship  Over- 
ysMl,  bound  for  Beyrout.  Now,  albeit  I  like 
the  amell  oftai,  it  follows  not  that  I  ahould 
go  over  the  thiice-told  tale  of  a  sea-trip— a 
thing  to  be  esehewed  as  a  most  egregious  super- 
floiU.  Therefore,  I  step  at  onoe  upon  the  onay 
at  B^root,  crow.ded  with  Arabs  and  merchan- 
dise. 

In  the  midst  of  a  noiay  and  bustling  socdc,  I 
waa  aoooated  by  a  youth  with  a  pleasant  coun- 
tenance, who  announced  himself  as  an  emiasarj 
from  my  friend  Peter  Kaatts.  Peter's  house 
was  charmingly  situated  in  full  view  of  the  bar. 


hour,  with  terraces  and  kioaques,  "gardena  of 
gOl  in  their  fnll  bloom,"  Ac. ;  and  Peter's  re- 
ception of  me  was  as  cordial  aa  Anthony's. 

Our  dinner-table  was  ao  arranged  as  to  give 
us  a  splendid  view  of  the  sea  through  the  open 
Erentm  windowB-;-open,  commonly,  m  that  ex- 
quiaite  climate.  We  banqueted  snmptuoualy, 
and  over  out  claret  and  coSee  talked  much 
of  tbe  laud  of  dykea,  and  of  the  good  deeds 
of  Anthony  aminig  his  countrymen,  in  ad< 
ditiou  to  hia  sharing  expenses  with  Peter  him- 
self in  the  benefits  which  the  latter  had  in- 
trodnced  into  Svria.  Tmly  they  were  twin  in 
the  holy  work  of  benevolence. 

Although  we  sat  somewhat  late  into  the  nighL 
I  rose  eariy  the  next  morning,  refreshed,  and 
looked  out  upon  oosan-bound  Lebuion — one 
of  the  fairest  prospects  in  the  world.  It  n- 
miuds  one  of  a  chain  of  Alps  —  but  under 
effeota  of  colour  inSoitely  more  beautiful  than 
those  observed  in  higher  latitudes.  I^e  range 
extends  from  Cape  Sude  to  Latakia ;  the  moun- 
tainous wall  being  grandly  indented  with  gorges 
□f  vast  extent,  made  rich  by  clustering  vines, 
fig-tiees,  the  sjcamore,  mulbeiry,  carol,  pine, 
and  walnut.  It  is  after  passing  the  primary 
chm  of  eleratioos  that  we  arrive  at  wlut  u 
specially  denominated  "the  Lebanon." 

Within  tbe  former  region  waa  my  friend 
Petor'a  conntry  eatabltahment,  and  it  waa  pro- 
posed that  we  ahonld  pay  a  visit  to  it  early  in 

A  lovely  momine  was  that  which  welcomed 
our  gallop  along  the  sea-shore;  orange,  and 
aloes,  ana  the  syoamore-flg  forming  a  natural 
and  nmbrageous  arcade.  We  reached  Cape 
Batroun  and  the  rock  of  Adonis ;  and  here  our 
path  waa  an  aacent  for  some  diatance.  Desoend- 
mg  from  our  hilly  apmt,  we  came  npon  the  mo- 
naatery  of  Antonra,  and,  foUowiag  a  path  some- 
what intricate  and  stet^  for  six  miles  or  so, 
it  opened  out  into  a  h^h-road  worthy  of  the 
coaching  times  of  Albion.  Around  oa  the 
scener;  waa  the  moat  romantic  that  imagination 
can  picture ;  and  to  imagination  I,  pUin  and 
commercial-minded    Caleb    Boltershwt,    mnat 

At  a  andden  tnm  of  the  deflle,  the  clustered 
groups  of  white  habitations,  oottage-shapen,  and 
environed  with  gardena  and  verdure,  burst  on  tbe 
sight.  This  was  EdeiL  Peter,  wbo  bad  grown 
to  twice  bis  European  aize  under  the  fostering 
air  of  Libanna,  waa  not  sorry  at  approaching  a 
!  haven  of  rest.  Neverthelesa,  neither  heat  nor 
fatigue  affected  hia  good-natured  smile,  or  the 
bland  recoKoition  he  gave  to  hia  worthy  over- 
seer AbouBek,  who  reoeiTed  as  with  benedic- 
tion.   "  Sala  el  Ka& !" 

Peter's  factory  waa  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  commodious  establishments  of  the  Mud  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  atood  amidst  a  forest  of  mul- 
berry-trees, the  Utter  abutting  upon  a  valley  of 
considerable  extent, 

Peter  was  not  only  a  grower  and  winder  of 
silk,  but  waa  alao  a  rearer  of  cattle,  and  culti- 
vator of  maize,  barley,  ?  "  " 
Samplea,  too,  of  augar  fr 
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cotton  (eqaikl  to  Sea-island)  were  among  the 
prodacta  of  the  Talley.  Thus,  some  three  hnn- 
dred  sonls  adolescent,  with  a  back-^roiuid  of 
women  and  children,  were  dependent  npou 
Peter. 

Eden  naa,  as  I  hare  alreadj  hinted,  a  model 
of  picturesqueness,  nor  was  it  less  remark- 
able for  comfort  and  for  happj  phjsioguomiea. 
The  popnUtiOD,  not  onlj  here  but  throuBhout 

Cpart  of  Lebanon,  is  Maronite ;  and  the 
utes,  as  a  people,  atein  almost  everf  sense 
adnurable.  The;  are  Christian  bj  profession,  and 
Iberefore  allied  to  us  of  the  Noiih  bj  the  closest 
and  most  sympathetic  ties.  Thej  are  a  »erj 
handsome  race,  and  polite  in  manner  without 
slavi&hness.  The  Catlkolic  Marooite  der^  are 
liberal  in  their  views  and  pure  in  their  mo- 
rals i  and  the  secnkr  portion  are  allowed  to 

In  every  Tillage  is  a  aheik  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  ;  but,  truth  to  say,  law  and 
police  have  litde  occupation  in  a  communitj 
so  peaceful  and  industnona.  ilLj  friend  Fet^ 
ccnlriTed  to  introduce  a  vast  nomber  of  ameiio- 
rations  among  the  people  of  his  villaee  of  Eden, 
without  interfering  with  the  sheik,  who  kept  up 
his  usual  state,  seated  at  his  door,  sarrounded 
bj  his  horsea,  and  by  his  offioers  in  superb  pe- 
Lsses,  like  himself,  and  aimed  with  the  jewelled 
jatsghan  and  k&ndjiar.  Here  I  most  remark 
that  there  are  manj  Edens,  or  Ehdena,  in  the 
Ijibonua.  One  of  these,  of  which  tiaTellers 
speak  mncb,  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  what 
ma;  be  termed  the  "  real"  Lebanon.  Sat  mv 
friend's  Eden  was  like  none  of  them.  Itwaamuoh 
less  a  collection  of  streets,  than  of  gardens,  each 
with  its  prettj  Tilla-like  dwelling.  And,  as  to 
cleanliness,  those  habitations  are  something  dc- 
liglitful  to  look  upon.  My  &iend  has  not 
hiiherto  experimented  largely  in  cotton-grow- 
ing, but  the  result  has  been  most  successful, 
and  the  quality  is  equal  to  the  finest  (ram  the 
Southern  United  States.  He  is  now  about  to 
BOeculate  ou  an  extensiTe  breadth  of  land,  and, 
blessed  by  climate,  soil,  and  a  hard-working 
Christian  and  intelligeut  population,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  his  success.  The  Marooite 
is,  by  his  qnalitiea  and  his  religion,  s  great 
commercial  element,  and  is  infinitelr  aaperior 
to  the  Pagan  Druse,  who,  statistiCBlly,  has  no 
future.  Ihe  Eden  of  my  friend  Peter  and  the 
territOfy  around,  did  not  come  within  that 
vertex  of  spoliation  which  oiiginated  with  a 
feclion  of  bigoted  Turks,  and  is  never  likely  to 

And,  therefore,  Manchester  capital  could  not 
be  better  employed  thau  in  encouraging  the 
production  of  cotton  in  Peter's  region.  The 
aterage  jrodnction  woukl  be  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  Egypi,  and  of  finer  quality  and  of  more 
certain  crop ;  and,  as  the  atatistics  of  the  lalter 
have  been  published,  I  need  not  say  mor 
that  head.  Here  is  a  vast  territory  to  com 
cial  enterprise — a  territory  with  an  admii 
port,  and  not  remote  from  our  own  shores.  If 
America  should  continue  unavailable,  we  i 
solace  ourselves  by  looking  eastward,  and 


soon  ^scovec  that  India,  Egypt,  and  the 
Ijebanon,  will  give  us  all  the  cotton  we  re- 
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A  UAH  whom  ail  the  world  held  to  be  guiltj 
was  acquitted  of  a  charge  of  murder  at  tlie  last 
assizes.  Tlie  reporters  necessarilr  abridged  the 
proceedings  before  the  court ;  ana  the  pruoner*s 
counsel,  conteot  with  the  curious  perplexities 
raised  b^  the  cross-examination,  withheld  all 
direct  eTidence  for  the  defence,  in  order  that  he 
might  not  give  to  the  prosecution  the  right  of 
reply,  and  of  thus  havmg  the  last  word  m  the 
ear  of  the  jury.  The  issne  proved  that  a  skilful 
lawyer  exercised  a  souod  judgment  herem.  But 
DOW,  aa  it  chances  that  we  liave  the  whole 
etory  before  us,  including  evidence  vrithheld, 
and  hearsay  evidence  not  l^Uj  admissible,  we 
find  coincidences  so  curious  on  the  aide  of  a 
theory  of  innocence,  warring  against  circumstan- 
tial evidence  ao  strong  for  the  theory  of  guilt, 
that  it  will  be  inatmotiTe  to  show  by  a  little 
detail  how  sometimes  a  man's  bfe  and  credit 
may  hang  on  the  nicest  poising  of  the  toates  of 
jostioe. 

The  case  will  at  once  be  recognised  by  evny 
newspaper  reader ;  bnt  we  disguise  it,  aa  much  as 
may  be  necessary  to  avoid  the  permanent  asso- 
ciation of  the  good  names  of  mnocent  people 
with  a  itory  of  crime  that  has  alrrady  ^ven 
them  trouble  enough,  by  reason  of  their  having 
seen  or  heard  something  that  mode  them  links  in 
a  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence.  Andnowfw 
the  tale: 

Mr.  Bright  rector  of  Wegby,  a  rural  parish 
in  Surr^,  nao,  for  some  time  before  Monday  the 
tenth  of^Jnne,  been  sojourning,  tc^ther  witb  his 
whole  household,  at  the  house  of  his  wife's 
father,  at  Brome ;  himself  commg  to  Wegby  to 
officiate,  every  Sunday.  He  slept  at  the  par- 
sonage on  the  night  of  Sunday,  the  ninth,  and 
left  again  tor  Brome  on  Monday  mominff. 
Daring  the  absence  of  the  family,  Mmha  Smithy 
an  eMerly  woman,  wife  of  the  parish  olerk,  haa 
charge  of  the  parsonage ;  and  there  she  was  left 
alone  on  the  Monday  evening,  by  the  clerk,  her 
husband,  who  had  his  own  honse  to  take  care  of, 
and  who  went  there  to  sleep.  "Gieept  hae  mar- 
derers,  be  was  the  last  person  by  whom  she  was 
seen  alive. 

When  he  came  to  the  back  door  of  the  par- 
sonage on  Tuesday  morning,  Martha's  husband 
found  it  shut,  but  the  £rout  door  was  open,  this 
being  the  reverse  of  what  was  usual  during  Uw 
family's  absence.  Not  finding  his  wife  £>vn- 
stairs,  he  weot  to  her  bedroom,  and  there  foaad 
her  tyingontbe  fioor,  in  her  nightdress,  stiff  and 
cold,  bound  hand  and  foot  with  hempen  cord, 
and  with  a  handkerchief  tied  over  ner  face. 
Under  the  handkerchief  was  a  sock  behmgine  to 
the  house,  that  had  been  crammed  into  ner 
throat.  The  entrance  of  the  murderer  had  evi- 
dently been  made  at  the  window,  for  it  waa 
open,  and  a  pane  had  been  broken  from  the  out- 
side to  undo  the  latch.    The  room  had  been 
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raiuacked,  bnt  no    pn^rtj  carried  o7.     A 

beechen  cad^el  was  picked  up  in  the  rooDi,  bat 
on  tbe  bod;  there  were  no  marks  of  blows.  An 
apparentlj  sore  clue  to  tiie  discovery  of  the  mur- 
derer Uv  on  the  floor.  There  was  picked  up,  just 
nnder  the  bed,  and  about  six  inches  from  the 
shoalder  of  the  corpse,  a  packet  of  six  papers, 
tied  round  with  tliread.  Upon  opening  the 
packet,  these  papers  were  found  to  be  all  written 
in  German.  Three  of  the  »ii  papers  were  a 
book  called  a  scriice-book — beiug  the  credentials 
furnished  in  Oennan;  to  craftsmen  and  others — a 
sort  of  tiling  unknowQ  in  Bnaland ;  a  certificate 
of  birth,  and  a  certificate  of  baptism ;  all  three 

Surporting  to  belong  to  Earl  Kraoz,  of  Schau- 
an,  in  Upper  Saiony,  and  the  first  containing, 
as  is  usual  in  such  documents,  a  description  of 
bis  person.  The  other  three  of  the  sis  papers 
did  not  suggest  any  conneiioa  with  Kranz. 
The;  were,  ajetter  withoat  direction,  soliciting 
relief  from  some  female  personage  of  qualitv, 
and  sighed  "  Adolf  Mohu ;"  another  letter,  only 
three  or  four  days  old,  in  the  handwriting  of  a 
German  lady,  resident  in  Londou,  where  sbe  is 
eminent  as  an  opera  singer;  this  letter,  beaiLcg 
date  the  7th  of  June,  or  the  preceding  Priday  ; 
lastly,  there  was  a  slip  of  pap«  with  a  nnmber  of 
addresses  within  it. 

There  could  be  no  doabt  that  the  person  who 
left  this  packet  of  papers  in  the  cliamher  was 
the  murderer,  or  a  companion  of  tbe  murderer, 
and  suspicion  was  of  course  directed  towards 
Germaus,  There  soon  came  forward  several 
persons  who  had  seen  tvo  Germans  lu  the 
neighbourhood  at  about  the  time  of  the  murder, 
ana  w bo  described  the  appearances  of  those  two 
men.  The  police  were  then  everywhere  on  the 
alert  to  apprehend  persons  answering  the 
description.  A  few  weeks  of  vain  search 
elapsed,  and  then  a  destitute  German  was 
arrested  in  London  on  some  tririal  charge, 
whose  appearance  corresponded  so  well  with  tbe 
description  in  the  service-book,  that  he  wascon- 
jectured  to  be  Earl  Kranz.  He  was  handed 
over,  therefore,  to  the  police  of  tbe  district  in 
\(bich  the  murder  was  committed,  and  a  preli- 
minary  icqniry  was  held  before  magistrates  at 
three  several  aillicgs.  At  the  first  heariug,  the 
prisoner  gave  the  name  of  Hallman,  bat  at  tlie 
close  of  toe  second,  he  confeesed  that  his  real 
name  was  Karl  Eranz,  and  that  he  was  the 
owner  of  the  documents  bearing  lus  name.  Ue 
was  committed  for  triaL 

The  arguments  for  the-  prisoner's  guilt  re- 
duced themselves  to  three  beads.  First,  he  was 
ideatified  beyond  qticstion,  both  by  bis  own 
-confession  and  by  the  testimony  of  a  police- 
officer  brought  from  Saxony,  as  the  owner  of 
the  papers  bearing  bis  naiae,  and  the  indivi- 
dual to  whom  tlie  service-book  bad  been  de- 
livered on  the  sixth  of  April.  Secondly,  there 
vas  a  witness  who  swore  positively  tliat  be  was 
one  of  two  foreigners  seen  near  tbe  spot  on  the 
day  preceding  tbe  murder :  a  testimony  which 
was  supported  by  the  statements,  more  or  less 
definite,  of  several  otber  witnesses.  Tor  example, 
John  Brown  sidd  that  he  aat  for  ooe  hour  u  a 


public-house  atBeigate,  on  the  Monday,  with  two 
men,  who  talked  together  in  a  foreign  language. 
One  of  those  men  was  tbe  prisoner.  He  saw  htm 
again  at  Newgate  among  a  dozen  others,  and 
singled  him  out  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 
"  Icaiuiot,"  said  this  witness,  "  have  been  mis- 
taken." The  potman  at  the  pnblic-house  said: 
"  On  the  Sunday  morning,  two  foreigners,  one 
short  and  dark,  the  other  taller  and  fairer,  came 
to  the  house  and  stayed  there  tbe  whole  day,  ex- 
cept that  about  midday  the  shorter  one  went  out 
for  a  little  while,  to  buy  flour.  They  both  slept 
there  and  stayed  till  two  o'clock  on  Monday, 
when  both  went  out  for  about  half  an  hour,  but 
returned.  They  both  left  together  Bnally,  at 
about  four  o'clock  on  Monday.  He  was  in  and 
ont  of  the  room  all  tbe  time  they  were  there, 
and  saw  themrepeatedly.  "  The  prisoner,"  said 
this  witness,  "is  the  taller  of  the  two  men." 
Mary  Roberts,  servant  to  Mr.  Blaimt,  brush  and 
string-dealer,  of  Hci^te,  said  that  when  »be 
heard  two  men  talking  in  a  foreign  language 
in  her  master's  shop,  on  the  Monday  afternoon, 
she  peeped  through  the  small  wiudow,  and 
watched  tbem  wbue  ber  mistress  was  aeUiug 
them  a  ball  of  string.  "I  believe,"  said  this  wit- 
ness, "  the  prisoner  is  one  of  them.  He  looks 
very  much  like  liim,"  And  Mrs.  Blount  herself, 
who  sold  to  one  of  the  two  foreiguera  tbe  ball  of 
cord  on  tite  Monday,  said  :  "  The  prisoner's 
height  and  general  appearance  are  very  much 
like  those  of  the  taller  of  the  two  men, 
but  his  features  I  cannot  realise."  John 
West  said,  that  when  in  a  thicket,  within 
two  miles  of  Wegby,  on  the  Monday  even- 
ing, at  seven  o'clock,  he  saw  two  men  under 
a  tree,  about  ten  yards  &om  liim.  They  were 
tslking  in  a  tongue  he  could  not  uudcrstaud. 
"  The  prisoner's  clothes  aiid  appearance,"  said 
this  witness,  "are  much  like  those  of  the  taller 
one  of  the  two  men,  but  I  cannot  swear  he  is 
the  same."  Here  let  us  inlerpoiate  tbe  tact  that 
tbe  roughly-cut  cudgel  found  in  the  bed-room  of 
the  murdered  woman,  corresponded  with  tbe 
broken  branch  of  a  tree  found  in  this  thicket. 
Josiab  Lock  said  he  saw  two  men  at  Wegby 
walking  towards  Reigate,  on  the  Sunday  after- 
noon, ^oat  four.  One  was  short  and  dark,  the 
other  taller  and  fairer.  He  saw  them  again  at 
about  seven  in  tbe  evening  on  the  next  day, 
and  it  struck  him  that  be  had  seen  the  same  two 
men  going  in  tbe  opposite  direction  the  day 
before.  "  I  saw,"  said  this  witness,  "  the  taller 
one,  tbe  next  time,  at  the  third  examination  at 
Beigate,  and  I  knew  him  again  by  bis  fea- 

Tbe  third  argument  for  tbe  prisoner's  ^It  was, 
that  there  was  found  tied  round  a  shirt  left  by 
him  at  bis  lodgings,  a  piece  of  hempen  cord,  of 
precisely  the  same  kind  and  the  same  appearance 
as  tbe  pieces  with  which  tbe  limbs  of  the  victim 
had  been  bound,  and  matching  as  precisely  with 
the  bulk  from  which  the  ball  sohl  by  Mrs. 
Blount  to  the  two  foreigners,  in  Reigate,  liad 
been  severed.  The  cord,  too.  was  of  an  unusual 
character.  Apparently,  of  the  kind  commonly 
used  for  packing  bales,  it  was  in  fact  to  be 
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matched  oul;  at  its  maker's.  It  whs  lesa  hsrdi; 
twisted  than  such  cord  connnonl;  is;  it  had  less 
glosa  than  nsnal,  owing  to  stint  of  the  si^e; 
and,  moreoYer,  it  was  nnevenly  spnn,  there 
having  been  an  nnnsnal  number  of  the  flaky 
stamps  of  the  hemp,  called  "  roots,"  left  behind 
after  the'  heckling.  It  would  not  have  been 
difficult  to  find  a  ball  of  cord  showing  any  one 
of  these  peculiarities  ainglj ;  it  would  uaTC  been 
more  dimcolt  to  procure  one  to  match,  so  far  as 
regarded  any  two  of  them  only;  hut  the  pri- 
soner's attorney  failed  entirely  in  the  endcaTonr 
to  procure  ready-made,  at  other  shops,  card  which 
he  could  not  i^eadilr  distingaish  from  that  sold 
by  Mr.  Bloatit.  llie  atrine-maker  could  conS- 
denf.ly  swear  to  his  ow&  work,  and  he  accounted 
for  its  peculiarity  by  explaining  that  the  hemp 


that  he  carries  it  through  all  the  processes  with 
bis  own  hands.  Hence  he  makes  the  most  of 
his  own  hemp  by  leaving  more  of  the  roots  be- 
hind in  the  hec&lins.  Twisting  it  less  tightly, 
was  another  actor  torift,  because  the  tighter  the 
twist,  the  shorter  the  length  of  cord  got  out  of 
the  same  weiglit  of  material.  Tbcr  were  small 
balls,  into  wmch  the  cord  was  to  oe  made  for 
Mr.  Blountj  and  it  was  further  explained  tliat  if 
the  cord  were  twisted  hard,  and  much  polished 
with  aze,  the  string  in  small  balls  would  slip 
and  unwind,  thooeh  m  large  bslls  it  would  bold 
together  very  well 

Against  such  accaeing  evidence  as  this,  what 
could  be  said ;  when  there  was  no  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  prisoner  was  not  at  Wegby  on 
the  night  of  the  murder  •  The  verdict  of  Not 
Gniltv,  or,  as  the  Scotch  would  rather  have  said, 
Kot  Proven,  was  fonnded  upon  coincidences 
not  less  curious  than  those  whiob  pointed  to  the 
guilt  of  the  accused.  We  will  take  the  three 
groimde  of  suspicion — more  than  suspicion — and 
see  how  there  was  doubt  cast  upon  eacL 

Piis^  to  the  argument  derived  from  the  docn- 
ments  found  in  the  room,  stood  opposed  the  ex- 
planation—at first  sight  a  mere  clumsy  invention 
■^which  the  prisoner,  when  at  the  second  hearing 
before  the  justices  he  owned  to  his  real  name, 
gave,  to  account  both  for  his  having  assamcd  an 
alias  and  for  his  papers  having  been  found  where 
be  could  not  himself  have  b^,  unless  he  were, 
at  least,  a  party  to  the  murder.  While  wander- 
ing about,  destitute,  in  the  streets  of  London,  he 
accosted,"  be  said,  "a.  fellow-conntiyman,  who 
led  him  into  an  eating-house  to  give  nim  relief, 
and  who  there  read  to  him  the  newspaper  ac- 
count of  the  inquest,  and  cosuaJlj  informed  him 
that  two  Germans,  of  whom  one  bore  the  name 
of  Karl  Knlnz,  were  charged  with  the  murder. 
Thereupon  he  became  much  alarmed,  and  took 
Uiother  name.  He  added  this  account  of  him- 
self:  Tliat,  having  landed  at  Hall,  he  travelled 
thence  on  toot  to  London,  and,  on  the  way,  fell 
in  with  two  fellow-countmnen,  sailors,  of  whom 
one  was  named  Adolf  Uohn,  and  the  other,  a 
man  of  about  the  prisoner's  own  stature  and 
complexion,  William,  named  Qerstenberg.  That, 
Gersleuberg  had  no  papers,  and  was  always  so- 


liciting Eranz  lo  give  him  some :  Kianz  always 
refusing.  That,  one  evening  in  Mm  all  three 
laid  themselves  down  (o  sleep  behind  a  lump  of 
straw  in  the  open  fields,  where  Eranz,  upon 
waking  in  the  morning,  found  his  two  com- 
panions gone.  They  lud  carried  off,  also,  his 
travelling'ba^  contoininjg  a  change  of  clothes 
made  &om  the  same  pieces  of  cloth  as  the 
clothes  worn  by  biro,  and  also  his  papers,  whidi 
he  enumerated.  His  enumeration  incluited  one 
not  found  in  the  chamber  at  Wcgby.    It  will  be 


ciently  to  think  himself  able  to  pass  with  Eranz's 
papeis,  and  that  he  carried  on  a  duolicate  suit 
of  Eranz's  clothes,  with  which  upon  uis  back  he 
wotild  very  olose^  resemble  the  man  he  had 
robbed.  Aranz's  statement  waa  delivered  on 
ightb  of  July. 


known  to  be  without  one  when  appreheoded. 
But  then  he  was  destitute,  and  might  have 
tnmed  into  food  all  that  was  not  ou  His  back. 
Still,  there  Aad  been  the  pack.  The  prisouM's 
attorney,  also,  procured  infonnation  which, 
altliougn  inadmissible  as  evidence,  really  con- 
firmed the  prisoner's  statement,  so  far  as  the 
travelling  with  the  sailors  went.  Evidence  was 
also  given  that  he  had  spoken  of  the  loss  of  his 
pack  and  papers  before  he  was  apprehended, 
though  not  before  suspicion  bod  attached  to 
him,  At  the  trial,  however,  a  most  remarkable 
discovery  was  made  in  court,  which  gave  unex- 
pected credibility  to  the  whole  stoty  of  tUe  theft 
of  the  papers. 

The  prisoner's  counsel  bad  resolved  simply  to 
urge  that  two  of  the  documents  found  tied  to- 
gether in  the  packet— namely  the  letter  signed 
"Adolf  Mohn"  and  that  of  the  German  opera- 
singer— were  proved  to  have  been  delivered  on 
the  Friday  next  before  the  murder,  to  a  person 
other  than  the  prisoner,  and  not  identifiable 
with  the  prisoners  assumed  companion  and  ac- 
complice at  Wegby;  also,  that  the  addresses 
written  on  the  slip  of  paper  were  not  in  the 
prisoner's  handwriting.  It  was  thence  to  be  in- 
terred, he  would  urge,  that  the  oldec  documents 
being  tied  up  with  those  very  lately  procured  by 
another  person,  the  prisoner  was  not  at  that 
time  the  holder  of  his  own  papers.  To  this  end 
it  was  purposed  that  the  prisoner's  attorney, 
who — haviag  been  bis  mterpreter  on  the 
eighth  of  July,  when  he  told  his  story  to  the 
justices — was  to  be  called  as  a  witness  for  the 
prosecution,  should,  in  oross-esamination,  give 
evidence  that  the  letter  signed  "  Adolf  Motm," 
and  the  writing  on  the  slip  of  paper,  were  not  in 
the  prisoner's  hand.  The  qnestion  to  the  at- 
torney whether  he  knew  the  prisoner's  hand- 
writing, came,  however,  unexpectedly  from  the 
prosecution.  A  manuscript  book  was  shown  to 
him,  and  he  was  asked,  "  Is  that  in  the  prisoner's 
handwriting?"  Not  knowing  what  fatal  dig- 
closure  it  might  contain  to  uie  destroctim  of 
his  chent's  case,  the  witness  honestly  answered 
"Yes;"  and  the  book  being  then  read  wm 


B:j€twgle- 
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the  (Jmo  lie  1^  his  home,  recfflfdiiur  hia  arrival 
at  HoQ,  his  tnrel  through  Leeds,  Oldham,  and 
Manchester,  to  LiTerpool,  hia  etaj  there  vhile 
eBdeavonring  to  got  a  ship  for  America,  hia  de- 
partrira  for  Lonaon,  and  his  paasaM  thronj^h 
WarriiiKtoii  and  same  other  places  to  Leek  in 
StaffoTcbbiie,  There  the  nacmcive  abraptlj  ends. 
A  ndliraj  eiurd'i  testimonial,  one  of  ttte  papers 
enumerated  by  the  prisoner  as  stolen  from  him, 
and  a  certificate  of  iiis  coofirmatioa,  were  then 
also  pTodnced.  These  dooiunents  had  aotnsU; 
been  ]ncked  ap  bj  two  trampB  on  a  heap  of 
straw  in  ft  raadside  horel  on  the  borders  of 
Northamptonshire,  and  had  been  bronght  b; 
them  to  a  msgistiate  on  the  9th  of  July,  the 
dar  after  the  prisoner  had  told  hia  stocy ;  ttius 
offering  a  most  wonderfnl  coincidence  in  justifi- 
cation of  it. 

Here  was  evident  proof  that  some  at  least  of 
the  prisoner's  docmnents  bad  passed  ont  of  his 
poasMsion.  iEven  this  woold  have  been  con- 
sistent with  a  loss  of  part  and  a  retention  of 
the  remainder,  had  theie  been,  as  there  was  not, 
anjthin^  to  snggest  or  countenance  sach  an 
assnmption.  But  the  simpler — and  therefore 
preferable — suggestion  that  all  had  been  lost, 
was  now  most  tenable.  It  was  clear  that 
Kranz's  papers  found  in  the  room,  were  tied  np 
alone  with  those  delivered  three  days  before  to 
another  person.  It  was  indeed  contended  that 
the  youth  to  whom  they  were  delivered  was 
Eranz's  supposed  companion  at  Wegbv  and 
acknowledged  companion  in  WhitechapeL  No 
such  person,  however,  was  prodnecd  by  the 

Solicc  for  identiScation,  Bo  far  as  vague 
ascription  went,  the  various  accounts  were  not 
opposed  to  this  view  of  the  case,  bat  the  de- 
scriptions were  all  vague,  slid  without  decisive 
morJcs  of  identification.  There  was  even  one 
discrepancy.    Evidence  spoke  of  Kranz's  com- 

C'on  as  a  youth  on  the  verge  of  manhood, 
dlcBS,  short,  small  featured,  and  with  oorly, 
very  dark  or  bkck  hair.  But  the  description 
given  by  the  musical  artist,  of  the  ytmth  whose 
tale  of  distress  obtained  from  her  charity  the 
letter  found  in  the  mordered  woman's  chamber, 
was  a  youth  with  light  btown  hair ;  and  in  this 
point  she  was  confirmed  by  her  mother  and  by 
others  in  the  house.  At  about  the  same  time 
a  German  youth,  it  should  be  added,  also  asked 
alms  of  Madame  (Jenny  Lind)  Goldsclimidt.  He 
advanced  the  same  pretext  as  was  made  to  the 
othet  sing»:,  and  was,  without  doubt,  the  same 
person.  Hewas  seen  by  the  coachmaaand  by  a 
female  servant,  who  botti  alleged— in  total  igno- 
rance of  the  atatementi  made  elsewhere — that 
he  was  fair  with  light  brown  hair. 

When  first  arrested,  the  prisoner  was  inter- 
rioted  by  the  police,  then  in  posaeuion  of  the 
whole  facts:  a  prisoner  in  the  gaol  acting  as  in- 
terpreter. It  was  alleged  that  he  then  admitted 
baving  gone  with  his  companion  to  Madame 
Goldschoiidt.  At  the  trial,  however,  j,t  ap- 
peared  that  the  question  put  was,  "  Did  not  you 

■"-    - — lanion  to    Madame    Gold- 

ft  simple  affirmative  iuuwer 


rthathedid 
y  his  comrade  to  some  lady,  whose 
never  heard,  and  that  when  intern*- 


was  returned :  the  prisoner  declaring  that  I 
'  ■  'to  some  lady,  i 


gated,  as  he  concluded  that  the  question  sup- 
plied the  name  he  did  not  know,  ne  answered 
"  Yes"  accordingly.  It  appeared  also  by  the 
evidence  of  the  polioe  that  much  more  passed  in 
Qennan  between  the  prisoner  and  the  intw- 
ireter  than  Was  dictated  by  the  police  in  Eag- 
ish.  The  interpreter  was  an  untrustworthy 
[um,  who  happened  to  be  then  awaiting  hie  trial 
for  forgery,  for  which  he  was  soon  after  con- 
demned to  ten  years'  penal  servitude.  Bat 
while  there  were  these  curious  saving  facta  and 
coincidences  to  destroy  the  strong  evidence  of 
the  documenls  found  oa  the  scene  of  the  murder, 
there  was  direct  identification  of  the  prisoner 
by  persons  who  saw  the  two  GBmiaus  before 
and  after  the  murder  near  the  place  where  it 
was  committed.  How  was  that  to  be  over- 
come? It  had  the  following  defects;  The 
Reigate  potman  saw  the  men  repeatedly  for  two 
days,  his  attention  fixed  itself  upon  them  from 
their  usin^  a  fDrei)rn  tongue,  his  opportunities 
for  beoommg  fanuHar  with  the  prisoner's  fea- 
tures must  l^ve  been  incomparably  better  than 
those  of  John  Brown,  the  most  positive  of  all 
the  witnesses,  who  only  sat  for  an  hoar  with 
the  two  fbreiguers  in  the  Reigate  publio-house. 
Yet  the  potman,  when  taken  to  Newgate  to 
point  ont  the  prisoner  from  among  others  failed 
to  recogiiise  him,  although  he  was  there  for  two 
hours  endeavonriag  to  do  ao.  It  was  not  uatil 
the  third  examination,  after  others  had  more  or 
less  positively  deposed*  that  the  prisoner  was 
one  of  the  two  foreigners  seen  about  Reigate, 
that  he,  leaning  on  the  foregone  testimony, 
comes  forward  and  adds  his  own  deekiationthat 
he  too  now  knows  the  prisoner  te  bave  been  cme 
of  the  two  men-  Moreover,  he  states  poai- 
tivelv  that  the  men  remained  in  the  t^oom  all 
Sunday  afternoon,  whereas  Josiah  Look  sajs 
that  he  saw  them  at  four  o'clook  that  afternoon 
foor  miles  away-  If  the  potman  be  right,  Lock 
must  bewron^. 

The  following  evidence  for  the  defence, 
had  it  not  been  thoo^t  better  to  rest  con- 
tent with  a  broken  case  for  prosecution  thsn 
to  invite  a  hostile  reply,  would  farther  hava 
damaged  the  evidence  as  to  identity.  Mr.  Hall 
aaya :  "  I  hftve  lived  at  Wegby  as  gardener  for 
twenty-three  years.  On  the  Sunday  evening 
about  five  o'cro<^  I  was  talking  with  a  neigh- 
bour in  front  of  my  house,  not  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  parson^,  when  one  of  two  men 
walkmg  down  flie  roucame  up  and  asked  me 
where  the  Reverend  Mr.  Johnson  lived,  who 
resided  somewhere  between  Kingston  ana  Rei- 
gate, and  brongbt  his  wife  from  (^terbury  I  1 
told  him  I  knew  of  no  such  person:  that 
our  clergyman's  name  was  Bright,  and  that  his 
wife  came  from  Brome.  Tb»eapon  he  iuqniied 
if  Mr.  Bright  were  at  home,  and  how  many 
servanta  he  kept,  I  again  saw  the  two  men, 
after  about  half  an  hour,  about  a  mile  nearer 
Heigate.  I  am  sure  that  the  prisoner  is  neither 
of  Utose  two  man.    He  who  spoke  te  me  talked 
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broken  Engluh,  and  waa  short  and  dark ;  the 
other  was  tallcc  and  foiier,  of  about  the. tame 
h^bt  and  gounl  ^peanuce  as  the  prisoner, 
bat  stonter  and  having  moie  beaid-"  Elizabeth 
Hall,  his  wife,  wai  pnaent.  She  looked  attea- 
tifel;  at  the  taller  man  while  the  short  one  was 
conieraiae  with  her  husband.  He  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  lOad,  with  bis  £sce  towards  hei. 
"I  am  sore,"  said  she,  "that  the  prisoneris 
not  he.  His  height  and  dress  are  about  the 
same,  bnt  the  features  are  different.  The  man 
I  saw,  had  more  beard  and  was  stouter."  Wil- 
liam Bolt  ssTS;  "I  was  present  and  saW'the 
two  men  before  Halt's  house,  and  afterwards 
when  I  was  walking  down  the  load  with  Hall. 
We  were  all  three  taken  to  Newgate  to  ^int 
out  the  man  we  had  seen  at  Wegb;,  but  neither 
was  amongst  the  men  led  before  us.  The  pri- 
soner is  certainlj  not  one  of  thecn.  Afterwards, 
when  shown  the  p'risoner  alone  in  the  cell  at 
Reigate,  I  recognised  bini  as  one  oF  the  men  led 
before  me  at  Newgate,  but  I  still  failed  to  dia- 
ceiu  in  him  the  features  of  either  of  the  men  I 
had  seen  at  Wegbj." 

Hall's  bouse  is  about  a  mile  from  where  Lock 
saw  tbe  two  men  aboat  an  hour  previouslj ;  and 
there  ean  be  little  doubt  that  the  two  men 
seen  by  Lock  and  those  seen  bj  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hall  (md  William  Bolt,  were  tbe  same. 

A  gentleman,  driving  out  OD  the  Mondaj 
aftemooii,  about  three  o'clock,  saw  two  meo 
whom  he  knew  at  once  b;  their  appearance 
to  be  Germans,  They  were  walking  along  the 
high  road  from  Cnckneld  and  towards  Reigate 
and  Wegbj,  at  abont  fire  miles  from  the 
former  and  nine  from  the  latter  place.  Tvo 
ladies  with  him  confirm  this,  adding  that  one 
remarked  to  the  other  how  strange  it  was  to  see 
Germans  there. 

A  police-constable  at  Sutton  deposed  to 
having  spoken  to  one  of  two  men  who  conversed 
with  each  other  in  a  foreign  tongne,  at  two 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  tbe  murder.  He  aaw  by 
their  agitation  that  aometbiug  was  wrong.  Tiie 
one  farther  from  Peck,  was  much  like  the  pri- 
soner in  appearance,  but  it  was  dark  and  be 
coidd  not  see  the  features.  The;  said  thej  had 
walked  from  Cuckfield,  and  were  very  tired. 

Could  there  have  been,  by  another  strange 
cobcideuce,  two  separate  pairs  of  foreignera 
in  the  same  neighbourhood?  One  of  tbe  pair 
seen  by  Lock  made  the  suspicious  iuquriea 
of  Hon,  travelled  southward,  and  may  have 
been  the  pair  seen  as  they  returned  &om  Cuck- 
field by  the  gentleman  and  his  party  on  tbe 
Monday  afternoon— the  same  pair  that  bought 
tbe  string  and  were  seen  in  tlie  thicket,  where 
was  cut  the  beechen  cudgel  found  in  tlie 
chamber — tbe  pair  that  committed  the  murder 
and  were  seen  afterwards  by  the  police  officer  at 
Sutton.  Another  pair  may  have  stayed  at  the 
iteigate  inn  on  Sunday  ana  Monday.  If  f  ranz 
were  one  of  the  latter,  as  one  witoBss  positively 
deposes,  it  was  surely  the  strangest  of  all  coin- 
cidences that  bis  own  porloined  papers  should 
have  been  so  near  him  and  that  he,  beuig  b- 
nocent,  should  be  so  neat  the  sceus  of  a  foul 


murder  inst  as  th^  were  about  to  yield  sgaiust 
him  evidence  from  which  he  had  one  of  tbe  nar- 
rowest of  known  escapes  &om  the  gallom. 

Bat  there  was  the  string  of  peculiar  msLe. 
partly  bound  round  the  body  of  the  murdered 
woman,  partly  round  the  bundle  belonging 
to  the  man  accused  of  her  murder:  the  string 


bought  at  Reigate  by  two  Germans,  one  of  them 
closely  resembling  bim,  if  not  biioself,  only  a 


._.  ,   — , biiDself,  only  a 

few  hours  before  the  murder.  Here  sgain  tnere 
were  coincidences  of  a  most  unexpected  kind 
tending  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  suspicion. 

The  prisoner  accounted  for  the  possession  of 
the  string,  by  saying  that  he  picked  it  up  on  the 
pavement  before  a  tobacco  shop  in  Commerce- 
street,  Whitechapet.  Again,  what  could  sound 
more  like  a  trumned-up  tale  t  Rot  the  spot  he 
named,  is  not  oulr  within  two  niinntes'  walk  id 
his  own  lodging,  Dut  is  also  close  to  the  shop  of 
the  veij  Btrjjig-maker  who  had  made  for  llr. 
Blount  at  Beigate  that  peculiar  sort  of  cord!  The 
prisoner's  attorney,  in  surveying  tbe  spot,  him- 
self aotoally  pickea  up,  on  the  door-sill  of  a  print- 
ing-office next  door  to  the  tobacconist's  shop,  a 
piece  of  string ;  and  be  saw,  lying  on  the  types, 
a  ball  of  cord  ot  the  same  stoutness  as  die  cord 
in  qaestion.  It  is  another  striking  and  re- 
martable  incident  in  this  case  that  a  circum- 
stance affording  such  strong  suspicion,  should 
have  been  torned  aside  through  the  mere  acci- 
dent of  the  prisoner'a  having  lodged  so  near  to 
the  very  string-maker's  shop.  Though,  if  he  were 
innocent,  his  liaving  done  so  led  immediately  to 
his  possession — by  a  coincidence  almost  miracn- 
lously  adverse— 01  a  piece  of  evidence  connecting 
bim  with  a  murder  that  he  did  not  commit,  as 
itrongl;  as  be  became  connected  with  it  by  those 
papers  of  bis  that  were  at  about  the  same  time 
being  left  upon  the  scene  of  the  murder's  per- 
petration! 


THE  MINE  8FIBIT. 
tarn  Usta  were  set,  the  teoti  nice  pUdwd, 

The  rosy  eouDtry  people  dnstered, 
The  flags  flaw  foHli,  the  heiald'i  trsln 

Afonnd  the  gnal  pavQioD  mualfiredi 
When,  from  what  region  no  one  linew, 

Bode  in  a  stately  stranger  knigbl. 
And,  witboat  word  or  courleiy, 

Addressed  him  to  the  oomlng  flght. 
Like  a  fair  Image  all  of  gold 

He  rode,  careering  round  the  lists, 
As  the  rude  warden  checked  the  crowd 

With  truncheon  itrokes  and  blows  of  flsts. 
^Thea  tbe  fierce  tninipet  Had  btowQ  thrice 

All  people's  eyes  were  eager  tamed 
To  where  Che  radiance  of  the  Hia 

A  glory  ou  hia  helmet  bamed. 
Hia  aiddle-hoaelDg  was  half  gcild. 

Gold  apanglad  ibone  his  ostrich  fhathsr, 
Ijks  a  winged  creature  of  the  stan, 
He  shone,  that  radiant  July  weather. 

Upon  his  breast  a  golden  too, 
Upoa  his  helm  two  silver  stars. 

With  riaor  down  the  atranger  rode, 
Tbe  very  prototype  of  Mara. 
Without  a  bow  to  lord  or  dame. 

Without  one  baoia][e  to  llie  kjn^ 
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Fierce,  hot,  and  Bwift  ta  running  flame, 

AroDiid  the  dark  red  trampled  ring, 
"With  poising  Innce  and  ahalting  smird 

He  ipDired  and  churned  the  liit-yud  dn^t  i 
Bie  sword  waa  of  the  spotless  eteel, 

His  battle-axe  was  one  of  tnut. 
When  the  harah  trumpets  blew  together 

The  knlghta  met,  rough  lu  northern  seju, 
With  uigrj  shouts,  war-criu,  and  cUtnoor, 

As  of  the  blast  thai  fells  great  trses. 
Swift  throDgh  tbem,  like  a  thunderbolt 

From  Btorm-clouds  rivoD,  broke  the  kQight; 
UnhsTined  he  rode,  the  stern  crowned  victor 

Oftbat  joBtling,  clashlDg  fight. 
nve  spears  had  broken  on  his  breast, 

Tet  be  WIS  heart-whole.     Cold  he  langhcd 
'Wben  axes  BQapped  upon  his  helm, 

And  macea  shivered  at  the  haft. 
Ha  bote  him  on  and  wared  hia  spesr, 

Tlien  made  hij  charger  leap  and  prunes. 
Or  caracule,  with  spring  and  bound. 

As  he  dasiifld  onward  with  hia  lance. 
Hie  prize  wis  bis,  be  donned  the  crown. 

But  aerer  spoke  nor  kissed  his  hand, 
Kor  deigiied  a  Iwlc  to  wbera  there  la; 

Foui  kalghts  loud  groaning  on  the  Band, 
And  when  the  people  gave  a  cheer. 

He  dung  them  jjli tiering  showers  of  gold. 
Then,  wilhoat  homage,  word,  or  smile. 

Bode  iteml}'  forth  acroas  the  wold. 
Tho  proud  king  sent  to  cull  him  back, 

But  be  rode  on  and  sever  turned 
Until  they  touched  bis  silrer  robe : 

Then  bla  fierce  ejes  upon  them  turned- 
He  drew  his  fulchion  nhiatling  forth, 

And  slew  the  first :  "  On  him  the  blood  I" 
He  cried,  and  atilelj-  rode  away, 
'  Through  a  dark  vista  of  the  wood. 
"Out  on  the  IcnBTel"  the  monarch  stormed, 

And  leapt  npon  his  snowy  barb. 
"Who  am  I,  slaves,  and  who  ia  this 

That  dareo  to  spit  npoa  my  garb  ?" 
Crowned  as  he  was,  he  led  the  chose. 

And  all  his  train  rode  bumble  theo; 
They  overtook  the  stranger  knight 

Beside  a  brook  deep  in  the  gten. 
Wratbfu]  he  proved,  and  slew  the  king, 

And  from  his  temples  tore  the  crowa; 
Then  rode  amongst  the  trembling  train. 

Smiting  til*  bravest  of  them  down. 
Tet,  when  they  struck,  they  struck  the  air, 

The  knight  was  gone,  nor  left  a  sign  j 
Bat  fenn  the  rocks  this  echo  come, 

"I  AM  Tac  Sfibit  or  th«  Htsa!" 


ON  BBIBES. 

Tea  BDlijcmted  commiuucatioii  hu  been  for- 
vuded  to  ns  bj  an  iudigiuuit  gentleman. 
We  publish  it  thonf^h  whoUv  diaagreeing  with 
bis  Tiewa.  Indeed,  we  can  Wdlj  oonoeiTe  of 
anjrthing  less  calculated  to  aerte  the  cause 
wuch  our  ooTTespondent  advoaatea,  than  the 
publication  of  hia  seutimeiita. 

TO  THE  EDiToa  ar  all  the  teas  eousd. 

Sib, — I  calcuhite  conBdentl j  on  jaax  fa 
rosity  of  spirit  nad  love  of  justice  to  give  ms 
tion  to  some  remarks  wliioh  I  am  about  to  make, 
although  those  lemarka  are  contrarj  in  tone  to 


a  certsjn  article  which  appeared  a  week  or  two 
since  in  joor  ablj-condncted  periodicaL 

The  article  to  which  I  allude  was  entitled 
"Don't,"  and  the  object  aimed  at  bj  its  author 
was  the  abolitioa  of  one  of  the  most  elegant,  one 
of  tie  moat  praceful,  generous,  and  I  may  saj 
soothing,  institntiona  which  adorn  civilisation. 
In  that  article  a  blow  was  aimed  at  the  whole 
ajatem  of  gratuitiea.  Sir,  I  have  no  Iieaitation 
in  sajiog— and  1  sm  prepared  to  abide  the  con- 
sequences  of  laj  assertion — tbat  the  author  of 
that  article  was  a  atingf  and  cloac-Csted  person, 
that  be  was  smarting  nni3er  the  thought  of  the 
sear  approach  of  uhriatinas-time,  aiid  despe- 
rately anxious  to  get  out  of  the  liabilities  which 
he  feels  himself  to  be  legitimately  involved  in, 
and  which  fall  due  on  Boking-daj.  Sir,  I  pity 
that  gentleman's  servanta,  I  pity  hia  "  constant 
dustman,"  iiis  "loyal  scavengers."  I  pity  the 
waits  who  serenade  him,  I  pit;  liia  cabman,  and 
I  pity  bis  young  friends  from  school  who  visit 
liim  about  Christmas-time,  and  who  leare  him 
empty  and  nn-tipped. 

Gratuities  are  the  legitimate  and  rightful  per- 
quisite of  a  laree  class  oiC  meritorious  and  under- 
paid iudictduais.  Do  away  with  gratuities,  why 
yoQ  might  as  well  do  away  with  those  graceful 
and  becoming  little  presents  which  generous  and 


high-aouled  men  matte  to  those  from  whom  they 
eipect  a  service-  A  pretty  thing  that  would 
be,  and  a  nice    barren  wildemeaa   this  world 


would  be  without  that  ajslem  of— what  aliaU. 
I  call  it? — anticipative  remuneration,  which  at 
present,  tliauk  eoodness,  obtains  so  largely. 

I  have  said  that  gratuitiea  are  aootbiag 
(Saucho  Fanza  says  that  presents  break  rockaj, 
and  I  will  add  that  anticipative  remuneration  la 
aootliiog  also.  How  beautiful  ia  the  compact- 
ness with  which  the  mutual  aervicea  rendered 
to  each  other  by  the  anticipative  rcmunerator 
and  the  anticipative  lemuneratee,  fit  and  dove- 
tail into  each  other.  Let  us  talu  one  or  two 
purely  aupposititioua  cases  of  anticipative  remu- 
neration, and  examine  them  for  a  moment. 

Suppose  the  case.  I  take  the  wildeat  in- 
atances  on  purpose,  and  have  nothing  to  do 
with  facta.  Suppose  the  case  of  a  goTemment  in 
waut  of  votes  for  the  carrying  of  a  cert^  mea- 
sure—the  removal  of  the  atatuea  from  Trafalgar- 
square,  or  what  uot — suppoae  that  about  the 
time  that  thia  measure  la  onder  diacuasicu  a 
miniaterial  lady  has  issued  her  invitations  for  a 
mighty  dauce.  Suppose  tbat  the  great  Savourneeu 
Deeliab,  M.P.,  is  up  in  town  in  company  with 
Mrs.  Seellah  and  the  sii  tall  and  raw-boned  Miss 
Deelishes.  Can  anything  be  more  natural  tbaa 
that  the  jouug  ladies  should  desire  to  add  their 
light  fantastic  toes  to  the  number  of  those  already 
engaged  to  sport  in  the  preaence  of  nobihtyf 
Can  anything,  in  abort,  be  more  praisewortny 
than  that  these  young  ladies  should  pine  to  b« 
present  at  the  ministerial  ballF  They  A>  pine 
for  that  honour.  They  plague  their  unfortunate 
papa  out  of  Ilia  life  on  the  aubjecl,  and  in 
lobbies,  in  clubs,  uid  where  not,  Savoumeen 
Deelisli  conaulta  all  his  friends  and  brother 
members  as  to  how  the  desired  owds  of  iuviU- 
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tioa  are  to  be  pncnred.  Vow  sappose,  just  at 
tUs  mtical  moment,  that  a  umiling  uid  fijglit 
Hon.  Gent,  eneonnters  (mr  If  .P.,  uid  asks  Bm 
if  his  joimg  ladies  are  ^ing  to  Uub  s&me  balL 
Snppme  that  the  Bight  Hon.  Gent.,  on  learning 
that  the  Min  Deeliabes  hare  not  received  invita- 
tion, eiprt«»ed  surprise,  and  bujs,  "  Mj  dear 
Seeliah,  I  think  1  can  set  that  matter  right  for 

Eiu;"  and  snppose,  fnrther,  that  just  as  the 
ight  Honourable  is  parting  with  the  wateful 
Baronnieen,  he  aavB,  in  a  light  and  pleasant 
manner,  "Bj-the-oy,  Beelish,  I  snppose  i 
have  jonr  rote  in  that  Ttaf&lgar-sqnare  affair ' 
Suppose  all  this,  I  saj,  will  anv  one  tell  me  that 
this  IS  otherwise  than  a  most  delightfal  ami  cre- 
ditable arrangement,  and  one  tnat  does  eijnal 
hononr  to  both  parties  concerned  in  itP  Yet 
this  is  anticipative  remnneration.  It  is  possible 
that  such  thmgs  may  have  happened,  and  that 
the  nnmber  of  cards  of  invitation  granted  to  the 
Deelish  tatmly  correspond  exactlj  with  the 
number  of  votes  which  the  great  Savoumeen  is 
able  to  collect  among  his  friends  and  fellow- 
representatives  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 

And  now,  to  go  on  nith  our  imaginary  cases, 
let  US  suppose  again  that  of  a  great  and  emi- 
nent critic.  How  pleasingly  aie  bis  aitiuous 
and  painful  duties  relieved  and  lightened  by  the 
little  attentions  which  he  receives  at  the  hands 
of  those  whose  work  he  has  the  power  to  cen- 
sure or  praise.  How  pleasant  it  is  to  see  such 
a  man  receiving  his  inst  dues.  Suppose  him  in 
tLe  society  of  some  half-fledged  literary  genius, 
that  poor  oautliug  can  only  take  short  hopping 
flights  along  the  hedge-rows  of  Parnassus,  is  it 
wonderful  that  he  should  seek  to  propitiate  that 
terrible  hawk  of  a  critic  who  ma;  pounce  down 
npon  him  at  any  moment.  Well,  suppose  that 
hawk  Ukes  to  be  soothed  with  flalteiy,  suppose 
his  nerves  require  it,  is  it  not  an  esoellent  ar- 
rangement that  our  young  poet  should  say  all 
sorts  of  pleasant  and  flattering  thlnss,  and  put 
our  critic  in  good  humoiu'  with  uimself  and  witb 
the  unfledged  one  also?  or  suppose  that  our 

K at  is  a  well-comiected  poet  with  a  Titled  Re- 
ive, and  suppose  that  Mrs.  Hawk  is  en  am- 
bitious lady  who  is  possessed  of  one  of  those 
card-baskets  in  which  the  best-looking  cards  will 
OOZG  to  the  surface,  is  it  not  a  good  and  solutaij 
thia^  that  the  Titled  Relative's  card  should 
find  its  way  into  Mrs.  Hawk's  card-basket,  and 
that  anagreeable  notice  of  the  works  of  the  well- 
connected  poet  should  find  its  way  into  the 
columns  of  Hawk's  paper. 

Or  suppose  that  Hawk  is  an  Art  critic,, and 
that  he  1ms  condescended  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
atdier  of  some  illustrious,  but  as  yet  unknown, 
artist.  How  ominously  silent  be  is,  how  dan- 
serous  he  looks,  what  an  awful  personage. 
There  is  menace  in  his  every  word  and  gesture. 
Woe  to  the  artist  who  treads  upon  that  man's 
com.  Now,  suppose  as  he  looks  round  the 
studio  Umt  his  eye  lights  upon  a  little  study  by 
an  artist,  prettily  framed,  and  altogether  an  at- 
tractive and  desirable  little  picture;  suppose 
Hawk  were  to  say,  "  Upon  my  word,  my  young 
Mend,  but  that  is  a  vei;  charming  '  bit,'  a  tcij 


charming  bit — I  think  I  know  a  comer  in  Mra. 
Hawk's  boudoir  that  it  would  flt  to  perfwtioD, 
and  where  it  would  show  to  great  advantage, 
and  in  tvaj  way  advance  your  reputation,  my 
young  friend."  Is  it  not  natural  that  the 
"young  friend"  should  send  that  " bit"  up  to 
Bius.  Hawk  without  delay  ?  Is  not  this  uatuial 
and  right,  and  just  and  equitable  F  It  is  just 
as  it  snonld  be,  and  were  I  in  Hawk's  position 
and  in  want  of  a  side-board,  or  a  set  of  bed- 
cmtains,  I  wonSd  seek  out  some  rising  uphol- 
sterer and  would  tell  him  that  I  was  so  struck 
with  his  side-boards  and  bed-furniture  that  I 
wished  to  write  a  laudatory  description  of  them, 
bU  ooaldnotdo  ■onnlesslhadtneminmyown 
house  to  look  at.  And  if  that  vpholsterer  erer 
ventured  to  send  for  them  back  again,  I  would 
straightway  announce  to  the  world  m  leaded 
type  that  of  all  the  cracking,  ill-pnt-togethcr. 
ramshackle,  outlandish  aide-boards,  and  of  all 
the  rotten  and  unseemly  bed-fomiture  which 
could  be  got  in  London,  those  provided  bj  that 
ungrateful  upholsterer  were  the  worst  and  Uie 
most  foatj.  One  good  turn  deserves  another, 
and  so  does  a  bad  turn,  or  I  am  no  logician. 

I  vow  and  declare  that  I  think  such  arrange- 
ments as  we  have  been  considering  are  the  most 
comfortable  and  snu^  things  oonneivable.  Sup- 
pose~I  am  never  tired  rf  supposing — suppose 
that  I  am  fond  of  smoking,  mid  like  especially 
to  indulge  in  that  soothing  pastime  when  I  am 
travelling  bj  railway,  what  can  I  do  better  than 
offer  a  ^Uss  of  brandy-and-water  to  the  guard  of 
the  tram  by  which  I  am  travelling,  just  before 
starting  F  Here  is  another  instance  of  the  dove- 
tailing together  of  mutual  interests.  The  guard 
would  like  a  glaas  of  brandy-and-water,  and  I 
should  like  a  cigar — well  the  guard  gets  his 
brandy  and  water  and  I  get  my  cigar.  As  to 
talking  about  this  being  an  infraction  of  rules, 
that  is  all  nonsense.  So  it  is  to  say  that  if  many 
pereons  were  to  act  upon  this  system  it  would 
oe  possible  that  the  gi^rd  might  get  so  many 
(glasses  of  brandy-and-water  as  would  render  him 
liable  to  mistakes  in  connexion  with  signals  and 
breaks  which  might  lead  to  unpleasant  results. 
PoobI 

Have  we  not  the  highest  and  best  precedents 
for  such  little  compacts  as  these  which  I  advo- 
cate so  strongly.  Surely,  it  is  a  high  and  good 
thing  to  be  a  tegislator  in  this  great  and  noble 
oountiy.  Wlien  a  gentleman  wants  to  attain 
this  position,  does  he  not  occasionally  have  re- 
course to  the  practioe  of  anticipative  remunera- 
tioni  Say  that  thtax  is  a  vacancy  in  the  Bo- 
rough of  Ginsbury,  what  is  the  footing  on  which 
matters  are  placed  at  a  very  early  ^te  of  the 
poll?  A  gentleman  wants  a  seat  m  Parliament, 
the  Qinsbury  electors  want  three  thousand 
pounds.  The  gentleman  provides  the  three 
thousand  pounds,  andtheGinsbuTy  electors  pro- 
vide the  seat  in  Pailiament.  Who  oa  aay  any- 
thing against  this  P 

Sometimes  such  things  are  managed  vith- 
out  a  single  word  about  money  being  spoken 
throughout  the  whole  transaction.  A  cheerful 
and  propitiatory  candidate  is  seised  just  about 


election  time  witii  a  banuiig  cteaire  to  go  nboat 
taaaog  tus  tenantry.  No  Kxaxii  a  bo  ^ghtrd 
to  him  as  that  of  a  noall  hooBBbolder  (tuiil  voter). 
Aa  he  enters  the  abode  of  the  amall  noosehotder 
hia  eje  wanders  among  the  ootbrnldings 

"  Why,  Plumper,"  he  aajs,  "UiattM 
a  terrible  state — almost  nnfit  for  oae  f " 

"  Ahj  sir,"  PInmper  answers,  "  I've 

□reseating  that  to  jonr  Hagent,  any  time  for  the 
last  ten  months." 

"  Never  heard  of  it  till  this  moment,"  says 
the  propitiatory  eentleman,  and  instantly  he 
solemnly  pie(^  Eimsdf  to  have  the  bwm  re- 
bnllt  forthwith.  Now,  Is  it  not  to  be  expected 
that  in  a  little  while  the  conversation  shonld 
get  on  from  the  ban,  to  the  com  which  the 
bam  contains,  from  the  com  to  the  corn-lavs,  and 
so  to  politics  generally?  Is  it  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  election  ahoohl  be  bronght  on 
Ihe  tapis  ?  Is  a  vote  too  much  to  give  for  a  new 
bam? 

Or  snppose  that,  towards  the  same  election 
time,  the  propitiatory  gentleman  is  represented 
bv  an  agent,  and  that  this  agent  is  seized  with 
the  same  love  for  the  society  of  small  house- 
holders which  chancterises  lus  Principal.  What 
accommodating  arrangements  that  agent  will 
be  io  a  position  to  make  !  Flamper  is,  in 
this  case,  a  very  small  householder  indeed,  and 
is  behindhand  with  his  rent.  The  agent  reminds 


him  of  tliis  fact,  representing  to  him  in  glowiof; 
~'  "  ''         pleasant  results  whi^  might 

from  it.    What  a  reliefto 


Plumper  to  be  told  tliat  the  agent  thinks  he  _..  _ 
set  it  all  right  for  him,  and  that  the  landlord 
won't  be  bard  upon  him  this  time.  It  is  a  mere 
matter  of  fairness  that  the  agent  shonld  remark 
as  he  leaves,  "By-thc-by,  Phimpe^yon'll  take 
care  to  be  early  at  the  poll  on  Wednesday." 
Setighlful  system ;  matual  services  tendered ; 
a  bond  of  union  established  between  man  and 
man.  Qratitade,  one  of  the  noblest  of  hnman 
emotions,  called  out,  not,  as  in  moat  cases,  all 
on  one  side,  but  on  both  aides  at  once, 


I  am  weary  of  giving  instances,  they  occnr 

,.j: (j  every  day.    Yonr  friend  suff£ 

le  your  hobby-horse  before  a  oom- 


terrupt  tour  account  of  your  exploits  on  the 
moors,  oecause  lie  has  got  his  exploit  across 
country  to  deliver  himself  of,  and  which  will 
need  aU  your  powers  of  endorance.  Nay,  some- 
times the  compact  will  ga  beyond  Hueh  trivial 
matters,  and  a  man  will  enter  into  a  bargain  to 
kt  alone  your  particular  vice  if  you  will  extend 
a  similar  uidulgencfi  to  his. 

It  is  simply  the  fear  that  this  hoDianising 
and  ennobliog  interchange  of  mutual  benerO' 
lence  is  like^  to  be  attacked  by  the  mean  per- 
sonage who  has  endeavoured  in  your  columns 
to  aim  a  blow  at  the  gratuity  system,  it  is  this 
fear  and  this  only  which  has  betrayed  me  into 
this  lengthy  address.  I  trust  you  will  pardon  it. 
I  trust  any  deficiencies  in  the  closeness  of  my 
argument  or  in  my  style  may  be  pardoned  also, 
in  consideration  of  my  inexperience  in  literary 


composition,  an  art  which  nothing  short  of  the 
importance  of  my  subject  wonld  ever  hare  in- 
duced me  to  meddle  with. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  HOUSXHOLDBK  01  QouBimT. 


LUD     umius     Ul    UUJ    UUUbClLfUlur,     iOG     BUbuor     oi 

"  Don't,"  and,  strange  to  say,  he  is  so  little  con- 
vinced by  it,  that  he  not  only  adiicres  to  all  that 
lie  originally  put  forward  on  the  abolition  of 

Ktuities,  but  adds  that  he  wishes  with  all  his 
rt  that  those  "  Interchanges  of  Mutual  Be- 
nevolence," of  which  our  correspondent  speaks 
so  freely,  should  be  got  rid  of  as  well. 


SKATTNG  SPIDEBS. 

SnKNsn,  spinster,  and  spider,  signify  the 
spinning-man,  woman,  and  ftmmal.  Is  er  the 
German  masculine  pronoun  for  he,  the  sonroe  of 
the  English  tccminstion  er?  do  the  letters  st 
hint  or  indicate  the  feminine  pronoun  sie  or 
sheF  and  does  d  stand  for  t  or  the  neuter 
it  F  Whatever  the  answers  of  the  students 
of  words  may  be  to  these  queries,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  spanning,  spitting,  and  epiomng, 
all  express  the  notion  of  stretching  out,  or 
spouting  forth,  or  darting  forth.  'Kie  spin- 
ning ammals  have  one  great  advantage  oter  the 
spinning  men,  never  being  forced  to  work  half- 
time  by  a  scanty  supply  of  raw  material  for  their 
webs.  The  spinners  may  be  compelled  to  make 
ilieir  cries  heard  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  for  the 


the  spiders,  self-contained  and  self-supporting, 
carrying  their  supplies  within  themselves,  are 
independent  alike  of  America,  Africa  and  Asia. 
As  for  the  spinster,  she  is  an  extinct  species. 
If  she  exists  at  all  in  modem  society,  it  is  only 
as  a  legal  or  ecclesiastical  fiction,  m  marriax^ 
licences,  and  vet  of  old  she  was  the  mooel 
woman.  The  Hebrew  poet,  lover  and  king,  Sohj- 
mon  has  sung  how  effectually  she  handled  the 
spindle  and  distafT;  and  in  mnch  more  recent 
times,  a  British  bard  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
Qavio  Douglas,  says  in  his  Palace  of  Honour, 
describing  tne  oostume  of  one  of  bb  heroes : 
And  ek«  bi*  ajit  of  goldan  tlmdis  toicU 

But  the  spiders  are  neither  distressed,  nor 
changed,  nor  extinct,  spinning  as  they  did 
thousands  of  years  before  it  was  remaAea  that 
the  lilies  of  the  field,  without  toiling  or  (pin- 
ning,  were  more  gor^nsly  arrayed  tnan  Solo- 
mon was  when  dad  m  the  finest  fabrics  of  his 
spinsters.  When  the  spinster,  worth  more  tlian 
rubies,  has  vanished  away  into  a  verbal  fossil, 
the  spider  is  more  than  ever  instructing  the  few 
men  of  science  who  study  him.  I  nave  just 
been  reading  the  first  part  of  a  folio  work  on 
British  and  Irish  spiders,  by  Ur.  Blackw^, 
with  a  dozen  plates,  containing  coloured  iUoB- 
trations  of  more  than  a  hundr^  spedes,  and  I 
venture  to  say  that  all  spiders  are  wonderful, 
and  that  many  ate  beautiful.    I  forget  what  the 
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disease  is  for  which  a  spider  in  a  glass  of  wine 
has  been  procribed  as  a  remed;,  md  voaM  not 
Teconmend  this  dose  in  any  ctrcamstances ;  but 
from  pereonal  experience  I  can  recommend  r 
couree  of  spiden  as  a  eare  tot  detpondencj,  the 
effect  of  over-work  and  worrj.  When  men  de- 
light not,  car  women  neither,  spiders  can  lure 
tbe  misantliropical  or  misopytiicid  soul  out  of 
himself,  and  nerve  him  to  fight  on  nitlioat  de- 
sertion the  battle  of  hb  life,  in  spite  of  defeat, 
disappoint  meat,  deceit,  discouragement,  disease, 
despair,  and  all  other  dismals.  I  can  well  bc' 
iieve  that  spiders  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
excellent  prison  visitors,  althou){h  these  octopcd 

Shilanthropistg  made  tlicir  visits  to  cells  and 
miffeons  in  the  pimait  of  flics  and  not  of  fame, 
T7srful  lessona  and  valuable  inventions  have  been 
derived  from  animals;  and  spiders  are  nndoubt- 
edlj  models  of  perseverance,  the  ant,  it  is 
true,  does  not  store  ^p  grains  for  the  winter, 
■leepinff  instead  of  eating  during  the  cold  season, 
but  spiders  do  undoubtedly  peisevere  in  com- 
bating difficulties,  and  one  of  them  mav  well  bave 
set  the  example  which  encouraged  Kobert  the 
Bruce  to  trj  again  and  again  for  victor;  after 
many  defeats.  Indeed,  perseverance,  if  a  hu- 
man virtue,  is  in  moat  animals  an  instinct,  as  if 
the;  bad  been  created  to  peracvere : 
Id  itorm  and  in  louHhiae, 

Whatever  auiil, 
Well  onward  and  conquer, 
And  never  say  fall  i 
Spiders  have  not  been  studied  so  much  as 
tuBjaj  other  leas  curious  and  interesting  Sr9"ps 
of  animals.  An  Englishman — Br.  Martm  Lister 
' — laid  tbe  foundation  of  the  science  of  them  in 
hisTrociatus  de  Arancis,  published  in  1678,  but 
his  countiymes  bave  not  pursued  the  path  nhicli 
he  opened.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  first 
classification  of  species  founded  upoa  external 
organisation  and  economy,  which  bas  been  built 
npoQ  hj  all  subsequent  classifiers  of  spiders ; 
but  until  within  tbe  lost  thirty  years,  his  sue- 
cesaors  have  not  been  his  own  countrymen. 
"  Genius,"  says  M.  Honrens,  in  a  booL  just  out, 
"is  a  supreme  degree  of  the  power  of  tliiuking 
correctly  and  laying  hold  of  truth,  and  the  man 
of  ^nius  is  the  man  who  opens  up  tbe  roads 
which  lead  to  truth."  Such  a  man  was  Martio 
Lister.  His  most  distinguished  followers  have 
been  Swedes,  Trenchmen,  and  Germans,  Leuwen- 
hock  and  Trcviranns,  Walckenuer  and  Koch,  and 
I  might  mention  many  otbers.  Mr.  Blackwetl's 
work,  the  first  part  of  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Bay  Society,  is  the  firat  attempt 
ever  made  to  supply  zoology  with  an  account  of 
the  spiders  indigenous  to  the  British  islands, 
For  tue  recent  additions  to  our  knowledge  oi 
them  wc  are  indebted  to  no  men  more  than  to 
Dr.  Iieaeh  and  Mr,  Black  well. 

Spiders  ore  less  easily  caught  than  might  be 
supposed,  and  when  caught  they  are  not  nearly 
so  easily  preserved  as  butterflies  and  beetles. 
Hence  there  is  only  one  known  spider-bunter 
for  every  hundred  of  known  moth-huniers. 
Scalenings  and  ahieldwings  (Lepidoptera  and 
Coleoptera),  if  less  easily  caught,  can  be  arnunjed 


and  kept  more  easily  and  beautifully  than  spiders. 
Butterflies,  or  batterflies,  as  they  oi^tit  to  be 
called — for  the  word  describes  the  Mating  of 
their  wings  in  flying — are  pursued  at  present  br 
at  least  fifteen  hundred  known  and  zealous  col- 
lectors, and  (he  chose  of  them  is  ever;  season 
rewarded  nnceasingly  by  the  discovery  of  new 
species.  Books  to  help  coliectors  abound,  and 
a  penny  journal  is  pnblished  every  week  pro- 
claiming tbe  success  of  tbe  bnnteia,  whilst  a 
yearly  manual  makes  them  known  to  each  other. 
Instructions  bave  been  published  in  many  diffe- 
rent forms  bow  to  collect,  rear,  kill,  pm,  set, 
and  arran^  Lepidoptera ;  and  there  is  no  lack 
of  suggestions  where  to  look  for,  how  to  collect, 
and  how  to  prepare  Coleoptera ;  but  no  helps  of 
the  kind  exist  in  regard  to  the  Arachnids. 
Arachne  is  the  Greek  word  for  a  spider,  and 
although  the  terms  entomology  and  entomolo- 
giat  are  familiar  to  him,  the  general  reader  has 
rarely  seen  the  words  araebnolog*  and  arach- 
nologist.  There  are  far  more  beMle  than  there 
are  spider  hunters,  although  noone  will  pretend 
that  the  sbieldwings  are  so  curious  and  interest- 
ing as  the  spiders,  to  say  nothing  on  the  question 
otbeaaty.  Tbe  trath  is,  that  the  Arachntdaare 
neglected,  like  the  Diptera  and  the  Aptera,  be- 
cause the  study  of  them  is  more  difficult  than 
the  study  of  tbe  Lepidoptera  and  Coleoptera. 
Yet  it  would  do  many  minds,  now  pinned  down 
through  tbe  thorax  into  boxes  of  butterflies  and 
beetles  much  good,  were  they  to  free  themselves 
from  their  couflnemcnt  and  roam  in  search  of 
less  knoim  and  more  wonderful  forms  of  life. 

for  prizes  await  them.  There  are  many  new 
species  to  be  discovered,  and  there  are  not  a 
few  problems  and  enigmas  claimant  for  solution. 
Spider-hunters  may  reasonably  hope  to  discover 
many  rare  and  new  apecies.  "Although,"  says 
Mr.  Blackweli,  "a  targe  addition  bas  recently 
been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  tbe  Arachnidea, 
yet  this  subject  is  far  from  being  exhausted,  and 
a  wide  field  still  remains  to  be  explored  by  soc- 
ceeding  arachnologists."  The  insect-hunters 
are  sumciently  numerous  to  supply  six  hundred 
subscribers  to  their  penny  weekly  newspaper— 
the  Entomologist's  Ditelligencer — and  an  army 
of  sealous  collectors  have  been  hunting  for  many 
yean,  day  and  night,  running  with  their  nets  in 
the  fields,  and  sugaring  the  trees  in  the  woods, 
yet  new  species  are,  it  is  said,  caught  and  re- 
corded every  month.  Spiders  having  bees  a 
hundred-fold  less  pursued  than  sbieldwings  and 
scalewings,  are  therefore  proportionally  likely  to 
fumisb  a  hundred-fold  more  prise;. 

The  accidental  capture  last  September  of  a 
specimen  of  Argyroneta  aquatics  has  for  the 
present  interested  me  most  in  the  skater  and 
Hater  spiders.  With  these,  then,  I  shall  begin 
my  arachnolopcal  studies. 

Close  observers  of  the  surfaces  of  stagnant  ot 
slow-flowing  waters  must  have  noticed  tiny  red 
points  skimming  about  upon  them  in  alt  direc- 
tions very  swiftfy  and  deftly.  These  are  water- 
licks  (Hydrachna).  If  you  examine  them  with  , 
a  tens  you  will  see  that  they  have  eight  lei». 
lliey  CO  not  swim  Qr  run,  they  skate.    The 
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books  on  ctMiparative  anatomy  iwj  nothing  par- 
ticulfir  has  been  seen  upon  their  feet  except 
numerooa  bain  on  one  of  the  Bidea  or  these 
organs.  The  e^es  of  these  Bkating  Bpiders  are 
uranged  two  and  tvo  in  pairs  so  closely  to- 
gether that  each  pair  seems  only  one ;  but  the 
pairs  ore  comparatively  wide  apart.  M.  Du^s 
says  of  the  adult  Hydrachna  cmenta,  that  prior 
to  casting  its  skin,  it  makes  a  hole  for  itself 
with  its  month  in  the  leaves  of  aquatic  pkuts ; 
and  M.  Siebold,  having  seen  it  fix  itself  b^  the 
mouth  to  the  slippery  aides  of  bottles  with  a 
sort  of  cement,  declans  tbat  several  kbds  of 
wat«r-ticks,  glue  themselves  to  ftesh-water  algte 
whilst  waiting  in  Ihisposition  for  their  monlting. 

These  skabug-ticks,  in  their  growth  from  the 
egg  to  the  spider,  undergo  metamorphoses :  and 
thereby  bangs  a  tale.  There  abound,  in  ponds 
and  rivei-s,  beetles  with  hind-legs  like  tiny 
feathery  oars,  called  Hydrophilidx,  and  Dytia- 
cides,  and  other  Greek  names,  describing  tnem 
as  fond  of  marshes,  water,  diving,  swimming, 
ospsizing,  affirlin|r,  or,  in  faot,  all  aorta  of 
aqnatic  antics.  Their  forms  Tary  from  long 
oval  to  almost  globular.  The  EvdtophilidiB, 
having  their  fore  and  hind  legs  botli  capable  of 
oaring  tbeni,  swim  by  using  one  leg  tuter  the 
other,  and  in  tlieir  perfect  form  at  least  are 
herbivorons,  whilst  the  carnivorous  Dytisoides 
swim  Bwiflly  with  both  legs  at  once  to  seiae  the 
animals  they  devour.  Oe  Greer  fed  Cybister 
rKselii  with  flies  and  roiders,  and  bad  aeen  one 
of  them  eat  a  leech.  They  have  even  attacked 
small  fishes.  After  aunaet,  and  during  the 
nigiit,  these  beetles  sometimes  migrate  from 
one  pond  to  another,  some  crawling,  but  most 
of  them  flying  with  a  noise  like  that  made  by 
the  may-bug.  Like  flsb,  they  have  within  them 
little  bladders,  which  they  can  flll  with  air  to 
raise  themselves  from  theoottom  to  the  surface 
of  the  water.  There  are,  it  is  aaid,  four  hundred 
known  species  of  them.  The  Hydrophilidn  and 
Dytiscides  both  have  dull  colours,  black  or 
duk  Inuwn,  with  occasionally  bronse-like  hues 
of  grev  or  green.  Many  species  can  imprison 
air  witn  their  feelers  and  haira  (anteonfe  and 
cilia),  and  carry  it  beneath  the  water  with  them. 
When  the  marshes  dry  many  of  them  plunge 
into  the  mud,  or  bnry  themselves  beneath 
stones,  waiting  for  wet  weather.  And  tliey  can 
endure  drongnt  a  long  time.  M.  Mulsaot,  for- 
getting to  renew  the  water  of  a  bottle  in  which 
he  kept  a  Hydrophilos  oaraboides  for  three 
months,  fonnd  it  half-buried  in  mud  which  had 
become  quite  d^,  and  saw  it,  an  instant  after 
being  supplied  with  water,  become  as  lively  and 
active  as  before. 

I  may  seem  to  have  been  forgetting  the 
red  skaters  upon  the  surface  of  the  streams 
all  this  time.  £ut  I  have  not,  for  wherever 
the  Bydropbilids  and'  Dytiscidea  go  the  Hy- 
drachna  go  with  them ;  the  larves  of  these 
metamorphosing  spiders  living  parasitically 
upon  the  beetles.  Tlieie  larves  have  a  beak 
so  long  and  laige  that  it  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  a  head  aeparated  from  the  trunk. 
With  tiieir  beaks  they  pierce  the  body  of  diffe- 


rent kinds  of  insects,  until  their  gorged  bodies 
become  as  monstrously  disproportioned  as  their 
beaks  were,  when  they  issued  as  embryos  from 
their  eggs.  They  liave  six  feet.  For  many 
years  they  were  chusiSed  by  the  savans  as  a 
genus  of  themselves,  the  Achlysia.  The  red 
Achlysia,  with  formidable  beaks  and  monstrous 
abdomens,  were,  fonnd  npon  tlie  backs  of 
Dytiscua  and  Hvdrophilus,  and  erected  into  a 
genos,  until  an  observer  taw  one  moult  and  be- 
come an  eieht-leeged  spider,  the  well  known  red- 
skater  of  toe  quiet  pools. 

But  what  are  his  skates  F  The  microscope 
shows  nothiog  but  tiny  hairs  npon  his  feet.  No 
naturalist  I  wot  of  has  answered,  or  for  that 
matter  asked,  this  question,  and  I  am  therefore 
left  to  my  own  conjectures.  The  snrfaoe 
globules  of  a  pool,  being  most  heated,  rariQed, 
and  eipanded  Dy  the  sun's  rays,  must  be  the 
lightest  and  largest,  and  the  layers  or  strata  of 
globules  just  below  the  surface  film  must  con- 
siat  of  smaller,  heavier,  and  colder  globules. 
Here,  theo,  is  my  guess.  The  red'skater-tioks, 
I  fancy,  entangle  a  sufficient  number  of  therela- 
tirelv  la^  and  light  globules  in  their  feet- 
bristles  to  bear  their  weight,  and  then  borne  on 
aerial  skates,  send,  8art,  and  whirl  abont  at 
will.  The  black  half-wings  {Hydrometra)  pro- 
hably  run  npon  the  waters  in  a  similar  way. 
Tha  Bydrachna  cmenta,  or  blood-apidor,  it  most 
striking  when  seen  npon  the  pools,  is  not  so 
beautiAd  under  inspection  as  the  map-water- 
tick,  a  globular  spider  (Hydrachnageographica), 
whose  markings  are  map-lite,  and  whose  oolonr 
is  polished  black  with  red  spots. 

The  wolf-pirate  and  the  wolf-fisher  (Lyoosa 
piratica  and  Licosa  piscatoria),  are  also  skaters. 
Having  merely  translated  tbem,  I  am  innocent, 
I  may  remark  by  the  tray,  of  giving  the  spiders 
these  shocking  names,  and  half  suspect  the 
savans  who  invented  tiiem  hoped  when  they 
did  it  that  the  spider-wolves  would  never  resent 
them,  being  ignorant  of  the  dead  languages. 
Among  tlte  fox  or  cra^  spiders  (Dobmedea) 
occur  toe  crafty  fringes  (D.  frimbriat«»)-;-BpiderB 
which  And  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire  very 
much  to  their  liking.  No  naturalist  seems  to 
have  observed  tbe  feet  (tarsi)  of  the  aemi- 
aquatic  insects  and  Aranedea,  to  asoertain  if 
there  is  any  pecoliarity  of  formation  common  to 
all  tbe  skaters  which  enables  them  to  perform 
their  feats,  "  Several  of  the  semi-acpatic  spe- 
cies," says  Mr.  BlackweJi,  "belonging  to  the 
genera  Lycosa  and  Dolomedes  run  ^Tesaly  on 
the  auface  of  water,  and  even  descend  spontane- 
oosly  beneath  it,  the  time  during  which  thej 
can  respire  when  immersed  depen£ng  npon  the 
snpply  of  air  confined  by  the  ctrcumamtdent 
liquid  among  the  hairs  with  which  they  are- 
clothed." 

Readers  into  whose  bands  books  like  Black- 
well's  Bjslory  of  the  Spiders  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  rarely  fall,  may  feet  curious  to  see  a 
specimen  of  the  sort  of  description  of  a  Spider 
which  the  present  state  of  scicutifia  opinion 
approves  ana  requires ;  and  I  feel  tempt«d  to 
extract  his  description  of  the  wolf-pirate  to 
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please  then,  but  I  should  be  obliged  to  aocom- 
panj  it  «ith  a  gloasaiy,  or  tronglatioii,  and 
therefore  prefer  trring  their  patienoe  with  the 
tranalation  only.  Moreover,  I  most  epue  them 
the  list  of  ajnonynu  and  referenoes.  The 
reader  who  disliiea  oiinute  desoriptiona  may  be 
sraterol  for  it  when  comparing  apedmens  on  the 
banks  of  a  pond. 

Lroosia  piratica :  Length  of  the  female,  seven- 
twentieths  of  an  inoh;  length  of  head-cbeat, 
three-twentieths;  breadth, one-iiintb;breadth of 
the  bodj,  one-eighth ;  length  of  a  bind  leg,  one- 
hidf ;  length  oTa  I«^  oE  the  third  pair  aeven- 
twentieths. 

The  intervening  ejes  of  the  fore  row  are 
larger  Uum  the  side  ouea.  The  head-chest  is 
glosKV,  of  a  jellowisb-brown  colour,  with  a 
broad  brown  band  Ungtiiwiae  on  each  side,  and 
a  small  cleft  one  of  the  same  hue  in  the  middle, 
whiob  ends  at  the  hind  indentation;  the  side 
margins  being  fumiahed  with  hairs  of  biiUiant 
whiteness.  Tiie  pincers,  or  fangs,  are  Htrong, 
conical,  armed  witn  teeth  on  the  inner  surface, 
and,  witb  the  lower  jaws,  are  of  a  red-btown 
colour,  the  latter  being  the  paler.  The  lip  is  of 
a  dark-brown  hue  in  the  middle,  and  has  a 
reddish-brown  tint  at  the  tides  and  at  the  end. 
The  breast  is  heart-shaped,  and  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  colour.  The  legs  are  provided  with 
haiia  and  spines,  and  are  of  a  greenish-brown 
hoe,  with  the  exception  of  the  feet,  or  claws, 
which  have  a  reddish-brown  tint ;  the  thighs 
are  the  palest,  sometimes  presenting  an  appear- 
ance of^rings.  The  feelers  have  a  greenish- 
brown  colour,  the  toe-joint  excepted,  wiiioh  has 
a  reddish-brown  hue.  The  body  is  huxj,  convex 
aboT^  projecting  over  the  base  of  the  head- 
chest  ;  the  oolour  of  the  upon  part  is  brown, 
with  a  yellowish-brown  band  in  the  middle  of 
the  fore  part,  extending  more  than  a  third  of  its 
length;  the  side  margins  of  this  band  lae  bor- 
derad  by  white  lines,  which  pass  beyond  its 
extremity,  and  meet  in  a  }>oint ;  on  each  side  of 
the  hind  part  there  Is  a  series  of  brilliautly  white 
spots,  both  of  which  converge  towards  the 
spinners;  the  sides  are  thickly  mottled  with 
white;  and  the  underpart  has  a  pale-brown 
hue;  the  reproductive  oigana  are  of  a  dark 
teddish-brown  colour ;  and  that  of  the  gill-lids  ia 
y^ow. 

The  sexes  are  similar  in  oolour,  but  the  male, 
which  is  the  smaller,  has  the  forearm-joint  of 
the  feelers  longer  than  the  elbow-joiut,  and 
slightlv  curred  downwards ;  the  toe-joint  bos  a 
reodisa-brown  hue^  and  is  ov^  bombed,  and 
hairy  ontaide,  soooped  within,  comprising  the 
feelers,  which  are  moderately  deveToped,  very 
complicated  in  structure,  and  of  a  dark  reddish- 
brown  oolour. 

Lycoaa  piratica  frequents  marshes  and  the 
margins  of  pools ;  it  runs  rapidly  upon  the  sor- 
bot  of  water  even  when  encumbered  with  its 


itself  among  the  leaves  of  aqaatio  plants,  the 
air,  confined  by  the  cironmambieut  water  amon^ 


fo  remain  immersed  for  a  oonsideiable  period  of 

In  Tone,  the  female  deposits  bom  eighty  to 
one  hundred  eggs  in  a  gloWat  ooeoon  of  com- 
pact white  silk  encircled  by  a  narrow  sone  of  a 
slighter  texture,  which  meaiores  about  one-fifth 
of  an  inch  aoross- 

Such  is  Mr.  Blaokwell's  descrip&in  of  this 
spinning,  skating  pirate  of  the  pools.  As  a  treat 
for  those  who  l£e  them,  I  stxing  together  a  few 
of  the  words  I  have  translated :  "  Cephalo- 
thorax,  bifid,  faloes,  stemom,  tarsi,  annuU,  palpi, 
digital,  and  bronchial  operoula,"  Sec  When 
comnleted,  his  work  will  contain  two  or  titnt 
hnndred  folio  pages  of  these  minute  deaorip- 

The  sUvcT  spider  (Argyroneta  aqnatica)  ia  pre- 
eminentlji  the  water  spider.  The  skating  spiders, 
and  scorpions  (LycosaandUolomedes.G^dracbna 
and  Nepa),  red-dcks,  and  ash-half  wings,  ought 
to  be  distinguished  from  their  congeners  which 
actually  live  in  the  water,  for  their  otganisation 
ia  very  different.  The  spiders  living  in  the  earth 
differ  from  those  on  it,  and  the  spMers  living  on 
the  water  from  those  in  it. 

The  water  spidere  proper  are  tlie  least  known 
of  all  spiders,  not  merely  to  the  outer  woild  of 
readers,  but  to  the  inner  world  of  ohscrvets. 
Certain  small  spiders,  such  as  Erigone  atra  and 
Lavignia  frontata,  living  like  the  Dutch,  many 
of  the  f  renob,  uid  not  a  few  of  the  British 
nations,  in  cold  winter  lodgings  (hybernacula) 
which  are  liable  to  be  inundated,  can  support 
life  for  many  days  in  the  water.  They  do  not 
prefer  it  ToIuntArilv,  and  are  not  built  to  live  on 
it,  or  breathe  in  it,  like  their  congeners  who  skim 
over  its  surface  or  dive  into  its  depths.  They 
have  nothing  of  the  organisation  of  the  spiders 
who  are  bom  and  brod  in  the  water,  fint  as 
there  ate  Qsh  who  can  soivive  beins  left  high 
and  dry  for  hours  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  or 
which  have  been  constructed  for  ponds  becoming 
periodically  dry,  and  as  there  are  crabs  living 
perpetually  in  wet  holes  which  yet  are  fitted  for 
climbing  trees  in  search  of  the  nuts  u^on  which 
th^  feed,  there  are  spiders  insured  against  floods 
bytuepeculiaritieso/theirstmcture.  Thepropec 
water  spiders  can  hold,  in  the  hair  of  th^  bodies, 
a  ooating  of  air  to  supply  theii  breathing  holei 
whilst  uiey  are  under  the  water,  but  the  flood 
spiders  have  no  such  faculty,  and  what  they  have 
instead  is  one  of  the  aeerets  of  this  form  ol  life. 
The  fishes  and  crustaceans  which  can  live  a  long 
time  out  of  the  water  have  been  found  to  be  pro- 
vided with  sponge-like  apparatus  adapted  for 
keeping  Uidc  gills  moist  while  exposed  to  eva- 

Ur.  Bhickwell  verified  the  power  of  Erigone 
atra  to  remain  alive  under  water  by  decisive  ex- 
periments. On  trying  to  drovo  this  small 
spider  with  a  view  to  measuring  it,  he  wsa 
astonished  to  find  it,  after  two  days  immersion, 
as  lively  and  vigorous  as  ever.  This  occurrence 
induced  him  to  submerge  a  number  of  speciniens 
of  both  sexes  in  a  glass  vessel  with  perpendicu- 
kr  sides,  en  the  list  of  October,  183S,  and 
the  huis  with'whu^  it  is  olothed,  enabling  ft  j  keep  them  submerged  until  the  i!2ndof  Novem- 
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energies  imsiupended.  Some  iudividuala  of 
other  species,  after  six,  fourteen,  or  twentj'- 
eiglit  davs,  be  hu  foond  exerciung  their  foae- 
tioQS  ana  spinning  their  liuea,  ai  if  mejr  were  in 
the  air.  ManjiiLUvidnals  of  other  spectea,  how- 
ever, hare  not  snrviTed  OTeii  for  a  single  honr. 
Bat  certaiiL  epeoiea  of  spidero,  uuloubtedl;, 
can  live  a  long  time  under  water  without 
being  adapted  for  it  bj  an^  known  peculiarities 
of  organisation.  How  this  is  done,  and  whether 
or  no  bj  a  power  of  eztiaoting  reapirable  aii 
from  w^£r  u  one  of  the  manv  pnutes  whir*- 
still  ohallenge  the  ingennitj  ana  mquisltioua 
natnialists. 

The  obserrer  of  the  pools,  while  noticing  bow 
the  skaters  send  along  bj  sooceasiTe  poshes  of 
the  legs  with  long  braks  or  long  toon  to  seise 
their  pre;,  will  sometimes  be  startled  b;  a  flash 
of  poBshed  silrer  just  under  the  aurfaoe  of  the 
VBler.    Of   conne  he  fancies  it  is  the  silver 
spider.    But  it  is  far  more  like!;  to  be  the  boat 
Bj,  the  back-swimmer  (Natonecta).     This  half- 
wing  (Uemiptera)  has.  Eke  the  water  spider,  the 
faonl  tj  of  coTering  his  bodj  with  a  silver;  plating 
of  air.    tiding  upon  tils  back,  be  br<»the3 
the  extremitj  of   bis  abdomen,  which  is  si 
roiinded  b;  a  circular  paUsade  of  bristles  resting 
upon  the  surface  of  tbe  watery  and,  watching 
in  tbe  stream  beneath  him  and  air  above  him,  he 
ia  read;  to  dart  in  an;  direction  to  escape  an 
enem;  or  seize  a  victim,  with  a  few  stio£ea  of 
his  oars.    Notonecta  and  Arg;ronetaaretw( 
a  trade,  although  thej  differ  widel;  in  their 
ganisation. 

The  eyes  of  the  silver  spider  are  disposed 
crosswise  on  tbe  fore  part  of  the  head-chest,  in 
two  rows,  the  intervemng  ones  of  tbe  fore  row 

Silaced  on  a  small  prommence  being  smallest, 
arming  with  those  of  the  hind  row  an  unequal 
foor-sided  figure  (trapezoid),  whose  shortest  side 
is  in  front ;  each  side-pair  being  set  obliquel;  on 
a  tubercle.  Tbe  lower  iaw  is  powerful,  rounded 
at  tbe  end,  and  inclined  towards  the  bp.  The 
lip  is  long,  triangular,  dilated  at  the  base,  and 
rounded  at  the  apex.  Legs  robust;  the  first 
pair  is  the  longest,  then  the  fourth,  the  third 
pair  being  the  suoitest. 

Length  of  the  female,  nine-twentietbs  of  an 
inch ;  length  of  the  head-chest,  one-fifthj  breadth, 
three-twentieths ;  breadth  of  the  abdomen,  oue- 
fiftb:  length  of  a  fore-leg,  three-fifths;  length 
of  a  lee  of  the  third  pair,  nine-twentieths. 

Each  side  pair  of  ^es  is  set  oblique]]^  on  a  tu- 
beroKbntaRDOtneir.  Theliead-aliertiagLMa;, 
coDoreMed  befbn,  bombed  at  t^  fore  part,  some- 
wh^  depressed  on  the  sides,  which  are  marked 
with  furrows  convetging  towarda  the  middle, 
and  sUghtL;  hair; :  the  pincers  or  fangs  are 
powerfol,  conioal,  vertical,  divergent  at  £e  ex- 
tremit;,  and  armed  with  three  teeth  on  the  fore, 
and  two  on  the  hind  side  of  tbe  space  which 
receives  the  fang  when  in  a  state  of  repose ;  the 
lower  jaws  are  strong  and  slightl;  inclined  to- 
wards the  lip,  which  is  triangnlar,  and  rounded 
at  tho  topj  the  breast  is  lieart-ehaped  aad 


densely  coveted  with  long  hair;  tbe  legs  are 
amplv  supplied  with  hairs,  those  on  the  third 
and  fonrui  pairs  being  the  longest  and  most 
abundant ;  eaoh  foot  is  terminated  b;  three . 
claws ;  the  two  superior  ones  are  curved  and 
deepl;  coombed  (pectenated),  and  tbe  inferior 
one  is  bent  nearits  base ;  the  feeleo  areslendcr 
and  bare  a  curved  peotenated  claw  at  their  es- 
tremity.  These  parts  are  of  a  dark-brown  colour, 
faintly  tinged  with  red ;  the  fangB,  lower  jaw,  lip, 
and  breasC  being  tbe  darkest.  The  body  is  e^- 
shaped,  broader  at  the  fore  than  at  the  hind 
end,  bombed  above,  projecting  over  the  base  of 
the  head-chest ;  it  is  densely  covered  with  hairs, 
those  on  the  under  part  being  much  the  longest 
and  is  of  an  olive-brown  colour:  four  minute 
circular  depressions  of  a  darker  hue  situated  on 
the  upper  part  describe  a  quadrilateral  Sguie 
whose  foremost  side  is  the  ahorteat. 

Tbe  seies  resemble  each  other,  but  the  male 
is  decidedly  the  lar^.  Aigyronetn  aquatica 
lives  most  of  its  life  In  the  watar.    Looking 


It  constructs  beneath  the  sui&ce  i 
water,"  u,ji  Mr.  Blackwell,  "  a  dome-shaped 
cell,  in  which  is  pUoed  its  cocoon  of  white  sillc, 
of  a  compact  texture  and  lenticular  form  [a  lens- 
like  or  doubly-bombed  forcil  containing  from 
eighty  to  a  hnndred  spherical  eggs,  of  a  yellow 
colour,  not  a^utiuated  togethu:.  This  cell  is 
supported  in  a  vertical  positioo,  the  open  part 
being  directed  downwards,  by  lines  of  silk  con- 
necting it  with  aonatic  plants,  and  as  it  com- 
prises a  consideraMe  quantity  of  atmospheric 
air,  the  spider  can  at  all  times  occupy  it  with- 
out experiencing  the  least  inoonTeueaca.  In 
swunmmg  and  diving  Aigyroneta  aqoatica  w- 
snmes  an  inverted  posititm,  and  is  m<ae  or  leas 
enveloped  in  air  confined  by  the  circumambient 
water  among  the  hairs  with  whiob  it  is  clothed, 
the  supply  Being  always  more  abundant  on  the 
under  thsik  on  the  upper  part,  in  consequence  of 
the  greater  length  and  density  of  the  nairs  dis- 
tributed over  i^  surface. 

This  species  is  found  in  pocda  and  ditobea  in 
various  parte  of  EngLud.  It  i>  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire,  bom 
which  localit;  a  pair  was  transported  to  Gnunp- 
sall  Hall,  near  Manchester,  in  the  summer  of 
1S33.  £acb  individual  was  enclosed  in  a  small 
tin  box,  and  neither  of  them  appeared  to  suffer 
materially  &om  the  confinement.  After  a  lapse 
often  days,  during  which  period  Ulot  were  with. 
out  water,  the;  speedily  formed  a  dome-ahaped 
cell  beneath  the  surface  attaching  it  to  the  side 
of  tbe  glass,  bv  means  of  nmneionB  alken  linos, 
and  bemg  well  supplied  with  insects,  it  lived  in 
this  state  of  captivity  till  the  oommenoement  of 
winter,  when,  on  the  temperature  of  the  room 
in  which  it  was  kept  becoming  mnoh  more 
reduced,  it  entered  the  cell,  and  remained  there 
in  a  state  of  torpidity,  with  its  head  downwards. 
A  gentleman  on  a  nsit  at  the  house,  whose  oa- 
riosit;  to  exajnine  the  spider  minntel;  in  iti 
hybernaculum  wia  greater  thaii  his  prudence, 
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inclined  tlie  class  so  much  that  the  ait  escaped 
from  the  cell,  tlie  water  fiowed  in,  and  before 
information  of  the  circnmstanoe  was  given  the 
dormant  inmate  had  perished.  This  catastrophe 
admita  of  an  easj  explanation :  for  the  toi^id 
Bpider  conid  not  make  another  cell,  and  yiea 
tnerefore  found  dravrned. 

I  recentlj  obtained  and  kept  a  water  spider, 
and  my  observations  may  help  to  complete  those 
recorded  by  Mr.  Blackwell.  One  beautiful  morn- 
ing last  September,  exploring  the  river  banks 
above  Lewea,  in  Sussex,  witn  a  party  of  natu- 
ralists, I  detected  an  Argyronetft  in  abcttleful  of 
fresh-water  plants  belonging  to  one  of  my  com- 
rades. This  silvery  spider  one  of  ua  kept  for 
Bereral  weeks  in  a  Bmall  bottle,  and  it  also  soon 
formed  acell  for  it  self,  but  one  somewhat  different 
from  the  dome-shaped  bell  of  the  books.  Just 
under  the  snrfece  Dt  the  water  it  formed  an  oblong 
egg-shaped  babble  of  air  about  sii-eichths  of 
an  inch  long  and  five-eightha  broad.  The  wall 
of  the  air-bubble  was  not  formed  of  aiik  from 
the  spinners  but  of  a  saliva  or  secretion  from 
the  month.  This  fact  I  obaerred  particolarly, 
and  several  pairs  of  yonncer  eyea  thwi  mine  con- 
firmed my  observations.  When  going  oat  of  tiiis 
bubble  tbe  spider  was  very  carefm  to  open  a 
passage,  not  beneath,  but  at  the  side,  in  the  wall, 
without  allowing  the  air  to  escape,  and  it  was 
equally  cautious  in  entering — issuing  and  enter- 
ing alowly,  so  as  to  give  the  wall  time  to 
close  up  the  hole  which  it  did  by  contract- 
ing upon  it.  This  observation  of  mice,  I 
Bunmit,  seems  to  show  that  the  water  spider 
has  a  facnlty  never  suspected  before  of  lorm- 
ing  aa  air-bubble  in  the  water.  This  air 
hubblo  is  not  temporary,  but  fixed  and  per- 
manent, and  is  a  home.  The  bubble-home  is 
not  blown,  it  is  made,  the  secretion  forming  the 
wall,  and  the  spider  carrying  successive  supplies 
of  gas  from  Uie  surface  aown  into  it.  Does  the 
silver  solder  make  two  ditferent  dwellings — one 
a  cup-liVe-web,  woven  by  the  spinnen,  and  used 
a«  a  hatohing-neat  or  nursery,  and  the  other  an 
e^-shaped  bubble,  the  wall  of  which  is  secreted 
hy  the  mouth,  which  is  Dsed  as  a  bunting-lodge, 
or  pirate'aretJeatF 

Notonecta  and  Argyroneta  and  other  inaeots 
and  spidera  can  ailver-plate  themselves  with  air, 
as  I  have  repeatedly  said,  bv  fastening  globules 
■  ofit  to  the  hairs  of  their  bodies,  and,  long  as 
this  fact  has  been  noticed,  no  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  it  has  jet  been  given,  if  the  task 
has  ever  been  attempted.  The  light  passing 
through  the  water  is  reftected  by  the  air-gTobnlea, 
and  hence,  probably,  the  brilliance.  But  the 
facta  are  well  worthy  of  investigation  and  ex- 
planation. Everybody  baa  noticed  the  effect  of 
water  in  deepening  the  colour  of  hair;  a  cheve- 
lure  which  from  uie  mixture  of  white  is  grey 
when  dry,  looking  brown  when  wet.  Observers 
have  recorded  their  admiration  of  tbe  changes 
in  the  appearance  of  the  water-hly  and  lotus 
when  spnnkled  or  immersed.  Water  rolls  off 
tile  upper  anrface  of  the  leaf  of  the  lily,  and 
when  the  leaf  is  pressed  down,  tie  water  per- 
forates it  through  the  stonutt*.-    If  the  leaf  is 


held  under  the  water  at  an  angle  of  fortr-five 
degrees,  the  dark  purple  leaf  of  the  red  lily 
seems  to  become  of  a  pinkish  hue,  the  dark  or 
bluish-green  leaf  of  the  white,  pink,  and  blue 
lilies,  becomes  emerald  rreen— tns  intensity  of 
the  hues  varying  with  Uie  angle  at  which  the 
immersed  leaf  is  seen.  Under  the  water  the 
lotua-Ieaf  reflects  light  tike  a  mirror  of  polished 
metal,  When  water  is  thrown  uponthe  surface 
of  a  floating  leaf  it  flows  off  like  a  pool  of  quick- 
silver, reflecting  light  from  the  whole  of  its 
lower  surface.  This  fact  has  furnished  a  com- 
parison to  a  Mahratta  poet ;  for  singing  of  the 
virtuous  man  he  says  : 

Ha  is  not  ernl»ved  by  »nylmt  wliatover; 
By  tlia  stain  of  passion  be  ii  not  soiled — 
As  in  the  water,  yet  unwot  by  tbe  water, 
Ii  tbe  1o(ns-ltaf. 
"On  examining  carefully  into  the  cause  of 
tbiB,"saj8  Dr.  George  Buiat,  of  Bombay,  "I 
found  the  lotus-leaf  covered  with  short  micro- 
scopic papille  which  entangle  the  air  and  estab- 
lish an  air  plate  over  the  whole  surfaoe,  with 
which,  in  reality,  the  water  never  comes  in  con- 
tact  at    all."     A   little    floating    water-plant, 
abounding  in  the  shallow  tanks  of  Bombay, 
called  Festia,  and  resembling  common  endive, 
when  pushed  under  the  water  looks  like  a  tiny 
mass  of  bomished  silver.    This  repelling  power 
of  leaves  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  the  pearl- 
lustre  of  dew. 

When  diving-birds  dash  into  tbe  water,  this 
sUverr  lustre  gleams  upon  tlieir  backs  and  win?s. 
Dr,  Buist  does  not  think  this  ia  owing  to  tne 
presence  of  oil  or  grease,  but  to  an  air-plate  re- 
pelling the  water  and  preventing  it  from  coming 
mto  contact  with  tbe  featheia.  Is  the  preening, 
that  operation  which  is  so  carefully  performed 
by  water-fowl,  a  process  of  preparing  the  fibres 
01  the  feathers  for  entangling  air  ?  Tue  reQexion 
is  the  proof  of  non-contact.  This  is  the  water- 
proof process  of  nature,  which,  instead  of  ob- 
stmcting  respiration,  like  the  water-proof  con- 
trivances of  man,  promotes  it.  Thus  this 
faculty,  it  appears,  of^  entangling  air  is  common 
to  the  hair  of  certain  plants  and  animals,  pro- 
ducing lovely  apparitions  in  the  water  of  silvet^ 
insects,  spiders,  leaves,  and  birds.  What  is  it 
which  gives  this  power  to  hairs  and  feathers  P 
Have  the  hairs  an  electrical  attraction  for  glo- 
bules of  oxygen  gas  F 


TRATELLEBS'  TALIS, 

Tbatsilzbjs'  Tales  have  always  been  notori- 
ous for  their  lies.  And  no  wonder.  For  ever 
since  PUny — the  Dluatrious  Pliny  he  is  generally 
called— catalogued  the  most  monstrous  fables 
he  could  get  hold  of,  and  set  them  down  aa 
actualities,  living,  proved,  and  true,  erery  early 
traveller  seemed  to  thiiik  it  his  duty  to  confirm  all 
that  the  Illustrioua  had  declared  to  be  sound 
science  and  the  best  wisdom,  and  in  manv  in- 
stances clinched  bis  oonOrmation  of  the  wildest 
imposaibilitiea  hy  these  words;  "These  eyes  did 
see."    No  one  liked  to  be  outdone,  «  to  con- 
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curiMCtdmu.] 

EeS3  tbat  he  had  not  seen  aa  mucli  aa  his  neizh- 
bouTS,  so  all  bid  against  eaoli  otlier  for  Uie 
most  tremendoos  and  veU-conditianed  false- 
tuXMls  their  brains  could  devise ;  &nd  for  cen- 
turies and  centuries  men  believed  in  anthro- 
pophajp.  vith  heads  eravinf^  beneath  their 
ahoulaen,  aad  folks  with  but  one  eje  in  the 
middle  of  their  foreheads,  and  in  unicoros  and 
basilisks  and  all  the  rest  of  the  fabulous  beasts 
vhich  made  evety  atep  of  foreign  travel  an 
heroic  adventure ;  and  there  was  no  one  found 
sceptical  or  bold  euough  to  deny  them. 

Travellers  also,  ou  the  other  hand,  seemed  to 
lie  Then  the;  told  the  truth.  Man;  of  Plicj's 
stories,  lon^  disbelieved,  have  turned  out  to  be 
not  mconsiatent  with  truth  whea  the  light  of 
modern  obserration.  and  modem  science  has 
been  cast  upon  them.  Herodotus  lav  for  ages 
under  the  ban  of  enormous  lying;  Out  later 
travellers  have  testified  in  one  or  two  instances 
to  the  truth  of  storiej  which  the  father  of  history 
reported  often  from  hearsay.  Two  modeni 
instances  we  may  quote.  Brace  «nd  Du  Cbaillu. 
Brace's  taks  were,  for  a  time,  as  utterly  disbe- 
lieved as  the  rodomontades  of  Baroa  Munchau- 
sen ;  but  later  authors  have  restored  his  memory 
to  credibility.  As  for  Du  Chaillu,  liia  testimony 
on  several  minor  points  etiU  hangs  in  suspense. 

There  is  a  sound  rule  kid  down  by  a  writer  ou 
the  Theory  of  ProbabiKties,  with  regard  to  what 
travellers'  stories  may  be  believed,  and  which  of 
them  disbelieved.  If,  is  thi3dictani,amanofgood 
chanu^ter  and  known  credibility  returns  from  a 
country  to  which  no  one  else  had  ever  penetrate^ 
and  tells  suck  stories  as  we  have  enumerated 
above,  we  ought  not  hastily  to  contradict  him ; 
because,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  repuKoant  to  the 
laws  of  organised  nature,  that  animals  in  human 
form  mav  exist  whose  heads  do  grow  in  an  unsual 
part  of  toe  body,  or  that  they  have  only  one  cen- 
tral eye  to  see  with,  he  ought  not  to  be  condemned 
until  ve  can  get  the  erii^nce  of  more  and  better 
witnesses  to  the  contrsij ;  in  other  words,  until 
other  travellers  bare  brought  back  more  likely 
stories  from  the  same  ref^ons.  Though  we  may 
doubt  to  tbe  fullest  extent,  we  ought  not,  in  the 
absence  of  all  actual  proof,  to  brand  the  forehead 
of  the  former  traveller  with  tbe  ugly  little  word 
of  four  letteta.  But  if  that  explorer  returns 
with  the  story  that  he  has  discovered  a  nation 
amongst  whom  two  and  two  make  five,  we  know 
him  at  once  for  aliar,andtreat  him  as  such  with- 
out any  discussion  whatever. 

In  obedience  to  the  fint  part  of  this  rule, 
therefore,  do  not  let  us  be  too  hard  on  our 
ancestors  (who  had,  let  as  say,  fine,  broad, 

Ctical  iaiagiDationa)  for  putting  &ith  in  such 
ks  as  thi^  of  Dr.  John  Bulwer,  with  the  neat 
little  title  of  AntbropomeUmorpbosis ;  or.  The 
Artificial  Changeling;  and  in  other  works,  that 
described  with  the  most  painful  minntenesa  and 
perfect  belief  monsters,  human  and  inhuman, 
and  natnnj  phenomena  of  tbe  roost  wildlv  ira- 

C'labie,  thooffh  not  physically  impossible  Itind. 
mtneieei  Uat  came  to  them  from  the  nether 
ends  of  die  earth  were  too  fen  to  enable  them 
to  pkj  one  off  sgaiuit  another,  to  enable  them 
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to  sum  up  the  evidence  concenung  tbe  most  in- 
credible traveller)'  tnles,  and  to  say  that  theii 
stories  are  false. 

There  was  Sir  John  Uandevile — or,  to  give 
him  his  proper  title  tmd  superscription,  "Jc^ 
Maundevile  Knyght  of  Inffeloed,  that  was  y 
bore  in  the  toon  of  Seynt  ^bons,  and  travelids 
abonte  in  the  wordle  in  manye  diverse  contreis 
to  se  merrailea  and  customes  of  countreis  and 
diversiteis  of  folkrs,  and  diverse  shap  of  men, 
and  of  beiatis,  and  all  the  merraiU  tbat  he  say 
be  wrot  and  tellith  in  this  book," — it  would  he 
hard  to  find  a  larger  collection  of  "  that  which 
is  not"  packed  up  in  a  smaller  compass  than 
what  the  worthy  and  honourable  knieht  wrote 
as  his  own  experiences.  Certainly  he  oas  some- 
times the  grace  to  fence  round  bis  assertions 
with  a  small  wire  nettinz,  such  as  "Thei  seyn 
(say),  or,  men  seyn,  but  Ihave  not  sene  it ;"  but 
tor  the  moat  part  the  reader  is  required  to  open 
wide  the  mouth  of  faith,  and  shut  close  the  eyes 
of  reason,  and  swallow,  without  wry  faces,  what' 
ever  the  knightly  traveller  presents  as  good  and 
wholesome  intellectual  food.  Sometimes  the  dish 
is  filled  with  the  faet  that  the  monks  of  the  Isle 
of  Cypress,  layinr  claim  to  one  half  of  the  True 
Cross,  possess  omy  that^in  which  the  good  thief 
Dysmas  was  hanged ;  or  that  the  True  Cross  was 
made  of  the  tree  whereof  Adam  eat  the  apple, 
and  which  we  modems  call  cypress;  or  that  a 
plate  of  gold  was  found  in  the  earth  beneath  the 
church  of  Saint  Sophia,  which  plate  of  gold  bore 
a  confession  of  the  Christian  faith  written  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  letters,  Ioda  before  the 
adventofthe  Christian  era.  Or  it  is  the  daughter 
of  "  Ypocras,"  who,  in  form  and  likeness  of  a 
dragon  a  hundred  fathoms  long,  yet  Uvea  in  an 
old  castle  in  a  cave,  and  shows  herself  twice  or 
thrice  in  the  year,  waiting  for  the  knight — 
hardier  than  the  Knight  of  Rhodes — who  shall 
kiss  her  on  the  mouth,  and  so  restore  her  to  her 
woman's  shape  again;  or  it  is  the  marvellous 
gravel  which  turns  all  manner  of  metal  into  f;;lasB, 
yet  which,  when  itself  coade  into  glass,  is  re- 
solved mtogrBvelagainLfreheated;  orlhedeadly 
monster.  Like  a  man-goat  homed,  who  talked  to 
a  holy  hermit  reasonably,  and  whose  head,  with 
its  two  horns,  was  sent  to  Alexandria  for  the 
mu<^  marvelling  of  all  beholders ;  or  the  Fbienix 
who,  at  theencL  of  every  five  hundred  years, 
comes  to  bum  himself  upon  the  altar  of  the 
Temjile  of  the  Sun  in  the  city  of  the  Sun,  be- 
coming, the  first  day  after  tbat  voluntary  crema- 
tion, a  worm,  on  the  second  a  bird  "  quick"  and 
perfect,  and  on  the  third  Qying  away  to  its  own 
native  land,  a  miracle  like  as  there  is  none  other; 
or  the  (^iples  of  Paradise,  which,  out  them  into 
as  many  pieces  or  "  gobbets"  as  you  will,  yet 
ever  show  the  sign  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  the 
midst  of  each ;  or  Adam's  f^ple  with  tbe  teeth 
marks  in  the  aide;  or  the  balm-trees  which 
must  he  cut  with  flbt  or  bone  by  Cliristiaa 
men,  for  if  cut  with  iron  all  the  strength  and 
manhood  of  the  pruner  will  be  taken  from  him, 
and  if  by  the  "  Sarazines"  all  the  virtue  and 
flavour  01  the  tree  will  be  lost ;  or  the  serpents 
of  Sicily  which  obligingly  settle  all  reg^tration 
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mistakea  of  a  oertain  kind,  G:ir,  if  the  children 
presented  to  them  are  the  cliiUrcn  of  the  lavful 
ovneta  the;  "  gon  aboute  hem,  and  don  hem 
non  barme,"  but  if  thej  are  of  Mae,  of  nn- 
aTowedparentaeej"theSerpentes  bjtenheoi  and 
enrenyme  hem.  Wbich  Sir  John  Mandevile 
sajB  was  a  convenient  waj  for  suspicious  men  to 
prove  "  zif  the  children  bea  here  owne." 

These  are  marvels  enongh  gnrelj,  which  the  tra- 
velledkiiightcftUsonnsto believe;  butmorere- 
raun  behind.  There  wsa  the  chnrch  of  Saint 
Catherine,  to  which  once  every  year  assembled 
Ibtre  flocks  of  crows,  choughs,  and  other  fowls 
of  the  country,  briapng  olive-branches  in  their 
beaks,  wbereoy  the  monks  had  ever  full  store  of 
oil  withontthepain  of  seeking;  and  the  withered 
tree  of  the  desert,  which  tamed  hare  and  leafless 
when  tbe  Tragedy  of  Calvary  was  done,  but 
which  is  to  bnrat  ont  into  glad  bloom  and 
verdure  as  noon  as  a  Prince  from  the  West  shall 
wintbeLandof  Fromiaebythe  help  of  Christian 
men.  And  the  table  of  black  wood  whereon 
was  painted  an  inutce  of  Our  Ladj  that  ouce 
nsed  to  tnm  into  flesn  on  certain  occasions,  but 
whence  now  drips  only  oil,  which,  if  kept  above 
a  vear,  becomes  good  flesh  and  btood.  And  the 
"Castle  of  the  Sparrhawk,"  with  the  bright 
Iiodv  of  Faeiy  that  keepeth  it,  which  apairow- 
hawK,  if  any  man  shall  wake,  then  watch  for 
seven  days  and  eeven  nights  alone  and  sleepless, 
to  turn  sWl  the  Ladj  give  the  first  wish  that 
he  may  wisb  of  earthly  things ;  "  and  that 
hathe  been  proved  often  tymes,  says  Bir  John, 
givineasevideQce  the  histories  of  two  successful 
watchers,  one  of  whom  wished  an  nnholv  thing 
and  was  mined,  bnt  the  other  desired  the  mo- 
derate bliss  of  thririne  in  merchandise,  and  be- 
came ao  rich  that  he  %iew  not  the  hundredth 
part  of  that  he  had.  A  third,  a  Knight  of  the 
Temple,  wished  a  pnrse  of  gold  never  failing, 
which  tbe  Lady  granted,  but  telling  him  at 
the  same  time  that  be  had  wished  the  destruc- 
tion of  bis  order,  "for  the  trust  and  the  affiance 
of  that  Furs,  and  for  tbe  grete  Fryde  that  thei 
scbolde  haven,"  Henwebave  the  very  doubtfnl 
story  of  male  and  female  diamonds  marrying 
and  bearing  children  like  living  and  sensible 
creatures;  which  children  increase  and  grow 
year  by  year  as  Sir  John  has  proved  for  himself. 
"  I  have  often  tymes  assayed  that  zif  a  man  kepe 
hem  with  a  litylle  of  the  Roche,  and  wete  hem 
with  May  Dew  ofte  sithes,  they  schulle  growe 
eveiyche  Zeer:  and  the  smale  wole  wcicn 
Crete ;"  followed  by  a  liat  of  the  virtues  of  the 
diamond,  not  one  word  of  which  contains  the 
very  smallest  per-centa^  of  truth  or  likelihood. 

Sir  John  believes  in  the  Amazons  with 
their  self-mutilatiDn,  and  hatred  of  men  and 
lawful  marriage  (was  that  Amazonian  fable 
a  satire  or  a  prophecy  f),  in  the  Ethiopian  folk 
who  have  but  one  foot,  yet  that  so  large,  that 
when  they  lie  down  they  hold  it  up  as  an  umbrella 
between  them  and  tbe  son ;  in  tlie  serpent-eaters 
of  "  Tracoda,"  who  have  no  honest  speech  like 
ordinary  men,  but  who  "  bissen  as  Beipentea 
don;"  mthedog-headedinhabitantsoftheishmd 
of  Nanunera,  with  their  wealth  of  jewels  and 


their  cannibal  propensities;  in  the  two-headed 
geese  of  the  "  Bilha"  isle,  where  fiirthermore  is 
the  lake  which  was  nude  bv  the  tears  that 
Adam  and  Eve  wept  during  the  hundred  years 
when  they  sat  on  the  mountain,  grieving  over 
their  expulsion;  in  the  one-eyed  people;  in  the 

ale  with  eyes  in  their  ahoolders  and  no 
9 ;  in  the  people  with  no  noses,  and  in  the 
people  with  sach  big  lips  that  they  shadow  their 
fsces  when  they  sleep  in  the  sun ;  in  the  pigmy 

Seople,  and  the  long-eared  people— ears  fefling 
own  to  their  knees ;  and  the  horse-footM 
people;  and thefour'footedpeople;  andingood 
fat  comely  hens,  woolly  like  sheep  and  destitute 
of  featheis ;  with  other  wonders  of  as  startling 
character  and  outrageous  dimensions.  So  here 
was  one  traveller  with  his  wallet  fall  of  tales, 
and  pray  how  much  of  truth  among  them  F 

The  book  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  The  Spanish 
Mandevile  of  Myracles :  or,  tbe  Garden  of  Oo- 
rious  FlowerB,i8  not  far  nehind  the  elder  brother. 


mothers  and  distracted  fathers;  the  most  iosig^ 
nifioant  of  which  are  tour,  five,  six,  seven,  or 
so,  full-f^wn  lusty  children  brought  into  the 
world  within  a  few  moments  of  each  other;  the 
tale  gradually  increasing  up  to  seventy  well- 
proportioued  childron ;  then  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  perfect  little  human  beings,  each  the  biy- 
ness  of  one's  Snger ;  and  lastly  culminating  m 
Lady  Mai^ret's  tremendoos  essay  in  this  di- 
rection—that Lady  Margaret  of  Holland,  iriio 
had  three  hundred  and  ninety-six  babies,  "  about 
the  bignesse  of  little  raise,"  all  at  once.  Which 
mice  or  babes  were  baptised  by  one  Quido,  the 
SoSrogan  of  Utrecht,  the  males  bv  the  name  of 
John,  and  the  females  by  that  of  Elisabeth— all, 
happily  for  Lady  Margaret  and  her  husband, 
Herman  of  Henneberg,  dyio^  the  same  day. 
Ajid  while  on  this  delicate  subject,  tbe  Spaniah 
Mandevile  tells  of  the  extraordmary  habit  of 
the  Neapolitan  women,  who  nevet:  bring  a  baby 
into  the  world  without  giving  it  one  or  two  littu 
beasts  like  toads,  as  precursors  of  the  higher 
organisation,  which  little  beasts,  if  they  touch 
the  earth,  the  poor  woman  dies  forthwith  j 
beside  other  accounts  of  infant  elephants,  ser- 
pents, centaurs,  ferrets,  devils,  &o.,  delivered  up 
to  the  fond  parent's  arms,  in  place  of  the  or- 
thodox bundle  of  clothes  and  violet  powder 
which  every  mother  in  her  heart  bedieves  is  to  be 
tbe  future  wonder  of  the  world.  Then  we  hjive 
all  Pliny's  and  Sir  John's  ethnological  lies 
gravely  repeated — with  additions ;  and  the  same 
extraordinary  inability  to  distinguish  between 
men  and  monkey  formularised  into  a  seientiflc 
fact;  and  the  pigmies,  and  the  cran^  and  the 
Amazons,  and  the  one-eyed,  and  the  tng-footed, 
and  the  horse^footed,  the  tailed,  the  dog-headed, 
and  the  eigbt-toed — this  octave  of  toes  tnming 
backward  at  pleasure ;  and  tbe  double-tonroM 
men  of  the  miraculous  island  where  ti>e  diildren 
use  sundry  big  fowl  as  their  horses,  and  where 
the  poet  might  have  found  his  Utopia  and  tiu 
Arab  his  gardens  of  Aden  realised ;  and  the  dmh 
who  live  for  forty  days  and  moie  without  drink- 
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ing ;  and  tue  sunte  meaBnnoK  ten  or  twelve 
feet ;  and  the  loDg-liTed  men  of  Pandora,  whoae 
term  is  somewkeie  about  two  or  three  hundred 
jeais,  and  whose  hair  in  Tonth  is  hoar;  and 
era;,  bnt  in  manhood  black  and  brilliant ;  and 
Qie  men  who  can  make  themselves  young  again— 
joU;  old  fellows  of  a  hundred  and  more  cliutging 
all,  even  to  their  verj  nails,  and  coming  out 
snddenlj  as  pjuinp  and  brisk  as  tbe^  were  at 
aeventeen.  This  marvel  the  Spanish  Man- 
devile  TOuohea  for  as  havioK  known  bj  his  own 
knowledge  in  the  year  1531,  when  a  "  cente- 
narian" of  Toranto  one  da^  cast  his  shrivelled 
old  iVin  l^e  a  snake,  holding  his  place  for  fiftj 
years  among  the  gc^en  yonth  of  liis  time,  then 
soddedj  becoming  old  and  decrepid,  and  in 
colour  "  like  the  roote  of  a  withered  tree."  Also, 
he  endorses  the  storj  of  the  Indian,  three 
hundred  and  fort;  years  old,  who  had  four  times 
renewed  his  youth,  and  was  then,  in  the  year 
1E30,  in  the  very  prime  and  vigoor  of  manhood. 
But  this  little  iuatanoe  of  longevity  is  not  nearfy 
ao  wonderful  as  Bemis's  delightfal  bit  of  ei- 
trave^ance  in  Orlando  Inamorato,  that  makes 
one  warrior  kill  a  foe  with  such  ^iU  and 
delioaej  that  the  slain,  ntterly  onconacious  of 
his  departnre  from  this  life,  fights  awaj  ae 
doughtily  as  ever : 

He,  with  hta  Mehion  aimed  lo  wsU  tlie  hlow, 
And  sevei'd  with  aach  art  tbe  Pagan  Ibe, 
That  still,  u  one,  th«  nparate  parts  adher'il. 
And  stUI,  entire,  anhnit,  tbe  man  appear'd ; 
And  as  the  Umbi,  while  warm  in  action,  tsal 
Ho  sense  of  Bngniih  from  tliewonndlnK  steel; 
So  the  fiwee  luiigU,  with  visoor  yet  vnbrokc^ 
Fought  on,  tiaoagh  dead,  meonsdoaa  of  tbe  stroke. 
Tritons  and  mermaids  of  course  then  are, 
manlike  and  womanlike  in  all  save  those  be- 
traying fins  for  feet ;  and  love  affairs  between 
the  earth-men  and  the  aea-people ;  and  children 
bom  "within  the  memory  of  living  men"  par- 
taking of  both  natoree,  according  to  tbe  mixed 
character  of  their  parentage;  and  the  whole 
atodc  of  the  classical  fables  put  forth  when 
men  wete  vet;  young  and  very  credulous  and 
no  absurdity  was  too  absurd  for  credenoe, 
does  the  SpsniBli  Handevik  offer  as  worthy 
of  all  accqitance. 
Passing  ttom  me 
in  tiie  island  of  CerdoniiL, 
who,  taking  false  oath  of  his  innocent^,  washes  his 
face  in  the  water  in  prtKif  thereof  bat  nves  added 
power  and  aharpsess  to  the  vision  of  the  inno. 
cent  man  who  has  been  scouied  wiosgfi^ly: 
and  Qte  old  dd  st(»iea  of  the  bamade  ^eese,  and 
tiwlCMBa  wbiidi  made  t^temBelves  into  lueota — 
pnbnUy  A  dim  notioo  of  Uie  phaaouu,  or  qMxdre- 
mseota,  maaiiB  and  the  lik»— ud  the  fowl- 
bearing  trees  of  England,  of  which  Sir  John  also 
speaks,  as  of  a  thing  known  and  proved  in  hie 
tmie ;  and  the  fabulous  lands  of  the  North  Pole ; 
and  the  beasts  and  tbe  birds  and  the  fishes 
which  the  earth  never  bore,  and  the  son  never 
saw  since  the  foundation  of  the  world — not  even 
in  the  times  of  pteiodiLCtylea  and  megatheriums, 
and  ichlhyosBuii,  with  the  rest  of  the  pleasant 
gentlemen  to  be  viewed  daily  at  the  Ciystal  Pa- 1 


laoe,  with  an  inward  wondering  at  the  clumsi- 
ness of  Nature  in  her  first  sketches.  Bat  one 
brave  old  ancestors  accepted  every  account 
with  more  unquestioning  belief  tuao  what 
our  wise  youngest  child  accords  to  Grimm's 
Goblins;  and  no  matter  how  impossiUe  the 
combination,  or  bow  unscientific  tbe  deduotlon, 
took  faith  to  be  better  than  reason,  and  nailed 
their  Sags  to  the  mast  of  some  old  dreamer's 
"  Thei  seyn,"  which  it  would  have  aaronred  too 
much  of  the  atheism  of  the  Badducee  lo  have 
doubted.  Thus  the  most  monstrous  faUes 
have  Kot  themselves  believed  in  this  sbeep- 
tracked  world  of  onrs,  where  men  hold  it  to  be 
a  virtue  not  to  widen  the  paths,  and  account 
him  the  holiest  whose  steps  fall  most  precisely 
in  the  footmarks  of  his  predeoeasor's ;  and  poor 
Science  was  fain  to  have  a  hard  Bght  of  it  before 
she  was  able  to  aettle  herself  oomfortably,  and 
even  now  has  to  look  out  earnestly  lest  she  be 
dispossessed  by  faith  and  superstition,  which 
have  always  their  arms  ready. 

In  olden  times — as  in  all  tim»-Hnen  saw 
what  they  wanted  to  see,  and  experience 
rarely  batxed  expectation.  When  our  own 
brave  adventnrers  first  set  out  to  find  the 
gold  and  jewels  of  Monteiuma  and  his  land, 
they  encountered  wonders  which  no  modem 
degeneivte  eyesight  can  discover,  but  which 
it  would  have  been  fiat  blasphemy  then  to 
have  doubted;  and  the  pilgrims' staff  of  Purchoa 
and  Sandys  led  them,  ake  the  divining  rod,  to 
treasures  too  for  removed  from  this  upper  earth 
for  ordinary  wayhrera  to  possess.  Who  dared 
to  qnestioo  tbe  tact  of  "  gryphons"  and  diaeons  ? 
Who  was  hardy  enough  to  deny  the  posubility 
of  homan  monsters,  tnose  discordant  variations 
on  a  noble  theme  ?  Did  not  living  men,  honour- 
able and  veraolons,  vouch  for  the  truth   <  ' 


loatUy  worms"  and  horrid  beasts  which  once 
■era  Cnriatian  knights  or  lovely  maidens,  now 
painfully  bested  by  fiatan'a  malevolent  power. 


hut  even  yet  retaining  something  of  h 
in  heart  at  least,  if  not  in  form  f  Was  it  not 
known  that  emeralds  and  diamonds  were  de- 
fended by  demons  and  wihi  beasts,  and  only  to 
be  procured  by  the  means  of  bee&teaks  and 
eagles  ?  And  ^d  not  all  the  world  confess  to 
birds  of  prey  ao  m^hty  and  so  bold,  that  a  man 
on  horseback  was  bat  a  tit-bit  for  their  callow 
young,  opening  cavemons  mouths  for  what  was 
no  more  to  them  than  an  earthworm  to  a 
sparrow  ?  Mondevile  has  a  picture  of  a  mother 
griffin  thus  feeding  her  gaping  nestlings,  and  a 
mighty  pretty  figure  the  poor  little  woooen  doll 
of  a  knight  mokes  in  the  olawa  of  the  immense, 
intelligent,  and  ratUesa  locking  brate.  Was 
there  a  aane  man  in  En^ond  who  would  have 
doubted  the  evidence  of  that  rude  woodoatF 
Even  to  this  day  benighted  individuals  believe 
in  artists,  and  think  the  representations  of  scenes 
of  peril  and  adventure  exact  to  a  line.  The  daft 
bodies  !— as  if  a  man  had  nothii^  better  to  do 
than  sit  down  and  draw,  when  tht^  was  a  tiger 
crouching  to  spring,  or  bis  &iend  writhing  in 
the  daws  of  a  lion ;  and  as  if  it  was  at  all  ' 
necessary  that  a  man  should  have  ever  aeen  what 
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ho  nndertAkea  to  dnw ! — for  ere  there  not  the 
Zoological  Gardens  aud  Kev^  aiid  nhat  moie 
can  A  mu  wit  ? 

Tom  Conjat,  in  hia  CmditJes,  ia  about 
truthful  and  imexaegeratire  as  most  trarellera 
can  be  expected  to  M.  Of  coarse  he  tells  a.  few 
lies,  and  accepts  all  the  fables  of  the  countries 
through  whidi  he  passes  as  so  manj  gospel 
truths ;  but  lie  does  not  romance  very  eices- 
siTelj,  and  (pves  ns  a  few  queer  and  accurate 
glimpses  of  manners  and  customs,  ^hich 

Tcrj  Taluftblo  now  because  so  genuiae.    , 

when  he  commends  the  Italians  for  their  deli- 
cacy in  nsing  table  forks ;  and  has  acLaallj  the 
moral  coura^  to  adopt  the  habit  here  in  finger- 
forking  EiwumI,  whereb;  he  gets  well  laughed 
*t  by  nis  iriends.  Tben  he  sees  monntebonks 
and  rope-dancerv,  exactly  like  what  we  have  at 
this  vtTj  present  day ;  and  he  is  charmed  at  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Venetians,  who  carry  "  little 
shades,"  or  nmbrellaa  of  leather,  stretched  over 
elastic  wooden  ribs, — thegreat-grandfiitheisand 
great-grsndmothets  of  the  wbole  present  gene- 
ration of  umbrellas,  parasols,  and  sunsluides. 
"They  are  Tsed  especially  by  horsemen,  who 
cany  them  in  their  hands  when  they  ride,  fas- 
teaing  the  end  of  the  handle  vpon  one  of  tbcir 
thighes,  and  they  impart  so  long  a  shadow  vnto 
them,  thai  it  keepeth  the  he^  of  the  s 
from  the  upper  parts  oF  their  bodies."  At 
Venice,  Master  Tom  saw  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  women  acting  in  public  on  the  stage 
"  Foe  I  saw  woDicQ  acte,  a  thing  that  I  ncvei 
saw  before,  though  I  have  heard  that  it  hath 
beena  vsed  in  London,  and  thoy  performed  it 
with  as  good  a  grace,  action,  gesture,  and  what- 
soeaei  conuenient  for  a  player,  as  euer  I  sa* 
aoy  masculine  actor." 

Many  customs  and  cottumea  special  to  cer- 
tain lenities,  and  in  use  at  thb  time,  are  spoken 
of  aa  things  to  be  noted  in  those  early  years  of 
sixteen  hundred.  There  is  the  eider-aown  quilt, 
as  a  general  German  conveuience,  for  one  thing ; 
and  Uie  lone  hair  pl^ts  of  the  Swiss  women ; 
and  the  litue  Swiss  hat,  ao  JBuntily  arranged 
and  so  becomingly  placed  i  and  the  baths  of 
Baden;  aud  the  cock  of  the  clock  at  Strasbourg; 
but  nothing  of  the  piit^  de  foie  gras,  also  pecu- 
liar to  that  place,  though  much  of  the  rude, 
rough,  lengthy  toidge  of  ^anks  and  boards 
whidi  stretched  across  the  Rhine  wliere  now 
the  magnifiaent  bridge  of  KeJil  spans  ocer  the 
tnrbid  rolling  waves.  In  spite  oF  their  pedantry 
and  coarsenesa — two  necessary  ingreoients  in 
all  works  of  Tom  Corryal's  dste~those  Crudi- 
ties of  bis  are  straneely  reliable  and  lifelike, 

'e  except  the  legends  and  the  self-glorifjing 
elaborations.  But  who  would  have  supposed 
that  the  Ilhine  had  once  the  same  qujifica- 
tions  for  the  registrar^general's  office  as  had 
tbeserpentsof  Sir  John's  TracodaF  For  if  the 
babes,  whose  mothers  had  forgotten  their  vifcly 
duty,  were  laid  upon  the  stream,  presently  the 
angry  waters  would  swallow  them  up,  as  might 


naturally  be  expected;  bat  if  those  whose 
mothcia  were  suspected  wrongfully,  and  about 
whose  birth  hung  no  dark  cbuds  of  doubt,  were 
also  laid  noon  the  stream,  "he— the  rirer— 
would  gently  aud  quietly  conueigh  them  ypon 
the  toppe  of  the  water,  and  restore  them  into 
the  trembhng  handes  of  the  wofull  mother, 
jeelding  safety  vnto  the  silly  babe  as  a  most 
true  testimony  of  the  mother's  iinpollutcd  chas- 
tity." It  is  scarcely  advisable,  though,  for  the 
bonestest  wife  in  the  world  to  make  the  experi- 
ment with  any  poor  sillj  babe  of  tbe  present 
day,  if  she  does  not  wish  to  commit  murder  and 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  German  police.  Bat 
"  times  change,  and  we  ohange  with  them,"  aud 
the  Bhine  is  no  more  conservative  of  old  cos- 
toms  than  aught  else. 

When  we  toink  of  what  the  world  swallowed 
then  without  a  murmur — camels  with  three 
humps,  and  as  big  as  elephants — and  see  what 
an  onslaught  takes  place,  what  a  straining  and 
a  difficult;  if  only  the  leg  of  a  gnat  is  inaccu- 
rately described,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
on  our  prc^press  in  critical  eiactueas  at  all 
events ;  but,  as  there  is  no  hill  without  a  hollow, 
30  is  there  no  gain  without  a  loss.  What  we 
have  sained  in  accomcy  we  have  lost  in  colour, 
and  toe  cold  douches  of  critical  reason  have  put 
out  aa  the  fires  of  romance.  What  a  pity  tliat 
chemistry  and  the  sublime  ravings  of  alchemy 
sliould  not  both  be  true  together — that  ethnology 
should  have  knocked  all  our  elves  and  fairies  on 
the  head— that  the  cold-blooded  Geographical 
Society  should  have  dried  up  the  rivers  of  Fam- 
diae,  and  destroyed  the  green  glories  of  Eden — 
and  that  the  Zoological  Gardens  should  have 
entombed  for  ever,  all  the  dragons,  and  cocka- 
trices, and  griffins,  and  rocs,  and  unicorns,  and 
basilisks,  and  pbcBniies,  and  mermaids,  which 
charmed  the  listening  world  when  it  was  young ! 
Now  we  have  railroads  and  steam-vesseU,  but 
never  an  enchanted  horse  nor  a  magic  carpet, 
and  alas !  alas !  never  a  friendiv  gnome  nor  a 
gracious  fairy  to  turn  our  dead  leaves  to  gold, 
id  to  carry  ua  with  a  thought  to  the  dear 
ms  of  love  and  home.  Ah  me  !  The  world 
has  lost  even  while  it  has  gained,  and  there 
are  wore*  tales  than  the  tales  of  travellers  to 
be  told ! 
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A  STRANGE  STORT. 

BT   THE  AOIBOB  Of   "  KT   FOVBL,"  "MBKW,"  *«. 
CHAFTXB  LTtl. 

Mbs.  Poihm  wm  on  her  favourite  seat  by  tlie 
window,  and,  for  a  wonder,  not  knitting— that 
classic  task  seemed  done ;  but  she  was  smoothing 
and  folding  the  completed  work  with  her  white 
comely  hand,  and  smiling  otet  it,  bs  if  in  com- 
placent  approval,  when  1  entered  tbe  room.  At 
the  fireside  aat  the  he-colonel,  inspecting  a  newly- 
invented  barometer;  at  another  window,  in  the 
farthest  recess  of  the  room,  stood  Miss  Jane 
Poynts,  with  a  yoimg  gentleman  whom  I  had 
never  before  seen,  but  who  turned  his  eyes  full 
npon  me  with  a  haughty  look  as  the  servant  an- 
nounced my  name.  He  was  tall,  well  propor- 
tioned, decidedly  handsome,  hat  with  that  ex.- 
praaaion  of  cold  and  concentred  self.«steeni  in 
his  veryattitade,  as  well  aa  hla  countenance,  which 
makes  a  man  of  merit  onpopnlar,  a  man  wiihont 
merit  ridiculous. 

The  he-colonel,  always  puncUlionsly  civil,  rose 
from  his  seat,  shook  hands  with  me  cordially,  and 

"1,  "Coldiah  weather  to-day;  but  we  shall  have 

1  to-morrow.  Rainy  seasons  come  in  cycles. 
. .  J  are  about  to  commence  a  cycle  of  them  with 
heavy  showers."  He  sighed,  and  returned  to  bis 
buometer. 

Miss  Jane  bowed  to  me  graciously  enough, 
but  was  evidently  a  little  confused,  a  circum- 
stance which  might  well  attract  my  notice  for  I 
had  never  before  seen  that  high-bred  young  lady 
deviate  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  evcutenour  of  a 
manner  admirable  for  a  cheerful  and  courteous 
ease,  which  one  felt  convinced  would  be  unaltered 
to  those  around  her  if  on  earthquake  swallowed 
one  up  an  inch  before  her  feet 

The  yonng  gentleman  continued  to  eye  me 
loftily,  as  the  heir-apparent  to  some  celestial 
planet  might  eye  an  ii^erior  creature  from  a  half- 
formed  nebula  suddenly  dropped  upon  bis  sub- 
lime and  perfected  star. 

Mrs.  Poyntz  extended  to  me  two  fingers,  and 
said,  frigidly,  "BeUghted  to  see  you  again! 
How  kind  to  attend  so  soon  to  my  note !"  Mo- 
tioning me  to  a  seat  beside  her,  she  here  turned 
to  her  husband,  and  said,  "Poyntz,  since  a  cycle 
of  rain  begins  to-morrow,  better  secure  your  ride 
to-day.  Take  these  young  people  with  you.  I 
want  to  talk  with  Dr.  Fenwick." 


The  colonel  carefully  put  away  his  barometer, 
and  sayii^  to  his  daoghter  "  Come !"  went  forth. 
Jane  followed  her  father  i  the  young  gentleman 
followed  Jane. 

The  reception  I  had  met  chilled  and  dia^ 
pointed  me.  I  felt  that  Mrs.  Foyntx  was 
changed,  and  in  her  change  the  whole  honse 
seemed  ohauged.  The  very  chairs  looked  civilly 
unfriendly,  as  if  preparing  to  turn  their  baoka  on 
me.  However,  1  was  not  in  the  false  position  of 
an  intruder ;  I  had  been  summoned ;  it  was  for 
Mrs.  Poynta  to  speak  first,  and  I  waited  quietly 
for  her  to  do  so. 

She  finished  the  carefui  folding  of  her  work, 
and  then  laid  it  at  rest  in  the  drawer  of  the  table 
at  which  she  sate.  Having  so  done,  she  turned 
to  me,  and  said, 

"  By  tile  way,  I  oogbt  to  have  introduced  to 
yon  my  youug  gueat,  Mr.  Aahleigb  Soniner. 
fou  would  like  him.  He  has  talents — not  ahowy, 
but  solid.    He  will  succeed  in  public  life." 

"  So  that  young  man  is  Mr.  Ashleigb  Sumner  F 
I  do  not  wonder  that  Miss  Ashieigh  r^ected 

I  said  this,  for  I  was  nettled,  as  well  as  sur- 
prised, at  the  coolness  with  which  a  lady  who 
had  professed  a  friendship  for  me  mentioned  tiiat 
fortunate  young  gentleman,  witii  so  complete  an 
obUvion  of  all  the  antecedents  that  had  once 
made  his  name  painful  to  my  ear. 

In  turn,  my  answer  seemed  to  nettle  Mrs. 
Poyntz. 

"  I  am  not  lo  sure  that  she  did  reject ;  per- 
haps she  rather  misunderstood  him;  gallant 
compliments  are  not  always  proposals  of  mar- 
riage. However  that  be,  his  spirits  were  not 
much  damped  by  Misa  Ashleigh's  disdain,  nor 
his  heart  deeply  smitten  by  her  charms,  for  he  is 
now  very  happy,  very  much  attached  to  another 
young  lady,  to  whom  he  proposed,  Ihreedaysago, 
at  Lady  Dclafield's,  and,  not  to  make  a  mystery 
of  what  all  oar  little  world  will  know  before  to- 
morrow, that  young  lady  is  my  daughlei' Jane." 

"Were  1  acquainted  with  Mr.  Sumner,  I 
should  offer  to  iim  my  sincere  congratulation." 

Mrs.  Foj*n(z  resumed,  without  heeding  a  reply 
more  compluncutary  to  Miss  Jane  than  to  the 
object  of  her  choice : 

"  1  told  you  that  I  meant  Jane  to  marry  a  rich 
country  gentleman,  and  Aslileiijh  Sunuier  is  the 
very  country  ^utlcman  1  had  theu  in  my 
thoughts,    lie  18  cleverer  aud  more  ambitious 

-  ~ 
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th«  I  could  have  hoped :  he  will  be  ft  minuter 

some  ia.j,  in  right  of  his  talents,  and  a  peer  if  he 

i    wishes  it,  in  dght  of  lus  kads.    So  that  matter 

I  is  Beltled." 

There  w«  a  pause,  dnrh^  which  my  mmi 
'    passed  rapidly  through  links  of  reminisoenoe  and 

''  reasoning,  which  led  me  to  a  mingjed  sentimeiit 
' :    of  admiration  for  "Hn.  Fofata  as  a  diplotoalist 

and  of  istmst  for  Mrs.  Pojntz  as  a  friend.  It 
'  was  now  cleat  why  Hit.  PoyntE,  before  so  little 
,    dispoBed  to  npproTe  my  lore,  had  urged  mo  at 

raice  to  offer  my  hand  to  Lilian,  in  order  that  she 
.    might  depart  i^anced  and  engaged  to  the  house 

in  which  ahe  would  meet  Mr.  Ashleigh  Sumner. 

Hence,  Mrs.  Poynti'a  ansiety  to  obtain  all  the 
I  infonnation  I  could  afford  her  of  the  sayings  and 
.  doings  at  LadyHaogfatcn's ;  hence,  the  publidty 
.    the  had  so  scddenly  given  to  my  engagement; 

■  hence,  when  Mr.  Stunner  had  gone  away,  a  rejected 

suitor,  her  own  depaitate  from  L ;  she  had 

seized  the  very  moment  when  a  vain  and  proud 
man,  piqued  b;  the  mortiflcation  reoMved  from  one 
lady,  falls  the  easier  prey  to  the  arts  which  allui« 

i    his  suit  to  another.    All  was  so  far  clear  to  me. 

And  I— was  my  self-conceit  less  egregiona  and 

less  readily  duped  than  that  of  yon  gilded  popin- 

!   jot's  !    How  akilfull;  this  woman  had  knitted 

me  into  her  work  with  the  noiseless  torn  of  her 

I    white  hands.!  and  yet,  forsijoth,  I  must  vaunt  the 

;    superior  scope  of  my  inteUect,  and  plnmb  all 

I    the  fountains  of  Nature— I,  who  could  not  fathom 

I I  the  little  ■pool  of  this  female  schemer's  mind ! 

Bat  that  was  no  time  for  resentment  to  her 
'    vc  rebuke  for  myself.    She  was  now  the  wc 
I    who  could  best  protect  and  save  from  sla 
my  innocent,  beloved  T.ilian    But  how  approach 
that  perplexing  snbjcct  ? 
Mrs.  Foyntz  approached  it,  and  with  her  nsoal 

I  decision  of  purpose  which  bote  so  deceitful  a 
'    likeness  to  candonr  of  mind. 

"  But  it  was  not  to  t^  of  my  affairs  that  I 
!'  asked  you  to  oaU,  Allen  Fenwi^."  As  .she 
j  uttered  my  name,  her  voice  softened,  and  her 
I  manner  took  that  maternal,  eareasing  tenderness 
>  I    which  had  sometimes  amused  and  sometimes  mis- 

I I  led  me.  "  No,  I  do  not  forget  that  yoa  asked 
I    mc  to  be  you  friend,  and  1  take,  without  scrapie, 

the  license  of  friendship.  IVbat  are  these  stories 

I  j    that  I  have  heard  already  about  Lilian  Aahlei^, 

■  to  whom  yoa  were  once  eng^ed  P" 
'  j       "To  whom  I  am  still  engaged." 

!  "Is  it  possible ?  Oh,  then,  of  conise  the 
stories  I  have  heard  are  all  false.  Very  likely ; 
;i  no  fiction  in  scand^J  ever  surprises  me.  Poor 
I  dear  Lilian,  then,  never  ran  away  from  her 
I'    mother's  house F" 

I  I  smotheredthe  angry  pain  which  this  mode  of 
questioning  caused  me ;  I  knew  how  important 
I  it  was  to  liiian  to  secure  to  her  the  connte- 
nauca  and  support  of  this  absolute  autocrat )  I 
\[  spoke  of  Lilian's  long  previous  distemper  of 
I  mind ;  I  accounted  for  it  as  any  intelligent  phy- 
I !  sician,  unacooainted  with  all  that  I  could  not 
![    reveal,  would  account.    Heaven  forgive  me  for 

I I  the  venial  falsehood,  but  I  apokc  of  the  teirihle 


gui  so  aontely  sen- 
sitive as  XiHian;  I  sought  to  Dreat«  that  ho-    , 
presaion  as  to  the  odgis  of  all  that  might  other-    ', 
wise  seem  strange ;  and  in  this  state  of  cerebral 
eioiteraent  she  bad  if  andered  from  home — but 
alone.    I  had  tracked  every  step  of  her  way;  I 
had  foand  and  restored  ber  to  her  home.    A 
critical  delirium  had  followed,  from  which  she 
now  rose,  cured  in  health,  nnsospicious  that 
there  could  be  a  whisper  against  her  name.  And   ' 
then,  with  all  the  ebqnence  I  could  command,    ' 
and  in  words  as  adapted  as  I  could  frame  them   , 
to  soften  the  heart  of  a  woman,  henelf  a  mother, 
I  imiiiored  Urs.  Foynti's  aid  to  silence  all  Uie 
oraelties  of  calumny,  and  extend  her  shield  over   . 
the  child  of  her  own  early  friend. 

When  I  came  to  an  end,  I  had  takrai,  with 
caressing  force,  Mrs.  Foyntc's  reluctant  hands  I 
in  mine.  There  were  teats  in  my  voioe,  teats  in 
my  eyes.  And  the  first  sound  of  her  voice  in  reply 
gave  me  hope,  for  it  was  unnsually  gentle.  She 
was  evidently  moved.  The  hope  was  soon  quelled. 

"Allen  Penwick,"  she  said,  "yon  have  a 
noble  heart,  I  grieve  to  see  how  it  abases  your 
reason.  I  cannot  aid  Lih'an  Ashleigh  in  the  way 
you.  ask.  Bo  not  start  back  so  indignantly. 
Listen  to  me  as  patiently  as  I  have  listened  to 
you.  That  when  you  brou^t  back  the  unfor- 
tunate young  woman  to  her  poor  mother,  ber 
mind  was  disordered,  and  became  yet  more  dan- 
gerously so,  I  can  well  believe ;  that  she  is  now 
recovered,  and  thinks  with  shame,  or  refuses  to 
think  at  all,  of  her  imprudent  flight,  I  can  believe 
also ;  but  I  do  not  believe,  the  World  cannot 
believe,  that  she  did  not,  knowingly  and  pur- 
posely, quit  her  mother's  roof,  and  in  qnest  of 
that  young  stranger  so  incautiously,  so  unfeel- 
ingly admitted  to  ber  mother's  house  during  the 
very  time  yon  were  detuned  on  the  most  awful 
of  human  accusations.  Every  one  in  the  town 
knows  that  Mr.  Margrave  visited  daily  at  Mrs. 
Ashleigh's  during  that  painful  period;  every  one 
in  the  town  knows  in  what  strange,  out^f-the- 
way  place  this  young  man  had  niched  himself; 
and  that  a  yacht  was  bought,  and  lying  in  wait 
there.  What  for  ?  It  is  said  that  the  chaise  iu 
which  you  brought  Miss  Ashleigh  hack  to  her 
home  was  hired  at  a  village  within  an  easy  reach 
of  Mr.  Margtave's  lodging— of  Mr.  Margrave's 
yacht.  I  rejoice  that  you  saved  the  poor  girl 
from  ruin :  but  her  good  name  b  tarnished,  and 
if  Anne  Ashleigh,  whom  I  sincerely  pity,  asks 
me  my  advice,  1  can  but  give  her  tiis :  '  Leave 

L ,  take  your  daughter  abroad,  and  if  she  is 

not  to  marry  Mr.  Margrave,  many  her  as  quietly 
and  as  qnickly  as  possible  to  some  foreigner.' " 

"Madam !  madam !  this,  then,  is  yoar  friend- 
ship to  her— to  me !  Oh,  shame  on  you  to  insult 
thus  an  affianced  husband !  Shame  on  me  ever 
to  have  thought  jou  had  a  heart !" 

"A  heart,  man!"  she  cxdaimed,  almost 
fiercely,  springing  np,  and  startling  rae  with  the 
change  in  her  countenance  and  vmoe.  "And 
little  yon  woidd  have  valued,  and  pitilesaly  have 
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finuhed  thia  heart,  if  I  htd  aoffered  mTself  to 
sboT  it  to  yon!  What  right  have  yoa  to  re- 
proach me  F  Ifelt  Bwann  interest  in  your  career, 
an  onnsaal  attraction  in  your  conTeraation  and 
society.  Do  jtta  blame  me  for  that,  or  should  T 
hlsate  mTself?  Condemned  to  live  amount 
brunless  pnppets,  my  dnll  occnpadon  to  pull  the 
strings  that  mored  them,  it  tss  a  new  oharm  to  my 
life  to  establiab  fciendahtp  andinterconrae  with  in- 
tellect, and  spirit  and  CQnrage.  Ah,  I  nndentand 
that  look,  half  inoreduloos,  half  inqniEitive." 

"  InqnisitiTe,  no !  increduiooa,  yes !  Ton.  de- 
sired my  friendship,  and  how  does  yonr  hanh 
judgment  of  my  betrothed  wife  prove  either  to 
me  or  to  her  motlier,  whom  you  have  known 
from  your  girlhood,  the  first  dnty  of  a  friend, 
which  is  sorely  not  that  of  leaving  a  friend's 
side  the  moment  that  he  needs  countenance  in 
calumny,  succour  in  trouble." 

"It  is  a  better  duty  to  prevent  the  calumny 
and  arert  the  trouble.  Leave  aside  Anne  Ash- 
leigh,  a  cipher  that  I  oan  add  or  subtract  from 
my  sum  of  life  as  I  please.  What  is  my  dnty  to 
yourself?  It  is  plain.  It  is  to  tell  you  that 
your  honour  commands  you  to  abandon  all 
thoughts  of  Lilian  Ashleigh  as  your  wife,  Vn- 
grateftil  that  you  are  !  Do  you  suppose  it  was 
no  mortification  to  my  pride  of  woman  and  friend, 
that  yoa  never  approached  me  in  confidence 
«xcept  to  ask  my  good  offieea  in  promoting  yonr 
oourtship  to  another?  Ko  shock  to  the  qniet 
plans  I  had  formed  as  to  onr  familiar  though 
Wmleu  intimacy,  to  hear  that  you  were  bent  on  a 
marriage  in  wHoh  my  friend  Irould be  lost  to  me?" 

"Not  lost !^not lost!  On  the  oontraiy.the 
T^ard  I  must  suppose  you  had  for  Lilian  would 
have  been  a  new  Imk  between  our  homes." 

"Pooh!  Between  me  and  that  dreamy  girl 
there  could  have  been  no  sympathy,  there  couid 
have  grown  np  no  regard.  You  would  have  beeai 
«haiiied  io  your  fU«sido,  and— and— but  no 
matter.  I  stified  my  disappointment  as  soon  as 
I  felt  it— stifled  it,  as  all  my  life  I  have  stifled  that 
which  either  destiny  or  duty — dnty  to  myself  as  to 
others — forbids  me  to  indulge,  Ah,  do  not  fancy 
me  one  of  tiie  weak  oriminals  who  can  snffer  a 
worthy  liking  to  grow  into  a  debasing  love.  I 
vas  not  in  love  with  yoo,  Allen  Fenwick." 

"  Do  you  think  I  was  ever  bo  presumptuous  a 
coxoomb  as  to  fancy  it  t" 

"No,"  she  said,  more  softly;  "I  was  not  so 
false  to  my  household  ties  and  to  my  own  nature. 
But  there  are  some  friendships  which  are  as 
jealous  as  lore.  I  oould  have  obeeifnlly  aided 
yon  in  any  choice  which  my  sense  could  have 
approred  for  yon  as  wise;  I  should  have  been 
pleased  to  have  found  in  sudi  a  wife  my  most 
intimate  otuupanion.  But  that  silly  child !— 
absurd  I  Nevertbeleas,  the  freshness  and  enthu- 
siasm of  your  love  touched  me ;  you  asked  my 
aid,  and  I  gave  it—perhaps  I  did  believe  that 
when  you  saw  mora  of  Lilian  Ashleigh  you  would 
be  etatd  of  a  fancy  conceived  by  the  eye — I 
should  have  known  better  what  dupes  the  wisest 
men  can  be  to  the  witcheries  of  a  fair  face  and 


igfateenl  When  I  found  your  illusion  obstinate, 
I  wrenched  myself  away  &om  a  vain  regret, 
turned  to  myown  schemes  and  ray  own  ambi- 
tion, and  smiled  bitterlyto  think  that  in  pressing 
;outo  propose  so  hastUy  to  Lilian,  I  made  your 
blind  passion  an  agent  in  my  own  plans.  Enough 
if  this.  I  speak  thus  openly  and  baldly  to  you 
low  because  now  I  have  not  a  sentiment  that 
:an  interfere  with  the  dispassionate  soundness 
of  my  counsels.  I  repeat,  you  cannot  now  marry 
Lilian  Ashleigh ;  I  cannot  take  my  daughter  to 
visit  her ;  I  cannot  destroy  the  social  laws  that 
I  myself  have  set  in  my  petty  kingdom." 

"Be  it  as  jon  will.  I  have  pleaded  for  her 
while  she  is  still  Lilian  Ashleigh.  I  plead  fw  no 
one  to  whom  Ihave  once  given  mjname.  Before 
the  woman  whom  I  have  taken  from  the  altnr,  I 
can  place,  as  a  shield  sufficient,  my  strong  breast 
of  man.  Who  has  so  deep  an  interest  in  Lilian's 
purity  as  I  have?  Who  is  so  Stted  to  know  the 
euct  truth  of  every  whisper  against  her  F  Yet 
when  I,  whom  you  admit  to  have  some  reputation 
for  shrewd  intelligence, — I,  who  tracked  her  way, 
—I,  who  restored  her  to  her  home, — when  I,  Allen 
Fenwick,  am  so  assured  of  her  inviolable  inno- 
cence in  thought  as  in  deed,  that  I  trust  my 
hoQoar  to  her  keeping,— surely,  surely,  I  confute 
the  scandal  which  you  yoorseU  do  not  believe 
though  you  refuse  to  reject  and  to  annul  it." 

"Do  not  deceive  yourself,  Allen  Fenwi<^," 
Mkid  she,  still  standing  beside  nie,  her  counte- 
lance  now  hard  and  stem.  "  Look,  where  J 
itaod,  I  am  The  WoitLD  I  The  Worid,  not  as 
satirists  depreciate  or  as  optimists  extol  its  im. 
mutable  properties,  its  all-pervasive  authority. 
The  World  1  And  my  voice  is  the  World's 
when  it  thus  warns  yon.  Should  you  maice 
this  matrii^e,  your  dignity  of  character  and  posi- 
tion would  be  gone !— it  youlook  only  to  lucre  and 
professional  success,  possibly  ties  may  not  ulti- 
mately sufTer,  You  have  skill,  which  men  need ; 
their  need  may  still  draw  patients  to  your  door 
and  pour  guineas  into  your  purse.  But  you  have 
the  pride,  as  well  as  the  birth,  of  a  gentleman, 
and  the  wounds  to  that  pride  will  be  hourly  chafed 
and  never  healed.  Your  strong  breast  of  man, 
has  no  shelter  to  the  frail  name  of  woman.  The 
Worlc^inits  health,  will  look  down  on  your  wife, 
though  its  sick  may  look  up  to  you.  This  is  not 
all  The  World,  in  its  gentlest  mood  of  indul- 
gence, will  say,  compassionately,  '  Poor  man  ! 
how  weak,  and  how  deceived !  What  an  unfor- 
tunate marriage !'  But  the  World  is  not  often 
indulgent,  it  looks  moat  to  the  motives  moat  seen 
on  tiie  suiface.  And  the  World  will  more  fre- 
quently say,  '  No,  much  too  clever  a  man  to  be 
duped.  Miss  Ashleigh  had  money.  A  good  match 
to  the  man  who  liked  gold  better  than  honour.' " 

I  sprang  to  my  feet,  with  difficulty  suppressing 
my  rage,  and,  remembering  it  was  a  woman  who 
spoke  to  me,  "  Farewell,  madam,"  said  I,  through 
my  grinded  teeth.  "Were  you,  indeed,  the  Per- 
sonMion  of  The  World,  whose  mean  notions  you 
mouth  BO  calmly,  I  oould  not  disdain  you  more." 
I  turned  to  the  door,  and  left  her  still  stnndmg 


ALL  THE  TEAR  ROUND. 
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eiect  and  menAcing,  the  hard  sneer  on  her  teM 
lute  lip,  the  red  glitler  in  hei  remoraeless  eye. 


If  ever  my  heart  vowed  itself  to  Idlian,  the 
TOW  vaa  now  the  most  trustful  and  the  most 
sacred.  I  bad  relinquished  oui  engagemeDt  be- 
fore, but  then,  her  affection  seemed,  no  matter 
from  what  oinee,  so  eetnnged  from  me,  that 
Uiough  I  might  be  miserable  to  lose  her,  I 
deemed  that  she  voold  be  unhappy  in  our  union. 
I^ien,  too,  she  was  the  gem  and  darling  of  the 
little  world  in  which  she  lived;  no  whisper  aa- 
eailed  her;  now,  1  Icnew  that  she  loved  me.  I 
knew  that  her  estrangement  bod  been  involun- 
tary, I  knew  that  appearanoea  wronged  her,  and 
that  they  never  conld  be  expluned.  I  wu  in 
the  true  position  of  man  to  woman :  I  was  the 
shield,  the  bnlwark,  the  fearless  conSding  pro- 
tector! Resign  her  now  because  the  world 
babbled,  because  mj  career  might  be  impeded,  be- 
cause my  good  name  might  be  impeaclied— resign 
her,  and,  in  that  resignation,  confirm  all  that  was 
said  against  her !  Could  I  do  so,  I  should  be  the 
moat  craven  of  gentlemen,  the  meanest  of  men! 

I  went  to  Mrs.  Ashleigh,  and  entreated  her  to 
hasten  my  union  with  her  daughter,  and  fix  the 
muriage  day. 

I  found  the  poor  lady  dejected  and  distressed. 
She  was  now  saSoienlly  relieved  from  the  ab- 
■orlnng  anxiety  for  Lilian  to  be  aware  of  the 
change  on  the  face  of  that  World  which  tiie 
woman  I  hod  just  quitted  personified  and 
centred ;  she  had  learned  the  cause  from  the 
bloodless  lips  of  Miss  Brabazon. 

"My  child— my  poor  child'"  murmnred  the 
mother.  "And  she  so  guileless— so  sensitive! 
Could  abe  know  what  is  said,  it  would  kill  her. 
She  would  never  marry  you,  Allen.  She  would 
never  bring  shame  to  yon  I" 

"She  never  need  learn  the  barbarous  calumny. 
Give  her  to  me,  and  at  once ;  patients,  fortune, 

fame,  are  not  found  only  at  L .    Give  her  to 

me  at  once.  But  let  me  name  a  condition 
I  have  a  patrimonial  independence  —  I  have 
amassed  large  savingts— I  have  my  profession  and 
my  repute.  I  cannot  touch  her  fortune — I  can- 
not— never  can !  Take  it  while  you  live ;  when 
you  die,  leave  it  to  accumulate  for  her  children,  if 
chihlren  she  have ;  not  to  me;  not  to  her— un- 
less I  nro  dead  or  ruined  !'* 

"Oh,  Allen,  what  a  heart!— what  a  heart! 
Ko,  not  heart,  .4llen— that  bird  in  its  oaje  has  a 
heart :  ton/- what  a  soul !" 


barbed  talk  of  Mia.  Foyntz— that  I  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  immediate  change  of  air  and 
scene.  I  proposed  that  we  shonhi  all  three  (k^ 
part,  the  next  day,  for  the  banks  of  my  own  be- 
loved and  native  Windermere.  By  that  pore- 
mountain  air  Lilian's  health  would  be  aoon  re- 
established ;  in  the  church  hallowed  to  me  by  tiw 
graves  of  my  fathers  our  vows  conld  be  plighted. 
No  calumny  had  ever  cast  a  shadow  ovpr  thot» 
graves.  I  felt  as  if  my  bride  would  be  safer  in 
the  neigfabonihood  of  my  mother's  tomb. 

I  CMTied  my  point :  it  was  so  arranged.  Mrs. 
A.3lileigh,  however,  was  reluctant  to  leave  before 
she  had  seen  her  dear  friend,  Margaret  Foyntz. 
I  had  not  the  courage  to  tell  her  what  she  might 
expect  to  hear  from  that  dear  friend,  but,  a» 
delicately  as  I  could,  I  informed  her  that  I  had 
already  seen  the  Queen  of  the  Hill,  and  contra- 
dicted the  gossip  that  had  reached  her;  tmt 
that  as  yet,  like  other  absolute  sovereigns,  the 
Qneeu  <^  the  Hill  thought  it  politic  to  go 
with  the  popular  stream,  reserving  all  check. 
on  ita  direction  till  the  rush  of  its  torrent 
might  slacken ;  and  that  it  would  be  infinitely 
wiser  in  Mra.  Ashleigh  to  postpone  conversa- 
tion with  Mrs.  Foyntx  until  Lilian's  retuni  to 

L as  my  wife ;  slander  by  that  time  would 

have  wearied  itself  out,  and  Mrs.  Foynti  (as- 
suming her  friendship  to  Mrs.  Aahieigh  to  b» 
sbcere)  would  then  be  enabled  to  say  with  au- 
thority to  her  subjects,  "Dr.  Fenmck  alone 
knows  the  facts  of  the  story,  and  his  marriage 
with  Miss  Ashleigh  refutes  idl  the  gossip  to  hsr 


How  innocent  was  Lilian's  virgin  blush  when 
I  knelt  to  her  and  prayed  that  she  would  forestall 
the  date  that  had  been  fixed  for  our  union,  and 
be  my  bride  before  the  breath  of  the  autumn  had 
withered  the  pomp  of  the  woodland  and  silenced 
the  song  of  the  birds.  Meanwhile,  I  was  so  fear- 
fully anxious  that  she  should  risk  no  danger  of 
hearing,  even  of  suimising,  the  cruel  slander 
against  her — should  meet  no  cold  contemptuous 
looks  —  above  all,   should  be  safe  from   the 


1  made,  that  evening,  arrangementa  with  » 
yoni^  and  rising  practitioner  i  to  secnre  attend- 
ance on  my  patients  during  my  absence.  I 
passed  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  drawing 
up  memoranda  to  guide  my  proxy  in  each  case, 
however  humble  the  sufferer.  This  task  finished, 
I  chanced,  in  searching  for  a  small  microscope, 
the  wonders  of  which  I  thought  might  interest 
and  amuse  Lilian,  to  open  a  drawer  in  which  I 
kept  the  manuscript  of  my  cherished  Fhyiio- 
logical  Work,  and,  in  so  doing,  my  eye  fell  upon 
the  wand  which  I  bad  token  from  Margrave.  J 
had  thrown  it  into  that  drawer  on  my  return 
home  after  restoring  Lilian  to  her  mother's  house, 
and,  in  the  anxiety  which  bad  snbseqnentlj 
preyed  npon  my  mind,  had  almost  forgotUn  the 
strange  possession  1  had  as  strangely  acquired. 
There  it  now  lay,  the  instrument  of  agencies 
over  the  mechanism  of  nature  which  no  doctrine 
admitted  by  my  philosophy  could  accept,  side  hf 
side  witU  the  presnmptnons  work  which  had 
analysed  the  springs  by  which  nature  is  moved, 
and  decided  the  principles  by  which  reason  met«s 
out,  from  the  inch  of  its  knowledge,  the  plan  of 
the  Infinite  Unknown. 

I  took  up  the  wand,  and  exsminedit  cnrioosly. 
It  was  evidently  tbe  work  of  an  age  hx  remote 
from  our  own,  scored  over  with  half-obliterated 
chaiactera  in  some  Eastern  tongue,  peijiaps  no 
longer  extant.  Ifoond  that  it  was  hollow  witltio. 
A  more  accnrato   obscrvatiou  showed,  in  the 
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ceatre  of  this  holloT,  an  exceedii^lf  fine  thread- 
like wire,  the  unattached  end  of  which  would 
slightly  touch  the  palm  wlien  the  wand  was 
taken  into  the  hand.  Was  it  possible  that 
there  might  be  a  natural  and  even  a  simple  cause 
for  the  (Sects  which  this  instrument  produced  ? 
Could  it  serve  to  collect,  from  that  great  focus  of 
animal  heat  and  nervous  eaergj  which  is  placed 
in  the  palm  of  the  homan  hand,  same  such  latent 
fluid  as  that  which  Beicbenbach  calls  the  "  odic," 
and  which,  accordiog  to  him,  "rushes  through  and 
pervades  universal  Naliire  P"  After  all,  why  not  ? 
For  how  many  centuries  la;  unknown  all  the 
virtues  of  the  loadstone  and  the  amber?  It  is 
bnt  as  yesterday  that  the  forces  of  vapour  have 
become  to  men  genii  more  powerful  than  those 
conjured  up  by  Aladdin ;  that  light,  at  a  touch, 
springs  forth  from  invisible  air;  that  thought 
&Lds  a  messei^er  swifter  tiian  the  wings  of  the 
fabled  Afrite.  As,  thua  musing,  my  band  closed 
over  the  wand,  I  felt  a  wild  thrill  through  my 
frame.  1  recoiled ;  I  was  alarmed  lest  (accord- 
ing to  the  plidn  common-sense  theory  of  Julius 
Jaber)  I  might  be  preparing  my  imagination  to 
form  and  to  credit  its  own  illusions.  Hastily  I 
laid  down  the  wand.  Eut  then  it  occurred  fo 
me,  that  whatever  its  properties,  it  had  so  served 
the  purposes  of  the  dread  fascinator  from  whom 
it  had  been  taken,  that  he  might  probably  seek 
to  re-possess  himself  of  it ;  he  might  contrive  to 
enter  my  bouse  in  ray  absence ;  more  piudeot  to 
gnard  in  my  own  watchful  keeping  the  incom- 
prehensible instrument  of  incomprehensible  arts; 
I  resolved,  therefore,  to  take  the  wand  with  me, 
uid  placed  it  in  my  travelling-trunk  with  such 
-effects  aa  I  selected  for  use  in  the  excursion 
it  was  to  commence  with  the  morrow.  I 
ir  laid  down  to  rest,  bnt  I  could  not  sleep. 
The  recollections  of  the  painful  interview  with 
Mrs.  Poynts  became  vivid  and  haonting.  It 
was  clear  that  the  sentiment  she  had  con- 
ceived for  me  was  that  of  no  simple  frieod- 
ship---soraething  more  or  something  less— but 
oratfunly  something  else;  and  this  conviction 
bronght  before  me  that  proud  hud  face,  dis- 
tnibed  by  a  pang  wrestled  agunst  bnt  not  sub- 
dned,  and  that  clear  metallic  voice,  troubled  by 
tiie  quiver  of  an  emotion  whicb,  perhaps,  she  bad 
never  analysed  to  herself.  I  did  not  need  her 
own  assurance  to  know  that  this  sentiment  was 
not  to  be  confounded  with  a  love  which  she 
would  have  despised  as  a  weakness  and  repelled 
as  a  crime ;  it  was  an  inclination  of  the  intellect, 
not  a  passion  of  the  heart.  But  still  it  admitted 
%  jealousy  little  less  keen  than  that  which  has 
love  for  its  cause ;  so  true  it  is  that  jealousy  is 
never  absent  where  self-love  is  always  present. 
Certainly  it  was  no  susceptibility  of  sober  friend- 
ship winch  had  made  the  stem  arbitresa  of  a 
coterie  ascribe  to  her  interest  in  me  her  pitiless 
judgment  of  Lilian.  Strangely  enough,  with  the 
image  of  this  archetype  of  conventional  usages 
and  the  trite  social  life,  came  that  of  the  mys- 
terious Margrave,  surrounded  by  all  the  attributes 
with  which  supetslitioa  clothes  the  being  of  the 


shadowy  border  knd  that  lies  beyond  the  chart 
of  our  visual  world  itseE  By  what  link  were 
creatures  so  dissimilar  riveted  together  in  the 
metaphysical  chain  of  association?  Both  hitd 
entered  into  the  record  of  my  life  when  my 
life  admitted  its  own  first  romance  of  love. 
Through  the  aid  of  this  cynical  schemer  I  had 
beeu  made  known  to  Lilian.  At  her  house  I  had 
heard  the  dark  story  of  that  Louis  Qrayle,  with 
whom,  in  mocking  spite  of  my  reason,  conjec- 
tures (which  that  very  reason  must  depose  itself 
before  it  could  resolve  into  distempered  fimeies) 
identified  the  enigmatical  Margrave.  And  now 
both  she,  the  representative  of  the  toroiBl  world 
most  opposed  to  visionary  creeds,  and  he,  who  ga- 
thered round  him  all  the  terrors  which  haunt  the 
realm  of  fable,  stood  united  i^inst  me — foes 
with  whom  the  intellect  I  had  so  haughtily  cul- 
tured knew  not  how  to  cope.  Whatever  assaolt 
I  might  expect  from  either,  I  was  unable  to  asswl 
again.  Alike,  then,  in  tbis,  are  the  Slander  and 
the  Phantom ;  that  which  appals  ns  most  in  their 
power  over  ns  is  our  impotence  against  them. 

Bnt  np  rose  the  sun,  chasing  the  shadows  &om 
the  earth,  and  brighteninginsensiblythe  thoughts 
of  man.  After  all.  Margrave  had  hcen  baffled 
and  defeated,  whatever  the  arts  he  had  practised 
and  the  secrets  he  possessed.  It  was,  at  least, 
doubtftd  whether  his  evil  machinations  would  be 
renewed.  He  had  seemed  so  incapable  of  long- 
sustained  fixity  of  purpose,  that  it  was  probable 
he  wjs  already  in  pursuit  cf  some  new  agent  or 
victim  1  Bi)d  as  to  this  common-place  and  con- 
ventional spectre,  the  so-called  World,  if  it  is 
everywhere  to  hinr  whom  it  awes,  it  is  nowhere 
to  hhn  who  despises  it.  What  was  the  good  or 
bad  word  of  a  Mrs.  Poyntz  to  me?  Ay,  but 
to  Lilian  f  There,  indeed,  I  trembled ;  bnt  still 
even  in  trembling  it  was  sweet  to  think  that  my 
home  would  be  het  shelter— my  choice  her  vindi- 
cation. Ah,  how  unutterably  tender  and  reve- 
rential Love  becomes  when  it  assumes  the  duties 
of  the  guardian,  and  hallows  its  own  heart  into  a 
sanctuary  of  refuge  for  the  beloved !  - 

CHAPTKIKC. 

The  beautiful  lake  1  We  two  are  on  its  grassy 

Eurgin.  Twilight  meltinginto  night;  thestoia 
stealing  forth,  one  after  one.  What  a  wonderful 
change  is  made  within  us  when  we  come  from 
our  callings  amongst  men,  chafed,  wearied, 
wounded ;  gnawed  by  our  cares,  perplexed  by 
the  doubts  of  our  very  wisdom,  stung  by  tlw 
adder  that  dwells  in  cities— Slander;  nay,  even 
if  renowned,  fatigued  with  the  burden  of  the 
very  names  that  we  have  won ;  what  a  change  is 
made  within  us  when  suddenly  we  iind  ourselves 
transported  into  the  calm  solitades  of  Nature ; 
— into  scenes  familiar  to  our  happy  dreaming 
childhood ;  back,  back  from  the  dusty  thorough- 
fares of  our  toil-worn  manhood  to  the  golden 
fountain  of  our  youth  [  Blessed  is  the  change, 
even  when  we  have  no  companion  beside  us  to 
whom  the  heart  can  whisper  its  sense  of  relief 
and  joy.    Sat  if  the  One,  in  whom  all  our  future 
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ia  garnered  up,  be  with  ns  tboe,  instead  of  that 
weary  World  which  has  ao  cugicallf  vamshed 
swBj  from  the  eje  aod  the  thou^t,  then  does 
the  change  male  one  of  tlio»e  rare  epocha  of  life 
in  which  the  charm  is  the  stillness.  In  the  pause 
fixim  all,  hj  which  ooi  own  turbulent  atmggles 
for  happiness  trouble  existence,  we  feel  witJi  a 
rapt  amaze  bow  cahn  a  thing  it  is  to  be  happy. 
And  so  as  the  night,  in  deepening,  bnghtened, 
Lilian  and  I  wandered  b;  the  atairy  lake.  Con- 
scions  of  no  evil  in  ouisolTes,  how  secure  we 
felt  frran  evil  1  A  few  d^s  more^a  few  da^ s 
more,  and  we  two  slioold  be  as  one.  And  that 
thought  we  uttered  m  man;  forma  of  words, 
brooding  avei '  it  in  the  long  intervals  of  en- 
amoured silence. 

And  when  we  turned  back  to  the  quiet  inn  at 
which  we  hod  taken  np  our  abode,  and  her  mother, 
with  her  aoft  face,  adFanced  to  meet  aa,  I  said 
to  Lilian : 

"Would  that  in  these  scenes  we  could  Si  oui 
home  for  life,  away  and  afar  from  the  dull  town 
we  have  left  behind  us,  with  the  fret  of  its 
weaiying  cores  and  the  jai  of  its  idle  babble !" 

"Andwhynot,  Allen?  Wl^  notP  Butno, 
j<m.  would  not  be  happy." 

"  Not  be  happy,  and  with  you  ?  Sceptic !  by 
what  leasoninga  do  you  arrlTe  at  that  ungracions 
oondnaion  i" 

"The  heart  loves  repose  and  Ote  soul  con- 
templation, but  the  mind  needs  action.    Isitnot 

"Where  ieamed  yon  that  aphorism,  out  of 
place  on  anch  may  lips !" 

"  I  learned  it  in  stndyins  you,"  maimored 
lilian,  tenderly. 

Here  Mrs.  Ashleigfa  joined  us.  For  the  firat 
time  I  slept  onder  the  same  roof  as  Lilian.  And 
I  forgot  that  the  univerae  contained  a 
to  solve  or  an  enemy  to  fear. 

CBAITEB  LXI. 

TwESTC  daja— the  happiest  my  life  had  ever 
known— thua  glided  on.  Apart  from  the  charm 
which  love  bestows  <»i  the  beloved,  there  was 
that  in  Lilian's  conveisation  which  made  her 
delightful  companion.  Whether  it  was  thai.  i_ 
this  pause  from  the  toils  of  my  career,  my  mind 
could  more  pliantl;  supple  itself  to  her  graceful 
iaugination,  or  that  her  imagination  itself  was 
less  vague  and  dreamy  amidst  those  rural  scenes 
which  realised  in  their  loveliness  and  grandeur 
its  locg-conccived  ideals,  than  it  had  been  in 
the  petty  garden-ground  neighboured  by  the 
stir  and  hubbub  of  the  busy  town,— in  much 
that  I  had  once  slighted  or  conteuuied  as  the 
vagaries  of  undisciplined  fancy,  I  now  reci%- 
uised  the  sparkle  and  pby  of  an  intuitive  genina 
lighting  up  many  a  depth  obscoie  to  instracted 
thought.  It  is  with  some  characters  as  with  the 
subtler  and  more  ethereal  order  of  poeta.  To 
appreciate  them  we  must  suspend  the  course  of 
artificial  life.  In  the  city  we  call  them  dreamers, 
on  the  mcnntain-lop  we  find  them  interpreters. 

In  Lilian,  the  sympathy  with  Nature  was  not. 


as  in  Margrave,  from  the  joy  and  sense  of 
Nature's  lavish  vitality,  it  was  refined  into  ei- 
quisite  perception  of  the  diviner  spirit  by  which 
that  vitality  is  informed.  Thus,  like  the  artist, 
from  outward  forma  of  beauty  she  drew  forth  tiie 
covert  types,  lending  to  things  the  most  familiar 
exquisite  meanings  unconceived  before.  For  it 
is  truly  said  by  a  wise  critic  of  old,  that  "the 
attribute  of  Ait  is  to  suggest  infinitely-  more 
t^an  it  expresses,"  and  such  so^estious,  passing 
from  the  artist's  innermost  thought  into  the 
mind  that  receives  them,  open  on  and  on  into 
the  Infinite  of  Ideas,  as  amooclitwavestruckby 
a  passing  oar  impels  wave  upon  wave  along  one 
Crack  of  light. 

So  the  days  glided  by,  and  brought  the  eve 
of  our  bridal  mom.  It  had  been  settled  that, 
after  the  ceremony  {which  was  to  be  performed 
by  license  in  the  village  churcb,  at  no  great  dii- 
tonce,  which  adjoined  my  potemid  home  now 
passed  away  to  strangers),  we  should  make  & 
short  excursion  into  Scotland;  leaving  Jlxs. 
Ashleigh  to  await  our  return  at  Uie  httle  inn. 

I  had  retired  to  my  own  room  to  answer  some 
letters  &am  anxious  patients,  and  having  finished 
these,  I  looked  into  my  trui^  for  a  Qnide-Book 
to  the  Kortb,  which  I  had  brought  with  me. 
.My  hand  came  upon  Maigrave'a  wand,  and  re- 
membering that  strange  thnll  which  had  passed 
through  me  when  I  last  handled  it,  I  drew  it 
forth,  resolved  to  i-Taminp  calmly  if  I  coold 
delect  the  cause  of  the  aensalion.  It  was  not 
now  the  time  of  night  in  which  the  imagination 
is  most  liable  to  credulous  impressions,  nor  was 
I  now  in  the  anxious  and  jaded  state  of  mind  in 
which  such  impressions  may  be  the  more  readily 
conceived.  The  son  was  slowly  setting  over  the 
delicious  landscape ;  the  air  cool  and  serene ;  mj 
thos^ts  collected;  heart  and  c(mscience  alike  at 
peace.  I  took,  then,  the  wand,  and  adjusted  it 
to  the  palm  of  the  handtslhad  done  before.  I 
felt  the  shght  touch  of  the  delicate  wire  within, 
and  again  the  thrill  1  I  did  not  this  time  recoil ; 
I  continued  to  gra^  the  wand,  and  sought  deti' 
berately  to  analyse  my  own  sensations  in  the  i 
contact.  There  came  over  me  an  incieased  oon-  i 
sdoosness  of  vital  power ;  a  certain  exhiiiration, 
elasticity,  vigour,  sndk  as  a  atroag  oordlal  may 
prodnoe  on  a  Eiinting  man.  All  the  forces  of  my 
frame  seined  te&eflhed,  redonUed;  and  as  such 
effects  OB  the  physieal  system  ate  ordinarily  ac- 
companied by  oorrespondent  effects  on  the  mind, 
so  I  was  sensible  of  a  proud  elation  al  spirits,  a 
kind  of  defying,  superb  self-gkirying.  All  fear 
seemed  blotted  out  6om  my  thought,  as  a  weak- 
ness impossible  to  the  grandeur  aod  might  which 
belong  to  InteliectnalManj  I  felt  as  if  it  were  a 
royal  deUdit  to  scorn  Earth  and  its  opinions, 
brave  Hades  and  its  spectres.  Rapidly  this 
-bom  arrogance  enlarged  itself  into  desires 
vogue  but  daring;  my  mind  reverting  to  the  wild 
phenomena  associated  with  its  memories  of  Ifar- 
grove,  I  said,  balf-aloud,  "  If  a  creature  so 
beneath  myself  In  constancy  of  will  and  com- 
pletion of  thought  can   wrest  bom   Nature 
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I '  faroDis  so  Bmrrellotts,  vhftt  coold  sot  be  iron 
'  I  from  ber  by  me,  her  patient  peraevermg  seeker  F 
|.  What  if  tbere  be  spirits  around  and  about,  in- 
I  Tisibie  to  the  common  eye,  bat  whom  we  am 
I  submit  to  out  control,  mA  "what  if  this  nd  be 
'[   charged   with   some   oecolt  fioid,    that 

I  through  all  creation,  and  can  be  bo  disci. 
i    as  to  establish  commnnication  whererer  life  and 

I  thoogbt  can  reach  to  berths  that  lire  and  think ! 
,  I  So  would  the  mystics  of  old  esplun  what  per- 
'  pleies  me.  Am  I  sue  tfaat  the  mystics  of  old 
duped  themaelres  or  thdr  pnpils  ?  This,  then, 
I  this  slight  wand,  light  as  a  reed  is  my  grasp, 
ibis,  then,  was  the  instrmnent  by  idiich  Mar- 
■  grave  sent  his  irresistible  will  throngh  .  ' 
■  [   apace,  and  by  which  I  amote  himself, 

midst  of  his  tiger-like  wrath,  into  the  helplcss- 
;  j   ness  of  a  sick  man's  swoon !     Can  the  instm- 

I I  ment  at  this  distance  still  control  him ;  if  now 
meditating  evil,    disarm  and  disable  bis  pur- 

1 1  pose  P"  InTolontarily  as  I  cevolred  these  ideas, 
,     I  stretched  forth  the  wand,  with  a  concentred 

I  energy  of  desire  that  its  influence  should  reach 
'  i   Mar^Te  and  command  him.    And  since  I  knew 
1 1    not  his  whereabout,  yet  was  vaguely 
;|   according  to  any  oonceivable  theory  by  which 

'  the  wand  coold  be  supposed  to  owry  its  ima- 
1 1  gined  Ttrtues  to  d^nite  goals  in  distant  space, 
,|  it  should  be  pointed  in  the  direotion  of  the 
r   object  it  was  intended  to  affect,   so  I  slowly 

I  moTedibewaudosifdeioribiDgacircie,  andtbns, 

in  some  point  of  the  circle — east,  west,  north,  or 

. '   south— tbe  direction  ooold  not  fail  to  be  true. 

1 ,  Before  I  had  performed  half  the  circle,  the  wand 

I  of  itself  stopped,  reaisting  palpably  titt  mofe- 
:  j  ment  of  my  hand  to  impel  it  onward.  Had  it, 
!|  then,  found  the  point  to  which  my  will  was 
' '  guii^g  it,  obeying  my  will  by  some  magnetic 

I  sympathy  nerer  yet  eomprebended  by  any  recog- 
' '  nised  science  ?    I  know  not ;  but  I  had  not  held 

'   it  thns  fixed  for  many  seconds,  before  a  cold  air, 

[  well  remembered,  passed  by  me,  stirring  the 

r   rootsofmyhaii;  and,  reflected  against  the  oppo- 

ij  site  wall,  stood  the  hateful  Scin-Lfeca.     The 

Shadow  was  dimmer  in  its  light  than  when  before 

I  beheld,  and  the  outline  of  the  features  was  ksss 
!  I  distinct,  still  it  was  the  unmistakable  lemur,  or 

I  image,  of  Uai^p^ve. 

I  Aad  a  voice  was  conveyed  to  my  senses,  saying, 
, ,  as  front  a  great  distuice,  and  in  weuy  yet  Kigry 

I I  "  You  have  summoned  me !    Wherefore  ?" 

:i  lovercame  the  startled  shudder  with  which,  at 
' '  fiist,  I  beheld  the  Shadow  and  beaid  the  Voice, 
ji  "I  aummoned  you  not,"  said  1;  "I  soogbt 
r'  buttoinposeuponyoumywill,  that  you  shonld 
'  persecute,  with  your  gbastly  influences,  me  and 
'  mine  no  more.  And  now,  by  whatever  authority 
I ;  this  wand  bestows  oa  me,  £  so  adjnie  and  com- 
'   BUnd  you !" 

I  thoB^t  there  was  a  aneec  of  disduB  ou  the 
lip  through  which  tlie  answer  Memed  to  ooae ; 

"  Vain  Hid  ignorant ;  it  is  bnt  a  shadow  yon 
command.  Ky  body  you  have  oast  into  a  sleep, 
and  it  knows  not  tliat  tbe  shadow  is  hoe ;  oar. 


when  it  wakes,  will  the  brain  be  aware  of  om 
reminiscenoe  of  the  words  that  you  utter  or  the 
words  that  yon  hear." 

"  What,  then,  is  tliis  shadow  that  simulates 
tbe  body  P  Is  it  tb^  wliich  in  ftopular  langnage 
is  called  the  sonl  F" 

"It  is  not ;  soul  is  no  shadow P" 

"What  then  P" 

"Ask  not  me.  Use  tbe  wand  to  invoke  Inttd- 
tigesMs  higher  than  mine." 

"  And  how  ?' 

"Iwillteliyounot.  Of  yoaiselfyoniDi^leani, 
ifyoaguidethe  wand  by  your  own  pride  of  will  and 
deiire ;  but  in  the  hands  of  him  who  has  leamed 
not  the  art,  the  wand  has  its  dangers.  Again,  I 
■ay  you  have  summoned  me!    Wherefore P" 

"Lying  shade,  I  snmmooed  thee  not." 
So  wouldsi  thou  say  to  the  demons,  did  they 
oome  is  their  terrible  wrath,  when  tbe  bungler, 
who  knows  not  tbe  springs  that  he  moves,  calls 
thfln  up  unawares,  and  can  neither  control  nor 
dispeL  Leas  revengeful  than  they,  I  leave  theo 
miianned,  and  depart !" 

"  Stay.  If,  as  thou  aayeat,  no  oommand  I  ad- 
dress to  th«»-- to  thee,  who  ait  only  the  image 
shadow — can  have  effect  on  the  body  and 
mind  of  tbe  being  whose  likeness  thou  art,  still 
thou  canst  tell  me  what  pasaei  now  in  his  brain. 
Does  it  now  harbour  schemes  against  me  through 
the  woman  I  love  F    Answer  truly." 

"  I  reply  for  tite  sleeper,  of  whtun  I  am  more 

an  a  likeneaa,  though  only  the  shadow.  Hb 
thong^t  Epe^  thus :  'I  koow,  Ailen  f  enwick, 
that  in  thee  is  tbe  agent  I  iMed  for  achienug  the 
end  that  I  seek.  TbTonghthewrananthoulovestl 
hope  to  subject  t^ee.  A  grief  that  will  harrow  thy 
hAirtiaatlumd;  when  that  grief  shall  befal,  tbou 
wilt  welcome  my  coming.  In  me  alooe  thy  hope 
will  be  pbced— tbroi^h  me  alone  wilt  thou  seek 
a  path  out  of  thy  sorrow.  I  shall  ask  my  ccmdi- 
ti<ms ;  they  will  make  thee  my  tool  and  my  slave  1'" 

1^  Shadow  waned — it  was  gtme.  I  did  not 
seek  to  detain  it,  nor,  had  I  sought,  oooid  I  have 
known  by  what  prooeas.  Bat  a  new  idea  now 
possessed  me.  This  Shadow,  then,  that  had  once 
so  appalled  and  oontroUed  me,  was,  1^  its  own 
confession/ nothing  more  than  a  Shadow!  It  bad 
spoken  of  hi^er  latelligenoes-,  &om  them  I 
might  team  what  the  Shadow  could  not  reveal. 
As  I  still  held  the  wand  firmer  and  firmer  in  my 
gra^,  my  thoughts  grew  haughtier  and  boId«-. 
Coold  the  wand,  then,  bring  those  loftier  beings 
tbns  darkly  referred  to  before  me  F  With  that 
thoDght,  intense  and  engrossing,  I  guided  tiie 
wand  towards  the  space,  opening  boundless  and 
blue  from  the  casement  that  let  in  the  skies.  Tba 
wand  no  longer  resisted  my  hand. 

In  a  few  moments  I  felt  the  floors  of  the  room 
vibrate;  the  ur  was  dackenedi  a  vaporous  hazy 
cloud  seemed  to  rise  from  the  ground  without  tiie 
an  awe,  inlniCely  more  deep  and  so- 
lemn than  that  which  the  3oin-Ls»a  had  consed 
.  its  earliest  ^parition,  curdled  through  my 
iins,  and  stilled  the  very  beat  of  my  heart. 

At  tliat  moinent,  I  htard,  withoat,'  the  voice 
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of  LUian,  aiogiag  a  simple  sacred  Mi%  ubiek  1 
had  leanted  at  m;  mother's  knees,  and  taOBfat  to 
ber  the  da;  before :  sinsing  lov,  and  as  with  & 
wanuDg  angel's  Toice.  B7  an  irresistible  im- 
pnlse  I  dashed  the  wand  to  the  gronnd,  and 
bowed  m;  head  a$  I  had  boved  it  when  m; 
in&nt  mind  compTehended,  without  an  effort, 
mysteries  more  solemn  than  those  which  per- 
plexed me  now.  Sbwl;  I  ntised  my  eyes,  and 
looked  rmmd:  the  taporous  hazy  clood  had 
passed  away,  or  melted  into  the  ambieat 
tints  amidst  which  the  sun  had  sunk. 

Then,  by  one  of  those  common  reactions  bom 
a  period  of  orer-strained  excitement,  there  sue- 
eeeded  to  that  sentiment  of  airogauce  and  daring 
with  which  these  wild,  half-consdoDs  inTOO&- 
tiont  had  been  fasl«red  and  sustained,  a  profound 
humility,  a  warning  fear. 

"  What !"  said  I,  inly,  "  have  all  those 
resolutions,  which  my  reason  founded  on  the  wise 
talk  of  Jolios  Faber,  melted  amy  in  the  wrack  of 
haggard  disoolTlng  fancies !    Is  this  my  boasted 
intellect,  mj  Tsnnted  science !    I— I,  Men  Fen- 
wick,  not  only  the  credulous  believer,  but  the 
blundering  practitioner,  of  an  evil  magic !    Grant 
what  may  be  possible,  however  nnoomprebeaded 
— grant  that   in   this  accursed    instrument  of 
antique  superstition  there  be  some  real  powers— 
chemical,  magnetic,  nomatter  what—by  which  the 
imagination  can  be  aroused,  indamed,  deluded,  so 
that  it  shapes  the  things  I  have  seen,  speaks  in  the 
tones  I  hare  heard— grant  this,  shall  I  keep  erei 
ready,  at  the  caprioe  of  will,  a  constant  templei 
I    to  at*al  away  my  reason  and  fool  my  senses  P— or 
'    if,  on  the  other  band,  I  force  my  sense  to  admit 
'    what  all  sober  men  most  reject — if  I  unschool 
.    myself  to  belicTe  that  in  what  I  have  just  expe- 
rienced, there  is  no  mental  illnsion,  that  sorcery  is 
I    a  faot,  and  a  demon  woiid  has  gates  which  open  to 
I    a  key  that  a  mortal  can  forge — who  but  a  saint 
I    would  not  shrink  from  the  practice  ot  powers  by 
I    which  each  passing  thought  of  ill  might  find  ' 
I    fiend  its  abettor  F    In  either  case— in  any  cat 
I    while  I  keep  this  direful  relic  of  obsolete  arts,  I 
am  haunted — cheated  out  oC  my  senses— unfitted 
for  the  nees  of  life.    If,  as  my  ear  or  my  fane; 
informs  me,  grief— human  grief— ia  about  to  befkl 
me,  shall  I,  in  the  sting  of  impatient  sorrow, 
have  recourse  to  an  aid  which,  the  same  voice  de- 
ehu«s,  will  reduce  me  to  a  tool  and  a  slave  F 
—tool  and  slave  to  a  being  I  dread  as  a  foe  I 
Out  on  these  nightmares !  and  away  with  the 
thing  that   bewitches  the   brain  to  conceive 
them !" 

I  rose-,  I  took  np  the  wand,  holding  it  so  that 
its  hoUow  should  not  rest  on  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
I  stole  from  the  house  by  the  back  way,  in  order 
to  aToid  Lilian,  whose  voice  1  still  beard,  sing- 
ing low,  on  the  lawn  in  front.  I  came  to  a  creek, 
to  the  bank  of  which  a  boat  was  moored,  undid 
its  chain,  rowed  on  to  a  deep  part  of  the  lake, 
and  dropped  the  waod  into  its  waves.  It  sank 
at  once :  scarcely  a  ripple  farrowed  the  surface, 
not  a  babble  arose  from  the  deep.  And,  at  the 
boat  glided  on,  the  star  toinored  itself  on  the 


spot  where  the  pladd  waters  had  closed  over  the 
tempter  to  evil- 
Light  at  heart  I  sprang  again  on  the  shore, 
and  hastening  to  Lilian,  where  she  stood  on  the 
silvered  shining  sward,  clasped  her  to  my  breast. 
"Spirit  of  my  life!"  I  murmured,  "noenchant- 
ments  for  me  but  thine !  Thine  are  the  spells 
by  which  creation  is  beautified,  and,  in  that 
beanty,  hallowed.  What,  though  we  can  see  not 
into  tlie  measureless  future  from  the  veige  of  the 
moment — what  though  sorrow  may  smite  as 
while  we  are  dreaming  of  bliss,  let  the  future 
not  rob  me  of  thee,  and  a  balm  will  be  found  for 
each  wound.  Love  me  ever  as  now,  oh  my  Lilian; 
troth  to  troth,  aide  by  side,  till  the  grave !" 

"And  bejtmd  the  grave,"    answered  Lilian,    , 
softly. I 


A  WORD  ABOUT  SERVANTS.  ! 

Bebvuits  of  the  present  daj  are  a  Terj 
different  class  from  the  setranti  of  a  century 
or  tro  ago,  when,  according  to  all  accounts,  the 
town  servants  were  an  exceedingly  unpleasant    ; 
and  turbulent  class.    Thev  went  to  masquerades 
dressed   in   their  masters    clothes,  and  would 
sometimes  even  ^  so  far  as  to  borrow  the  mas- 
ter's sword  or  wig.    They  were  the  retailers  of    I 
all  the  scandal  of   the   town,  and  were   very    ; 
noisy  and  insolent.     Tiiej  chumed  vailt  as  a    ; 
matter  of  rifht,  ued  rioted  desperately  when 
they  were  remsed  or  opposed.     Vails  were  pre- 
sents of  money  made  to  them  by  visitors. 

One  amusing  custom  of  the  servants  was  to 
assemble  at  some  poblic-honse,  and,  calliag  each 
other  by  tbeir  masters'  titles,  to  converse  about    [ 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  and  the  doings  in  high    ' 
life.    Addison,  in  No.  SS  of  the  Spect^or,  gives    . 
the  following  amusing  example :  1 

"Mj  obscurity  and  taciturnity  leave  me  at 
liberty,  without  scandal,  to  dine  if  I  think  fit  at  , 
a  common  ordinary,  in  the  meanest  as  well  as  j 
the  most  sumptuous  house  of  entertain ment.  ' 
Falling  in  the  other  day  at  a  victualtinc^  house  ' 
near  the  House  of  Peers,  I  heard  the  maid  come  ' 
down  and  tell  the  landlady  at  the  bar  that  my 
lord  bishop  swore  he  would  tbrow  her  out  of 
window  if  she  did  not  bring  up  more  mild  beer, 
and  that  mv  lord  duke  would  have  a  double  mug 
of  purle.  My  surprise  was  increased  in  hearing 
load  and  rustick  voices  speak  and  answer  to 
each  other  upon  the  public  olfain  by  tlie  names 
of  the  most  illustrious  of  our  nobility,  till  of  a 
sudden  one  came  rnnning  iu  and  cryed  the 
house  was  rising.  Down  came  all  the  compauj 
together  and  away !  The  ale-house  was  imme- 
diately filled  with  clamour,  and  scoring  one  mug 
to  the  marquis  of  such  a  place,  oil  and  vinenr 
to  Buoh  an  earl,  three  quarts  to  my  new  lord  for 
wetting  bis  title,  and  so  forth.  It  is  a  thing  too 
notorious  to  mention  the  crowds  of  servants 
and  their  insolence  near  the  courts  of  justice 
and  the  stairs  towards  the  supreme  assembly, 
where  there  is  an  nniversol  mockery  of  all  order, 
such  riotous  clamour,  and  licentious  confusion 
that  one  would  think  the  whole  nation  lived  in 
jest,  and  there  wu  no  sudi  thing  as  ruk  and 
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distmction  ai 

wherein  the 

entrance  of  Hjde  Park,  vhiXe  the  gentry  toe  at 

tlie  ring.    Hither  people  briog  their  lacquejs 

out  of  state,  and  here  it  is  that  all  tbe;  sa?  at 

tlieir  tables  and  act  in  their  Jiousea  a  conimuni- 

catcd  to  the  whole  town." 

The  valet-de-cliambie  of  a  great  man,  was  a 
Terj  important  personage.  At  tlie  levee  of  his 
maeter,  no  one  could  see  the  great  man  unless 
the  valet  was  pleased  to  lethlin  enter  the  room. 
Poets  and  men  of  letters  had  to  propitiate  the 
valet  before  their  verses  would  be  read  bj  tlie 
patron.  Hence,  in  romancea  and  comedies  the 
valet  plajs  nn  important  part. 

In  contemplating  the  picture  of  the  servants 
of  our  ancestots,  we  must  remember  that  their 
masters  did  not  set  them  a  ver;  good  example. 
The  conduct  of  a  master  neoessarilj  has  great 
JTiSuence  on  his  servants.  A  master  can  either 
intimidate  a  voung  and  inexperienced  servant 
bj  pride  and  seventy,  or  lie  can,  bj  a  discreet 
combination  of  gentleness  and  firmness,  nialce 
him  a  good  servant;  the  mle  is  not  infallible, 
bat  there  is  encourage  meat  enough  to  try  it.  In 
Addison's  time,  there  seems  to  liave  prevailed 
among  masters  excessive  pride.  Referring  to  it 
in  the  Spectator,  Addison  gives  a  picture  of  the 
miseries  experienced  by  some  servants  who  had 
the  misfortnoe  to  be  in  the  service  of  masters 
who  thought  that  the  onlf  way  of  obtaining  re- 
spect was  by  treating  their  servants  as  Jiarshly 
as  they  coiud.  He  says,  in  No.  137.  of  the 
Spectator:  "There  are,  as  these  unhappy  cor- 
respondents inform  me,  masters  who  are  onended 
at  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  Ihink  a  servant 
is  broke  loose  from  them  if  he  does  not  preserve 
the  utmost  awe  in  their  presence.  There  is  one 
who  sajs,  if  he  looks  satisfied,  his  master  asks 
him  what  makes  him  so  pert  this  morning;  if  a 
little  sour, '  Hark  ye,  strrab,  are  not  you  paid 
your  wages  i'  The  poor  creatures  live  in  the 
moat  extreme  misery  together.  The  master 
knows  not  how  to  preserve  respect,  nor  the 
servant  how  to  give  it." 

This  is  a  gloomy  view  of  the  life  of  a  ser- 
vant, but  the  same  writer  gives  the  picture  of  a 
model  master  in  the  person  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverlyj  in  whose  household  he  observes  one 
pleasant  circumstance,  namely:  "There  is  one 

S articular  which  I  have  selaom  seen  but  at 
ir  Roger's.  It  is  usual,  in  all  other  places, 
that  servants  fly  from  the  parts  of  the  house 
through  which  their  master  is  passing;  on  the 
contrary,  here  they  industriously  place  them- 
selves in  his  way;  and  it  is  on  both  sides,  as  it 
were,  understood  as  a  visit,  when  the  servants 
appear  without  calling." 

Attachment  has  not  only  existed  between 
master  and  servants,  but  also  between  master 
and  slaves.  In  the  revolution  of  slaves  in  Ital^, 
some  slaves  ventured  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives  to  save  their  masters  from  infuriated  as- 
sailants. Addison  gives  a  touching  accoont  of 
the  ^rief  experienced  by  a  servant  on  the  death 
of  his  voung  roaster.  The  servant  writing  to 
the  Spectator,  says,  "It  was  the  will  of  Provi- 


dence that  Master  Harry  was  taken  very  ill  of 
a  fever  of  which  he  died  within  ten  days  of  liis 
first  falling  sick.  Here  was  the  first  sorrow  I 
ever  knew;  and  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Spectator,  I 
remember  the  beautiful  action  of  the  sweet 
youth  in  his  fever,  as  fresh  as  if  it  were  yestec- 
paj.  If  he  wanted  anything  it  moat  be  given 
him  hj  Tfim ;  nhen  I  let  aiiythin"  fall,  through 
the  grief  I  wns  under,  he  would  cry,  'Do  not 
beat  the  poor  boy;  give  him  some  more  julep 
Ibrme;  nobody  else  shall  give  it  me.'  Hewould 
strive  to  hide  liis  being  so  bad,  wiien  he  saw  I 
could  not  bear  his  being  in  so  much  danger,  and 
comforted  me,  saying,  '  Tom,  Tom,  have  a  good 
heart.'  When  I  .was  holding  a  cup  at  bis 
mouth,  he  fell  into  coovnlsions ;  and  at  this 
very  time  1  liear  my  dear  master's  last  groan." 

A  true  attachment  does  not  for  the  least 
diminish  the  respect  of  the  servant  towards  the 
master.  A  master  often  forfeits  true  and  real 
respect  by  false  pride,  and  by  treating  his  de- 
pendents as  so  many  blocks  of  wood  or  stone, 
instead  of  hamao  beings  endowed  with  snscepti- 
bilities  and  feelings. 

Much  abuse  bu  been  bestowed  on  the  ser-  I 
vanti  of  the  present  day:  sometinies  too  de- 
servedly, but  often  undeservedly.  Modem  ser- 
vants are  a  better  educated  class  than  thosa 
of  our  ancestors,  and  they  are,  speaking  of 
them  as  a  body,  hardworking  and  honest. 
There  are  often  faults  on  the  side  of  the  em- 
players  ;  faults  of  want  of  consideration,  and 
want  of  resjiect  for  the  feelings  of  people 
in  an  inferior  position.  Ingratitude  wiU  be 
found  among  servants  as  among  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  humanity,  but  assuredly  few  ser- 
vants do  their  duty  the  worse  for  knowing  that 
while  the  doing  of  it  is  scrupulously  exacted, 
they  are  thouglit  of,  cared  for,  eneonragei^ 
pleasantly  sp>oken  to  and  pleasantly  looked  at. 


TUNNEL  SPIDERS. 

"  Take  care  of  mj  spiders."  It  was  Antonio 

Magliobecchi  who  laid  tliis  imperative  injunction 
upon  the  Grand-Uuke  of  Tuscany.  I  like  the 
expression,  for  it  has  the  smack  of  the  true 
lover  of  spiders  about  it,  placing  aoverei^  in 
their  prtiper  position  in  the  scale  of  being  in 
comparison  with  spiders.  Antonio  Modiobecchi 
the  librarian  of  tlie  Pitti  Palace  at  f  lorence, 
loved  books  and  spiders— «ncieut  books  and  tame 
spiders — and  owned  no  other  loves.  He  lived  in 
a  crib  up  iua  corner  of  the  library,  ivith  the  books 
he  read  and  the  spiders  he  fed.  Every  hone  he 
called  his  spiders  out  of  their  nests  to  receive 
their  food,  and,  it  is  said,  they  knew  his  voice 
and  obeyed  his  call.  Plants,  birds,  fish,  in 
cases,  cages,  and  vases,  or  conservatories,  aviaries 
and  aquaria,  have  been  company  to  lone  folks, 
and  iipiders  seem  to  suit  the  loneliest  of  all,  the 
solitary  prisoner,  and  the  unsocial  recluse. 
Spider-taming  may  suit  some  tempers  better 
than  growing  Qowers,  training  song  birds,  or 
watching  prawns,  and  I  say  every  one  to  hia 
taste,  or  ereiy  man  in  Lis  humour;  but  this 
much  is  certain  that  spider  cages  or  cases  would 
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not  foil  la  fuTouh  the  stnd«nt  of  nxilof^  with 
laftTiv  strange  iUostntioits  of  amtnol  iustinot 
and  u^^noit;.  Antonio  Magliobecclii  read  alter- 
nately Wta  and  beasts,  and  muaisg  upon  the 
thongbts  of  man,  and  the  vajs  ot  snim^ 
reachetl  a  green  old  age.  His  vaat  learning  and 
wonderful  memory  nuwle  bis  conTersation  very 
interesting,  and  great  peraoniMfi  did  not  ask 
him  to  a  comer  of  their  tables,  but  waited  upon 
him  ID  bis  cell — nnne  the  less  that  the  Srst  re- 
sponse U>  their  approaching  footsteps  vhen  heard 
upon  iiis  staircase,  was  sore  to  be  the  command 
— "  take  care  of  m j  spiders," 

The  apidera  kept  by  the  odehrated  and  eele- 
bade  Bibliopliile  and  Arachftorpliile  of  Florence 
seem  to  have  been  the  common  house-spidera. 
ilost  stndents  of  common  spiden  keep  them 
alive  in  farions  ways;  bat  it  is  less  easy  to 
keep  the  most  interesting  and  wonderful  kinds ; 
the  flying,  leaping,  skating,  diTin^,  and  trm- 
neiing  spiders.  Of  these  the  diTinc;  spiders, 
wbieh  live  in  bubbles  under  water,  have  I  be- 
lieve beea  kept  for  months,  and  the  tunneling 
spiders  for  years.  Some  friends  of  mine  kept 
mygales,  for  yean  hoping  to  seethem  make  their 
tunnels.  They  fed  them  carefully,  kept  them 
warm  and  supplied  tbem  with  every  material 
necessary  formaking  their  tubular  dwelling;  but 
it  was  all  in  vain ;  for,  however  well  supplied 
with  ciay  and  straw,  earth  and  moss,  the  exiles 
would  neither  build  neets  nor  spin  sheaths  in 
captivity. 

TLe  word  Jlygale  is  the  Greek  for  a  field- 
mouse,  and  eome^eamed  nun  thought  it  would 
do  very  well  as  the  name  of  a  subterranean  spii ' 
The  mjgalea  are  tbe  largest  spiders  known, 
have  seen  some  from  the  West  Indies  which 
were  as  big  as  a  spider  crab,  ^e;  have  been 
accused  orcatcbing  small  birds  in  their  webs, 
and,  if  their  threads  are  strong  enough,  to  snare 
and  hold  the  lovely  little  bircb  of  hot  climes — 
most  certainly  they  themselves,  with  their  strong 
elaws  and  fangs,  are  able  to  complete  the  assas- 
sinations which  their  webs  begin.  These  spiders 
liave  their  mandibles,  pincers,  fangs,  or  falces 
(the  instruments  are  called  by  all  these  nai 
articulated  or  jobted  boriiontaHy.  Most  of 
tbem  have  hairy  papillte  upon  their  feet,  whtcb 
enable  them  to  walk  upon  smooth  and  perpen- 
dicular surfaces.  Accustomed  to  think  of  this 
group  of  spidera  as  the  inhabitants  of  tropical 
climates,  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  intelli- 
gent persons  to  learn  that  there  is  a  n)ecdea  of 
them  which  is  British.  They  resemble  each 
other  in  as  far  as  they  live  in  tubes  or  tunnels 
of  the  earth.  In  October,  1855,  Mr.  Josbua 
Brown,  of  Cirencester,  ivheu  on  a  visit  to  Hast- 
ings, found  tbe  tunnel  spider.  Passing  down  a 
lane  with  a  high  and  sle«p  sand-bank  on  each 
side  partially  covered  with  grass  and  bushes,  be 
noticed  on  one  of  tbe  banks  which  had  a  south- 
ern aspect  something  like  the  cocoon  of  a  moth 
hanging  down.  On  compressing  it  slightly, 
it  seemed  to  be  quil«  empty.  It  then  occurred 
to  him  that  it  might  be  the  nest  of  a  spidc 
Examining  it  more  closely,  he  was  surprised 
tind  that  it  descended  into  tbe  bank,  and  ap- 


peared to  be  firmly  attached  at  the  £*tal  extre- ' 

mity.  Ed  conld  not  extract  the  fiist  witiioat 
breaking  it.  His  curiosity  being  now  tbomugUT 
awakened,  he  went  more  cautioosly  to  work 
with  the  second  specimen  which  he  found,  re- 
loviiw  the  sand  carefully  with  a  long  knife.  At 
depth  of  nine  inches  be  found  the  end  of  the 
nest,  and  drew  it  out  quit«  perfect.  It  was  a 
long  silken  sac.  A  haniish  lump  at  the  bottom 
of  the  MO  proved  to  be  the  spider.  The  next 
specimen  lie  found  went  much  deeper,  and  in- 
deed so  deep  that  he  failed,  alter  much  trouble, 
in  getting'  it  out  at  alL  He  tried  manv  others, 
rnetimes  sRcc«eding,  and  aometimea  tailing,  in 
tting  tbem  out  entire.  ITiej  vary  greatly  in 
igih,  being  apparently  longer  or  sbortM-  at 
the  different  sta^  of  the  growth  ot  the  spider, 
and  some  of  them  pieaentmg  obrioas  appear- 
aneee  of  lengthening.  The  nsnal  Imgth  is  about 
nine  inches,  out  some  of  tbem  were  much  longer. 
Their  form  is  tubular,  and  their  diameter  three- 
quarters  of  an  in(4i,  with  a  pnrseJike  rounding 
Me  end.  The  sheath  conasts  of  closely 
en  silk  of  a  very  fine  qualitv,  neat,  clean, 
white,  or  whitisb,  within,  ana  covered  with 
yellowish  or  brownish  partides  of  sand  without, 
which  seemingly  soil  the  tube.  Tbe  portion  of 
the  tube  visible  on  the  hank  is  about  a  couple  of 
inches  long,  and  is  pendant  and  inflated.  DariLer 
than  the  subterranean  portion  of  the  tube,  it 
eorrespoods  in  colour  with  the  general  surface 
of  the  uank.  One  of  the  tubes  being  in  a  col-, 
lapsed  state,  tbe  sides  pressing  together,  with 
the  spider  at  one  end,  Mr.  Brown  was  surprised 
on  opening  the  box  to  perceive  a  movement  as 
if  it  were  undergoing  inflation,  and  next  mom- 
bg  he  found  it  inflated  throughout  its  wImIb 
length,  and  espedalty  the  end  which  had  been 
exposed  on  tbe  bank.  Uow  the  spider  eflects 
this  inAation  is  a  puzsle  to  tbe  curious  in  tbe 
secrets  of  spider  bfe.  Are  there  doors  or  valvea 
in  tlie  exposed,  distended,  and  external  end  ? 

Another  puzzle  is  the  question  on  what  the 
British  tunnel  spider  feeds  herself.  No  flies  or 
fragments  of  insects  have  been  fointd  b  the 
nests.  How  is  she  fed  when  breeding  in  Ler 
nnrtery  ?  Her  web  is  not  glutinous,  and  it  is 
covered  with  sand;  and  moreover  there  is  no 
door  to  her  tubular  dwelling  for  going  out  and 
combg  b.  The  spiders  kept  by  Mr.  Joshua 
Brown  moved  backwards  ana  forwards  in  their 
tubes,  but  never  came  out  at  either  ead.  He 
concluded  that  the  female  Atypus  of  Sulger 
neither  feeds  on  insects  nor  has  any  mewis  of 
obtaining  them.  A  half-devoured  earthworm 
havbg  been  found  partly  m  and  partly  out  ot 
one  ol  the  tubes,  it  was  hastily  inferreid  that  a 
worm-devouring  spider  had  been  found.  The 
way  to  find  out  is  to  ask  the  apidera  themselves 
by  observing  them  closely.  May  not  this  spider 
close  her  tube  during  tbe  day  to  keep  oat  her 
enemies,  and  open  it  at  night  whai  going  forth 
in  search  of  prey  F 

No  moles  have  ever  been  found  in  any  of 
these  cosy  silken  tubes.  Bo  they  dine  at  ueir 
clubs,  and  aleep  out  ?  Tbe  lady  sjudera  bebg 
bigger  and  stronger  tlian  the  gentlemen,  and 
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l';  having  a  peochnnt  for  devouring  the  lorers  they 

<  do  not  espouse,  wooing  is  invested  with  dangera 

l|  and  diffiouliies.  This  much  is  cerUin,  that  vith- 

i '  out  a  decree  of  judicial  MpanUoa  the  sexes  lire 

I'  apart.  The  number  of  eggs  (on>diji  ttneocwQ, 

I .  is  aaid  to  bo  frowi  tirirt^  to  fort;. 

I'  The  female  A.tjpoa  is  about  two^hs  of  an 

I  inch  lon^.     The  leg?  and  feelers  ate  piovided 

'  with  bair  and  aaiHes,  and  tlie  colour  of  these 
parts  ia  reddish-brown,  the  abdomen  being  egg- 
shaped,  sparingly  clothed  with  burs,  glossr,  and 

I  of  a  dark  brown  colonr,  faiutlj  tinged  witn  red, 

i'  The  male  is  smaller  and  darker  than  the  female. 

''  Hia  pi^i,  or  feelers,  arefjloboseattbebase,  and 

1  are  of  ffne  red  colai 


I      able  differences   between  the   British  and  the 

foreign  species.   TbesoeeiesfoMndnearlioiuiDn, 

j  I    Eieter,  Carlisle,  and  luattngs  seeus  to  inaert  a 

\[    scabbard  into  an  exearatioB,   bnt  the  species 

I      found  in  the  vicisity  of  the  MBditemtueaB  is 

called  a   mason-apider,   because   she   makes   a 

,     tube  of  claj.    This  tube  undonhtedlj  resembles 

.      more  tlie  work  of  the  potter  than  of  the  ma»on. 

'      There  is  a  wasp  which  is  properlj  enough  called 

'.     the    mason-waap,    because    it    cements   sands 

!      together,  and  builds  up  tbe  fabric  of  a  nest  in 

'    this  way.     But  Um  tnnBEl  of  Uiia  aabterraoean 

spider  has  more  reMaUanee  to  pottery  tha>  to 

masonry;  and  if  this  circnmstauco  is  to  decide 

i      the  name,  the  asimai  oaght  to  be  called,  not  the 

;■    mason,  but  the  potter-spider.    This  ckjtnbe, 

I      which  is  quite  distinct  from  tiie  silken  lining,  or 

I      sheath,  is  a  finer  specimen  of  pottery  than  the 

I      prettiest  tiny  flower-pot  ever  seen.     The  siUen 

I  lining  is  more  delicaie  tbnn  the  finger  of  the 
;,    finest  silk  glove;  and  tlie  lid  is  a  lUKveUons 

thing.  It  is  about  tha  aiie  of  a  eont-hatton. 
''  The  outside  of  this  roend  batton-like  lid  is 
made  of  claj,  baked  hard  and  made  smooth, 
and  the  tapering  iuMde  consists  of  Uyers,  or 
coatings,  of  silk,  adhering  firmly  to  the  ciav. 
It  is  attached  to  the  tube  by  a  binge,  elastic 
enough  to  spring  open  of  itself  The  innermost 
lining  of  the  lid  is  perforated  byaeircle  of  little 
holes,  which,  communicating  with  the  edge  of 
the  lid,  forms  a  Srst-rate  veutilatiug  apparatus. 
When  Ibe  birds  which  are  the  enmuies  of  the 
potter-spider  try  with  their  beaks  and  claws  to 
prize  open  this  lid  to  pull  the  inhabitant  of  the 
tube  out  of  her  home  and  eat  ita:,  she  Catena 
lier  daws,  which  ar«  provided  with  fine  hooks 
on  parposB,  into  the  silkea  sides  of  the  scab- 
bard, pressing  against  tbe  walls  of  tbe  tube  all 
the  while,  with  all  her  might,  and  holding  fast 

I I  the  lining  of  the  lid  with  her  pincers  for  dear 
life.  But  her  strength  wonM  M  of  no  arail  if 
the  air-boles  did  not  enable  ber  to  endure  a  long 

'  siege,  bvallowin^theescape  of  the  carbonic  sas, 
'[  or  llie  (oul  air  rejected  in  respiratiou.  The  lid, 
.  however,  is  at  once  hinged^  waterproof,  and 
I '     ventilating  i  and  the  genius  of  sasm  lias  not  vet 

!>at  upon  his  head,  it  may  be  frankly  affirmed,  a 
lat  ventilated  so  ingeniously  u  tlie  door  of  the 
tunnel  of  this  spider.     I  have  bad  Uving  speci- 
, .     mens  of  this  spider  in  ny  hand;  ud  they  did 


not  attempt  to  ^ply  their  bogs  to  my  flesh,  but 
oniwled  about  gently  enough,  the  liooks  of 
their  claws  being  peculiarly  irritatinj;  to  the  sklji 
of  my  Qn^rs.  The  larger  species  of  the  tropics, 
and  especially  the  black  kind  of  South  America, 
being  large  and  fierce,  large  as  craba  and  fierce 
as  scorpions,  are  renownea  as  venomous. 

But  not  merely  are  there  aerial,  a^aatio,  and 
subterranean  spiders,  tkereare  spiders  livii^  so- 
cially and  spinning  webs  in  communities  of  silt 
weavers,  working  in  factories,  in  fact,  deep  doirn 
in  coal  mines.  These  spider  factories  were  dis- 
oorered  in  the  Pelton  colliery,  near  Chester-lc- 
Street,  in  tbe  county  of  BuiDam.  The  gallery 
in  which  (h^  live  is  three  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  deep.  Their  webs  were  at  first  supposed  to 
be  the  production  of  fungL  Seventy  horses  and 
ponies  working  in  the  mine,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  spiders  were  in  the  first  instance  carried 
down  with  the  fodder  for  the  horses.  The  notbs 
carried  down  amongst  the  grass  and  hay  in  the 
eggs  and  pupa  atiSe  would  supply  them  with 
food,  and  their  webs  are  constructed  to  catch 
tie  moths.  When  tlie  Grand-Duke,  afterwards 
tjie  Emperor  Nicholas,  was  at  Wallaend,  he 
equipped  himself  in  a  proper  miner's  suit,  being 
resolved  to  descend  a  coal  mine,  and  see  the 
wonders  ot  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Neverthe- 
less, on  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  and 
staring  down  into  the  darkness  below,  his  cou- 
rage foiled  him,  and  taming  away,  he  exclaimed, 
'Mon  Dicu,  c'est  la  bouche  d'enferl"  The 
present  Isabella,  Queen  of  Spain,  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  are  the  only  royal  personages,  I  be- 
Heve,  who  ever  ventured  down  into  tbe  depths 
and  the  darkness  of  a  coal  mine.  Yet  moths 
and  spiders  live  in  them.  The  galleries  in 
which  they  were  found  were  galleries  seldom 
mscd,  and  throu°;h  which  very  uttle  air  passes. 
Ur.  Morrison,  who  made  known  the  existence 
of  these  spiders,  says  in  one  of  bis  letters : 

"  On  passing  through  the  portion  of  our 
■nderground  workings,  test  night,  in  which  these 
webs  abound,  I  observed  that  the  gaps  I  had 
mode  in  tbe  webs  in  my  last  visit  to  that 
quarter,  were  being  spun  over  again ;  and  on 
one  of  them  I  counted  twenty-three  or  twenty- 
four  Kttie  spiders  busily  engaged  in  mending 
the  rent." 

Mr.  Meade  of  Bradford  to  whom  the  sinder 
was  sent  for  identifieation  pronounced  it  to  he 
Nereine  emju,  a  apecies  which  bad  hitJMrto 
been  only  oeeasionallT  fbond  in  the  fields  of 
Lancashire,  and  Norm  Wales.  Mr.  Staiaton, 
from  the  scales  of  tbe  small  nwtbs,  found  in 
the  webs  heheved  them  to  be  Tivida  or  clothes 
moths.  Nereine  errans  is  a  ^Uowisfa-brown 
spider  about  an  ughth  of  an  inch  long.  The 
web  the  spiders  spin  is  a  genuine  and  strongish 
cobweb,  much  black  ated  with  coal-dust.  It  is 
no  wonder,  if  when  this  revelation  of  spider  life 
in  the  coal  galleries,  was  first  mode  known,  the 
'   '.ements  were  received  with  some  scepticism! 


but  they  have  been  far  surpassed  by  tne  news 
from  Australia  of  caterpillars,  with  sixteen  feet 
found  in  a  room  containing  a  quantity  of  shelled 
maise.  This  verandah  room  with  pkotared  wslls, 
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00  being  opeucd  after  having  been  closed  for 
some  time,  was  found  corered  with  a  beantiful 
web  of  white  silk,  aerenty-two  feet  square  in 
certain  directions,  and  hi  all  tvo  bimdred  and 
fiftj-two  feet   square.      Specimens  of   it  were 

flven  away  the  size  of  large  silk  pocket-haod- 
erchiefs.  Tbla  insect  has  been  called  the  silk 
Vulcan  Hjphantidium  sericariuni,  and  most  cer- 
tainly surpasses  our  Nereine  errans,  or  wander- 
ing Bea-uymph  in  siik  weaving,  wliilst  resem- 
hhng  her  bj  working  in  co-operative  factories. 
The  silk  Vulcan,  is,  I  may  remark  by  the  way, 
an  odd-enough  name  to  give  to  a  larve ;  as  a 
coal-pit  is  a  queer  haunt  Tor  a  sea-njmph ;  and 
not  less  strange  is  it  tbat  this  pedantic  taste 
for  ravtliological  names  should  have  caused  a 
tunnel-making,  and  scabbard-spinning  spider,  of 
which  no  eril  is  known  to  be  named  Atypus, 
after  Ate,  the  goddess  of  misciiief. 

Sociability  in  spiders  is,  however,  a  fact  truly 
notable.  Sociability  is  deemed  a  sign  of  a 
certain  elevation  in  the  scale  of  being.  Generally 
among  spiders,  even  the  male  and  the  female 
associate  but  seldom,  and  at  long  intervals. 
The  male  of  the  British  tunnel  spider,  we  have 
seen,  lives  apart  from  his  spouse  in  a  rabbit- 
warren,  and  no  doubt  it  is  because  he  is  afraid 
she  should  feel  hungry,  "  loving  him  so  much," 
as  the  nuraery-maids  say  to  the  infants,  "  that 
she  could  est  him."  The  big  spiders  which 
weave  the  large  webs  found  in  our  cellars  and 
outliouses  (Tegenaria   and  Cinoflo  civilis)  live 

Kereine  errans  being  found  in  coal  pits, 
minds  me  tbat  Epeirahiemilis  frequently  infests 
(he  lamps  of  lamp-posts.  The  Arachoida  are 
entomologists  ;  and  like  other  moth-hunters, 
know  that  their  prey  is  attracted  by  light.  Have 
spiders,  I  may  ask,  remembering  the  good  and 
great  Robert  Feel's  deGuitlon  of  a  statesman,  a 
statesmanlike  faculty  "  of  adapting  themselves 
to  circninatances  us  they  arise  r" 


>  FAIE  DBIENCE. 
L 
A  KjnoBT  that  wears  so  lady's  sleera 
Upon  his  helm,  from  dawn  (a  evs, 
And  alt  night  long  beneath  Ibe  throng 
Of  Bteni-ojed  itars,  without  reprieve 
My  moan  1  make,  »  on  I  ride 
Along  waste  lands  and  witera  wide, 
The  haonta  or  bittemB ;  amoky  atrip* 
Of  HLcout  where  then  coma  no  sbrpa; 
Or  over  brambly  hnmp-bach'd  downs. 
And  under  walla  or  hill^  towni, 


id  out  af 


lapUIn, 


a  bluing  nin 
WitbiD  the  ronrmua  of  the  wind, 
Tbat  dolb  at  nightfal  leave  bia  lair 
To  follow  and  vex  me  )  till  I  Bnd 
Fair  Utieace  with  the  yellow  hair, 

2. 
Pais  argent  on  a  field  pure  or, 
A  fountain  apringeth  evermore 
To  reach  one  atar  that,  Juat  too  far 
For  its  endeavonr,  trembled  o'er 
The  topmost  spray  ita  atrength  wUl  yield, 
For  my  davica  upon  ny  sbMd 


Long  uac«  I  wrought ;  and  nnder  It 
A  long  i^Il  of  flame  ia  writ 
The  legend,  »e«!  .  .  .  "  I  shai-i.  attaw 
In  letteta  large :  ilbeit  "  In  vain !" 
Hj  heart  replies  to  mock  my  ey« ; 
For  where  that  fountain  seems  to  rise 
lU  highest,  it  ia  hack  consign'd 
To  earth,  and  falls  in  void  deap^, 
Like  my  ud  aeven-yean'  hope  to  And 
Fair  Ciience  with  the  yellow  balr. 


Seven  yean  ago  (bow  toi^g  it  aeems 
Since  then!)  as  free  as  sammer  streams 
My  fancy  plsy'd  with  sun  and  shade, 


velal 


not  whence  noi  bow 


Hy  whole  life  leapt  into  one  thcafibt, 
'Which  thongbt  «ai  made  my  lifdong  act ;. 
As,  daih'd  In  doziling  cataract, 
From  it!  long  ateepe,  at  laat  oatleapa 
Soma  lazy  ooze,  which  hsncaforth  keeps 
One  steadfast  way ;  ao  all  my  mind 


h  Im 


It  die,  or  and 


Since  then,  how  many  lands  and  climes 
Have  I  ranaackod — how  many  timsa 
Been  hrniied  with  blowa~how  many  foas 
Bsve  dealt  to  death~how  many  crime* 
Avenged— how  many  maidens  freed  I 
And  yet  1  teem  to  be,  indeed, 
No  nearer  to  the  endless  gueit. 
Neither  by  nigbl  nor  day  I  rest : 
Uy  heart  bumi  In  ma  like  a  fin: 
Uy  aonl  fa  parch'd  with  long  deeire : 
Ghoetlike  I  grow:  and,  when  I  go, 
I  hur  men  mock  and  moMer  low 
And  feel  mcn'a  flngin  pomt  behind — 
"  The  moon-stnick  knight  that  talks  to  air  1 
Lord  help  Ibe  fool  who  bopea  to  find 
Fair  Urience  with  the  yellow  bail  I" 


At  time*,  in  truth,  I  atart,  and  shake 
Myself  fram  thought,  as  one  man  waka 
Fnim  soma  long  Iranca  to  hard  mlsebaiK^ 
Who  avows  not  yet  what  choice  to  make 
Twiit  false  and  true,  since  all  tbinga  seem 
Mere  fragments  of  hii  broken  dream, 
When  I  recai  what  men  aver 
Thst  all  my  lifelong  gneat  of  her 
la  vain  and  void  ;  since  thrioe  (aay  tbay^ 
Three  hundred  yean  are  rolled  away. 
And  knights  forgot,  whose  bones  now  rot, 
And  their  good  deeds  remember'd  not, 
Kail'd  one  by  one,  long  ore  1  pined 
For  this  itrange  guest ;  whence  th«y  deolat* 
No  living  knight  may  hope  to  find 
Fair  Urience  witb  the  yellow  bair. 


Ab  mel  .  .  .  For  Launcelot  maketh  d 
With  great-eyed,  glorious  Gainevera; 
In  gtad  green  wood,  with  Qneen  Isood 
Tristram  of  Lyonea  hanta  the  deeri 
In  cool  of  bloomy  trellises 
ISir  Gantb  kod  tilr  Gabiris, 
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After  long  Uboara  brongbt  to  end, 
With  their  tiro  dames  <n  joyance  spend 
Thsblne  Jnnahount  Sti  Agravaine 
With  Dams  Lanrell  along  the  maia 
Seeks  hianeir  home!  itnd  Pelleai 
Sils  smillDg  calm  in  halU  of  glus 
AC  Simae's  knees.     Good  kaighU  be  thaw 
BeCBDM  tbef  have  (heir  hearts  at  eaie, 
Because  their  lives  and  lores  sie  jola'd: 

0  if  tno  hearts  in  one  lifs  vein, 

\thU  life  were  that !  .  .  .  God  let  me  find 
Fair  Urieoce  nitb  tbe  yellon  hair! 

7. 
Uere  life  is  vile.    I  ma;  have  done 
I>eeds  Dot  nnmiilb]-,  and  have  won 
Unwilling  fame,  tho'  all  men  blame 
This  heart's  unrest  which  makee  me  than 
The  calm  content  which  good  men  take 
From  good  deeds  done  for  good  deeds'  sake, 
Deeds  that  in  doing  of  the  deed 
Do  blete  the  doer,  who  sbonld  need 
Ko  bless  bejond^  but  what  Co  me 
Is  this,  and  that  over  land  and  aea 
H.v  name  sbonld  fly?     Or  what  care  I 
For  the  mere  sake  of  climbing  high, 
To  climb  for  ever  steps  that  wind 
Up  empty  towers?  I  only  wear 
Life  hollow  thai,  nnless  I  find 
Fair  Drience  with  the  yellow  hair. 

8,    , 
Sometimes,  'whom  I  to  ftee  from  wrong 
Have  dragona  fonght,  strange  fbllt  do  thiODg 
Abont  mj  steed,  and  light]?  lead 
My  horse  and  me,  with  ibonC  and  song. 
In  banner'd  caatle-courta;  and  there 
From  chambers  cool  come  dames  most  fklr, 
Whose  forms  as  thro'  a  cloud  I  sea. 
Whose  voiCH  seem  far  off  to  be, 
Tho'  near  they  sland,  and  bid  me  rest 
Awhile  within,  where,  richly  drest. 
In  order  stored,  with  goblets  poured, 

1  see  the  sparkling  banquet-board  ; 
But  far  from  these  is  all  my  mind. 
For  ..."  What  if  faces  I  must  scan 
In  iK^roe  dew  now  seeli  to  bind 
Fait  Uriance  with  the  yellow  halt  ?" 

9. 
Id  deepest  dark,  when  no  moon  ihlnes 
Thro'  the  blind  night  on  the  black  pinea 
With  bony  boughs,  if  I,  to  drouze 
(As  sometimes  mere  despair  inclinea 
A.  frame  outworn)  should  allp  from  horse 
Aod  lay  me  down  along  tbe  goisa 
Id  soma  cold  hollow  far  away 
A  little  while— albeit  I  pray 
Ere  I  lie  down — my  dreams  are  drear ; 
First  comes  a  slowly-creeping  ft«T, 
Like  icy  dew,  that  seems  to  glae 
Hy  limbi  to  earth,  and  ft«eie  them  tfaio', 
llien  a  long  ahriek  on  a  wild  wind, 
Aod  "  O,"  I  think, "  if  hen  it  wiR^ 
And  I  a  nntder'd  coipaa  ahould  flod 
Fair  Uricnca  with  tbe  fellow  hair  I"    ' 

10. 
Sometimes  'dmQi  dropping  wUte  row-learaa 
I  ride,  and  nndet  gilded  eavea, 
Of  gardfo  bowers,  where,  plucking  flowers. 
With  seirtet  skirts  and  stiff  gold  sleavta, 
Between  green  vails,  and  two  by  Cwo, 
Kings*  danghCers  walk,  whilst  just  a  few 
Faint  harpa  make  mnsic  mild,  that  bll* 
Like  mbt  from  off  the  ivied  walls 


Along  the  sultry  conn,  and  stirs 
The  hearts  of  tai-off  harvestersi 
Then,  on  the  brink  of  hope.  I  shrink 
With  shuddering  strange,  the  while  1  think 
*'  O  what  ir.  after  body  and  mind 
Consume  in  toil,  and  all  my  care, 
Not  a  corpse,  but  a  bride,  I  find 
Fair  Urience  with  the  yellow  hair?" 


Bat  when  at 

night's  most  lonely  noorv, 

Tbe  ghost  ol 

an  ill-boried  moon 

Frees  in  the  shroud  o 

a  cold  cloud. 

And,  like  lb 

echo  of 

Within  my  ear  the  «i 

nee  makes 

A  yearning. 

ouod  lbs 

throbs  and  scbcs, 

A  wbi>rer-si 

h  . .  .  " 

ITie  grave  is  deep. 

itter  thing  than  sleep. 

Life's  fuvcr ! 

eeds  its 

Let  the  male 

work:  1 

e  tbou  at  peace." 

Yet  why  ehn 

lUd  this 

air  earth  which  is 

8o  tkir,  BO  fit 

.a  fumii 

lblls^ 

failure- 

stuff  design'd 

By  Hope  to 

lothe  he 

foe  Despair? 

bis  need  to  find 

Fall  Urience 

with  the 

yellow  hair? 

12. 
This  grieving  aFter  anttnown  good, 
Though  bat  a  sickness  In  the  blood. 
Cries  from  the  dust.     And  Qod  is  jutt 
Nu  rock  denies  the  raven  food. 
And  wlio  would  torture,  night  by  n'igbt, 

Of  bouquets  fair  with  plenty  spread. 
Then  mock  ..."  crawl  empty  ihou  to  bwl 
And  dream  of  viands  not  for  tbeel' 
Yet  DighC  by  night,  dear  God,  to  mo 
In  wake  or  sleep  such  visions  creep 
To  gnaw  my  hesrt  with  hunger  deep. 
How  can  1  meet  dull  death,  reaign'd 
So  die  the  fool  of  dreams  so  fair? 
Nay,  love  bath  seen,  and  lilt  shall  And 
Fair  Urience  with  the  yellow  hair. 

IB. 
Good  ragiim  to  whatever  shrine. 
With  wbaltoever.vows  of  thine, 
Tbon  wendeat,  stay  I    I  charge  tbee  pn; 
That  God  may  bless  this  guest  of  mine. 
Sweet  maidens,  whom  from  loiel  hands 
My  own  have  faced  in  many  lands, 
I  bid  yon  eacb,  when  ye  sbsll  be 

IT  good  knigliti,  remember  me! 


»ell,  tb 


.e  day  I 


Andw 

Hay  find  fair  Uiien.     . 

In  love's  defeat.     To  die  were  sweet, 

ir,  dying,  I  might  clasp  her  feet. 

Death  comes  at  Inst  to  all  mankind. 

Yet  ere  I  die,  I  know  not  where, 

I  know  not  how,  but  I  most  And 

¥ait  Urience  with  the  yelloir  hair. 


MICHAEL  THE  DRAGOON. 

Itr  the  year  '49  I  wm  major  in  the  dragoon 
rcffiment  of  vhieli  I  have  now  the  honour  to  be 
cdonel ;  but,  owing  to  the  greftt  losaof  officers 


our  veak  point.  Tfa^  were  aware  that  men 
could  be  supplied  to  the  Austrian  nrm;  in  mj 
Dumber,  buc  that  to  cripple  us  effectnallj  thef 
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had  (ml;  to  pick  off  the  oScets,  uid  we  were  at 
tbeir  mercy.  This  plan  thej  uctadiagly  carried 
out.  None  of  ns  erer  expected  to  see  nigitfiJl 
when  we  went  into  action.  Thus  it  happened 
tliat,  thoQgb  but  a  joiuig  man  at  the  time,  I-was 
senior  officer  of  tbc  Liclttenstein  reginent,  as 
fine  a  bodj  of  men,  I  venture  to  saj,  as  are  (o 
be  found  in  the  Berrice. 
We  liad  saffeted  a  good  deal  since  the  be- 

S'lDoing  of  the  war,  and  our  foioe  was  re- 
uced  from  ita  odginal  atrength  of  ooe  thou- 
sand to  about  seren  hundred  and  fift;  sabreg, 
but  the  men  were  true  as  steel,  and  eager  to 
reven^  tlie  death  of  their  comrades.  The  time 
of  wliich  I  am  going  to  spcatwaa  the  latterend 
of  March,  immediatel;  a/ter  the  battle  of  Szol- 
nok,  a  town  upon  tbe  right  bank  of  the  Theias, 
before  which  we  had  just  sustained  a  tremendooa 
defeat.  Prince  Wmdiscbgrati,  the  Austtiikn 
commander,  was  falling  back  as  rapidl?  as  pos- 
sible upon  the  rirer,  aod  the  Hanfariana,  under 
Gorgei,  were  in  hot  pursuit.  Thoogh  much  cut 
up,  our  fellows  did '  not  lose  heart,  and  the  re- 
treat was  conducted  with  tolerable  order. 

Mj  Lichtensteina  ted  the  advance.  With  us 
marched  a  corps  of  engineen,  and  the  waggons 
carrjing  poutoiHU,  npon  wfaidi  it  was  intended 
to  croHB  the  rirer.  Behind  us  we  coold  hear  the 
distant  thunder  of  the  gona,  whiok  told  <}t  the 
stubborn  reaistance  atili  offered  by  our  comrades 
to  the  EnnKsriEU  pursuit.  We  had  arrived 
upon  the  bank,  and  were  makinf*  evety  prepara- 
tion to  construct  the  bridge,  when  an  orderly 
with  despatches  dashed  up  to  the  front,  and  in- 
quired for  Bie.  He  was  the  bearer  of  an  order 
to  lead  the  cavalry  immediately  acrosi  the  river, 
as  the  Prince  had  reeeiTcd  infonnatioD  that 
Sientes,  a  petty  ma^et  town,  at  pnrdj  local 
importuice,  separated  by  a  imafl  wood  from  the 
left  bsuk  of  the  Theiss,  was  held  by  a  ccDsider- 
able  force  of  the  eueoij,  who  might  embarrass 
the  pasaage  of  tlie  anny  neit  moiuing,  or  at 
any  rate  keep  u)  in  check  until  Gorge!  c*me  up, 
when,  taken  between  two  firea,  oar  utter  anni- 
hDation  seemed  certain.  If,  on  the  ooatrarj, 
we  could  manage  to  put  the  tiveT  between  us 
and  our  pnrsnets,  we  shoold  be  secure,  for  their 
hastily  raised  levies  were  unprovided  with  the 
means  of  crossing  its  npii  stream.  I  was,  there- 
fore, to  reconnoitre  Szeates,  anjl  carry  it  at  all 
hazards,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Prince. 

To  read  was  to  obev.  Leaving  the  engineers 
to  construct  tha  bcioge,  I  aummooed  my  wiat, 
and  as  there  was  no  tine  to  ]ixk  Sot  a  foid,  they 
were  compelled  to  swim  the  river.  Sooe  loss 
was  expeneoced  in  the  transit,  a  few  wcr  car- 
ried awav  by  the  violence  of  the  current,  bnt 
nearly  alX  fbally  readied  the  left  bank  in  safety. 
It  was  now  dusk.  Parties  were  sent  out  in- 
stantly to  reoonnoitra  the  town,  pickets  were 
thrown  into  the  wood,  and  we  got  ready  for  im- 
mediate aotim  if  the  report  of  the  scouts  should 
nuder  it  advisable. 

Now,  I  ahoold  state  that,  tboigh  tki  m^ority 
of  the  Liehtmateinen  were  men  npon  whom  X 
oonld  imj^itly  depeiid,  there  wen  loaw  few 
Hnngariua  in  the  regiment  in  whose  fidelity  to 


tlieir  oath  I  did  not  place  perfect  trust.  I  had 
had  no  particular  reason  for  this  doubt ;  all  the 
men  had  fought  well  aad  bravely  in  the  actions 
which  had  occurred,  and  no  signs  of  diaaSection 
to  Die  emperor  had  been  noted.  8till,  I  thought 
it  best  to  be  upon  my  guard,  Mtd  had,  therefore, 
some  days  hack,  privtUely  desired  the  captains 
to  see  that  none  of  those  vrhom  I  dtatrusted 
were  appointed  to  an^  important  chai^.  Thej 
were  especially  farbiddeu  to  place  them  on 
pickets.  The  arrsn^ment  had  worked  well; 
none  of  the  Hungarians  were  told  off  for  out- 
post duty ;  or,  if  thev  were,  always  in  company 
with  others  whose  fiaelity  was  unimpeachable: 
and  the  men  were  believed  not  to  have  perceivea 
the  precaution.  In  accordance  with  this  rule,  I 
was  luatiSed  in  supposing  that  the  pickets  now 
in  the  wood  between  as  and  Soentes  were  dl 
well-affected  men. 

Towards  nine  o'clock  our  scouts  retomed. 
They  brought  with  them  a  eoupla  of  peasants 
whom  they  had  found  gathering  twigs  and  fallen 
branches  in  the  wood.  Two  active  Bohemians, 
well  acquainted  with  the  Isnguage,  had  changed 
clothes  with  the  prisoners,  and  by  this  means 
penetrated  without  trouble  into  the  town.  Ther 
reported  it  occupied  by  about  one  thousand 
men,  mostly  peasants,  armed  with  scythes  and  i 
flails.  The  news  of  our  defeat  at  Szalnok  had 
apparmtly  not  yet  reached  them;  but  although 
no  suspicion  of  ov  vicinity  appeared  to  be  en- 
tertained, too  many  were  about  to  render  an 
immediate  attack  prudent.  I  called  the  offi- 
cers together,  and  we  sgreed  to  assault  at  mid- 
night. The  men  were  dismissed  for  a  couple 
of  nours  to  get  their  suppers,  and  obtain  a  tittle 
rest  after  their  laborious  day's  march.  A  verj 
short  time  elapsed  before  the  troops  had  tJieir 
fires  lighted  and  the  camp-kettles  swinging  over 
the  cheerful  blase.  Bome  superintended  the 
cooking,  while  others  picketed  the  horses,  and 
refreshed  the  poor  bmtes  with  water  and  such 
scanty  forage  as  was  at  hand. 

I  have  seldom  seen  a  more  picturesque  scene 
than  our  little  bivouac  presented  to  me  as  I  lay 
wrapped  in  my  clcaic  %  the  flre,  enjoying  my 
after-supper  pipe.  The  night,  though  cold,  was 
fine  bat  dark.  As  there  was  no  moon,  all  the 
light  afforded  by  the  sky  was  given  by  the  stars, 
which  seemed  to  sbioe  out  with  unusual  bril- 
liancy. Before  me  rolled  the  rapid  vraters  of  tlie 
Theiss,  across  which  came  tue  clink  of  the 
poctoneers'  liammen,  as  the  bridge  grew  be- 
neath their  practised  hands.  Around  us  tiie 
men  were  mOBtlv  ateeping,  for  the  poor  fellows 
were  tired  witn  tin  for^-mile  march  from 
Ssolnok.  The  flickering  hloKe  of  the  Gres  was 
thrown  np  against  the  dark  background  oF  wood 
and  thicket,  and  brought  out  here  and  there  in 
strong  relief  the  figure  of  some  energetic  spirit, 
who,  too  eieiled  to  rest,  was  pacing  to  and  fro, 
and  meditating,  perhaps,  whether  the  nest  hour 
or  two  might  not  see  the  dose  of  bis  earthly 
caxeei.  I  felt  convinced  that  the  peasants  with 
whom  we  should  have  to  deal  in  attacking 
Szentes  would  figbt  despeiiBtely  enough,  and 
that  no  easy  task  1^  before  us  i  W I  had  great 
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J I    oonfldenm  in  Uu  termn  of  k  Bight  uuptue,  uul 
''     UUIe  fear. as  to  the  result.  • 
1 1        It  might  hare  been  abont  bolf-pait  tea,  and, 
"     mth  the  exceptioa  of  the  (Ouids  ai  which  I 
I :    have  spoken,  qoict  reigned  orouod  the  firm. 

I  Mj  pipe   had   drovped   fron  mj  Ups,   and   I 

I I  nas  lapsing  into  Jamber,  wbea  a  load  aboat 
I,  from  the  wood — tlie  well-known  "Eljen!"  ' 
I '     the  Haof^aiiaiM — atarted  ererj  ooe  of  u 

his  feet  in  ul  instant.    A  ruth  noa  made  to  the 
I '     borse«,   but  Iob^  before  oae-half  of  the  1 
!      w^re  ju  Ibeii  saddles,  the  Philistines  were  npoa 
li     us. 

!  From  ibne  paiia  of  the  wood  at  once  a 
i!    ooluaiB  of  dark  rorms,  ^mlf  aeen  b?  the  light  of 

I  the  cxpinnfF  wateh-Sres,  broke  with  shouts  and 
,      ones  upon  toe  LidtUvsteiMers  nearest  to  theai, 

I I  and  the  work  of  dea.th  begaa.  Thoogh  taken 
'  thorou^j  by  laipriH:,  aad  moetlj  roused  from 
' '  sleep,  the  conduct  of  oScers  aud  men,  1  maj  be 
'  excused  for  sAym^,  could  not  hsTe  been  sur- 
.      passed.    Those  who  had  not  jet  mounted  fell 

I     rapidly  into  fbmation,  and  opposed  a  bout  to 
the  aaeailaatg,  wliich  the  de^emte  rush  of  tbe 

I  latter  fonod    it    impossible   to  break ;   while 

I I  gathering  quicklj  tf^ther  the  portion  of  tlie 
I  force  which  had  gained  tbe  saddle,  we  swept 
I      down  upon  the  enemy,  chargins  through  their 

uneren  Jine  a$;aiu  aad  again  m  if  it  had  been  bo 
!  much  pasteboanL  A  (juaJier  of  an  hour  decided 
'J     the  strug^.  Tbe  danng  lalour  of  tbe  ill-armed 

I  ■  peasants  was  do  matcb  for  the  disciplined  in- 
I'  telligenoe  of  the  perfectlj-accoutrnd  Lichteo- 
I,  stfliuers,  sitd  the  assailants  withdrew  into  tbe 
I '  wood,  lufing  full;  half  their  nuMber  upom  tbe 
l>     field,  with  tbe  poisaing  caralry  adding  every 

moment  to  tbe  roll  of  the  slain. 
As  it  wonld  have  been  rash  to  follow  up  tbe 
i  pursuit  without  some  furtber  knowledge  of  the 
'  enemT  we  were  eneomiterin^,  I  gave  orders  to 
; '  aouna  the  recaL  The  teqaired  iiiformstion  was 
^     soon  gained  from   a  wouBded  Hungarian,  of 

I I  Hbom  we  Icamt  that  oar  assailute  were  tbe 
I      Szentes  men,  who,  hariK  beeooie  awai«  of  oar 

vicinity — though  from  what  source  ow  inform- 

'      ant  oonld  not,  or  would  not,  say — bad  eoter- 

tained  the  some  opinion  as  I  had  done  of  tbe 

''     efficacy  of  a  night  sorpriac,  and  bvj  koped  to 

I       drive  OS  into  tbe  Theiss. 

As  tbero  was  now  no  rMson  fo*  delnyiDg 

'I     the  assault  of  tbe  town,  and  we  might  hope 

for  easy  victory  after  iim  advantage   wa   bad 


severe.  UpwardsofeigblyoftheLicktensteiocrs 
were  hors  de  combat,  and,  altbougb  the  Hun- 
esiian  dead  could  be  oounted  by  hundreds,  the 
latter  fact  in  no  degree  lessened  our  eiaapera- 
tion.  What  seemed  moat  DBaoeoantable  was 
the  completeness  of  tbe  surprise.  The  Hungarian 
"Eljenf"  had  been  the  first  nolificatiDa  of  an 
CGemy's  approach.  Neither  of  the  outposts 
stationed  in  the  wood— one  indeed  abnost  within 
gnn-shot  of  the  town — had  given  the  least  sign 
of  alarm.  Unless  treachery  bad  been  at  wotk, 
how  was  tbis  to  be  eiplainedf  The  reason  for 
the  silence  of  the  two  seating  nearest  to  the 


Thdes  WW  oleaied  up  as  we  leacbed  tbe  spots 
where  tbe  poor  feUows  had  been  posted.  Both 
bad  CaUeu,  haviag^bablybeea  taken  unawares 
faj  peasants  glioma  through  the  brushwood. 
l!ms  I  aftemvds  asoertajoed  to  bave  been  the 
case.  Eete,  at  any  rate,  were  two  of  the  men, 
both  slain  at  their  posts;  but  where  was  the 
third  F  His  boree  was  found  tied  to  a  tree  i  his 
pistols,  uudisebarged,  vers  ut  the  bolsters;  but 
the  sentinel  himself  was  not  to  be  found.  One 
inference  only  could  bo  drawn.  He  must  have 
deserted,  and  it  was  to  the  information  given  by 
him  that  we  vera  indebted  for  tbe  Qungariau 
attack. 

Further  inquiry,  as  ra{»dLy  pursued  as  tbe 
circumstances  would  admit,  bionght  out  the 
suspicious  fact  that  the  missing  sentinel  was 
one  of  tbe  mea  upaa  whost  I  had  given  orders 
to  keep  a  watchful  eye.  Ue  was  a  Hungarian, 
named  Michael  SzcMdj,  a  imait  soldier,  and, 
saving  his  natiooaUty,  a  mwi  with  whom  no  pos- 
sible fault  coald  bs  found.  He  had  been  three 
years  in  the  reginwDl,  and  was  never  su^ected 
of  political  leanings  towards  his  counti^men. 
Eioept  upon  this  gnmnd,  however,  no  reason 
could  be  assigned  for  bis  desertion.  Time  would 
not  allow  of  investigating  tbe  cause  for  infring- 
ing my  orders,  that  no  important  charge  was  to 
be  intrusted  t^  this  man,  for  by  the  time  1  fidlj 
ascertained  these  fiicts,  we  were  already  emerg- 
iiigfrom  the  wood  and  sighted  the  town. 

Half  the  nea  were  oidered  tn  dismount  and 
advance  at  once  to  the  attack,  while  a  squadron 
waa  sent  round  to  assault  the  other  side  of  the 
town.  The  k>se  which  the  insurgents  had  sus- 
tained Uj>on  the  bank  of  the  Theiss  bod,  bow- 
ever,  been  so  seFcre  that  little  resistaoce  was 
.offered.  A  feeble  barricade  of  carts,  and  similar 
materials  had  been  tbrowu  up  in  the  main  street, 
hut  it  was  easily  surmounted  by  tbe  active  as- 
sailants, who  swaroied  over  it  like  cats,  aud 
sabred  the  defenders  where  they  stood.  The 
few  who  did  oppose  our  entrance  fougbt  well 
enough,  bnt  their  number  was  small,  and  when 
our  comrades  diarged  upon  their  rear  a  hasty 
fli^t  dispersed  even  tlus  scanty  baud.  Tbe 
Luhtetuteioera  were  so  irritated  at  the  distur- 
bance of  their  bivouac  that  tbey  gave  little 
c|uar(«r.  The  officers  bad  difficulty  in  disauad- 
iug  them  bom  firing  the  town:  but  not  even 
the  most  positive  orders  could  prevent  their 
pillaging  tlie  houses,  aud  destroying  every  valu- 
Me  too  unwiridly  to  be  carried  away.  I  mast 
confess  that  I  took  little  pains  to  enlbroe  strict 
discipline,  for  the  lou  of  so  large  a  number  of 
my  men  had  aroused  in  me  also  some  apirit  of 
revenge. 

An  hour  perhaps  had  passed  in  plundering 
tbe  town  when  I  gave  orders  to  sound  the  as- 
sembly  in  the  market-place.  The  men  canie 
straggling  in,  a  few  briaging  prisoners,  from 
wbom  it  w«e  thought  important  inforoiatioa 
miglit  be  gained,  but  all  wltb  as  much  booty  as 
tbey  could  manage  to  colleet.  While  tbe  roll 
was  being  called,  lights  vera  placed  in  tbe  win- 
dows of  the  bouses  lookiinc  upon  the  square, 
and  lanterns  attached  to  pows  were  hong  up  at 
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tbe  corners  to  enable  na  to  goBrdaganst  another 
surprise.  While  this  was  being  done,  mj  at- 
leiitioa  wBs  directed  to  a  house  presenting  a 
different  apiiearance  from  any  of  the  rest ;  large 
and  high,  Wit  of  slone,  with  the  doors  fast 
closed  and  windows  dark,  it  seemed  at  first  as 
if  deserted.  No  answer  beinc  given  to  our 
summons,  an  attempt  was  made  to  force  4he 
door,  bnt  its  miusive  character  defied  violence, 
and  1  was  on  tbe  point  of  calling  off  the 
men  from  wasting  teduable  time  upon  what, 
after  all,  was  probably  unimportant,  when  one 
of  the  scijeants  came  to  tell  me  that  tiie  boase 
belonged  to  Gregor  Szelfidy,  the  Bjndie  of  the 
town,  who  was  believed  to  be  on  his  dealh-hed. 
The  name  being  that  of  the  missing  sentrj, 
made  me  send  for  the  prisoner  who  had  giren 
the  information,  aiid  learning  further  that  the' 
syndic  had  a,  son,  Michael,  in  the  Austrian 
cavalry — although  the  man  did  not  know  in 
what  regiment— I  natuialiy  presumed  that  the 
deserter  had  taken  refuge  with  his  family. 

A  hig  of  gunpowder  was  fastened  to  the  door, 
and  being  exploded  bv  a  short  train,  speedily 
blew  it  inward.  Headed  by  an  oCBcer,  a  strong 
party  rushed  into  the  house,  and  began  their 
search.  They  had  not  long  to  seek.  In  a  back 
room  on  the  groaud-floor,  the  whole  family 
was  assembled — the  syndic  lying  dead  upon  a 
bed  in  the  comer,  having  apparently  iust  ex- 
pired ;  some  females  and  £[ichael  Szel£dy, 
grouped  in  speechless  sorrow  around  the  corpse. 
The  entrance  of  oar  party  aroused  them  from 
their  stupor ;  the  women  threw  tbemstlves 
before  the  deserter,  and  called  loudly  to  him  to 
make  his  escape.  Michael  rushed  to  the  window, 
and  before  our  men  could  push  the  women 
aside,  had  thrown  it  open  and  jumped  out.  He 
was  instantly  followed,  and  after  a  long  chase 
among  the  out-bnildings  in  the  rear  of  the 
premises,  was  captured  and  brought  bock  into 
tie  room. 

"  Bring  him  out  to  the  major,  men,"  said  tbe 
oflScer.  "His  case  will  soon  be  settled.  Ten 
paces  and  a  Bring  party  for  the  deserter." 

"Oh!  spare  liini,  mj  lord!"  exclaimed  one 
of  the  females,  an  elderly  woman,  throwing  her- 
self with  clasped  hands  at  the  officer's  feet. 
"Spare  the  poor  boy!  He  never  meant  to 
desert.  It  was  to  ask  his  dying  father's  last 
blessing  that  he  left  his  post,  and  we  persuaded 
him.    Oh,  spare  the  boy  1" 

The  two  other  women — a  con  pie  of  handsome 
dark-eyed  girls — one  of  whom  was  Micliael's 
sialer,  the  other  his  cousin  and  betrothed,  fol- 
lowed the  mother's  example,  and  joined  loudly 
in  her  supplications.  Michael  himself  never 
ulteced  a  word. 

"  A  likely  stoij,"  returned  the  officer,  "  bat 
no  matter,  'ilie  facts  are  clear  enough.  Even 
if  nhat  you  say  were  true,  I  have  no  power  to 
save  tbe  man.  Out  of  the  way,  there  I  Kow, 
men — forward^- march !" 

As  he  spoke  he  pushed  Michael's  cousin,  wlio 
was  nearest  to  him,  aside,  more  roughly  perhaps 
liian  he  needed  to  have  done.  She  was  thrown 
olt  her  bahuwe,  and  iallipg  forward  cut  her 


month  against  bis  heavy  ridmg-boot.  The  blood 
gushed  over  her  face  and  stained  her  lieht- 
coloured  dress.  The  sight  roused  Michaer  to 
fury.  With  a  vehement  curse  he  swung  him- 
self loose  from  the  men  who  held  him,  rushed 
upon  the  officer,  tore  the  aabre  from  bis  hand, 
and  cnt  him  down  before  the  others  of  the  party 
had  time  lo  interfere.  He  was  disarmed  ana 
pinioned  in  a  moment,  however,  and  brought  out 
just  as  the  noise  of  the  scafSe  and  the  shrieks  of 
the  women  had  induced  me  to  order  in  more    i 

When  Szel&dy  appeared  out»de,  followed  by  '  i 
two  men  supporting  the  wounded  officer,  it  was  ][ 
with  difficulty  I  could  keep  the  Lichtensteinera  '| 
from  rushing  upon  their  former  comrade,  and  kU-  1 1 
ling  bim.  I  should  have  been  justified  under  the  !: 
circunistances,  inorderingout  a  party  and  shoot-  ii 
ing  him  without  delay,  bnt  preferring  to  give  the  [i 
man  a  hearing,  I  assembled  the.  officers  for  K  ' 
drumhead  court-martial,  and  proceeded  to  try  '' 
Michael  Szelhdy  for  the  grave  military  crimes  oiF 
desertion  and  wounding  his  saperior. 

The  facts  were  clear  and  unmistakable.  I 
was  particularly  aniious  to  learn  how  it  had 
happened  that  Szelkdy  had  been  placed  OQ 
outpost  duty,  contrary  to  especial  orders;  the 
inquiry  allowed  how  curiously  accident  some- 
times frustrates  our  most  carefully-laid  plans. 
Although  the  servants  were  prohibited  from 
placing  certain  men  on  sentry,  it  was  yet  politic 
to  prevent  the  men  themselves  from  perceiving 
they  were  objects  of  supicion,  and  they  were 
therefore  placed  in  regular  order  upon  tlie  rota 
nith  the  rest,  hut  it  was  so  contrived  that  some- 
thing always  occurred  lo  prevent  their  taking 
their  turn  of  duty.  In  the  present  instance, 
Szelady  stood  third  on  the  list,  but  when  the 
sentries  were  posted  in  the  wood,  it  was  fonnd 
that  No.  1  was  missing,  having  been  drowned 
in  passing  the  Theiss ;  No.  3  was  disabled  by  » 
kicE  from  tbe  charger  of  one  of  bis  comrades 
while  riding  in  the  dark  amone  the  trees  ;  and 
the  sergeant  called  forward  No.  3,  because  he 
had  literally  no  better  man  available.  It  wa» 
indispensable  that  a  smart  soldier  should  occupy 
the  post ;  it  was  only  to  be  held  for  a  short 
time;  and  tbe  good  character  of  Szel&dy  in  the 
reffiment,  with  liis  apparent  want  of  sympathy 
Willi  the  rebels,  addod  to  the  reasons  prevalent 
with  the  seri^eant  for  infringing  the  order.  It 
should  be  added  ihat  no  one  had  tbe  slightest 
suspicion  of  Michael's  having  relatives  in 
Szentes. 

The  case  i^nst  the  prisoner  was  apparently 
unanswerable.  He  had  left  his  post  in  pr«aenee 
of  the  enemy,  occasioning  by  negligence,  if  not 
by  treacheiy,  heavy  loss  to  the  regiment ;  he  had 
tried  toeseape  when  discovered,  and  hadseverelj 
wounded  his  officer  when  captured.  The  una- 
nimous sentence  of  tlie  court  was.  Guilty  upon 
all  the  charges ;  the  judgment — Death. 

Before  passing  sentence,  I,  as  president  of  the 
court,  addressed  the  prisoner,  and  told  him  we 
uere  willing  to  hear  anv  explanation  he  might 
hare  to  oticr.  Sielidr  had  listened  to  the  pro- 
ceedings thus  far  in  apparent  stupor.  *  It  eri- 
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(lentlj  Kemed  to  him  so  inexplioable  that  lie 
ahoiild  be  arraigned  upon  bo  frightful  a  char^ 
u  liavlng  treiclicTOdsIy  caused  tbe  death  of  bis 
comrades,  tliat  he  had  scarcely  been  able  hitherto 
to  realize  the  horror  of  his  position.  He  roused 
up  a  little,  however,  at  mj  address,  and  after  a 
snort  pause  began  to  speak.  I  remember  his 
words  well,  for  uis  speeco  struck  me  as  one  o 
remarkable  ability  for  a  man  in  his  station. 

"Major  and  gentlemeo,"  uid  be,  saluting thi 

contt,  "  1  know  Iliat  wliateier  I  maj  sa;  won' 

be  of  anj  use,  for  it  seems  as  if  evetythins  was 

against  me.    I  must  die  by  my  comrades'  lire  as 

a  coward  and  a  traitor,  vbere  I'd  nillinf^ly  have 

given  every  drop  of  blood  in  my  body  to  have 

saved  even  one  of  them,  I'm  not  afraid  of  death, 

I've  looked  bim  too  often  in  the  face  for  that; 

but  I  do  shudder  at  the  thoneht  that  those  bv 

whose  side  I've  lived  bhA  fought  for  years  will 

''    cnrse  my  memory  after  I'm  gone.    That' 

1 1    dreadful  thing  to  die  with  upon  one's  mind,  and 

I    more  tlian  t3\  becanse  as  I  nope  for  everlasting 

[     salvation,  I'm  as  innocent  of  the  charges  brought 

;,     against  me  as  any  one  of  your  honours  can  t>e. 

{'     £icept  that  I  cnt  down  the  lieutenant — I  did 

I ,     that,  it's  true ;  but  I  put  it  to  yon,  eentlemea, 

1 1    whether  if  any  of  you  were  to  see  the  girl  tou 

il     loved  struck  aside  and  injured,  you  wouldn't 

1 1     have  acted  as  I  did  F     But  tint's  not  the  point 

1 1    so  much  as  the  charge  that  by  leaving  my  post 

!{     I  betrayed  my  comrades.     That's  what  weighs 

i  j    upon  m^  mind,  and  it's  that  in  particular  I  want 

[|    toeiplam. 

i;        "Wben  the  sergeant  left  me  on  sentry  I  dis- 

II    noimted,  feeUng  cold,  tied  my  horse  to  a  tree, 

and  marched  up  and  down  lor,  I  dare  say,  a 

1 1     matter  of  an  hour,  looking  every  now  and  then 

'i    at  the  tonu  here,  where  the  lights  in  the  win- 

]\     do«s  were  gradually  disappcarLi^,  and  everv- 

thing  getting  quiet.    I  was  thinking  we  fihould 

.    have  an  easier  job  in  surprising  tbe  place  than 

I    we  had  fancied,  and  yon  may  be  sure  it  was  the 

very  last  of  mj  thoughts  that  any  one  I  cared  a 

pipe  of  tobacco  about  was  among  the  iuhabitants, 

X  hadn't  beard  from  home  for  months — in  fact, 

legiani 

j    entered  my  mind. 

I        "Aa  I  said,  major,  I  marched  np  and  down 

:    about  an  hour,  when  I  tkought  I  beard  a  ruitle 

:    iu  the  buslies  near.     'Haiti'   thinks   I,   'let's 

'    keep  quiet  a  bit,  and  see  who  goes  there.*    So 

I  stepped  behind  the  tree  to  which  my  horse 

was  tied,  and  watched.     In  a  minnte  or  two,  out 

came  a  woman,  whose  face  I  couldn't  see  for  her 

hood,  and  she  was  making  off  towards  the  town, 

when  I  Mug  out  to  her  to  stop,  or  I  should  fire. 

She   started,   as   you  may   suppose,   to   see   a 

soldier  so  near,  when  sbe  didn't  know  there  was 

one  within  niiiea  of  the  place,  and  waited  till  I 

came  up  to  her.  I  was  just  asking  what  brougbt 

her  into  the  wood  it  th^  time  of  night,  and 

telling  her  she  was  my  prisoner,  when  she  gave 

a  scream,  called  out  my  name,  and  jumped  upon 

my  neck.     Then,  major,  I  discovered  she  was 

my  cousin,  Carlin  Karobyi,  to  wliom  I  was  prO' 

BUted  before  1  had  to  serve,    from  ber  1  Maid 


that  my  father  and  all  the  family  had  come  to 
Szeates  a  year  ago ;  that  he  hali  been  cboscu 
syndic,  and  was  now  very  ill ;  that  she  bad  been 
sent  bj  my  mother  to  a  place  some  miles  away 
to  fetch  a  celebrated  heib.doctor  wbo  bad  made 
some  wonderful  cures,  as  a  last  hope ;  but  that 
she  found  he  had  been  killed  and  his  house 
plundered  by  Jellachtch's  Croats  the  day  before, 
and  was  now  getting  back  to  Szentes  as  fast  as 
she  could. 

"  lou  may  think,  gentlemen,  what  terrible 
news  this  was  to  me.  First,  my  father  very  ill, 
and  not  likely  to  survive  the  niglit;  next,  my 
motber,  and  sister,  and  poor  Carlin  in  a  place 
we  were  going  to  attack,  and  I  knowing  only 
too  well  what  they  might  expect  from  the 
Licbtensteiuers  when  theu;  blood  was  up.  Carlin 
begged  and  prayed  me  to  came  with  her  into  the 
town  to  see  my  father  once  more  before  he 
died :  and  wlien  i  told  her  it  was  impossible  I 
could  leave  my  post,  ahe  asanred  me  that  I 
should  soon  be  back  again  and  nothing  need  be 
found  out.  Then  I  began  to  think,  too,  the 
thing  niigbt  be  managed,  if  ahe  could  only  get 
me  into  tlie  town  without  being  seen;  for  that, 
if  I  could  not  get  hack  in  time,  it  would  bo 
thought,  when  tits  advance  took  place,  that  I 
bad  lallen  in  with  the  rest,  and  I  should  then  be 
able  to  protect  tbe  women  after  the  town  was 
taken.  In  talking  with  Carlin,  we  had  got  near 
Szentes,  and  I  clean  forgot  all  abont  my  horse 
being  tied  to  the  tree,  and  that  being  found 
there  I  should  be  thought  to  have  deserted. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  to  make  my  story  short, 
I  agreed  to  go  with  Carlin,  as  she  promised  I 
shonld  be  back  in  half  an  hour.  The  hghts 
were  aL  out  as  we  got  into  the  place ;  there 
wasn't  a  soul  stirring,  and  we  reached  my 
father's  house  unseen.  When  we  entered,  Carlin 
told  my  mother  and  sister  that  I  had  come  with 
her,  and  after  a  bit  I  went  in  to  my  fiUier. 
How  they  found  ont  in  the  town  that  the 
Lichtensteiners  were  in  the  wood  nnd  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  my 
mother  can  tell  you.  All  I  do  know  is  that  my 
father  i^ept  fast  hold  of  my  hand  till  he  died, 
and  wouldn't  let  me  go.  And  tbe  first  I  knew 
of  the  attack  was  from  the  firing  outwde,  and 
afterwards  the  trumpet  sounding  the  assembly. 
Then  came  the  beatenant  and  oui  men,  and  you 
know  what  has  just  h^ipened." 

Bather  to  test  the  truth  of  Szel&dy's  story 
(or  my  own  satisfaction  than  for  any  beacGt  its 
confirmation  would  be  to  him,  1  summoned 
the  mother,  and  tried  to  discover  from  her 
how  our  occupation  of  the  wood  had  beoome 
known  iu  Sienlcs.  Fron  her  stalenient,  it 
appeared  that  a  neighliour,  who  was  in  the 
house  when  Carlin  Karobyi  told  her  aunt  and 
cousin  of  Michael's  arrival,  must  have  over- 
beard  the  story  and  commnnicated  it  to  the 
leaders  of  the  peasants  in  the  town.  Michael's 
account  of  the  reason  which  had  brougbt  him  to 
Szentes  was,  therefore,  very  probably  true,  and 
he  was  absolved  (roai  the  black  treachery  of 
having  intenlioaally  betrayed  his  comrades;  but 
the  fact  of  his  having  undoubtedly  abandoued 
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hia  t>ost  wu  Mtabluhed  by  hu  own  coDression, 
and  it  vas  cerUinlj  ttaonKh  hi*  Diligence  thai 
the  ftttock  took  place.  Tue  votma  of  his  gape- 
lior  officer  again,  althoogh  infiicted  ander  great 
proTQCstiou,  iraa  an  ineicmsblB  crime.  I  felt 
mucli  sjmptt&j  with  tlie  xobd  on  account  of 
tbe  trying  drcumstanceg  intovliich  he  had  been 
thrown,  but  pity  could  not  be  perDutted  to  aver- 
ride  duty.  Bentenoe  vas,  therefore,  pranonnoed; 
the  only  indulgence  the  court  could  admit  being 
ita  postpooement  fior  an  hour,  to  enable  the 
prisoner  to  take  leaTt  of  hi*  relstiTCB  and  pre- 
pare for  death. 

Szelidy  was  placed  for  aafo  oattody  in  a  ataUe 
adjoining  fais  father's  honae  :  a  sentry  beiK 
posted  at  the  door.  His  mother,  sister,  and 
cousin — who,  after  the  first  shook,  bore  his  sen. 
toKN  with  a  composure  whic^  seemed  to  me 
stranselj  unfeeling  at  the  time — were  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  him  in  soccessioo,  and  after  they  had 
taken  thor  bvewell,  a  priest,  who  had  been 
csptared  in  the  town,  would  administer  the  last 
rites  of  religioD  and  attend  him  to  the  place  of 
execution.  The  interview  with  his  moUier  and 
sister  was  soon  over ;  that  with  hia  coosin  lasted 
longer— so  long,  in  &ot,  that  the  priest  inter- 
mpted  tbem  Mfare  it  was  coaclnded,  Just 
before  the  espiration  of  the  hour,  the  priest 
came  to  me  with  a  reqoeat  from  tbe  prisoner  to 
be  permitted  to  see  Carlin  onoe  more,  but  with- 
out witseaaes,  as  be  had  a  last  message  to  de- 
lirer  to  ber.  WilUng  to  afford  tlie  poor  fellow 
whatever  indnlgeDoe  wa*  in  my  power,  I  as- 
sented to  hia  request.  Bie  raieat  song^it  Carlin, 
brought  hcT  to  Uie  door  of  the  stable,  andcloBad 
it  upon  her.  Same  time  having  passed  without 
tbe  return  of  tbe  girt,  the  priest  agkin  went  in 
to  hasten,  tbe  perting. 

He  came  out  presentlr  with  a  very  seiiona 
look,  saying,  "  Poor  aoula,  poor  souls  !  It  is 
hard  for  tnem  to  port.  Grant  tbem  a  few 
minotes  longer.    I  go  to  coBifbrt  the  bereaved 

He  walked  away,  A  qnaiter  of  an  bonr 
passed,  and  stiU  no  sign.  Longet  delay  could 
not  be  pencitted,  and  a  oorpor^  with  a  file  of 
men  irere  sent  in  to.  bring  out  the  prisoner. 
They  bad  searody  entered,  bowerer,  before  a 
shout  was  heard  within,  and  tbe  conoral  roshed 
ont,  exdaiming,  "Treachery!  Midtael  has 
escaped,  and  tbe  girl,  too,  has  disappeared  1" 

"£scBpedl"  I  ejaculated.  "  Impoasible  I 
Sarroued  the  place,  and  look  to  l^e  prtest." 

We  harried  into  tlia  stable,  searched  it  in 
every  comer,  turned  over  the  bundles  of  hay 
and  straw  it  contained,  Biid  evcu  looked  into 
tbe  racks  and  mangers,  but  in  vain.  Neither 
Uicbael  nor  Caxlin  were  to  be  foimd.  His 
motlier  and  sister,  and  the  priest,  had  also 
mysteriously  vanished,  and  it  was  evident  tbat 
tbe  repeated  interviews  were  notbing  bnt  a  de- 
vice to  gain  time  for  the  confederates  to  ooBi- 
plete  Uieir  arrangenente.  Though  luturallv 
annoyed  at  having  been  so  thoroughly  duped, 
I  caimot  say  tbat  I  felt  partioolaily  aorry  to 

relieved  from  a  painTtU  duty.  Had  Michael 
passed  upon  him  must 


have  been  eiecnted  ;  and  being  persuaded 
tbat  Uie  stoiy  be  had  Uii  was  true,  my  feelings 
had  palled  bard  in  one  direction,  while  disci- 
pline and  the  articles  of  nar  had  tugged  just  as 
vdiemently  in  anolber.  Michael  was  now,  how- 
ever, gone,  and  I  was  not  hypocrite  enough  to 
affect  mut^  grief  at  his  escape.  Tbe  <Mily 
mystery  I  should  have  been  gkd  to  solve,  was, 
in  what  way  bis  escape  had  been  eSecl«d. 

Time,  however,  would  do  t  allow  of  our  devotins 
much  pains  to  its  discovery.  News  was  received 
that  tbe  advanced  guard  of  the  prince's  force 
had  croseed  the  Theisa,  and  was  now  passmg 
the  wood.  I  gave  orders  fi»  instantly  evaco^ 
ating  SzcDtea,  and  tbe  Liehtenateiners  resumed 
their  position  at  the  head  of  the  retreating  army. 
I  may  bere  state  that  the  passage  of  the  river 
was  only  ioat  effected  in  time.  Oorgei's  force 
debouched  apon  the  right  bank  as  tbelast  of  our 
corps  was  still  npon  the  bridge,  and  it  was  under 
a  beavj  fire,  and  with  the  loss  of  many  of  the 
engineers,  that  our  men  sueoceded  in  detaoliing 
the  pontoons,  and  thus  depriving  Qor^i  of  the 
means  of  foUnwing  us  beyond  the  Theiss.  Two 
days  Uter  we  fell  in  with  strcu  reinforcements 
under  General  Vetter,  which  placed  us  again  in 
a  pdsiticML  to  hold  oui  own  in  the  next  en- 

In  the  year  'SS,  long  after  I  bad  forgotten 
the  mystenous  escape  ol  Michael  Szelidj,  I  was 
again  on.  oampaigu  with  my  resimeut.  Tbis 
time,  bowever,  tbe  service  in  wliich  we  were 
eagsged  was  far  less  basardous  tjian  that  of 
attempting  to  subdue  the  revolted  Hungarians. 
The  Liohteosteiners  farnied  part  of  tbe  corps 
d'armde  under  Count  Caronim,  sent  by  Austria 
to  occupy  Moldavia  and  Walbtchia,  the  Dauu- 
bian  fiincipalitiss,  during  tbe  Crimean  war. 
£ieqit  an  oecaaional  brush  with  some  turbulent 
viUagfir*,  we  saw  little  actual  service ;  and  yet 
it  was  dniuig  one  of  these  small  expeditions  tW 
tbe  mystery  wbieh  bad  hitherto  involved  the 
events  I  have  juat  detailed  was  cleared  up. 

Intelli^nee  bad  been  received  at  Bucharest 
tbat  the  lahabitants  of  a  Moldavian  village  bad 
risen,  against  a  company  of  Croat  infantry  quar- 
tered on  tbem,  owing  to  some  offence  given.  I 
fear,  by  our  men.  The  Moldavians  bad  besieged 
the  barracks,  set  them  on  fire,  and  sJauglitered 
every  man  epared  bv  the  fames.  Orders  were 
given  me  to  see  to  tlie  suppression  of  the  dis- 
turbance, and  to  bring  the  ringleaders  to  justice. 
Two  squadrons  of  the  Ltchteusteineis  bad  been 
Considered  sulficieut  for  this  purpose,  and  I  had 
ridden  out  with  my  Gervant — a  man  who  bad  at- 
tended me  for  many  vears — towards  a,littie  inn 
upon  tbe  bootier,  where  I  had  given  tbe  com- 
mander of  the  expedition  rendezvous. 

It  huipened  tbat  we  had  never  been  ia  this 
part  of^the  country  before.  The  inhabitants 
were  peaceable  aud  quiet,  and  oni'  duties 
broucht  us  cbiefiy  into  contact  with  people 
of  a  different  sorL  It  was  not  singular,  then, 
that  after  crossing  a  wide  tract  of  hiUv 
couatry,  we  strayed  from  tbe  bridle  roail 
and  in  endetvouring  to  regain  it  bewildered 
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ooiselTes  go  tboronzhly  that  we  had  not  the  re- 
motest idea  in  what  airectkra  it  was  to  be  sought. 
In  tliis  dilemma  I  deiired  b\j  attendant  to  ride 
np  to  B  rarm-house  I  sair  st  the  end  of  a  tbIIcj 
wc  were  then  tiareraing,  and  inquire  the  way  to 
the  frontier  inn.  The  man  rode  off,  ma  absent 
a  considerable  time,  and  at  length  letnrned  wIUl 
a  curious  smirk  on  his  conDtemuioe. 

"  I've  made  a  strange  diacoverf  up  there, 
colonel,"  he  saii  "An  old  acquaintance  of  jonr 
honour  owns  that  farm-houae,  and  a  good  bit  of 
land  hereaboats,  he  tells  me." 

"  Indeed,  Oscar,"  I  replied.  "  Who  i»  it  ? 
WTiat  is  his  name  ?" 

"  Michael  Szel&dj,  yonr  bononr,"  answered 
Oscar. 

"  Seelid  J !  —  what  *  —  one  deserter  from 
Scentes !"  I  exclaimed.  "  Are  jou  sure  pa 
are  cot  mistaken  F" 

"  Positiye,  colonel,"  returned  Oscar;  "  Bod  he 
bade  me  say  that  if  yon  would  only  ptease  to 
favour  him  with  a  visit,  he  should  consider  it  the 
ereatest  honDur  that  eonld  happeu  to  him.   But 

He  pointed  to  the  faim-house,  and  as  be  spoke 
a  stout  well-dressed  hnner,  mounted  npon  a 
Gne  bay,  rode  towards  us.  Oscar  was  right— it 
really  was  Szelidy.  The  ex-dragoon  galnted 
nie  respectfully,  and  invited  me  very  cordially  to 
rest  a  few  hours  at  his  farm,  promising  to  gnide 
me  himself  ofterwu-ds  to  the  frontier  inn  of 
which  I  was  in  search.  When  we  arrived  at 
the  farm-house,  a  comely  amilinjf  woman,  in 
whom-  I  had  little  difficnitj  in  recognising 
Carlin,  came  to  meet  as,  with  an  infant  m  her 
and  two  other  nrtAins  shyly  cli 

mother's  dress.    "'  '  -'    ' 

his  wife  and  children, 
his  house. 

After  an  eioellent  dinner,  succeeded  by  some 
capital  wine  and  cigars,  I  requested  Micnael  to 
tell  me  by  what  meam  he  and  Carlin  had  suc- 
ceeded in  mnkingtheir  escape  frooi  the  stable  at 
Szentes.  I  assured  him  that  he  miglit  confide 
in  me  without  fear.  Althouf^h  on  Austrian 
army  occupied  the  country,  he  was  now  beneath 
the  protection  of  the  Turkish  flag,  and  I  should 
not  demand  his  extradition. 

"  I  am  sure  of  that,  colonel,"  returned  Mi- 
chael. "  I  didn't  serve  three  years  amoD^  the 
Lichtenateiners  without  learning  the  difference 
between  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  and  a 
scoundrel  who  betrays  poor  wretches  for  the 
price  of  blood.  If  I  hod  not  felt  easy  upon 
that  score  I  should  never  have  made  myself 
known  to  Oscar  there,  whom  I  recognised  as 
an  <Ad  comrade  the  moment  he  rode  up. 

"Yon  ask  how  Carlin  and  1  made  our  escape. 
Well,  the  fact  is,  we  never  made  our  eacape  at 
all,  but  were  in  the  stable,  or  rather  «MiMr  it, 
all  the  time  you  were  seiu^ing  for  oa.  Tod 
may  well  look  surprised;  but  this  is  how  it 
came  aboat.  In  many  of  the  booses  in  Hnnga- 
rian  towns — particularly  those  of  the  better 
claa%  uid  of  ancient  date — there  is  gmerally 
some  secret  place  lai^  enough  to  be  used  for 
purposes  of  oonoealmeut.    In  my  faUier'a  house 


at  Srentes,  there  was  a  obamber  situated  beneath 
the  stable,  filled  with  piles  of  brasliwood  and 
fagots,  and  commoaicating  with  one  of  the 
stalls  by  a  trap-door,  artfmly  let  into  the  floor 
behind  one  of  the  partitions.  The  thing  was  so 
cleverly  orranaed,  that  yon  might  have  looted 
long  without  finding  it  even  if  you  had  knowi 
of  its  existence,  hut  in  the  harry  and  surprise 
which  most  have  followed  our  naerpected  dia- 
appeanmcc,  it  waa  almost  eertain  to  elude  dia- 

lymotbertoldmeabontthisplace  when  she 
visited  me  in  the  stable,  bat  our  ^reat  difficulty 
wae  to  find  an  opportonity  of  raising  the  trap, 
secuT«  &om  intrusion,  and  to  Test(»e  it,  after 
leaving,  to  its  old  positioo.  For  this  purpose 
the  pnest,  an  old  fnend  of  mv  father,  laid  the 
little  plot  of  reintroducing  Cariin,  and  then  after 
a  bit  coming  back  to  sec  if  out  interview  was 
finished.  At  his  second  vtnt  he  repUced  the 
trap  behind  the  partition,  swept  the  earth  and 
littor  bade  over  the  spot,  and  made  the  best 
of  his  wsy  out  of  the  town  with  my  mother  and 

"  Carlin  and  I  waited  bck>w  until  the  troops 
had  quitted  Saentes,  and  did  not  venture  to 
leave  our  concealment  until  we  found  the  town 
in  Gorzei's  posscMioii.     We  agreed  that  Hun- 
gary, hencrtorth,  was  no  place  for  me.    My 
motlier  collected  her  property,   and   we   came 
er  to  Moldavia,  "where  I  purchased  this  farm 
d  married  Carlin.     We  live  here  happily  and 
comfort,  and  are  very  prosperous  j   and  here 
i  hope,  if  Providence  will,  to  pass  the  re- 
mnder  of  oar  days." 

I  repeated  nry  assurance  to  Michael  that 
I  should  do  nothing  to  disturb  his  happiness, 
and  cautioned  Oscar  to  be  careful  not  to  let 
fall  any  bints  among  his  comrades.  My  cau- 
tion was  probably  superfluous,  as  I  iadged  from 
Oscar's  signiflcant  grin  in  reply,  that  Michael 
had  already  adopted  means  to  ensore  his  silence. 
Still,  he  promised  inviolable  secrecy,  and  he  will 
be  the  more  likely  to  keep  his  promise,  as  when 
I  last  heard  of  him  he,  too,  had  passed  under  the 
sceptre  of  the  Sultan,  having  married  Michael's 
sister,  and  settled  as  a  horse-breeder  near  his 
brolher-in-kw,  among  the  Moldavian  bills. 


Now  that  the  theatres  are  alive  with  htdiday 
taa  and  riitter,  and  going  to  thfr  play  is  every 
wise  man  s  business,  why  shcmldn't  we  ask  what 
going  to  the  play  was  like  when  Shakespeare 
himself  was  alive  / 

In  Eome  respects,  we  manage  things  more 
easily  than  oar  Elizabethan  forefathers.  We 
have  not,  at  night,  to  lay  our  beads  cm  wooden 
bolaters.ondoor  bodies  on pallelsof  straw;  or 
to  cluster,  when  the  anow  rails,  round  log  Area 
where  the  wind  rumbles  down  great  vaulta  of 
chimnevB.  But  they  were  great  things  that 
were  done  by  people  who  lived  so  uncom- 
fortably, uid  mir  repreMntatives  ol  the  outward 
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littleness  and  intnurd  greiitiiesB  of  old  London, 
were  the  Shakespearean  playhonses  aiid  tbetr 
flttings.  Flft^hoose  hJstcwy  begins  with  Shake- 
speare, he  being  already  twelve  years  old  when 
our  first  known  theatre  was  built.  Loog  before 
that  day  ptaji,  of  one  sort  or  another,  had  been 
acted,  aa  miracle-plajs  and  religious  mjstt 
ries,  with  priests  or  cburch-bojl  for  acton 
These  were  pecfarmed  either  within  consecrated 
walls,  or  on  temporaiy  stages  set  up,  in  holidaj- 
time,  at  stceet-corners.  After  the  Reforcnation, 
it  came  to  be  tboaght  that  aecalar  plaja  were 
less  innocent  sad  more  interesting.  At  Isst, 
regular  comedies  and  trsfedies  were  written,  to 
be  acted  at  court  by  noolemen  and  their 
tainers,  and  in  the  market-pUees  by  a  class  of 
amateurs  represented,  as  well  as  caricatured,  by 
Bottom  the  weaver,  Snng  Ulc  joiner,  and  Flute 
the  beUows-mender. 

It  was  fashionable  for  every  nobleman  to  have 
hia  own  body  of  players,  and  often,  if  he  had 
himself  any  Drains  at  all,  to  write  the  pieces 
thejperformed.  Lord  Buckhural's  GorSodue, 
or  rerrei  and  Ponex,  is  remembered  as  the 
oldest  reguUr  tragedy  in  our  language.  And 
tragedy  it  is,  with  Its  kill,  kiU,  kill.  Perrex  and 
JPonei,  two  sons  of  King  Gotbodue,  iiavicg  the 
kingdom  divided  between  them  bj  their  father, 
come  to  blows.  The  younger  kills  the  elder. 
The  niotber,tbrreveng«,  kills  the  younger.  The 
people  rebel  and  kill  father  sud  mother.  The 
nobility  nitite  and  kill  the  reb(js.  After  which 
they  quarrel  over  succession  to  the  vacant 
throng  and  so  kill  one  another.  The  Earl  of 
Oiibrd's  plays  have  deservedly  been  foraotten. 
He  has  better  claim  to  be  mentioned  for  the 
company  of  players  he  employed.  The  plajecs 
of  my  Lord  of  Leicester's  were  the  most  iiunoiis. 
The  king  of  courtiers  would  be  outdone  by  no 
one.  Wisely  abstaining  from  authorship  on  his 
own  BGConnt,  lie  procured  the  best  plays,  and 
assigned  them  to  the  best  actors  that  money 
GouTdengsse.  His  sovereign  preferred  this  com- 
pany; so  lliat  its  members  came  to  be  knotrn 
distinctively  as  the  Queen's  Ployers;  James 
Bnrbage,  father  of  Shakespeare's  friend,  Richard 
Boibage,  having  been  one  of  the  number. 
Richard  Langham  was  tnother.  Tliej  acted 
several  new  plsys  every  year,  and,  after  her 
majesty  had  enjoyed  the  Grst  hearing,  it  was 
common  for  them  to  lodge  themselves  in  some 
hired  room,  or  oftener  m  some  suitable  yard ; 
and  there,  day  after -day,  to  repeat  their  per- 
formance for  toe  entertamment  oi  the  pidilic. 

Li  this  way  the  true  theatre  began;  but  its 
1 1  prepress  might  have  been  slow  if  alittle  whole- 
some persecution  had  not  been  administered. 
A  notable  feud  arose.  The  Queen  and  court 
thought  it  no  sin,  after  deoent  cliurch-goinK 
in  the  forenoon,  to  close  their  Sundays  with 
hearing  of  a  play,  and  anxious  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  humbler  classes,  they  encou- 
raged among  them  the  tame  habit.  The  Pu- 
ritans, on  the  other  hand,  resisted  this  custom 
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divers  other  abuses  whieh  do  carry  away  thou, 
sands  and  drown  them  in  the  pernicious  vanities 
of  the  world.  Look  but  upon  tiie  common 
□lays  in  London  and  see  the  multitude  that 
Bocketh  to  them  and  followeth  them.  Behold 
the  sumptuous  theatre-houses,  a  continual  mo- 
nument of  London's  prodigality  and  folly." 
Then,  after  a  fierce  description  of  iLe  horrors  of 
play-acting,  he  connected  with  them  the  distem- 
per which  raeed  nearly  every  year,  and  woimd 
Qp  with  a  syllogism,  perfect  in  all  sstb  its  pre- 
mises :  "  The  cause  of  plagues  is  sin,  and  the 
cause  of  sin  are  plays;  therefore,  the  cause  of 
plwies  are  plays. 

Of  the  same  mind  were  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  London.  In  an  elaborate  docu- 
ment, pubhshed  in  1575,  they  affirmed  that  to 
play  in  plague-time  was  to  spread  infection,  and 
to  play  out  of  plsgue-time  was  to  breed  it  It 
was  consequently  ordained  that  the  players— who, 
"  it  tli^  were  not  her  majesty's  servants,  should 
by  profession  be  ri^ues" — must  perform  only  at 
weddings  and  private  festivals,  and  only  act  in 
London  during  the  very  healtliiest  season — tiia 
test  of  health  being  that  not  more  than  fifty 
townspeople  a  week  bad  died  in  the  three  weelui 
previous  ta  the  performance.  They  were  never 
to  act  on  the  Sabbath,  never  on  holidays  until 
after  evening  prayers ;  the  performance  never 
must  beofierea  at  such  times  "but  as  any  of  the 
auditory  may  return  to  their  dwellings  in  London 
before  sunset,  or,  at  least,  before  it  be  dark." 

That  was  as  near  to  an  entire  prohibition  as 
loyal  citizens  could  venture  upon  in  the  teeth  of 
the  Queen.  So  the  pUyers  grumbled,  and  the 
people  quizsed  the  aldermen,  singing : 

They  'atabliih  u  a  rule 

So  oaa  aboU  play  Ibe  foot 

Bat  thsy,  a  worlhj'  school '. 

Wilheut  s  pipe  and  tabour 

Tbey  only  mean  to  labosr 

To  teacb  escii  ox-b!de  neighUiur. 

This  is  tbe  cause  and  reasan, 

At  every  lime  and  saaaon, 

That  pisya  ore  worse  thsD  treason. 
Thus  shut  out  of  the  city  the  players  gave  np 
the  old  plan  of  desoltory  acting  at  any  chance 
place  and.  began  to  set  up,  not  exactly  the  "sump- 
tuous theatre  -  houses  of  which  Stockwood 
preached,  but  lubstantiol  and  permanent  build- 
ings in  tbe  outskirts.  Within  the  very  next 
year,  1576,  at  least  three  wet«  finished.  One 
callNl  emphatically  The  Theatre,  and  therefore, 
probably,  the  earliest,and  another,  known  as  The 
Curtain,  were  in  Shoredileh,  A  third,  named 
frotnits  Locality  The  filackfriora,  was  constructed 
by  James  Burbage,  almost  on  the  site  of  the  old 
monastery.  Against  all  the  opposition,  and 
partly  because  of  it,  these  playhouses  flourished 
amazingly.  In  Uter  years  at  least  three  moro 
were  built — the  Newmgton  Theatre,  The  Rose, 
and  The  Hope. 

But  the  Blackfriara  was  Shakespeare's  first 
playhouse.  Thither  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he 
rnear  the  year  1686,  and  entered  him- 
'servitore."  Perhaps  there  is  truthia 
the  tradition  that  the  young  man  of  SIntford, 
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with  Venus  uid  Adonis  in  his  pocket,  and  with 
not  much  else,  benn  London  life  u  a  sort  of 
reprtseatstiye  of  the  man  who  now  is  so  eager 
to  call  cab  or  carriage  for  anjbodj  who  comes 
out  of  tiie  theatre  ivitji  the  expectation  of  a. 
siipence  in  tlie  pocket.  But  we  don't  mean 
to  apeoulate  on  Shakespeare's  history  outside 
the  pla;  house. 

In  an  old  list  of  actors  Shakespeare's  name 
stands  fifth.  First  but  one,  is  that  of  Richard 
Burbage,  the  Kemble  of  that  daj;.  To  liim  the 
best  part  of  every  play  was  assigned,  and  his 
skill  m  acting  joined  to  Shakespeare's  power  as 
a  playwright  soon  filled  the  Blsckfrian  Theatre 
to  overflowing.  Two  measures  became  needful 
The  old  building  was  enlarged,  and  a  new  one 
erected.  Peter  Street,  the  carpenter,  being  set 
to  work  in  1594,  The  Globe  Theatre,  lodged  in 
Bankaide,  was  the  apeedj  i«sult  of  his  labour. 
The  body  of  which  Shakespeare  was  the  soul, 
and  which  was  known  sODnetimes  as  my  Lord 
Chancellor's  Company,  sometimes  as  the  Queen's, 
used  both  the  houses,  one  in  summer  the  other 

"Fbe  Globe  tras  the  first  playhouse  that  could 
make  any  piet«naions  to  architectural  import- 
aoee;  and,  certainly,  it  was  srnall  enough.  It 
and  its  rival,  The  Fortune,  in  Oolden-lane,  Crip- 
plegate,  built  fiire  years  later  by  my  Lord 
Admiral's  Company  (till  then  content  with  the 
Little  Curtain  at  Shoreditch),  were  constructed 
by  the  same  carpenter  and  on  the  same  plan, 
with  one  great  difference ;  the  Globe  was  round 
and  the  fortune  was  square.  Of  tlie  Fortune, 
each  side  measured  eighty  feet,  and  the  circum- 
ference of  the  Globe— the  Globe,  for  "all  the 
world's  a  stage" — was  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.  Toe  stage  of  each  was  forty-tbree 
feet  wide,  and  projected  twenty-seven  feet  and 
a  half.  A  apace  of  twelve  feet  and  a  half  all 
round  tbe  remainder  of  the  structure  was  taker 
up  with  boxes,  galleries,  tiring-rooms,  anc 
passages,  so  that  the  enclosed  yard  measured 
somctning  like  fifty-five  feet  bv  forty.  The 
walls,  moreover,  fashioned  not  of  atone,  but  of 
lath,  plaster,  and  timber,  may  have  been  two- 
and-thirty  feet  high.  Not  a  very  imposing 
building  for  Hamlet  to  be  represented  in,  with 
Sht^peare  himself  to  speak  tbe  solemn  address 
of  the  Ghost 

Tlie  Globe  and  The  Fortiuw  were  pub 
Bummer  theatres i  tliatis,  they  had  in  Utecentre 
for  their  pit  a  yard  open  to  the  sky,  in  which 
the  audience  had  to  stand,  the  stags  being  shel- 
tered from  sun  and  rain  bj  an  overhanging  roof 
of  thatch.  The  smaller  and  private  playhouses, 
such  as  llie  Blsckfriars  and  The  Curtain,  had  a 
complete  covering.  Tbe  pit,  roofed  in  and  fur- 
nished with  benches,  took  the  place  of  the  fard, 
and,  03  these  houses  wer«  used  chiefly  as  winter 
theatres,  the  performance  was  gener^  held  by 
candle-light.  Three  o'clock  appears  to  have 
been  the  usual  time  for  performance  to  com- 
tnence — a  very  suitable  hour  when  people  dined 
at  eleven  or  twelve  in  the  forenoon  and  supped 
at  fire  or  six. 
Playhouse    prices    varied.    One  old   writer 


talks  of  "the  stickards  in  the  penny  gallery  of 
a  theatre  yawning  upon  the  players ;"  but  the 
lowest  charge  could  seldom  have  been  leas  than 
twopence.    The  yard  must  have  been  no  more 
aristocmtic  than  the  gallery,  and  twopence  was 
often  the   cost  of  adiiiission  j  but  it  freciuently 
to  lixnepce  in  the  private  buildings.    Tet, 
at  best,    the  "groundlmgs"  were  held  to  be 
neither    respectable   nor   wisely   critical.     The    | 
moneyed  playgoer  never  mixed  with  them.   At  a 
cliarge  of^one  or  two  sliillings  he  took  his  seat 
e  of  the  "  gentlemen's  rooms,"  correspond- 
;o  our  modem  boxes.     Often  he  hired  bis 
for  the  season,  and  kept  the  key  in  bis 
pocket.     Special  accommodation  was  pro- 
L  for  the  dandies  who  oould  afford  to  pay 
for  it.     They  went  to  neither  gallery,  pit,  nor 
boxes,  but  stood,  or  sat,  or  lounged  upon  the 
itage  itself.    Fitidollrell,  in  Dekker's  Devil,  is 
m  Ass,  and  gives  an  amusing  suggestion  of  their 
motive  for  choosing  so  conspicaous  a  phwe : 
Hsre  Ii  a  cloak  cost  fifty  pounds,  wife, 
Which  I  can  sell  for  thirty,  when  I  have  setn 
AH  London  in  it,  and  all  Loadoa  hs*  aeen  m«. 
To-d«y  I  go  to  the  Blackfriart  Plnyhouso, 
Sit  in  tho  view,  sslate  all  raj  acqnsinlance, 
RiM  np  bat  ween  ths  acts,  let  fall  my  cloali, 
Fublisli  ■  handwma  mm  and  a  rich  luil, 
And  that'i  the  ip«dal  tad  nhj  we  go  thither, 
All  that  pretend  to  aland  for't  on  tbs  stage; 
The  Udiei  aak,  "Who'i  that?"  for  IhBy  do  come 
To  nc  ua,  love,  as  we  do  to  aea  them.' 
It  is  Dekker,  too,  wbo,  in  his  Gull's  Horn- 
book,  satirically  advises  that "  our  gallant,  having 
paid  tbe  rent,  presently  advance  to  the  throne 
of  the  stage,  I  mean  not  the  lords'  room,  which 
is  now  but  the  stage's  subnrba,  but  on  the  ve 
rushes  where  tbe  comedy  is  to  danco,  yea,  a 
under  tbe  state  of  Cambyses  himself  must  our 
feathered  ostrich,  like  a  piece  of  ordnance,  be 

Slanted  valiantly,  because  impudently,  beating 
awn  the  mews  and  hisses  of  ^e  opposed  ras- 
cality." We  need  not  wonder  at  the  rascality 
of  the  pit  being  opposed  to  a  cust<im  which 
must  have  aerioosly  interfered  with  their  own 
view  of  tbe  performance. 

For  a  long  time  there  was  no  attempt  at 
proper  scenery.  A  board  would  be  stuck  con- 
spicuously on  the  stafje  to  inform  tlie  audience 
tnat  the  plot  was  laid  in  London,  or  Rome, 
or  wherever  the  phioe  might  be.  Or 
stage  directions  told  tbem  what  they  were  to 
fancy.  When  a  Mussulman  hero  was  being 
buried,  t!ie  instruction  was,  "  Suppose  the 
Temple  of  Ualiomet."  When  one  cottager 
asked  another  to  visit  liim,  tbe  spectator?  wen; 
to  know  that  the  offer  was  taken,  and  that  the 
two  were  entering  the  cottage  from  the  order, 
"  Here  a  dog  barks,"  and  the  scenic  effect  was 
left  to  the  unseen  actor  who  barked  best.  At 
other  times  there  was  nothing  to  guide  the 
public  but  tlie  inference  drawn  from  ^e  courae 
of  the  dialogue.  In  Greene's  Pinner  of  Wake- 
Geld,  Jenkins  challenges  the  ahoemakcr  to  go  a 
mile  or  two  and  have  a  fight.  Uo  of  the  last 
accedes,  and  is  eager  to  do  battle  at  once  : 
"  Come,  sir,  will  you  come  to  the  town's-end 
now?"    Then  Jenkins  replies,  "Ay,  sir,  come. 

(  '.no'^lr  . 
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Now  we  are  at  the  town's-end,  what  saj  jou 
now  i"  Bj  degrees  tliere  were  introduced  im- 
proTemeota  upon  these  rude  methods.  Beds 
were  brought  in  to  represent  bed-chambers; 
candles  were  nBed  to  betoken  night-time ;  pic- 
tures, giring  some  help  to  t!ie  imderatandiii^  of 
the  piece,  were  hung  ap,  at  fint  without  beug 
removed  from  fint  to  kst,  afterwards  being 
changed  to  suit  the  progress  of  the  storr. 

The  poetrjr  ot  a  good  play  was  made  more 
perfect  oj  tlus  lack  of  scenery.  Had  it  been 
ueceasary  for  Shakespeare  to  write  plays  whose 
every  circumstance  was  to  be  represented  to  the 
eye,  he  would  have  had  to  restrict  himself  to 
incidents  that  could  be  set  forth  economically, 
and  the  exquisite  play  of  his  fane;  must  haTe 
been  grievously  fettered.  Writing  only  for 
the  ear,  he  could  give  his  imagination  boundless 
liberty,  and  cociure  up  glorious  visions,  which 
our  own  generation  has  been  almost  the  Qrst  to 
see  interpreted  into  stage  shows.  Again,  the 
Bcene-paintin^  to  the  ear  fills  bis  plays  vritb 
delidous  poetical  suggestions  of  that  which  the 
poet  now  leaves  to  toe  paint-pot. 

But  the  Shakespearean  playhoose  was  not  en- 
tirely without  appurtfloancei,  or  contrivances 
for  heightening  effect.  Here  is  a  stage  direc- 
tion from  Graeso's  Alphonsus:  "Exit  VenQs; 
or,  if  yon  can  convemenuy,  let  a  chain  come  down 
from  the  top  of  the  stage,  and  draw  her  up." 
From  an  old  inventory,  dated  1S98,  a  tew 
entries  may  be  extracted,  showing  as  the;  do 
the  sort  of  properties  then  common  m  a  respect- 
able theatre.  "Item:  one  rook,  one  cage,  one 
tomb,  one  hell-mouth.    Iten ;  eight  lances,  one 

r'r  cf  stairs  for  Phaeton  [to  ascend  to  heaven 
_J.  Item;  one  golden  fleece,  two  rackets,  one 
bay-tree.  Item :  one  wooden  canopy,  old  Ma- 
homet's bead.  Item:  Neptane's  fork  and  gar- 
land. Item:  three  timbrels,  one  dragon  in 
Faustus.  Item :  one  lion,  two  lions'  heads, 
one  great  horse  with  his  legs,  one  sackbnt. 
Item:  one  frame  for  tlie  beheading  in  Black 
John.  Item :  one  caldron  for  the  Jew.  Item : 
four  Herod's  coats,  three  soldieps'  coats,  and  one 
green  gown  for  Marian.  Item :  Eve's  bodice, 
one  pendant  trusser,  and  three  dons'  hats, 
Item ;  one  ^oitfs  suit,  and  one  ghost's  bodice." 
Theatre  properties  just  now  are  as  gro- 
teB4]nely  betenweneous,  but  a  thousand  times 
more  costly  and  elaborate.  Of  Shakespeare's 
playhouses,  the  Blacktriars  stood  for  a  long  while, 
till  it  was  fairly  rotten  ;  but  the  Globe  was 
very  short-lived.  In  1613,  while  King  Henry 
the  Eighth  was  being  performed  in  it',  a  lighted 
match  fell  npoa  the  straw-covered  floor.  The 
flames  rapidjj  inread  to  tlie  wooden  building, 
and  it  was  soon  horned  to  ashes. 


KOTHING  LIKE  RUSSIA  LEATHER, 

I  A3i  traveller  for  a  firm  which  sells  a  gooi 
deal  of  agricultural  machinery;  and  we  are  ver 
busy  in  Southern  Russia  Just  now ;  for  either 
the  Une  estates  of  the  local  landowners  must  be 
thrown  for  some  years  entirely  out  of  cultivation, 
or  machines  must  supply  the  place  of  bond- 


labour,  which  is  not  to  be  had  at  any  price.  The 
popnlatioa  of  the  fertile  though  unlovely  pro- 
vinces of  the  South  is  ver;  scanty.  The  fierce 
wars  which  have  desolated  them  for  centuries 
have  left  an  awful  brand  upon  them.  Not- 
withstandiug  the  wealth  of  tlie  soil  the  eje  of 
the  wayfarer  aches  with  the  weird  prospect  of 
endless  desolation.  The;  are  peopled  with  the 
wild  fancies  and  legends  of  the  past ;  and  are 
still  Lttle  changed  from  what  the;  were  in  the 
times  when  the;  sent  forth  their  barbaric  hordes 
clad  in  sheepskin  and  greased  with  tallow,  to 
strike  dismay  into  the  effeminate  legions  of 
the  Byzantine  Emperors.  For  hundreds  of 
verats,  we  may  hnrry  over  their  windy  steppca, 
and  meet  nothing  out  sfflall-eyed,  wiry  little 
men,  mounted  on  yeo-neeked  galloways,  with 
uncombed  hair  of  rusty  brown  floating  down  their 
backs :  or  now  and  then  a  string  of  carts,  each 
containing  little  more  than  a  wheelbarrow  would, 
slowljand  toilsomely  bearing  along,  over  almost 
impassable  roads,  tbe  food  of  the  civilised  world 
to  the  distant  seaports,  where  half  of  it  arrives 
polled  and.anSt  lor  use.  Wheat  might  be  sold 
n  London  at  twenty  shillings  a  qnarter  if  there 
rere  railways  in  the  south  ra  Russia,  so  true  is 
it  that  the  civilization  and  prosperity  of  other 
countries  are  to  the  advantage  or  *" 


about,  through  many  hardships  and  S' 
gers,  on  an  errand  of  no  small  importance  to 
themselves  or  to  us.  Tliey  are  still  dressed  in 
the  oldest  garment  known  among  men— tbe  lonz 
Eastern  robe  j  but  it  is  here  made  of  clolh,  and 
is  the  distinctive  dress  of  the  Jews  m  Russia. 
These  men,  hawk-eyed,  sharp  featured,  ringleted, 
garraloas,  dirty,  ready-witted,  never  at  a  loss 
under  any  possible  circumstances,  are  corn- 
dealers;  and  tliey  wander  about  from  one  estate 
to  the  other,  buying  up  produce  in  com  and 
maize,  tallow  and  oil-seed,  at  vile  prices,  because 
tbe  helpless  producers  dread  the  risk  of  sending 
them  to  market. 

A  few  other  chaiactcristic  featnres  may  be 
added  at  care  intervals  to  the  landscape.  Now 
and  then,  a  few  camels  remind  one  of  the  Sast. 
A  long  string  of  springless  carriages  carry  the 
family  ot  some  Russian  noble,  with  all  his  house- 
hold gods — including  a  large  metallic  ima^  of 
the  Virgin,  terrible  to  the  kneea — and  proviaioa 
for  every  accident.      He  is  off  to  join  the  crowd 


1^  the  roadside,  hftvinsfbeen  just  pulled  out  of  a 
neigbonrii^  qnngmire  oy  oxen,  and  having  been 
broken  in  the  process.  In  summer,  too,  clouds 
of  locusts,  darkening  the  son  and  stretching  far- 
ther than  the  eye  can  see,  cover  the  roads  and  fly 
headlong  against  tbe  traveller,  and  attest  the 
absence  of  any  settled  population.  The  few 
post-bouses,  long  stages  apart,  often  stand  quite 
alone — not  a  village,  not  a.  tree,  near  them. 

The  serfs,  hitherto  cooped  up  upon  the  estatea 
of  their  owners,  have  not  yet  been  allowed  to 
scatter  themselves,  but  remain  in  their  old  quar- 
ters, sulky,  discontented,  ignorant  of  their  posi- 
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lion  and  duties  as  free  mm.  l!be<r  are  &  eoutoe 
of  great  fear  uid  onxietj  to  their  Ute  lords. 
Thej  cui  bj  no  means  be  persuaded  to  work,  on 
an;  terms.  The;  are  too  ntucli  intoxicated  mth 
their  libertf,  to  think  of  anything  but  drink 
and  marriage.  The  most  maiked  result  of 
emancsipatiaQ,  np  to  the  present  time,  is  a  pas- 
■oiu  for  matrimon;,  which  has  seized  with  ir- 
resistible force  upon  all  the  adiiltE,  and  has  im- 
peUed  them  to  wedlock  under  difficulties,  as 
strongl;  as  Irishmen  are  similul;  impelled.  No 
chance  of  work  out  of  tbem  for  many  a  day. 

Notwitliatanding,  therefore,  the  eners;  and 
attention  to  bualneaa  of  the  eioinent  firm  to 
which  I  belong,  and  brisk  as  we  sia;  be  with 
our  orders  for  mowing-machines  and  tliraah- 
ing-macbines,  we  shall  hardlj  be  able  to  make 
the  supply  eanal  to  the  demand.  I  peroeiTe 
that  the  enligutened  and  pratriotio  fratemitj  of 
British  oommeroial  traTellera  are  destined  shortly 
to  work  eome  ver;  important  ohangea  in  thos 
ooDntry  by  the  number  and  frequencv  of  their 
visits.  Among  other  things,  it  is  humoly  hoped 
by  tbia  writer  that  yio  may  do  something  towards 
tite  bettering  of  hotel  Bocomntodatioa.  If  Ibe 
reader  had  been  with  me  latdj,  he  would  hare 
hoped  so  too. 

I  ttfTived  early  in  the  aftenioon  at  a  strag' 
glin^  olnster  of  buildings  which  served  for  a 
posttu-house,  only  a  few  bonrs'  journey  from 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Rossian  cities,  and  on 
one  of  the  moat  frequented  highways  in  the 
empire.  Descending  from  the  disjointed  wheel- 
barrow whioh  bad  conveyed  me  and  my  braises 
thither,  I  walked  into  a  whitewashed  room, 
furnished  with  a  paralytic  looking-glaa^  and  a 
greasy  thing  made  of  ha^,  fieas,  and  oil-cloth 
banged  up  toeether  by  main  force  into  a  kiwbbly 
mau,  which  looked  more  like  a  divan  than  any- 
thing else,  though  not  very  like  that.  It  was 
intended  for  a  bed,  and  there  was  no  otiier  to 
be  had.  Tbere  was  no  other  furniture  in  the 
room,  nothing  else  of  any  kind.  We  could  get 
no  horses.  It  appeared  iae?itable  that  we  must 
pass  tbe  night  toere,  atid  that  Providence  bad 
sent  au  unknown  delioacj  to  tbe  active  litUe 
inhabitants  of  tbe  divan,  in  the  person  of  a 
plump  and  tender  Unf^lishioan. 

"Was  there  anything  to  eat  ?"  "  No,  there 
n-as  nothing  to  eat.  Seatimeivt  expressed 
by  the  word  "  Niet,"  uttered  impatinitly  in 
hia  sleep  by  tbe  waiter,  wlien  he  was  found 
out  by  our  poking  at  a  sheepskin  lolling  against 
a  post:  swd  sbeepekin having  boots  at  one  end, 
and  the  other  end  terminat4ng  abruptly  in  wool. 
Having  delivered  himself  of  the  droway  mono- 
syllable above  m^ioned,  waiter  seemed  to  ooit> 
aider  that  hia  immediate  object  in  iife  was  ful- 
filled, and  that  it  was  unreasonable  to  hohi  any 
further  communication  with  us. 

"  Was  there  anything  to  drink  f "  "  Da" 
C'^ea.")  Affirmative  expression  ased  by  an- 
other individual  while  ouriing  himself  up  m  a 
comer  to  lie  down;  this  person  having  evidently 
no  connexion  with  tbe  person  in  sheepskin. 

Postmaster,  a  German,  being  aubseqaently 
discovered,  etita  a  long  and  perilous  search. 


b^ind  a  pipe  in  an  outhouse,  b  thus  addressed : 

"  Eaben  sie  was  rum  eisen."— I  want  some 
dinner.  The  language  spoken  among  the  class 
immediately  superior  to  tbe  peaumtry  ia  geoe- 
raUy  German,  in  tbe  South. 

Postmaster,  personally  ^pealed  to,  continnes 
to  smoke,  as  if^  the  demand  in  no  way  concerns 
him.  It  is  repeated,  and  then  reiterated  with 
i^oreaung  energy.  Postmaster  thus  finding  the 
tnnquiljitv  of  his  rest  disturbed,  rises  and  walks 
into  the  house  with  a  deprecatory  snort.  I 
follow  him,  and  we  go  together  into  the  room 
where  the  paralytic  lookiug-gbus,  the  divan,  and 
iiA  eager  inhabitants  await  as.  Postmaster  gets 
a  tumbler  hj  aome  means  out  of  a  queer  chink 
in  the  whitewashed  wall,  and  then  apparently, 
urged  at  last  to  perform  tbe  rights  of  hospitality, 
passes  through  a  door,  whioh  I  innocently  euo- 
pose  leads  to  a  kitchen.  An  hour  afterwards 
that  postmaster  is  found  in  exactly  the  same  place 
where  we  first  saw  bim,  having  given  no  further 
thought  to  ua  whatever. 

Two  thiius  rolled  up  in  sheensluns  being  seen 
tumbling  ^ut  outsme  the  aoor,  and  trying 
to  cuff  each  other  in  some  uncouth  sort  of  play, 
are  discovered  to  belong  to  tbe  establishment, 
and  to  be  a  young  man  and  woman  making 
love  after  the  custom  of  their  class  and  country. 
Young  woman  having  ducked  her  head  rather 
too  suddenly  to  escape  a  clout  heavy  enough  to 
ataeger  an  oi,  bring^  that  bead,  much  tousled 
aud  otherwise  discomposed,  against  a  post,  wiiioh 
tells  how  far  we  are  trom  Kiev.  Thus  sobered, 
the  yoong  woman  may  be  addressed  with  ad- 
vantage. Her  hair  is  of  the  colour  and  abear- 
ance of  old  tow :  it  does  not  teem  ever  to  have 
been  combed ;  ber  features  are  kneaded  up  to- 
gether ;  ber  mouth  and  nostrils  have  neither 
shape  nor  make ;  they  are  simply  round  holes  in 
a  face  of  bmsk-dust  colour.  Her  eyes  look  like 
gooseberries,  and  have  no  visible  lashes,  but 
shine  as  if  tb(m  bad  been  polished. 

Her  swain  liaving  gone  oJf  to  sit  on  a  neifrb- 
bouring  stone,  this  voung  woman  is  patbeticSly 
interrogated  aa  to  tbe  chances  of  dinner.  Young 
women  are  proverbially  compassionate,  but  no- 
tl(ing  can  be  got  out  of  this  young  woman.  She 
stands  looking  at  us  until  she  has  recovered  tlic 
concussioii  ol  the  brain  which  she  must  have 
received  by  bringing  hei  liead  full  butt  against 
tliat  post,  and  then  rolls  off  to  Ivan  Ivanovich 
and  begins  thum^ng  at  bim  again. 

At  length,  a  man  who  has  roused  himself  to 
do  something  to  the  stove,  is  caught  by  self  and 
fellow  traveUere,  ai^  his  way  back  to  his  corner 
being  resolutely  out  off  and  blockaded,  is 
brought  to  a  parlev.  His  iatelUgence  having 
been  quickened  witu  a  teurcopack  piece,  be  ulti- 

'dj  brings  ni  a  semovar  full  of  hot  water, 

this  is  all  we  can  get,  or  are  likely  to  get, 

until  twelve  o'clock  next  day,  when  perhaps,  if 

—)  look  very  sharp,  we  might  get  some  tschec^ 

cabbage^oup. 

But  were  not  those  horses — of  course  they 
were — quietly  being  put  to  a  traveller'a  carnage, 
who  arrived  only  Imf  an  hour  ago,  made  liimself 
some  tea  from  a  snppjy  of  that  dainty  which  he 
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took  out  of  >  carpet  ba^;,  and  is  now  about  to 
proceed,  warm  ana  comfortable,  anon  his  jour- 
neyagaiii?  HeisaalirewdeompoiealittleinHn — 
a  gentiemitn  GTidentlT.  I  tr;  to  find  out  his 
secret,  and,  knowing  tliat  there  is  but  one  way  to 
address  anybody  in  Rnasia,  Hpproacli  him  with  my 
best  smile,  cap  in  hand.  I  coiig;ralu1ate  liim  on 
being  able  to  proceed  so  quickly  on  Iiia  journey, 
flnd  mention  thst  1  bave  already  been  here  some 
bours  and  see  no  chance  of  getting  on  to-night. 

Traveller  smiles  politely.  There  b  no  more 
conrtecns  gentleman  in  the  world  than  your  tra- 
velled Bussisn. 

Have  I  been  long  in  Russia  ? 

Some  weeks.  Travelling  for  the  firm  of 
Watt  and  Co.,  agricnltaral  raaehinB  makers. 

Travelled  Russian  gentleman  pricks  np  his 
ears.  He  has  some  estates  in  the  neighboartiood, 
and  has  just  returned  from  Paris  to  look  at  them, 
and  pnt  his  emancipaled  serfs  in  order.  Will  I 
nceept  a  seat  in  his  carriage  tc  the  next  station? 
His  servant  can  bring  on  my  Ingpge  in  the  para- 
cladnoi— little  woodSi  truck  like  that  of  an  Ing- 
lisli  greengrocer  In  avery  small  way  of  business. 

Sat  there  are  no  horses,  I  object  irresolntelr. 
iioticinp  aomethin;'  wonderfnly  like  a  sandwicn- 
box  and  a  flask,  which  may  contain  comfortable 
drink,  Ibrough  the  half-open  door  of  tbe  carriage. 

"  My  servant  will  find  horaes,"  answers  my 
new  acquaintance  rather  drjlj. 

I  doubt  it— I  vras  about  to  answer,  as  po- 
litely as  incredulity  and  a  sense  of  injury  would 
allow  me^when  the  servant  aclnally  appeared 
with  the  borses  wanted  —  three  knoelt.kneed 
hobbling  little  nondescripts,  not  unlike  clothes- 
horses,  but  wild  scamperers  when  they  warm  to 
tiieir  work.  They  came  from  an  onthonse, 
which  I  had  altogether  overlooked  in  my  et- 
plorin^,  and,  indeed,  it  was  out  of  sight  of  the 
other  OTuldings.  More  sorprising  still,  there 
were  flie  postmaster  and  bis  pipe  bobbing  about 
quite  briskly  hither  and  thither.  There  was  the 
stolid  waiter  agidnst  the  post,  and  the  curled- 
np  waiter  in  the  corner  quite  awake.  Tlie  whole 
establishment,  indeed,  looked  brisk  and  lively. 

"  A  nobleman  of  roar  tank,"  said  I,  "  can 
moke  light  of  difficulties  insnperable  to  other 
men."     I  becan  to  think  my  acquaintance  must 


Now  I  had  been  told  to  bore  a  hole  in  a  flve- 
franc  piece,  and  put  it  on  a  red  ribbon  round  my 
neck  when  travelling  in  Russia,  as  a  thing  cer- 
tain to  strike  awe  and  respect  into  the  hearts  of 
postmaster?,  whom  I  was  informed  would  then 
take  me  for  an  officer  of  higli  military  rank ;  no 
Other  persons  but  officer  oT  high  military  rank 
having  a  chance  of  comfortable  travel  in  Russia. 
I  had  followed  this  advice  at  great  incon- 
venience, the  five-franc  piece  constantly  jobbing 
at  my  neck  and  chest  owing  to  the  jofting  of 


iievcd  in  its  eiEcacy.    I  had,  therefore,  i 


inquiry,  set  my  new  acqnuntanoe  down  at  once 
as  an  officer  of  high  military  rank,  and  hii  re- 
mark took  me  rather  by  surprise.  The  &itish 
bagman,  however,  is  not  easily  discouoerted,  so 
I  eoDtinued  blandly ; 

"  Well  known  on  the  toad,  I  suppose  ?" 

"I  travel  it  about  onoe  in  three  yean,"  he  i 
answered,  with  a  slight  alinig.  "  It  hardly  in-  I 
vites  a  better  acqoaintanoe."  I 

"  What,  then,  is  your  secret  of  getting  botses    i 
which  were  denied  to  me  and  half  a  dozen  other    ; 
persons  while  I  was  staying  at  the  post  baose? 
Is  it,"  I  gently  insinuated,  "  '  the  stick  ?' " 

Mynewacquaintance  polled  out  a  twenty-five  I 
copeck-piece,  something  less  than  a  franc  in  | 
value.  I 

"  I  give  one  of  them  to  the  postboy  at  every 
station,  and  another  to  the  first  person  I  meet  I 
about  the  post-house,  for  sometimes  the  post-  , 
master  will  not  accept  it  liimself.  Ce  u'est  i 
pas  plus  fin  qne  cela>  That  is  all — l-hat  is 
alt.  There  has  been  a  great  change  in  Russia 
since  the  late  emperor's  death ;  that  change  is 
growing  greater  every  day.  Ignorance,  extor- 
tion, and  petty  tricks,  exist  amongonr  peasantry 
as  among  tbe  uneducated  people  of  all  countries, 
but  the  time  is  gone  hy  in  Russia  when  a  qoiet 
man,  with  money  in  his  pocket,  cannot  get  on 
as  well  here  aa  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The 
fear  of  the  stick,  and  tlie  awe  of  tinsel  stars, 
have  both  passed  away  from  us.  Passports,  one 
of  the  last  remains  of  the  old  system,  are  dis- 
appearing, and,  (ir  from  being  tlie  obstinately 
retrograne  people  we  appearea  a  few  yeara  ago, 
the  only  doubt  in  some  minds  is,  whcUier  we 
are  not  going  ahead  rather  too  faat.  Yon 
must  not,  of  course,  expect  to  find  the  signs 
of  the  great  change  which  has  come  over  ua 
very  stnkinglj  exemplified  in  a  village  post- 
house  farther  from  the  capital  than  the  lAudes 
are  from  Paris,  or  Connaught  from  London. 
Hut  the  change  is  here,  and  woe  to  the  silly 
students  and  idle  mischief-makers  from  Other 
countries,  who,  hy  their  msane  ontbre^s,  try 
to  scare  our  ezoellent  and  liberal-nunded  em- 
peror from  persevering  in  the  noble  course  he 
has  hitherto  pursued  towards  his  people." 

I  found  the  contents  of  my  instructive  friend's 
ftaak  and  aandwich-boi  excellent,  and  I  and  my 
following  arrived  at  Kiev  quite  merrily. 
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OHAPTXS  LXH. 

OuB  TOWS  am  exolumged  at  the  alUr— the  rite 
vhidi  made  Iiilian  my  wife  u  performed — we 
an  letnmed  &om  the  church,  tuDoagst  the  hills, 
in  which  m;  I&thers  had  wonhipped ;  the  jof- 
beils  that  isng  foe  mj  marriage  bad  pealed  for 
taj  birth.  Lilian  has  gone  to  her  room  to  pre- 
pare for  onr  bridal  eumnion ;  while  the  oaniage 
we  bare  hired  is  waiting  at  the  door.  I  am  de- 
taining her  motluT  on  the  lawn,  seeking  to  cheer 
and  compose  hei  spirita,  painfullf  afleoted  b^ 
that  sense  of  change  in  the  relations  of  child  and 
parent  which  makes  itself  suddenl;  felt  hj  the 
paieofs  heart  on  the  day  the.t  eeonies  to  the 
nhilii  another  heart  on  whioli  to  lean. 

Bat  Mn.  Ashleigb's  was  one  of  those  geutle 
manlj  natures  wbicb,  if  easily  aEBioted,  are  easily 
consoled.  And,  already  smiling  throogh  her  tears, 
sbe  was  about  to  quit  me  and  join  ha  daughter, 
when  one  of  the  inn  servants  came  to  me  with 
some  letteTB,  which  had  just  been  delivered  by  the 
postman.  As  I  took  them  from  the  servant, 
Mm  Aahleigh  asked  if  there  were  any  letters  for 
her  f    She  expected  one  from  her  housekeeper  at 

L ,  who  W  been  taken  ill  in  her  absence, 

and  about  whom  the  kind  mistress  felt  aozious. 
The  servant  replied  that  there  was  no  letter  for 
ter,  but  one  directed  to  Miss  Ashleigh,  which  he 
had  just  sent  up  to  the  jotmg  lad;. 

Mrs.  Aahleigh  did  not  doubt  that  hei  house- 
keeper bad  written  to  Lilian,  whom  she  had 
known  &om  the  cradle,  and  to  whom  she  was 
tended?  atta>^«i,  instead  of  to  her  mistress,  and 
sajing  something  to  me  to  that  effect,  quickened 
her  ateps  towards  the  house. 

I  was  guanoing  over  mj  own  letters,  chiefly 
from  patients,  with  a  rapid  eye,  when  a  cry  of 
agony,  a  cry  as  of  one  saddealy  stricken  to  the 
heart,  pierced  my  ear— a  cry  from  within  the 
house.  "  Heavens !  was  not  that  Lilian's  voice  ?" 
The  same  doubt  struck  Urs.  Ashleigh,  who  had 
already  gained  the  door.  She  rushed  on,  dis- 
appearing within  the  threshold,  and  calling  to 
me  to  f<^OT.  I  boonded  forward— passed  her 
on  thie  stain— was  in  Lilian's  room  before  her. 

My  bride  was  on  the  floor,  prostrato,  insen- 
sible: Sostill,  so  colourless!  that  my  first  dreadful  | 


It  was  long  before  the  colour  came  back  to 
her  cheek,  before  the  breath  was  peroeptible  on 
het  Up.  She  woke,  but  not  to  health,  not  to 
sense.  Hours  were  passed  in  violent  oonvul- 
sbns,  in  which  I  momently  feared  her  deaUL  To 
these  succeeded  stupor,  lethargy, not  benignant 
sleep.  That  night,  my  bridal  night,  I  passed  as 
in  some  chamber  to  which  I  had  been  summtnt^ 
to  save  youth  from  the  grave.  At  length,  at 
length,  life  was  rescued,  was  assured  1  Life 
came  back,  hut  the  mind  was  gone.  She  knew 
me  not,  nor  her  mother.  She  spoke  little  mid 
faintly;  in  the  words  she  uttered  Uiere  was  no 

I  pass  hurriedly  on ;  my  experience  here  was 
in  fault,  my  skill  ineffectual  Da;  foUowed  da; 
and  no  ray  came  back  to  the  darkened  brain. 
We  bora  her,  by  gentle  stages,  to  Ltmdon.  I 
was  saugnine  of  good  result  from  skill  more 
consummate  than  mine,  and  more  specially  de- 
voted to  diseases  of  the  mind.  I  summoned  the 
fiiat  advisers.  In  vain ! — in  vain  I 
CKAPran  ijmi. 

Aim  the  cause  of  this  direful  shock  t  Not 
this  time  oould  it  be  traced  to  some  evil  speH, 
some  phantasmal  influence,  ^e  cause  was  i^ar, 
and  might  have  produced  effects  as  sinister  on 
nerves  of  stronger  fibre  if  accompanied  with  a 
heart  as  delicatel;  sensitive,  an  himooi  as  exqui- 
sitely pure. 

The  letter  found  in  her  hand  was  without 

_ime  J  it  was  dated  from  L ,  and  bore  the 

postmark  of  that  town.    It  conveyed  to  Lilian, 

the  biting  words  which  fenmle  malice  can 

ke  so  shaqi,  the  tale  we  had  sought  seduloiuly 
to  guard  from  her  ear— her  flight,  the  construc- 
tion that  scandal  put  upon  it.  It  affected  for 
my  blind  infatuation  a  contemptuous  pity;  it 
aaked  her  to  pause  before  she  brought  on  the 
nqma  I  offered  to  her  an  indelible  i^sgrace.  If 
she  so  decided,  she  was  warned  not  to  return  to 
to  prepare  there  for  the  sentence  that 
would  exclude  her  from  the  society  of  her  own 
I  cannot  repeat  more,  I  cannot  minuto 
down  ail  that  the  letter  expressed  or  implied,  to 
wither  the  orange  blossoms  in  a  bride's  wreath. 
The  heart  that  took  in  the  venom  cast  its  poison 

the  brwn,  and  the  mind  fled  before  the  pro- 
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senoe  of  B  thought  so  deadl; to  aJ]  the  ideasThich 
its  innocence  had  heretofore  conceived. 

I  kocv  not  whom  ta  swpect  of  tla  ■ulisEiitg' 
of  thii  meas  and  niscraUo  cntrag^  vr  £d  I 
much  ciire  to  know.  The  handwriting,  though 
eridentl;  disgnised,  waa  that  of  t.'miwmi,,aad, 
therefore,  had  I  discovered  the  author,  my  man- 
hood would  faaTe  foAidden  ma  tba  idle  solacB  d 
nvenge.  Mrs.  Poyntz,  however  resolnte  and 
pitiless  her  hostility  when  onee  nroBsed,  was  not 
withoot  a  certain  largeness  of  natnre  ineoon. 
oilable  with  the  most  dastardly  of  all  tke  weqtoM 
fhgt  hatred  or  envy  can  supply  to  thB  vile,  She 
had  too  lofty  a  sdf-esteem  and  too  decorous 
zfl^rd  for  the  moral  senliment  of  the  world  that 
the  typified,  to  do,  or  connive  at,  an  act  which 
d^iradea  the  genUewcmui.  fulting  her  aeide, 
wkit  otitfT  feiule  eaeffiy  had  LiHaa  proniked  " 
No  mattw !  What  other  woman  at  L-~— -  wa 
voitik  the  ooadeseeiuioa  of  a  ooDJKitan ! 

AAor  listei^  to  all  that  the  aUe«t  of  my 
jmfcnritmri  brdJinn  Ik  the  netnipt^  ooftld 
■iiHgriit  to  guide  me,  aad  tiTuig  in  Tain  thoii 
nmc^cB,  I  bnvgbt  bade  ms  dunge  to  L- — '. 
BeMnnig  my  fmrner  Tettdenoe  for  the  visits  of 
parents,  I  eotaged,  fix  the  privMy  ef  my  home, 
a  bsiue  two  aiile»  from  the  town,  seolnded 
its  cnra  giaiiBdA,  and  goaided  by  high  walk 

liHai^s  mother  removed  to  my  raoant&il 
dwelling-plaoe.  Abbots'  Honse,  in  the  centee  of 
that  bttlmg  ootecie,  had  becone  distoatefol  to 
her,  and  to  me  it  was  aoeooiated  with  thoughts 
ofBiifraiBbaiidof  tETTor.  I  conklnot,  witfenta 
shnddnr,  have  entered  ita  Bnntnda-^onld  not, 
without  a  slab  at  the  hesrt,  bare  seen  isain  Oe 
old  faby  land  round  the  Monk's  Well,  nin  the 
daik  cedai-tree  nndcr  which  Inlim'B  hnd  had 
been  placed  in  niao:  ABdampBtstitioasTaaan? 
brance,  baniahed  while  Lilian's  angel  face  had 
brightened  the  fatal  precincts,  now  revived  in 
foil  force.  The  dying  man's  oarse— bad  it  not 
beenfoMed! 

A  new  occapant  for  the  old  house  was  fcnmd 
within  a  week  after  Mrs.  A^eigh  had  written 
&om  London  to  a  honw-agent  at  L ,  inti- 
mating her  desire  to  dispose  of  thelesM.  Shortly 
before  we  bad  gone  to  Windermere,  Miae  Bra- 
baxon  had  become  enriched  by  a  libend  life«n- 
noity  boqneathed  to  her  by  her  uncle,  BirPbelim. 
Her  means  thns  enabled  her  to  move,  from  tite 
comparatively  humble  lod^ng  she  had  liitherto 
occupied,  to  Abbot's  House ;  bnt  just  as  she  had 
there  commenced  s  series  of  osteatotiDns  enter- 
tainnieDts,  implying  an  ambitions  desire  to  dis- 
pute with  Mra.  Poyntz  the  sovereignty  of  lie 
HiU,  she  was  attacked  by  some  severe  m&Iady 
which  appeared  complicated  with  spina]  disease, 

and  after  my  retnm  to  L 1  sometimes  met 

her,  on  the  spadons  platform  of  the  Hill,  dravra 
along  slowly  in  a  Bath  chair,  her  livid  face  peer- 
ing forth  from  piles  of  Indian  shawls  and  Siberian 
fnia,  and  the  gaunt  figure  of  Dr.  Jones  stalldng 
by  her  side,  taciturn  and  gloomy  as  some  aincvie 
mourner  who  oondncts  to  the  grave  the  patron 
on  whose  life  be  bad  convcmraitly  lived  Kimmif 


It  was  in  the  dismal  month  of  February  that  I 

returned  to  L ,  and  I  took  pcwsessiou  of  my 

bBgbled  imiAial  home  on  the  anniTeKsaif  of  the 
very  d^  in  whiiii  I  bad  passad  Ououth  ne  dead 
'  dnmb  worid  from  tile  natnraBat^  gloomy  death- 
loam. 

CHAPTSRLXIT. 

LoiAx^  wondraiis  ^ntleness  of  nature  did 

not  desert  her  in  the  suspension  of  her  reason. 
She  was  habitually  oalm-'vray  nient ;  when  she 
spoke  it  was  rarely  on  earthly  things—on  things 
&miliar  to  ber  past— things  one  could  oompie- 
hend.  Her  thought  seemed  to  have  quitted  the 
earth,  seeking  refuge  in  some  imaginary  heaven. 
She  spoke  of  waoderiagi  witji  het  father  as  if 
he  were  living  still ;  she  did  not  seem  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  we  attaoh  to  the  word  Death. 
She  would  ait  for  hours  mnrmuring  to  herself; 
when  one  sought  to  catdi  the  words,  they  seemed 
in  converse  with  invinhla  tpiritB-  We  found  it 
ornel  to  disturb  her  at  suh  tinifl^  fc»  if  left  un- 
molested, her  hce  waa  acmne — man  laRaely 
bnantiful  than  I  had  seen  it  ere*  in  ooi  hapftieet 
hours;  bat  when  we  called  her  bade  to  the 
wrecks  of  her  real  life,  her  eye  beesane  tronUed, 
restless,  anxions,  and  she  woald  si^— -oh,  ao 
heavily!  At  times,  if  wedidnot  sacntoobMoiv 
her,  she  would  quietly  : 


her  young  ezetdlenm  was  adll  i^acen^  ody  tfce 
drawing*  were  strange  and  fantaide:  tli^  had  a 
resembhnee  to  tiiose  with  wUdi  the  pnitM: 
Blak^  himself  a  visionary,  illnatrated  tbe  Riema 
ofthe''Ni|^'Tboi^ts"and"nieGiave.''  Itees 
of  exquisite  toveliness,  forma  of  aerial  giaoc^ 
coming  forth  from  the  beJItirf  ftrnn,  or  ftoating 
upwards  amidst  Ae  spray  of  fBontnM,  tbcir  o«t 
lines  mdting  away  in  fountaia  or  in  fiowar.  Bo 
with  ber  music ;  her  mother  ooald  not  recogaise 
the  airs  abe  played,  for  a  while  ao  sweetly  and 
with  so  inebble  a  padms,  tlutooe  could  soaraly 
hear  her  without  weeping ;  aad  &ea  would  coai^ 
as  if  involnntuily,  an  abrupt  disoiKd,  and,  start- 
ing, she  wocdd  ceaae  and  took  wound,  dkquided, 
a^ast. 
And  still  she  did  not  recogmse  Hie.  Ashleigli 
ir  myself  as  her  motlieT,  her  husband ;  but  rite 
had  1^  degrees  learned  to  distingaish  us  both 
&om  others.  To  her  mother  she  gave  no  nam^ 
seemed  pleased  to  see  her,  but  not  .senaibty  to 
miss  her  when  away ;  mesheoriledherbrottwr: 
if  longer  absent  than  usaa],  me  the  miaaed. 
When,  after  the  toils  ot  the  day,  I  came  to  join 
her,  even  if  she  spoke  not,  her  sweet  boe  light- 
ened. When  she  sang,  she  beckoned  me  to  vmt 
to  her,  and  looked  at  me  fixedly,  with  eyee 
. . .  tender,  often  terafol ;  when  slw  drew,  aha 
wonld  psAise  and  glance  over  htit  dmnlder  to  see 
that  I  was  watching  her,  and  point  to  the  diaw- 
jngB  with  a  smile  of  strange  signifleaBce,  as  if 
they  conveyed,  in  some  covert  allegoiy,  meaaagea 
meant  for  me ;  so,  at  least,  I  inteipnted  her 
smile,  and  taught  myaelf  to  say,  "Yea,  LiiiaD,  I 
understand !" 
And  more  than  obbc,  wbea  I  had  so  aaawwad. 
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die  roM  and  kused  my  forehewl.  I  thon^t  nj 
heart  vonld  have  broken  when  I  felt  tlist  spiiit- 
like  meloncbolf  kiai. 

And  yet  how  marrelloiulr  Qte  tranian  miad 
tcftches  itoelf  to  extract  OonsolationB  trma  ha 
sonoira.  The  kiet  wretched  of  b^  homs  were 
those  tlut  I  pmsed  in  that  aaddaoed  room,  seek- 
ing how  to  establish  fragments  of  Intenioiine, 
invent  signs,  hj  whidi  eadi  mi^t  interpret 
each,  between  the  intdlect  I  had  so  laborianriy 
onltnred,  so  am^antlj  nnuited,  and  the  fencies 
wandering  throagh  the  dark,  deprived  of  their 
gnide  in  reason.  B  waa  Mmething  eren  vi  jor 
to  feel  myaelf  needed  for  her  gtiardianslup,  en- 
deared and  feuued  for  stiH  t^gome  nnshirttered 
instinct  of  her  heari:;  and  when,  pvting  from  her 
for  the  night,  I  stole  the  moment  in  wbioh  on 
her  soft  fiwe  seemed  restiag  least  of  shadow,  to 
ask,  in  a  trembling  whisper,  "Lilian,  are  the 
angtjs  watdiing  over  yon  F"  and  she  wonld  an- 
swer "Tes,"  sometimes  in  words,  sometiiDes 
with  a  mystmions  happy  smile — then— then  I 
vent  to  my  londy  room,  eamkitei  and  thankfol. 

cHAnfl&ix*. 
Tbb  blow  that  hod  fallea  on  my  hearth  elte- 
tnally,  ineritablr  killed  all  the  slander  that 
mi^t  haTB  troubled  me  in  joy.  Bo&ne  the  awe 
of  a  grcNt  calamity  the  amall  passions  of  a  mean 
malignity  slink  ^wsbed.  I  had  reqnteted  Mrs. 
Aritleigh  not  to  mention  the  rile  Letter  which 
lilian  had  reotived.  I  wtnld  not  give  a  triumph 
to  the  miknown  calumniator,  nor  wring  forth  Int 
vain  lemone,  by  the  pain  of  admoiriedgtng  an  in- 
digmtr  to  my  daribg'ahoDomr;  yet,  somehow  oc 
o&er,  &e  tine  eaose  of  Idlian's  aSHction  hadcrept 
ont—perit^s through^  talk (tf  samata— and 
the  FiMe  8ho«A was  vnimsal.  Byone<^Uiose 
instinctaofjuatioethat  lie  deep  in  hnman  hearts, 
thongh  in  (»dinary  momfnts  oreriaid  by  many  a 
worldly  hyer,  all  felt  (^mothen  felt,  eapeei^j) 
tiiat  imioeeuoe  alone  oonM  hare  bem  so  unpre- 
pared for  leproach.  The  explanatitm  I  had  pre- 
rionsly  givan,  disoiedtted  then,  was  now  ac- 
cepted without  a  question.  Lilian's  pi«sent 
st^  aoeonnted  for  til  that  iD  nature  had  before 
misoonstmed.  Her  good  name  was  restored  to 
its  maidm  whilenns  b;  tiie  fate  that  had  sere 
tlie  ties  of  the  bride.  The  formal  dwdlers 
tlie  'H31  vied  vith  the  franker,  warmor-hearted 
lunwiKdds  of  Low  Tbwn  in  the  nsaneless  attnn- 
tions  by  which  sympatiiy  and  leapect  are  rather 
delicately  indicated  than  noiaily  prodaimed. 
Could  Lilian  bare  then  reoevered  and  bem  sen- 
aible  of  its  repentant  homage,  how  rererentl; 
that  petty  world  would  hare  tiirongsd  around 
her.  And,  th !  eonld  forttnte  and  man's  esteem 
hara  atonedfor  the  UgM  of  hopes  that  had  been 
planted  uid  chraidted  tm  ground  beyond  their 
leaoh,  amlxtton  and  pride  might  have  been  well 
ooDtcnted  with  the  largeness  of  the  eichutge 
that  courted  their  scceptanoe.  Patients  on 
patients  cnwded  on  me-  Sympathy  with  my 
sorrow  seemed  to  oreate  and  end^  a  m(H« 
tnulAd  belief  in  my  skiU.   fiat 


had  onoe  so  entlrasisBtioally  lored  became  to  me 
weatisoiDe,  insipid,  distutefol;  the  kindness 
heaped  on  me  gare  no  oomfort,  it  but  btmgfat 
bcioie  me  more  vividly  the  conviction  that  it 
came  too  late  to  avail  me :  it  could  not  restore 
tome  the  miad,  the  love,  the  life  of  Diy  life,  which 
lay  dmik  and  shattered  in  the  brain  <^  my  guile- 
less Lilian.  Secretly  I  felt  a  sollfln  resentment- 
I  knew  that  to  the  tarowd  the  resentment  was 
nigust.  The  worid  itsedf  is  but  an  appearanoe; 
whoeanUuneit  if  appeanmoee  gnide  its  lawsf 
But  to  tlMMe  who  had  been  detaobed  from  ibe 
crowd  by  the  profesoons  (rf  frien^ip— tbose 
who,  when  the  slander  was  yet  new,  sod  might 
have  been  awed  into  silence  had  they  stood  by 
my  side, — to  the  preasute  of  tieir  hands,  hok,  I 
had  no  response. 

Against  Mr*.  Pojnti,  above  all  others,  I  bore 
a  Temembranee  of  unrelaxed,  nnmitigable  tndig- 
natfoa.  Ber  schemes  for  her  daogfaCer's  mar- 
riage had  triumphed  :  Jane  was  Mrs.  Ashleigh 
Snsmer  Her  mind  was,  perii^is,  softened  now 
that  the  object  which  had  sharpened  its  worldly 
fsoulties  was  aoeomplished ;  bat  in  vun,  on  first 
hearing  of  my  affliction,  had  this  she  Haohiavel 
owned  a  humane  remorse,  and,  with  all  her 
keen  comprehension  of  each  faoitity  th^  cinmm- 
stanoe  gave  to  her  will,  availed  herself  of  the 
gNieral  compassion  to  strengtiien  the  popular 
reaotioo  in  fovour  of  Liliim's  assaulted  honour — 
in  vain  had  she  written  to  me  with  a  gentleness 
of  sympathy  foreign  to  her  habitual  charncter- 
istica— in  vain  faesou^t  me  to  call  on  her — in 
vain  waylaid  and  accosted  me  with  a  humility 
thatalnnst  implored  forghenese;  I  vouchsafed 
no  Tcproaeli,  bat  I  oonid  imp^  no  pardon.  I 
put  between  her  and  my  great  sorrow  the  impe- 
netrable wall  (tf  my  freezing  silenee. 

One  ■murd  of  hers  at  the  time  that  I  had  so 
paUietieaUy  beaought  h«r  aid,  and  the  pacrot- 
flook  that  repeated  her  very  whisper  in  noisy 
riiriltnGM,  vrould  have  been  as  loud  to  defend  as 
it  had  been  to  defame;  that  vile  letter  mi^t 
never  have  been  written.  Whoever  its  writer, 
it  surely  was  one  of  the  babUers  who  took  their 
malice  itatU  from  the  jest  or  tiie  nod  of  their 
female  deapot;  and  the  writer  m^rt  have  jus. 
tiSed  hetsdf  in  saying  she  did  but  eoanely  pro- 
claim what  tite  made  of  worldly  c^iinion,  ud  the 
early  friaod  of  Lilian's  own  lootlwr,  had  autho- 
rised her  to  bebeve. 

By  degrees^  the  bitterness  at  my  heart  diffused 
itself  to  ibe  dretmifeience  of  the  oiide  in  which 
my  life  went  its  diecrlees  medianioal  round, 
liat  cordial  brotherhood  with  his  patients, 
wbidi  is  tbe  tine  pfayaieiau's  happiest  gift  and 
homaneat  duty,  forsook  my  breast.  Ibe  warning 
words  of  lira.  Poyntz  had  some  true.  A  patient 
that  monopolised  n^  thoughts  awaited  me  at  my 
own  hearth  1  My  oonacienoe  became  tronljed ; 
I  felt  that  my  skill  was  lessened.  I  said  to 
myself,  "ItM  physician  who,  on  entering  the 
sici  room,  feds,  while  there,  something  that 
distracts  the  finest  powers  of  his  intellect  from 
the  suffeier'B  case,  is  unfit  &«  his  calling."    A 
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joa  had  ecaaxij  passed  stooe  my  fatal  veddrng- 
day,  before  T  had  formed  a  resolntioii  to  quit 
Ir— — ,  and  abandon  my  professioa :  and  my  re- 
aolatioa  was  cooGnDed,  and  my  goal  determmed, 
hj  a  letter  I  Teoeivcd  from  Julius  Fabei. 
i  I  had  written  at  length  to  him,  not  man?  days 
after  the  blow  that  had  fallen  on  me,  stating  all 
oircmnsfances  as  calmly  and  clearly  as  my  grief 
woold  allow,  for  I  held  his  skill  at  a  higher  esti- 
mate than  that  of  any  living  brother  of  my  art, 
and  I  was  not  without  hope  in  the  efficacr  of  his 
adrice.  The  letter  I  now  received  from  him  had 
been  begun,  and  continned  at  some  length,  before 
mf  oommnnioation  reached  him.  And  this 
eariier  portion  contained  animated  and  cbeerfnl 
descriptions  of  his  Aostralian  life  and  home, 
which  contrasted  with  the  sorrowful  tone  of  the 
supplement  written  in  reply  to  the  tidings  with 
which  Ihad  wning  his  friendly  and  tender  heart. 
In  this,  the  latter,  part  of  bis  letter,  he  sog- 
gested  that  if  time  had  wrought  no  material 
change  for  the  better,  it  might  be  advisable  to  try 
the  effect  of  foreign  travel.  Scenes  entirely  new 
might  stimulate  observation,  and  the  observation 
of  things  eitemal  withdraw  the  sense  from  that 
brooding  over  images  delusively  formed  withb, 
which  characterised  the  kind  of  mental  aliena- 
tion I  had  described.  "Let  any  intellect  create 
for  itself  a  visionary  world,  and  alt  reasonings 
built  on  it  are  follacions ;  the  visionary  world 
vanishes  in  proportion  as  we  can  arouse  a  pre- 
dominant interest  in  the  actoal." 

This  grand  anthority,  who  owed  half  his  con- 
aommate  skill  as  a  practitioner  to  the  scope  of 
his  knowledge  as  a  philoeopher,  then  proceeded 
to  give  me  a  hope  which  I  had  not  dared,  of 
myself  to  form.  He  said,  "I  distinguish  the 
case  yon  bo  minutely  detail  from  that  insanity 
which  is  reason  lost ;  here  it  seems  rather  to  be 
leaaon  held  in  suspense.  Where  there  is  here- 
ditary predisposition,  where  there  is  organic 
change  of  structure  in  the  brain — nay,  where 
there  is  that  kind  of  insanity  which  t^es  the 
epithet  of  moral,  whereby  the  whole  character 
becomes  so  tranaformed  that  the  prime  element 
of  sound  nndentanding,  conscience  itself,  is 
dther  erased  or  warped  into  the  sanction  of 
what,  in  a  healthfol  state,  it  would  most 
disapprove,  it  is  only  charlatans  who  promise 
effectual  cue.  But  hiere  I  assume  that  there  is 
no  hereditary  tunt ;  here  I  am  convinced,  from 
my  own  observatian,  that  the  nobility  of  the 
o^nns,  all  &esh  bb  ^  in  the  vigour  of  yoath, 
would  rather  submit  to  death  than  to  the  perma- 
nent overthrow  of  their  eqoilibrium  in  reason ; 
here,  where  yon  tell  me  the  character  preserves 
■11  its  moral  attributes  of  gentleness  sad  purity, 
and  but  over-indulges  its  own  early  b^It  of 
estranged  contemphition ;  here,  without  deceiving 
yon  in  false  kindness,  I  give  you  the  guarantee 
of  my  experience  when  I  bid  you  '  hope !'  I  am 
peratuded  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  mind,  thua 
for  a  time  affected,  will  right  itself;  because 
beie,  in  the  course  of  the  malady,  we  do  but 
deal  with  the  nervous  system.    Ajnd  Hat,  once 


righted,  and  the  mind  once  disciplined  in  those 
practical  duties   which   conjugal  life  neceasi- 

tates,  the  malady  itself  vnll  never  return; 
never  be  transmitted  to  the  children,  on  whom 
yooT  wife's  reatoration  to  health  may  pemit  you 
to  count  hereafter.  If  the  course  of  travd  I 
recommend  and  the  prescriptions  I  ooi^oin  with 
that  course  fail  yon,  let  me  know ;  and  thongh 
I  would  fain  close  my  days  in  this  land,  I  will 
come  to  yon.  I  love  you  as  my  son,  I  will  tend 
yonr  vrife  as  my  daughter." 

Foreign  travel !  The  idea  smiled  on  me. 
Julius  Faber's  companionship,  sympathy,  match- 
less skill !  The  very  thon^t  seemed  as  a  mft 
to  a  drowning  mariner.  I  now  read  more  atten- 
tively the  earlier  portions  of  his  letter.  They  de- 
scribed, in  glowing  colours,  the  wondrous  country 
in  which  he  had  fixed  his  home;  the  joyoos 
elasticity  of  its  atmosphere ;  the  freshness  of  its 
primitive  pastoral  life;  the  strangeness  of  its 
scenery,  with  a  Mora  and  a  Fauna  which  have 
no  similitudes  in  the  ransacked  quarters  of 
the  Old  World.  And  the  strong  impulse  seized 
me  to  transfer  to  the  solitudes  of  that  blithesome 
and  hardy  Nature  a  spirit  no  longer  at  home  in 
the  civilised  haunts  of  men,  and  household  gods 
that  shrunk  from  all  social  eyes,  and  would  &in 
have  found  a  wilderness  for  the  desolate  hearth, 
on  which  they  had  ceased  to  be  sacred  if  nn- 
veiled.  As  if  to  give  practical  excuse  and  reason 
for  the  idea  that  seised  me,  Joliiu  Faber  men- 
tioned, incidentally,  that  the  house  and  property 
of  a  wealthy  speonlator  in  his  immediate  neig^- 
bonrbood  were  on  sale  at  a  price  which  seemed  to 
me  alluringly  trivial,  and,  according  to  bis  judg- 
ment, far  below  the  value  they  would  soon  rea^ 
in  the  hands  of  a  more  patieut  capitalist.  He 
wrote  at  the  period  of  the  agricultural  panic  in 
the  colony  which  preceded  the  discovery  of  its 
earliest  gold-Gelds.  But  his  geological  science  had 
convinced  him  that  strata  within  and  uound  the 
property  now  for  sale  were  auriferous,  and  his  b-  i 
telligence  enabled  him  to  predict  how  inevitably 
man  would  be  attracted  towards  the  gold,  and  how 
sorely  the  gold  would  fertilise  the  soil  and  enrich 
its  owners.  He  described  the  house  thus  to  be 
sold— in  case  I  might  know  of  a  purchaser;  it 
hod  been  built  at  a  cost  unusual  in  those  early 
times,  and  by  one  who  clung  to  English  tastes 
amidst  Australian  wilds,  so  that  in  this  purchase 
a  settler  would  escape  the  hardships  be  had  then 
ordinarily  to  encounter :  it  was,  in  short,  a  home 
to  which  a  man,  more  luxurious  than  I,  might 
bear  a  bride  with  wants  less  simple  than  those 
which  now  sofficed  for  my  darling  T.iliim, 

This  oommnnioation  dwelt  onmy  mind  througjit 
the  avocations  of  the  day  on  which  I  received  it, 
and  in  the  evening  I  read  all,  except  the  supple- 
ment, ahiud  to  Mn.  Ashleigh  in  her  daught«r'a 
presence.  I  desired  to  see  if  Faber's  descrip- 
tions of  the  country  and  its  life,  which  in  them- 
selves were  extremely  spirited  and  striking, 
'ould  arause  Lilian's  interest.  At  first,  she  did 
ot  seem  to  heed  me  while  I  read,  but  when  I 
une  to  Faber's  loving  account  of  little  Amy, 
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T(i1ian  turned  her  ejes  towwds  me,  and  eyidently 
listened  withatteBtion.  He  wrote  how  the  Child 
Imd  already  hecome  the  most  useful  person 
in  the  simple  hooaebold.  How  watchful  the 
quickness  of  the  heiart  had  made  the  serrice  of 
the  eje;  ail  their  associationa  of  oomfort  had 
grown  round  her  actiye  noiseless  moTementa ;  it 
was  ahe  who  had  coutrived  to  monopolise  the 
management,  or  sapecviaion  of  all  that  added  to 
Home  the  nameless  interior  charm ;  under  her 
ejes  the  rude  fomitnre  of  the  loghouse  grew 
inyiting  with  English  neatness ;  ahe  took  charge 
of  the  dairj ;  she  had  made  the  garden  gay  with 
fiowers  selected  from  the  wild,  and  suggested 
the  trelliaed  walk,  already  eoiered  with  hardy 
vine  i  she  was  their  confidant  in  every  plan  of 
improvement,  their  comforter  in  every  anxious 
doubt,  their  nurse  in  every  passing  ailment ;  her 
very  smile  a  refreshment  in  the  weariness  of  daily 
toil.  "How  all  that  is  best  in  womanhood,"  wrote 
the  old  man,  with  the  enthusiasm  which  no  time 
had  reft  from  his  hearty  healthful  genius,  "  How 
all  that  is  beat  in  womanhood  is  here  opening 
fast  into  flower  from  the  bud  of  the  infant's  soul ! 
The  atmoaphere'seems  to  suit  it— the  child-woman 
in  the  ohild-world !" 

I  heard  Lilian  sigh;  I  looked  towards  hei 
furtively;  tears  stood  in  her  softened  eyes;  her 
lip  was  guivenng.  Presently,  she  began  to  rub 
her  right  hand  over  the  left--over  the  wedding- 
ring — at  first,  slowly;  then  with  quicker  move- 

"  It  is  not  here,"  she  said,  impatiently ;  "  it  is 
so/ here  t" 

"What  is  not  hereF"  asked  Mn.  Ashleigh, 
TiatigjTig  over  her. 

Lilian  leant  back  her  head  on  her  mother's 
bosom,  and  answered  faintly : 

"^Riestainl  some  one  said  there  was  a  stain 
on  this  hand.    I  do  not  see  it — do  yoQ.?" 

"There  is  no  sttun,  never  was,"  said  I, 
hand  is  white  as  your  own  innocence,  or  the 
lily  from  which  jon  take  jour  name." 

"  Hush !  yon  do  not  know  my  name.  I  will 
whisper  it.  Soft !— mj  name  is  Nightshade 
Do  jon  want  to  know  Trhere  the  lily  is  now, 
brother  F  I  will  tell  yon.  There,  in  that  letter— 
you  call  her  Amy — she  is  the  lily — take  her  te 
your  breast — hide  her.  Hist!  what  are  those 
bells  p  Mairiage-bellB.  Bo  not  let  her  hear 
them.  For  there  is  a  cruel  wind  that  wiiispers 
the  bells,  and  the  bells  ring  out  what  it  wiuspets, 
louder  wd  louder, 

lily, 


SbBQ 


nlUy, 


Wither  lUy. 

If  she  Iteara  what  the  wind  whispers  to  the  bells, 
she  will  creep  &way  into  the  dark,  and  then  she, 
too,  will  turn  to  Nightshade." 

"Lilian,  look' up,  awake!  Ton  have  b6en 
ft  l(Hig,  long  dream :  it  is  passing  away.  Lilii 
my  b«ioTe£  my  blessed  IdUan  1" 

Never  till  then  bad  I  heard  from  ber  even  so 
vagne  an  allaaion  to  the  fatal  calumny, 
dicadfol  eflbot ;  aad  while  her  words  now  pierced 


my  heart,  it  beat,  amoi^t  its  pangs,  with  a 
thiilling  hope. 

But,  alas !  the  idea  that  had  gleamed  upon 
her  had  vanished  already.  She  murmured  some- 
thing about  Circles  of  f^  and  a  Veiled  Woman 
in  blaok  garments ;  became  restless,  agitated,  and 
unconscious  of  our  presence,  and  finally  sank 
into  a  heavy  sleep. 

That  night  (my  room  was  next  te  hers  with 
the  intervening  door  open),  I  heard  her  cry  out. 
I  hastened  to  her  side.  Ettiewas  still  asleep,  but 
there  was  an  anxious  laboniing  expression  on 
her  young  face,  and  yet  not  an  expression  wholly 
of  pwn — for  her  lips  were  parted  with  a  smile — 
that  glad  yet  troubled  smile  with  which  one  who 
has  been  revolring  some  subject  of  perplexity  or 
fear,  greets  a  sudden  thought  that  seems  te  solve 
the  riddle,  or  prompt  the  escape  from  danger; 
and  as  I  softly  took  her  hand  she  returned  my 
gentle  preesnre,  and  inolining  towards  me,  said, 
still' in  sleep, 

"Let  us  go," 

"  Whither  F"  I  answered,  under  mj  breath,  so 

I  not  to  awake  her ;  "  is  it  te  see  the  child  of 
whom  I  read,  and  the  land  that  is  blooming  out 
of  the  earth's  childhood  C" 

"Out  of  the  dark  into  the  light;  where  the 
leaves  do  not  change;  where  tlie  night  is  our 
day,  and  the  winter  our  summer.  I*t  us  gi>— 
let  us  go  I" 

"  We  will  go.  Dream  on  undisturbed,  my 
bride.  Oh,  that  tbe  dreun  oonld  tell  you  that 
my  love  has  not  changed  in  our  sorrow,  holier 
(ltd  deeper  than  on  t^  day  in  which  our  vows 
were  exchanged !  In  you  still  all  my  hopes 
fold  their  wings :  where  you  are,  IJiere  still  I 
myself  have  my  dreamland  I" 

The  sweet  face  grew  bright  as  I  spoke;  all 
tronble  left  the  smile ;  softly  she  drew  her  hand 
from  my  dasp,  and  rested  it  for  a  moment  on 
my  helped  head,  as  if  in  blessing. 

I  rose ;  stole  back  to  my  own  room,  closing 
the  door,  lest  the  sob  I  could  not  stifle  should 

aihu  sleep. 

CHAPiEft  ixn. 

I  mnoLDZD  my  new  prospects  to  Mrs.  Ash. 
leigh.  She  was  more  easily  reconciled  te  them 
than  .1  oould  have  supposed,  judging  by  her 
hi^ts,  which  were  naturally  indolent,  and  averse 
to  ilX  that  disturbed  their  even  tenour.  But  the 
great  grief  wtdch  had  befallen  her  bad  roused  up 
that  strength  of  devotion  which  lies  dormant  in 
all  hearts  that  are  arable  of  loving  another 
more  than  self.  With  her  full  consent  I  wrote 
te  Faber,  oommunicating  my  intentions,  in- 
structing him  te  purchase  the  property  he  had 
so  commended,  and  enclosing  my  banker's  order 
for  the  amount,  on  an  Australian  flim,  I  now 
announced  my  intention  to  retire  from  my  pro- 
fession ;  made  prompt  arrangements  with  a  suc- 
cessor to  my  practice;  disposed  <£  my  two 
houses  at  L- — ;  fixed  the  day  of  my  departure. 
Vanity  was  dead  within  me,  or  I  might  have 
been  gratified  by  the  sensation  which  the  news 
of  my  desigu  created.     My  &ulte  became  at 
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onn  forgottaa :  nul)  good  qiudities  u  I  might 
poueas  were  exa^erated.  The  paUic  legiot 
ranted  and  eoDSoled  LUeU  iu  »  oostiytMtiimaiiial, 
to  whkh  ercH  tlie  poonest  of  mf  patkntB  i&- 
wtod  on  Um  ftrnkgoio  ocatRbvte,  gimoed  witii 
u  inioription  iattning  onon^  to  turn  Mrred 
£cs  the  epit»ph  on  kmib  gieat  man's  tomb.  No 
one  who  has  serred  an  art  and  strivni  for  »  name, 
is  a  stoie  to  tha  esteem  of  others,  and  nreet 
indeed  wonld  snoh  homonia  have  been  to  wc  had 
tot  pnUiffitf  its^  aaemed  a  wrong  to  the 
tmotitr  of  that  afliotioo  iriiidi  tet  Lilian  apart 
fiaooi  the  movament  and  tfe  Tories  of  the  wodd. 
Ua  two  pvsons  moat  aotire  m  "  getting  Dp" 
this  teatimiHiial'w<Bfe,Miui]iBUf,  Ookud  Po]mtc 
— in  bnl^  Ins  wife — and  n^olddiapaHigar,  Hr. 
Vigers !  It  is  hmg  sinee  mj  namtive  has  re- 
fened  to  Mr,  Tigon.  It  is  dne  to  him  bow  to 
state  that,  in  bis  oapaeitj  of  magiatiite,  said  in 
bis  own  wa^,  be  had  beea  both  active  sod  deli- 
cate in  the  inquiries  set  on  foot  for  liliM  doriag 
the  onhapp;  time  in  which  she  bad  mndered, 
qpeUboimd,  Cram  har  home.  He,  alone  of  all  the 
mora  iuftoential  inagnates  of  tbo  town,  had 
aphdd  bee  innocence  against  the  goasqi  Hbel 
uperaed  it ;  and  daring  the  last  trying  j^eai  of 

mj  neidenoe  at  L ,  he  had  songhtme,  with 

mnk  and  manly  confessions  of  his  regret  for  his 
fcnacr  pn^dioe  against  ne,  and  aeasnaees  of 
'  the  respect  in  which  he  had  held  me  crtr  sinoe 
my  manioge—raailii^  but  in  lite —witb  Lilian. 
He  had  then,  strong  in  his  mling  passion,  b»- 
Bonf^t  me  to  consult  his  okirvoysnta  as  to  hR' 
case.  I  declined  this  invitataoo,  so  aa  not  to 
affitmt  bint — declined  it,  not  as  I  dmald  mux 
haTB  dsBo,  bat  witti  no  word  nor  look  of  in- 
credDloDS  disdain.  Hie  Sk^  was,  t^  Ihadeon- 
oeired  a  eidemn  teirar  of  aU  piaolima  and 
theMies  ont  of  the  beaten  track  of  sense  and 
seieBoe.  Peih^w  in  my  lefuaal  I  did  wrong.  I 
know  not.  I  was  afraid  of  119  omi  Dnagination. 
He  con&iaed  not  lees  friendly  in  spile  of  m; 
retiiaaL  And,sacharetheTieissitndeainhnman 
feeling,  I  parted  from  him  whom  I  had  re- 
garded as  my  moat  bigoted  &k  wiUi  a  wanner 
sBntimont  of  Idndoaes  than  knaajci  those  on 
whom  I  had  caunted  <m  friendship.  B»  had  not 
dsseited  lilioo.  It*nBaotsowithMn.BD;iits. 
I  wonld  have  paid  teafbld'te  Take  of  the  te»- 
timoaial  to  hafe  owed,  from  the  list  of  Utoae 
lAo  snbaoibed  to  it,  her  hosbaitd'*  name. 

'nwdaybeteelqiottedL ,  and  aone  weeks 

aftei  I  bad,  in  bet,  rBnanBoed  my  prai^ce,  I 
KoeiTed  an  mgent  entreaty  tcma  Ifiss  BnlwEon 
to  oall  OS  her.  She  wrote  in  liaes  so  hlomd 
that  I  oonld  with  difionlly  deciphw  th«n,  that 
she  was  nry  ill,  ^raa  orar  by  Dr.  iooea,  who 
had  beoL  attading  hta.  She  imploied  a; 
opinion. 

On  reaoUng  (he  house,  a  fonul  mau-serviiat, 
with  indiffeeent  iao^  tnnsferTed  me  to  the  giud- 
anoectf  ahirednnncv  wholad  me  up  the  sUin, 
aad,  before  I  was  mil  aware  of  it,  into  the  room 
in  vhich  Dr.  Uoyd  had  died,    Widel;  diSerad 


indeed,  the  aspect  of  the  walls,  the  charaotet  of 
the  fiunitore.  The  dingy  pi^ieiNJiEBgiogs  wen 
replaced  by ai^nuulinSiShowiug  arase-coloored 
gninnd  thmieji  their  fsociful  ojien-work ;  Inxn- 
rioBs  bnteails,  gilded  wwdrobas,  folUength 
miiracs,  a  toilet-tabb  tricked  ont  with  laoe  and 
ribbon^  and  glittecing  with  an  amj  of  BilTer 
gewgaws  and  jewelled  tiinkets, — all  transformed 
the  siok  chamber  of  the  airaple  man  of  science 
to  a  boodoir  of  death  for  the  vain  coquette. 
Bat  the  room  itself,  in  its  high  lattice  and  heavy 
ceiling,  was  the  same— as  the  coffin  ifaelf  has  the 
some  oonfines  whether  it  be  rich  in  velf  eta  and 
bright  with  blauming,  or  tade  as  a  paupei'a 


And  the  bed,  with  its  silken  coreilid,  and  ita 
pillows  edged  with  the  thread-work  of  Lonrain, 
stood  in  the  same  sharp  angle  as  that  over  which 
had  flickered  the  frowning  smoke-reek  idnre  the 
dying  reseotfol  foe.  As  I  appiioached,  a  mai^ 
who  was  seated  beside  the  Bufferar,  tuned 
round  his  taoe,  nul  gave  me  a  silent  kindly  nod 
of  recognition.  He  wa*  Ifr.  C,  one  of  the 
clergy  of  the  town,  tbe  one  with  wbom  I  had 
the  meat  frequently  come  into  contact  wher- 
ever the  physician  lesigns  to  the  priest  tbe 
langoage  tiiat  bids  man  hope.  Mr.  C,  as  a 
preacher,  was  renowned  for  his  toncJiing  elo- 
quence; as  a  pastor,  revered  for  his  benlgcant 
piety ;  as  frieud  and  neighbour,  beloved  for  a 
sweetness  of  nature  which  seemed  to  icgnlate  all 
the  movements  of  a  mind  eminently  masculine 
by  the  tieat  of  a  heart  tender  as  the  gent^t 

This  good  man,  then  whispering  somefhing  to 
the  sufferer  which  I  did  not  overiiear,  stole  to- 
wards me,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said,  also  in 
a  whisper,  "  Be  menafol  u  Chnatians  are."  He 
led  me  to  the  bedidlde,  there  left  me,  went  oalj 
and  dosed  the  door. 

"i)o  yon  think  I  am  really  dying.  Dr.  Pen- 
wick  F"  said  a  feeble  voice.  "  I  fear  Dr.  Jones 
has  misnndeiatood  my  ease.  I  wish  I  had  called 
you  in  at  the  fiat,  but— but  I  oonld  not — I  conld 
notl  Will  you  feel  my  pobef  Don't  yon  think 
yon  could  do  me  goodf" 

I  had  no  need  to  fed  the  pulse  in  that  skeleton 
wrist :  tbe  aspeot  of  the  face  sufficed  to  tell  me 
that  death  was  dmwing  near. 

Mechanically,  however,  I  went  thtou^  the 
hackneyed  fonnulst  of  professional  qnestioos. 
This  vain  ceremoay  done;  as  gently  and  deli- 
catdy  aa  I  could,  I  implied  the  e^wdiency  i^ 
condnding,  if  not  yet  settled,  those  affiurs  which 
relate  to  this  world. 

"This  duty,"  I  said,  "in  relieving  the  mind 
from  csie  for  othns  to  whom  we  owe  the  fore- 
thought of  affection,  often  relieves  the  body  also 
of  many  a  gnawing  paii^  and  sometimes,  to  the 
surpnae  of  the  most  eiperienoed  physioiao,  pro- 
longs life  itself." 

"Ah,"  said  the  old  maid,  peevishly,  "Inndar- 
stand  1  But  it  is  Dot  my  w^  that  trsubke  me. 
I  should  not  be  left  to  a  nurse  from  a  hoapital  if 
my  leiotions  did  not  know  that  my  aDuatty  dies 
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irithne;  uid  I  forasMLed  it  in  forniihiiig  tUi 
bone,  Dr.  PnwiA,  and  all  tkne  prtUj  iiaa^ 
iriU  be  Hid  to  piv  ttoM  bonid  tndnn 
mrhwdl  MbndtHvrt  MlhMliDt  „ 
■bout  me  mike  mt  I  lim^  aui  I  -maU  hwe 
iban  if  I  mH  enr  a&vd  it.  I  aln^B  taid  ' 
wadd  baw  wr  bedroom  bang  vidi  nndiii,  Uk 
dev  J^tj  L.**;— and  tks  dKHnuK-room  in  get*- 
inniD-wikitmd  silk :  jo  pid^.  Ton  ham  not 
sem  it :  iron  wookl  aot  kaov  tiw  bone.  Dr. 
FemriA.  And  jiut  lAn  all  ■  fhiiahed,  to  be 
tatoi  tnrtij,  tmd  tfamt  into  tbe  fftm.  It  ia  ao 
«rmir  And  abe  began  to -weep.  Horanotim 
btm^t  on  a  viokDt  pantxram,  wbieb,  nba  ibe 
teooTSRd  Aom  it,  bad  pradHced  one  of  tboae 
stsitliiifr  cbH^ei  of  nuad  tiiat  are  aonwliaiaa 
vitaeaaed  before  deatii:  cbaagea  afewiy  ike 
vbole  dwnwter  of  a  lib  aeema  to  i 
wdemn  tmaafonaatic».  Hie  bant  will 
gtaUt,  the  pniad  neck,  the  frivofama ' 
Tbat  awftil  mtmaat  when  tbe  tbinga  <d  eartb 
pMB  awv  ^»  diaaohii*  aeoua,  leanag  deatb 
viable  on  Iba  baBk<groim^  tv  the  ^m  " 
aboota  ap  in  tbe  laat  fliekar  of  Mfe'a  buBp. 

And  yihea  she  lifted  ber  bBg^aid  bee  from  aif 
sbouUer,  aad  beaad  my  pitTng,  MOtbiaf  vcdoe, 
it  was  not  tte  gn^  of  a  trilei  at  tbe  loss  oi 
fondled  tofs  tiuit  apoke  in  tbetallniglBeaof  lur 
lip,  in  the  woe  of  her  pleading  eye*. 

"So  this  ia  death,"  she  aaid.  "I  bd  it 
hurrjing  on.  I  Biaat  speak.  I  pnBBBnd  Hi. 
C,  tiat  I  wtjold.  Fai^M  me,  can  r«— oan 
yvat  That  Isttet— that  letter  to  Lilian  Ask- 
le^,  I  wnite  it !  Oh,  do  not  look  at  aie  so 
terribly;  I  aerei'  thtMgbt  it  could  ia  B«b  evil ! 
And  am  T  aot  punished  enonghf  I  tml^  be- 
Uered,  when  1  wrote,  that  Miss  AsUeigh  was 
deceiving  jqn,  and  once  I  wa«  sillf  amngfa  to 
tmscy  that  jou  migbt  have  l^ed  me.  B«t  I  had 
aooUieT' motiTc :  Ihadbeenaopoorallmjlif^ 
I  had  beccane  neh  naexpaoledly;  I  set  mf  heart 
on  this  bonae— I  had  ann^s  ftnoisd  it--aad  I 
thoogbt  if  I  ooM  pravant  Mias  AaUei^  raarry- 
ing  70D,  and  seara  bet  and  ber  matim  from 
ooauBg  bade  to  L— ~,  I  eoald  get  tbe  house. 
And  I  did  get  it.  What  brF—to  die.  Ihnl 
not  bem  bare  a  weA  beftve  I  ^  the  hart  that 
is  kitliiigiiie — a  bll  down  the  stairs —eomiag  oat 
of  this  very  reon  j  tbe  atnn  had  beta  polished. 
If  I  bad  stared  in  ny  oM  lodging,  it  ironld  not 
ban  happened.  Oh,  MjTBnfbqaveBie!  Bvj, 
sarit,ar<atifrcrado]wtfe(lj«aoan!  Baritl" 
And  the  mismble  womso  grasped  me  by  the 
am  m  Dr.  litq^d  had  giasped  bm. 

I  shaded  mrareit^  bee  with  Dr  hand}  mj 
heart  beared  with  Ow  agasir  af  ny  nqtpreat 
paasion.  Awn)Dg,bowcrTerdeep,onIy  tooTMlf, 
1  could  bate  pardoned  without  effort ;  mmI  « 
wnog  to  Lilian,— no !  I  could  not  oaf,  "I  ba- 

Tbe  ^ring  wiatob  was,  paihBps,  noniWaUed 
by  Of  ailenoe  than  sba  wonld  bam  been  br  my 
leinMh.    Hervoice  grew  ahriU  in  herdei^air. 

"You  will  not  pardon  me !  I  aball  die  with 
jmu  cmse  on  my  head.    Moor  1  msBCj !    That 


good  man,  Hr.  0.,  assiaed  me  Toa  wonid  be 
mennfuL  Have  yaw  never  wna^^  another  P 
Has  the  Evil  One  nerer  tempted rw.'"' 

TbenlepobinbrokBi  aoeenta:  "Ua!  Ob, 
had  it  been  me  yon  dabmcd — bat  a  young  en*. 
twe  ao  haiwJwws,  so  nnnftiuijiw.  and  for  so 
■aisenUe  a  motive !" 

"But  I  tell  yon,  I  swear  to  yon,  I  never 
dreamed  I  eooklaHiM  aooh  sonnw;  sad  that 
young  ma^  that  Ua^ran^  put  it  into  ^ 
bead!" 

"Uargnve!    HebadleEtL tMgbclam 

that  Irttar  was  written." 

"But  be  came  badt  for  a  day,  just  bcfoie  I 
wtete :  it  was  the  Tory  day.  I  cwt  hhu  ol  the 
bne  yonder.  He  aaluad  after  you— after  Tdiw 
AsbU^;aad  whanhe  spoke  he  laughed,  and  I 
said,  'Una  AiUeiiJk  badbeoi  ill,  and  was  gone 
i^ti'  and  belangbed  agaia  And  I  tboaght 
he  ^w  taoie  than  he  would  tell  Du^  ao  I  aaked 
him  if  be  anpposed  Ifia.  Aahlaat  wwild  eoDie 
baok,  and  aaid  bow  moch  I  ahoold  like  to  tribs 
thia  bonae  if  abe  did  aot;  and  again  he  laired, 
and  said,  'Birds  never  stay  in  tbe  aest  after  Uie 
yonag  oaea  am  hurt,'  and  went  away  aingi^, 
WhiH  I  got  bom^  bia  laogfa  and  hu  sang 
batmted  me.  I  thonght  I  saw  him  otiU  in  i^ 
reooi,  prompting  me  to  write,  and  I  aato  down 
a^  wrote.  Ob,  pardon,  pardon  me  I  I  hma 
a  foetifdt  poor  wcatare,  but  nefer  meant  to 
inob  harm.  Tbe  £vil  One  tenptod  ne! 
'Dtere  he  ia,  near  me  new !  I  see  him  yaader! 
thore,  at  the  dooawar !  Heoomes  toeUatmel 
Aa  yon  have  for  vcmy  youeeU^  tee  me  bm 
"ml   iVwgmaiel" 

I  made  •■  effi»t  over  myaaH  In  naming 
Maagnn  aa  her  teaiqtter,  the  wanan  had  aog- 
geated  an  emae  eeliaed  boat  that  JMtwaKMt 
call  of  my  aaind,  whiofa  I  recoiled  fpon  gasing 
into,  for  thsie  I  should  behold  Uahnage.  Inao- 
piaUe  thovgh  the  injnrr  flbe  had  wrooght  agaimt 
me  and  mine,  still  the  woman  was  banaft— M- 
low-oreatnte—Jike  myself  r-bnt  >■  f 

I  bmi.  in  both  my  hand*  the  hand  that  etill 

caaed  my  arm,  aad  said,  witk  fina  voiae^ 

"Be  oamlbTted.  In  the  name  of  Libaa,  my 
wib,  I  fcKgiTe  you  for  her  and  for  rae  aa  frady 
and  aa  f  a%  aa  we  are  e^oiaed  by  Hun,  against 
wbaae  pneepta  tbe  beat  at  aa  daily  ain,  to  fc^ 
giro    we  flUhlMa  of  wnUi— to  begiTe  oae  an> 

her!" 

"HenwL  Ueaa  you!— oh,  bteas  youi"   sb« 

■nmml,  sinknig  faaok  ^wn  her  pillow. 

"Ah!"  thought  I,  "what  if  the  pardon  I 
grant  br  a  wnmg  far  deeper  than  I  inJiiityj 
him  whose  impreaatieaai 


thia  Uesaiag  ra  tbe  lips  of  the  dying  annul  the 
daA  oarae  that  tbe  dead  has  Mt  on  m  j  path 
Aroi^  the  Talby  of  the  Bbadow !" 

I  kft  my  patient  sle«fi^  qaietly,-~tbe  eleep 
that  pReedee  tbe  last,  As  I  went  down  Ae 
stairs  into  the  baU,  I  saw  Urs.  Poyntx  standing 
at  the  thredudd,  speaking  to  tlie  ma»«ervaM 
and  the  nuiaa. 
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I  vould  -have  passed  her  irith  a  fonu&l  bow 
but  she  stopped  jne. 

"  I  came  to  inqiuTe  after  poor  Miss  BrabaEon," 
said  she.  "Yon  an  tell  me  tnore  than  the  ser- 
vantt  can ;  is  there  no  hope  F" 

"Ziet  ttie  nurse  go  up  and  vstok  beaide  her. 
She  maj  pass  away  in  the  sleep  into  which  she 
has  fallen." 

"  Allen  Fenwick,  I  most  speak  with  yon— na;, 
bat  for  a  few  ntinntes.    I  hear  that  yon  leave 

L to-morcDW.    It  is  scarcely  among  the 

chances  of  life  that  we  should  meet  again." 
While  thns  s^ing,  she  drew  me  ali^ng  the  lawn 
down  the  path  that  led  towards  her  own  home. 
"I  wish,"  said  she,  earacatly,  "that  you  oonld 
part  with  a  kindlier  feeling  towards  me;  but  I 
can  scarcely  expect  it.  Coald  I  put  myself  in 
your  place,  and  be  mored  by  your  feelings,  I 
know  that  I  should  be  implacable ;  but  L " 

"  But  you,  madam,  are  The  World !  and  the 
Woiid  governs  itself,  and  dictates  to  others,  by 
Uws  which  seem  harsh  to  those  who  ask  f^m 
its  hTour  the  serrices  whidi  the  Wotld  cannat 
tender,  for  the  World  admits  hToorites  but 
ignores  friends.  You  did  but  aot  to  me  as  the 
Worhl  titer  acts  to  those  who  mistake  its  AtTonr 
for  its  friendship." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  tSit.  Foynts,  with  bhmt 
candour ;  and  we  continaed  to  walk  on  silently. 
At  length,  she  said,  abruptly,  "fint  do  you  not 
rashly  deprive  youiself  of  your  only  oonsolation 
in  sorrow  P  When  the  heart  suffers,  does  your 
skill  admit  any  remedy  like  occupation  to  the 
mind?  Yet  you  abandon  that  ooonpation  to 
which  your  mind  b  most  accustomed;  you  desert 
yoor  career  J  yon  turn  aside,  in  the  midst  of  the 
race,  from  the  fame  which  awaits  ti  the  goal ; 
you  go  bock  from  civilisation  itself,  and  dream 
that  all  your  intellectool  craving  can  find  con* 
tent  in  the  life  of  a  herdsman,  amidst  the  mono- 
tony of  a  wild!  No*  youwill  repent,  for  youare 
untme  to  your  mind." 

"lam  aick  of  the  word  'mind  I'"  said  I,  bit- 
terly.   And  therewith  I  relapsed  into  musing. 

The  enigmas  which  had  foiled  my  intelligmoe 
in  the  unravelled  Sibyl  Sook  of  Nature  were 
mysteries  sbange  to  every  man's  normal  practice 
[  thonght,  even  if  reducible  to  the  fraodnlent 
lions  of  outward  sense:  For  illusions  in 
I  otherwise  hesJthy,  soggest  problems 
t  human  organisation  whidi  the  colleges 
that  reoDid  them  rather  guess  at  than  solve.  But 
the  blow  which  had  shattered  my  life  had  been 
dealt  by  the  hand  of  a  fool  Here,  there  were 
no  mystic  enchantments.  Motives  the  nunt 
common-place  and  paltry,  soggested  to  a  brain 
as  trivial  and  ahallowaaever  made  the&ivoUt; 
of  woman  a  theme  for  the  satire  of  poets,  had 
sufficed,  in  devastating  tbe  field  of  my  aAw- 
tions,  to  blast  the  uses  for  which  1  had  cultured 
my  mind;  and  had  my  intellect  been  as  great  oa 
Heaven  ever  gave  to  man,  it  would  have  been  as 
Tain  a  shield  as  mine  sgainst  the  shaft  that  hod 
lodged  in  my  heart.  While  I  had,  indeed,  been 
1  and  my  fortitnde  to  meet 


snoh  perils,  weird  and  marvelioDS,  as  those  by 
which  tales  tooud  the  winter  hearth  scare  the 
credulous  child — a  oonlrivanoe  so  vulgar  i 
hackneyed  that  not  a  day  passes  but  what  some 
hearth  is  vexed  by  on  anonymous  libel — had 
WTon^t  a  calamity  more  dread  than  anght  whidi 
my  duk  guess  into  the  ^ladow-Land,  nnpkrced 
by  Philosophy,  could  trace  to  the  prompting  of 
malignant  wit<^craft.  So,  ever  this  truth  runs 
through  ail  legends  of  ^ujet  and  demon— through 
the  uniform  records  of  what  wonder  accredits  and 
science  rqeots  as  the  BiqieRiBtQral — lol  the  dread 
machinery  whose  wheela  roll  throngh  Hadee ! 
What  need  snob  awful  enginee  foranw  mean  re- 
sults? The  first  blockhead  we  meet  in  onr  walk 
to  our  grocer's  can  tell  ns  more  than  the  ghost 
tells  ns;  the  poorert  envy  we  ever  aroused  hurts 
us  more  tban  the  demon  I  How  tme  an  inter- 
preter is  Qenins  to  Hell  as  to  EartL  TheFiend 
conies  to  Fanst,  the  tired  seeker  of  knowledge  i 
Heaven  and  Hell  stake  their  eauae  in  the  Mortal's 
temptation.  Andwhat  does  the  Fiend  to  astonish 
the  Uortal  f  Tnm  wine  into  fire,  tnm  love  into 
dime.  We  need  no  Uephiatopbdes  to  aoco 
plish  these  marrels  every  day ! 

Thas  silently  thinking,  I  walked  by  the  side  of 
the  worLl-wiM  woman;  and  when  sbe  next 
■poke,  I  looked  up,  and  saw  that  we  were  at  the 
Monks'  Well,  whue  I  tad  first  seen  Lilian 
gaang  into  heaven  1 

MiB.  Poynts  had,  as  we  walked,  phwed  her 

ud  on  my  arm,  and,  taming  abruptly  from  the 
path  into  the  glade,  I  found  myself  standing  by 
her  aide  in  the  scene  where  a  new  eeoMe  of  being 
hod  fint  diaohMed  to  my  sight  the  hues  with 
which  Love,  the  passion^  beautifier,  turns  into 
purple  and  gold  the  grey  of  the  common  air. 
Thus,  when  romance  has  ended  in  sorrow,  and  the 
Beaatifol  fades  from  the  landsoape,  the  trite  and 
positive  forms  of  life,  banished  tor  a  time,  re- 
^pear,  and  deepen  onr  moumfol  ranembranice 
1^  the  glories  they  replace.  And  the  Woman 
of  the  World,  finding  how  little  I  was  induced  to 
ind  to  her  when  she  hod  talked  of  myself, 

_  a  to  speak  in  her  habitual,  clear,  ringing 
accents  of  her  own  social  schemes  and  devices ; 
•hall  mios  you  when  yon  are  gone,  Allen 
Fenwick,  for  though,  daring  the  last  year  or  so, 
all  actual  interoourse  between  us  has  ceased,  yet 
my  interest  in  you  gave  some  occupation,  to  my 
tboDghts  when  I  sat  alone— having  lost  my  main 
object  of  ambition  in  settling  my  danghter,  and 
having  no  longer  any  one  in  the  house  with 
whom  I  could  talk  of  the  future,  ot  for  whom  I 
could  form  a  project.  It  is  so  wearisome  to  eonnt 
the  changes  whidi  pass  within  us,  that  we  take 
interest  in  the  changes  tbat  pass  without, 
f  oynti  still  has  his  weather-glass ;  I  have  no 
longer  my  Jane." 

"  1  cannot  linger  with  yon  on  this  spot,"  said 
I,  impatiatly,  turning  back  into  the  path ;  sha 
followed,  treading  over  fallen  leaves.  And  un- 
heeding my  intern^ition,  she  thus  continued  het 
hard  talk: 

"fiat  I  am  not  sick  of  my  mind  as  yoa  seem 


to  be  of  TCnin  i  I  na'tmly  somewbet  tired  of  Ute 
little  cage  in  whicti,  amce  it  has  been  alooe, 
raffles  its  plomes  sguiut  the  flims;  wires  t 
oonfine  it  from  wider  space.  I  shall  take  ap  107 
home  for  a  time  with  the  new-mHrried  coapli 
the?  want  me.  AaUeigh  Sumner  has  oome  in 
Parliament.  He  means  to  attend  ngalarlj  and 
work  hard,  but  he  does  not  like  Jane  to  go  into 
Qie  world  hj  berielf,  and  he  wishes  her  to  go  into 
the  woiid,  becanse  he  wanta  a  wife  to  display  his 
wealth  for  the  improvement  of  his  position.  In 
Ashldgh  Sumner's  honse,  I  shall  have  ample  scope 
form;ene^ea,  such  as  they  are.  Ihaveacuriositf 
to  see  the  few  that  perch  on  the  wheels  of  the 
State,  and  say,  'It  is  we  who  more  the  irheels  !' 
It  will  amiue  me  to  learn  if  I  can  maintun  in  a 
capital  the  authority  I  Lave  won  in  a  country 
town;  if  not,  I  can  bat  return  to  my  small  prin- 
cipality. Wherever  I  live  I  most  sway,  not 
serve.  If  I  snooeed— aa  I  ought,  for  in  Jane's 
beanty  and  Aahleirii's  fortune  I  have  materials 
for  tiK  woof  of  aawition,  wanting  which  here,  I 
[all  aaleep  over  my  knitting— if  I  sncoeed,  there 
vill  be  eumg^  to  occupy  the  leat  of  my  life. 
Aahleigh  Sumner mnst  be  a  Power;  thePowei 
will  be  represraited  and  enjoyed  by  my  child,  and 
created  and  maintained  by  me !  Allen  Penwick, 
do  as  I  do.  Be  world  with  the  world,  uul  it  will 
only  be  in  moments  of  spleen  and  chagrin  that 
you  will  sigh  to  think  that  the  heart  mi^  be  void 
when  the  mind  is  folL  Confess,  yon  envy  me 
while  yon  listen." 

"Not  bo;  all  that  to  you  seema  10  great,  1^ 
neam  to  me  so  small  t    Nature  alone  is  always 
id,  in  her  terrors  aa  well  as  her  chamu.    The 

'^oiid  for  you ;  Nature  for  me.    Parewell !" 

"  Nature,"  said  Ht«.  Poyntz,  compassionately. 
"Poor  Allen  Peuwiekl  Nature  indeed— intel- 
leotnal  suicide  I  Nay,  shake  hands,  tlum,  if  for 
tbe  laat  time." 

So  we  shook  hands  and  parted,  where  the 
wicket-gate  and  the  stone  stairs  separated  my 
blighted  fairyland  from  the  common  thorongh. 
fare. 


grand, 
Worid 


FIBE. 

Teb  seasonable  amusement  of  mtohins  the 
gas-jets  that  burst  from  a  blazing  Inmp^coal 
naturallj  gives  rise  to  the  quettioo.  What  b 
FireF 

There  were  once  four  elements;  now,  there 
are_  either  many — namely  all  tbe  substancee 
which  the  present  power  of  chemistry  is  unable 
to  reduce  to  a  simpler  form — or  one  only,  an 
etiwr  much  rarer  than  hydrogen  gas,  by  the 
compression  or  condensation  of  which  til  known 
forms  of  jgiattet  have  been  produced.  We  know 
what  Air  is  eompoied  of:  the  combination  of 
Itues  which  constitute  Water  is  iko  Imger  a 
m^tery.  Earth  is  t  mixture  of  all  sorts  of 
things,  every  <«e  of  whieh  is  an  aoquaintanoe 
more  or  less  intimate,  peraonal,  and  familiar; 
but  what  is  Fire  F 

Three  of  the  four  anoient  elements  of  the  Peri- 
pateltoiana  are  autntanlivB  and  speoifio  entities. 


Earth  is  a  thinf;.  Air  is  a  thing.  Water  is  a  thin^ ; 
Fire  only  is  new  no  longer  a  thing,  although, 
previous  to  177S,  it  was  considered  to  be  a 
material  eubstanee.  Bold  speculators,  who  qaes- 
tioned  tbe  right  of  Fire  to  tare  rank  as  an  element 
(ulmitting  only  the  claims  of  Earth,'  Air,  and 
Water),  still  never  doubted  its  material  nature. 
Philosophers  at  that  time,  attributing  to  Fire 
all  the  phenomena  produced  by  heat  of  different 
degrees,  whether  in  nature  or  in  the  arts,  de- 
fined it  aa  a  very  subtle  fluid,  very  active, 
always  in  motion,  susceptible  of  great  expansion, 
extremel^elastic,dLlatingaDd  rarefying  all  bodies, 
penetratiog  them  and  modifring  them  more  ~~ 
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combination  with  them,  and  then  losing  all  the 
properties  which  it  presents  when  at  liberty. 
To  Fire  in  this  state  of  combination  with  other 
bodies,  Stahl  gave  the  name  of  Phlogbton, 
whilst  others  ai&ptcd  the  term  Fixed  Fire. 

Phlc^ton,  in  its  day,  was  a  great  suocew. 
It  was  the  intangible  essence  and  principle  of 
Fire,  but  not  a  hit  the  less  real  for  that.  Sup- 
posing even  that  Fire  which  bams  is  nothing 
more  than  matter  nut  in  motion ;  still,  every 
material  is  not  fitted  to  receive  and  to  maintain 
this  movement  of  ignition,  which  is  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  heat.  It  was  therefore  requisite 
to  acknowledge  tbe  existence  in  nature  of  a 
substance  essentially  gifted  with  this  property, 
and  of  bodies  more  or  less  charged  with  tne  in- 
flammable principle,  namely  Phlogiston.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  Phlociston  was  a  secondary 
princifde,  composed  of  the  element  of  Fire  and  a 
vitrifiable  eartn ;  others  regarded  it  as  the  pure 
matter  of  Fire. 

There  is  no  dissolotion  of  solid  bodiea  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  Quid ;  but  Fire  was  the 
greatest  dissolvent  in  Nature;  therefore.  Fire 
was  a  fluid,  tbe  sole  essential  fluid.  Water 
itself  derived  its  fluidity  and  its  dissolving  pro- 
perties from  Fire.  A  ^ust  idea  of  Phlogiston 
might  be  formed  by  ssTtng  that  it  was  to  metds 
and  all  bodies  of  which  it  is  the  special  solvent, 
wbiU,  every  other  composite  solvent  is  to  the 
snbstauoes  it  attaches — what  mercury  is  to  gold 
in  its  amalgamation,  what  water  is  to  salts  in 
their  dissolulion.  Phlt^iston,  therefore,  or 
Fixed  Fire,  was  most  decidedly  a  thing  which 
necessarily  entered,  as  a  constituent  part,  into 
every  composite  body.  It  was  especially  abun- 
dant in  siuphnt,  oils,  charcoal,  and  other  com- 
bustible matters.  But  no  one  examines  these 
substances  for  Phlogiston  now. 

Boerbaave  distin^iisbed  Fire  into  two  kinds : 
elsmentarj  Fire,  as  it  is  in  itself,  which  alone  ii 
puielv  ana  prcmerly  Firej  and  eolinaiv  Fir^  as 
loinea  with  outer  bodies  and  excited  by  the 
former  kind  of  Fire  in  combustible  matter.  Ac- 
cording to  bim,  the  first  effect  of  elementary 
Fire  is  heat.  Heat  is  inseparable  from  Fire. 
The  meaaare  of  heat  is  always  the  measui«  of 
Fire;  and  that  of  Fire,  oF  heat.  The  second 
effect  of  elementary  Fire  is  the  dilatation  of  all 
solid  bodies  and  the  rarefaction  of  all  fluids.  An 
rod,  being  heated,  inoreasee  in  all  its  di- 
dons ;  and  tbe  more  so  as  it  is  further  and 
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fmthv  heated.    Oa  eeoUsg  again,  it  oontcuts, 
and  letoTDs  ucoesuvdj  tlurm^  all  tbe   da- 

Cot  iU  dilaUtioti  tifi  it  amres  at  its  fint 
.  baJBg  nerw  of  tiw  uroe  nn^Ditiule  tvo 
■unntea  Museeoairelj.  Gold,  when  Tnsed,  takee 
ap  more  spMe  than  be/on  1  mertmrj,  pbced  in 
a  aaxow  tube  over  tlw  fire,  will  tweena  to  thirtj 
times  its  fanaa  height. 

SotchsBTediicoTOad  m  tbe  IawoT  this  Sxpair- 
sion— Tint,  that  the  sane  degre*  of  Fire  ramfiea 
fluids  soosH,  and  in  gnatar  dwree,  than  it  does 
solida.  WitktNit  tkm  him,  the  theiKoowter 
would  be  oadeta,  aiiiee  tin  avity  of  tbe  tube 
would  then  be  dilated  in  tbe  same  ptopovtion  as 
tbe  fluid  is  tMeSed.  Seeondlj,  that  the  lightei 
the  flnid,  Uw  «ore  it  is  dilated  by  Fat.  Air, 
the  l^leit  of  all  flnida  kaown  to  Lim,  expands 
tbe  moat ;  aiCtec  air,  spirit  of  wine.  H«  held 
that  all  the  tDotion  in  nature  arises  from  Sire 
alone  ;  taking  this  away,  all  things  beconm  iiO' 
morsble.  M  the  abswoe  of  ojij  a  ocrtain 
dejnee  of  Fao,  ail  (ds,  waters,  spinla,  nge- 
taUes,  and  »iiim»]«^  becoue  ban),  rimd,  aod 
inert.  If  the  grartest  dtgiee  of  oold  wme 
arriTed  at,  and  aU  ¥ae  wve  sbaoli^y  taken 
awaj,  all  Nature  woold  grow  into  ooe  aonente 
bo(^,  solid  as  cold  and  turd  as  diamond:  oa  tJK 
reanplieaticB  eS  Eire  it  would  lecoter  ita  fbiHCT 

BDUliW. 

BoetHBTe'i  demeatal  Fire  needs  nn  air  nor 
p^t"'!'"^  to  sntain  or  piesaYe  it.  If  a  quan- 
tity of  say  iiaaiiriiiil  anMsatie  oil  be  poved  in 
racao  vpoa  spirit  of  nitrt^  there  will  imme- 
diately ansa  a  Inue  Vin,  to  tbe  gnat  danger  of 
the  byatanden.  He  adds  that  tha  electa  of  ele- 
mentary File  may  be  increased  in  divecB  ways. 
Sy  a  swilt  isitatiai  of  ane  body  against  another : 
ere^  one  biows  thttt,  in  aolida,  a  t«bement 
attrition  of  a  Knt  and  iteel  will  produce  i^arks ; 
in  fluids,  cream,  by  long  obummg  to  separate 
tbe  butter,  will  grow  a^uibly  watn^  as  will  be 
made  still  more  apparent  by  the  use  of  a  thet- 
aomater.  A  knife,  wbettad  briskly  oh  a  dry 
rough  stone,  yields  spa^  of  Pite.  In  these 
and  other  manners,  be  continoes,  it  does  not 
appear  tiat  any  Fire  is  generated  oat  <rf  what 
was  not  Fire  betore. 

If,  in  a  eerere  wbter's  day,  we  nb  a  plate  of 
gold  brbkly  against  another  gold  plate,  they 
will  both  gradHlly  grow  hotter  and  hotter,  untS 
at  length  th^  bceorae  ted-hot,  and  at  the  point  erf 
melting;  iBMlyet,all  thia  tinw  the  platas  kaeBo- 
thaur  oiC  Umu  weight,  bvt  swell  and  grow  biner 
in  all  theii  dimensims.  Hence  it  ralowa  that 
tbe  paitaoles  of  die  gold  ate  not  conmited  by 
Uie  irietion  into  Fire.  The  Fin  niatcd  before ; 
and  all  the  effect  of  the  friction  is  to  oolleat  nd 
btiag  togethN  a  qnanti^  tbeveof,  bc&re  dia- 
peraed  tbrougbont  tbe  atmosphere.  There  is  no 
making  oi  prodooiDK  of  Fire  dt  jmm.  All  we 
eaado,  is,  if  insenaiHe,  toiondcr  itsensiblB:  to 
oollect  it  out  ofagreatei  space  into 


mitted  a  subtenanean  Fire,  which  manifests 
itself  on  digging  undcsground.  Arriving  at  a 
oertaiadeptb,  tie.  forty  or  Uly  feet,  things  be^ 


caAlhatw 


a  tboe  anbaist- 
'  •  awa/ 


respiratiai. 

another  scaiM  of  Fire,  ta  uiothsr  sou,  in  tbe 
bosom  of  the  enOt,  wbieh  gives  motion  and  life 
to  DTCry  thug  orawing  in  or  Mpoa  the  globs; 
and  eren  that  tike  centre  of  the  uLrtb  is  mere 
Fire ;  which  Fire  ia  argued  to  be  perpetual,  from 
volcanoes  which  bare  been  known  to  cast  op 
Fire  from  the  earliest  accounts  of  time.  Boer- 
haave's  speoolatioua  are  a  great  stride  towards 
divesting  Fire  of  its  niaterisl  and  substantial 
character,  althoufth  one  of  his  ccHnmentators 
csJIs  tfaem  "  a  pompons  galimatias."  Ss  ele- 
mentary Ym  is  liardly  a  thing, 

Tlie  chemists  of  old  used  four  principil  degrees 
of  Fire  in  their  operations.  The  first  was  equal 
to  the  natural  heatofthchunanbady,  orratW' 
of  a  hen  brocding  on  her  eggs,  which  was  the 
standard  employed.  Accordiiigiy,  this  first  de- 
gree was  measorad  by  appljnug  a  thermometer 
to  B  hen.  Some  chemists,  by  keeping  a  Kre 
eontinually  to  this  degree,  have  bathed  chickens. 
Hm  second  degree  of  Fin  was'  that  which  given 
a  man  pain,  like  the  heat  of  a  seorobing  summer's 
sun  which  ohsAa  Mtd  inflamea  tbe  shia,  nd  a*en 
bliateta,  but  dees  not  destroy 
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blood  and  the  wbtte  of  ^ga  to  e 
so  occasions  deadly  inflaniifiati*nii  ■ 
Tbe  third  degree  of  Firs  was  Oak  of  boiling 


stable ;  for  water,  when  enee  it  boiis,  is  at  ito 
utmost  degree  of  beat  (at  tk^  spot,  sod  with 
an  evaponting  sntfsee),  and  caauot  ba  miaed 
a  jot  further  by  aay  angmentatioa  of  fin 
or  fuel.  They  did  not  seem  to  know  tbat 
boiling  w^er  at  the  top  of  Most  Kane  ia  less 
hot  tun  boili)^  water  at  the  level  of  tbe  aa&t 
nor  was  Fapin's  Digestor  yet  a  generally  aoooaa- 
plished  bet.  "nie  rourth  degree  waa  that  which 
melts  metals  and  destroys  everjthing  else.  It 
was  too  vehement  to  be  estimated  by  the  ther- 
mometer, which  itself  would  be  demolislied  bj 
so  ardent  a  heat.  Wedgewoed's  ajroraeter  was 
neither  born  nor  thought  of,  so  tliat  the  fourth 
degree  was  only  determiDable  by  its  effects  in 
tbe  fuaion  of  met^.  h»  tbe  heat  of  boiiine 
water  eouhl  not  be  incnased,  so  neither  could. 
tjiat  of  melted  metals.  [£iil  how  did  thej  know- 
that,  if  they  had  no  means  of  measuring  the  beat 
of  amlted  metate  f ]  Thia  waa  tb«  last  dwee 
known  to  the  ancitDt  fhamiatH.  I«tec  philoso- 
I^iers  Tcokoned  a  fifth  degree  at  Fire;  that 
whei^y  gold  ia  made  to  Mrot  fumes,  a*denqio- 
rate.  In  1690,  M.  TafisnihaiMm'a  bumimt- 
daaa  rendeied  nerytbing,  enroi  gold  itsu^ 
*aktfl& 

Cakaio  is  tte  actor  of  aU-woi^  wbo  nest 
makes  his  eatranee  on  oar  flety  soeM.  In&o^ 
ea](»o  is  one  of  the  leadi^  etss  of  tbe  dose  of 
the  laat  eeatoty  and  tbe  commeaoenaitaf  this. 
The  nmne  of  aUorie  is  given  to  tbe  agent 
which  causes  in  us  tbe  senaation  of  heat, 
acting  ako  on  inorganic  badiesb     It  is  caloric 
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ted-liot.  Bat  irli&t  is  cabnc !  Is  it  a  thing, 
or  nut  a  thio^F 

Of  the  Tsnona  natioiu  ss  to  tie  cause  of  heat, 
two  onlj  iorvlTe  the  siftia^  of  time  and  eipe- 
liment— the  theory  oT  amission,  and  the  theory  of 
undulation.  Acooiding  to  the  first,  the  cause 
of  beat  is  a  matuial,  imponderable  fluid,  capable 
of  paeaing  from  cob  bodj  to  another,  aad  whose 
moleoules  are  in  a  sbUe  of  oootiBUBl  imulaiaii. 
This  flaid  exists  in  all  bodies  in  oombination 
with  their  ulticnate  atama,  whose  actqa)  oontacl 
it  prerents.  In  this  case,  caloiic,  a  ftoid,  is  a 
thing.  But  material  mloric  is  growing  old,  naj, 
Terging  towards  decrepitude.  The  word  re- 
mains, still  Imnging,  ^e  BB  autiunnal  leaf,  on 
the  branch  of  soieoce ;  the  special  substukce, 
ie.  the  fluid  of  heat,  is  ebbii^  bit  aw^.  The  pre- 
sence of  calorio  MimOt  be  detected  b;  its  weight ; 
no  himumiiutmaeiilBiiffioieutlj delicate  for  that 
pupose  has  yet  been  inteotad.  But,  mj  some 
philosophen,  wa  mast  not  oonriude,  from  our 
inability  to  weigh  it,  that  it  has  no  weight. 

The  undulatorj  theorj  holds  that  heal  is  pro- 
duoed  bj  a  Tibratory  movement  of  the  molecules 
or  atoms  of  hot  oodies,  which  moTement  te 
traDamitted  to  the  molecules  of  other  bodies 
through  the  medinni  of  aaeitraordinarilj  subtle 
and  elaatio  fluid,  called  ether,  in  whioh  it  is 
propagated  in  the  same  waj  m  irares  of  aound 
are  m  the  air.  The  hottest  bodies,  tfaen,  soe 
those  whose  vibratacnu  hare  the  greatest  breadth 
and  the  greatest  rapiditj ;  and  the  intoisitj  of 
heat  is  no  other  than  the  resultant  of  the 
Tibrationa  of  the  molecules.  On  the  first  hnM- 
thesis,  the  molecules  of  oooling  bodiea  Ism  lieir 
eaiorie;  oa  the  seouul,  the;  w^j  iom  their  ww- 
iiou.  On  this  latter  snppoMtioo,  Fire  atterij 
oessea  to  be  d  Ui^  (jost  as  Kinnd  is  not  a 
t^nf),  but  a  pnlsation  of  aerial  waves.  Soond  is 
motiDQ ;  and  although  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
philosophTtheidentitjof  souniiand  motion  was 
not  traced  out,  we  now  so  readily  resolve  sound 
into  motion,  that  to  tbose  fsmiliar  with  acoustics 
its  phenomena  immediately  present  to  the  mind 
the  idea  of  motion  of  ordinary  matter.  And  as, 
in  common  parlance,  we  speak  of  sound  moring 
although  BOond  is  notion,  it  requires  no  great 
stretch  of  imaginati<m  to  otmcave  lunt,  ligbC  ud 


electrioitjas  motiaaa,Biulnot  aaUtingaiBonig, 
With  undulatorj  philosophen,  than.  Fire  is  ui 
action,  a  cbanse,  a  motion,  but  it  is  no  thinir ;  it 
consists  of  nobody,  substance,  or  material  fluid, 
ponderable  or  impoodetable.  Theonlj/Aix^inthe 
case  are  the  ether,  whose  vibratiooscoostit  ate  heat, 
amounting  to  Fue,  when  their  inteusit;  is  sufB- 
oientlj  great,  azkd  the  thingaacted  upon,  altered, 
consumed,  or  hornt  by  the  said  heat  or  fire. 

In  strictness,  therefore,  the  word  Fire  can 
Cmly^  be  employed  as  a  genend  expression  com- 
juising  a  multitude  of  pbeaomeoa— heat,  dilata- 
tion, fusion,  evaporation,  Ac. — which  are  doe  to 
what  is  called  caloric,  a  fluid  according  to  some, 
4  roodification  or  molecular  motion  of  matter 
according  to  others.  Fire,  popularly  so  called, 
is  the  result  of  oombustion— of  buimng  a  some- 
thing which  is  its  fneL  But  combustion  com- 
prises nwy  phenomenon  in  which  sn;  body 
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whatever oonbioes  either  with  the  oralis  the 
air,  or  with  pere  oxmn  in  a  dosed  vessel  aiti- 
fioi^y  prepared.  All  bodies  oapable  of  such  com- 
inution  have  a  right  to  be  oalled  combustibles. 

It  is  not  necwBary  that  a  body  ahonld  be- 
come actually  inflamed  on  eipoanre  to  the  tat, 
to  be  ranked  amongst  oombustibtes  ;  it  snJBcca 
that  it  diould  have  the  aotnowiedged  property 
of  absorbing  more  or  lees  rapidly  the  oxygen 
gas  cont»nea  in  atmospheric  air,  or  of  vitiating 
it,  and  rendering  it  inoapable  of  maintaining  sen- 
sible eombusticm.  Often  even  the  most  inflam- 
mable matten  known,  bum  slowly  and  com- 
pletely exhaust  their  combustible  properties 
without  produoing  any  Same  of  other  sensible 
phenomenon  by  whose  presence  men  nsually  re- 
cc^ise  combostibilitv ;  an^  3fter  such  slow 
eombnstion,  without  name  or  ardent  heat,  th^ 
are  not  the  leas  for  that  ivmi  bodies. 

Slow  oombustion  is  constantiy  going  on  in 
every  warm-blooded  animal  The  result  of  star- 
vation of  deflcient  fuel,  is  feebler  and  feebler 
animal  heat,  until  the  fuel  ia  all  burnt  out  and 
deadly  cold  ensues.  In  animals,  too,  the  hj> 
drogen  and  carbon  in  the  food  they  consume  is 
the  aouree  of  power;  the  horse  without  hay 
and  oats  is  as  powerless  as  the  steam-engine 
without  coals,  orthevoltaicbattery  without  sine. 
Intheprodnotioo,  however,  of  mechanical  power 
ly  heat.  Nature  far  diatanoes  art  in  its  present 
state.  Aooordiiw  to  some  careful  estimates,  the 
most  economicar  of  oar  fomaces  consume  from 
ten  to  twenty  times  as  much  fuel  to  prodnee  the 
same  quantity  of  heat  as  an  animal  produces ; 
and  Msttucci  found  thirt,  froma  given  consump- 
tion of  mc  in  a  voltaic  battery,  a  far  greater 
mechanical  effect  ooold  be  produoed  bv  making 
it  act  on  the  limba  of  a  reoently  killed  frog  (not- 
withstanding the  manifold  defeela  of  aaiA  an 
arrangement,  and  its  inferiority  to  tiie  action  of 
the  living  auinat),  tian  whni  the  same  battery 
was  made  to  prodnee  meohanieal  power,  by  act- 
ing on  an  electro-magnetic  or  other  artificial 
motor  apparatus.  The  ratio  in  his  experiment^ 
was  nearly  six  to  one. 

Outward  changes  in  the  forms  of  matter  be- 
tray that  oombustion  is  going  on.  The  popnlar 
proverb  tnh  aaya  that  Oieie  ia  mo  smoke  with- 
out Fire.  Buttnere  are  amuhitndsof  ohemiotl 
facts  in  which  mo^  heat  is  diae^wed,  and 
even  muoh  li^t  is  set  at  liberty,  without  any 
real  combustion  taking  place.  All  eombnstion 
supposes  a  chemical  uBmty,  a  relative  attrac- 
tion, between  the  burning  body  and  the  oi^gen 
which  serves  to  aid  the  burning. 

It  isagrandstep  to  have  disabused  our  minds 
of  the  notion  that  heat  or  Fire  a  i.  THma,  be- 
cause we  are  then  immediately  led  to  the  sus- 
picion that  it  guT  be  a  fobcx.  We  are  »on»- 
tomed  to  tUnk  d  only  <hm  kud  (^  foree,  the 
force  of  gravity,  ike  most  olmans  and  the  most 
constantly  felt  of  ail  the  forces  of  nature ;  but 
that  others  exist  must  be  evid^  to  every  one 
who  has  performed,  or  even  witnessed,  a  che- 
mical or  electrical  experiment. 

Tlic  phvsical  forces  now  acknowledged  are 
,  Seat,  Ligb^  Electricity,  Magnetism,  Chemical 
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Affinity,  and  Uotion.  Conseqnentlj,  Fire  is 
onlj  an  enemtic  manifeiUtion  of  one  of  tbeae 
forces.  Fuitiier,  it  is  held  that  those  physical 
foTces  are  not  o^  correlative,  but  hare  one 
common  origin.  Howerer  that  may  be,  it  is 
certain  timt  any  one  of  these  farces  can  produce 
an  equiTilent  amount  of  am  otber  force.  £lec- 
tddty  may  produce  chemictd  afBnity,  marnctism, 
heat,  or  motion.  Motion  may  produce  beat,  aa 
vhea  avbeel  takes  fire;  liRnt,  as  the  spark^s 
scattered  by  a.  cutler's  wheel ;  and  electricity, 
as  in  the  well-known  maotiine,  or  by  rubbing  a 
piece  of  amber  on  your  ooat-slecye.  Light  can 
produce  Electricity,  Motion,  and  Heat.  Heat 
can  produce  Motion,  Electricity,  and  Li^ht. 
The  algebraic  law  of  Fermatations  and  Combina- 
tions is  the  only  limit  to  the  changes  tbat  raay  be 
rang  on  the  convertibility  of  the  physical  forces. 

In  conclosion,  then :  ^iitilum.  What  is  Fire  P 
jMWer.  Fire  is  the  mtuufestatiuu  of  one  of  the 
FhTsical  Forces,  Heat,  in  a  state  of  sufficient 
aotivity  to  produce  sensible  combustion,  with 
flame  or  incandescence. 

If  the  answer  does  not  aatisfy  eveirbody,  by 
not  attempting  to  explain  the  cause  oi  Force,  it 
ia  at  least  free  from  the  erroneous  encnmbraoce 
of  material  Phlogiston  and  Snld  caloric.  All 
we  know  or  see  is  the  efftet  of  force ;  we  do  not 
see  force — we  see  motion  or  moving  matter.  We 
only  know  certain  changes  of  matter,  for  which 
changes  Heat  is  a  geneno  name ;  the  thing  heat 
is  ai±nown.  And  probably  man  will  ever  remain 
ignorant  both  of  the  ultimate  struoture  of  matter 
and  of  the  minatiie  of  moleealar  actiont. 


MEI-ANOHOLU. 
1. 
WnEtiH  the  aolBmn  sounding  of  the  sea, 
That  doth  to  deutt  laada  make  endleiB  motn. 
By  cumDuils  never  clMcd,  d^ectedly 
lie  deep-ered  MeUncholy  sita  tlona ; 
Her  elbow  luge  is  bwed  on  ber  broad  koM ; 
And  a  great  book  she  hath  wide-opeo  Uitown 
AcToes  ber  bellow  ample  Up ;  but  >be 
Dolh  neither  read  nor  even  look  therein, 
Whose  e^et  with  innermost  intanaity 
Bum  outward ;  bet  sbnt  hand  props  herupsltmted 

2. 
Her  Tenure  vast,  of  watchet  has,  the  mould 
Of  ber  long  limbs  from  lap  to  foot  doth  heap 
In  many  a  massive  foil  and  H^  told, 
And  all  unmoved  the  mighty  h^D  doth  sleep 
Flat  on  the  chilly  Goor;  her  boii  down  roH'd 
flooda  all  her  body,  and  doth  cnri  and  creep 
Algng  the  flint  beneath:  a  chda  of  gold 
Hnngi  mighty  from  ber  waltt,  with  many  k;ys: 
And  all  day  long  doth  fall  a  shadow  deep 
Ftem  some  great  form  unseeu  aerosi  her  solemn 

S. 
Above,  a  rusty  bell  doth  hang  1'  Ihe  beam ; 
Ther^om  a  rotting  lopa:  and  all  withlu 
Th«  gaping  bladt  bell-montb  her  iQent  schsmg 
Of  patient  film  the  spidei  fine  doth  spin: 
On  wormy  ahelf,  ic  dusky  nook,  doth  gleam 
A  livid  honi-glaas,  thro'  whose  middia  thin 
The  red  aand  unregarded  down  dolh  atream  ; 
All  day  small  gnats  do  moke  malignsnt  din 
Uabeud,  nnheud  at  ev«  the  fcelful  bat  doth  scream. 


And,  itrelclied  along  the  eallous  floor,  harrl-by 
Thi  foot  of  the  nnn^dfut  Helaneholy, 
Blood-thiged  deep  and  epllnter'd  Bharp,  doth  lie 
A  crooked  cross,  and  crown  of  crumpled  holly, 
The  naila,  the  hammer,  and  the  caipei]ti}> 
Tbat  (oahlon'd  U)at  sad  ti«e  for  ma  nnhdy. 
Whereon  the  Lord  of  lAta  whOom  did  die: 
And  bi  the  caeameot,  floiht  with  the  last  fame 
Of  tbe  red  simeet  which  is  inking  slowly, 
A  marble  ewe,  aU  earth-etain'd,  dog  ttota  a  nan 


Upon  the  wall,  in  faintly  figured  line, 

K  long,  unaamm'd  arithmeUc  li  wn>nght, 

And  starry  calculation ;  bare,  tbe  sign 

Of  Saturn,  leaden  lord  of  enQen  tboaght, 

Doth  with  the  moody  moon  and  Hers  combine 

Sad  Influence  ;  tbeie,  sre  wandering  planets  brought 

In  opposition,  Sextlle,  Quortile,  Trtae; 

And  nnmbeii  set  In  cabe  and  toot  and  aquare ; 

And  geometric  forms,  whote'er  is  tanght 

"By  old  or  modem  scboola  to  meaaore  evarywbsie. 

6. 
The  eompssa  of  thst  dreadful  deep  noknown 
Which  niand  about  the  lonl  of  man  doth  Uej 
And,  Ihro'  Uils  chamber  nids  are  heap'd  and  stiown 
The  implements  of  every  art  whereby 
Hen  moke  whit  tbej  imagine;  blocks  of  stone, 
And  beami  of  wood,  sad  tooth'd  mscbinety 
Of  Tsck  and  wheel,  adze,  plummet,  plane,  and  hoo*. 
Chain,  pulley,  cidsel,  easel,  pendl,  cart. 
And  canvas,  all  ore  tost  legardlesaly 
In  cobwsbb'd  comeis  cold  aboot  this  chamber  vast. 

7. 

In  tbe  dim  loft  a  giant  organ  stands. 

Fall  of  deep  sadness,  whence  there  comes  no  sound. 

Whereon  the  waning  light  from  lonesome  lands 

And  that  farsaken  sea's  foiiotneat  bonnd 

Shlnea  like  a  ghost,  what  time  the  gloom  expands 

From  his  deep  hiding-places,  and  all  round 

Feels  out  like  a  blind  thing  with  BImy  hsnds) 

Bow'd  o'er  bis  harp  "nesth  goldeu  earvM  wings. 

Era  hli  wan  emile  In  daikuees  deep  is  drowned, 

The  seraph  seems  to  monra  lost  mnttc  from  the 

8. 
And  stiU  thst  Melancholy  will  not  speak. 
Tbe  sigh  is  ever  on  her  lip,  and  yet 
'TIS  never  soanded  j  on  her  earnest  obeek 
There  Is  no  tear,  the'  her  deep  eyes  be  wet 
With  woful  mesniug ;  that  great  bell  will  break 
Hei  eileuce  never ;  nor  thoee  nnmbera,  set 
Upon  the  wall,  be  ever  summ'd  ;  u,  meek 
Moat  that  sad  seraph  long  endnie  disdain, 
Long  mnat  that  mighty  organ  slnmber  yet. 
And  long  nnnaed  most  rest  the  plammet,  adze,  and 

ICE-BOUND  IN  RUSSIA, 

When  tiie  field-mice  hide  early,  and  the 
mole-hills  are  man^,  and  the  wild  swine  carry 
straw  to  their  lairs,  there  will  be  a  severe 
winter.  When  tbe  storks  and  wild  docks  fly 
away  with  tbe  birds  of  their  kind,  and  the  hardy 
sparrow,  the  crow,  and  tlie  hawk  only  (who  can 
bear  Forty-five  degrees  of  cold)  aie  abroad,  the 
severe  winter  is  come. 

Mra.  Hutchinaon  begins  those  noble  memoira 
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of  bei  hostmud  bv  hnmbl;  thankiog  God  that 
she  was  bom  in  toe  temperate  climate  of  Eiu;- 
land.  This,  indeed,  is  no  small  bleaabg.  In  tbe 
south  of  Ansiia,  for  instance,  the  clioutle  is  oon- 
sidered  mild  for  that  oountrj;  yet  last  winter 
there  were  frequently  twentj-three  degrees  of 
cold  in  the  towns,  and  as  nuuiy  as  twenty-eight 
degrees  in  the  open  fields  beyond.  It  was  a  great 
calamity ;  and  now,  as  tbe  frost  and  snow  are 
coming  on  again,  I  will  pass  one  of  the  long  e?en- 
ings  in  noting  down  some  snfferini^  I  witnessed, 
am  some  of  which  I  heard,  on  cre£ble  aatboritj, 
twelve  months  ago.  Perhaps  ther  may  touch 
the  hearts  of  those  who  are  enabled  by  warm 
clothes  and  wann  houses  to  make  light  of  the 
weather,  and  so  iead  them  into  deeds  of  actife 
benerolence  towards  those  whom  poverty  rendi 
powerless  against  that  terrible^emr. 

Such  a  winter  as  that  of  1660-1  ass  not  been 
seen  in  this  part  of  the  empire  for  twenty  years. 
Ships  are  frozen  in  the  ports  and  far  out  at  sea, 
still,  at  last,  from  their  unquiet  looking.  Many 
prudent  captains  break  up  the  ice  round  them 
e^ery  morning,  lest  their  timbera  should  be  in- 
ioreo.  But  others  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this. 
Some,  when  surprised  by  ice,  think  it  best  to 
cnt  tbe  anchor  and  drift  away.  Some  qoietly 
let  nature  take  her  course  and  their  ships  do  not 
seem  to  fare  the  worse  for  their  inactivity.  Carts 
chai^fed  with  grain  and  tallow,  driven  by  i — 
clad  in  sbee^in,  and  muffled  up  tQl  thcj 
mere  shapeless  masses,  crawl  along  the  solid 
loading  and  unloading  the  ships  wliioh  lie  ri„ 
and  motionless  in  the  offing,  so  far  from  shore 
that  the  naked  eye  cannot  see  where  the  rest- 
less bosom  of  the  main  begins  to  throb  again ; 
bnt  a  teleacope  wili  show  us  a  liquid  erpanse  of 
blue  with  a  fanciful  mist  rising  in  stranse  forms 
from  it,  showing  that  it  will  freeze  still  farther 
ahead  to-morrow.  Cheerily  comes  the  cry  of 
the  sailors  through  the  froten  air,  "  oi-oy-oh ! 
oi-oy-oh !" 

the  streets  of  the  town  ate  wonderfully  gay 
and  picturesque.  Sledges  with  the  ftunous 
Russian  trotters,  move  gallantly  aboat  over  tbe 
clean  white  snow,  the  swift  horses  ginglinetheir 
merry  bells,  and  tossing  their  handsome  lieads 
in  their  Ray  silver  hsmeas.  Fair  fur-clad  ladies 
talking  pleasantlj,  and  making  quite  a  hoUdsT 
time  3  it,  go  jaunting  about  m  delightful  high 
spirits.  The  awful  winter  is  to  them  a  mere 
cnange  of  pleasures ;  they  take  their  brisk  re- 
creation of^  sledging  by  day,  and  mnster  at 
brillisnt  balls  snd  assemblies  at  nigbt.  No- 
thing can  quench  their  thirst  for  excitement  and 
society:  but  tbe  theatres  are  closed  by  the 
police,  lest  the  coachnisji  waiting  for  playgoers 
should  be  frozen  on  his  box.  Tbe  tarif  cesses  for 
public  carriages,  and  the  droschky-drivers  bard;f 
enough  to  brave  the  weaCber,  may  charee  their 
own  fares.  Gentlemen  walk  about  with  pdisses  of 
the  blaok  fox,  costing  as  much  as  eight  hundred 
pounds  a  piece,  because  this  far  is  the  warmest 
and  bghteet;  for  even  fashion  hss  reason  in  its 
caprices.  PersansleBswealthj,or less  luxurious, 
wrap  themselves  in  the  skina  of  the  racoon,  or 
the  ekonk,  the  bear,  or  tbe  beaver.    Ladles  go 


clothed  in  sables,  tbe  finest  of  which  should  be 
of  dark  hair  tinged  with  grev.  The  yellow  fox 
gives  a  good  warm  light  iur,  out  it  is  discmJited 
on  account  of  its  chewneas. 

Our  honses  are,  in  tne  south,  not  so  well  built 
for  this  weather  as  those  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
the  north.  Not  only  do  our  windows  freeze, 
but  tlie  frost  and  snow  force  their  way  inside 
the  rooms,  and  lie  inches  deep  of  a  morning 
under  the  balconv-doors  and  between  the  double 
windows.  But,  by  means  of  ovens  between  the 
walls,  which  we  call  stoves,  we  can  contrive  to 
keep  our  rooms  facing  the  south  at  about  four- 
teen degrees  of  beat  R6inmur.  An  iron  stove 
when  it  burns  well,  which  is  not  often,  will 
bring  even  a  northerly  room  up  to  eighteen 
degrees,  but  this  is  too  wann.  It  requires  some 
management  to  get  a  comfortable  temperature, 
which  is  about  Iftceu  degrees  B^umur.  Ajj 
English  fire-pUice,  however  large  and  well  fed, 
will  by  no  means  make  head  against  the  diffi- 

It  is  not  an  apveable  thing  to  have  one's 
face  frying  and  one's  shoulders  freezing,  or  one 
ilhow  "broiling  and  the  other  racked  with  rhen- 
natism,  so  that  we  trust  much  to  stoves  j  and 
the  English  open  grates  used  by  the  wealthy 
—  considered  merely  pretty  toys  for  ornament, 
od  is  very  dear,  and  coal  warms  best.  A 
stove  may  m  wanned  with  coals  by  good 
management  for  threepence-halfpenny  a  day; 
the  cmders  afterwards  doing  cood  service  in 
samovars  for  tea-making,  as  well  as  for  cooking 
purposes.    They  help  particularly  well  to  make 

clear  fire  for  broiling. 

To  heat  our  stoves  (the  ovens  in  the  walls) 
mw;h  care  is  required.  Nobody  but  a  Bussian 
knows  how  to  manage  a  Russian  stove  properly. 
Some  years  ago,  a  Feraian  amhassadot  arrived 
at  Jfoscow,  ^id  attended  a  ball  there.  Retura- 
ing  late  and  veir  cold  to  his  hotel,  he  found 
eveijbody  hut  his  own  servants  asleep.  He 
ordered  some  of  them  to  light  the  stove  in  his 
bedroom,  and  was  suffocated  in  tbe  night  by 
the  fumes  of  it,  which  issoed  through  a  chink  in 
the  wait. 

We  suffer  mndi  from  out  taste  for  finery, 
and  becanse  moderate  fortunes  are  rare  in  Russia. 
People  are  usually  very  wealthy,  ox  they  have 
hardly  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 
Unhappily,  also,  amoosst  us  an  empty  purse  is 
no  talisman  u;ainst  luxury  and  ostentation. 
Thus,  the  noble  or  the  spendthrift  may  live 
egreeablj  through  the  winter  swathed  in  blaok 
ahles,  and  the  peassnt  may  keep  himsslf 
a  sheepskin ;  but  tbe  petty  tradesmui, 
the  lawyer's  clerk,  the  poor  student,  the  shop- 
man, and  the  shopwoman,  have  a  hard  time  of  it. 
There  are  good  pelisses  at  a  hundred  English 
pounds  a-piece,  so  good  that  tbe  wearer  does 
not  know  if  it  is  cold  or  not  when  out  of  doors. 
There  are  warm  sledges,  lined  with  furs,  with 
fur  bsgs  for  the  feet,  for  the  flush  and  fair  to 
gad  about  in.  There  are  warm  stoves,  warm 
curtains,  warm  beds,  for  the  wealthy;  but  for 
the  decent  poor  are  none  of  these  things,  nor  any 
substitutes  lor  them. 
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Fhnmel  and  msmiflictiu'ed  woollen  goods  are 
Terr  dear ;  fat,  thoQ^  tEiis  is  a  wool  distriot, 
we  DSre  do  hands  to  male  irooUeti  goods ;  and 
the  rexatioQS  wbich  press,  in  spite  of  the  macj 
late  raccUent  refonns,  upon  our  forwgii  tiade, 
are  so  numeroos  and  ao  heavy  that  tne^  have 
nearly  paralysed  it.  We  are  also  a  sinpUarir 
imprandent  and  uDpractical  people,  tnon^ 
otlienrise  of  fine  jntoligence  and  oatiml  (!ifts. 
Tot  instance,  a  good  st^nt  wann  pairof  wedldng 
shoes  are  bj  no  means  to  be  bonght,  I  have 
sent  in  rain  to  eveiy  ehoemakca'  in  a  town  cl  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thouMnd  inhabitants ;  but 
no  sQcii  shoes  c^mjd  be  found,  eiUKr  home-made 
or  imported.  I  sent  down  even  to  the  maricet- 
place,  beyond  the  city's  limits,  where  thec«tera 
and  peasantry  bny  tiieir  wares,  bnt  I  only  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  pair  of  shapeless  andaponsr 
things  which  might  nave  been  worn  out  in  hall- 
a-day's  w^k.     Lackered  boots  and   slippery 
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high,  hard, — ._ , 

bat  those  ill  snpply  the  place  of  a  good  aule- 
jack  or  a  neat  Baimoral.  ITiiis,  the  gentleman 
in  his  glittering  hessians,  and  the  clown  with  his 
legs  cased  np  to  the  thigh  in  nntaimed  hides, 
stnde  on  through  tiie  mnd  brsively  enough ;  bnt 
Uie  decent  poor  man  is  thrown  oat  again,  and 
his  single  trashy  pair  of  highlows  once  vet 
through — as  they  can  hardly  ivl  to  be  tiie  first 
time  he  goes  ont— trot  him  on  horn  one  edd  to 
another  throuriiaiit  the  winter.  Sach  folks' 
diildreD  die  of  prcrentible  consumption  every 
year  by  the  score  and  by  the  himdted. 

Tbe  conditions  in  which  the  middle  class  live 
aendly,  make  the  severity  of  the  cold  doubly 
t.  The  stifling  air  of  booses  made  air-ti^t 
for  months  to  save  fnel :  clothes  made  of  doth 
so  porous  that  it  might  serve  for  a  sponge  or  a 
deve,  and  so  badly  dyed  and  prepared,  that  it 
bums  the  skin  with  chemicals,  and  shrinks  at 
the  first  shower,  is  soon  qioiled,  and  is  too 
dear-  to  be  often  replaced ;  this  makes  bad  de- 
fence i^Ttinst  twen^-tfaree  decrees  of  ctM ;  and 
the  (bod  of  the  middle  dasses  is  worse  than 
thdi  clothes.  Ill-fed  meat,  and  ill-fed  ponltry, 
the  art  of  cattle-feeding,  having  no  honour 
amongst  ns.  TiA,  scarce  dear  and  bad  (save 
the  sturgeon,  priie  of  the  first  rich  man's  cook 
io  the  marifctj.eggs  Itttlenaed,  bacon nnknown, 
long  fasts,  no  good  wholesome  common  drink, 
no  beer.  Bat  tbere  is  tea  ra  plenty,  with  mm 
in  it ;  good  tea,  verr  different  from  tlie  nasty 
compomid  sold  to  old  women  in  onr  villwes. 
Withoutthis  tea,  wliicb  is  the  best  thing  wmch 
belongs  to  him,  no  one  can  tell  what  would  be- 
come of  the  indigent  Rusnan  during  a  hard 
winter.  The  wealthy,  however,  do  not  1^  any 
meaoa  confine  themselves  to  tea ;  and  a  glimpse 
of  onr  social  state  may  perhaps  be  seen  from 
tiie  tnUiahedlist  of  our  imports.  Wine  rtands 
at  the  head  of  tbe  account;  wooUen  goods  are 
thiitietfaj  the  thirty-Snt  is  jewellery;  flannel 
and  coametica  are  about  on  a  par. 

The  real  Russian  peitsant  deals  best  with  the 
cold.  He  faces  it  oddly  tram  early  childhood, 
and  rolls  about  in  the  snow  almoat  as  soon  aa 


bom.  n  this  does  not  kill  him,  as  it  very 
often  does,  he  minds  the  oold  but  little  tkfter 
such  an  education,  and  lives  almost  enl^rdy 
in  the  snow  with  impunity — a  rubicund,  fignk- 
faced,  golden-bea^d,  good'bearl«d  man,  eauly 
moved  to  laughter  or  to  anger.  He  is  very 
quick,  bririit-cjed,  and  intdligent,  quite  awt&e 
— -whieh  tbe  daaa  immedialsly  above  him  sevu' 
seem  to  be.  He  sleeps,  indeed,  oo  a  store,  but 
takes  no  care  to  shut  np  his  boose  in  the  day- 
time. He  parfmils  himself  in  a  Vfqranr^boHi 
once  a  vreek,  upon  Satardays,  and  then  roUa 
naked  in  tAxe  snow,  after  wmch,  warming  him- 
self well  up  again,  1m  goes  borne  and  sleeps  on 
tbe  stove,  resmning  bis  ordinary  life  next  morn- 
ing without  ill^effecta  from  the  boiling,  living 
long  and  living  healthily.  Hese  peasants,  who 
resist  the  cold  SO  successfully,  eat  little  meat 
hut  rnndicom.  Nearthecosst  they  eat  *  good 
deal  of  fish ;  oil  and  grease,  bat  tittle.  Their 
houses  are  made  with  wood,  coaTBelybewn,  and 
the  ehinka  filled  np  with  weeds.  The  wooden 
houses  are  very  warm,  but  they  swarm  with 
insects.  Their  floors  are  made  of  dung,  laid 
down  fresh  and  miiMed  with  earth.  This  be- 
comes very  hard  ana  even.  It  would  make  a 
good  warm  dry  Sooricg,  but  for  the  insects 
which  infest  it.  The  peasants  are  fri^tened  of 
unproving  landlords  who  want  to  build  them 
bndc  eoRaces,  for  bricks  are  said  to  abeorb 
the  odd.  The  fnd  used  by  the'pcasaiitiyia 
made  of  coarse  bay,  and  vreeds  grown  on 
marshy  land,  and  the  empty  ears  irf  meaao, 
wbich  smoke  vety  much,  but  give  a  good 
heat ;  also  a  great  deal  of  dry  dung  is  used. 
Tlie  diseases  which  appear  ohiefiy  to  reanlt 
from  the  mode  of  life,  are  dropsy  and  scurvy, 
which  explains  the  tschee,  and  aeid  food,  in 
wbich  the  peasantry  ddiriit;  Nature  being  a 
good  guide  to  remedies,  if  we  only  follow  net 

The  bad  state  of  most  Russian  roads  in  spring 
and  autumn  occasions  much  trevelling  in  wmter. 
Tie  sledges  glide  with  great  rapidity  over  the 
snow.  There  is  little  ohance  of  a  break-down, 
and  travelling,  for  those  who  can  oontrive  to 
keep  tbemselvea  warm,  Is  pleasanter  in  winter 
than  in  summer.  The  preeautiona  used  against 
the  oold  are  very  numerous.  Writing-papet 
wran^  round  the  slrin  of  the  feet,  unaer  the 
atocViM;s,  is  a  good  foot  warmer.  Cork  soles, 
covered  with  flannel,  inside  the  boots,  are  also 
good  things.  Wooden  dioes  are  bad,  because 
tbe  feet  remaining  long  stiffly  fixed  in  them 
freeze  sooner.  If  worn  at  all,  tiiey  should  be 
stuffed  witb  straw  or  hay.  To  grease  the  feet 
well  with  tallow,  tbee  to  wrap  them  in  a  coarse 
linen  doth,  and  over  that  to  wear  a  luge  pair 
of  fdt  boots  is  no  bad  protection.  The  fdt 
boots  are  good  because  they  do  not  iS^  about 
in  the  ioe.  Coadimen  tallow  their  hair  tai 
beards.  Hay  bound  round  the  stirrups  is  useful 
to  horsemen.  The  best  drink  in  very  bod 
weather  is  tea  with  ginger  in  it,  the  worst  is 
spirits,  which  often  prove  fatal  to  those  who 
are  imprudent  enough  to  drink  tbeni.  The 
beat  food  is  good  hot  bfinoh,  an  excellent  nt^ 
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tional  KKip  made  of  beef  and  sou  oaUiage  or 
beetroot.  SoUd  food  is  don^ennu  on  the  nmL 
But  in  sinte  of  «U  pmeuilioiii  tbe  uddente 
to  trareUos  ave  tm  immenMU  ever;  fcar. 
TTiirrifn.  rnenhiiM.  uin  twralloiB  ire  >ometi«ei 
dl  fronn  together.  The  nnw-drift  dazM  lad 
blinds.  Them^ani  KaDetimMbxei  ill  ttnkon- 
ing  of  Ma- oonMfc    A.fiiBndoF~~ ^"  "  ^ ''~ 


.  »aaff  jWBoeji  after 
tmvelliu  all  dq  te  {ovnd  UmnU  in  tne  lame 
plaoe  wEence  lie  ttatted.  Tven^^aoren  ne»- 
lanta  timfdlmg  from  ooe  Tillage  to  aaouer, 
mn  all  foaud  and  bmn^  kome  a  few  haun 
aftei  their  dc^Hotne  stif  and  dead  like  voodmi 
men.  A.8erTant«ntrameBtBiidst^p«data 
Todki  ihop^  diank  ■  alaaa  <^  bnndf,  and  waa 
fn»en  going  home  a  lev  abeeto  off.  Then  ia 
no  end  to  aach  stanea.  I  n^lf  fbond  k  auBi. 
ner'a  g^l  eibanated  etad  tnimag  vbile  ami  ai 
an  errand.  She  had  fallen  down  bcfcte  Qtt 
Bt^a  of  mj  hotel  and  moat  haro  died  but  fiv 
apwdj  help.  A  bridal  futj  tt  t«elfo  couUit 
folk  were  hU  bxtum  whib  going  sMoe  niltt  to 
ohuToh.  It  Bceina  a  not  anpleaaant  death  to  be 
lioten.  AnlMnr«illdott,andif«paMthioagh 
the  goldenoatea  of  sleep  with  bright  md  goqieow 
dieuaa.    DrawBDcaa  is  the  fast  daMrerona  aen- 


sation.  As  loDfM  a  limb  tingles  with  pain  it 
is  still  soaud.  Whan  the  pain  eeaaee  the  pctil 
hegioi.  A  limb  oiuie  &osn^  even  if  smd, 
alwajB  feeb  the  least  oold  afterwanU.  Hw 
penooa  whose  noses  ot  ean  are  Gtomb  nuj  not 
be  aware  of  it.  Anyone  who  pasBM  bj  will 
therefore  atop  them  to  tell  thie  dia^reeaUe 
news,  and  asmst  in  nstonog  the  dronlidioB. 
This  ia  nsnall;  effected  br  rubbing  with  aaow, 
a  lemc^  iriwdi,  if  (J)pl)aa  in  tinw.  pnventa  all 
miadiei.  The  btma^  of  the  gristle  of  the  ear 
is  a  moat  oBsightly  accident: 

It  is  not  only  on  the  load  that  aeoidenta 
haopen  from  oc^  Aetddents  fron  people  baiug 
iatoa  great  a  hun;  to  warm  thewelica  when 
under  oovcr,  ai«  fajr  far  the  moat  freqaentof  the 
many  nus^iefs  whidi  are  ontttantlj'  happeninw 
daring  the  two  tambl»  months  of  Jmuaj  and 
Itbnitj.  A  few  d^ya  before  I  made  thm 
memonndoMi,  a  coBBpany  ^at  thtaadrea  np  in 
a  weD-heated  room  annr  dinner  and  werefonnd 
all  atifled.  K^t  pataooa  wer«  aa*ed  a  daj  or 
two  afterwards  from  a  liiular  hto,  oalj  bj  the 
ho^riing  of  a  dcg  who  waa  in  the  room  with 
them.  A  girl  hanag  been  found  with  her  LoTer 
who  had  been  forbiuen  hei  faibar's  booae,  was 
so  Boolded  that  die  poot  thing  wandered  forth  in 
deuMit.  When  her  father's  heart  smote  him 
andhewmtoat  tolot^foher,  the  was  brand 
bosen  to  death  near  the  doorstep.  Itiseondd, 
that  wine  and  all  aorta  «f  prerisiaH  freeae. 
Money  and  metals  bnm  the  bare  flngen  aa  if 
rad  hot,  and  take  the  akin  off  them. 

Horses  and  doga  resist  the  oold  beak  Omt 
andcowsaeem  to  whherinit.  Twelrehnndred 
sheep  and  tin  ihe^Msid^  wereall  lost  afew days 
auioe.  EBieq>  cwght  m  a  snow.iditft,  canter 
wildly  and  aoued  befine  it,  and  an  not  to  be 
*n_.u)  — ;j_  ir  ii —  __*  vatii  water  in  thair 
dareikowzLed.    If 


they  meet  with  a  pieoipioe  they  tomUe  orer, 
and  an  ^shcd  to  patoea.  Ibey  seem  to  be  de< 
prired  of  all  nriK  aniiifliwiiiiit  In  the  estreme 
ooldtiK  bastard,  Iha  partridge  and  the  han^ 
mn  be  found  from;  wrcn  toe  ftA  an  said  to 
suffer  in  tlie  water,  and  are  easily  caogbt  br 
iMTelj  making  an  openmg  in  the  tot^  to  which 
they  swim  at  ooofrlra  air. 

It  is  towards  the  end  of  January  ^^^"^  *" 
b«^  to  beei  gtim  news  of  the  welfwe.  It 
is  then  that  the?  ooagnaate  tt^tetbtr  in  bm 
pacb,  and  grow  famiabed  sod  dangerow.  This 
u  the  only  tiBM  of  the  rear,  iHmb  driven  br  ex- 
treme hnngs,  thqy  will  veaton  tma  singW  to 
attack  the  trsTeUer.  All  that  ia  fahUd^  the 
onnning  of  the  fcx  is  true  of  tiu  wolf.  'Hie 
fox  is  qoito  a  suopletoa  in  comparison  to  him. 
The  wolf  will  attack  a  iriiole  flock  of  sheep,  and 
miitj  and  carry  away  as  many  as  sii^  lambs 
froin  it,  one  ma  toe  otiier,  to  hia  uir  in  a 
aingle  nixlrt.  He  nova  stoya  to  eat  a  lini^ 
one  lett  tw  should  be  oanght,  swollen  and  bwy, 
after  a  good  dinner,  on  the  aeene  of  hie  fehxay. 
"  ma  TWitnrcs  to  hare  an  ome  but  m  the 
H7  (rf  bis  own  apartBenta.  1  mention  the 
nnmbw  mtkf  heeanae  a  aingle  w(^  did  aotoaUy 
take  sirty  laimba  from  the  flodc  of  a  friend  u 
mine  m  one  aight.  The  wcdf  s  mode  of  attack 
ia  sim^  and  ooiaaless.  He  saiaas  the  lamb  by 
the  threat,  and  the  little  victim  ia  dead  before 


a  matoh  for  one  dog,  and  ^en  even  forstferal 
dogs.  He  is  more  than  a  match  alao  fot  one 
hon^and  sometiaiee  kr  two  boeses,  bnt  not 
for  three,  fb>   wben   there  an  three  ' 


togetto  tbey  ean  ke^  then- ^  beds  always 

lialwBea, 

^  .     t  tbay  are,  m»bebrok<R 

by  It.    His  mode  of  attaiflrinc  the  horse  fa  to 


tarwsads  him,  and  i 

kitk  fay  emerieMM.    . . 

to^  and  elastic  as  tiur^  are,  b 


byn.    iusmoAeof  attanlriii 
glide  m  stealthily  to  a  oo 

fmn  miidt  he  m^  make  a ^ „ 

seise  the  hone  fay  the  nose.  If  beoacegetaOnn 
gr^  tfana  he  never  looaee  U  tfll  the  none  faUa 
down  bom  pain  and  fatigne,  and  then  be  beoomes 
an  ea^  pny.  In  tbe  aaate  wty  one  or  two 
eows  uve  no  ohanoe  with  him,  bi& 


Dotwithstaiuling  hia  prudstee  and  great  oooiage 
when  hnngiy,  ii  voy  Krvona,  He  fa,  like  akost 
anisaals,  eapeeially  afraid  of  fln ;  a  iMafar-mah^ 
will  danat  him  at  hia  flooee^  sad  a  tnveUer 
with  a  good  aapply  of  matches  need  ody  to  li^ 
them  Me  after  tu  other  rtile  in  danger  to  ke^ 
off  a  whole  pack.  The  pesaants  alao  make  on 
of  hfa  own  eanning  to  deceive  him.  Tbeytie  a 
long  string  or  rope  after  their  carta,  w^  tUnka 
ihig  a  tiH>  to  catch  him  and  will  net  eome  near, 
but  pcovb  aboot  at  a  diatanoe,  watcUng  thm 
wiUi  red,  sleopleia  eyes.  Dogs,  horses,  and 
oowa  seem  to  be  awan  of  hU  approach  from  a 
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loDg  distwce,  and  ire  mnoh  distnrbed  bj  it.  Hii 
speed  is  incredible;  bis  ntrengtli  Burprismg; 
his  jumps,  when  punned,  quite  wonderiul,  and 
liis  skin  ot  Uttle  worth  when  taken,  so  that  be 
has  al]  the  condition  neoessoi;  for  a  suocessful 
defensive  warfare. 
In  spite  of  the  winter  and  tbe  wolves,  with 


able  places  in  the  world  to  iiie  in.  The  cold 
seems  to  toudi  the  heart  of  anTbodj.    The  tra- 
veller is  sore  to  meet  so  much  hospitality,  good- 
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I  own  to  a  weakness  f<^  odd  out-of-the-way 
books.  So  not  understand  by  this  that  I  am 
one  of  those  bibliomaniaes  who  would  give  an 
enoimons  som  for  a  Breeches  Bible,  or  the 
editio  ptinceps  of  a  Greek  classic.  Mj  transao- 
tioDS  with  the  RTMt  Tendors  of  tjpogiapbical 
raritka  are  very  umited.  I  love  to  pott^  among 
old  bocA-etalls,  and  instead  of  indolRing  in  a 
propensitj  to  girs  a  gnat  deal  for  what  is  worUi 
but  little,  I  saerifioe  small  sums  tot  articles  that 
are  worth  nothing  at  all.  A  queer  frontispiece, 
a  straoee  title-page,  an  obsolete  sidtject,  are 
each  01  them  .quite  sufficient  to  cause  such  a 
parting  between  myself  and  my  loose  cash  as 
fully  iUostntes  the  force  of  a  well-known  Scot- 
tish proTcrb. 

One  oonseqaenoe  of  myjirCHMnsitT  has  been  an 
acquaintance  with  a  certain  cbss  oi  booksellers 
who,  thon^  never  Dimierons,were  more  so  thirty 
years  airo  than  tbey  are  at  present.  These  were 
tbe  ieuea  in  astrological,  magical,  and  alche- 
mical  booka,  old-fashioned  mysterious-looking 
Tolumeg,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  six- 
penny fortune-tellers  and  Dream-books  that 
appeal  to  the  plebeian  desire  to  penetrate  the 
secrets  of  the  future.  They  were  mostly  in 
shabby  condition,  and  when  they  were  edomed 
with  pictures,  these  were  far  more  attractive 
than  the  Irtta'-preos,  which,  whatever  was  the 
language  of  tke  author,  was  usually  unintelli- 
gible. The  ^Hological  treatises  taught  you 
how  to  cast  jUt  horoscope  in  terms  so  vague, 
that  a  practical  ap^calion  of  the  rules  was 
simply  impossible.  The  alchemist  spoke  in  an 
allegorical  jaraon,  which  was  not  to  be  trans- 
latea  into  tnelaogna^  of  instruction.  Clearest 
of  all  were  tbe  ma^wal  books  wbicb  contained 
rules  for  the  exorcism  of  evil  spirits,  but  the 


care  to  read  them  sloud,  and  the  necessary  pre- 
parations could  only  be  made  at  a  ooet  of  time 
and  labour  that  would  prove  far  too  heavy  for  a 
dilettante  conjuror.  Certainly,  a  more  useless 
set  of  books  could  not  have  been  collected 
together  than  these  mystic  works,  which  at 
one  time  of  mv  life  occupied  much  of  my  atten- 
tion, thougji  1  had  no  more  faith  in  their  con- 
tents than  the  most  prosy  gentleman  whose 


literary  studies  ai«  confined  to  the  perusal  of 
the  daily  newspaper.  Tlie  books  were  odd  and 
out  of  tae  way;  that  was  enough  for  me. 

The  booksellers  who  sold  toe  rubbish  were 
mostly  queer  pereonsges,  and  there  were  soareety 
two  of  them  whose  department  of  business  was 
precisely  the  same.  I  do  not  think  there  was 
one  who  dealt  exclusivBlv  in  the  works  to  whioh 
I  refer;  but  while  in  tbis  place  magic  wss  to 
be  found  in  compai^  with  old-fiuhioned  mathe- 
matics, it  was  elsewhere  associated  with  miscel- 
laneoua  divinitv,  whils  a  third  veiidor  would 
combine  it  witn  the  ntterancea  of  modem  so- 
cialism. But  the  deslere  were  alike  in  these 
particulars :  that  they  took  enormous  quantities 
of  snuff,  which  left  permanent  marks  on  their 
linen;  that  their  coats  were  in  the  condition 
popularly  called  seedy ;  that  their  breath  gave 
evidenoe  of  a  oonsnmption  of  spirits  in  the  fore- 
noon ;  and  that  they  were  Lnclined  to  be  very 
communieativB  with  their  customers.  By  tbe 
outlay  of  a  few  shillings  it  was  eas^  to  procure 
an  hour  or  twu  of  by  no  means  ordinary  talk. 

As  the  persons  who  bought  oddity  merely  for 
oddity's  sake  oonld  not  form  a  large  class,  I  felt 
curious  to  know  who  were  the  principal  pur- 
chssers  of  works  on  those  occult  sciences,  which 
have  been  exploded  in  the  actual  scientifio 
world.  They  were  not  bound  in  a  peculiarly 
costly  waj  to  attract  tbe  notice  of  the  wealthy 
bibliomaniac,  nor  could  be  respect  them  as 
cuhoeities  of  literature.  At  the  same  time  they 
were  too  dry  snd  too  ^rim  to  tempt  the  giddy 
girls,  who  consult  gipsies  and  buy  ordiuary 
dream-books ;  and  too  expensive  to  suit  the 
packets  of  that  portion  of  the  community  that 
might  possibly  be  superstitious  enough  to  re- 
Terence  their  contents.  You  will  bear  in  mind 
that  I  am  talking  of  thirty  years  ago,  when  the 
spiritualistic  theories  that  are  entertained  by 
many  highly  cultivated  persons  of  the  present 
day  could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  snd  wheu 
the  belief  in  anything  like  a  ghost  was  regarded 
as  the  inlallible  sign  of  a  defective  education. 

From  the  information  I  received  in  answer  to 
numerous  inquiries,  I  atriTed  at  tbe  condusion 
that  the  students  of  occult  soiBnoe  were  for  the 
most  part  persons  who  gained  a  scanty  liveli- 
hood by  those  occupations,  of  a  sedentary  kind, 
which  are  mostly  pursued  in  solitude.  Gobblen 
especially  are  famuiar  specimens  of  the  class  to 
which  I  refer.  Imperfectly  educated,  shut  out 
from  intet«ourse  with  tlieir  fellow-men,  and 
engaged  in  a  trade  which  employed  the  filers 
and  left  the  mind  unoccupied,  theae  men  couUl 
wander  in  thought  into  the  most  extnordinaiy 
regions,  and  the  aon  tmifpn^ve  among  them 
found  a  congenial  aliment  m  works  which  spoke 
of  a  familiarity  with  spirits,  and  a  power  to  an- 
ticipate tbe  revelations  of  the  future.  Those 
who  are  excluded  from  the  actual  world  are  very 
apt  to  fashion  a  world  of  their  own. 

Well,  so  anxious  were  these  poor  cobblers  for 
the  possession  of  unintelligible  trash,  that  many 
of  them  would  [ay  for  a  volume  priced  (say)  at 
thirty  shillings,  in  instalments  of  sixpence  or  a 
shilling  per  week,  fearful  that  the  treasure  might 
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be  snatolied  from  their  grasp  if  thev  did  not 
"  leave  aomething  apos  it,"  and  foniU;  lookicr 
forward  to  the  time  when  the^  would  be  entitled 
to  bear  the  pages  of  Bham  wisdom  to  their  soli- 
tu7  homes.  I  do  not  beliere  that  a  aingle  one 
of  them  ever  attempted  to  hold  conTeree  with  the 
spirit  Aataroth,  or  to  discvTer  the  philosopher'g 
stone.  Bat  it  was  pleasant  to  refleot  that  the 
secret  of  petforniing  these  wonders  was  to  be 
found  at  an;  rate  on  one's  shelf,  if  not  within 
one's  brain,  and  that,  some  dsj  or  other,  one 
misbt  poasiblj  be  a  muioiaiL  A  few,  I  think, 
dabbled  in  sstrolof^,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  pre^ctions  whioh  thej  founded  npou  care- 
fully oonstruoled  horoscopes,  were  not  a  quarter 
so  satisfactory,  so  clear,  or  so  exciting  as  those 
of  the  old  Isdj  who  professionsUy  "out  the 
cards"  in  the  nearest,  conrt,  and  opened  the 
gates  of  the  future  to  her  admiiing  customers 
at  the  small  charge  of  one  sbiiling  a  hcsd. 

Perba|>s  I  hare  conveyed  a  wrone  impress 
by  asserting  that  the  books  to  iriiica  I  sUade .._  _ 
not  to  be  oonfbnnded  with  the  coQunonFortone- 
tellers  and  Dream-books  which  were  once  sold 
at  sixpence,  and  are  now,  I  believe,  to  be  ob- 
tained for  a  penny.  I  meant  that  in  shape,  site, 
style,  and  breadth  of  sabjeot,  they  are  different, 
bat  yon  most  not  imagine  that  the  cheap  school 
of  magical  literature  is  wholly  nnoonneoted  with 
the  other.  Those  little  receipts  for  spells  and 
incantations,  whidi  are  connea  over  by  many  a 
serf  in^maid,  are  so  many  excerpts  from  lai^er 
volumes,  made  goodness Icnows  when;  or.fttany 
rate,  are  rags  and  tatters  of  the  same  sejencc^ 
which  is  more  pondnouslj  repnsented  in  the 
thi^  quartos.  Many  persons  will  remember 
a  sort  of  drawing-room  Fortune-teller  which 
made  its  tmKarance  about  thirty  or  forty  yean 
since,  cost  fire  shillings,  and  was  called  Napo- 
leon's Book  of  Fate.  Certain  groups  of  asterisks, 
which  appeared  in  a  huge  picture,  had  a  gi«at 
deal  to  do  with  the  process  it  recommended. 
Well,  these  gronps  are  tbe  signs  belong^  to 
the  old  science  of  geomancr,  they  are  as  nga- 
larly  named  as  the  signs  of  the  Eodiac,  and  a 
chapter  is  devoted  to  them  by  Henry  Coraelius 
A^ppa  in  bis  work  on  Occnlt  Philosophy. 

However,  my  object  is  not  to  draw  a  oom- 
parlson  between  ancient  and  modem  magic,  bnt 
to  tell  a  atoTT  which  I  picked  up  from  one  of 
my  old  bodcseilers,  and  which  rdated  to  awoik 
that  he  bad  sold  many  years  before.  This  old 
man  was  the  only  one  of  all  the  fraternity  who 
regarded  occult  soieuce  with  anything  like  re- 
verence and  &ith.  The  rest,  I  should  say, 
scaroelv  believed  in  anything  besides  snnfF  and 
gin-ana- water. 

An  old  cobbler  of  Barthdomew-close,  having 
won  a  small  prize  in  tbe  lotterv,  in  those  golden 
days  wben  the  oames  of  fijssbe  and  Qoodlnck 
were  more  familiar  to  the  pablio  than  tboae  of 
the  greatest  heroes,  poets,  or  statesnwiL  resolved 
to  slut  up  bis  atsi^  at  kast  fi»  a  irtiile,  and  to 
sojouni  with  a  rdatne  in  the  oounti7.  Uewaa 
one  of  those  humble  students  of  occult  aoiance 
to  wttom  I  bave  alluded,  and  be  aUributed  hi* 


possession  of  a  lucky  number  to  the  skill  with 
iriiich  he  bad  interpreted  a  signiScant  dream. 
His  toob  were  deposited  at  one  of  those  con- 
venient establishmeots  which  are  always  ready 
to  effect  small  loans  on  adequate  security,  the 
key  was  tamed  in  )iis  lock,  his  two  or  three 
occult  books  were  tooked  under  his  arm,  and  his 
bodily  self  was  conTeved  on  the  top  of  the  stage- 
coach to  his  relative  s  abode.  For  the  first  oay 
or  two  everybody  seemed  glad  to  see  him,  but 
when  old  stories  had  been  told  on  both  sides 
pe(»)le  began  to  wish  that  the  cobbler  had  stopped 
in  London,  and  tbe  wish  gained  in  intensity  as 
the  visitor's  purse  grew  light.  He  lUed  sud- 
denly enough  to  occasion  a  shook,  which,  per- 
haps, vibrated  through  the  village  for  a  week, 
but  the  tears  shed  mr  him  were  few,  and  some 
even  referred  to  bis  decease  as  a  "good  rid- 
dance." 

The  volumes  on  occult  science  were  the  only 
property  left  by  the  cobbler.  Ee  had  never 
discoursed  of  tnem,  and  the  goodwife  of  the 
bouse  finding  them  under  his  bed,  and  lighting 
on  a  few  words  that  seemed  to  have  a  pious  sig- 
nifloatioD,  concluded  that  tbe;  were  "  good 
books"  fitted  for  Sunday  reading.  She  accord- 
inglv  clothed  them  in  green  baize  and  assigned 
to  tnem  the  poet  of  honour  on  the  side-table  in 
the  best  room.  An  astrolt^ical  chapter  on  the 
malignant  powers  of  Saturn  confirmed  her  in  her 
opinion,  for  not  being  strong  in  ortbograpfav,  she 
confounded  tbe  name  of  tbe  planet  with  that  of 
the  troli^iiemy  against  whom  she  tbooglit  a  so. 
temn  and  a  wholetome  wanting  had  been  writteo- 
Do  not  imagiae  that  the  mod-wife  was  a  whit  less 
shrewd  tbui  her  nejgabours  in  matters  whioh 
sbe  perfectly  understood.  Even  we,  clever  aa 
we  all  think  ourselves,  might  arrive  at  a  wronj: 
conclnuon  as  to  the  purport  of  a  la^  book  if 
we  rei^uind  three  hours  to  spell  through  as 
many  hoes,  and  were  compelled,  whenever  we 
closed  the  volume,  to  stick  a  pa.  at  the  point 
where  our  stodies  ceased  for  fear  of  losing  tbe 
place. 

The  old  lady,  you  peroeive,  was  perfectly  oC- 
siatent,  when  one  Sunday  afternoon,  bearing 
her  dau^ter  Betsy  com[^un  of  tbe  head-ache, 
she  advised  her  not  to  go  to  church,  but  bj  way 
of  substitute  to  pemse  one  of 'ber  deoeased 
cousin's  "good  books."  Betsy.'left  at  bmM 
by  herself,  followed  this  excdient  eoonael,  and 
her  obedienoe  was  soon  rewarded,  for  she 
lighted  on  a  page  filled  with  moat  interesting 
and  exciting  matter.  Being  a  better  scholar 
than,  ber  mother,  she  speedily  devoored  a  chap- 
ter, in  which  young  laoies  wne  taught  the  art 
of  peepins  so  far  into  foturi^  that  thej  coold 
discover  the  fsoe  and  figore  of  their  future 
husbands.  Tbe  means  requisite  to  obtain  tbia 
desirable  end  were  most  various,  and  scHoe  of 
them  so  simply  that  one  could  onijr  marvel  tber 
had  not  been  tried  by  every  damsel  m  the  United 
Kingdoin.  There  is,  however,  a  oettain  amount 
of  &r,  that  eommonly  etands  in  the  waj  of 
magical  experimenta,  aad  that  this  tbar  is  not 
alw^a  unwholesome  will  be  prored  bj  mj 
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BeUj  hid  u  itmM  IntDd  in  the 
\rha  lived  alone  in  a  nimII  ootlage,  tmd 


pHM 
._.       _      _     _ MUtfJ, 

D  I  skall  otll  her,  otmld  not  moTe  modi,  ue 
indulged  nutlj  in  ialk,  aad  an  wtqiiMatenea 
vho  vonld  drop  m  uid  gosiip  wis  to  her  the 
moat  inwHinnble  of  flwatnga.  Set*;  tmA 
■notber  gtd  nanwd  Ftaay  wen  tor  noat  W 
^oBot  aHodatca,  utd  the  new  itock  of  kaniag 
m^aitcd  bjlibB  bmeai^Kn  mutem&ceh  tone 
to  the  ordiwTY  oiMi«mtion.  laatMdof  talking 
■omdalabont  UiNrnBigbboun,tlie  giria  •otaiUj 
began  to  «oBBne  tfani  dienaone  to  mattma  diat 
coDcened  Uicmaelres.  After  mtoh  diiouauM, 
it  wu  teaoUed  Aat  oib  of  tira  <caiM>H  enod- 
menti  desiribed  by  Bctn  donld  he  mads  in 
dne  fom,  and  tlait  Nntj'*  midenee  ehonld  be 
the  seae  of  tbe  apendno.  Tlie  airennriwee 
that  this  mnst  be  perfbimed  at  midnight  pn* 
sented  no  aeriona  diffieulty.  Of  ooane  giris 
conU  not  ^[pediantl;  tell  tiieic  autthen  that 
thc7  were  going  to  hold  a  a  '  *  "  '  ' 
tahteth  far  the  take  of  bahdi 
hnabwdi,  but  tbea  Sutof  bad  odTt  to  waj  tia/t 
■he  vaa  memthBi  ordkanly  iMliyiiiiil.  and  her 
two  Menda  had  onij  to  ptofeaa  a  benertdeat 
deaiie  to  ab  up  with  the  inrdid,  and  thn  way 
obatacdo  to  tha  maatiRg  wm  luiani. 

Tha  reqniied  piweaa  was  aa  foUowa :  A  oake 
waa  to  be  oonuMeed  of  outain  natariala,  and 
plaoed  m  the  hearth  thoi^  before  nidai^. 
A^^UMt  tbii  aifca-caBb  at  Uu  cida  waa  to  u^  a 
ImifiB  bdoHBig  to  bofeetf,  andtfaenallwcteto 
wsfadk  in  Aaue.  Abont  tiu  hour  of  midni^, 
the  iHJMilion  of  the  fatate  hnabanda  Might  be 
eme^ed.  Sadi  of  theae  would  lake  the  knife 
beloBving  to  faia  aim  hnde,  to  whom  ^cne  he 
would  be  viiiblat  and  would  mt  a  dice  of  tlie 

On  tha  appointed  evening  all  tiie  pnparationa 
had  been nade,  with  one  eneption.   Betajwbo 


had  bonght  a-kniib  tarn  a  trancing  pedlar  the 
day  ha£ne,  had  nn&rtaaatolj  r^-'— '  ^  ~  ~ 
far  as  she  was  concerned,  the  .  ^ 
seRBed,  wonld'  be  i»pe>&ot.  No  matter,  thn 
*  '  'to  ^  on  aa  well  aa  the;  eenld.    Ir, 


nishl  a^rowhed  tbeyfut  oppnsaed  b;  a  aone- 
wEit  T^ne  ieitoi,  and  a  vetr  definite  ilsepi. 
neaa,  whik  tha  einnunatance  that  the  in  went 
ont,  and  t^  Bot  OM  of  them  dated  to  rekindle 
it,  bf  no  HMana  Jncrawed  dw  ^eeif (dneea  of 
theeaRnoi^. 

•Bten  wan  begianing  to  nod,  and  aBened  ba 
man  meb  to  behoU  their  fiUuK  hnabanda  in 
dream-laiid  than  on  i^e  snr&ee  of  the  earth, 
when  tiie  twelve  sueccaain  baag*  of  the  oiianfa 
clod  ati&ing  midmg^  made  then  open  tbair 
eyea  wid^  mi  thin  done,  the;  were  hj  no 
mcaaa  inclined  to  teolMe  them,  for  erei;  oih 
of  them  Bsw— aonethi^t 

Fannj  aaw  a  joung  man  of  ■  neighbouing 


tillage,  with  vbom  she  had  often  flirted.    Be 


Beamed  to  drop  down  tha  chioute;,  and  to  itare 
at  the  take  with  atapid  meipresiiTe  etea.  At 
laat  he  pitied  np  Faauj'a  kmfo,  gnadil;  oarred 
tat  biMNlf  an  unbecoaiinf;!;  larfp  sliee  of  the 
ddicutj,  wiapped  k  If  in  a  (otten  pocket  band' 
korobief,  OMBmed  it  into  tha'aida^poc^et'Of  hia 


Beta;,  i^  had  expected  to  eee  nobod;,  be- 
hold a  perfect  etnnget,  eridontl;  a  town-bred 
jouig  nan  of  eonewbat  anpeiior  elation.  He 
Beamed  wofaU;  dtaoocapoaad  at  not  fladtnc  the 
knife  of  hia  fatnre.biiM^  eaammed  the  cake  on 
tH  aidea,  aad  f^anoed  hHtxl^  toend  the  room,  aa 
if  he  hoped  to  dotaet  tbe  ndsaing  artit^  in 
aoiae  obacue  oonwr.  Hiaanxia^  int^emcan 
while  beoame  tomble,  and  at  ia^,  with  a  leak 
of  tbe  most  inteoae  f^iyoj,  he  natabed  from 
'  :,  with  whicfa  he  vMde 
He  then  dDTomed  the 
alice  with  evai^  aspeannce  of  deep  abbomoo^ 
and  dating  hia  inila  funonalr  on  the  gnmnd, 
^  through  the  Door. 

r  innBd  Naae*,  i      

ooffin,  whiehintrvdeditaalfontbBnMntel. 
piece,  aad  atood  like  a  great  clmns;  dmnne;- 
Qniaiiimt,  bowing  forwnd  &om  time  to  ti]Be,M 
if  mdcing  a  stnt  of  ghaattj  aalntatiea. 

The  girla  were  ndl  tbi;  eomfgrtaUe  mt  da;, 
Nanoy'a  noon  of  t^a  coffin  was,  of  oonia^ 
anjthmg  but  riteenns  to  the  habttuUr  nehn' 
oholr  invaUd.  Betay's  phantom,  with  bis  agon; 
and  hia  rage,  had  not  locked  iw;  piiniising,  and 
though  aha  ^cked  up  hia  knife,  wUcb  bad  re- 
mained open,  and  oarefoU;  pot  it  in  a  bos  devoted 
tO'thea^  eoatod;  of  artaalea  preoioia  mtbec 
from  their  aaaociation  with  aoaie  sentiment  Ijian 
from  their  peonmai;  Tnloe,  it  waa  with  a  feeUng 
of  decided  oneaaineaa.  £un;'s  shadow;  eweet- 
bwt  liad,  indeed,  looked  vi^ar  aad  ocmmon- 
plaee  eaoaah,  bet  then  is  semetfanic  even  in  the 
moat  loatidt  id  ghosts  that  wtlTafeot  tbe 
eqnanivii^  of  the  moat  Iwlit-minded  bdioldar. 

Let »  now  see  how  tie  ptatiiitiona  of  that 
btal  Bight  wen  fulfilled. 

EaBii;'B8SeetioB8,whidtwareiiotwotibmiuh, 
had  for  eome  time  bcaipret^eqtiBll;  hafauead 
between  tmn  TOong  awaina,  whom  I  will  re- 
apactivel;  call  Sob  aad  Neb.  Chtnoe,  indaed, 
wasBOmewhat  diflenit  in  tUs  caac,  so  esaett; 
did  one  match  the  other  in  the  abaenee  of  ere^ 

attractireqaalit;.    However,  Hob^agl '— 

lud  condescended  to  show  itaelf,  and  1 
therefore  eeieoted  aa  the  happ;  nan.  "Hie 
aiairiBge  did  not  turn  ont  vci;  walL  Hob  toon 
began  to  make  bia  wife  nneaav  b;  atoppingTei; 
Iste  at  tbe  ale-house,  and  then  he  reversed  tbe  cor- 
reot  of  hei  feelings  b;  using  her  so  ill,  that  she 
dmded  hia  return  even  noie  than  his  abaenee. 
Moitovenr,  she  had  tbe  mortiflmtion  ol  aceiog 
Nob,  wlto  married  an  ogl;  gtd  tan  a  vtif^- 
bonnng  viUwe,  aettle  dovnisto  a  vary  tWvin{( 
andietpeetafie  oJod. 

Bata;  had  ahoset  foifptten  all  about  the  oate 
and  knife,  and  was  trying  to  look  about  1^  a 
sweetheart  among  the  home-prodnce  of  Uie  dia- 
Idct,  when  the  London  ooach  tangbt  down  a 
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BBMtit  Dommeroul  traTellar,  in  whom  aho  lo- 
OOpniaed,  li«lf  with  joy,  WU  with  t«rrar,  tte 
ongiiwl  of  &B  tkAdoirT  portraiL  Well,  than 
waa  lo«e  at  Gat  li^  on  bi«  yrat,  mdwtat  dm^ 
fkirlj  be  tnlled  lorc  at  eteoiid  sif^  on  bora; 
and  whanthe*  wne  K«nied— :*bick  tliaj  sogn 
were — they  looked  •  Terr  pmcauinfr  Mmpte. 
The  faiUcpaou  HBOlved  to  ptu  t.  wedc  or  two 
intke  nll^^  md  at  be  hipipeBed  it  the  time  to 
biM  sbont  him  pleo^  of  moner,  whioh  be  ex- 
pended with  libenlitj,  be  wotibeciBegeBBnUT 
popnkr.  Tbia  pop^uH;,  too,  was  lenoDad 
win  n^wtt.  Jot  u  wm  quite  enongh  of  a 
Miiiiiliiiiii  to  be  naOj  stqvOTMX  to  tbe  ron^ 
M«^  itAU  vho  eoDttit^ed  the  HMiet;  of  the 

AS  tbe  tia«  fbi  ntaminK  to  IjomAm  ap- 
pioaehed,  Bet«j  bsauL  to  paek  op  a  few  of  her 
Taloablee  amtmg  wbiok,  the  box  ccaOaiimig  the 
kiufe  was  M«  oT  tiie  nwat  impcwtaat.  It  had 
preriowlf  be«n  biddeo  ijt  tbe  corner  of  a  cap- 
boaid,  and  aa  it  waa  *  onriona-lookiag  artiok, 
elaboratelj  ornanented  with  fantastio  aonlk  of 
elder-pith,  it  at  onoe  attneted  tbe  attentioa  of 
her  hiubud.  Hany^hat  waa  hit  name— tockk 
it  up,  Mref ullr  examined  tbe  ourionsiMtteiB on 
tjielidaiid  litlei,  aad  opeaed  it.  Then,  aa  if 
immediatel;  transfixed  with  borror,  he  let  it  Ul 
witb  dl  ita  contenta  to  tbe  ground. 

Poor  B«ts^  atared  with  all  her  mig^t,  and 
WM  aboat  t«  iDomre  bto  the  oaoae  of  tbia  per- 
tatbattoD,  when  be  stopped  her  short,  1^  hastUj 
pi^iu  up  Ae  kfiifo,  and  exelaaniog ;  "  Caisad 
wit«h.  where  did  joa  get  thia  C 

Betn ,  who  did  not  exaeUy  like  to  mj,  earn- 
mencea  a  seriae  of  ttannera  and  itnttera,  but 
wa5  loon  reliend  fmm  tke  troable  of  an  «Xfb- 
nation  bgr  ba  hnaband,  wbo)  maddened  with 
forj,  ahonted  out : 

"  Wret^,  on  the  night  when  I  lost  Om  knife, 
I  waa  dr^ged,  hj  innaible  handa,  throogh  a 
take  of  bvnung  tmnstooa,  and  anfforod  tortuca 
that  tbe  homan  tongne  cannot  deaeribe." 

fieta^  WHB  on  the  point  of  lajing  "  I 
"Gtaoiou!"  or  "Bleaa  me!"  at  aome  otbv 
abort  phcaae  rather  indicative  of  soipriae  tbaa 
intelligence,  when  ahe  wae  atoppcd  bj  ber  bno- 
band,  who,  with  a  frantic  seataiB,    boui ' 
towama  ber,  and  plnnged  the  knife  into 

When  the  aaaiiet  oame  an,  Hairj  was  tried 
for  nuu^eTi  bnt  be  dispbtjed  to  the  oosrt  au^ 
an  onoommon  familiariiar  with  demona  and 
witdbe^  that  altboaob  ha  flondabed  is  the  good 
old  '"■|p'"c  timet,  u  waa  merely  '*■"*"-'  tat 
Life  in  aranatio aajhmi aa  an incawile  "fiw^"^fln 

The  diaoooaolate  uotlier  of  Betay,  who  after- 
wutb  beard  from  Fanny  the  partionlara  of  tbe 
experimental  nig4>t,^ieaDlved  that  the  wioked 
booka  abonld  no  lonoec  nunain  in  her  bo — 
However,  being  a  tludftj  dam^_  abe  did 
throw  tbui  into  tbe  fire ;  but  taking  advant^ 
of  a  JDumef  to  London,  resold  them  vary  cheap 
to  the  bookseller  who  had  vended  tUem  very 
dear  to  tbe  defunct  oobbler,  and  wbme  name 
had  been  written  on  the  Utle-page.  At  the 
ffftpift  t.imi*  ah€  called  ^™  an  abomii 


vindicatiig  tbia  expreaakm  of  opinion  by  tdling 
htm  the  atorj,  wbiob  he  aftonnrda  ntaited  to 


'Bie  villa^wbere  tbe  evente  above  narrated 
took  ptaee  »  not  very  bt  from  Loadon,  and 
abortlyafterlhadlMwdtbe  boctoeUer'a  tale  I 
p«id  M  a  visit  Aa  I  appcoaobed  it,  my  eye  fell 
opon  an  oiooediwly  dirtv  old  woman,  who  a 
ooatniT  or  two  before  wwud  oeituidy  have  been 
bnned  for  a  witdi,  and  wbo,  witii  a  ^toit  pipe 


Not  notidng  Bw,  a 
leu  verybMd: 
Betsy  mordeTed,  and  Amny  dead  Irom  ill- 
niage,  and  I  ahall  never  gat  married,"  aaid  Um 
old  vono;  "no,  I  shall  never  f^tt  Buuned,  for 
I  saw  the  ooAn,  and  tbe  burial-day  is  mre  to 
aose  before  the  weddiw." 
"  Why,  bleaa  me  1"  I  oritd  ont,  in  aatoniah- 
tsat,  "you moat eudy  be  Nanoy !" 
"Bb  r'  qaoahted  ttie  ovone,  fism^  ber  abaip 
eves  upon  me.    "BbP    lea,  Nanoy  i» my aanie. 
knigti  bow  von  know  that  I  dm't  kaow,  and  I 
aa't  care.    But  1  hope  you'll  give  me  a  trifle 
a  nt  aome  tofaaooo." 
I  pot  halta-orown  in  bar  band,  wbenrte  bob- 


THE  BEES  OS  CABUBLtL 

Ibv  or  eleven  jeara  ago.  in  the  third  vidnnie 
of  Honaehold  Waida,we  oeaodbed  the  reading- 
rooms  establiabed  among  tbemaelvca  by  tb 
work^  men  of  Carlisle.  Th^  wan  orig^oafced 
in  tbe  exeitii^  montba  of  the  year  'fwM-eieht, 
when  tbe  deaue  of  woAing  mn,  as  of  mi  other 
claaaes  i^  social];,  waa  stiaag  to  see  evoy  di^'s 
news  of  the  riung  of  popukr  deaire  in  arats 
against  the  deapoUsma  of  Eura^  Ueehanics' 
InatituUs  were  even  then  alraadjy  loat  to  \be 
mecbanica}  tradesmen  and  tbeir  aoni,  and  ap- 
pifmtices,  with  clean  hauda  and  olean  coaia,  bad 
ousted  the  men  in  fustian  out  of  their  com- 
mittees, and  at  last  out  of  the  very  reading- 
rooms.  Tiwiefbre,  among  the  working  men  of 
Culiale,  there  w)B  begun  in  the  nwat  natural 
w*j  what  we  may  now  almost  digni^  t^  the 
name  of  a  new  movement.  A  few  men  wbo 
were  oeigbboaiB  and  frienda  agreed  to  club 
a  penny  a  week,  to  bo;  newspapers  for  common 
uae.  Jdan  than  a  few  weie  eager  for  the 
news,  and  maia  pence  being  siuwcribed,  a 
school-room  waslent  of  evening), .in  which  the 
p^wn  ooold  he  placed  and  luid.  After  the 
paonliar  excitement  of  tbe  year  bad  passed 
away,  this  UUle  society  waa  malting  back  into 
ootbingneai,  when  Dr.  Elliott,  a  aensible  Car- 
lisle  pSvaJcian,  and  one  or  two  othar  men  of 
the  middle  claaa  interveiked,  not  as  natrona,  but 
as  adviseia,  with  a  word  or  two  of  well-timed 
snggestiona,  and  a  tiifie  of  lubstantial  help  in 
giSrof  books  and  »o  Eortb.  It  needed  few 
words  to  put  the  Carlisle  working  men  on  the 
right  ttacK.    Thay  soon  had  not  one  reading 
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The  tiuliate  worbng  men  euiiv  ot 
thete  pTooeedingB  the  oahlic  appUos 


room  but  two  readiii^-rooiDa  supported  b;  tJaeir 
veeklj  pence,  not  sitaat«d  like  the  Mechiuica' 
Institntion.  in  the  great  central  thorooghfare, 
bat  each  in  its  own.  homble  quarter,  amon^  the 
uiisatu  t!io  used  it,  and  by  whom  exelnaiTely 
it  ffaa  nianaged.  In  each  case  it  was  made  a 
fundamental  nile  tbat  nobody  should  be  on  the 
comoiittee  of  managenient  except  roechuiics 
dependent  upon  receipt  of  weekJj  wages. 
Dokes  might  subscribe  if  tbey  those,  and 
attend  the  reading-room  if  thej  ^ose,  but  thej 
must  eit  with  the  men  in  fustiao,  and  acquire 
no  powec  whatever  of  taldog  the  lead  out  of 
tbeir  bands.  It  would  not  be  perniitt«d  even 
to  a  greepgrocei  to  sit  on  the  committee.  The 
subM»iption  was  the  weekly  pemij,  but  the 
membei  out  of  work  from  no  fault  of  his  own 
would  be  for  the  time  on  the  free  list,  and  en- 
titled to  the  use  of  the  room  and  the  borrowing 
of  books  gratuitonslj  till  he  got  wages  again. 
Little  libraries  of  TOlomes  that  might  be  borrowed 
and  taken  borne  were  formed,  grew  in  extent, 
and  are  now  funushing,  in  Carlisle,  thousands  of 
readings  by  the  working  man's  fireside.  The 
idea  took  strong  hold  in  the  old  oitj  which  con- 
tained at  last  eight  or  ten  sncb  working  men's 
reading-rooms,  two  of  tliem  being  luge,  and  so 
well  utd  earnestly  condacted  that  e7eniQg 
schools  for  adults  and  for  children  had  spon- 
'       '       ■  with  them. 

eosiif  obtained  for 
appUuise  of  Lord 
'nam  and  others,  out  it  is  curioua  that  to 
this  oay  they  have  not  been  imitated.  We  should 
like  Tet7  muah  to  see  this  Carlisle  example  fol- 
lowed. Bat  tiie  movement  is  one  that  can  only 
be^n  with  working  men,  and  can  only  be  sus- 
tained by  them  miere  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  or  some  sensible  and  kindly  man  like  Dr. 
Elliott,  is  read;  to  give  neighbourly  help,  bj 
the  loan  of  a  room,  the  gift  perhaps  of  a  few 
books,  or  any  small  aid  that  may  appear  natorai 
snd  wholesome,  without  assuming  on  account  of 
iriendlj  service  any  airs  of  patronage.  What 
is  given— if  anything  be  ^ven— must  be  in  the 
forai  of  a  free  present,  justifying  no  more  airs 
and  interferences  on  tne  port  of  the  donor 
than  a  Christmas  hamper  sent  in  oommdn  good 
will  to  a  &iend.  Between  the  upper,  middle, 
and  working  classes,  there  is  close  inter- 
dependence. The  working  men  do,  in  their 
own  way  and  according  to  their  means,  monr 
a  good  tarn  to  their  richer  neighbours;  and 
in  the  social  exchange  of  friend!^  offices  there 
is  no  reason  on  earth  why  a  more  or  less 
substantial  present  in  aid  of  a  good  enterprise, 
by  men  of  Utile  means,  should  not  be  maae  by 
any  one  who  can  afford  it,  without  the  shadow 
of  an  idea  on  bis  side  tbat  he  thereby  establishes 
a  right  of  meddling  or  dictation.  The  working 
coat  shall  thus  never  be  frowned  out  of  the 
companv,  and  the  member  with  the  honest  stains 
of  work  yet  on  him  shall  not  be  ashamed  to 
look  in  on  his  way  home  to  borrow  a  book  for 
his  eveiung's  household  entertainment. 

At  CarUsle  they  have  not  only  thus  held 
their  ground  in  the  right  way ;  tnej  have  ad- 


vanced BO  famonsly  that  a  couple  of  months'  ^o 
one  of  the  reading  societies  opened,  still  in  its 
own  natural  district,  Caldew-gate,  a  bailding  of 
its  own,  for  library  and  reading-room,  in  con- 
nexion with  a  Temperance  Hall,  in  which  work- 
ing men  oan  get  a  wholesome  breakfast  or  tea  at 
no  more  than  the  home  cost  for  materials  and 
cooking.  It  is  now  the  main  hive  of  these  honey- 
bees, that  know  so  well  how  to  la^  upjiroTision 
of  the  sweets  of  toil.  It  is  a  plam  bnck  build- 
ing, of  which  the  nound-floor  supplies  food  to 
the  body,  and  the  upper-Soor  tood  to  the 
mind.  Below  is  a  spacious  hall,  heated  by  a 
laive  atove  at  one  end,  and  having  at  the  other 
end  At  apparatus  for  preparing  the  refreshments. 
There  are  six  tables  in  the  room,  covered  witii 
white  cloths,  and  meals  may  be  had  &om  eight 
o'clock  in  the  monunft  until  ten  at  ni^ht;  on 
Satuzdays  tilt  eleven.  Tobacco,  beer,  wme  and 
spirits  not  being  allowed  on  the  premises.  Good 
tei^  coffee,  and  cocoa  are  siipplieil  for  a  peooy  a 
cup;  bread,  cakes,  and  biscuits  may  be  bad  from 
a  halfpenny-worth  upwards ;  butter,  cheese,  pork 
pies,  and  so  forth,  are  supplied  also  at  the  same 
natural  prices.  Overhead  is  a  reading-room  of 
equal  size,  well  warmed  and  lighted,  and  sup- 
plied with  seats  and  tables.  It  is  pretty  well 
stocked  with  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  a 
smaller  room  adjoining  it  serves  as  the  lihraty. 

The  ground  on  which  the  building  stands  is 
worth  a  hundred  pounds,  and  that  was  given 
by  Messrs.  Carr,  the  biscuit-bakers.  There  is  also 
asmallbuildingdebt.  Butsince  this  improvement 
in  the  accommodation  the  number  of  subscribers 
to  the  reading-room  has  increased  by  seventy-two 
per  cent.  In  the  old  room  the  weekly  excess  of 
mcome  over  expenditure  was  ninepence  only,  in 
thenewroomit  is  seven  and.tbreepence;  so  that 
the  little  society  is  six  and  sixpence  a  week 
richer  for  the  change,  barring  its  little  debt, 
which  with  the  friendly  help  it  is  likely  to  get 
&om  those  who  can  afford  to  g^ve,  will  soon  be 
paid.  Of  the  energy,  indeed,  of  this  wise 
thirteen-year-old  action  on  their  own  behalf  by 
the  working  men  of  Carlisle  a  notion  may  be 
given  if  we  quote  what  Lord  Brou^iam  said 
when  presiding  over  the  Lancashire  Union  of 
Mechanics'  Institutions.  He  said  that,  however 
justly  Manchester  might  boast  of  its  liberal  sup- 

Ely  of  books  and  newspapers  to  the  people,  yet 
efbre  it  could  equal  GaHisle  in  this  r^pect  it 
would  have  to  multiply  its  library  and  news- 
room accommodation  lourteen  times  I 

I^  wholesome  action  by  and  for  the  woriung 
men  of  Carlisle  does  not  st<ni  here.  We  all  know 
how  bad  trade  has  been  and  is  this  winter  in  the 
north  of  England.  At  the  first  warning  of  the 
pinoh  there  was  established,  in  connexion  with  the 
newTemperaoceHall,ast<»m  apparatus  for  soup 
manufactore  on  the  amplest  scalej  costing  a 
hundred  pounds ;  but,  once  set  up,  it  is  penna- 
nent,  and  it  makes  soup  that  really  is  paUtable 
and  nonrishing  food,  though  it  can  be  sold  tor  a 
penny  a  pint,  and  leave  a  trifling  profit.  Thii 
soup  the  labourer's  wife  in  hard  times  can  buy 
witn  no  more  sense  of  taking  alms  than  she  has 
when  she  buys  her  bread ;  or  it  may  be  eaten 
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TempenuLce  HalL  Here  is  Dr.  Elliatf  s 
for  Eonp  tbat  may  be  hocestl;  gold,  not  given 
oharitf,  fi  prices  suited  to  tlis  piestnre  of 
baii  times :  "  Suppose  that  to-morrow  one  hun- 
dred gallona  of  sonp  most  be  rewij  at  eteren 
o'clouc,  or  at  noon.  On  the  preceding  after- 
noon— tbat  is  to-daT,  at  two  or  tliree  p.m. — put 
fiftj  pounds  of  whole  white  peas  into  cold  water 
for  fifteen  hours.  At  ten  o'doclc  at  night,  pnt 
one  hundred  pounds  weieht  of  beef  hough,  and 
oedts,  at  twopence-halfpenny  per  pound,  the 
bonea  chopped,  and  the  meat  till  cut  into  small 
pieces.  Put  the  meat  and  bones  into  the  soup 
casts  (old  treacle  oaaka  will  do),  barely  coTGr 
them  with  cold  water,  and  turn  on  the  steam 
through  the  pipe  that  goes  into  eooh  cask, 
After  many  soccnssiona,  or  cracka,  which  gra- 
dually get  less  loud,  the  boiling  begins ;  and  the 
peculiarity  of  this  method  is  that  the  water 
never  bous  away,  but  actually  increases  by 
about  three-fifths  in  ten  hours ;  so  that  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  this  in  the  several  casks. 
If  the  heat  be  from  gas  jeta,  the  boiling  might 
be  left  unheeded  all  night.  At  six  in  the  morn- 
ing the  peas,  after  the  rtiaocration  in  cold  water, 
are  added ;  but  they  must  be  in  bass,  each  hold- 
ing twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds  oi  peas ;  sizty- 
five  pounds  of  pot-faacley  are  at  the  same  time 
added,  not  in  htga,  but  loose.  At  nine  o'dook 
take  out  the  peas,  braise  them  well  (os  in  peas- 
pudding},  and  empty  the  contents  of  the  baga 
into  the  casks.  At  ten  o'clock  add  ten  pouuds 
of  salt  and  ten  ounces  of  black  pepper,  ten 
pounds  of  onions,  sometimes  carrots,  potatoes, 
or  oatmeal.  By  eleven  o'clock  you  will  have 
excellent  sonp.  Twentj-Sve  gallons  of  water  is 
the  measure  to  begin  with — one  hundred  gallons 
of  soup  is  the  result ;  and  at  one  penny  per 
pint,  the  whole  will  sell  for  the  very  lawyer-hke 
sum  of  three  pounds  six  shillinga  and  eight- 
pence,  leayiuK  a  proSt." 

Soup  hke  that  we  can  warrant  without  tast- 
ing. Peas  and  pot-barley  are  rich  in  nonrish- 
ment,  seasoning  is  not  left  out,  the  meat  is 
handsomely  remembered,  and  the  whole  non- 
rislunent  out  of  everything  used  goes  with  the 

When  the  poor  hunger,  every  man  who  has  a 
kitchen  can  make  of  it  a  soup-kitohen  at  the  cost 
of  but  few  pence,  by  setting  up  a  pot  an  feu  on 
the  French  system,  or  stock-pot  for  the  pot- 
jiqnor,  meat  cuttings,  bones,  scraps,  and  other 
nouriuiing  odds  and  ends  that  find  their  way  too 
commonly  into  the  dust-hole.  The  rich  mav 
dine  at  a  first-rate  hotel,  and  get  soup  of  whicn 
the  stock  is  made  by  thus  collecting  shreds  and 
leafinga  of  the  dresser  and  the  Binner-table. 
A  very  modest  household  can  yield  out  of  its 
waste  a  quart  or  two  of  good  soap  that  needs 
only  a  bit  of  onion,  or  celery,  or  dash  of  any 
sort  of  vegetable,  with  pepper  and  salt,  to  make 
it  food  and  health  to  somebody  who  hungers. 
The  only  trouble  involved  in  this  sort  of  soup- 
maldug  is  the  duty  it  brings  with  it  of  findin? 
the  right  persons  to  receive  the  help  it  w^ 


enable  the  sonpmaker  to  give.  Bnt  that  trouble 
it  a  duty.  It  is  only  the  active  and  thoughtful 
mercy  toat  is  twice  Uessed,  or  e<ren  once  blessed, 
except  now  and  then  by  a  rare  accident.  As 
weU  curse  society  aloua  as  be  a  blind  alms- 
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Or  the  many  heavy  burdens  which  a  sove- 
reign has  to  bear,  the  power  of  life  and  death  ia 
one  of  the  heaviest.  Piui  IX.  is  still  a  sove- 
reign who  struggles  hard  to  retain  in  his  hands 
that  awful  responsibility;  and  he  has  lately 
wielded  it  in  a  manner  wluch  would  make  most 
men  wretched  to  their  dying  day. 

Only  a  little  while  ago,  as  we  are  all  aware, 
poor  Locatelli  was  relentlessly  sent  to  his  final 
account  before  a  juster  tribunal  than  tliat  of 
prelates  and  popes,  on  the  accusalion  of  stabbbg 
the  pontifical  gendarme  Vellerti  in  a  street  row. 
The  offence  amounted  to  no  more  than  homicide, 
as  aggrayated  in  its  ciroumstaoces  as  yon  please, 
but  not  to  premeditated  morder.  let  the  de- 
gree of  his  offence  is  a  matter  of  compantively 
trifiiug  importance,  compared  with  the  bmtaltv 
clumsy  way  in  which  he  was  iudieiallv  hntohereo. 
The  grand  question  is  whether  he  wrae  OT 
were  not  really  guilty  of  the  crime  imputed  to 

The  ultramontane  journals  state  that  there 
no  toDfrer  remains  a  doubt  about  Locatelli's 
euilt ;  but  the  reasons  for  thus  casting  away 
doubt  are  not  forthcoming ;  on  the  contrary. 
His  trial  can  hardly  be  eaJIed  a  trial.  It  was 
(»nduoted  wttti  dosed  doors.  The  accuser  and 
the  witnesses  were  broo^it  in  one  bv  one,  and 
then  removed,  and  never  oonfrontea  with  him 
nor  with  each  other ;  he  was  kept  ignorant  of 
what  eviilence  was  given  against  htm,  and  by 
whom.  The  judges  alone  held  the  thread  of  the 
story ;  to  everyone  else  it  was  an  incomplete  and 
tangled  web,andsoremains.  In  the  official  report 
the  witnesses  were  only  indicated  by  false  initiala, 
rendering  it  impossible  to  estimate  the  personu 
value  of  their  testimony.  One  witness  deposed 
that  the  man  who  struck  the  blow  was  tall  and 
thin;  another  tbat  he  was  short  and  fat;  another 
tbat  he  was  of  middle  height.  The  knife  which 
inflicted  the  blow  was  found,  in  a  dense  crowd, 
at  five  or  six  paces'  distance  from  the  assumed 
assassin.  When  arrested,  Locatelli's  own  knife 
was  found  in  his  pocket,  dosed.  A  French  of- 
ficer who  saw  him  immediately  after  his  arrest, 
declared  that  he  was  very  drunk,  implying  there- 
by that  he  was  incapable  at  the  time  of  commit- 
ting the  act;  bnt  his  evidence  was  pooh-poohed 
away,  on  the  ground  tbat  he  was  oa/v  oaa ,-  as  if 
the  word  of  one  truthful  person  did  not  carry 
more  weight  than  the  oaths  of  twenty  snbomed 
partisans. 

Ijocatelli  protested  his  innocence  to  the  last, 
in  a  way  which  convinced  his  hearers  of  his  sin- 
cerity. A  man  named  Castrued,  when  he  got 
beyond  the  Soman  frontier  and  out  of  tbe  reach 
of  tbe  pspal  daws,  sent  word  that  it  was  it  who 
infiicted  the  wound ;  he  treated  the  affair  as  of 
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BO  gnat  ffravil;  in  ujotker  tbtnaBornKDOri- 
iniul  ooorti — uationicideiiiabrBwl,  in  ihort, 
ad  not  M  a  mntder.  Cvdind  Antonelli  nd 
tbe  ^mcoMiclaedit  aouitBljokB  ttBtLtNu- 
telli's niciid eonld  beliePB  tnen aoeiinplB  aa  to 
be  taken  in  ^  snch  astor;  as  Cbat.  Wbea  the 
iniBislcr  «(  jiiatiee  taatowtoei  to  the  Pope  tbat 
aaenteuce  ot  deatii  had  been  pronounced,  be 
ventured  to  observe-  ttmt  tbia  was  a  case  in 
which  it  misbt  be  vise  end  espedient  to  ob- 
serve a  little  forbeamne,  in  order  to  avoid  all 
pHoibie  cfaame  of  inotirria^  an  iiremediabte 
error,  and  so '  to  save  then^lvea  frooi  obimvK- 
tioiu  wbicb  misW  provv  uppleMont  snd  ioooii- 
Tonient  to  hit  BoMneas.   Hi»  HotineBt,  in  Kplv, 

Sve  clear  diceotitM  tbat  the  exeention  shonM 
proceeded  with.    To  hear  was  to  obev. 

Pint  IX.  is  a  leaned  nan ;  but  aa  tlie  nuxt 
eitoiflive  leainiag  baa  ita  limits,  and  ai  the 
foUowinr  eaae  ia  taiken  neither  fron  Qnek, 
HoBMn,  ItaUn,  nor  iDntl;  hiitorv,  we  presoHe 
to  offer  it  to  hit  Holinesa^s  mrml  oonnden- 
tim,  wiljL  tbe  hunUe  petition  tint  he  wUl 
iitiffl  to  studj  it  itteittifelj  befice  ligning  his 
nest  death-warrant. 

The  widow  lyAimrtrimie,  wIiom  first  hus- 
bwd'suune  vanMoaJMull;,  tived  with  hex  pse 
by  hiin  and  her  dan^ta-is-kaw  (or  rather  t^e; 
lived  with  her),  at  St.  Omer,  where  she  kept  a 
tobaocoaist's  shop.  Whether  she  was  alws^ 
capaUe  at  djatiunushing  tobtMoo  Gram  snnff  is 
donbt&l,  sedi^  tW  Ae  wat  akmt  ocmstsnti; 

divnl^  in  wluch  iiappj  iMe  lu — 

dsBtsbefel  her,  snch  as  onakinE  • 

&  hitak  t^s,  and  atwisg  in  a  no. 

oare  her  liiildreiL  took  of  her.  At  nnat  banc 

killed  hcradf  a  tittle  BooMrtbm  die  did.    ~ 

>  mot  pi^  Uiat  ik»  did  i»t. 

Drusktsi  pesfde  are  often  fsi  from 
doling  the  abart  intemla  when  thej  oei 
be  complete^  dmnk.  Swh  waa  the  case  with 
tiw  widow  I>'Annebiqi>&  8ke  detested  jvmg 
Monbulljr  and  his  wife  for  the  attention 
tbev  paid,  to  hereelf  and  to  hex  property, 
nd  fi»  the  i^gfat  obeik  thej  were  tloie  to 
pot  upon  her  snieidai  propennty.  Ther  had 
no  mmeri^ht  togetridof  atenant  (ane  Martin, 
with  his  wife  and  dangler),  who  ooeopied  for 
years  the  cellar  beneath  tkem,  withoot  paying 
rent,  thui  they  had  to  hide  her  brandy-DotUs. 
80  die  detennind  to  get  od  of  ilim,  and 
ordered  Mattre  Ibrin,  attorney,  to  serve  fluan 
with  a  notice  to  quit  within  twaly-fiMir  houre, 
wider  the  {mtext  tbat  her  aon  thmttoied 
her,  knife  in  hud.  Mnter  Marin  knew  tlie 
widow's  dnmken  ways^  and  paid  Terr  little 
attention  to  her  eunplaint.  Nevertheless, 
fulfilment  of  hia  ptofesaional  duty,  be  drew  np 
the  notice,  aad  pit  it  into  the  handi  of  a  ser- 
geant to  serve. 

On  the  28th  of  July.  1770,  the  widow  D-An- 
nehiqne  retnmid  home  at  Ave  in  tbe  evening, 
Bbe  was  so  dnnk  that  she  conld  acarcdy  stand. 
Bhe  imniedtatdj  wait  to  bed,  acootdinj;  to 
her  wont  on  like  ooo&sioDB,  Whilst  Aa  was 
snoring  and  sleeping  off  her  drink,  Monbailly 
reoeiveid  the  notaoe,  and,  iu  hia  aurpriie  at  her 
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unkind  treatment,  awoke  hfr,  and  remonstrated 
with  her.  He  ramioded  her  of  the  danger  riie 
had-already  incurred,  ud  explained  bow  nnsafe 
it  would  be  for  her  to  live  in  the  house  alone, 
with  no  one  to  assist  ber  at  anch  times  aa  At 
incapable  of  assisting  herself.  Sbe  ap- 
peared to  be  eoBvineed  by  hts  argmnents,  and 
replied,  "We  will  see  abont  it  to-morrow." 
Immediately  afterwards,  having  recovered  her- 
self a  little,  she  got  up  and  went  and  ciatted 
with  her  daughter-in-law  in  a  iwi^bouring 
apartment  vitil  half'^iast  eight,  wben  she 
letnmed  to  her  own  room  and   got   drunk 

Monbeill;,  still  uneasy  about  the  notice  to 
mnt^  sent  liis  wife,  Aime  Th^rftse  Jos^hiae 
DsaA,  to  apeak  to  her  father,  beting  him  to 
urge  Master  Marin  to  use  his  utmost  mfioence 
in  their  &ronr  with  their  nwtjiei.  Master 
Marin  sent  word  tbat  t^y  nri(^t  make  their 
minds  easy.  The  baabttid  and  wife,  thetefore, 
went  to  bed  at  ^lont  half-past  nine,  tsling-  no 
farther  thongU  about  tbe  matter. 

At  five  o'clook  the  nert  morning  HonbuUy 
was  seen  qnietly  smoking  at  the  door  of  hn 
mother^  house,  and  his  wife  emplo^d  in  vra^ 
ing  her  child's  linen.    At  seven  a  dressmaker 


waiting  half  an  hamx,  the  dressmaker  said,  "  I 
cannot  stay  here  doine  nothing ;  you  nmst  wake 

mother."    Monoajlly  opened  the  door  of 

WHTi,  and  found  her  atmtcbed  across  a  box. 
with  her  bead  hanging  downwards:  He  started 
back,  exdiiming,  "Ah,  men  Dievl  m;  mother 
bdekdt"  His  wife,  alarsed  by  his  criesv  called 
for  help  from  the  DOghbonrs,  Several  persons 
enterea  the  hons^  saw  the  body,  and  lent  their 
aid  to  leniove  it  out  of  her  children's  sight. 
The  state  of  tbe  body,  the  emstemation  tA  the 
hosbaad  and  wife,  exoloded  all  idea  of  a  crime. 
The  widow  D'Anitebiqne'a  death  was  regarded 
as  the  consequence  of  her  intemperanoe.  It 
was  taken  tar  granted  tbat  the  wretched  wo- 
Asn,  who  was  euormoady  corpulent,  had  died 
suddenly  in  ctntseqaenoe  of  her  exeeases. 

Under  these  oireBinitanceB,  jndidal  formali- 
ties sspeaied  nuseeseary ;  the  women  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  house  wrapped  the  body  in  a 
winding-ebect  and  pat  it  in  a  coffin.    Towards 


iclatiima  and  blends  of  tbe 
family.  The  curtf  had  been  informed  of  it,  ud 
although  they  were  tiien  in  the  height  erf  snm- 
mer,  tbe  interment  was  fixed  for  tb  tUrd  daj 
after  the  deeease  instead  of  the  second,  as  nsua^ 
so  far  were  the  Monbaill^  from  fearing,  or  even 
ejecting,  a  legal  invesbgatioa.- 

Neietttaelese,  wiule  tbej  were  preparing  to 
render  the  last  dnties  to  their  mother,  rumours 
wvn  spread  that  they  had  murdered  ker,  to 
avoid  the  oonsequenoes  of  the  notioe  to  quit. 
The  report,  improbable  as  it  was,  gained  ofMit, 
,  and  reached  tlw  magisliate^s  car,    Un  the  SSth 
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of  J0I7,  a  ikenir*  offieer  Tinted  the  taattaarj 
honae,  dnw  np  »  jtroc^Terb*!  of  the  state  m 
the  bodjr  u  it  laj  ID  the  eoSn,  orierad  U  to  be 
tntosfened  to  an  eotptj  room  in  the  H&t«l  de 
ViUe,  there  to  be  eumued  bj  two  tai^ftoua 
mi  t,  pbyaiaian,  twiom,  l%urrefioit)  wiAont 
Nnosnting  to  an  aotuel  toeiisatioB  of  BraRler, 
WBB  full  of  inconaistenciee  tod  ocntnulietMiai, 
which  OMued  the  enctt  of  the  hnalMnd  and 
Seals  were  fixed   in  tbeir   honM;  the 


material  proob.  The  ICaitint,  who  at  fint  de- 
elired  the;  had  heard  nothing  doring  the  night 
of  ^  aeeident,  whicpared  anlavoiuBble  ins- 
nnationi ;  iDtarranted  a  eecond  tine,  the; 
reoa&ted  their  original  depoeition,  and  testified 
to  the  lC(Hil»iUj?  goUt.  It  WM  a  korrible 
mode  of  mtifjing  vuit  nvenge.  Trnm  thai 
moment,  MoutMull;  and  hb  wife,  the  uiiUmi  of 
jmpnlar  orednli^,  wu«  satajeoted  to  the  most 
ngnroiu  piooeedinge;  imprisoned  smiatel;, 
thejr  wen  not  even  flowed  to  see  th^  rela- 
ticms.  Their  poor  IJttie  child  died,  pnibatd;  of 
nca^eot,  during  thdr  imprieonmnit. 

The  end  me;  be  euilj  divined.  The  notioe 
to  quit  famished  the  notire  of  the  oriine,  the 
bungling  doctwe  addneed  the  proef.  In  spite 
of  t^  candid  and  stnigbtfonnud  wh;  in  which 
the  aconaed  pctwin  mponded  to  sreij  question, 
on  the  9th  of  NoremW  following  ttwjr  w^e 
condemned  to  horrible  tortores;  ueir  bodie*  to 
be  aftenraids  bnmt. 

Anne  Daite),  the  wife,  was  reepiled.  Iliree 
dajB  before  hia  eKCDlion,  HonDBiU;  was  in- 
fimned  b;  hisoonfesBor,  Father  Kindt,  the  prior 
of  the  Domtmoaos,  that  he  would  have  to  eifnate 
"lim^iBUTerimebj  the  moat  honildetoimeuts, 

liat  TenernUe 


That 


mUe  Mstoi  and  another  friar  of  the 
order,  Father  Vaodesmet,  lemdnad  dn  and 


night  with  the  wretched  prisoner.  Theyeroplojed 
the  moat  argent  exhortations  md  the  noat  ter- 
rible threats  m  order  to  draw  from  him  an  aroW 
of  the  pretended  parricide.  Houbaillj'setmstaiit 
answer  was  this  ;  "  Tou  are  onxMnu  abont  my 
salTation;  reaunra  jonraelTes  and  btuiiBb  all  fear 
on  that  BCcouut.  I  oan  aa;^  with  a  safe  oon- 
smeuM,  and  I  sa;r  >t  in  all  smoeritj,  that  I  am 
innocent  of  the  crime  tot  which  I  am  about  to 
die." 

Uonbail^  maintained  great  oalmneae  and 
preaenoe  of  mind.  The  U17  before  the  ezecn- 
tion,  he  sent  for  one  Sienr  Pinced^  and  gave 
' '        L  accoont  of  tfav  oredite  and  the  debits  of 


his  matenal  infacntaneo  «s  tnoqeiUyas  if  he 
^ut  to  aiaii  on  a  iooniaf ,  and.  were  entrusting 
hiBaffurstoafrieiiddaringhisabsence.  Chilhe 


fatal  day,  he  wss  first  led  to  the  sheriff's  cham- 
ber, whnc  the  clerk  of  the  ooist,  trembling  all 
the  while,  read  to  him  the  sentence.  Hoq- 
haillj  listened  to  it  aamoved,  but  at  the  word 
"parricide,"  he  eiolMmed,  "I  have  not  com- 
mitted that  orime,"  The  inhappy  man  was 
then  led  back  to  prison  to  ondergo  Uie  prepa- 
ratioiis  for  exeention. 

About  nine  in  the  mtnning  he  left  the  priaos, 
got  into  the  fatal  tumbril,  and  after  hearing  the 


eathedial  chonh,  where  he  waa 
omeiea  10  mace  aa  hono«iraUe  aaiaide.  He 
penirtcd  in  i^nbg  to  make  Ibe  kvowbI  whieh 
thej  tried  to  dnw  mna  Idm  br  the  asoet  ttnub- 
ing  entnatiea^  umI  ■w^etkaltr  aseerted  hii  ia- 
nooenoe.  Hie  friars  innated.  To  hther  Kindt, 
who  had  exhsmted  the  last  reaonreee  of  his 
itiigions  ani  and  eloqaenc^  he  replied,  "  Ion 
maf  hai^iM  inpieee*  be^ml  will  oonfesato 
a  orime  irineh  I  have  nerar  eenmttted."  And 
then  turainf^  to  Father  Vandeamel,  ho  said, 
"Fatiier,  are  Toa  wiUkig  to  take  npoa  joor 
ahnnMnT.  {hc  lie  that  tbi^  wNttt  loe  to  teU  at 
the  door  of  this  church,  m  wUch  Ood  ia  pre- 
Boa^  aad  before  whom  I  nrast  appear  within  two 
honial" 

The  tnmlail  railed  on  to  tiw  )^*oe  of  paniih- 
ment.  MonbaiUj's  demeanonr  on  the  way,  his 
proteatatioaa  of  inaoeenae  nttored  iu  a  firm 
Ttxot^  made  sodi  an  i^ireaaion  npo*  the  po- 
pnlaac  who  had  acwwed  him,  tutt  this  very 
sane  popnbeo  did  not  heaitate  to  prodsim 
aloud  tlw  iaaocenea  of  the  netin  wha  waa 
abont  to  die.  At  the  foot  of  the  loaJTold,  t»- 
signed  to  death,  he  allowed  hima^  to  be  nn- 
dresaed ;  his  ejea  wne  bandaged,  aad  he  spoke 
not  a  word.  la  a  low  voiee  tie  reoommended 
himself  to  God,  t^  Tirgis,  and  the  aacela. 
He  was  seized  b^  the  exeontioner  of  GHmoni, 
who,  with  him  ot  Oouai,  came  to  lend  their  aid 
to  their  peoCesaional  brother  at  St.  Omer.  An 
anto^T^ih  nuMBoript  left  by  EMhar  YandeBBket 
desoribes  what  ooenrred  afteiwatd*,  bat  the 
detailB  an  too  eradj  ■okening  to  be  r^ro- 
dneed  hHC.  Hu  condudiag  leflntaient  of 
tortare  the  print  lelatea  ttins : 

"  After  he  had  been  abont  an  honr  on  the 
wheel,  when  Ihad  left  hun  for  a  little  while  {(tx 
"  ■■'-■  andm^aelf  talked.tohiBiby  tnms),tbe 
exeentioDcr  eame  to  Bie,  andaaid,'My 
aeoK  how  ooU  the  weather  ia,  it  m 
aeaiceiy  posWhle  Uiat  the  poor  wntoh  ean  en- 
dare  anothw  boar  of  saoh  riuup  paia  withoat 
fallisgintedeapair.  Gc^  then,  and  speak  to  tboaa 
mesaienjs,'  he  added,  '  and  br  to  jret  leave  for 
BM  to  put  hun  off  our  buds.  £v«ything  is 
ready ;  I  will  even  ooatrive,  if  those  n 
thiaji  ai;  that  nobody  diall  b< 


Aeptior 
CsoMraii 
ra^ar. 


aware  of  it-  My 
only  motive,'  he  continued,  '  for  urging  yon  to 
take  that  step  is  the  sidvation  of  tim  aafortn- 
nate  man;  (or  it  wonhl  be  a  pity  that  any  one 
so  patient,  so  OiriBtian,  who  \m  eoet  yon  so 
much  troubie^  shonld  lose  hia  sonl  for  a  moment 
ctf  dnnir.' 

"  Ims  speech  (ri^teaedme;  letnamiodoated 
it  to  the  prior,  be^^n^  him  to  go  and  aee  those 
meawnrB ;  bnt  he  adnsed  me  to  go  myself.  I 
did  not  dc^  an  inatant ;  I  nn  t&n,  got  my- 
self announced,  sad  obtained  an  aadieaoe  im- 
mediateiy.  Having  relied  to  them  what  the 
Cambrai  (oecntioner  had  jast  aaid  to  me,  I  ohf 
treated  them,  if  it  wue  poasihle  and  in  their 
power,  to  abridpe  the  aa&rer'a  toroesta  and  to 
expoae  Urn  no  tongwto  f^  into  deapair.  TliOBO 
measiears  having  axpraaaed  the  pain  it  gave 
them  at  not  being  aathorised  to  do  that,  M. 
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Defease,  sheriff  and  advocate,  had  the  Mntenoe 
brouf^t,  and  read  to  me  a  post-aoriptnm  at  the 
bottom,  ooneeiyed  in  these  tenns:  'If  nerer- 
theleas  the  said  Monbaillf,  after  remaimoK  two 
hoois  on  the  wheel  is  stiU  alive,  the  retentnia 
maj  be  applied  t«  him,  but  not  before.'  This 
ntentnm  ordered  that,  at  the  end  of  two  honn, 
Monbaillf  should  be  secretlj  straiigled.  '  You 
see,  my  reverend  father,'  he  then  said, '  that  ve 
have  DO  choice  in  the  matter,  that  vre  cannot 
hasten  his  death  one  minnte  without  committing 
the  crime  of  bomioide ;  that  all  that  we  mn.  do 
is  to  be  exact  in  reckoiuiig  the  time.    Conse- 

^aently,  as  yon  see,  the  watch  is  oonstautlv  be- 
ire  our  ejet,  in  order  not  to  hasten  his  oeath 
one  minute.     We  cannot  do  it;  but  also 
Eure  that  we  will  not  prolouK  his  torments  ( 
seoond,  if  the  Lord  allows  nim  to  live  ni 

"  At  these  words,  I  bowed  and  returned  with 
all  diligence  to  the  unfortunate  niBn,  whom  I 
foimd  stilt  patient,  stiH  suffering  like  a  Christian, 
cerer  ceasuif  to  testify  the  greatest  confidence 
in  God ;  and  persoTenng  in  these  pious  senti- 
ments, I  saw  aim  expire  and  give  up  his  eonl 
to  his  Creator." 

The  laat  scene  of  this  horrible  drama  consisted 
of  the  populace  gazing  in  coDSteraation  at  tbe 
flames  of  the  funml  pile  which  coosnmed  the 
remains  of  poor  Monbailly. 

Almost  before  hia  ashes  were  cold,  a  tea 

oommeiuied.  The  ferment  of  popular  mind  L 

tbe  t«mpest  of  the  physical  eleraeDts.  A  slight 
BTmptom,  a  lurid  ray,  a  small,  nnusnal,  ami 
clood,  betokens  its  comini^.  It  gathers  ,  .. 
sweeps  on  impetuous;  nothmg  can  stop  it;  it 
devastates,  it  kills.  But  even  in  the  midst  of 
its  fury,  signs  of  its  cessation  often  break  forth. 
Then  comes  a  lull ;  pitying  tain-diops  succwd 
to  tbe  merciless  bail ;  and  then  sunshme  follows. 
But  the  wrecks  and  tbe  ruins  which  the  storm 
has  made  still  remain  ruins  and  wrecks.  Bren 
when  Monbailly  was  on  the  way  to  death,  the 
tide  of  the  hurricane  had  turned;  during  his 
martyrdom  to  truth,  blind  prejudice  yielded  to 
oompassion.  and  admiration ;  bis  persisteuoe  in 
repudiating  the  imputed  crime  to  the  very  last 
convinced  the  crowd,  and  swept  away  every 
donbt  that  might  remain  respecting  ms  inno- 

Msny  inhabitants  of  St.  Ooier  uniting,  caused 
their  protests  to  reach  the  foot  of  the  tbrone. 
The  gnai  chancellor  sent  for  the  papers  of  the 
trial  and  countermanded  the  eiecntion  of  the 
wife.  Thiouxh  the  exertions  of  a  young  advo- 
cate, Maltre  Huchembled,  beloi^ing  totbe  bar 
of  St.  Omer,  the  ignorance  ofthe  St.  Omcr 
doctors,  touching  the  real  cause  of  the  widow 
CAnnebique's  death  was  fully  demonitrated  bj 
the  most  celebrated  ph^iciaos  and  surgeons  of 
Paris.  By  an  edict  of  February,  3771,  the  re- 
vision of  the  trial  was  decreed.  After  a  careful 
examination,  which  lasted  more  than  a  year,  the 
sentence  of  the  first  judges  was  reversed,  and 


proclamation  made  at  the  innocence  of  Mon- 
bailly and  his  wife,  who  was  immediately  set  at 
liberty.    After  the  thundentroke  tbe  sun  broke 

forth. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
14tb  of  April,  1773.  Anne  Thfrise  Dane],'mdow 
Monbailly,  accompanied  by  MaStre  Huchem- 
bled, returned  from  prison  to  St.  Omer.  The 
veiy  same  persons  who,  in  tbe  blindness  of  their 
rage,  had  thirateil  after  her  blood,  and  had  shed 
that  of  her  unhappy  boaband,  now  put  a  crown 
on  ber  head,  strewed  flowers  in  her  path,  and 
carried  ber  in  triumph  from  the  Porte  d'Arras, 
one  of  the  oity  gates,  to  her  other's  house  in 
the  Rue  des  £|MfeB.  Tbe  modest  advocate  had 
great  difficulty  in  withdrawing  himself  from  thia 
glorious  ovation,  which  concluded  that  same 
evening  with  the  iliumination  of  the  town  and 
bonfires  in  the  different  quarters.  The  next 
eveuinf^  the  crowd  assembled  in  the  Petit-March^ 
to  adnure  a  transparency  painted  by  a  monk  of 
St.Eertui,  representing  Monbailly  and  his  wife 
holding  in  their  hands  the  palm  of  martyrdom. 
In  a  glory,  above  the  -picture,  was  inscribed, 
"  There  is  no  parricide  in  St.  Omer,"  and,  in  a 
shield  beneath,  "  Honour  to  innocence !  Honour 
to  Maltre  Muchembled !" 

Tbe  decree  which  confiscated  all  the  property 
of  the  victim  to  the  proGt  of  the  king  was  de- 
clared null  and  void.  Anne  Danel  entered  into 
possession  of  ber  husband's  inheritance ;  but 
this  small  fortune  was  insufficient  for  her  main- 
tenance. Several  citizens  came  to  ber  aid,  and 
endeavoured  thus,  in  some  degree,  to  expiate 
the  popular  error.  Thev  planted  an  iron  cross 
on  toe  spot  (then  called  La  Voierie,  now  Lea 
Bruyireaj  where  Uonbaillj's  ashes  had  been 
thrown;  for  a  long  while  thev  caused  masses 
to  be  said  in  honour  of  the  aefunct,  and  also 
for  a  long  while,  every  Monday,  threw  flowerg 
and  verdure  on  the  place  where  an  ima^narj 
]  had  been  atoned  for  by  a  lengthened 
agony. 
This  little  bit  of  history  la  seriously  recom- 
ended,  without  comment,  to  Locatelli's  sen- 
uoers — as  well  as  to  all  otbera  whom  it  may 
directly  or  indirectly  concern. 
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A  STRANGE  STORY. 


That  niglit  ta  I  was  emplojeii  iu  collecting 
the  books  and  manuacripta  wtuch  I  proposed  to 
take  with  me,  including  m;  long-suapended  plif- 
aiological  woj'k,  and  aucli  staodard  authorities 
as  I  might  want  to  consult  or  refer  to  in  the 
portions  jet  incompleted,  mjF  servant  entered  to 
inform  me,  in  ansner  to  the  inquiries  I  had  sent 
him  to  maice,  tliat  Miss  Brahaion  hul  peacefullj 
breathed  her  kst  an  hour  before.  Well !  mj' 
pardon  had  peiliaps  soothed  ber  lust  moments; 
but  bow  unavaihiig  lier  death-bed  repentance  to 
undo  the  wrong  she  liod  done! 

I  tuned  from  tliat  thought,  and  glancing  at  the 
work  into  which  1  bad  ttiiown  all  m;  learning, 
methodised  into  ajstem  with  all  m;  ait,  I  re- 
called the  pitj  wliich  Mrs.  Fojniz  had  eipresaed 
for  m;  meditated  waste  of  mind.  Tiie  tone  of 
snpenoritj  which  tbia  incarnation  of  common 
sense  accompanied  bj  oncommon  will,  assamed 
over  all  that  was  too  deep  or  too  high  for  her  com- 
prehension. Lad  sometimes  amused  me;  tliinking 
over  it  now,  it  piqued.  I  said  to  myself,  "  After 
all,  I  sliall  bear  with  me  such  solace  as  intel- 
lectual occupation  can  afford.  I  shall  have 
leisure  to  complete  tliis  labonr,  and  a  record  that 
I  have  lived  and  thought  ma^  outlast  all  the 
liononrs  widch  worldl^f  ambition  mav  bestow 
upon  an  Ashletgh  Snmner !"  And,  as  I  so  mur- 
mured, mj  hand,  meobanicallj  selecting  the  books 
I  needed,  fell  on  the  Bible  that  Julius  Faber 
bad  given  to  me. 

It  opened  at  the  Second  Book  of  Esdros, 
whicli  OUT  Church  places  amongst  the  Apocrvpha, 
and  is  generally  considered  bj  scholars  to  Dave 
been  written  in  the  first  or  second  century  of 
the  Christian  era.*  But  in  which,  the  questions 
raised  by  man  in  the  remotest  ages,  to  which 
we  can  traoe  back  his  desire  "  to  oomnrehend 
the  waj  of  the  Most  Uigh,"  are  invested  with  a 
grandeur  of  tbonght  and  sublimitj  of  word  to 
which  I  kooir  of  no  parallel  in  writers  we  coll 
profane. 

Mjejc  fell  on  this  passage  iu  tbe  lofty  a^u- 

*  Sui:li  i«  tbe  anppasltlDBof  Jiba.  Dr.  Lee,  how- 
ever, la  of  opinian  Clisl  the  author  wu  contempomry, 
■ad.  iadeed,  ideatical,  with  the  authoi  of  the  Book 


ment  between  the  Angel  whose  name  was  Uriel, 
and  the  Prophet,  perplexed  by  his  own  cravings 
for  knowledge : 

"He  (the  Angel)  answered  me,  and  said,  I 
went  into  a  forest  into  a  plain,  and  tbe  trees 
took  counsel, 

"  And  said.  Come,  let  us  go  and  make  war 
against  the  sea,  that  it  may  depart  away  before 
us,  and  that  we  may  make  us  more  woods. 

"The  floods  of  tbe  sea  also  in  like  manner 
took  counsel,  and  said,  Come,  let  us  go  up  and 
subdue  the  woods  of  the  plain,  that  there  also 
VB  may  make  us  another  country. 

"  The  thought  of  the  wood  was  in  vain,  for 
the  fire  came  and  consumed  it. 

"  The  thought  of  the  floods  of  tbe  sea  came 
likewise  to  nought,  for  the  sand  stood  np  and 
Stopped  them. 

"  If  thou  wert  judre  now  betwixt  these  two, 
whom  wouldst  thou  begin  to  justify  ?  or  whom 
wouldst  thon  condemn? 

"1  answered  and  said,  Yerilj  it  is  a  foolish 
thought  that  tbey  have  both  devised;  for  the 
ground  is  given  unto  the  wood,  and  the  sea  also 
hath  his  place  to  bear  his  Soods. 

"  Then  answered  he  me,  and  said,  Thon  hast 
given  a  right  judgment,  but  why  judgest  thon 
not  thyself  also  P 

"For  like  as  the  ground  is  given  unto  the 
wood,  and  the  sea  to  liis  floods :  even  so  they 
that  dwell  upon  the  earth  may  understand  no- 
thing, but  that  which  is  upon  the  earth :  and 
He  that  dwelletli  above  the  heavens  may  only 
understsiul  the  things  that  are  above  the  height 
of  the  heavens." 

I  paused  at  those  words,  and,  closing  tlie 
Sacred  Volume,  fell  into  deep  unquiet  thought. 

CHAPTKE  Lxn. 
I  HAD  hoped  that  the  v oya^  trould  have  had 
some  ticncGciaLefi'ect  upon  Lilian;  hut  no  effect, 
good  or  bad,  was  perceptible,  except,  perhaps,  a 
ileepcr  silence,  a  gentler  calm.  She  loved  to  sit 
on  the  deck  when  the  nights  were  fair,  and  the 
stars  mirrored  on  the  deep.  And  once,  thus,  as 
I  stood  beside  her,  bending  over  the  rail  of  the 
vessel.  Olid  gazing  on  the  long  wake  of  light 
which  the  moon  made  amidst  the  darkness  ofan 
ocean  to  which  no  shore  could  be  seen,  1  said  to 
myself,  "Where  is  my  track  of  light  through 
the  measureless  future  F  Would  that  I  could 
believe  as  1  did  when  a  diild !  Woe  is  me,  that 
aU  tjie  reasonings  I  take  from  my  knowledge 
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fitionld  lead  me  aws;  from  tlie  comfort  which 

the  peasant  n-ho  manrns  Enda  in  f^th  1  Whj 
slioold  riddles  ao  da^  have  been  thrust  upon 
nief~nie,BoEondctiW(rff»ioy;  me,  sober  pupil 
of  schools  the  severest.  Tet  what  marvel— tne 
strangest  mj  aenaes  hare  witnessed  or  feigned 
in  the  fraud  they  have  palmed  on  me — Is  neater 
than  that  bj  which  a  ainple  a&ctioH,  uuit  til 
men  profess  to  have  known,  lias  changed  the 
□f  life  prearranged  W  m;  bopea  tod 


I    as  the  tjro  who  dissects  the  webwork  of  tissues 

andnerresinthedead.   Lo!  itlive8,liTeainiBe; 

I    and,  in  liTing.  escapes  from  mj  scalpel  and  mocka 

.     all  m;  knowledge.     Con  lore  be  redoced  to  the 

I    realm  of  the  senses  F    No !  what  nnn  ia  more 

barred  b;  her  grat«  from  tbe  realm  of  tbe  senses 

than  mj  bride  bj  her  solemn  affliction  ?    Is 

^    love,  then,  the  union  of  kindred,  haimonions 

mindsF    Ho',  m;  beloved  one  sits  bj  m^  side, 

and  I  guess  not  ner  tliougbts,  and  m;  mind  is 

to  ber  a  sealed  fbanttin.  Yet  I  bve  her  more — 

oh  ineSiH;  more !  for  the  doom  whicli  destroys 

the  two  causes  philosophy  ossigQE  to  love— m 

the  form,  in  the  nind !    How  con  I  now,  in  mj 

vain  physiolop,  saj  what  ia  love— what  is  not  f 

Is' it  love  which  must  tell  me  that  man  has  a 

Eoul,  and  that  in  eonl  wiil  be  found  the  solution 

of  problems,  never  to  be  solved  in  bodf  or  mind 

alone  F" 

Mj  self-questiomnga  halted  here,  as  Lilian*, 
hand  touched  mj  shoulder.    She  hod  risen  from 
her  seat,  and  had  come  to  me. 
_"  Are  not  the  stars  vetj  iar  from  earth  P"  she 

"Are  thej  seen  for  tliefint  time  to-night?" 

"  Xbey  were  seen,  I  presume,  as  we  see  them, 
by  the  nthera  of  all  human  races  I" 

"  Yet  close  below  ns  the;  shine  reflected  in 
tbe  waters;  and  jet,  see,  wave  flows  on  w&ye 
before  we  can  coont  it !" 

"  Lilian,  bj  what  sfmpathj  do  jon  read  and 
answer  mj  thon^t  F 

HcT  replj  was  iuooherent  and  meaningless. 
If  a  gleam  of  iatelligeooe  bad  mjaterioualj 
lighted  mv  heart  to  her  view,  it  was  gone.  But 
drawing  her  nearer  towards  me,  my  eve  long 
followed  wisLfullj  the  path  of  tight,  dividing 
the  darkness  ou  cither  hand,  till  it  clceed  in  the 
sbpiug  horizon. 


Thbv. 


CHiFTEB  T»v 


we  landed  I  fbood  a  letter  from  Faber.    Mj 

instructions  liad  reached  him  in  time  to  effect 

the  porduise  an  which  his  descriDtions  had  filed 

I    my  desire.    The  stock,  the  implements  of  hns- 

buidrj,  the  furniture  of  the  house,  were  included 

'     in  the  purchase.  Ali  was  prepared  for  mj  arrival, 

I     and  I  hastened  from  the  then  miserable  village, 

which  may  someday  rise  into  one  (^  the  mightiest 

1 1     Calais  of  the  woiid,  to  mj  lo^  in  the  wilder- 


October.  The  air  was  loaded  with  tbe  rierfnme 
of  tlie  acacias.  Amidst  the  glades  of  tlie  open 
forest  land,  or  climbing  the  aaggv  banks  of 
winding  silvery  creek^*  creepers  a^g  flowers  of 
dazzling  hue  contrasted  the  olive-green  of  the 
Bnrronnding  foliage.  The  exhilarating  effect  of 
the  climate  in  that  season  heightens  the  diorm 
of  the  s^D^  soeoery.  Jn  the  brilliancv  of  the 
sky,  in  the  hgbtness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  sense 
of  life  is  wondrously  quickened.  With  the  vnj 
breath  the  Adventurer  draws  in  from  the  racy  air, 
he  feels  as  if  iahaling  hope. 

We  have  reached  onr  home — we  are  settled 
in  it ;  tbe  early  imfamiHar  impresmons  are  worn 
away.  We  bave  learned  to  dispense  with  much 
that  we  at  first  missed,  and  are  reooncUed  to 
much  that  at  first  disappointed  or  displeased. 

The  honse  is  built  but  of  logs— the  late  pro- 
prietor had  commenced,  upon  a  rising  ground,  a 
mile  distant,  a  more  imposing  edifice  of  stone; 
but  it  is  not  half  flnished. 

IliiB  log-house  is  commodions,  and  mnch  has 
been  done,  within  and  without,  to  ooneeal  or 
adorn  its  primitive  radencss.  It  is  of  irregular, 
picturesque  form,  with  verandahs  roond  three 
aides  of  it,  to  wliich  the  grape-vine  has  been 
trained,  with  glossy  leaves  that  clamber  np  to 
tbe  gable  roof.  There  b  a  large  garden  in  front, 
in  which  many  English  fmit-tieea  have  been  set, 
and  grow  fast  amongst  the  plants  of  the  tropica 
andtiieoraDge-tieesof  Sontbeni£i]rope.  Bevond, 
stretch  undulons  pastores,  studded  with  nooks 
and  herds;  to  the  left,  soar  up,  in  long  range, 
the  manjH^lonred  hills;  to  tbe  ri^t,  meanders 
a  creek,  belted  by  featheiy  trees;  and  ou  its 
opposite  bank  a  forest  opens,  through  frequent 
breaks,  into  park-like  glades  and  aiieya.  The 
territoiy,  of  which  I  so  suddenlyfindmyself  the  I 
lord,  is  vast,  even  for  a  oolonia!  cvpitalist 

It  had  been  originallj  purchaaea  as  "a  special    I 
suryej,"  comprising  twenty  thousand  acres,  with 
the  privile^ofpasture  over  fort;  thousand  more. 
In  very  little  of  this  land,  thongh  it  includes 
some  of  the  most  fertile  distriota  in  the  known    ; 
world,  baa  cnltiration  been  even  commenced. 
At  the  time  I  entered  into  possessiw  even  sheep 
were  barely  profitable;  labour  was  scsice  and    ' 
costly.     Segarded  as  a  apeculation,  1  oould  not 
wonder  that  my  piedeM«Bor  fled  in  few  from  his 
domain.     Had  I  invested  the  bulk  of  my  capital     I 
'  I  this  lordly  purchase,  I  should  have  deemed    \ 

Lvseif  a  ruiDed  man ;  but  a  villa  near  London, 
with  a  hundred  acres,  would  bave  oost  me  as 
to  buy,  and  thrice  as  much  to  keep  up.     I 
couldafford  tbe  investment  I  had  made,  I  found    ' 
a  Scotch  bailifi  ab-e«dy  on  the  estate,  and  I  was    ' 
contented  to  escape  from  rural  occupations,  to     ' 
which  I  brought  no  experience,  by  making  it    ' 
worth  his  while  to  serve  me  with  seal.     Two 
domestics  of  my  own,  and  two  who  had  been 
for  many  years  with  Urs,  Ashleigh,  had  accom-    , 
pauied  us ;  tliej  remained  faithfd,  and  seemed 
contented.  So  the  clockwork  of  our  mere  house-     I 
hold  arrangements  weut  on  much  the  same  as 
'  ''  ■'■      was  not  subjected 
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to  the  Mdinan-  prirktions  and  diacomforti  that 
await  the  v'ae  even  of  the  wealth;  emigrant. 
Alas !  would  she  have  heeded  then  if  the  had 
been? 

The  chaiiKe  ot  scene  wronglit  a  decided 
change  for  the  belter  in  her  beiuth  and  spirits, 
but  not  such  as  implied  a  dawn  of  reviving 
reason.  But  her  coimtcnauce  was  now  more 
carelj  overcast.  lU  usual  aspect  was  gkd  with 
s  soft  mjaterious  smile.  Slie  would  ujutmur 
snatches  of  songs,  tli&t  were  partlj  borrowed 
from  Sngli^h  poeta,  parti;  gliding  awa;  into 
what  seemed  spontaneous  admtions  of  het  own 
— wanting  intelligible  meaning,  but  never  melod; 
nor  rh;me.  Stninge,  that  memory  and  isiita- 
tiOD — the  two  earbett  parents  of  all  inventive 
kaowledffc — should  still  be  so  active,  and  judg- 
ment—tie after  facnlt;,  that  eombioes  tbe  rest 
into  porpose  and  method — be  annulled  ! 

Julius  Faber  I  see  contiaiullv,  though  his  resi- 
dence is  a  few  miles  distant.  He  is  Gnuguine  as 
to  Lilian's ullimate recover;;  and,  to  mv amaze- 
ment and  to  nij  envj,  he  bas  contrived,  ij;  some 
art  which  I  cannot  attain,  to  establish  between 
her  and  himaelf  intelligible  communion.  She 
comprehends  his  questionii,  when  mine,  though 
the  simplest,  seem  to  her  in  unknown  language ; 
and  he  construes  into  sense  her  words,  tnat  to 
me  are  meaningless  riddles. 

"  1  was  right,"  he  said  to  me  one  da;,  leaving 
her  seated  in  the  garden  beside  her  quiet,  patimt 
mother,  and  joining  me  where  I  laj^listlcaa  yet 
fretful — under  the  shadeless  gum-trees,  gazmg 
□ot  on  the  flocks  and  fields  that  X  could  cm  mV 
own,  bat  on  the  fur  nysnutain  range,  from  whioh 
tbe  arch  of  the  horizou  seemed  to  spring ; — "  1 
was  righti"  said  the  great  ph;sidani  "this  is 
I  reason  suapeuded,  not  reason  lost.  Xoac  wife 
I    will  recover ;  bat " 

"But  what P" 

"Give  me  ;our  arm  as  I  walk  homeward,  and 
I  will  tell  ;ou  the  conclosion  to  which  I  liave 

I  rose,  the  old  man  leant  on  me,  and  we  vent 
down  the  valle;,  along  the  cragg;  ridges  of  the 
winding  creek.  The  woodland  on  the  opposite 
bank  was  vocal  with  the  chirp,  and  croak,  and 
chatter  of  Australian  hirdi---all  mirthful,  all 
songleu,  save  that  sweetest  of  warblerj^  which 
some  earl;  irreverent  emigrant  degruded  to  the 
name  of  magpie,  but  whose  note  is  sweeter  than 
the  nightin^e's,  and  trills  through  the  lucent 
air  with  a  distinct  ecstatic  melod;  of  jo;  that 
dominates  all  the  discords ;— so  ravishing  tbe 
sense,  that,  while  it  sings,  the  ear  scarce!;  needs 
the  uteun  of  the  parrots. 

CHAPTES  IIXI. 

"Too  ma;  remember,"  said  Julius  Faber, 
"  Sir  Hamjwrr  I}av;'s  eloquent  description  of 

the  effect  produced  on  him  b;  tbe  iohslation 
of  nitrous  oxide.  He  states  that  he  began  to 
lose  the  perception  of  external  things :  trains  of 
vivid  visible  images  lapidl;  passe  a  through  bis 
mind,  and  were  connected  with  words  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  produce  perceptions  perfectl; 
novel.    'I  exiitei^'  he  sajs,  'in  a  world  of 


newl;- connected  and    newl;-modified   ideas.' 

When  he  recovered,  he  exclaimed;  'Nothing 
exists  but  thoughts ;  the  universe  is  composed 
□f  impressions,  ideas,  pleasures  and  pains! 

"  !Now  observe,  that  thu^,  a  cultivator  of  posi- 
tive scieuce,  endowed  with  one  of  the  health^t 
of  human  brains,  is,  b;  the  inhalation  of  a  gas, 
abstracted  from  all  external  Ufe,  enters  into  a 
new  world,  which  consists  of  imaa^  he  him- 
self creates,  and  animates  so  vividly  Uiat,  on 
ffakinr,  he  lesoWes  the  universe  itself  into 
tbeuMts." 

"WeU,"saidI,  "bnt  what  inference  do  you 
draw  from  that  voluntair  eiperimeot,  applicable 
to  tbe  malady  of  which  ;au  bid  me  hope  the 
eurer 

"  Simply  this :  that  t^  efEect  nroduced  on  a 
healthful  brain  b;  the  nitrous  oxide  ma;  be  pro- 
duced also  by  moral  causes  operating  on  the 
blood,  or  on  the  nerves.  There  b  a  degree  of 
mental  excitement  in  which  ideas  are  more  vivid 
tlian  sensations,  and  then  the  world  of  external 
things  gives  wa;  to  the  world  within  the  brain.* 
But  thas,  though  a  suspension  of  that  reason 
which  comprehends  accuracy  of  judgment,  is  no 
more  a  permanent  aberration  of  reason  than  were 
Sir  Humphry  Davy's  visiouorv  ecstasies  under 
the  in&uence  of  the  gas.  The  difference  between 
the  two  states  of  su£penBion  is  that  of  time,  and 
it  is  but  on  affair  of  time  with  our  beloved 
patient.  Yet  prepare  yourself.  I  fear  that  tiie 
mind  will  not  recover  without  some  witical 
lakd;  of  the  body," 

"  Critical !    bat    not    dangKous  ? — sa;    not 

dangerous.     I   can  endure  the    pause   of   her 

on;  I  could  not  endure  the  void  in  tbe  uui- 

«  if  her  life  were  to  iade  from  the  earth." 

Poor  friend !  would  not  ;ou  yourself  rather 

lose  life  than  reason  r 

"I — yes!  But  we  menaretanghtto  setcheap 
value  on  our  own  hvcs ;  we  do  not  eatinute  at  the 
le  mean  rate  the  lives  of  those  we  love.    Did 
do  so.  Humanity  would  lose  its  virtues." 
'What,  then!    Love  teaches  that  tliere  is 
something  of  nobler  value  than,  mere  miudP  yet 
surely  it  cannot  be  the  mere  body  F    What  is  ir, 
if  not  that  continuance  of  being  which  your  phi- 
losophy declines  to  acknowledge — viz.  soni,  F    If 
you  fear  so  painfully  that  your  Lilian  should  die, 
IS  it  not  tiiat  you  fear  to  lose  !ier  for  ever  P" 

"  Oh,  oease,  cease,"  I  cried,  ioipatientl;,  "  I 
cannot  now  a^ue  on  metaphysics.  What  is  it 
that  you  anticipate  of  harm  to  her  life  ?  Her 
health  has  been  stronger  ever  siixe  her  afUction. 
She  never  teems  to  luiow  ailment  now.  Do  you  I 
DOt  perceive  that  her  cheek  haa  a  more  hardy 
bloom,  her  frame  a  more  rounded  symmetry, 
than  when  you  saw  her  in  England  f" 

"Unquestionably.  Her  physical  forces  have 
been  silently  recnutiog  themselves  in  the  dreams 
whichiialflull,half amuse, herimagination.  Ilia- 
edATIoK,  that  faculty,  tlie  most  glorious  wliich 
is  bestowed  on  the  human  mind,  because  it  is  the 


3«e,  on  tbe  theorr  alaboralad  from  thii  principle, 
Dr.  Uibbert's  bilanBtiDS  and  valoabk  work  od  tks 
Philosopby  of  AppariUons. 
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faeultj  which  enaWes  thought  to  create,  is  of  all 
othen  the  most  cxhamting  to  life  nheu  undulj 
stimulated,  and  conaciousl;^  reasnnine  on  its 
own  creations.  1  think  it  probable  tliat,  had 
tills  sorrow  not  befallen  you,  jou  would  hare 
known  a  sorrow  jet  grayer — jou  would  haye 
long  surrived  your  Lilian.  As  it  is  now,  wlien 
she  recOTers,  ner  whole  organisation,  physical 
and  mental,  will  have  undergone  a  bcueflccnt 
clinnge.  But,  I  repeat  mj  prediction ;  some 
seTere  malady  of  the  body  will  precede  the 
restoration  of  the  mind  ;  and  it  is  my  hope  tliat 
the  present  suspense  or  aberration  of  the  more 
wearing  powers  of  the  mind  fit  the  body  to  endure 
and  surmount  the  physical  crisis.  I  remember  a 
case,  within  my  own  professional  experience,  in 
many  respects  similar  to  this,  but  in  other  re- 
spects it  was  less  hopeful,  I  was  consulted  by  a 
young  student  of  the  frailest  physical  conforma- 
tion, of  great  mental  energies,  and  consumed  by 
nu  intense  ambition.  He  was  reading  for  nniver- 
sity  honours,  He  wonld  not  listen  tome  when  I 
entreated  him  to  rest  his  mind.  I  thought  that 
he  was  certain  to  obtain  the  distinction  for 
which  lie  toiled,  and  equally  certain  to  die  a  few 
months  after  obtaining  it.  He  falsified  both 
my  deductions.  He  so  overworked  himself  tljat, 
on  the  day  of  examination,  his  nerves  were  agi- 
tated, his  memory  failed  him;  he  passed,  not 
without  a  certain  credit,  but  fell  far  short  of  tlie 
rank  amongst  his  fellow-competitors  to  which 
lie  aspired.  Here,  tlien,  the  irritated  mind  acted 
on  tlie  disappointed  heart,  and  raised  a  new  train 
of  emotions.  Ho  was  first  visited  by  spectral 
illnsions ;  then  he  sank  into  a  state  in  which  the 
eitemal  world  seemed  quite  blotted  out.  He 
heeded  nothing  that  was  said  to  him  :  seemed 
to  see  nothing  that  was  placed  before  his  eyes; 
in  a  word,  sensations  became  dormant,  ideas 
prcconcciTcd  usurped  their  place,  and  those 
ideas  gave  him  pleasure.  He  believed  that  his 
genius  was  recognised,  and  lived  amongst  its 
supposed  creations,  enjoying  an  imaginary  fame. 
So  it  went  on  for  two  years.  During  tlint 
period  his  frail  form  became  robust  and 
vif^rous.  At  tlie  end  of  that  time  he  was 
seized  with  a  fever,  wliich  would  have  swept 
him  in  three  days  to  the  grave  had  it  occurred 
when  I  was  first  calledintoattendhim.  Hecon- 

Sjnered  thefevcr,  and,  in  recovering,  acijnired the 
ull  possession  of  the  intellectual  faculties  so  long 
suspended.  Wlien  I  last  saw  him,  many  years 
afterwards,  he  was  in  perfect  health,  and  the 
object  of  his  yonug  ambition  was  realised  j  the 
body  had  supported  tho  miad — he  had  achieved 
distinction.  Now  what  had  so,  for  a  time,  laid 
this  strong  intellect  into  visionary  sleep  F  the 
most  agonising  of  liutnan  emationa  in  a  noble 
spirit — shameT  What  has  so  stricken  down 
your  LiliaaF  You  have  told  me  the  story; 
shame! — the  shame  of  a  nature  pre-eminently 
])ure.  Bat  observe,  tliat  in  his  case  as  in  hers, 
the  shock  inflioted  does  not  produce  a  succes- 
sion of  painful  illusions ;  on  tlie  cootrary, 
in  both,  the  illnsiMU  are  generally  pleasing- 
Had  the  illusions  been  painful,  the  body 
would  have  suffered — the  patient  died.    Why 


did  a  painful  shock  produce  pleasing  illusions  F 
because,  no  matter  now  a  shock  on  the  nerves 
may  originate,  if  it  affects  the  reason,  it  does 
but  make  more   vivid   than   impressions    &mn 
actual  eitemal  objcota,   the  idea*  previously 
most  cherished.     Such    ideas    in  the    youi^ 
student  were  ideas  of  earthly  fame ;  such  idens    . 
in  the  young  maiden  are  ioeas  of  angel  com-    j 
farters  and  heavenly  Edens.  I'ou  miss  her  mind 
on  the  earth,  and,  while  we  speak,  it  is  in    . 
paradise." 

"  Much  that  yon  say,  my  friend,  is  autbo-    ! 
riaed  by  the  speonlationB  of  great  writers,  with    ! 
whom  1  am  not  unfamiliar ;  but  in  none  of  those 
writers,  nor  in  your  encoaraeing  words  do  I 
And  a  solution  for  much  that  has  no  precedents 
in  my  experience — much,  indeed,  that  has  ans- 
logiea  in  my  reading,  bnt  analogies  wliich  I  have 
ever  before  despised  as  old  wives'  fables.    I 
have  bared  to  your  searching  eye  the  weird 
mysteriea  of  my  life.    How  do  you  account  for    . 
facts  which  yon  cannot  resolve  into  illusions  F    ' 
for   the  inmience  which    that  strange   being,    I 
Margrave,    exercised   over   Lilian's    mind    or    '■ 
fancy,  so  that  for  a  time  her  love  for  mc  was    , 
as  ilarmant  as  is  her  reason  now :  so  that  he 
could  draw  her — lier  whose  nature  jon  admit 
to  be  singularly  pure  and  modest—from  her 
mother's  home  F    The  magic  waud  1  the  trance 
into  wliich  that  wand  threw  Mai^^re  himself;,    i 
the  apparition  which  it  conjured  up  in  my  own    < 
quiet  chamber,  when  my  mind  was  without  a    ' 
care  and  mv  health  without  a  flaw.     How  ac- 
count for  alfthis— as  yon  endenvourcd,  and  per- 
haps successfully,  to  aacount  for  all  my  im- 
Eressions  of  the  Vision  in  the  Mnsenin,  of  the    , 
iminous  hanntiog  Shadow  in  its  earlier  nppa-    I 
ritions,  when  my  fancy  was  heated,  my  heart 
tormented,  acd,  it  might  be,  even  the  physical 
forces  of  this  strong  frame  disordered  F"  | 

"Allen,"  said  the  old  pathologist,  "  here  we 
approach  a  gronnd  wliich  few  physicians  have 
dared  to  examine.  Honour  to  tliose  who,  like 
oar  bold  contemporary,  SUiotgon,  have  braved 
scoff  and  sacrificed  dross  in  seeking  to  extract 
what  is  practical  iu  uses,  what  can  be  tested  by 
eiperimeul^  from  those  exceptional  phenomena 
on  which  ma^c  sought  to  found  a  philosophy, 
and  to  whiwi  philosophy  tracks  the   origin  of 

"  What !  Do  I  understand  yon?  Is  it  you, 
Julius  Faber,  who  attacii  faith  to  the  wonders 
ascribed  to  animal  magnetism  and  eloctro-biolt^, 
or  subscribe  to  the  doctriues  which  their  pTBO> 
titiocers  teach  P"  ' 

"I  have  not  examined  into  those  doctrines, 
nor  seen  with  my  oirn  eyes  the  wonders  recorded, 
upon  evidence  too  respectable,  nevertheless,  to 
permit  me  peremptorily  to  dcnv  what  I  have  not 
witnessed.*  But  wherever  I  look  through  the  His- 

*  Wh&t  Fiber  ben  says  is  expressed  with  men 

■nthaiity  bv  one  of  Ihe  moat  lecomptiibed  metapbj'* 
■iciou)  of  uur  time  (Sir  W.  UamiltDDj ;  | 


M  frequenllj  of  the  most  dlScuk  tnd  deli-      { 
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torj  or  Mankind  in  all  ojrcs  and  all  tacea,  I  find 
&  concurrence  in  certain  bellefa  vrbicb  seems  to 
corniteDnnce  the  theor;  tbat  tbero  is  in  some 
peculiaT  and  rare  temperaments  a  povcr  over 
forms  of  animated  orgamsation,  with  which  thej 
establish  aooie  unncconntable  affinitj ;  and  even, 
though  mnch  more  rare!;,  a  power  over  inani- 
mate matter.  You  are  familiar  with  the  theory 
of  Descartes,  'that  those  particles  of  the  blood 
which  penetrate  to  the  brain  do  not  onlj  secie 
to  nonrisb  and  sostain  its  substance,  but  to  pro- 
duce tliere  a  certain  verj  subtle  Aura,  or  rather 
a  Banie  verj  ririd  and  pore  that  obtains  the 
name  of  the  Animal  Spirits  ;'*  and  at  the  close 


rata  nature ;  uid  what  li  itlll  more  nurFellaim,  irlth 
a  taltnt  to  whicb  he  coold  maka  no  prataasion  when 
avaka.  (Cr.  Aacilloii,  Euaia  Philoi.  il.  IBl.)  HEi 
meinarf  and  renuniicenca  aopply  liim  with  ncoUec- 
tian*  o[  irorda  and  Ihingi  which,  perhspa,  never 
treie  at  hia  diapoanl  in  the  ordinary  atate — he  apaaks 
more  Bupntl^  a  more  refloed  langiuge.  And  if  wa 
ata  to  credit  what  the  evidence  on  which  it  reiti 
hardlj  allowa  ua  to  diabelieve,  ha  haa  not  onlf  per- 
eeptioQ  of  thiaga  through  other  ehanneli  than  the 
eonmoa  organs  of  senae,  bat  the  aphara  of  hia  cog- 
nition ia  amplified  to  an  extent  (ar  bayond  the  tinita 
to  which  wiuible  peceepdou  la  conBnad.  Thla  aub. 
Ject  la  ana  of  the  moat  perplexing  in  the  whole  coni' 
piBB  of  pbihiBOpfay  ;  tor,  on  the  one  hand,  the  phe- 
uomena  an  *o  remarluhle  that  thty  cannot  be 
believed,  and  /at,  on  the  other,  they  an  of  so  nn- 
ambtguoue  and  palpable  a  character,  and  tbe  wit- 
neuaa  to  their  reality  are  so  numeroua,  ao  intelligent, 
aad  >a  high  above  every  inipidDn  of  deceit,  that  it 
ia  equally  Impoaaible  to  deny  credit  Co  what  ia 
atteated  by  auch  ample  and  nneiceptional  evi- 
dence."— Blr  W.  Hamilton'a  Lectnrea  on  Keca- 
phyitcs  and  Logic,  ToL  il.  p.  ST4. 

This  perplexity,  In  whlsh  the  diatingidahed  philo- 
sopher Uavea  tha  Jad^ment  ao  eqaally  balanced 
that  it  finda  it  impMelble  to  believe,  and  yet  impoa- 
aible to  diabelieva,  fonm  the  right  atala  of  mind  in 
which  a  candid  thinker  ihosld  coma  to  the  exami- 
nation of  (hose  more  extraordinary  phenomena 
which  he  haa  not  himself  jet  wilneiwd,  bnt  the 
fair  Inquiry  Into  which  may  be  tendered  to  him 
by  peraons  above  tha  Impntadon  of  quackery  and 
fi'aiid.  Holier,  who  ti  not  the  leaat  determined,  aa 
ka  la  certainly  one  of  the  moat  diatinguiahed  dtabe- 
Iia*en  of  mesmerie  phenomena,  doei  not  appear  to 
have  wltnaaanl,  or  at  least  to  have  carefully  exa- 
minad,  Uiem,  or  be  woold,  perhaps,  have  aaea  that 
enn  the  more  extraordinary  of  ihote  pbenomena 
confirm,  rather  than  contradict,  his  own  general 
theoilea,  and  may  he  explained  by  the  aympatbiee 
one  aenae  haa  with  anctber — "  the  laws  of  reflaiion 
through  tha  medlam  of  the  brain,"  (Physiology  of 
Senses,  p.  ISll.)  And  again  by  the  maxim  "  that 
the  mental  principle,  or  eauae  of  the  manlat  pheno- 
mena, cannot  bo  conflnad  to  the  brain,  bnt  that  it 
•xists  in  a  lat^it  atate  ia  enry  part  of  the  or- 
ganlam."  (lb.  p.  IBGS.)  Tha*'nervepower,"  con- 
tended tbr  by  Mr.  Bun,  alao,  may  auggert  a  rational 
aolodim  of  mnch  that  ha*  eeamad  inciedibla  lo  tbeae 
pbyeiologiala  who  have  not  oradaseendaii  to  sift  tha 

ttin  to  which,  in  all  ages,  the  phenomena  aihibited 
by  what  may  be  called  the  ecatutic  temparameDt, 
have  been  applied. 

*  Deaoartas,  L'Homme,  toL  it.,  p.  84C.  Coosins'a 
Edition. 


□f  his  ereat  fragmeuL  upon  Han,  he  asserts 
that  'this  flanie  is  of  no  other  nature  tbnu  all 
the  fires  which  are  in  inanimafe  bodies.'*  This 
notion  does  but  forestal  the  more  recent  doctrine 
that  electricity  is  more  or  less  in  all,  or  nearlj 
all,  known  miitter.  Now,  whether,  in  the  electric 
fluid  or  some  other  fluid  akin  to  it  of  which  we 
know  still  less,  thus  eguallj  pervading  all  matter, 
there  may  be  a  cerlam  magnetic  property  more 
active,  mors  operative  upon  sjmpatn;  in  some 
human  constitutions  than  in  others,  and  which 
can  account  for  the  mysterious  power  I  have 
spoken  of,  is  a  querj  I  might  suggest,  but  not 
an  opinion  I  would  hazard.  For  au  opinion  I 
must  have  that  basis  of  esperience  or  authority 
wbicb  I  do  not  need  when  I  submit  a  query  to 
the  eiperieuce  and  authority  of  others.  StiU  the 
supposition  conveved  in  the  querj  is  so  for 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  ecstatic  temperament 
(in  which  phrase  1  comprehend  all  constitutional 
mjstioaj  is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  electric  atmos- 
pheric lufluences.  This  is  a  fact  which  Hioat 
medical  observers  will  have  remarked  in  the 
range  of  their  praolice.  AccordiogW  I  was  pre- 
pared to  find  Mr.  Hare  Townshend,  in  his  in- 
teresting work,']'  state  that  be  himself  was  of '  the 
electric  temperament,'  aparks  flying  from  his 
bair  when  combed  in  the  dark,  &c.  Ihat  ac- 
complished writer,  whoso  verucitj  no  one  would 
impugn,  affirms  that  *  between  this  electrical 
endowment  and  whatever  mesmeric  properties 
he  might  possess,  there  is  a  remarkable  relation- 
ship and  parallelism.  Whatever  state  of  the 
atmosphere  tends  to  accumulate  and  insulate 
electricity  in  the  body,  promotes  erjuslly  (says 
Mr.  Townshend)  the  power  and  facility  willi 
which  I  influence  others  mesmericallj.'  What 
Mr.  Townshend  thus  observes  in  himself,  Ameri- 
can phjaicions  and  professors  of  cbenustry  de- 
pose to  have  observed  in  those  modem  magi- 
cians, the  mediums  of  (so  called]  'spirit  mani- 
festation.' They  stale  tbat  all  snch  mediums  are 
of  the  electric  temperament,  thus  everywhere 
found  allied  with  the  ecstatic,  and  their  power 
varies  in  proportion  as  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere serves  to  depress  or  augment  the  electricity 
stored  in  themselves.  Here,  then,  in  the  midst 
of  vagrant  phenomena,  either  too  hastily  dis- 
missed as  altogether  the  tricks  of  fraudfnl  im- 
posture, or  too  credulously  accepted  as  super- 
natural portents — here,  at  least,  in  one  gene- 
ralised [act,  we  may,  perhaps,  find  a  starting- 
point,  from  which  inductive  experiment  may  ar- 
rive soon,  or  late,  at  a  rational  theory.  But, 
however  the  power  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing (a  power  accorded  to  special  physical  tem- 
perameutj  may  or  may  not  oa  accounted  for  by 
some  patient  student  of  nature,  I  am  persuaded 
that  it  is  in  that  power  we  are  to  seek  for 
whatever  is  not  wholly  imposture  in  the  at- 
tributes assigned  to  magic  or  witchcraft.  It 
is  well  said  oj  a  writer  who  has  gone  into 
the  depth  of  ttese  subjects,  with  the  researcii 
of  a  scholar  and  the  science  of  a  pathologist, 
'  that   if  magic  had  exclnjivety  reposed   on 
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crednlitj  and  falsebood,  its  reign  tronld  never 
have  enanred  so  long.  But  that  iU  art  took 
ita  origin  in  sin^ar  phenomena,  prop«r  to  oer< 
tain,  affections  of  the  nerres,  or  manifested  in 
the  conditions  of  sleep.    These  phenomena,  the 

Srisciple  of  vhich  was  at  first  ueknown,  served 
)  root  faith  in  magic,  and  often  abused  even 
enlightened  minds.  The  enchanters  and  magi- 
cians arciTcd,  by  divers  practices,  at  the  faculty 
of  provoking  in  other  braina  a  determined  order 
of  dreams,  of  engendering  haJlucinalioiu  of  all 
kinda,  of  inducing  fita  w  hypnotism,  trance, 
manif^  during  which  the  persons  so  affected 
imagined  that  they  saw,  heard,  touched  super- 
natural beings,  conversed  with  them,  proved 
their  influeucea,  ssaisted  at  prodigiea  of  whicb 
magic  proclaimed  itself  to  possess  the  secret. 
The  public,  the  enchanters,  and  the  enchanted, 
were  equallv  dmies.'*  Accepting  this  explana- 
tion, unintelligible  to  no  physician  of  a  practice 
ao  lengthened  as  mine  h^  been,  I  draw  from  it 
the  corollary  that  as  these  phenomena  are  ex- 
hibited only  bj  certain  speojal  affections,  to 
which  only  certain  special  constitutions  are  sns- 
ceptible,  50  not  in  any  superior  faculties  at 
intellect,  or  of  spiritual  endowment,  hut  in  pe- 
culiar phvaical  temperaments,  :^en  strangely 
diaorderea,  the  power  of  the  sorcerer  in  aSect- 
ing  the  imo^nation  of  others,  is  to  be  sought. 
In  the  native  tribes  of  Australsiia  the  elders 
are  instraotcd  in  the  arts  of  this  so-called 
sorcery,  bat  only  in  a  very  few  constitutions 
does  instruction  avail  to  produce  effects  in 
wiiicli  the  saTa^es  recognise  the  powers  of  a 
sorcerer;  it  is  so  with  tee  Obi  of  the  negroes. 
The  fascination  of  Obi  is  an  unquestionable  fact, 
but  the  Obi  man  cannot  be  trained  by  formal 
lessons ;  he  is  bom  a  fascinator,  as  a  poet  is 
bora  Mxwt.  It  ia  so  with  the  Laplanders,  of 
whom  Tomaas  reports  thai:  of  those  instructed 
in  the  magiral  art  '  only  a  few  are  capable  of  it.' 
'Some,'  he  says,  'are  naturally  magicians.'  And 
this  fact  is  emphatically  inaiated  upon  by  the 
mystics  of  oar  own  middle  ages,  who  state  that 
a  man  must  be  torn  a  ma^gician ;  in  other  words, 
tbot  the  ^t  is  constitatioaal,  though  developed 
by  practice  and  art.  Now,  that  this  gift  and 
its  practice  should  principally  obtain  in  imperfeot 
states  of  civiJiaation,  and  faije  Into  insignificance 
in  the  bnsy  social  enlightenment  of  cities,  may 
be  acooonted  tor  by  relerence  to  the  known  in- 
fluences of  imagination.  In  the  cruder  states 
of  social  life  not  only  is  imagination  more  fre- 
quentlv  predominant  over  all  other  faculties, 
but  it  has  not  tbe  healthful  vents  which  tha  in- 
tellectual competition  of  dties  and  civilisation 
affords.  The  man  who  in  a  savage  tribes  o^  in 
the  dark  feudal  ages,  woold  be  a  magician,  is  in 
oar  century  a  |x>et,  an  orator,  a  daring  apecti- 
lator,  an  inveoLive  philoaopher.  In  other  wordt. 
bis  imagination  is  drawn  to  pursuits  con^nial 
to  those  amongst  whom  it  works.  It  is  the 
tenden^  of  all  intellect  to  follow  tbe  direo- 


tions  of  the  pnbHc  opinion  amidst  which  it  is 


practitioners 
magician  is  despised 


of  ma^c   than   where  _  ,  ..._ 

as  an  im^stor  or  shut  up  as  a  lunatic  la 
Scandinavia,  before  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, all  tradition  records  the  wonderfol  powers 
of  the  TaLa,  or  witch,  wbo  was  then  Edd  in 
reverence  and  Lanoiir.  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced, and  the  early  Church  denounced  the 
Vala  as  the  instrument  of  Satan,  and  from  that 
moment  down  dropped  the  majeetic  prophetess 
into  a  miserable  and  execrated  old  bag ! 

"Tba  ideas  you  broach,"  said  I,  musingly, 
"have  at  moments  cn»sed  nie,  thongh  I  luve 
ahnink  from  ledocii^  them  to  a  theon  which 
is  but  one  of  pore  bypotbesis.  Bat  this  nu^io, 
after  aQ,  then,  yon  would  place  in  tbe  imagina- 
tion of  the  operator,  acting  on  the  imagination 
of  thoso-wbom  it  affects.  Here,  at  least,  I  can 
follow  you,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  here  we  get 
back  into  the  la^itimate  realm  of  physiology." 

"  And  possiby,"  said  Taber,  ■'  we  may  find 
hints  to  guide  us  to  useful  exami  nation,  if  not 
to  completa  Klution,  of  mohlems  that,  onee 
demonstrated,  may  lead  to  disimveries  of  infinite 
valne — bints,  I  hot,  in  two  writers  of  widdr 
OM)osite  genins — Van  Helmcmt  and  Baoon.  Van 
Helmont,  of  all  the  Diedissval  mystics,  is,  in  spite 
of  bis  many  extravagant  whim's,  the  one  wbote 
intellect  is  the  most  su^estive  to  tbe  disci- 
plined reasoners  of  our  day.  He  supposed  that 
the  faculty  which  he  calls  Phantasy,  and  which 
we  familiarly  call  Imagination,  is  invested  witli 
the  power  of  creating  for  its^  ideas  inde- 
pendent of  the  senses,  each  idea  clothed  in  a 
loim  &brioated  by  the  imamnsiion,  and  be- 
coming an  cnterative  entity.  This  notion  ia  m 
far  favoured  by  modem  phniolofiiBtfl,  that 
Lincke  reports  a  case  where  the  eye  itself  was 
extirpated;  jet  the  citirpation  was  followed  by 
the  appearance  of  luminous  figures  before  the 
orbit.  And  again,  a  wooian,  stone  blind,  com- 
plained 'of  luminous  images,  with  pale  colours, 
before  her  eyes.'  Abercramhie  mentions  the 
case  *  of  a  lady  quite  bltod,  her  eyea  being  alio 
diso^Miisad  and  sunk,  who  never  walked  out 
without  seeing  a  little  dd  woman  in  a  red  cloak 
who  seemed  to  walk  before  her.'*  lour  favoa* 
rile  authority,  tbe  illustrione  MiiHer,  who  was 
hhnsetf  in  the  habit  of  '  seeing  different  images 
in  the  field  of  vision  when  he  lay  quietly- 
down  to  sleep,'  asserts  that  these  images  are 
not  merely  presented  to  the  fancy,  but  that 
even  '  tbe  images  of  dreams  are  rtalfy  un,' 
and   Uiat   'any    one  may  satisfy  bii^elf  of 


result  of  his  own  experience,  but  by  the  obser- 
vations made  by  Spinoza,  and  the  yet  higher 


*  La  Ma^  etrAatioIogie  dasi  rAotiquittf  et  on  *  Sbe  had  m  Qlndons  wb«n  within  doon^- 
Morsn-Ag*.  Pu  L.  F.  Al&ed  Mawy,  UmbM  de  AberciomUe  on  the  IntsUectnol  Fowsia,  p.  277. 
l-lutum.    P.X3S.  (ISth  edition.) 
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I    anthority  of  Aristotle,  who  seeounts  for  spw- 

I    tral  appearance  aa  iU  internal  aetirni  of  ilte 

tnue  of  triiion*     And  lltia  opinioD  is  faTOured 

I    by  Sir  David  Brewster,  whose  experience  leads 

him  tn  suggest  'that  the  Dbjecfs  of  mental  con' 

1    temptation  majr  be  seen  as  distinctly  as  external 

■    objects,  and  will  occupy  the  same  focal  position 

I    in  the  axis  of  vision  as  if  they  htd  been  formed 

I    by  the  agency  of  li^t.'    Be  this  as  it  may,  one 

;    fact  remains,  that  images  can  be  seen  cren  by 

I    the  blind  83  distinctly  and  as  vividly  as  you 

I     and  I  now  see  the  stream  below  our  feet  and 

the  opossums   at   pliy  njion  yonder  boug^. 

I    Let  us  come  next  to  sorae  remarkable  angges- 

I    tions  of  Lord  Bacon.    In  his  Natursl  History, 

I    treating  of  the  force  of  the  imagination,  and 

the  help  it  receives  '  by  one  man  working  -bv 

another,'  he  cites  an  instance  he  had  witnessed 

of  a  kind  of  juggler,  who  could  tell  a  person 

what  card  he  thoaght  of.    He  mentioned  this 

'  to  a  pretended  learned  man,  corious  in  such 

things,   and  this  sage  said  to  him,  '  It  is  not  the 

knowledge  of  the  man's  thoaght,  for  that  ia 

proper  to  God,  but  the  enforcing  of  a  thought 

upon  him,  and  binding  his  imagination  hr  a 

stronger,   bo  that  he  rould  think  of  no  other 

card.'   You  see  this  sage  anticipated  our  modem 

electro-biologists !     And  the  learned  man  then 


of  it,  or  bid  another  tell  it  V  '  He  bade  another 
tell  it,' answered  Lord  Bacon.  'I  thoaght  so,"  re- 
tomed  his  learned  acquaintance,  'fortheju^ler 
himself  could  not  have  pat  on  so  strong  an 
imagination ;  bnt  by  telling  the  card  to  the  other, 
who  believed  the  juggler  was  some  strange  man 
who  could  do  strange  tilings, — that  other  man 
canght  a  strong  imagination.'-j'  The  whde  story 
is  worth  reading,  because  Lord  Bacon  evidently 
thinks  it  conveys  a  guess  worth  examining.  *iid 
Lord  Bacon,  were  oe  now  living,  would  be  the 
man  to  solve  the  mysteries  that  branch  out  of  mes- 
merism or  (so  called)  spiritual  manifestation,  for 
he  would  not  pretend  to  despise  their  phenomena 
for  fear  of  hurting  his  reputation  for  good  sense. 
Bacon  then  goes  on  to  state  that  there  aio  three 


•  MiUler.Phfikdogjoft&i  Senna,  Bal^'atnos- 
UtioD,  pp.  1068-1396,  and  slMwhen.  Hr.  Bala,  in 
bi*  thoughtful  and  niggettive  work  on  the  Scniei 
ud  Intellect,  makes  laj  pawcrTiil  am  of  thus 
Btatementa  in  anpport  of  liia  propoBition,  which 
Faber  advaucei  in  other  words,  til  'the  ratiun  of 
the  carrons  curreati  ezactlj  on  their  old  track  in 
lavired  secsatloDs.' 

f  Perbapa  It  ig  for  the  naaon  nggteted  in  tbs 
text,  viz.  tint  the  msgician  reqairat  the  iatvpori. 
tion  of  a  third  InugliuIJoD  between  hia  own  and  that 
of  the  oonsultiog  bali*T«r,  that  anj  learned  adapt  in 
(h>  caHed)  magic  will  laTariablj  isIdn  (o  exhibit 
without  the  pieaencs  of  a  tbinl  pmon.  Uenca 
the  aulhor  of  Dtignie  et  Ritoel  de  la  Haale 
Magic,  {Hinted  at  Paris,  lSa2-S3— a  book  leu  is. 
markabls  tor  hi  learning  than  tor  tba  •aniat  belief 
of  a  scholar  of  oar  own  iaj  hk  the  realitf  of  the  act 
of  which  ba  racordi  Hia  history — indsts  much  on 
the  oecesalty  of  rigidly  obeervlng  Le  Twnaire,  ia 
tlMimmber  of  penonawhoaMlK  in  an  •nchaut^r'a 


wa^tofortify  theiniagination.  '  First, authority 
denved  from  belief  in  an  art  and  in  tbe  man 
who  exercises  it;  secondly,  means  to  qoicken  | 
and  corroborate  the  imagination;  thirdly,  meana  | 
to  repeat  and  re&eah  it.  For  the  second  and  | 
the  t^ird  ha  refers  to  the  practices  of  ma^ic;  : 
and  ^oeeeda  afterwards  to  state  on  what  things  ' 
imagination  has  most  force  ;  'upon  thing)  tt^t 


affections  as  move  lightest 
— in  love,  in  fear,  in  irresolution.  And,  adds 
Bacon,  earnestly,  in  a  veir  differant  spirit  from 
that  which  dictates  to  the  sa^  of  our  time 
tlie  philosophy  of  rejecting  without  trial  that 
iriiich  belongs  to  the  Marrelloas,  'and  wjiatso- 
erer  ia  of  this  kind,  shoold  be  fhorougkig  inqmrvd 
inUi.'  And  this  great  founder  or  renovator  of 
the  sober  inductive  system,  of  inveati^tiou,  even 
90  hi  leaves  it  a  mittec  of  gpecalative  inqniiy 
whether  imagination  m^  not  besopowecfnlth^ 
it  oan  aotoaU;  operate  aponaplantitbatheaays, 
'  1%is  likewise  tho>nld  b«  nuKb  upon  plants,  aod 
that  diligently,  as  if  yon  should  tell  a  man  that 
sach  a  tree  would  die  this  year,  and  mil  him,  at 
these  and  theoe  times,  to  go  onto  it  aod  see  how 
it  thrivetL'  I  presume  that  no  philosopher  has 
followed  sach  recommendatioDB ;  had  some  great 
philosopher  done  so,  posaiblr  we  should  by  this 
time  know  all  the  secrete  of  what  is  popularly 
called  witchcraft." 

And  as  faber  here  pansed  there  came  a 
strange  laogh  from  the  fautastio  she  oak-tiee 
overhanging  the  atream — a  wild,  impish  laugh. 

"  Foon !  it  is  but  the  great  kingSsher,  the  ; 
langhiiur  Urd  of  the  Australian  bush,"  said  : 
JuUns  f  aber,  amused  at  nty  stArt  of  snperxtitious    '  i 

We  walked  on  for  some  minutes  in  moaing  11 

silence,  and  the  nide  log  hut  in  which  my  wise  | 

companion  had  his  home  otune  in  view;  the  :1 

flocks  graiing  on  ondnlous  pastures,  the  kine  il 

drinking  at  a  wateroourae  fringed  by  the  slender  1 1 

gun-trees;   and  a  few  fidds,  laborio&sl^  won  li 

from  the  iozuiioBt  ^aaS'laod,  lippUng  with  the  ,  i 

I  halted,  and  said,  "Hest  here  for  a  few  mo- 
Menti,  till  I  ^tber  up  the  octttclusiona  to  which     [ 
yonr  apeoulatire  reasoning  seenu  to  invite  ma." 

We  sat  done  on  a  rocky  cta^,  half  mantled  by  I 
luxuriant  creepers  with  vermilion  buds.  |> 

"From  the  guesses,"  aoiii  1,  "whicll  you  jj 
have  drawn  from  the  erudition  of  others  and 

{our  own  ingenious  and  reflective  inductions, 
oollttot  this  soluttOD  of  the  myHteries,  hj 
which  the  experience  I  gain  &om  my  senaes 
conibun^  all  the  dogmas  approved  by  my 
judgment.  To  the  mtionnL  conjectores  by 
which,  when  we  first  convened  on  the  morveu 
that  perplexed  me,  jou  aacdbed  to  my  imagina- 
tion, predisposed  by  mental  excitement,  physical 
fatigue,  or  derangement,  and.  a  oDocnrrence  of 
singular  events  tending  to  strmgUien  such  pre< 
dispoaiticn, — the  pbanlasnual  impreuions  pnj- 
duoed  on  my  senses ;  to  these  conjectures  vou 
now  add  a  new  one,  more  startbng  and  less 
ajlmiH^  by  sober  physiologists,    you  concein 
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it  powble  tbat  persona  endowed  witli  s  rare  tuid 
peculiac  temperameat  oan  so  operate  on  the 
imagiDition,  and,  throogh  the  inu^iniitioD,  on 
the  senses  of  others,  as  to  exceed  even  the 
powers  aacribed  to  the  practitioners  oC  nea- 
merism  and  electro-bioloej,  and  giie  a  certain 
fonndatioQ  of  truth  to  the  old  tales  of  magic 
and  mtclicraft.  You  implj  that  Margrave  ma; 
be  a  person  thus  gifted,  aod  hence  the  infiaence 
he  unqaestionablj  exercised  over  Lilian,  and 
over,  perliaps,  lesa  innocent  agents,  charmed  or 
impelled  b?  his  will.  And  not  discarding,  as  I 
own  I  should  hare  been  originallj  induced  to  do, 
the  queries  or  suggestions  adventured  by  Bacon 
in  hja  discursive  speculations  on  Nature,  to  wit 
'that  there  be  man;  things,  some  of  them 
animate,  that  operate  upon  the  spirits  of  n 
bj  secret  sjmpath;  and  antipath;,'  and  to  which 
Bacon  gave  the  quaint  name  of  'Imaginants;' 
ao  even  that  wand,  of  which  I  have  described  to 
jou  the  mag^c-like  effects,  maj  have  had  pro- 
perties communicated  to  it  by  which  it  performs 
the  work  of  the  magician,  as  mesmerjats  preteud 
that  some  substance  mesmerised  bj  them  can 
act  on  tlie  patient  as  seosiblj  as  if  it  were  the 
mesmeriser  himself.  Do  I  state  your  supposi- 
tions correctlj  f" 

"  £bs  I  always  rememberinK  that  they  are  ouly 
soppoaitions,  uid  volnnteerM.  with  the  utmost 
diffidence.  Bnt  since,  thus  seated  in  the  early 
wilderness,  we  permit  oureelvea  the  indulgence 
of  child-like  gness,  ma;  it  not  be  possible,  apart 
from  the  doubtful  question  whether  a  man  can 
commouicate  to  an  mammate  material  substance 
a  power  to  act  upon  the  mind  or  imagiziatii 
another  man — may  it  not,  I  aay,  be  possible 
that  such  a  aufastance  may  contain  in  itself  such 
a  virtue  or  property  potent  over  certain  coi 
stilations,  thougn  not  crer  all.  For  instance,  it 
m  my  experience  that  the  common  bazel-waod  will 
atrancly  aSect  some  nervous  temperaments, 
thoiupi  wholly  without  effect  on  others.  I  re- 
member ayoung  girl  who,haTing  taken  up  a  hazel 
stick  freshly  out,  could  not  lelaz  her  h 
■nd  when  it  was  wrenched  away  from  her  by 
force  was  Irresistibly  attracted  towarda  it,  repos- 
sessed herself  of  it,  and,  after  holding  it  a  few 
minutes,  was  cast  into  a  kind  of  trance  in  which 
she  beheld  phantasmal  visions.  Mentioning  this 
carious  case,  which  I  auppoied  nuique,  to  a 
learned  brother  of  our  profession,  he  told  me  that 
he  had  known  other  inslanoea  of  the  effect  of  the 
haiel  upon  nervous  temperaments  in  persona  of 
both  sexes.  Possibly  Lt  waa  some  sucu  peculiar 
property  in  the  hazel  that  made  it  the  wood 
selected  for  the  old  divining  rod.  A^u,  we 
know  that  the  bay-tree  or  laurel  was  dedicated 
to  the  oracular  Pytliian  Apollo,  Now  wherever, 
in  the  old  world,  we  find  that  the  learning  of 
the  priests  enabled  them  to  exhibit  exceptional 

Sheoomena  which  imposed  upon  popular  ere- 
olity,  there  was  a  something  or  otlier  which  it 
is  worth  a  philosopher's  wliile  to  explore.  And, 
accordingly,  I  always  suspected  that  lAere  waa 
in  the  laurel  some  property  favourable  to  ecstatic 
vision  in  highly  impressionable  temj>eraments. 
Uj  aiupioion,  a  few  years  ago,  was  joatiSed  by 


the  experience  of  a  German  physician  who  had 
under  his  care  a  cataleptic  or  ecstatic  patient, 
and  who  assured  me  that  he  found  nothing  in 
this  patient  BO  stimulated  the  Jitafe  of  'sleep- 
waking,'  or  so  disposed  that  state  to  indnlge 
in  the  liallucinationa  of  prevision,  aj  the  berry 
of  the  laurel.*  Well,  we  do  not  know  what 
this  wand  that  produced  a  seemingly  magical 
effect  upon  jou  was  really  composed  of.  You 
did  not  notice  the  metal  employed  in  the  wire 
which  you  say  communicated  a  thrill  to  the 
sensitive  nerves  in  the  palm  of  the  band.  Ton 
cannot  tell  how  far  it  mi^ht  have  been  the 
vehicle  of  aome  fluid  force  in  nature.  Or  still 
morepcobaWv,  whether  the  pores  of  your  handin- 
sensibly  imbibed,  and  communicated  to  the  brain, 
aome  of  those  powerful  narcotios  from  whidi 
the  Boudbista  and  the  Arabs  make  unguents 
that  induce  visionary  hallucinations,  and  in 
which  substances  undetected  in  the  hollow  of 
the  wand,  or  the  handle  of  tlie  irand  itself, 
might  be  steeped.-j"  One  thing  we  do  know, 
viz.  that  amongst  the  ancients,  and  especially 
in  the  East,  the  coustructiou  of  wauds  for 
magical  purposes  was  no  common-place  mecha- 
nical craft  but  a  special  and  secret  art  appro- 
priated to  men  who  cultivated  with  assiduity  all 
that  was  then  known  of  natural  science  in  order 
t«  extract  from  it  agencies  that  might  appear 
supernatural  Possibly,  then,  the  rods  or  wands 
of  the  East,  and  of  which  Scripture  makes 
mention,  were  framed  upon  some  principles 
of  which  we  in  our  da;  are  very  natuwll; 
iguorant,  since  we  do  not  ransack  science  for 
the  same  secreta.  And  thus  in  the  selection  ot 
preparation  of  the  material  empbyed,  mainly 
consisted,  whatever  ma;  be  referafate  to  naturu 
philosophical  causes,  in  the  antique  science  of 
Rhahdomancy,  or  divination  and  enchantment 
by  wands.  The  staff  or  wand  of  which  you  tell 
me,  waa,  you  say,  made  of  iron  or  steel  and 
tipped  with  crystal.  Possibly  iron  and  crystal 
do  really  contain  some  properties  not  hitherto 
scientifically  analysed,  and  only,  indeed,  poten- 
tial over  exceptional  temperament^  which  ma; 
account  for  the  fact  that  ii-on  and  crystal  have 
been  favourites  with  all  professed  mvatics,  an- 
cient and  moderu.  Tiie  Betphic  Pythoness  had 
her  iron  tripod,  Meamer  his  iron  bed;  and 
man;  persons,  indispntablv  honest,  cannot  gaie 
long  upon  a  ball  of  crystal  but  what  the;  begin 

4. visions.    I  suspect  that  a  philosophicni 

for  such  seemingly  preternatural  effects  of 
crystal  and  iron  will  be  found  in  comicxion  with 
the  extreme  impresaioQability  to  changes  in  tem- 
perature which  is  the  characteristic  both  of 
crystal  and  iron.  But  if  these  materials  do  con- 
tain certain  powers  over  exceptional  conslitu- 
,■.__  —  J .  — :__  jjj  ^  supernatural,  but  at 


graatti^  that  your 


a  natural  phenomenon." 
"  Stil!,'^  said  I,  "evei 


*  I  mtj  add  that  Dr.  Kerner  iastuicM  tb«  effect 
of  Imrel-lMrrus  on  the  Scataia  oC  Frsvant,  corra- 
eponding  with  thU  aMMIAl  by  Julias  Babei  ia  iba 
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explaiutoi;  liypotliesm  fait  or  approach  the  troth 
— still  wliat  a  terrible  poirer  jou  irould  assign 
to  mac's  nil!  over  men's  reason  and  deeds  1" 

"Han's  will,"  answered  Faber,  "baa  over 
men's  deeds  and  reason,  habitual  and  dailj, 
power  infinitely  greater,  aod,  wlien  nnconnter- 
balanced,  infinitel;  more  dangerous  than  that 
which  superstition  exa^^rates  in  magic.  Uan's 
wil!  movea  a  war  tliat  decimates  a  race,  and 
leaves  behind  it  calamities  little  less  dire  than 
slaDghtet.  KUn's  will  frames,  but  it  also  oar- 
mpta  laws ;  exalts,  bnt  also  demoralises  opi- 
nion ;  sets  the  world  mad  with  fanaticism,  as 
often  as  it  curbs  the  heart's  fierce  instincts  by 
the  wisdom  of  brotherlite  mercy.  You  reroft 
at  the  exceptional,  lifflit«d  swaj  over  some  two 
or  three  indiYiduals  wbioh  the  arts  of  a  sorcerer 
(if  sorcerer  there  be)  can  effect ;  and  yet,  at  the 
very  moment  in  which  jou  were  perplexed  and 
appalled  bj  such  swaj,  or  by  yonr  reluctant 
belief  in  it,  tout  will  was  devising  an  engine 
to  unsettle  tne  reason  and  wither  tbe  hopes  of 

"  Mt  will !    What  engine  ?" 

"  A  book  conceired  by  your  intelleot,  adorned 
by  your  learning,  and  directed  by  your  will  to 
steal  from  the  minds  of  other  men  their  per- 
suasion of  the  soul's  everlasting  Hereafter." 

I  bowed  my  head,  and  felt  myself  grow  pale. 

"And  if  we  accept  Bacon's  uieory  of  'secret 
sympathy,'  or  the  plainer  physiological  maxim 
that  tliere  must  be  in  the  imagination,  morbidly 
impressed  by  the  will  of  anather,  some  trains  of 
idea  in  affinity  with  such  influence  and  prein- 
cliQed  to  rcceiTC  it,  no  magician  could  warp  you 
to  evil,  except  through  thoughts  that  theoiselres 
went  astray.  Grant  that  the  Margrave,  who  still 
haunts  your  mind,  did  really,  by  some  occult, 
sinister  magnetism,  guide  the  maOTnau  to  murder 
— did  influence  the  servant  woman's  vulgar  desire 
to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  her  ill-fated  master — 
or  the  old  maid's  covetous  wish  and  enTious  mtt- 
lignity — what  could  this  awful  magioian  do  more 
than  any  common-place  guilty  adviser,  to  a  mind 
predisposed  to  accept  the  advice  f" 

"You  foiget  one  example  which  destroys 
your  argument— the  spell  wliich  this  mysterious 
uaciualor  could  cast  upon  a  creature  so  pure 
from  all  guilt  as  Lilian  !" 

"  Will  you  fo^ive  me  if  1  answer  frankly  F" 

"Speak." 

"Your  Lilian  is  epotlcBS  and  pare  as  yoo 
deem  her,  and  the  fascination,  therefore,  at- 
tetnpts  no  lure  through  a  sinful  desire ;  it 
btcods  with  ita  attraction  no  sentiment  of 
affection  untrue  to  yourself  Nay,  it  is  jus- 
tice to  your  Lilian,  and  may  be  a  meUncuoly 
comfort  to  you,  to  state  my  conviotion,  based 
on  the  answers  my  questions  have  drawn  from 
her,  that  you  were  never  more  cherished  by  her 
loTO  than  when  that  love  seemed  to  forsake  yon. 
Her  imagination  impressed  her  with  the  illu- 
sion that  through  your  love  for  her  you  were 
threatened  with  a  great  peril.  What  seemed 
the  levity  of  her  desertion  was  the  devotion  of 
self-sacrince.  And,  in  her  strange,  dream-ted 
wanderings,  do  not  think  that  she  was  consdoua 


of  tbe  fascination  you  impute  to  this  myste^ 
rious  Margrave;  in  her  belief,  it  was  your  own 
guardian  angel  that  guided  her  steps,  and  her 
pilgrimage  was  ordained  to  disarm  the  foe  that 
menaced  you,  and  dissolve  the  spell  that  divided 
her  life  from  vours !  But  had  she  not  long 
before  this  wilfully  prenared  herself  to  be  so 
deceived  P  Had  not  her  fancies  been  deliberately 
encouraged  to  dwelt  remote  from  the  duties 


crush  all  llie  walls  that  they  crown.  With  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  illustration,  Hume  says  of  the 
dreamers  of  '  hrigiit  fancies,'  '  that  they  may  be 
compared  to  those  angels  whom  the  Scriptures  re- 
present as  covering  tneir  eyes  with  their  wings.' 
Had  you  been,  like  my  nephew,  a  wrestler  for 
bread  vrith  the  wilderness,  what  helpmate  would 
your  Lilian  have  been  to  yonp  How  often 
would  you  have  cried  out  in  justifiable  anger, 
'  I,  son  of  Adam,  am  on  earth  not  in  paramse. 
Oh,  that  my  Eve  were  at  home  on  my  hearth, 
and  not  in  tbe  skies  with  the  seraphs !'  No 
Ibrgrave,  I  venture  to  say,  could  have  sus- 
pended the  healthful  affections,  or  charmed  into 
danger  the  wide-awake  soul,  of  my  Amy.  Whrn  . 
she  rooks  in  its  cradle  tbe  babe  Ihe  young 
parents  entrusts  to  her  heed — when  she  catla 
the  kine  to  the  milking,  the  chicks  to  their 
com— when  she  but  flits  through  my  room  to 
renew  the  flowers  on  tbe  stana,  or  range  in 
neat  order  tbe  books  that  I  read— no  spell  on 
her  fancy  could  lead  her  a  step  from  the  range 
of  lier  provident  cares '.  At  day  she  is  contented 
to  be  on  the  common-place  earth ;  at  evening, 
she  and  I  knock  together  at  the  one  door  of 


I  looked  up  as  the  old  man  paused,  and  in  the 
limpid  clearness  of  the  Australian  atmosphere,  I 
saw  tbe  child  be  thus  praised  standing  by  Uie 
garden-gate,  looking  towards  us,  and,  though 
still  distant,  she  seemed  near.  I  felt  wroth 
with  her.  My  heart  so  cherished  my  harmless,  de- 
fenceless T ■'"»",  that  I  was  jealous  of  the  praise 
taken  from  her  to  be  bestowed  on  another. 

"  Each  of  us,"  said  I,  coldly,  "  has  his  or  bw 
own  nature,  aud  the  uses  harmonious  to  that 
nature's  idiosyncrasy.  The  world,  I  grant, 
would  get  on  very  ill  if  women  were  not,  more 
or  less,  actively  useful  and  quietly  good,  liks 
your  Amv.  But  the  world  would  lose  standards 
that  exalt  and  refine,  if  no  woman  were  per- 
mitted to  gain,  through  the  indulgence  of 
fancy,  thoughts  exquisite  as  those  wliic)t  my 
Lilian  conceived,  wTiile  thought,  alas,  flowed 
out  of  fajicy.  I  do  not  wound  you  by  citing 
your  Amy  as  a  type  of  t)ie  mediocre.  I  do  not 
claim  for  Liliau  the  rank  we  accord  to  the  type 
of  genius.  But  both  are  alike  to  such  types  in 
this :  viz.  that  the  uses  of  mediocrity  are  for  every- 
day life,  and  the  uses  of  genius,  amidst  a  thousand 
mistakes  which  mediocrity  never  oommits,  an 
to  suf^i^t  and  perpetuate  ideas  wliich  laise  the 
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•tuidftrd  of  the  mediooie  to  a  nobler  level. 
HwTB  wtrnld  be  fewer  Awp  in  life  if  there  -rm 
to  Lilian !  as  there  irere  vonld  be  far  iewti 
mod  men  of  sense  if  there  vere  no  ernag 
oreBmer  of  geninsi" 

"  Ton  bb;  well,  Allen  Feuwiok.  And  who 
ahonld  be  so  indiUgeat  to  the  vtgf^s  of  the 
imagination  as  the  philoso^heiH  who  iat^t 
TOW  youth  to  doabt  eierjthing  in  the  Maker's 
•fiut  of  ereation  which  oould  not  be  mathemati- 
callj  proTed.  "The  human  mind,'  sud  Lulhec, 
'is  lilie  a  dronkard  on  borseback;  pTop  it  □□ 
one  side,  and  it  falls  on  the  other.'  Bo  the  man 
1^0  is  Jtmoit  too  eiiUghtened  to  baliere  in.  a  pe»- 
■Bnt's  teligioo,  is  dweya  auie  to  set  cp  sowie  iinne 
•nperstilioD  of  his  own.  Open  oiognphieal 
Wnmea  iriieiever  ;on  please,  and  the  oian  who 
bas  BO  bitii  in  relinoo,  is  a  man  wbo  ha«  hith 
in  a  nightmare.  Bee  tiiat  trpe  of  the  elwant 
Me^ioe — Loid  Herbert,  of  Cherbnij,  He  is 
wntin^  a  book  against  Rerclation;  be  asks  a 
sign  from  heavec  to  tell  him  if  his  book  is 
■pprored  b;  bis  Maker,  and  the  man  wko 
caimot  beliere  in  the  miieclea  perfonsed  bj 
kie  Bariovr,  ffmrely  tells  «a  of  a  miraole 
TOUofaaafed  to  hanaett.  TaJce  tlie  hardest  and 
strongest  intellect  which  t^  hardest  ami 
■tiongest  race  of  mankind  erer  sohooled  and 
■ocomplished.  See  the  greatest  of  great  men, 
the  gnat  Julius  Oxsai  i  Fubliclj  he  asserts  in 
the  Senate  tlitt  the  immortalitj  of  the  eont  is 
a  ndn  chimera.  He  professes  the  creed  whioh 
ItoBMn  TDluptnanes  deduced  &om  Hpicurai, 
and  denies  all  dinne  iaterferenoe  in  the  afhiis 
of  thei  earth.  A  great  antWit;  for  the  mate- 
nalisti — the  J  have  Done  gteatef  i  The;  can  show 
on  their  side  no  intelled:  eqnal  lo  Otesar'a  !  and 
yet  this  magnificent  free-thinkn-,  rejecting  a  soul 
and  a  Deit j,  hsbituallj,  on  entoiiig  his  eharint, 
nnittered  a  charm  ;  crawled  ob  his  knees  np 
the  steps  of  a  temple  to  propitiate  the  sbstrwtion 
oslled  Nemeeis ;  and  did  not  croas  the  linbicon 
lijt  he  had  consolted  the  omeas.  What  does 
all  this  prove  F— «  verj  simple  troth.  Man  bae 
some  instdncte  with  the  brtitea;  for  instanee, 
hunger  and  sesoal  love.  Usn  has  one  instinct 
peomiar  to  '^'^v^,  fomid  uuTeriiUj  (or  with 
alibied  ezceptiona  in  ravage  states  so  rare,  that 
the;  do  not  aSect  the  general  law*)— an  instinot 


•  I[  Beems  Bitcemely  doabtful  wlietber  tho  veiy 
f^  instancea  In  wfaicb  it  bu  been  suerted  that  a 
■BTSge  net  bag  been  found  withoot  ttct^nhion  of  a 
Ddty  und  ■  fiitare  strie  would  bear  narchiDg  exa- 
mination. Il  la  Kt  forth,  for  eismplc,  ia  mest  of 
the  popalir  wDiks  on  Anstralia,  tlut  the  Aastra- 
lisD  tsvigea  bave  no  notion  of  a  IMty  or  s  Hoe- 
■Aer,  that  liuy  ai\j  worablp  ■  lieiil,  or  evil  ^rit. 
This  SHamptlDa,  tbough  muli  more  pemmpUiiilj, 
•ad  t^  a  gieatei  number  ot  writeia  tluui  asf  ■imilar 
Oos  regarding  otber  ssvigeg,  ia  akogether  BrroiiKioi, 
and  bu  no  other  foundation  thsn  tho  ignorance  ol 
tba  writers.  The  Australian  savages  recogniie  a 
Deit;,  butUeii  too  anguet  fori  ninia  In  tfadr  oirn 
langaage;  in  EngUib  the;  call  Him  The  Great 
Hsster— an  sxpreirfon  i;Tion;moug  with  "  The 
Qteat  Lord."    The;  believe  ia  ■  hsnaflar  of  etflraal 
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of  an  invisifale  power  witboot  this  earth,  and  of   1 
a  li£e  beyond   the  grave,  which  that  power    i 
voucbaafes  to  bis  qitrit.     Sut  the  best  of  tu    : 
oannot  violate  an  iuslinot  with  impunity.    Be-    I 
sist  hunger  as  bng  as  jhm.  can,  anit  rather  Una    I 
die  of  starvatioa,  ;oiU'  inslioct  will  make  jou  a    I 
catmib^;  resist  love  when  vovth  and  n&ture 
impti  to  it,  and   wh^  pathologist   does  not 
track  one  broad  path  into  madness  or  crime? 
So  with  the  noUest  instinct  of  all.    Reject  the    I 
internal    conviction    b;    whi<^    the    grandest    I 
thinkers   have    eaootioned     the    hope    of   the 
humblest  Christian,  and  von  are  servile  at  imce 
to  some  faith  inconceivBDlf  more  liard  to  be-    I 
jieve.    The  imsginstion  will  not  be  witlibeld 
from  its  yearning  for  vistas   beyond  the  walls 
of  the  fle^  and  the  span  of  the  prceent  hour. 
Philosophy  itself,  in  rejecting    tlie    healthful 
(reods  t?  which  man  nnds  his  safesuards  in 
sober  prayer,  and  his  guide  through  the  wilder- 
ness of  visionar;  doaU,  invents  systems  com- 
pared to  which,  the  mysteries  of  theology  are 
simple.     Suppose    an;   man   of    strong,    plain 
understanding  hnd  never  heard  of  a  Peity  like 
Him  whom  we  Cliristians  adore,  then  ask  this 
man  which  be  can  file  better  oompreheod  in  his 
mind,  and  accept  as  snatumlfmlh,  viz.  the  simple 
Christianityof  your  shepherd  or  the  Pantheism  of 
SpinozaF    Flaoe  before  an  accomplished  critic 
(who  comes  with  a  perfectly  unprejudieed  mind 
to  either  inquiir),  first,  the  argiments  of  David 
Hume  against  tho  Gospel  miracles,  and  then  the 
metaphysical  crotchets  of  David  Hume  himself. 
This    subtle   philosopher,   not    content,   willi 
Berkeley,  to  get  rid  of  matter-^iot  content, 
with  Coadillac,  to  get  rid  of  spirit  or  mind — 

Cceeds  to  a  miracle  greater  than  any  his  Uakw 
yet  Touclisafcd  to  reveal  He,  being  then 
aHve  and  in  the  act  of  writing,  gets  rid  Si  him- 
self altogether.  Nay,  he  eonfessea  he  cannot 
reason  with  any  one  who  is  stupid  enough  to 
think  he  has  a  selt  His  words  are  ;  '  What  we 
call  a.  mind  is  nothing  bitt  a  heap  or  coUeetion 
of  different  ptieeptions  or  ol^ects  united  to- 
gether by  certain  relations,  and  supposed,  tho)^ 
fidsely,  to  be  endowed  with  peiiect  simplicitT 
and  identity.  If  any  one  npon  serious  aud 
candid  reflection  tbi^  he  has  a  different  no- 
tion of  himself,  I  must  confess  I  can  reason 
with  him  no  longer.'  Certainly  I  would  rather 
believe  all  the  ghost  stories  upon  record,  than 
fadieve  that  I  am  not  even  a  ghost,  disUnct  and 
apart  from  the  peroepttons  conveyed  to  me,  no 
matter  how— just  as  I  am  distinct  and  apart 
from  the  fumiiure  in  my  room,  no  mattia  whe- 
ther I  found  it  there  or  whether  I  bonght  it. 
If  some  old  cosmogonist  aaked  you  to  oeheve 
that  the  primitive  canse  of  tiie  solar  system 
was  not  to  be  traced  to  a  Divine  Intelligence, 
bat  to  a  nebniofiity,  ongiuiJly  so  difiiise  that  its 
extstenoe  can  with  difficulty  be  concaved,  and 
that  the  oiifftn  of  tlie  present  ayslem  of  organized 
beings  emudl;  dispensed  with  the  agency  of  a 
Creative  mind,  and  could  be  referred  to  molecules 
formed  in  the  water  by  the  power  of  attraclicoi, 
till,  by  modifications  of  cellulsr  tissue  in  the 
gisduid  l^»e  of  ages,  one  mouad  became  ta 


Sttec  and  Mtothei  a  Uan — would  yon  not  aay 
w  coeni<^«n;  ooold  soutxl;  We  misled  the 
hum  FT*  undertbuiduig  eTfiu  in  the  rarlioat  d&wQ 
of  bpeculatire  inauiiyP  let  snch  are  tbe  hj- 
potheses  to  wM<^  tSe  desiie  to  ^ulosophiw 
away  that  simple  propositioa  of  a  Dirine  First 
C^use,  which  everj  child  can  comprehend,  led 
two  (k  the  greatest  geniuses  and  profonndeat 
leaaouen  of  modem  times,  La  Place  and  La 
Ularek*  Certainlj,  the  more  jon  examine 
those  arch  pUautauoatroiists,  the  philosophers, 
who  would  leave  nowng  in  the  univene  but 
their  own  dBlaai'>nii  tbe  more  joni  intellectual 
pride  maj  be  hamUed.  The  wQdeet  phenomena 
which  have  startled  joa,  are  not  more  extrava- 
Bant  thao  the  pave  e^danations  which  intel- 
lectual piesomption  Bdventuieis  on  the  elements 
of  oar  own  organism  and  the  relations  between 
the  world  of  matter  and  tbe  world  of  ideas." 

Here  our  conTersatiflu  stopped,  for  Amj  had 
now  joined  us,  and,  looking  up  to  replj,  I  saw 
tbe  child's  iunooent  face  between  me  and  the 
furrowed  brow  of  the  old  man. 


KITES. 

It  jvt  inn  tbe  head  of  ai 
into  Its  thorax,  jbq  will  (Atain  ttte  skajw  of  e 
spider ;  and  if  jou  shore  the  abdomen  vio  the 
otiier  end  of  the  tiioiu,  the  result  will  be  Mme- 
tbing  of  the  foim  of  a  mite.  AitJMMgh,  wbta 
Toutig,  eonie  of  them  hare  (nilj  six  laga,  kdnU 
mites,  like  ^1  ^e  spider  gronp,  lutw  afarays 
Nght  lega,  i^eh  u<e  gmonlh  ooi^Kwed  of 
•even  tntae  or  less  distinf;«ishMlB  artwolationa. 
The  last  articulatioD,  jout,  or  segmoi^  wbieh 
maj  be  called  tbe  foot,  IB  fonuslied  witb  a  ooaple 
of  movrtle  ho4^  foldioK  baekwaid  into  - 
srooFVB  or  socket  a^ipted  to  Kceive  tkcn.  D 
het  of  tbe  mites  ere  aa  nriow  as  thtdr  ia«tiBd 
The  foet  <4  the  toa^iiBg  mites  are  dilated ;  the 
feet  of  the  swiauun^  mites  an  oiiiated;  tbe 
feet  of  the  ranning  miles  are  lone  and  slsoder: 
tte  feet  of  the  weamg  mite*  are  bristled;  and 
tbe  parasitic  or  near-bread  mites  are  provided 
wUh  broad  ntMibnike*,  like  discs,  stalks,  or 
suckers,  wherew^  thej  stick  tbesasdrea  upmi 
their  Tictims. 


ET, 


Han;  kinds  of  mites  an  blind.    I  woald 
the  fart  more  eomaQj  bj  aai' 


tbej 
:  no  ejes.    listened  upon  t£eii  tooS,  the; 

b  ate  DO  need  of  eves  to  goide  them  when  seaich- 
I    bgrorit.    TheHebrewDameoftheseoteatoies 

(oiDnitn)  oomcs  fiom  a  root  agniffii 
I    eatahlish,  aod   tbeae   ticks    lodge 

firml;  in  man  and  in  beast,  soigmg  themaelns 
'    vith  blood  and  joiee*.    I^.  Adam  Clark  ssts  of 

the  cinnim.orAcaivsBaDgais^us,  that  it  is  the 
I  fixed  or  eatablisbed  insect,  permitting  itself  to 
:  be  torn  to  pieces  rather  thui  withdraw  its  hold 
:  and  Uterall;  burying  its  kead  and  trunk  in  the 
I    flesh  <tf  its  prej. 

<        The  iutrumcDts,  ordinarily  odkd  mandiUes, 
I    have  in  some  kinds  of  mite*  the  form  of  pi 


the;  have  in  otiiers  tbe  shape  of  lauceti ;  and  in 
some  the^  resemble  atjleta.  Thej  can  pierce 
and  cat  wAb  them.  The  instruments  are  some- 
times free,  aometimea  sheathed,  and  sometiines 
eoxered.  The  minuteness  of  the  mites,  which 
is  the  very  meaning  of  their  English  name,  has 
made  the  dissection  and  dlsorimmation  of  their 
internal  anatomy  extremely  difScult,  even  to 
skilful  anatomiats  using  t!te  best  microscopes. 
An  eminent  French  uaturalist,  not  being  able  lo 
perceive  the  gullet,  stomach,  and  intestinea  of 
two  species  of  nutes  (Tromhidium  aad  Limno- 
charesj,  having  examined  these  specimens  when 
these  saoka  were  empty,  said  he  could  distin- 
guish a  cylindrical  puamix  or  opening  to  the 
gullet,  with  diatinct  walls  containing  numerous 
nioscolar  fibres  to  enlarge  it  and  aid  suction, 
but  be  could  not  see  either  tesopha^,  stomach, 
or  intestines.  The  food,  the  blood,  and  juices 
of  animals  and  plants  was  therefore,  he  stated, 
lodged  in  mere  voids  or  Ucunarj  spaces,  ex- 
tending throughout  tbe  whole  of  the  oody,  and 
even  iuto  tbe  oases  of  the  legs.  But  more  care- 
ful observations  have  shown  the  error  of  these 
views.  When  thev  are  empty,  owing  to  the 
thinness,  these  walls  may  escape  observation, 
but  when  they  are  full  (f  solid  food,  says  Mr. 
Siebotd,  they  may  be  recognised  even  in  the 
smallest  species.  A  good  wot  of  preparing 
minute  animals  of  this  kind  for  examinatioD 
under  tbe  microacope  is  to  give  them  coloured 
food.  The  parts  of  the  mouth  and  legs  which 
form  the  cbsracteni  of  tbe  species,  are  obtained 
by  crushing  the  mites  upon  a  slide,  washing 
away  the  exuding  matters  with  a  solution  ^ 
potash  and  acetic  acid,  drving  them,  and  then 
immersins  them  in  Canada  oalsam.  The  pincer, 
lancet,  and  stylet  mouths,  and  ttie  dilated,  cili- 
ated, slender,  and  bristled  feet^  the  eyeless 
heads,  and  adhesive  membranes  can,  when  thus 

C pared,  be  preserved  and  shown  ^tinctly  and 
utifully. 

liites  are  found  everywhere.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  where  they  are  not  to  be  met 
with,  or  to  enumerate  ell  the  habitats  in  which 
they  have  been  discovered.  The  study  of  them 
is  (or  from  complete,  only  began,  in  feet,  and 
they  have  been  grouped  as  those  with  a  trans- 
verse furrow  (AcanJ ;  and  those  without  a 
transverse  funww  (Tyroglrphi).  l^iose  without 
claws  and  with  brbtles  (Trichodactyli) ;  those 
with  bristlj  proj  eetiona  on  their  body  (Psoroptes) ; 
and  those  with  long  bristles  upon  their  iiina  legs 
(Sarcoptes),  The  powder  in  English  cheese 
consiata  of  tbe  eggs  of  Acarus  domesticus ;  and 
the  powd^  in  the  Dutch  and  Qruyire  cheese  of 
the  eggs  of  Aoaros  longior.  The  two-tailed 
acarus  (A  bicaudatus)  occoia  upon  ostrich 
feathers.  This  fact  may  be  partly  explained  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  ostrich  feathers  of 
commerce  are  not  obtained  from  tbe  wild  birds 
of  the  sandy  deserts,  whose  feathers  are  torn  and 
ragged,  but  from  tbe  tame  birds,  kept  in 
sUbtes  for  the  sake  of  their  feathers.  The 
Hebrews  called  the  female  ostrich  the  daughter 
of  vociferation,  and  the  Greeks  c^ed  the  os- 
trich the  camel  bird,  and  t^e  noise  and  fleet- 
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nesa,  vlth  the  ^nivering  of  their  expanded 
winKS,  rematlced  m  the  tame  bird,  with  other 
cbaracteristics  of  the  ostrich,  making  her  in- 
capable of  cootinuoua  incubation,  may  be  re- 
ferable to  the  peculiar  tick  which  infests  her 
fai.fanied  feather.  During  the  heat  of  night 
she  aits  upon  her  eegi  like  a  good  mother,  to 
protect  them  from  tlie  effects  of  the  diminished 
tempemture,  hut  during  the  day,  urged  by  hun- 
ger to  search  for  reptiles  as  food,  and  oy  the 
uritation  o(  acari — 

She  fleei, 
yrith  mpid  flp«ed, 
le  hunter  and  his  Bteed. 
As  Acarus  bicaudatus  infests  the  feathers  of  the 
ostricli,  Acarua  cursor  occora  in  the  feathers  of 
the  owl,  and  there  is  a  species  called  Acarus 
pluDiiger,  because  it  is  found  upon  feathery  haira ; 
pigeons,  aparrowa,  and  grouse  also  have  species 
peculiar  to  themselves.  There  are  not  merely 
species  which  affect  cheese,  there  are  kinds  pecu- 
liar to  £our,  to  figs,  to  prunes,  to  honeycombs, 
and  to  fungi.  The  itch  and  the  mange  are  akin 
diaeasea,  produced  hj  acari ;  and  certain  species 
of  them  ulcerate  and  canker  tbe  feet  of  horses 
and  sheep.  As  the  ostriches  carry  the  acari 
amone  the  sands  of  the  desert,  the  water  beetles 
fly  wiUi  them  on  their  shields  or  eljters  from  the 
diying-pools  to  the  ponda  and  streams.  And 
traTellers  Bay  among  the  most  curious  scenes 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  wild  forests  of  hot  coun- 
tries are  the  flocks  of  plorers  which  hover  over 
the  troops  of  eleuhants,  debairassing  them  of 
their  ticks,  by  alighting  ou  their  backs  and 
peeking  among  their  hair  and  wool. 

BtroUeis  on  commons  often  observe  what 
looks  like  a  red  powder,  lying  in  thick  cobwebs, 
entangled  in  furze  bushes.  They  are  the  cocoons 
of  acari,  of  the  genua  Telranjchos,  of  Dufour, 
of  which  the  Acarus  tellerius,  of  Linnteus,  is 
the  type.  They  live  socially  on  plants,  weaving 
weba.  Lime-b^es  are  sometimes  covered  by 
them  with  a  clothing  of  silken  webs,  so  thick 
that  thej  look  aa  if  they  were  clad  in  glazed 
satin.  This  mite  is  the  redoubted  red  spider, 
one  of  the  greatest  pests  of  the  gardens.  It  is 
scarcely  viaiDle  to  thenakedeye,oeine  about  the 
aize,  not  of  the  head  of  apin,  but  of  the  point  of 
a  pin.  Ita  e^a  appear  under  the  microscope  like 
clusters  of  small  globules.  The  colour  of  the 
mite  itself  ia  sometimes  yellowish,  and  some- 
times brown,  but  generally  a  dull  red,  with  a 
dark  spot  on  each  side  of  its  back.  It  is  found  all 
the  year  round  in  dry  and  hot  ereenhouses,  and 
under  the  bark  of  We-trees  m  the  mouth  of 
November.  In  the  summer-time  it  abounds 
on  the  under  side  of  tho  leaves  of  limes  and 
kiducy  beona.  The  mites  attack  also  the  apple, 
pear,  plum,  lud  peach  trees.  FlantA  infested 
oy  them  seem  scorched. 

The  plague  of  miles  often  breaks  out  where  it 
is  least  ejected,  unaccountably  and  mjste* 
riously.  Who  has  not  been  astounded  by  the 
apparition  of  the  book-mile  (Cheyletus  eruditus) 
in  the  best  regulated  libraries,  and  the  best  pre- 
served cabinets?  The  book-worm^  have  tiad 
the  honour  ot  givbg  theit  name  to  men  of  ieam- 


Jng,  who,  in  return  for  a  nickname,  have  dubbed 
the  mite  with  the  title  "  eruditus ;"  as  if  eating 
and  reading  books  were  one  and  the  same  thingl 
The  feelers  or  palpi  of  the  book-worm  are  aick^ 
like  in  their  form,  ending  in  claws.  A  fewyeaw 
aeo,  some  Egyptian  palm-leavea  having  been 
shut  up  in  a  aark  closet  of  a  house  at  Iiyme 
Regis,  swarms  of  acari  issued  from  it  in  thon- 
saods,  spreading  from  the  closet  througli  the 
rooms  and  filling  tbe  crevices  of  wooden  chairi, 
of  tables,  books,  paintiugs,  and  cabinets  of  ahella. 
In  18S6,  many  dead  acari  were  found  beneath 
the  glass  of  a  daguerreotype  ten  years  old,  which 
was  sfFetted  by  what  ia  called  "  fogging."  Spe- 
cimens of  this  acarus  havii^  been  submitted  to 
the  Entomological  Society,  it  was  suggested  that 
this  mite  resembled  tbe  common  paste-mite 
(Cheyletus  eruditus).  But  from  a  long  corre- 
spondence it  appeared  that  the  picture  was 
mounted  in  a  tin  tray,  with  the  plate  and  glass 

■■  '--jthet  to  permit  the  in- 

penknife,  and  the  whole 
.  .  case  without  either  paste, 
glue,  or  cement  having  been  used  in  the  mount- 
ing. The  mites  themselves  were  common  enough, 
but  it  puzzled  the  learned  to  say  how  they  got 
beneata  the  glass  of  this  dagnerreotype  t  and 
whether  or  no  they  had  anythmg  to  do  with  the 
fogRingF 

By  Tar  the  most  curious  apparitions  ot  thia 
group  of  animals,  are  npon  other  animals.  The 
water-beetles  carry  the  water-mites  from  dry  to 
moist  ponda.  The  little  blue  titmouse  as  it  flits 
from  spray  to  spray,  continually  pugnacioua  and 
predacmuB,  carries  about  mites  as  large  aa  dog- 
tlcka  (Ixodes),  besidea  a  variety  of  animated 
specks  scarcely  visible  to  the  uAed  eye.  The 
mite  of  the  sparrows  (Sarcoptea  passerinua)  is 
distinguished  by  the  disproportionate  and  enor- 

aize  of  the  third  pair  ol  legs,  which,  when 

ite  ia  placed  upon  paper,  are  dragged  after 
it  like  a  dead  weight.  Why  this  acarus  should 
be  tbua  hurtiiened,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  The 
iuslincta  of  the  slug-mite  (Philodromus  limaeum) 
are  exceedingly  curious.  This  mite,  which  is 
plentiful  on  large  sloga,  the  black  sing  espe- 
cially. Uvea  iosioe  the  slug,  in  the  hole  at  the 
side  which  leads  to  the  lungs.  This  cavity  is 
the  resideuce,  and  the  skin  is  the  promenade  of 
the  mite.  Mr.  Leonard  Jenyns  once  conSncd,  in 
.  close  box,  a  slug  apparently  quite  free  from 
ailes.  On  opening  the  hoi  a  day  or  two  after- 
'aids,  he  obacrved,  nevertheless,  very  many  of 
jjese  paraaites  crawling  about  upon  the  alu^ 
laving  apparently  issued  from  the  pulmonary 
cavity,  lateral  foramen,  or  air-bole.  He  once 
saw  the  mites  running  in  and  out  of  this  cavity 
at  pleasure.  Some  of  them  he  saw  go  in  ana 
never  saw  them  come  out  again,  although  he 
watched  llie  slug  narrowly  lor  a  considerablo 
lime.  But,  the  most  singular  thing  in  this 
whole  affair  is,  the  indifference  of  the  slugs  to 
the  movements  of  the  mites,  for  they  do  not 
appear  to  suffer  the  leaat  inconvenience  from  the 
activity  of  the  parasites,  allowing  them  to  run 
in  and  out  wiUiont  betraying  the  alighlest 
symptoms  of  irritation,    let  the  extreme  ra- 
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pidit?  of  theii  movemeiita  ia  remarkable.     A 

groQud  so  alim;  as  the  back  of  a  sln|r  might  be 
expected  to  imiiede  tbe  motions  of  Uieir  eight 
feet,  bat  bo  far  ia  this  from  bcinj*  tbe  case  that 
tbej  are  never  seen  at  real,  runnmg  about  vith 
a  celerity  scarcelj  paralleled  amone  their  kind. 
It  is  far  from  easy  to  cstch  them  Tor  examiua- 
tion,  for  the;  are  as  nimble  as  thej  are  fragile, 
and  oflener  crushed  tlian  caught.  The;  ma;  be 
squashed  bj  a  touch.  If  the  slug  is  dropped 
icto  plain  nater,  tbe  mites  rise  to  the  sorfnce 
and  run  upon  it  as  easil;  and  aa  activel;  as  the; 
run  upon  the  hack  of  the  slug  itself,  their  usual 
haunt  for  air  and  eieroise.  The  best  way  to 
capture  them  is,  f>eihaps,  to  drop  the  slug  into 
weak  alcohol,  which,  without  immediately  de- 
stroying life,  paralyses  the  limbs  of  the  mites. 


A  GREAT  MAN. 
1. 
That  man  is  great,  and  ha  sIodb, 
Who  m-vn  ■  greatnen  not  hla  own, 

For  ndlber  praise  nor  pslf ; 

Content  to  know,  atid  b«  noknown. 

Whole  in  bimulf: 

2. 

Strong  is  that  man,  ha  only  atrong, 

To  whose  well-order'd  will  belong, 

For  urrice  and  dalighc. 
All  powers  that,  in  despite  of  wrong, 
Establisb  right. 


And  free  ho  is,  and  onl;  he, 
Who,  from  bis  t^aot  passions  tret. 

By  Foitane  andismay'd, 
Hatb  power  apon  himself  to  be 


ByW 


lobey'd. 


If  snch  a  niin  there  be,  where'er 
Beneath  tbe  Ban  snd  moon  he  fare. 

He  csnnot  fare  amiss. 
Qreat  Nature  bath  him  in  lut  can. 

Her  caose  is  hie. 

Time  cannot  tslte  him  bj  snrpriaa ; 
Fate  einnot  crush  him ;  he  shall  rlae 

Stronger  from  overthrow. 
Whose  arms  a  HesTeniy  Friend  snpplies 

Against  HeaTtn's  Foe. 
6. 
Who  holds  by  ereilnsling  Law, 
Which  neitlier  chance  nor  change  can  flaw, 

Whose  itedfaat  eiuie  is  one 
With  whatsoever  farces  draw 

The  agca  on : 
7. 
Who  hath  not  bov'd  his  honaathsad 
To  base  occasion,  nor  in  dnad 

Of  Duty  sbunn'd  her  eye, 
Nor  tructled  to  himself,  nor  wed 

His  heart  to  a  lie: 


Nor  f^u'd  to  fallow  in  th' 

Of  labe  opinion,  his 
Of  Jnalicc,  nasi 

Nor  shrunk  from  any 
Of  doing  good  1 


9. 
He  looks  hii  Angel  in  the  face 
Without  a  binah ;  nor  heeds  disgrace 

Whom  naught  ditgracefui  done 
Disgraces.     Wlio  knana  nothing  base 
Dreads  nothing  known, 

10. 
Not  marsell'd  ont  tram  dsy  to  day 
la  petty  arms,  tbe  heiplm  proy 

or  hours  tliat  hare  no  plan, 
Hia  life  is  bis  to  give  away 

To  God  and  man. 

IL 


12. 
Lord  of  a  lofty  life  is  be, 
Loftily  liring,  tbo'  be  be 

Of  lowly  birth  j  tbo'  poor, 
He  ladis  not  wealth  ;  aoc  high  degrti: 

In  state  otMcnie; 

le. 

Tho'  sadden'd  soil'd  not,  broken  not 
The'  tnirthan'd,  by  his  mortal  lot 

To  strive  wiUi  mortal  sin. 
And  soald  away  with  tears  the  ^t 

That  sinks  not  in ; 
14. 
Tet  not  with  downward  eye  merosp, 
Bent  on  liimulf,  nor  ear  so  close 

Held  to  his  own  heart's  call. 
But  what  he  aeo,  and  bears,  and  knov 

And  dolb  love  well. 


The  myriad  stars  tt 


16. 

Nstnre'a  waste  wealth  of  beauty,  ihed 
By  deiert  ahora,  or  wild  aea  bed, 

Aod  the  deep-moaning  heart, 
The  mighty  hnman  cry  for  bread, 

In  crowded  mart) 

17. 

By  these  lii>  heirt  li  touch'd,  and  lings 
From  all  ica  solemn-sounding  atiingi 

Which  Love  alone  can  thrill, 
Hosannah  to  the  King  irf  kiaga^ 

To  man  good-will. 

la 

Far,  tho'  he  live  aloof  from  ken, 
The  worid'a  unwitnesi'd  denizen. 

The  love  within  him  stirs 
Abroad,  and  with  the  hearts  of  men 

His  own  confers ; 

19. 
The  Jndge  upon  tbe  Justic«-seat, 

The  brown-lMck'd  beggar  in  the  street. 

The  spinner  in  tbe  sun. 
The  re^iera  reaping  in  the  wheat, 


ALL  THE  YEAK  BOUND. 


In  conTcmt  cold,  the  prisooer  leu 
Id  lightleu  dtn,  tbe  robed  Queen, 

Et«d  the  jouth  wha'wutii, 
Hiding  the  knife,  to  glide  ujueen 

^tween  the  gate*: 

He  nothing  hnmui  alien  deems 
Unto  Unael^  nor  diseeleemi 

Man'*  nnBiwM  dsim  opon  fajm. 
And  winre  he  moves  the  Biae  suubeinu 

Drop  Uuiiags  on  him, 
2!. 
Becaiue  they  know  him  Natare'i  friend. 
On  wlUMD  the  doth  ^jgbt  to  tend 

With  loviag  ItioJmiM  tiw, 
HelfiBS  amd  baarteoiag  to  tka  end 

SB. 
TbereTore,  tho'  martsl  made,  he  dn 
Work  miraclee.    The  uncommoD  min 

Leavea  nothing  com  moo-place : 
Be  m  the  marvetloLS.    To  apan 

The  Aju  of  qiace, 
24. 
To  make  the  thin^  which  ii  not  be 
To  Sll  with  Heaven's  hiilalty 

Earth'!  finite,  to  make  Bonnd 
The  eli^  ta  hind  Oie  broken,  ftee 

Ifte  piboB-boand, 


To  call  np  iiriiita  t^m  the  deep 
To  be  hie  miniitera,  to  peep 

Into  the  Urth  or  tfafngt. 
To  move  the  ttouBtahn,  and  to  iweep 

With  Imwr  iringa 

se. 

The  orb  of  time,  is  hii  h;  fallh ; 

And  big,  -whiUc  hnalhing  hnman  breath 

To  tutB  beTore  iu  diaa 
The  deep  eTSatual  win  of  datth, 


If  inch  ft 

nu  there  be,  howe'er 

Beneetht 

a  inn  amd  moon  he  Aire, 

,  ThU 

man  aj  friend  to  know 

What  kinp  beiloir. 

UP  THE  DAHOBE. 

It  is  a  hot  dt;  da;  in  July.  The  blmdinK 
dust-stom  comes  nuhiug  aloog  the  wide  wil- 
demeu  of  streets,  dftrkating  the  daylight,  so 
that  ODe  cannot  lee  from  one  aide  to  the  other. 
The;  are  atceets  seeming  to  h&ve  been  made  for 
giants,  with  hills  and  volleys  in  them,  making 
them  sore  travelling  for  ordinary  mea.  I  hace 
been  enmrnoned  in  haste  to  London  bj  anxious 
news,  three  tekCToms  coming  and  going-|-qne3- 
tioD,  answer,  lemr — over  that  immense  distance 
in  a  few  hours.  Trulj  blessed  are  the  inventions 
wbich  thought  and  science  have  been  permitted 
to  win  from  Nature  1 

No  people  ar«  eo  resUj  fnendlj  and  com- 
panionable to  strangers  as  the  kiad-hearted  and 
uospitabia  peo[^e  smoi^  whom  I  am  living.  In 
tvrenty  jeara  of  foreign  travel,  I  have  seen  no 


other  nation  where  ■  foreigner  eau  mtlta  so 
maoj  steadv  and  lasUng  firiendshipa.  There  is 
a  thoughtf IU  kindliness,  a.  real  warm-heartedoeas 
anions  the  &outliem  Russians  to  which  all  who 
bare  dwelt  among  them  must  desire  to  pay 
grat^ul  tribute.  Though  alone,  a  solitair  Eng- 
Udimao  in  a  Buasian  citj,  I  am  not  lonefj,  om 
many  a  gentle  word  ia  in  store  for  me  before  I 

SUy  luggage  is  soon  packed,  a  small  caipet- 
r  cont^ning  bare  neceeaaries  for  the  journey, 
and  a  l^bt  gre«t-eoat — nothing  more.  Some 
hoBia  01  busiaeas,  good  in  uieir  effect,  as 
wrenohing  t)>e  heart  from  its  sorrow,  and  then 
at  three  cTclock  in  Hie  afternoon,  I  form  one  of 
a  Roaaian  family  party,  and  we  sit  down  to  a 
oood-hj  dimmer,  whieb  has  been  ordered  early, 
for  the  steamer  which  b  to  cany  me  away  staita 
at  fire.  We  do  not  any  of  us  eat  muoli,  end 
we  talk  less,  even  after  the  old-fashioned  local 
custom  of  drinking  me  good-speed  in  champagne 
has  been  duly  observed.  My  thonghts  are  far 
away,  and  my  hosts  are  too  full  of  cindly  sym- 
patby  to  diidurb  them.  At  last  by  common 
consent  we  nee  from  table  as  tbe  roll  of  the 
wheels  of  the  cwrii^  is  beard  which  is  to  take 
me  to  the  port,  ^en  we  all  sit  dowu  in  a 
circle  precisely  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  ac- 
cording to  an  imBemorial  enstom  in  this  country 
before  setting  oat  upon  a  jonmey,  and  the  fare- 
wells, which  have  been  nerroasU  pot  off  till  now, 
fairly  b^n.  The  tittle  children,  who  have 
ramped  and  plaved  nmnd  my  knees  for  years, 
come  and  put  their  small  soft  arms  about  my 
neck.  It  IS  luLrd  to  break  away  from  those  tiny 
pretty  fetters.  Tiie  master  of  the  house  kisses 
me  on  both  cbe^a,  and  then  there  is  a  liurried 
moving  towards  tbe  door,  and  I  drive  away  with 
the  dear  Russian  faces  looking  kindly  after  me, 
aed  white  handkercliiefs  wavine,  till  a  turn  in 
the  road  bides  them  frcan  my  sight.  Surely,  in 
no  other  eoiutry  in  the  world  are  real  frinid- 
ships  more  warm  and  siueeaie  than  here. 

No  end  of  good-nature  and  fOFethongfat  follow 


from  friends  or  kinsfolk.  There  is  some  laogS 
ing,  indeed,  among  the  pleasutft-hnnters  and  tra- 
vellers to  tbe  baths,  but  even  that  is  rather 
forced,  and  many  streaming  eyea  full  of  hot 
tears  that  will  not  be  qnenched  wateh  the  return 
of  the  boat  laden  with  cargoes  of  friends,  and 
then  go  liurriedly  below  to  hide  their  angnisb. 
Very  full  is  the  world,  of  love  and  sorrow. 

At  last  the  paddles  begin  lo  revolve  slowiv, 
the  captain  snont«  his  nohrse  command,  tbe 
helmsman  answers,  (heshnll  voice  of  the  eupne 
boy  takes  up  the  cry,  and  we  stand  out  to  sea. 
The  stal«)y  oity  fades  away,  the  fairest  of  tbe 
Russian  towns.  Tiie  moon  rises  br-and-by,  and 
1  pace  tbe  deck  till  wearied  out.  When  I  awoke 
fromatroubledsleepweareat theSnlina  mouth 
of  the  Danube,  and  there  lie  her  Majesty's 
sbips  Weazer  and  Qrowler,  lookbe  taut  and 
trim  and  whcdeaome,  eren  among  tliese  fetid 
marshes,  and  in  this  nidovely  country,  in  tbe 
sullen  grey  of  the  coming  morning. 

UiUions  of  bt,  polpy,    loaUiMme,  alu^ard 


-Gnoak, 


UP  THE  DANUBE. 
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mush  flies,  swum  loutid  ns  in  ewaj  dimotian, 
and  seltle  so  pertjaacionsl;  on  tbe  flesh  tlwt  tliey 
niut  be  quMtted  there,  foe  Uie;  vill  not  aune 
ofF.  We  lAve  qait«  a  oampaiga  against 
thete  fllthj  creaturea,  aud  keep  vp  b  wewj 
slaughter  of  tbcin  till  aboat  four  o'Dlook  in 
the  moruuiK,  while  the  ana  has-  risen,  and  oar 
paddle 'Wheels  tunijag  again,  ve  go  saufiinf; 
op  the  dark  nuiddv  waters  of  the  lower  Dannbe. 
M  about  three  o  clock  in  the  afteinooB  we  ar- 
rive at  Ga}aU,  and  never  ia  mj  li/e  have  I  felt 
tiia  heat  so  intolerable,  and  the  air  so  i^^m- 
uve  as  it  was  then  and  there.  Flies  are  more 
numerous  than  ever,  iher  aetlie  down  on  tjbe 
dinner-table  in  suchconntfessD^riadsttuiteTerj- 
thiog   to  eat  is  quite  black  with  tiien.     '"   ' 


ing,  laughing,  singing,  and  piano-plajing  till 
ve  ore  transEm«d  to  the  other  boat,  tbe 
Szechenji,  so  called  after  the  gifUd  and  patriotio 
nobleoMn.  who  Sist  sect  a  steamer  down  this 
ought;  liver.  Un  both  sbdet  ot  Galaix,  the  lower 
Danube  grows  rather  ^preltisr  than  eUawhere. 
There  are  the  MoldaTian  BouilaiiM  in  the  dis- 
tance, some  prettj  viUsges  scattered  abou^  and 
tbe  stream  is  broader  and  less  muddf. 

The  hubbub  of  the  mercj-makers  bikiwa  ns 
to  the  Szeclineji,  and  is  kept  up  till  lite  into 
the  night.  The  Moldavjauaare  naturaUj  a  gaj, 
careless,  pleasnrc^aekii^,  sociable  race,  and  tig 
European  commission  just  bow  smonir  them 
sends  a  whole  host  of  agreeable  traveUers  up 
and  down  the  waters  about  here.  So  we  hear 
them  whispering,  and  chatting,  and  flirting,  and 
humming  love  aoogi  aboot  the  oabioa,  and  in 
tbe  nooks  and  corners  of  the  ship,  or  mjs- 
tering  joUil;  in  drinking  bouta  upon  deck,  and 
clinkms  their  glasses  together,  and  anokiog, 
and  telling  the  most  wonderful  stories  ever 
beard,  till  tbe  esrlj  summer  da^li^t  comes 
round  again,  and  thej  fall  asleep  in  thdr 
■mart  otothea  and  lackored  boots — a  gipsj  con- 

:_  -1, >_.r. .i>__,._.       ..,  -^(jjg 


juuinglj  entertaining  in  a  general  wav. 

B  usually  a  great  _  deal_  of  ^ood   and  c 


„    There 

a  great  deal  of  good  and  curions 
oompauf  on  Doard.  The  ttouman  and  Hoa. 
garian  peasants,  who  join  ns  at  the  vilisge 
atations,  nostlvwear  the  national  costnm^  snd 
now  aod  tbesUierBis  a  patriotie  Bojard  oraug- 
nate  doe«  tlw  same.  Tbe  ladies  dr^  for  these 
ateaoiers  as  smaitlj  as  for  pleasue  partita  on 
shore.  The  captain  assembles  a  chosen  nslf-^Tifin 
iaimadiateljr  ronnd  hin^  and  so  we  go,  a  bright- 
coloured  Bkaaa  of  gossipinf^  flirtiiuF,  loud  laugh- 
ing, junketing  b&manilj,  all  jumUed  into  close 
acqudintaBOeship  fora  week  together  or  more,  if 
we  have  tbe  Kwd  fortune  to  be  delajed  bj 
fogs  or  sandbanks. 

An  hour  after  kaving  Galati  we  come  to 
Ibraila,  a  tludviDg  port,  and  there  stop  tiU  two 
o'clock  on  Sunday  moriiiag,  wltea  we  begin  to 
more  again.  Tbe  vojage  might  be  done  in  half 
the  time  if  we  did  not  dawdle  and  loiter  about 
so.  But  time  nsver  seems  of  consequenoe 
to  uyrbudj'  in  these  oouatcies.     Towards  ten 


o'clock  on  Bnmlaj  morning  we  arrive  at  Tdier- 
navods.  Here  two  Turkish  wonen — poor  tliiacs 
— oaase  on  hoard  with  a  cavass  and  a  hnabai^. 
Their  veils  are  tiuji — their  tbrivelled  wiien 
faces  Blight  be  {daialy  seen  b;  the  carious. 
Thwe  is  little  of  the  seiiaitive  Oriental  mo- 
destj  about  them.  There  is  a  dispute  about 
their  far«,  aad  they  >  are  gating  awaj  very 
humhlj,  not  understaiiding  what  was  said  to 
them,  when  somebodj  goes  up  to  the  cf^t- 
tain  and  explains  the  mistake.  Then  thev 
sit  down  in  a  row,  like  children,  on  their  good 
behsvioor,  t^ing  place  in  the  fi>re  cabin,  Ibough 
tbej  had  paid  slem^  places.  Thej  look 
wondaiog  and  frigbtened  enough  till  we  land 
them  at  the  next  station.  1  could  not  help 
feeling  a  aurt  of  sorrow,  notwithstanding  all 
we  bicw,  to  see  the  pride  of  the  slatelj  Os- 
manli  so  fallen.  A  few  years  ago  there  would 
have  been  brief  vorda  and  fierce  deeds  had 
any  one  laid  hands  ob  a  Turkish  lady,  as  one 
of  our  weU-mcaning  sailors  did. 

Tbe  Ssedtenji  is  a  fine  sesseL  Tbe  captain, 
a  pleaeasl,  «™«'>'l^  courteous  man,  as  the  o^ 
tain  of  a  passengdJioat  should  be.  The  dinners, 
too,  are  very  fair.    There  is  iJie  delicious  stur- 

Co,  and  several  other  kinds  of  fish  almost  as 
and  as  seldom  seen  elsewhere.  Good 
poultry,  nod  wioe,  good  fruit  With  respect 
to  tbe  table  aiiangements,  it  m^  be  objected 
that  the  waiters  are  in  the  babit  of  moistening 
the  napkins,  previons  to  {oessiug  them,  with 
water  spirted  from  their  mouths  i  but  this  is  a 
trifle,  and  travellers  must  not  be  fastidious. 
Tbe  conveiaation,  which  was  tolerablj  );eneral, 
mig^  bave  been  ent«rtainine.  There  were 
plenty  of  ingredients  for  gooa  talk ;  pleasant 
travelled  dd  men,  full  of  ue  smaller  idukritiea. 
sod  rich  in  vise  saws  snd  good  stories.  There 
was  a  wit  or  two,  asd  some  eharming  ohat^ 
ladies  i  but  onforfainately  we  drifted  into  ;du- 
losophj,  snd  here  the  inhabitaDts  of  these  Dua- 
bian  countries  have  hardly  got  bejond  Vol- 
tairianism. If  such  narrow  and  false  views  of 
li&  are  always  troublesome  and  wearyinff  to 
listen  to,  judge  whst  they  mnat  be  bawled  oat 
at  a  steamer  dinner  in  July  by  a  stout  persrai 
three  planes  c^  talkiiuF  at  one  lor  exercise. 

Tbe  voyage  is  full  c^  memoris  to  me.  Yonder 
standi  Sdistria.  The  last  time  I  ssw  those 
gentle  slopes  and  scanty  woodlands,  with  the 
wsler-whecls  in  the  distsace,  tbey  were  covered 
with  tents;  the  last  time  I  saw  one  of  the 
braveet  who  fell  there  was  on  a  day  when  each 
of  us  backed  his  own  horse  for  a  holiday 
gallop  from  Pea  to  Buyukdtr^  Hare  come 
more  Turks,  one  bringing  a  whole  sheep  for  his 

SDvision  wbile  on  board,  the  simple  fellow. 
;  heart  warmed  towsrds  the  saddle-bags  and 
the  earthenware  water-jugs,  and  the  long  pipes, 
the  kalUballek,  and  tbe  stout  cavass  which 
made  ills  travelliog  equipage.  My  pulse  beat 
quicker  at  the  thought  of  the  old  wanderins 
Arab  borsenuu-life  of  the  East,  and  I  would 
have  given  something  for  a  breezy  gallop  on 
oue  ot  those  red  saddles  wiiicb  I  see  pued  up  on 

the  It^ff^t^mf-plafflt, 
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but  it  IB  too  Iste  vad  loo  dark  to  go  on  snore, 
so  we  pass  tlie  time  watchiuR  the  new  itrrivala 
and  tlie  eitraordinary  crowd  of  flics  which 
assemble  sboot  the  tea-table.  Tliere  ia  a 
tumbling  or  performing  fly,  who  rushes  forward 
Ik  few  BtcpB,  and  tlien  turns  head  over  heels  a 
complete  snmmersaujt,  enteriaining  himself  this 
hot  stifling  eveniogwith  a  series  of  mountebank 
tricks  curious  to  witness.  There  is  a  swimming- 
At,  who  jumps  a  header  into  our  lemonade,  and 
seems  to  like  it.  On  Mocdaj  wb  pass  Widin, 
famous  in  history,  and  arrive  at  OrsoTs  at  leu 
o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning.  We  are  delained 
theie  a  most  unreasonable  time,  aud  i^rate  lose 
I  he  day,  and,  consequently,  tliir^-sii  hours 
mote  before  we  get  1o  "Vienua.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  on  this  occasion  I  had  my 
baggage  closely  examined  in  Austria.  1  do  not 
know  why.  1  had  only  one  small  carpet-bsg, 
and  I  was  going  to  London,  But  tlie  custom- 
house officer,  a  dull  stolid  fellow,  seemed  to  feel 
a  kind  of  sleepy  philosophical  interest  iu  the 
contents  of  that  Dag,  or  perhaps  was  seized  with 
a  Gt  of  absence  of  mind  while  examining  it,  for 
he  looked  into  and  fingered  and  poked  about  the 
few  trumperies  I  had  with  me  in  a  manner  quite 
surprising  to  see. 

1  observe  that  there  is  a  brisk  little  bnainess 
in  eichangbgforeign  gold  atOrsova,  carried  on 
to  the  very  considerable  advantage  of  somebody. 
A  money-changer  of  more  moderate  views  would 
have  a  fine  opening  there. 

It  is  k  thankless  task  to  find  fault,  but  it 
wonid  not  be  frank  towards  the  public  to  con- 
ceal that  Dot  only  a  great  deal  of  time  is  wasted 
generally  at  Oreova  owin^  to  faulty  arrangementa 
somewhere.  But  also  in  the  dry  season,  when 
low  water  renders  the  Iron  Gates  impassable, 
sufficient  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  comforts 
or  necessities  of  the  numerous  traveller!  who 
throng  this  great  European  highway.  It  is  no 
joke  tor  delicate  ladies  and  yonug  children  to 
remain  from  flve  o'clock  on  a  raw  morning  till 
three  in  the  afternoon  vrithont  anything  to  eat, 
because  the  commissariat  officer  has  neglected 
to  provide  provisions.  It  is  no  joke  for  feeble 
itjvaJids  to  see  one  of  their  last  chancea  of  life 
diminished  by  being  kept  for  ten  hoots  bnmping 
ahout  io  little  wooden  springless  carts,  because 
the  company  do  not  provide  proper  accommo- 
dalion  to  transport  them  from  one  steamer  to 
the  other.  Among  so  much  that  ia  pleasant, 
howerer,  we  must  nasten  to  forget  a  little  dis- 
comfort,  menlj  ezpreasing  a  with  that  the 
authorities  at  Vieniut  will  examine  into  Ibis 
grievance  and  soon  provide  a  remedy. 


THE  GREEN  LIGHT. 

"  I  CARKOT  Bay  much  in  favour  of  the  pti  . 
but  such  as  it  is,  it  is  heartily  at  jour  service." 
So  saying,  the  secretary  shook  me  cordially  by 
the  hand,  jerked  out  bis  watch,  and  after  ft  hasty 
glance  at  it,  pleaded  an  engagement,  and  went 
out.  A  clerk  was  left  behind  to  fill  up  my  ap- 
pointment, readj  for  the  signRtuie  oi  the  go- 


3r  of  North  Carolina,  The  latter  young 
tcentleman,  one  of  those  long-haired  youths  whom 
New  Eagland  sends  to  fill  subordiuate  posts  in 
the  Soutit,  had  a  most  comical  expression  on  bb 
shrewd  face.  He  rolled  his  eyes  over  the  docu- 
ment, pinciied  up  his  thin  lips  into  an  expressive 
leer,  and  at  last  exploded  into  &  titter.  I  was 
not  offended.  I  knew  the  Americans,  especiallT 
the  l^orthemers,  too  well  to  eipect  at  then* 
lianda  the  same  demure  politeness  which  would 
linve  been  rendered  by  a  Europenn  official.  And 
I  knew,  too,  that  Yimkecs  seldom  laugli  with- 
out ft  cause,  and  that  their  opinions  are  com- 
monly worth  listening  to. 

"  You  seem  amus»i,"  said  I.  "  Pray  tell  me 
whether  at  mv  desire  to  obtain  the  situation,  or 
at  mj  succeeding  in  my  endeavours  f" 

Tlie  clerk  laid  down  his  pen,  turned  his 
twinkling  eyes  full  on  me,  and  answered ; 

"  The  reason  I  larfed,  mister,  was  jest  this : 
you  folks  from  the  old  country  do  the  queerest 
things,  right  out,  you  do.  "We  native-born  Ame- 
ricans, we  air  that  plastic  and  spty,  we  can  tackle 
to  most ;  and  this  child  has  drove  niggers,  kept 
books  aboard  a  Ohio  steamer,  preached  to  a 
congregation  in  Wisconsin,  and  sold  notions  to 
Canada.  But  wbat  yon  won't  catch  a  New  Eog- 
lander  doing,  in  one  while,  is  bein'  keeper  of  the 
Cape  Hatteraa  lighthouse." 

"Why  so  f"  I  asked,  Eood-humonredly.  "The 
situation  is,  no  donbt,  a  little  doll,  and  the  salary 
is  not  high " 

"  Six  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  fifty 
cents,  and  a  liberal  allowance  for  wood  and  oil; 
not  so  had,  noutlier,  for  light  employ,"  paren- 
thetically remarked  the  clerk. 

"  Bnt  still,"  I  went  on,  "there  are  advan- 
tages in  the  situation.  It  is  not  an  unhealthy 
spat,  it  is  cheap  and  quiet,  and  as  for  temptation 
to  expense " 

"  As  for  them,  mister,  Robinson  Crasoe  was  a 
Broadway  lounger,  compared  with  what  you'll  be. 
Snakes !  why,  a  'possum  up  a  tulip-tree  is  in  the 
world,  when  you  come  to  reckon  bim  with  the 
keeper  of  that  lighthouse.  Since  I've  been  here, 
eleven  months  or  there  away,  (here's  been  tbree 
fresh  keepers  appointed:  One  cut  bis  throat.  He 
wasaGcrmiin;  onediedof  delirium  tremendous; 
and  the  third,  an  Irish  fellow,  was  drowned,  or 
dftiwned  himself.  To  hear  the  secretary  pala- 
vering you  as  he  did,  about  naturalisation,  and 
that— when  we  should  have  to  get  a  self-actiog 
li^ht,  I  guess,  if  we  couldn't  hire  a  foreigner  to 
km  die  it." 

I  will  own  that  these  remarks  of  the  yonog 
clerk's  gave  me  more  than  one  melancholy  hour, 
and  made  me  almost  doubt  whether  my  own 
acceptanee  of  ho  ill-starred  and  lonely  a  post 
were  ft  wise  one.  But  an  old  English  adage 
declares  that  a  certain  class  of  persons  must 
not  be  choosers,  and  my  purse  was  lank 
enough  to  place  me  in  the  unlucky  category. 
I  bad  come  out  to  America  with  lugb  hopes, 
and  those  Lopes  had  been  lamentably  bamed. 
The  fortune  I  was  to  have  made  with  brush  and 
with  the  end  of  a  burnt  stick.  Tho  floors  were 
of  rough  planks,  stained  in  manj  places  vitb 
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I    palette,  &nd  the  fame  eTen.  sweeter  Uian  fortune, 

I  hod  ditled  before  me  like  a  mockiaj;  will-o'-the- 
wisp.  I  wu  actuuJl;  poorer  thui  when  I  aniTed, 
two  jears  before,  at  New  York.  Of  mj  own 
pioBcieocj  as  an  artist,  it  behorea  me  to  speak 
modestly.  Hj  studiea  had  been  long  and  sincere, 

I  and  critics  of  some  celebrity  had  predicted  mj 
futnre  sueceaa.    Mj  true  ooarse  was  to  have 

;  staved  at  home,  to  liaTe  stuck  to  m;  art  ateadily, 
and,  b;  patient  work  and  thouglit,  to  have  at- 

'  tained,  not  to  a  pinnacle  of  renowo,  but  to  a  rea- , 
aonable  share  of  public  ^vour. 

I  I  did  not  do  this.  I  preferred  to  grow  rich 
and  famous  at  a  bonad,  and  I  emigrated  to 
America  in  a  flush  of  hope.  I  oould  not  have 
done  a  sillier  thing.    The  New  World  is  verj 

I  oharyof  yielding  patronage  to  any  foreign  talent 
that  has  not  own  heralded  by  the  trumpet- 
note  of  foreign  praise.  The  United  States  com- 
bine to  do  honour  to  the  artist,  actor,  erainger, 
who  can  boast  a  great  name  in  Europe,  but  the 
unknown  are  sure  to  be  looked  coLdly  upon.  So 
it  fared  with  me.  And  this  was  why,  after  set- 
ting up  as  a  portrait  painter  in  Philadelphia,  as 
a  historical  jninter  in  Boston,  as  a  painter  of 
allegory  in  Cincinnati,  I  was  finally  reduced  to 
solicit  the  post  of  lighthouse-keeper  in  a 
wretched  sandy  islet  on  the  coast  of  Kortb 
Carolina. 

I  had  one  espeoial  reason  for  asking  and  ac- 
cepting this  unpromising  berth  :  a  leasoa  witli 
which  I  did  not  trouble  the  clerk,  and  which 
I  had  not  even  imparted  to  the  secretary.  If  I 
had  any  peculiar  inclination,  it  was  towards  the 
painting  of  sea-views  and  ships ;  but  as  yet  I 
liad  been  dissatisfied  with  ttte  result  of  my 
efforts.  The  colour  was  so  poor — in  my  eyes 
at  least — and  the  treatment  so  conventiooal, 
I  had  often  longed  for  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  sitting  down  before  the  ocean,  studying 
every  wrinkle  and  line  in  Neptune's  stormy 
face,  and  taking  the  portrait  of  the  sea  in 
every  mood  from  calm  to  frenzy.  Here  was  a 
c^itai  cbanoe.  TJie  keeper  of  a  lighthouse 
would  be  alone  with  Nature;  no  biUiards,  no 
gossip,  nothing  to  call  off  hia  attention ;  and, 
perhaps  after  a  summer's  study,  I  might  contrive 
to  produce  something  that  would  sell  well  in 
London.  Longer  than  balf  a  year  or  so,  I 
never  dreamed  of  retaining  the  employmeot. 
Indeed  it  is  not  customary  in  the  States  to  stick 
vory  long  to  one  avooatioo,  or  to  one  office. 
Americans  oommooly  regard  one  preferment  as 


boy,  a  woman  with  an  eioellent  character  for 


^ ping-stone  to  somethiog  very  different, 
in  my  tuni,  hoped  to  save  enough  and 
leam  enough  to  enable  me  to  withdraw  to  Eng- 
land again,  with  a  bir  prospect  of  success. 

One  fortoieht  afterwards,  I  hired  a  boat,  and 
was  duly  wiSted  across  to  my  new  residence. 
It  had  been  settled  that  L  was  to  receive  rationa, 
at  regular  intervals.  Two  barrels  of  pickled- 
pork,  with  a  cask  of  flour,  some  bags  of  biscuit 
and  corn,  a  keg  of  whisky  and  some  groceries, 
were  on  board  the  boat.  With  me  weot,  also, 
a  sturdy  black  lad  whose  gt^gle  eyes  rolled  in 
wonder  at  the  unaccustomed  sicht  he  beheld, 
and  a  hale  old  n^resa,  the  gianamother  of  the 


dreamed  of  in  the  labour-despising  South,  and 
I  had  oonformed  to  the  prevailing  custom  in 
hiring  the  living  chattels  of  a  landowner  in  the 
neighoouiliood  of  Wilmioston-  I  had  been  re- 
commended to  this  eentlenum,  Dr.  Leonidas 
Wicks,  by  a  frieud  who  knew  that  the  doctor 
owned  several  negroes  whose  work  on  the  land, 
or  in  tlie  honse,  could  be  easily  dispensed  with. 
An  Euglishman  never  feels  hia  cooscieoce  more 
troublesome  tlian  when  be  meddles  with  the 
"doniestio  inatitntion"  oE  the  Slave  States,  even 
in  the  indirect  method  of  hiring  "  animated  pro- 
pertv"  from  its  possessor.  Very  likely  Dr. 
WiULS  read  some  such  feeling  in  my  counte- 
nance, for  he  said  abruptly,  before  our  hariniiu 
was  concluded.  "You've  no  call,  Ur.  Britisher 
to  be  so  plaguy  nice !  I  expect  Aunt  Polly  and 
young  Juba  had  soouer  go  along  with  you  to 
the  Lghthouse,  than  be  sold  to  go  South.  It's 
a  'nation  deal  pleasanter  work  to  cook  meals 
and  shake  blankets,  than  hoe  rice  and  suear- 
gronads,  down  in  Georgia  or  South  Carolina, 
and  it's  tliere  I'd  have  beenobliged  to  send  that 
pair  of  woolly  heads,  if  you  hadn't  happened  in 
t«  hire  'em,"    Mj  scroples  were  thus  removed, 

int  Polly  a  ai 
a  well-disposed  htd,  thoogu 
trioos  nor  quick  of  comprehension. 
.  There  was  a  light  breeze,  and,  as  the  boat's 
aula  Glled  pleaauitly,  we  Sew  along  at  a  great 
rate  through  the  little  sparkling  waves.  The 
whole  bay,  fenced  iu  from  angry  gales  and  At- 
lantio  roflers  by  tlie  natural  breakwater  of  the 
saud^  ishmds,  reminded  me  of  the  lagoons  of 
Venice,  and  the  blazing  blue  aky  overhead  was 

"""""""      ■" ')  hear  the 

my  sable    I 

attendants,  who  bad  never  before  had  more  than 
a  distant  peep  at  the  sea,  and  to  whom  every* 
thiugwaa  an  object  of  woader. 

"Hoo  1  what  sort  ob grass  dat  i"  cried  Juba) 
for  instance,  when  a  great  heap  of  tangled  sea- 
weed— red,  brown,  and  purple,  and  full  of  shells 
and  small  crab^ — floated  by, 

"Him  not  grasa.  Him  flower,  tupidbead!" 
returned  Aunt  Polly,  with  all  the  complacency 
of  superior  wisdom- 

Presently  we  got  to  the  little  quay,  whose 
slimy  and  weather-beaten  piles  were  deeply  im- 
bedded in  the  sand,  and  aoove  which  rose  the 
lunt  white  tower  of  the  lighthouse.  Some 
nner  occupant  of  the  latter  had  made  a  despe- 
rate attempt  at  cnltivatiou,  and  soma  traces  of 
garden  were  still  visible,  though  the  very  wall 
_ad  been  more  tlian  half  buried  by  the  pure 
white  sand  that  had  drifted  before  the  wind. 
The  whole  place  was  in  tolerable  repair,  but  had 
a  neglected  and  dismal  appearance.  Nor  did 
the  interior  of  tlie  building  present  a  more  cheer- 
ful aspect.  The  walla  were  worm.eateu  bulwarks 
of  timber,  bke  the  bulkheads  of  an  old  ship ;  Iho 
low  ceiliogs  were  scored  all  over  with  names 
and  dates,  with  illspelt  scraps  of  songs  and 
frightful  caricatures  that  bod  been  aketched 
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ink,  poiat,  and  pitch ;  and  more  than  one  charred 
Bpot  indicated  flmt  some  of  mj  predecessorf  '•"' 
been  careless  in  their  habits,  and  thAt  «j 
cipient  fire  had  been  trampled  (rut  just  in  time 
to  avert  a  confligration.  Tbere  was  no  fornitiire 
worth  mentioning,  eicept  some  bwAen  diaits 
and  tables,  an  oJud  pteu,  u>d  a  barrack  bed- 
stead of  iron. 

But  there  was  plenty  of  wood  piled  under 
eorer;  there  was  oil  in  abundance;  there  were 
three  telescopes  with  the  goveniment  miri 
upon  them,  toid,  on  the  wbII  of  the  principal 
apartment,  hung  a  long  dnck-gnn,  EurmomitiDg 
a  pair  of  naral  CBtlasses,  whose  brass  hilts  were 
green  as  verdicris  with  the  tarnish  of  the  moist 
seaair.  I  hadbeen  wanted  that  I  omst  brinf; 
everjtluDg  1  wanted  with  me,  and  the  boat  was 
pretty  well  stored  with  prorisiona,  cooking  nten- 
sQs,  mattresses,  blankets,  and  so  forth,  Li 
carrying  up  these  matters  from  the  little  half- 
decked  vessel  I  had  engaged,  I  and  m;  black 
allies  were  assisted  by  the  boatmen.  The  latter, 
who  consisted  of  a  fine  old  patriarch  in  striped 
shirt  and  a  soit  of  homespun,  his  son,  and  a 
stmppiig  yonng  mulatto,  waited  awhile  to  drink 
mj  health  m  a  horn  of  whisky. 

"  You  do  look  a  little  more  shipahape,  now, 
Britisher,"  remarked  the  old  man,  as  he  snrrejed 
the  mattresses  and  clean  Fennsyltatiia  blankets 
which  now  reposed  on  the  rustj  iron  bed ;  "  but 
jou'll  find  the  place  a  thoneht  lonesome  or  so 
to  a  citj-bred  cfaap.  There^s  neighbours,  sore 
ecoQgb ;  but,  stranger  (here  the  fisheroiRn 
dropped  his  Toioe),  I  advise  ye  to  be  earefbl  as 
a  b^ar  on  hot  iron,  till  yon're  lamed  the  Uogtb 
of  their  foot." 


tplicit ;  he  only  mnttcred  that  a  nod  was  as 
good  as  a  wink  to  a  blind  horse,  and  presently 
took  his  departure.  The  negress,  who  had  a 
real  taste  for  work  and  boathng  not  very  nsnal 
in  one  of  her  colour,  was  singing  as  she  arranged 
matters  in  the  kitchen,  and  Ju)»  waa  slowly 
carrying  in  logs  from  the  woodpile,  with  a  very 
unnecessary  amount  of  hard  breathii^  and  fre- 
quent pauses  for  rest.  Having  taken  a  glance 
at  the  lanteni,  and  filled  the  Wps  with  oil,  I 
walked  out  at  the  half-open  door,  and  sanntered 
to  the  beach.  The  prospect  was  a  wide  one, 
but  monotonoas.  Sea  and  sand,  sea  and  sand 
— as  far  as  the  eye  could  nage,  from  north  to 
south,  from  east  to  west,  nothing  bat  sea  and 
sand.  The  danling  azure  of  the  one  was  only 
varied  by  the  pure  white  of  the  other.  On  the 
beach  iUelf  were  a  number  of  br^t  eoloored 
shells,  and  some  heaps  of  gaily  tinted  weed. 
There  were  crabs,  too,  in  qnantities,  and  a  salt- 
water tortoise  (or  mud  turtle)  went  flopping 
down  into  tlie  depths  of  a  little  oreek,  as  I  ap- 
.  proached.  I  looked  along  the  coastline,  as  it 
trended  sharply  away.  The  sand-MUs  were 
heaped  up,  with  hollows  scooped  out  betnen 
them,  in  a  swelling  irregidar  line,  aa  the  wild 
wind  had  piled  them  during  the  hurricane  months. 
Yegetation  waa  scanty  and  coarse ;  a  few  harty 
plants  and  graues,  of  s  dnaky  green  hue,  dung 


desperatdy  to  the  hnmmocka  of  tandy  soil,  and 
there  were  oae  or  two  specimens  of  the  ootton 
shrub  growing  wild :  the  seeds  having  probably 
bees  mown  by  some  mle  across  the  undlocked 
sea  that  severed  um  from  the  mainland.  The 
aquatic  birds  were  strangely  tame;  Ibey  lew 
screaming  around  me  in  a  manner  that  reminded 
me  of  Alexander  Selki^  and  hia  dreai^  lorddiip 
over  "  the  fowl  and  the  brute"  more  viviiBy  than 
was  pleasant.  I  looked  loiw  and  faara,  bat 
could  make  oat  no  signs  of  hnmon  habitaUon 
within  ray  range  of  vision.  A  few  white  sails 
were  visible  on  the  far-away  bios  of  the  ho- 
rizon :  the  very  preaenoe  of  tbose  ships  seein«d 
a  comfort  to  me,  as  a  Hnk  between  my  londy 
self  and  the  great  stirring  world  of  heathy 
movement  aod  bastle.  I  began  to  doubt  whe- 
ther I  had  done  wuely  in  accepting  the  aitn»- 

"  HoUoot  chap  !  Air  yew  the  newliKhUioiue- 
keeperf"  hailef  a  deep  voice  among  Uie  sand- 

I  wheeled  round.  Behind  me,  ou  the  anmmit 
of  a  monnd,  stood  a  verv  tall  swarthy  young 
man,  in  a  checked  froek  of  OsnabarR  doth,  sea- 
boots,  and  a  battered  straw  hat.  lie  had  agon 
in  bis  hand,  and  a  game  ponch  by  his  side,  wCch 
was  nearly  foU  of  recently  ^ot  birds  of  the 
sand-piper  class.  A  red  handkerchief  waa 
knotted  loosely  around  the  fellow's  snnbnmt 
neek,  and  hewasaltogetberdreasedinacareleflB, 
picturesque  hshion  that  g»ve  him  the  wild 
aspect  01  a  brigand. 

"Hnllofa!  Gan't  yew  answer?"  thuudeted 
the  deep  voice. 

I  replied  that  I  was  the  ii^thoaBe,l:eepQr ; 
had  but  just  arrired  from  the  mainhmd,  and  vis 
very  much  at  his  service. 

"Then  I  guess  we're  neighbonrs  f"  said  the 
sportsman,  as  he  advanced  and  foctended  me 
the  hand  of  friendship.  A  brown  bic  knncklv  | 
hand  it  was,  and  the  squeeie  that  I  received  - 
brought  tears  into  my  eyes.  After  tJiis  salata- 
tioD,  the  islander  leauod  on  the  rtook  of  his 
piece  and  eoanned  me  from  head  to  foot,  and 
Wk  again,  very  slowly  aad  deliberately.  "  I 
heerd  there  war  to  be  a  new  keeper,"  observed 
the  giant,  "  and  ray  father,  old  Daddy  Browi^ 
of  Fruit  Creek  —  mv  Dane's  Japhet  Brown, 
stranger,  at  yonr  call — ^Daddv  Brown  aaid,  if 
I  tumbled  across  you,  and  eked  the  looks  of 
-why,  I  ware  to  «j  there's  dinner  and 
liquw  at  yoar  tndding,  my  d^  yon  steoll  Fmit 
Creek  way." 

After  jrrowling  out  this  hoapitable  nesaage, 
Japhet  &OWII  atarad  again,  as  if  to  mue 
quite  sore  tMt  be  really  £d  like  "tka  looks  of 
me."  For  myself,  I  felt  an  inwwd  oonvietion 
that  I  did  not  mnoh  admire  the  looks  of  my  new 
aoqaaintance.  I  did  not,  loneliDW,  &iicy  the 
man.  It  was  not  that  he  was  roagh  and  un- 
conth,  that  his  shag^  black  hair  hnng  like 
layers  of  anUe  fringe  under  the  torn  rim  of  hi» 
straw  hat,  or  that  his  clothes  were  daabed  witk 
tar  and  fish  sealei.  I  had  seen  steriing  good 
fellows  in  stilt  ruder  gnise,  aad  had  knocked 
abont  the  world  too  long,  to  des^se  the  toiU 
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htrdened  hanii-gnup  or  an  honest 
J^het's  face  ejpressed,  at  the  best,  but  ft  fenj- 
ckms  good  hTunonr ;  tiie  featnrea  were  heavj 
and  lowering',  the  black  ejes  were  restless  ' 
coimine,  and  the  hair-oueless  mile  on 
mouth  nod  something  sinister  mingling  with  its 
effTonterj.  I  did  not  like  the  man,  bat  I  took 
good  eare  to  show  do  coldness  oi  aversion.  The 
keeper  or  the  Hatteras  li^hthonse,  I  knew, 
conld  not  afford  to  be  ezclosire  or  dainty  in  liia 
choice  of  friends.  I  remembered  the  warning 
hint  of  the  old  boatman,  and  resolved  that  I 
would  be  on  good  terms  with  my  neigbboors,  if 

Soesible.  So  I  took  JB;^et  Brown  into  mr 
welliuft,  opened  raj  little  store  of  cordials,  ana 
regaled  liim  with  a  g\aK  of  gin  aling  and  a  prime 
cigar :  laxnries  whuA  he  appreciated  the  more 
becanse  of  their  contrast  to  drama  of  raw  spirit 
and  coarse  tobacco.  The  Toong  man  was  leas 
inquisitive  than  s  Yankee  woula  have  been,  but 
waa  rather  contemptuous  and  oretbearine  in 
manner ;  having  an  evident  scorn  for  the  natives 
of  a  city. 
"  'on'n 

forlorn  condition.  "At  Hed  Baj, 
therms  folks  a  manj,  and  at  Fruit  Creek  there's 
daddy,  and  my  mother,  and  granny,  let  alone 
six  of  us  boys  and  gals,  while  there's  neigfaboura 
handy.  But  here !  I  wonder  a  town-bred  coon, 
like  von,  should  take  the  berth.      Can  yew 

"  I  ased  to  wrestle  a  bit  in  bygone  times,"  I 
amwered  with  a  smile;  "I  waa  fond  of  active 
amoaements  as  a  boy." 

■"Can  yew  shoot?"  demanded  Hfi.  Japhet 
Brown. 

On  my  rm'lying  that  I  ooold,  he  put  bis 
long-bBTTelled  fowSng-piece  into  my  hands,  say- 
ing, "  Try  your  Inck,  stranger.  Yon  see  that 
'ere  bird,  jeat  perched  on  the  himp  of  red  weed, 
flofttin'  out  at  sea.  Let's  see  if  yon  can  hit  her." 

To  Japhet's  amazement,  however,  instead  of 
palling  toe  trig^r  at  once,  I  waited  till  the  gnll 
rose  on  her  white  wings,  and  then  fired.  The 
bird  heeled  over,  and  fell  with  a  splasb,  stone 
dead,  into  the  sea. 

"  Whoop !  yew  air  a  good  'un,  ehap  !  the 
beat  Yankee  I  ever  clapped  eyes  on !  Bhoke 
hands  !  I'll  tell  Daddy  Brown  abort  that— 
forty-five  yuds  clean,  and  no  lie  abont  it !" 
And  Japhet  gave  my  baud  a  congratulatory 
squeeze   that   I   fell   for  an  hour  after;  so 

great  was  his  delight  at  my  akiU.  To  shoot 
ying  is  in  America  a  mach  more  rare  acoom- 
plishment  than  in  England,  lite  best  marks- 
men of  the  States  pique  themselves  on  their 
accuracy  irith  the  rifie,  whether  at  a  dead  mark 
or  a  deer  or  a  squirrel,  but  with  the  fowling- 
piece  they  are  less  expert.  I  had  won  Japhers 
esteem,  for  the  time  at  least,  and  it  was  with 
nnfd^ned  heartiness  that  he  clq>ped  me  on  the 
shoalder  at  parting,  and  renewed  his  invita. 

"  Come  when  yew  pleaae,  ehap.  There's 
always  lota  of  pork  and  bacon ;  whisky's  plen^, 
too,  and  if  yew  happen  in  at  dnmer  time  OA  Sab- 


bath, jewll  be  welcome.  Mymotherihecanfiita 
chicken,  and  roast  a  chi<^en,  as  w^  as  an;  oook 
in  Raleigh  city.  The  gals — them's  my  sisters — 
air  right  down  merry  ones,  and  a  chat  with  them 
would  do  yew  good,  atraoger,  when  you  get  the 
lonesomes  upon  you."  So  saying,  Japhet  tamed 
on  his  heel,  and  strode  off  towards  f  mit  Creek 
again. 

Nothing  worth  mention  oceorred  dofing  the 
remainder  of  the  afternoon.  When  dusk  came 
creepmg  over  the  low  shores,  and  a  deepKung 
shadow  turned  the  shining  azure  of  the  sea  firat 
'  I  the  gloasy  parple  of  a  starling's  breast,  then  to 
iolet,  I  went  up  the  ladder  to  liriit  n 


wicks,  adjusted  the  reflectora,  and  applied  the 
match.  I  read  over  my  printed  inatmotions 
onco  again,  bef(»e  I  exeoated  my  task.  I  held 
my  breath,  and  hesitated  before  I  kindled  the 
lamps.  Vot  the  Irat  time,  1^  great  import- 
ance of  my  duties  Sashed  upon  me.  I  was  about 
to  ignite  a  beacon  to  wboee  distant  radiance  tbe 
eyes  of  the  atonn-tossed  manner,  in  the  direst 
extremity  of  his  battle  with  the  elements,  might 
turn  far  guidance  and  direotion.  What  miBCCiief 
might  not  be  caused  by  negligence,  however 
arising,  and  what  a  post  of  trust  was  mine,  after 
all,  aa  a  sentinel  in  nront  of  the  devonrtng  aea, 
watdifol  for  human  Uvea ! 

Flash !  the  bright  glow  bnAe  forth,  far  to 
the  north.     I  saw  the  distant  glimmer  over- 
awelling  mounds   of   sand    and   the     darkling 
sargeo.    A  white  light!   That  moat  beat  Albe- 
mane  Smind.    Tbey  were  posting  the  aenlxies, 
then — the  sentries  against  wreck  and  calamity. 
^'  was  my  tarn  to  ansiKr  the  aienaL    So  I 
ted  ap  my  two  lamps.    A  red  ugfat  and  a 
;d.    'niev  had  not  twinkled  for  more  than 
minntes  Wore  I  saw  eomething  lil»  a  blood- 
red  star  over  the  waves  to  tbe  aouthward.    A 
red  light.    The  l^bt  on  Cape  Look-out.    Iie- 
mainea  for  some  time  in  the  glased  apartment 
which  forms  the  upper  story  of  all  lighthoosea, 

— : 1  :.4.g  ^[)g  night,  and  listening  to  the 

wind.  I  did  not  feel  io  lonely, 
aomefaow,  while  looking  towards  those  distant 
gleams,  north  and  south,  which  told  of  a 
common  pnrpoee,  and  good-wiU  towacds  cm 
lace. 

What  time,  ear,  maasa  like  to  hab  him 
lerF      Qot  auch  a  bootiful  cUcbn,  tar 
ready  to  broil  if  nnua  gjve  command.    And 
shall  old  Aunt  Pcdly  boil  kettis  for  teaF" 

It  wsB  my  bladt  housekeeper,  eager  to  be 
emplojed,  recalled  me  from  Mtnetie  meditatiaDs, 

i  lleft  tbe  steady  lamps  to  bun  alone. 

Hy  eveiy  .day  lif^  as  eastodian  c^lhe  Hattenu 
Light,  was  an  esoeedingly  monotonous  one. 
Xe%  dull  aa  it  was,  it  could  not  be  called  intole- 
rable. It  is  trae  that  there  were  times  when  I 
heartily  envied  Aunt  Polly  aingit^  amoBg  hra 
sancepans,  and  Jnba  carolmig  tome  intermmahle 
negro  ditty  aa  he  chopped  wood  or  eleoned  my 
boots ;  but  at  other  ftriad*  I  wai  more  at  ease. 
a  boat  touched  at  mj  little  qoay,  and 
)leBMre  of  an  liovr%  goea^*  with  tke 


I  bad  the  pleaMre  o 


t.;ooi.i|i. 
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Lardj  sailors  it  contained:  a  conversation  in 
which  (ifiUwas  oddiv  mixed  up  vitb  politics,  bat 
which  was  never  devoid  of  interest. 

My  own  offioiaL  work  was  light.  I  can  well 
iiDseiiie  that  lo  an  uoeducatcd  miui  Uie  lack  of 
oontmued  occupation  would  bave  been  madden- 
ing. A/terall,  to  burnish  a  brace  of  reflectors, 
aS  to  trim,  fill,  and  kindle  two  lamps,  made  but 
scanty  inroads  on  my  time.  The  duty  required 
steadiness,  sobriety,  and  punctuality ;  but  not 
industry.  Luckilj  tor  me,  I  had  mj  ai-t  where- 
with to  while  away  tiie  long  liours  of  the  sultry 
sammer  days;  I  painted  and  sketched;  I  re- 
touched and  altered;  and,  bj  dint  oF  gazing  on 
nature  with  a.  loving  EUid  humble  eye,  I  realli 
made  some  progress  as  a  marine  painter,  I  \ma 
full;  made  np  my  mind  not  to  retain  mv  post 
above  a  year  at  the  outside ;  nor  would  I  have 
thought  of  staying  bo  long  bnt  that  I  wanted  to 
leain  to  depict  the  sea,  alter  the  lon^  period  of 
sunshine  and  smiles,  with  a  wrathful  frown 
upon  its  expanse.  A  man  cannot  be  ajwajs 
painting,  hut  I  had  much  ado  to  find  any 
other  tolerably  rational  pastime.  I  polishea 
the  mountinES  of  tbe  telescopes,  and  eveo 
the  brass  hilti  of  tlie  old  outlasses,  till  tliey 
shone  like  gold.    I  cleaned  up  the  old  dock 

Enu,  and  got  it  ready  for  the  arrival  of  the 
irds  of  passage,  when  the  northern  snows 
shoidd  fall.  And,  finding  that  I  could  not,  from 
the  quay  or  beach,  contrive  to.catcb  any  but  tbe 
BQiBilest  fish,  I  seriously  set  to  work  to  repair 
a  large  old  boat  belongbg  to  tbe  lighthouse,  and 
which  I  found  half  sunk  in  a  creek  not  far  off. 
Lucky  it  was  that  I  betook  myself  to  this  last 
task,  as  the  reader  shall  presently  hear. 

All  this  time  I  saw  but  little  of  my  neigb- 
boura,  the  iflanders.  Curiosity  brought  me 
several  visitors  during  the  first  months  of  my 
sojoom;  but,  although  I  made  a  point  of  re- 
ceiving their  calls  as  urbanely  as  possible,  no 
particular  sympathy  oould  exist  between  them 
and  myself.  It  was  not  that  they  were  mde  of 
speech  and  boisterous  of  manners ;  nor  was  it 
toat  I  found  myself  the  only  educated  person 
within  walking  distance.  But  my  amphibious 
neighbours  had  in  their  demeanour,  for  the  most 
part,  something  that  repelled  esteem  and  dis- 
conraged  conndence.  They  seemed  sly,  with 
all  their  uucoutliuess,  and  they  would  now  and 
then  ^ve  utterance  to  sentiments  too  lawless 
for  my  taste. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  first  visit  I  paid 
to  the  Brown  family.  Fruit  Creek  was  a  long 
and  deep,  though  narrow  inlet,  wliich  termi- 
nated in  a  shelving  bank,  on  the  smooth  sand 
of  which  a  number  of  whale-boats  and  skiffs 
rested,  like  fish  out  of  water.  The  creek  was 
named  in  consequence  of  the  wreck  of  a  West 
Indian  vessel,  Luien  with  pines  and  shaddocks, 
near  the  spot  where  Daddy  Brown  had  esta- 
blished his  long  black  house  of  well-calked 
timber.  There  were  several  huts  witliin  sight, 
bnt  Mr.Brown'swas  bjfar  the  best  and  largest 
of  the  tenements;  its  windows  were  completely 
glazed,  and  it  possessed  a  tolerable  garden, 
lenoed  from  spray  and  aand  by  a  high  wall  of 


sohd  timber  skba.  The  inside  of  the  boose 
was  even  more  comfortable  than  the  exterior 
promised.  The  Browns  were  evidently  well  off, 
and,  as  theyinsisted  that  J  shoulduot  leave  them 
before  supper,  I  had  au  opportunity  of  seeing 
how  they  fared  in  general. 

Daddy  Brown  himself  was  a  bale  old  fellow, 
tall,  but  much  bowed  with  age,  thoagh  his 
flashing  black  eyes  were  as  keen  aa  a  hawk's, 
and  erinced  great  craft  and  vigour.  I  was 
at  first  rather  disposed  to  like  the  old  maiL 
he  talked  so  well  and  glibly.  He  alone,  of 
the  family  group,  had  been  a  traveller;  he  liad 
been  tJD  Cliuia  and  to  Europe,  as  ma<«  of  a  vessel, 
and  had  coasted  repeatedly  along  tbe  Atlantic 
seaboord,  from  Vera  Cruz  to  I^lifax.  There 
were  three  sons,  of  whom  Japhet  was  the  eldest, 
and  three  daughters,  all  tall  and  well  made,  with 
dark  complexions  and  bright  eyes.  Mrs.  Brown, 
on  the  otner  hand,  was  a  soft  tittle  woman,  with 
rather  a  timid  look  in  her  round  blue  eyes,  and 
was,  as  her  husband  said,  from  Peimsjlvsnia. 
She  was  a  notable  housekeeper,  and  had  the 
northern  iiste  for  scruhbii^r  and  polishing, 
since  the  floor  was  exquisitely  clean,  and  the 
copper  and  tin  upon  the  kitchen-shelves  shone 
brilliantly.  The  family  received  me  hospitablv 
enough.  The  joung  men  eyed  my  thews  ana 
sinews  with  undisguised  scorn,  andlialf-jestin^y 
challenged  me  to  "wrastle  a  fall"  with  Scth  or 
'Symmachus,  observui^  that  Japhet  was  too  big 
to  make  the  match  a  lair  one.  But  they  were 
equally  anxious  to  see  some  proof  of  my  pro- 
ficiency with  the  gun,  concerning  which  Uiey 
had  heard  marvels  from  their  elder  brother.  So, 
a  fowling-piece  was  taken  down  from  the  hooks 
over  the  stove,  where  it  usually  hung,  and  half 
an  hour  was  devoted  to  shooting  at  a  moving 
mark,  such  as  Seth's  cap,  or  an  old  sea-boot 
belonging  to  Japhet,  which  were  sucoessirely 
flung  up  into  the  air,  and  riddled  with  swao- 
shot,  amid  general  applause. 

"  Too  dark  for  more !  too  dark  for  more !" 
cried  old  Daddy  Brown ;  "  wall  done,  Britisher, 
all  the  same  1  I  could  shoot  a  hit  oncest,  but 
'twar  with  tbe  rifle.  Come  to  supper,  boys  and 
gals.    The  old  woman's  just  lit  up," 

The  lamps  which  Mrs.  Brown  bad  jast  "  lit 
np,"  were  three  very  large  constructions  of 
white  metal,  the  work  of  some  Yankee  pewterer, 
which  held  a  great  deal  of  oil,  and  gave  a  blace 
of  yellow  light.  The  cloth  wis  laid  on  the 
walnut- wood  table,  and  on  it  smoked  a  profusion 
of  hot  viands,  flanked  bj  all  sorts  of  bottles  and 
stone  jars.  The  pkles  were  of  common  delf, 
but  the  drinking  vessels  were  most  various. 
Thus,  Daddy  Brown  had  a  sQver  tankard;  Jv 
phet,  a  tin  pannikin;  the  girls  glasses;  and 
the  rest  of  the  party  china  mugs.  I  was  still 
mor«  surprised  to  see  that  some  of  the  ioAa 
were  of  massive  silver,  while  others  were  two- 
pronged  steel  implements  of  tbe  cheapest  fabric 
We  had  scarcely  sat  down,  before  a  remarkable 
incident  happened.  I  chanced,  less  through  in- 
quisitiveness  than  absence  of  mind,  to  be  turning 
round  tbe  heavy  silver  fork  assigned  to  m^ 
when  I  descried  some  half-efiacedaimoriai  bear- 
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ings  oa  the  handle.    Before  I  could  decipher 
them,  however,  Seth  Brown,  the  joangest  soo, 
who  sat  near  me,  and  who  liad  watoiied 
Buddenlj  thrust    out    his    broad    honj  In 
wrested  the  fork  from  me,  and  tossed  it  ao: 
the  table:  growling  out  something  about 
Bpj."    I  was  ceallj  too  much  astooished  to 
leaent  this   rudenees,   but   Daddy  Erown    in- 
stantly exclaimed  in  a  liarsh  tone,  "For  shame, 
Setli !  jou're  drunk,  bov.     Ask  the  slianKei''s 

pardon,  or ."    Daddy  Brown  did  not  nuish 

the  sentence,  but  his  brows  ootrngated  into  an 
ngly  frown,  and  he  shook  his  fist  at  his  jooneest 
aoD,  who  gsTe  me  back  the  fork  with  a  Teryliad 
grace,  mntteiing  that  lie  meant  no  harm — "'twar 
a  joke."  This  was  odd,  aad  anoliier  trivial 
camstancB  happened  eoon  after.  One  of  the 
girls  who  sat  near  me,  a  merry  black-haired 
maiden,  like  her  sisters,  with  a  loud  laoeh  and 
a  nut-brown  cheek,  wore  a  very  pretty  brooch, 
moniited  in  gold,  and  delicately  executed  in  ena- 
mel, in  Louis  Quiuie  style.  I  happened  to 
praise  the  beauty  of  this  costly  ornament,  to  the 
evident  gratification  of  the  wearer,  until  I  ha- 
zarded the  remark  that "  the  workmanship  was 
probably  French.  I  never  saw  such  a  brooch " 
an  American  jeweller's," 

"That's    lellina!"    answered  the  girl  in 
sharp  tone. 

"Phosbe!"   exclaimed  her  mother  in  a  de- 

Erecatory  fashion.  Her  father  gave  one  at 
is  oily  laughs.  "Oat  island  gius,"  said  he, 
"don't  undustand  your  towu  ways,  Britisher. 
The  ;;ewgaw  glittery  thing  was  houestly  oome 
bv,  you  may  take  your  oath  of  it.  And  that'e 
all  that  matters  the  vally  of  a  pinch  of  gun. 
powder,  whether  Preuch  or  not  French." 

I  parted  kota  the  Browns  cordially  enough, 
bat  the  more  I  thought  of  them  the  queerer 
they  teemed.  Were  they  really  fishermen,  I 
wondered,  in  spite  o[  all  the  nets  and  many- 
hooked  lines  ostentatiously  displayed  around 
their  dnelliug  ?  Had  those  sharp  whale-boats 
no  other  nsa  tlian  to  carry  Japhet  and  Seth  to 
the  banks  where  coalSsh  and  catfiali,  jewfish 
and  sonGsh,  were  plcaty  ?  There  were  things 
{  to  be  sees  in  that  house  of  Mr.  Brown's,  whicli 
contrasted  forcibly  with  the  oaken  benches  and 
clumsy  furniture.  Silk  curtains  to  the  small- 
paned  windows,  one  or  two  arm-ehaira  of  frayed 
velvet,  a  beautiful  ludiAn  cabinet  in  rare  wood 
iulaid  with  ivory,  and,  above  all,  a  small,  but 
handsome  mirror,  whose  richly  corvedand  gilded 
frame  jarred  with  the  coarse  coloured  prints 
that  were  hung  on  the  tame  wall.  Very  odd, 
all  this.  To  be  sure,  these  expensive  ooiecls 
might  be  relics  of  Mr.  Brown's  seafaring  days, 
,  treasures  picked  up  in  the  course  of  lus  wander- 
ings.   And  yet—i  doubted. 

About  a  week  after,  something  conGnncd  my 
doubts.  An  ofEccr  arrived  suddenlv — a  Ueute- 
naut  in  the  United  Statu  navy — who  had  been 
charged  with  the  dutv  of  iuspectiug  all  llie 
ligbUiou£cs  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  He  found 
nolhiug  to  blainu  at  Cape  Hattcrns. 

"  \  our  liDips  and  lantern  arc  in  pattern  order, 
Mr.  Hallord,'*  said  the  lieutenant,  very  good- 


humonredlj,  "  and  your  reflectors  do  you  credit. 
I  wish  I  had  always  the  power  to  say  aa  much ; 
but  the  iact  is,  uncle  Sam  has  some  shocking 
bargains  aloug  the  coast.  No  accident  here,  in 
yout  time,  liey  P" 

"  Accident  F"  said  I,  rather  perpleied. 

"Ah,  yes,  it's  best  tn  call  them  bj  that  name;" 
said  the  lieutenant,  dryly :  "  they  arc  rather 
famous  for  I  heir  frequency  hcreahouts,  especially 
iu  rough  or  foggy  weather.  Ships  often  mis- 
take the  lights  and  run  ashore,  and  are  lost— 
and  no  woudcr,  if  people  wilt  fasten  lanterns 
to  horses,  and  keep  moving  aloug  the  beach,  so 
as  to  delude  poor  wretches  at  sea.  I  see,  Mr. 
Halford,  by  your  &ce,  that  you  are  surprised. 
Briefly,  then,  there  are  gangs  of  at  i-ascEdly 
wreckers,  not  a  hundred  miles  off,  as  ever 
a  coontiT  was  cursed  with.  Take  care  thev 
don't  p[ay  you  a  trick  some  night,  that's 
all." 

But  nothing  whatever  occurred,  during  the 
long  hot  summer,  to  justify  the  lieutenant's 
warning.  Autumu  cauie,  ana  with  it  the  season 
of  violent  gales,  heavv  rains,  snd  fogs  of  blind- 
ing thickness.  I  heard  rumours  of  a  few  wrecks, 
on  remote  .parts  of  the  chain  of  saudy  islets, 
but  no  sucn  misfortune  occurred  in  my  own 
neighbourhood.  Day  after  day  1  saw  ships  pass 
safely  by,  under  shortened  canvass,  and  ughting 
their  wav  hravelj  through  the  angry  sea.  Night 
after  night  my  beacon  lights  answered  the  friendly 
blaie  to  north  and  south,  and  along  the  wave- 
lashed  coast-line  tlie  signs  of  danger  were  sliowp, 
not  in  vain.  By  this  time  I  was  getting  heartily 
sick  of  my  employment.  I  haa  saved  a  little 
money.  I  had  made  many  sketches,  and  had 
much  improved  iu  my  colouring  and  taste,  by 
dint  of  studv  aod  practice.  And  as  I  found  my 
isolation  tedious  to  the  last  degree,!  had  written 
to  the  antborities  to  iuform  tueui  of  my  inten- 
tion to  resign,  as  soon  as  my  successor  should  he 
ready  to  assume  my  duties. 

On  a  blustering  and  dark  autumnal  day, 
when  the  clouds  were  driving  fast  across  the 
threatening  sky,  and  the  waves  rolled  in  with  a 
hoarse  murmur,  I  suddenly  came,  in  the  course 
of  a  lonely  ramble  along  the  beach,  upou  two 
men-  They  were  standmg  in  a  Uttlc  hollow 
between  two  hillocks  of  loose  saud,  gazing  out 
earnestly  to  seaward.  My  eyes  instinctively 
followea  the  direction  of  theks,  and  I  saw  a 
large  ship  under  doable  reefed  topsails,  with 
her  courses  brailed  up,  staggering  aloug  the 
coast  line,  with  her  bows  turned  southwards. 
The  wind  was  unfavourable  to  her,  and  she 
had  much  ado  to  make  very  slow  progress  in- 
deed, by  dint  of  incessant  tacks.  Tlic  two  men 
on  the  shore,  not  noticing  mc,  as  my  footsteps 
fell  noiselesijy  on  the  soft  saud,  conversed  m 
laud,  unguarded  tones.  "There  she  goes  on  the 
larboard  tack  again.  At  that  rate  she'll  beat 
ahont  till  dai^L,  and  nevei:  moke  ten  cables' 
length  of  wayi"  said  the  younger  and  taller  of 
the  two. 

"She  can't  fetch  Ocracoc.^  Inlet,  with  the 
wind  where  it  is,  sod  like  to  freshen  j"  observed 
the  other,  in  au  oily,  insinuating  voice  wliich  I 
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recoCTised  aa  that  of  Daddy  Brown;  "I  guess 
ber  iipper  don't  know  this  coast.  The  fool's 
atire  to  bumg  aahore,  soon  or  Iftte." 

"  A  Rood  job  if  she  came  a»hore  within  onr 
bounds  !"  eielaimed  tka  joimxer,  who  w«s  no 
otlier  t}ian  Japhet  Brown ;  "  deep  laden  aa  she 
ia ;  Ihere'd  be  pickiojta  worlh  a  wet-jacket.  We 
haven't  had  a  clntch  at  such  a  cntl«r,  not  since 
the " 

"  Hnsh '."  prudently  obaerved  old  Brown, 
who  liad  wst  tnmed  his  head,  and  caught  a 
glimpse  or  me;  "hnah!  there's  ears  about," 

Japhet  reddened  and  frowned  very  salkily  aa 
I  descended  the  sandhill  and  wished  Itim  end 
bis  father  "good^day."  But  Mr.  Btown  waa 
very  bland.  "  Ghid  to  tmoble  on  you  again,  Bri- 
tisher! Han't  seen  jou.  these  two  montuaagone. 
Dirty  weather '." 

Our  conversation  waa  not  a  long  one,  and  we 
soon  parted.  Bnt^  to  my  great  sorprise,  when 
I  )^Dt  near  home  I  heard  some  one  panting  after 
mc,  and  np  csime  Japliet  at  a  ran.  "  Sather 
says,"  be  gasped  out,  "  aan  yew  would  do  him 
proud  if  Tew'd  look  in  at  Frnit  Creek  to  night. 
The  gals  nave  got  apaity — a  frolic  to  shell  corn- 
cobs and  string  'em — and  there's  lots  irf  nei^- 
bours  comin',  both  men  and  women.  We  hate 
a  dance  and  games,  and  a  snpper  fit  for  the  Pre- 
sident.   Willyou  come f" 

Now  if  I  had  consulted  my  own  inolinations, 
I  should  ha*e  declined,  but  I  was  anxtona  to 
give  no  offence,  end  I  knew  that  my  refusal 
would  probably  be  attributed  to  the  pride  of 
superior  station  and  acquirements,  so  I  ac- 
cepted. 

"  Tliat'a  right,  chap !"  said  Japbet,  drawing 
a  long:  breath:  "I  hate  a  fellow  to  be  nastv 
proud,  I  do.  Ah,  yew  and  we  might  work  well 
together,  and  yew^  make  a  bettw  thing  of  it 
than  tlie  State  salary,  if  yew  only  knew  which 
side  TOUT  bread  was  Mttered, 

"What  do  yon  meanP" 

Bat  Japhet  tnmed  on  his  heel  with  a  horse- 
laugh, saying  ina  load  voice, 

"  Never  yew  mind ;  recklect  yewVe  promised 
(.0  come.  Folks  gather  at  six.  Don't  be  later 
nor  the  half-past,  chap !" 

OS  he  went.  I  went  home,  and,  as  I  turned 
my  head  in  the  act  of  crossing  the  threshold, 
1  saw  the  same  ship  still  within  a  mile  of  the 
shore.  The  dusk  was  deepening  fast  into  the 
ibacnrity  of  night,  but  I  eonid  see  that  she 
ires  making  sbw  progress,  while  there  was 
ivery  indication  of  a  rtorm.  I  went  up  the 
adder,  lighted  and  arranged  my  lamps  with  my 
iccustomed  care,  and  then  sat  down  to  read 
br  awhile.  At  half-past  fire,  I  made  snch 
light  alterations  in  my  dress  as  were  neoesaary, 
hrcw  my  mackintosh  cloak  orer  my  Bhonlders, 
nd  after  a  glance  at  the  beacon,  prensred  to 
et  out,  t  had  never  before  left  the  lampa  to 
inm  in  my  absence. 

I  had  a  long  and  disagreeable  walktoFmit 
Ireek ;  the  wind  had  begun  to  moan  and  shriek, 
ly  cloak  flew  oi.t  and  tugged  at  my  shoulders 
I  if  to  hold  me  back,  and  my  feet  stumbled 
toong  the  aand-hills.    It  wa«  very  dark,  and 


ain  and  sleet  came  driving  before  the  gale. 
Lfter  my  weary  tramp  along  the  deeolate  shore, 
tliong^t  that  Daddy  Brown'i  bouse,  witii  a 


ntddy  rsdianoe  streammg  from  its  windows,  and 


scene.  There  was  abundanoe  of  fun,  laughtw, 
and  hearty  mirth  at  this  "  frohc."  An  ^dless 
oounby  dance  was  achieved  by  a  score  of  conphB, 
with  an  obligate  acoompamneat  of  stamping 
and  ol^ipii^  of  hands ;  songs  were  snng,  games, 
ssoh  as  hont4he-slippeT  and  blind  .man  a-hnff, 
were  played.  At  another  time  I  shonld  have 
watched  ike  eoene  with  keen  interest ;  bat  on 
this  particular  evening  my  spirits  were  low, 
and  my  heart  was  heavy  within  me.  Some- 
thing hke  a  foreboding  trdghed  me  down,  in 
spite  of  all  ny  efforts  not  to  play  the  part  of 
kiU-joy.  Daddv  Brown  aeemsd  very  riad  to  aee 
me,  and  so  did  Japhet,  but  it  stru(£  me  that 
Mrs.  Brown  looked  at  me  with  rather  a  scared 


Stanoe.  Codously  enoo^,  tbo^h  the  three 
anghters  were  ^  danmng  as  vigorou^y  as  if 
life  itself  depended  on  their  exertions,  Seth 
and  'Symnmdiiu,  the  yoonger  sons,  were  ab- 
aont. 
"  The  boys  are  all  right,"  said  Daddy  Brown, 


afore  snpper  time,  Britisher." 
I  decIinM  dancing,  and  for  some  time  c 

tented  n      " 

the 


edmyaelfwith^e  part  of  a  spectator.  Btt 
fiddling,  laaghto',  and  loud  talking,  jarred 
ay  ean ;  I  became  man  and  more  oppreased 
by  the  gloom  that  had  clouded  my  mina,  why,  I 
new  not;  and  at  last  I  conld  bear  it  no  longer. 
Watching  my  (^portnnity,  I  slipped  ont  unob- 
served, Hkd  act  out  on  my  lonely  homeward 
walk. 

About  half  way  bmn  the  Ughthonse,  two  mth, 
with  their  heads  deptessed,  aa  they  poshed  their 
way  against  the  wind  and  rain,  came  hnrryij^ 
rapidly  paat,  and  crossed  me  without  seeiw  mc. 
They  were  of  much  the  height  and  build  of  Seth 
Brown  and  his  brother;  but  what  errand  coold 
possibly  have  takm  tiieni)  to  the  Cape,  wbea 
tbeir  (Mher  had  acconnted  ao  plaosibly  for  their 


those  two  young  men  to  iny  desolate  dwell- 
ing on  a  night  o(  revelry  F  1  srt  my  teeUi  and 
strode  on  fkter.  Wai  that  lightning,  that  red 
flash  tiiroogh  the  darkness  to  seanidF  No. 
After  a  pause  came  the  sullen  boom  of  a  CMinon. 
A  aignal  of  distress,  no  doubt,  frmn  some  ship 
ipporil.  I  pressed  on.  At  last  I  oould  see  the 
lighthouae,  sending,  as  usual,  its  friemdly  beams 
of  radiance  far  orer  the  roaring  sea.  As  usual  i 
No,  for  my  practised  eye  soon detectbd  achii^B. 
The  red  %ht  bomt  alcine ;  the  green  lamp  was 

"Great  Heaven  I"  I  criefl,  aloud,  "this  is 
some  dreadful  accident,  or  else  villains  have 
been  tampering  with  the  lights!    Those  yoniw 

ruffians— the  sliip—the  invitation 1  see  it  1" 

With  a  groan  I  set  off  to  run  at  my  utmost 


Chhv^Io 
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Speed,  liMing  to  srrire  in  time  to  light  tlte  ex- 
tiuguished  lamp  before  tke  doomed  Hhip,  whose 
■ifinai  I  bad  baud,  «bonld  be  lured  to  lier  bte. 
For,  at  ft  ^Bnce,  I  bad  diTiued  the  bewtless 
scbepie  of  the  wreoken.  Tbe  red  light  burmng 
alone  would  be  taken  for  tliat  on  Cape  Look-«at, 
and  the  optaiu,  utterir  dflceived,  would  seek 
an  imagiiuuj  duumel  wlxin)  Ibe  fatal  aandbanks 
lay. 

Befote  I  got  home,  however,  flash  ajMii  flash, 
boom  after  boom,  told  of  the  urgent  danger 
which  the  mariuere  bad  petoeived  when  it 
too  late.  Each  report  was  nearer  and  nearer, 
the  vessel  most  be  diiring  bat  towards  tbe  Jee 
shore.  I  harried  to  the  boose.  Jubn  wasssleep 
and  EDoriDg  in  a  comer  of  the  Iritcben,  and  the 
negcess  was  rocking  benwif  before  the  fire, 
eroonine  out  some  plantation  ditty.  SrideDll; 
the  bkcks  knew  noUung  of  what  had  beondone. 
I  ran  up  to  the  glazed  chamber,  where  the  lamps 
■tood.  Hastily  I  relighted  t^et  whid  had  been 
extiufnusbed,  tuid  then  approsohed  the  glass,  and 
looked  ont.  For  a  while,  1  saw  nothing  but  the 
flashes  of  the  minate  guns,  but  jKesentl;  a  teoad 
and  luiid  glare  arose,  and  I  oonld  see  bj  the 
liglit  of  an  enormans  Qre  of  tar-barrels  and 
wood,  which  had  been  hastily  piled  upon  the 
beach,  that  the  Teasel  had  already  groonded. 
She  had  straek,  bows  foremost,  her  upper  spars 
and  rig^ng  had  gtau  overtxMrd  coiering  her 
deck  with  a  tangled  mass  of  rain,  the  waves 
breaking  forioDily  orer  bet.  Hard-by,  I  could 
see  a  nnmber  of  men,  their  swart  Ggures  deaily 
defined  in  the  Uood-red  li^,  bustling  op  ant' 
dove  the  sands.  Th^ hadlinhted  thelre— thi 
wreckers.  Wiliioat  pausing  to  consider  the 
possible  consequcDoee  to  myself,  I  linrried  down 
I  j  the  ladder,  calling  on  Juba  to  follow  me ;  and, 
'  rushing  towards  the  beach,  hoped  that  I  might 
r  be  in  time  to  reach  a  helping  hand  to  some  of 
}■  tho  poor  perishing  eteaturra.  When  I  drew 
'  near,  I  heard  a  great  shoot.  The  Tcssel  had 
parted  amidsbipa.  The  whole  sea,  crimsooi 
[  with  fireli^t,  wss  oorend  all  over  with  floating 
beams,  baleE,  boxes,  fragments  of  wreck,  and 
straggling  human  forms.  The  latter  were  but 
few,  and  their  cries  for  help  were  disregarded 
bj  the  greed?  wretches  on  shore,  who  rushed, 
with  loud  shouts,  waist-deep  into  the  sea, 
to  secure  plunder.  Chests,  oasks,  and  other 
prizes,  were  hnrriedly  graeped,  tati  rolkd  or 
dragged  above  the  resoh  of  the  waves,  while 
the  wreckers  enconraged  eaoh  otL;f  in  their  nn- 
hallowed  task.  It  was  a  hideous  scene,  bnt  I  saw 
little  of  it,  for  my  eye  soddcnly  briited  on  some- 
thing like  a  bundle  of  clothes,  iasned  to  a  bench 
of  light  cane-work,  whiiji  was  floating  in  an 
eddy  !iaid-by.  Tbt  white  boadle  stirred  as  it 
was  swept  past,  and  the  long  golden  hair  of  a 
child,  and  Ute  pale  pret^  fsM  of  a  child,  were 
clearly  visible  in  tbe  crimson  light.  In  an 
instant  I  was  •*'"''■-;;  in  the  foaming  water, 
which  reached  above  mj  waist,  and  1  had  a  firm 
Rnap  en  the  object  that  had  attraetod  my  notjoe. 
The  undertow  nearly  bom  hm  off  my  feet,  and  I 
stagnmd.  bat  I  held  the  child  bat,  cut  the  oord 
thai  fastened  her  to  the  beaab,  and  bore  bei  in 


my  arms  to  the  beach.  A.  sweet  &cb,  innocent 
awi  beautiful,  the  face  of  a  seranh  I  She  was 
wet  and  cold,  but  fear  had  not  cenumbcd  her 
faculties,  for  she  dnog  to  my  shoulder  with  one 
tiny  hand,  while  with  the  other  she  pointed  to 
the  sea,  and  mannured  in  a  weak  voice, 
"  Mamma  !  Please  he^ !  Oh  pray,  pray  save 
mamma!'* 

Poor  child !  I  looked  on  her  with  pity ;  no 
doabt  was  in  my  mind  that  her  mother  bad 
perished  in  the  disaster.  The  little  girl—ehe 
could  not  have  been  above  seven  years  old- 
pointed  eagerly  to  a  raaaa  of  wreck  that  tun/' 
and  twirled  in  tbe  eddy  ss  it  drifted  past,  aF 
b^^ed  and  prayed  me  passionately  "  to  he4 
dear  mamma.  > 

The  child  was  right :  theretMt  aboman  figure 
lashed  to  those  spars,  and  the  long  brown  hair  and 
the  streaming  earments  showed  that  the  appa- 
rently lifeless  lonn  was  a  woman's.  I  kid  the 
child  li^tly  on  tbe  saadbank,  tellrag  her  not  to 
be  afraid,  and,  throwing  off  my  coat,  plunged  into 
the  sea,  and  with  great  difficulty  dragged  the 
fioating  mass  to  shore.  The  little  raft,  nastily 
compoeed  of  a  oouple  of  stodding-sail-booms 
and  a  hotcoop,  lashed  together,  had  drifted  far 
out  before  I  reached  it,  and  the  strtmg  current 
nearly  sucked  me  out  to  sea  as  1  swam  back, 
panting  and  dripping  wet ;  but  I  managed  to  drag 
Ihe  poor  lady  from  the.  wavee.  She  was  quite 
insensible,  her  eyes  were  closed,  and  but  for  the 
very  faintest  action  of  the  heart  I  should  hate 
thoughtUfe  eitinct.  Apalc  delicately-moalded 
face,  with  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
beautiful  child,  though  the  ootnpl^uon  and 
colour  of  the  hair  were  very  dissimilar.  The 
little  girl  put  her  arms  round  her  mother's  neck, 
and  kkssed  her  a  bnndred  times. 

I  now  began  very  serionsly  to  consider 
how  I  should  get  the  sofEerer  conveyed  to  safe 
shelter.  To  the  wreokers  I  dared  sot  appeal. 
Fortunately,  they  had  been  too  bosy  to  notice 
what  was  going  on  at  a  distance  of  fifty  paces, 
and  if  tbev  had  seen  me  at  all  they  probably 
took  me  fw  one  of  the  gang.  But  I  dared 
not  call  to  them  for  help.  Thev  wanted  no 
lirmg  witnesses  <^  their  misdeeas,  no  livii^ 
daimiuita  of  tbe  proper^  which  they  were  law- 
lessly appropriating. 

As  1  swam  back  with  my  second  prize,  my 
face  had  been  towards  the  wreck,  uid  I  had 
distinctly  seen  two  human  heads  rise  above  the 
broken  water,  and  two  eager  .gasping  human 
faoe^,  and  tbe  ontstretobed  nands  of  two  half- 
drowned  men.  Both  were  bareheaded  md 
drenched  with  salt  water,  but  by  the  momentary 
■lirapse  I  caqght  of  them  I  should  have  said 
bat  the  elder  wss  a  seamaD,  the  other,  who 
core  a  dark  moustache,  a  gottleraan.  Tliey 
held  out  tbeir  hands,  and  cried  for  aid,  but 
!  came.  Only  a  tail  man,  whose  face  I 
not  see,  but  whose  figure  was  like  that 
of  Japbet  Brown,  repulsed  them  with  a  boat- 
Jiook  he  carried,  and  puslied  them  back  into 
the  deep  water,  amid  the  jeers  and  yells  of 
the  wretches  on  shore.  And  so  they  sank, 
mnrdered  for  the  sake  of  gain.    I  felt  that  my 
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onm  life  Imng  on  a  thread.  If  any  wrecker  ea- 
pied  me,  tbe  Tillaias  -would  not  beeit«t«  at  an- 
other crime.  But  hon-  could  I  go  ?  I  could 
caiTT  the  cliild  with  ease,  but  her  poor 
mother ! 

Thank  God  !  Juba,  in  penoit !  I  bad  quite 
fotvottcD  that  I  had  oidered  tbe  ;oua)^  nfsro  to 
follow  me  ;  I  bad  far  outatripped  bim,  but  I 
looked  up  and  saw  bia  black  lace.  He  vas 
dreadfully  alarmed  at  tbe  fierce  sbouta  and 
excited  gestures  of  tbe  wreckers,  and  was  on 
'be  point  of  making  off  when  I  caught  him  by 
^ic  colkr.  Between  us,  we  contrived  to  carry 
ite  youu{^  voman  over  the  dreary  sandliills 
■between  us  and  tbe  lighthoase,  tbe  child  being 
Bafficiently  Tecovereato  walk.  We  laid  our 
patient  on  my  bed,  and  wben  Aont  Polly  had 
eihaosted  lier  first  transports  of  aatonisbment^ 
»\\t  proved  an  excellent  nurse.  Thanks  to 
the  care  and  zeal  of  the  kind  negress,  Mrs. 
Fairfax  gradually  reriTed,  It  was  Irom  her 
own  lips  that  I  learned  her  name  and  position 
in  life.  Sbe  was  tlie  yonnc  wife  of  a  gentleman 
of  good  fortune  in  North  Carolina,  and  nepbew 
to  (he  Governor  of  lliat  State.  But — poor 
thing !— 1  could  not  disguise  from  her  that  she 
was  a  widow,  though  1  spared  her  the  addi- 
tional pang  of  knowing  that  her  husband  had 
been  one  of  those  w!io  liad  been  inhumanely 
thrust  back  into  tbe  sc&  to  perlab,  altboug)i  I 
lisd  little  donbt  that  one  of  tue  murdered  men 
bad  been  Captain  Pnir&i,  whose  description 
tallied  with  that  of  tlic  poor  victim  1  liad 
beheld. 

Leaving  the  widow  weeping  over  her  recent 
loss,  while  sheclasped  her  rescued  child  as  if  she 
feared  to  lose  her  too,  I  went  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  leaving  the  island.  Most  fortunately, 
I  had  employed  my  leisure  in  repairing  the 
dismanlled  boat.  The  latter  had  no  mast, 
but  it  was  now  vat^rlight,  and  a  pair  of  the 
old  oara  were  fit  for  use.  Before  I  slept,  1 
brought  the  boat  from  the  creek,  and  moored 
it  to  the  quay,  ready  for  a  start.  My  great 
feai  was  that,  before  we  could  escape,  some 
of  the  wreckers  might  discover  that  1  bad 
been  an  eye-witness  of  tlieir  crimes,  and  had 
saved  some  of  the  passengers  on  board  the 
foundered  ship,  which  I  now  learned  was  the 
Astarta,  of  Boston.  On  this  account,  shortly 
after  daybreak  I  caused  mattresses  and  pillows 
to  be  placed  in  tbe  boat ;  and  Aunt  Polly,  Juba, 
Bud  I,  carried  down  Mrs.  Pairfai,  who  was  too 
much  eshausted  to  walk.  Tbe  child  followed, 
and  Aimt  Polly  arranged  tbe  blankets  and  cloaks 
around  the  invalid,  while  Jtiba  was  to  take  one 
oar,  and  I  tbe  other.  The  black  lad  was  not 
wholly  unused  to  a  boat  having  rowed  on  the 
river  near  Wilmington.  In  case  of  pursuit, 
which,  however,  seemed  improbable,  1  had  placed 
the  loaded  gnn  in  the  boat,  had  bidden  one  of 
the  ctttlnaes  under  my  pea-coat,  and  concealed 
the  other  iu  the  saud.  We  were  just  ready  to 
push  off,  when  I  remembered  that  my  ^elclies 


and  drawings,  which  I  was  loth  to,  leave,  were 
still  within  the  lighthouse.  I  rau  back,  pnt 
the  portfolio  under  mj  arm,  and  was  on  the 
threshold  of  my  late  dwdling,  wben  the  figure 
of  a  tall  man  appeared  in  the  doorway — Japhet 
Brown! 

His  face  was  swollen  and  coarse  with  drink, 
and  bis  fiery  eyes  drooped  as  they  met  mine. 

"  Whither  away,  cnap  ?  Vew  seem  in  a 
ilagny  hurry  j"  he  growled,  and  extended  his 


plag 


id. 


The  young  villain  burst  out  into  oaths  and 

"Conceited  British  hound,  who  be  yew,  to 

refose  to  shake  an  honest  man's  hand  F" 

"A  murderer's  hand.you  mean!"  I  cried,  in- 
dignantly, though  I  repented  tbe  wonk  before 
they  were  well  out. 

Japhet  turned  livid  with  passion.  "  You  know 
too  much,  my  gentleman.  I'U  stop  your  jaw 
pretty  smart." 

So  saymg,  he  threw  bunself  upon  me,  bat  Z 
was  luckily  armed,  and  I  drove  bim  oat  of  tbe 
lighthouse,  pursuing  liim,  cntlas  in  band,  for 
a  short  distance.  Theii  I  went  back  to  the 
boat.  Juba  and  I  were  not  first-rate  rowa«, 
tiie  boat  was  heavy,  and  our  progress  was  slow. 
Before  we  were  half-way  across  the  sound, 
I  descried  a  swift  whale-boat  cleaving  the 
waters,  on  our  tract.  Ko  doubt  the  wretch 
Japhet  bad  given  the  abirm  to  his  comrudos,  and 
had  we  been  overtaken,  the  secret  would  have 
been  preserved  by  the  sacriGce  of  all  our  lives. 


we  were  able  to  place  Mrs.  Fairfax  and  her  little 
daughter  under  the  safe  care  of  her  hosband's 
relations. 

I  liaie  little  more  to  telL  Tbe  gratitnde 
of  the  Fairfax  family  pressed  upon  me  a  large 
pecuniary  reward.  This  I  declined,  but  I  gla»3y 
accepted  patronage  which  enabled  me  toleave 
for  Eorope  two  years  later,  with— for  an  artist 
— a  purse  reasonably  heavy.  A  States  Marshal, 
backed  by  an  armed  force,  was  despatched  to 
Cape  Hattcras,  with  a  warrant  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  guilty.  But  some  delay  hadooeurted, 
and  the  Browns  fled  to  Texas,  in  which  remote 
regi(m,  years  afterwards,  I  read  of  the  exeontioa, 
by  lynch  law,  of  Japhet  and  his  father,  for 
robbery  and  murder. 
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A  STRANGE  STORY. 


I  tdbkeh  back  alone.  The  sun  vaa  redden- 
ing tho  summits  of  tbe  distuit  mounUin  range, 
but  dark  clouds,  tliat  portended  raiii,  were 
gatberiof;  behind  jnj  way  and  deepening  the 
iIiadowB  in  manr  a  clmsm  and  Lollov  wliicii 
Tolcanic  firea  had  inODEht  on  the  sorface  of  up- 
laada  undulating  like  dilnvian  billows  fixed  into 
stone  in  the  midst  of  their  stormy  swell.  I 
wandered  on,  and  avaj  from  the  beaten  track, 
abaorhed  in  tbonj^ht.  Could  I  acknowledge  in 
Julius  Fskber's  coojeetares  anj  bases  for  logical 
ratiooination  f  or  were  thej  not  the  ioMnjous 
fancies  of  that  empiricnl  fhiloaopbj  of  Senti- 
ment b;  wbich  tbe  aged,  in  the  decline  of 
severBT  faculties,  Bomelimes  assimilate  their 
theories  to  tbe  haiy  romance  of  ;outti  t  I 
can  well  coneeire  that  the  story  I  toll  will  be 
r^nrded  by  most  as  a  wild  and  fantastic  fable ; 
ttiat  by  some  it  may  be  conaidered  a  Tehicle 
for  gueasca  at  vatioos  riddles  of  Nature,  without 
or  witbin  us,  which  are  free  to  the  licence  of  ro- 
mance, thoush  forbidden  to  thecaution  of  science. 
Bnt,  I — I— know  unmistakably  mj  own  identity, 
ro;  own  positive  place  in  a  substantial  oniTerse. 
And  bejond  that  knowledge,  wbot  do  I  know  F 
Yet  had  Faber  no  ground  for  his  startling 
parallels  between  the  chimeras  of  superstition 
and  tbe  alternatives  to  faith  tolunteered  by  the 
metapliyaical  speculations  of  knowledge.  On 
tiiB  theorems  of  Condillac,  I,  in  common  with 
nnmberless  contempomneoua  students  (for,  in 
my  youth,  Condillac  beld  sway  in  the  acbools, 
as  now,  driten  forth  from  tbe  schools,  his  opi- 
oioaa  float  loose  through  the  t^and  the  scribble 
of  men  of  the  world,  who  perhaps  never  opened 
hia  page) — on  tlie  theorems  of  Condillac  I  had 
built  np  a  system  of  thought  designed  to  im- 
mure the  swathed  form  of  material  philosophy 
from  all  rays  and  all  saonds  of  a  world  not 
material,  as  the  walls  of  some  blind  mausoleum 
shut  out  from  the  mummy  witlitn,  the  whiiper 
of  winds,  and  the  gleaming  of  stars. 

And  did  not  those  very  theorems,  when  carried 
.oat  to  their  strict  and  completing  results  by  the 
dote  reasonings  of  Hume,  resolve  my  ownCving 
identity,  the  one  conscious  indivisible  KB,  into 
a  bundle  of  memories  derived  from  the  senses, 
which  had  bubbled  and  duped  my  eiperieuce. 


and  reduce  into  a  phantom  as  spectral  as  tliat 
of  the  LnminooB  Shadow,  the  whole  solid  frame 
of  creation  ? 

While  pondering  these  qnestions,  tbe  storm, 
whose  forewamings  1  had  neglected  to  heed, 
burat  forth  with  all  the  saddenncss  peculiar  to 
the  Australiau  climes.  Tbe  rsius  descended 
like  the  rushing  of  floods.  In  the  beds  of 
water-coarses,  which,  at  noon,  seemed  dried  np 
and  exhausted,  tbe  torrents  bewail  to  swell  and 
to  rave ;  the  grey  crags  arouna  tUem  were  ani- 
mated into  living  waterfalls.  I  looked  round, 
and  the  landscape  was  as  changed  as  a  scene 
that  replaces  a  scene  on  the  player's  'stage,  I 
was  awaro  that  I  bad  wanderea  far  from  my 
home,  and  I  knew  not  what  direction  I  should 
take  to  r^aiu  it.  Close  at  hand,  and  raised 
above  the  torrents  that  now  rnshed  in  many  a 
gully  and  tributary  creek,  around  and  before 
me,  the  mouth  of  a  deep  cave,  overgrown  with 
busiiea  and  creeping  flowers  tossed  wildly  to 
and  fro  between  the  rain  from  above  ana  the 
spray  of  cascades  below,  offered  a  shelter  from 
the  storm.  I  entered ;  scaring  innumerable 
Socks  of  bats  striking  against  me,  blinded  by 
the  glare  of  the  lightning  that  followed  me  into 
the  cavern  i  and  hastening  to  resettle  themselfea 
on  the  pendants  of  stalactites,  or  the  Ja^ed  but- 
tresses of  primeval  wall. 

from  time  to  time  the  lightning  darted  into 
the  gloom  and  lingered  amongst  its  shadows,  and 
I  saw,  by  the  flash,  that  the  floors  on  which  I 
stood  were  strewed  with  strange  bones,  some 
BiuoDgst  them  the  fossilised  relics  of  races 
destroyedbylbeDeluge.  The  raiu  continued  for 
more  than  two  hours  with  unabated  violence; 
then  it  ceased  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  Lad  come 
on.  And  the  lustrous  moon  of  Australia  burst 
from  the  clouds,  ahiaing,  bright  as  an  ^English 
dawu,  into  the  hoUowa  of  the  cave.  Aud  then 
simnttaneonily  arose  all  the  choral  songs  of  the 
nibieroess— creatures  whose  voices  are  heard 
at  night,  tlie  loud  whirr  of  tbe  locusts,  tbe 
fflusiou  boom  of  the  bullfrog,  the  cuckoo  note 
of  the  morepork,  and,  mourntul  amidst  all  those 
merrier  sounds,  the  hoot  of  the  owl,  throDsh 
the  vizard  abb-oaks  and  the  pale  green  of  the 
gum-tree*. 

I  stepped  forth  into  the  open  air  and  gazed, 
flrst  iiutinctively  on  tlie  heavens,  next,  with 
more  lieedful  eye,  up<m  the  earth.  Tlie  na- 
lure  of  the  sod  bore  the  evidence  of  rd- 
canio  fires  long  aiuce  eitingoislied.    Jmt  b^ 
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fore  mj  feet  the  rajs  fell  full  upott  a  bright 

Jellow  streak  in  the  midat  of  a  block  of  quarti, 
alf  e*ibei!ded  in  tba  soft  moist  evI.  Ib  the 
mid^t  of  ftll  the  aoleaim  tboufrUs  and  tW  iatenga 
sorrows  wliicli  weigfteJupOB  heart  and  mind,  Hi»t 
yellow  gleam  etartled  tie  mind  into  a  direction 
remote  from  philosophy,  quickened  the  lieari  to 
a  beat  that  chimed  with  ua  hausebohi  affectiocs. 
InToluntnnly  I  stooped ;  impalsiwlj  I  struck  the 
block  with  uie  hatchet,  or  tomahawk,  I  carried 
bibitually  about  me,  for  the  purpose  of  mttrking 
the  trees  that  I  wislied  to  clear  from  tlie  waste 
of  my  bread  domain.  The  quartz  was  shattered 
by  toe  stroke,  aad  left  disburied  ita  glitteriog 
treasure.  My  first  glance  had  not  deceived  me. 
I,  Tftin  seeker  after  knowledge,  had,  at  least,  dis- 
covered gold.  Itookupthe  bright  metal; — gold! 
IpauseiTi  I  looked  round ;  the  land  tliit  just  be- 
fore had  seemed  to  me  so  worthless,  took  the  value 
oirOphir.  Its  features  had  before  been  as  un- 
knowQ  to  me  as  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  and 
now  Dw  memory  became  wonderfully  qnictened. 
I  recalled  the  rough  map  of  my  possessions,  the 
first  careless  ride  round  their  boundaries.  Yes, 
Uic  loud  on  which  I  stood — for  miles,  to  the  spur 
of  those  farther  mountains — the  land  was  mine, 
and,  beneath  its  surface,  there  was  gold!  I 
closed  my  eyes ;  for  some  moments,  visions  of 
boundless  wealth,  and  of  the  royal  power  whicit 
such  wedth  could  command,  sweot  athwart  my 
brain.  But  my  heart  rapidly  settled  back  to  ite 
real  treasure.  "  What  matters,"  I  sighed,  "  all 
this  dross  ?  Could  Ophir  itself  buy  back  to  my 
Lilian's  smile  one  ray  of  the  light  which  gave 
'gl[»7  to  the  grass  and  spteadoar  to  the 
ftower  V  " 

So  muttering,  I  flung  the  gold  iato  the  torrent 
that  iTged  below,  and  went  on  through  the 
moonligUt,  sorrowing  silently;  only  thankful  for 
the  discoverr  that  bad  quickened  my  rcmi- 
lusceoce  of  tne  landmarks  by  which  to  steer  my 
wa^  throuch  the  wilderness. 

The  sight  was  balf  gone,  for  even  when  I  had 
mined  the  familiar  track  through  the  pastores, 
the  swell  of  the  many  winding  creeks,  that  now 
intersected  the  way,  obliged  me  often  to  retrace 
my  steps;  tofiud,  sometimes,  the  bridgeof  a  felled 
tree  wliich  hud  been  profidently  left  uaremoved 
over  the  now  foaming  torrent,  and,  more  than 
once,  to   swim   across   the   current,   in   which 


logs  and  torn  trees  went  clattering  and  whirled 
for  I  was  in  danger  of  life.  A  band  of  the  savage 
natires  were  stealthily  creeping  on  my  track — 
the  natives  in  those  parts  were  not  then  so  much 
awed  by  the  white  man  as  now.  A  boome- 
rang* nad  whirred  by  me,  bnrying  itself 
amongst  the  herbage  close  before  mv  leet.  I 
hod  turned,  sought  to  find  and  to  face  these 
dastardly  foes  ;  tiiey  contrived  to  eindeme.  But 
irhen  I  moved  on,  my  ear,  sharpened  by  danger, 
heard  lliem  moving,  too,  in  my  rear.  Once  only 
thrtehideous  forms  suddenly  faced  me,  springing 
up  from  a  thicket,  al!  tangled  with  bonejsucklea 
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creepen  of  blae  and  vermilion.  I  walked 
steadily  up  to  them ;  they  halted  a  moment  or 
so  in  suspenae,  bot  pegfiaps  they  wen  scared  by 
my  stature  or  aved  by  my  aspeat ;  asd  the  Un- 
familiar, though  Human,  liad  terror  for  them,  as 
the  Unfamiliar,  although  but  aSliadow,  had  had 
terror  for  me.  7bey  vanished,  cmd  as  quickly  as 
if  the?  liad  crept  into  tlie  eaith. 

At  length  the  ur  brought  me  the  soft  per- 
fume of  my  well-known  acacias,  and  my  house 
rose  before  me,  amidst  English  flowers  and  Eng- 
lish fruit-trees,  under  the  effulgent  Australian 
moon.  Just  aa  I  was  opening  the  little  gate 
which  gave  access  from  the  pasture-land  into  the 

Lrden,  a  flgure  in  white  rose  up  from  under 

;hl  feathery  hongljs,  and  a  hand  was  laid  on 

yarm.  I  started ;  but  my  aurptise  was  changed 
into  fear  whea  I  saw  the  pale  face  and  sweet 
eyes  of  Lilian. 

"Heavens!  you  here!  you!  at  this  hour! 
Lilian,  what  is  this  ?" 

"Hush!"  she  whispered,  clinging  to   me; 

hush  !  do  not  tell ;  no  one  knows.  I  missed 
you  when  the  storm  came  on;  I  have  missed 
ycu  ever  since.  Othcra  went  in  search  of  yoa 
and  caiue  back.  I  could  not  sleep,  but  the  rest 
are  sleeping,  so  I  stole  down  to  watch  for  you. 
Brother,  brother,  if  any  harm  chanced  to  you, 
even  tlie  angela  could  not  comfort  me ;  all  would 
be  dark,  dark.  But  you  ar«  safe,  safe,  safe !" 
And  she  clung  tome  jet  closer. 

"  Ah,  Lilian,  Lilian,  your  vision  in  the  hour  I 
first  beheld  von  was,  iudeed,  prophetic — '  Each 
has  need  of  the  other.'    Do  vou  remember?" 

"  Sofllv,  softly,"  she  said,  "  let  me  think !" 
She  stool  quietly  by  my  side,  looking  op  into 
the  sky,  with  all  its  numberless  stars,  and  its 
solitary  moon  now  sinking  slow  behind  the 
verge  of  the  forest.  "It  eomes  back  tome," 
she  murmured,  softly — "the  Long  ago — the 
sweet  Long  ago !" 

I  held  my  breath  to  listen. 
"There— there!"  she  resumed,   pointing  to 
the  heavens;  "do  you  see?  You  are  there, and 

my  father,  and — aud Oh,  that  terrible  face^ 

those  serpent  eyes — the  dead  man's  skull!  Save 

She  bowed  her  head  upon  my  bosom,  and  I 
led  her  gently  back  towards  the  flouse.  As  we 
gained  the  door,  which  she  had  left  open,  the 
starlight  shining  across  the  shadowy  g^oom 
within,  she  lifted  her  face  from  my  breast,  and 
cast  a  hurried  fearful  look  round  the  shining 
garden,  then  into  the  dim  recess  beyond  the 
threshold. 

"  It  is  there — (here  1 — the  Shadow  that  Inred 
me  on,  whispering  that  if  I  followed  it  1  ahonid 
jom.  my  befoved.  False,  dreadful  Shadow  t  it 
will  fade  soon,  fade  into  the  grinning  horrible 
sknll.  Brother,  brother,  where  is  my  Allen  P 
Is  he  dead— dead— or  is  it  I  who  am  dead  to 
him  ?" 

1  could  but  clasp  her  again  to  my  breast,  and 
ieek  to  mantle  her  shivering  form  with   my 
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half  lost  in  duress,  luilf  white  in  starlet. 
And  there  I,  too,  beheld  the  hsunting  Luauiious 

Shadoir,  the  spectral  effl^jes  of  the  mjsteriouB 
bem»,  wlioM  very  esistenee  in  the  fieali  was  % 
riddle  unsolved  bj  mj  reoaon.  Distinctlj  I  bbw 
the  Slisdow,  but  its  lieht  vas  far  paler,  its  out- 
line fu  more  Tagne,  tTinn  irlien  I  hitd  beheld  it. 
before.  I  took  conrsge,  as  I  felt  Lilian's  heart 
beating  against  my  own.  I  adranced — 1  crossed 
the  tlireshuld — the  Shadotr  was  gone. 

"Tbere  ia  no  Slmdow  here — no  phantom  to 
dannt  thee,  m;  life's  life,"  said  I,  bendbg  over 

"It  has  touched  me  in  passing;  I  feel  it— 
flold,  coid,  cold  ["  ahri  answered,  tontlj. 

I  bore  liBr  to  her  room,  placed  her  on  het  bed, 

struck  a  tigiit,  watched  over  her.  At  dawn  there 

was  a  clian^  in  her  face,  and  from  that  time 

health    gradually   left    her;    strength    slowly, 

I     slowly,  yet  to  me  perceptibly,  ebbed  £raia  her 

'    life  avray. 

cE&Fm  Lxxin. 

MoirrBs  upon  months  have  rolled  on  since 
the  sight  in  whioh  Lilian  iiad  watched  for  mj 
coming  amidst  the  chilling  airs  onder  the  haunt- 
ing moOD.  I  have  said  that  from  the  date  of 
that  night  her  health  began  gradually  to  fail,  but 
in.  her  mind  there  was  evidently  at  work  some 
slow  levolntion.  Her  visionaty  abstractions 
were  less  frequent ;  when  they  occurred,  less 
prolonged.  There  was  do  longer  in  her  soft  face 
that  celestial  serenity  which  spoke  her  content 
in  her  dreams  ;  but  often  a  look  of  anxiety  and 
trouble.  She  was  even  more  silent  than  before ; 
bat  when  she  did  speak,  there  were  now  evident 
some  stru^ing  gleams  of  memory.  She  startled 
OS,  at  tinies,  by  a  distinct  allusion  to  the  events 
and  scenes  of  her  early  childhood.  More  than 
once  she  spcke  of  common-place  inoidettts  and 

mere  acquaintuices  at  L .     At  last  she 

seemed  to  recognise  St;.  Ashleigh  as  her 
mother;  bnt  me,  m  Allen  PenirtcK,  her  be- 
trothed, bet  bridegroom,  no !  Once  or  twice 
she  spoke  to  me  of  her  beloved  as  of  a  stranger 
to  myself,  and  asked  me  not  to  deceive  her — 
should  she  ever  see  him  agaiiiP  There  was  one 
change  in  tliis  new  phase  of  her  state  that 
wounded  me  to  the  quick.  She  had  always  pre- 
viously seemed  to  weloome  mv  presence;  now 
there  were  hours,  someLimea  aays  U»BthtT,  in 
which  my  presence  was  evident^  punfid  to  ho-. 
She  woold  become  agitated  when  I  stole  into 
her  room — make  si^  to  me  to  leave  her^^row 
yet  more  dbturbea  if  I  did  not  immediately 
obey,  and  become  calm  again  when  I  was 
gone. 

Pabcr  sought  constantly  to  sustain  my  courage 
and  administer  to  my  hopes  by  reminding  me  of 
the  prediction  he  liad  haz&rdcil — vi&  that  Uiroueh 
some  malady  to  the  frame  the  reaaon  wonldha 
oltimatel;  restored. 

He  said, ."  Observe  I  her  mind  was  first  roused 
from  its  slumber  by  the  affectionate,  docou- 
quered  impulse  of  her  heart.  You  were  absent 
— the  storm  alarmed  her— she  missed  you — 
feared  for  yon.     The   love  within   her,  not 


idienated,  though  latent,  drew  her  thoogbts 
into  definite  human  tracks.  And  thus,  the  wonih, 
tliat  yoa  tell  me  she  uttered  when  you  appeared 
before  her,  were  words  of  lore,  stricken,  though 
as  ^et  irregularly,  as  the  winds  strike  the  harp- 
strings,  from  chorda  of  awakened  memory. 
The  same  unwonted  excitement,  toKether  wiui 
lengthened  exposure  to  the  eold  night  air,  will 
account  for  the  sho^  to  her  physical  system, 
and  the  langnor  and  waste  of  strcogtb  by  which 
it  has  been  succeeded." 

"Ay,  and  theShadaw  that  weAoM  saw  within 
the  threshold.    What  of  that  ?" 

"  Are  there  no  reoords  on  evidence,  which 
most  physicians  of  very  extended  practice  will 
perhaps  allow  that  their  ciperienOT  more  or  leas 
tends  to  confirm — no  records  of  the  singular  co- 
incidences between  iadividuelimpreaaiaus  which 
are  produced  hy  sympathy  ?  Now,  whetheryonor 

Kur  Lilian  were  first  haunted  by  this  Shadow  I 
ow  not.  Perhaps  before  it  appeared  to  yOD 
in  the  wizard's  chamber,  it  had  appeared  to  her 
by  tiie  Monks'  Weil.  Perhaps,  as  it  came  lo  you 
in  the  prison,  so  it  lured  her  t  nrough  the  solitodee, 
associatiiie  its  illusory  goidance  witli  dreams  of 
you.  And  ag^n,  when  she  saw  it  within  yonr 
threshold,  your  phantasy,  so  abruptly  invoiced, 
made  you  see  with  the  eyes  of  your  Lilian ! 
Does  this  doctrine  of  sympathy,  though  by  that 
very  mystery  you  two  loved  each  other  at  first 
— iBough,  without  it,  iove  at  first  sidit  were  in 
itself  an  incredible  niiraele, — does,  1  say,  this 
doctrine  of  sympathy  seem  to  you  inadmissible? 
Tlien  nothiw  is  left  for  ns  bat  to  revolve  the 
conjecture  I  before  threw  out  P  Have  certain 
o^nisations  like  that  of  Margrave  the  power 
to  impress,  through  space,  the  imaginations  of 
those  over  whom  they  aave  forced  a  control  ?  I 
know  not.  But  if  tliey  have,  it  is  not  super- 
nataral ;  it  is  but  one  of  those  operations  in 
Nature  so  rare  and  exceptional,  and  of  which 
testimony  and  evidence  are  so  imperfect  and  so 
liable  to  snpei;stitious  illusions,  that  they  bate 
not  yet  been  traced ;  as,  if  truthful,  no  doubt 
tlicy  can  be,  by  the  patient  genius  of  science, 
to  one  of  those  secondary  causes  bv  which 
the  Creator  ordains  that  Natni-e  shall  act  on 

By  degrees  I  became  dissatisfied  with  my  con- 
versations with  Faber.  I  yearned  for  explana- 
tions ;  all  guesses  but  bewildered  me  more.  In 
his  family,  with  one  exception,  I  found  no  con- 
genial association,  His  nephew  seemed  to  me 
an  ordinary  specimen  of  a  very  trite  hnman  ' 
nature — a  young  man  of  limited  ideas,  fair  moral  \ 
tendeucies,  going  mechanically  right  where  not 
templed  to  wrong.  The  same  desire  of  gain 
which  had  urged  him  to  ^mble  and  spccujata 
when  thrown  in  societies  rife  with  suchciample, 
led  him,  now  in  the  Bush,  to  heslthfnl,  indus- 
trious, persevering  hibour.  Spttfawl  agria/las, 
says  the  poet ;  the  same  Hope  which  entices  the 
flah  to  the  hook,  impels  the  plough  of  the  husband- 
man. The  young  farmer's  young  wife  was  some- 
what superior  to  him;  she  had  more  reGuemen 
of  taste,  more  culture  of  mind,  but,  living  in  his 
life,  she  was  inevitably  levelled  to  his  ends  and 
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punails.  And,  next  to  the  babe  in  Ihe  cradle, 
~iO  object  seemed  to  ber  so  important  as  tliat  of 
^uordiug  the  sheep  from  the  scab  and  the 
dingoes.  I  naa  unnzed  to  see  bow  quiet);  a 
BiBU  wboM  mind  was  bo  stored  b;  life  and  bi 
books  as  that  of  Julius  Faber— aman  vrlio  ba3 
bved  the  clash  of  conflicting  intellects,  and  ac- 

Suired  the  rewards  of  fame— could  accommodate 
imself  to  the  cabined  range  of  his  kinsfolks' 
half-civilised  existence,  take  icteiest  in  their 
trivial  talk,  find  varjiug  excitemeut  in.  the  mo- 
notonous household  of  a  peasant-like  farmer,  I 
could  not  help  sajiDg  as  Dincb  to  him  once. 
"U;  frieod,"  replied Uie  old  man,  "believe  mc, 
that  the  happiest  art  of  intellect,  however  loftj, 
ii  that  which  enables  it  to  be  oheerfuUj  at  home 
with  the  Real  I" 

The  onl;  one  of  the  (amiW  in  wliicb  Faber 
was  domesticated  in  vrhom  I  found  an  interest, 
to  whose  talk  I  could  listen  without  fatigae,  was 
the  child  Am;.  Simple  though  she  was  in  lan- 
guage, patient  of  laboor  as  the  most  laborioos, 
I  recf^ised  in  her  a  quiet  nobleness  of  senti- 
ment, which  exalted  above  tbe  common-place  the 
acts  of  her  common-place  life.  She  had  no  pre- 
cocious intellect,  uo  enthusiastic  fancies,  Dot 
she  iisd  an  esquieite  activit;  of  heart.  U  was 
her  heait  that  animated  her  sense  of  dutj,  and 
made  dut;  a  sweetness  and  a  joj.  Slje  felt  to 
the  core  the  kindness  of  those  around  her ;  ex- 
aggerated, with  the  warmth  of  her  gratitude,  the 
claims  which  that  kindness  imposeo.  Even  for 
the  blessing  of  life,  which  she  shared  with  all 
creation,  she  felt  as  if  singled  out  b;  the 
deserred  favoui  of  the  Creator,  and  thus 
filled  with  religion  because  she  was  filled  with 

M;  interest  in  this  child  was  increased  and 
deepened  bj  m;  saddened  and  not  wholl;  un- 
remorseful  remembrance  of  the  night  on  wliich 
ber  sobs  bad  pierced  ni;  ear — the  night  from 
which  I  secrctl;  dated  tl^  mysterious  affcnciea 
tbat  had  wrenched  from  their  proper  Geld  and 
career  both  nij  mind  and  mj  life.  £ut  a  gentler 
interest  cndeaj'ed  her  to  mj  thoughts  m  the 
pleasure  that  Lilian  felt  in  her  viaita,  in  the 
afleotionate  intercourse  that  sprang  up  between 
tlie  afflicted  sufferer  and  the  harmless  iufiuit. 
Often  when  we  failed  to  comprehend  some 
meaning  which  Lilian  evidentlj  wished  to 
conve;  to  us — Kt,  her  mother  and  her  husband, 
—she  was  understood  with  as  much  ease  b; 
Am;,  the  unlettered  child,  as  b;  Faberthegrc;- 
haired  thildicr. 

"  How  is  it — how  is  it  ?"  I  asked,  impatientl; 
and  jealooal;,  of  Faber,  "Love  is  said  to  in- 
terpret where  wisdom  fails,  and  jod  ;ouTself 
talk  of  the  marvels  which  s;mpath;  ma;  effect 
between  lover  and  beloved,  ;et  when,  for  da;s 
together,  I  cannot  succeed  in  unrBvelling  Lilian't 
wish  or  her  thouglit— and  her  own  mother  i: 
equal!;  in  fault— jrou  or  Am;,  closeted  alone 
with  her  for  live  minutes,  comprehend  and  are 
comprehended." 

"Allen,"  answered  Faber,  "Amy  and  I  hc' 
lieve  in  spirit,  and  she,  in  whom  mind  is  dormant 
but  spirit  awake,  feels  in  that  belief  a  B;mpath; 


whieh  slie  has  not,  in  that  respect,  with  ;oiirself 
nor  even  with  her  mother.  You  seek  onl; 
tlirongh  ;ooi  mind  to  conjecture  hers.  Her 
motlier  has  sense  clear  enongli  wlieie  habitual 
experience  can  suide  it,  but  tliat  seuse  is  con- 
fused, and  forsalfes  her,  when  farced  from  the 
regular  pathwa;  in  whicb  it  has  been  aceus- 
tomed  to  tread.  Am;  and  I,  through  soul  guess 
at  soul,  aud  though  mostl;  contented  with  earth, 
we  oan  both  rise  at  times  into  heaven.  Wepra;." 
"Alas!"  said  I,  half  moumrull;,  half  angril;; 
"when  jou  thus  speak  of  Hind  as  distinct 
from  Soul,  it  was  onl;  in  that  Vision  which 
;oa  bid  me  regard  as  the  iilosion  of  a  fano; 
stimulated  b;  chemical  vapours,  producing  on 
the  brMn  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  opiom,  or 
the  inhalation  of  the  oxide  gas,  that  I  faaTe 
ever  seen  the  silver  spark  of  the  Soul  dis- 
tinct from  the  lif  ht  of  tbe  Mind.  And  holding, 
as  I  do,  that  all  intellectual  ideas  are  derived 
from  the  experiences  of  the  bod;,  whether 
I  accept  the  ttieor;  of  Locke,  or  that  of  Con- 
dillac,  or  that  into  which  their  propositions 
reach  their  final  development  in  the  won- 
derful subtlet;  of  Hume,  I  cannot  detect  3m 
immaterial  spirit  in  the  material  substance; 
much  less  follow  its  escape  from  the  oi^;aiiic 
matter  in  which  the  principle  of  tbouglit  ctw» 
with  tlie  principle  of  life.  When  the  meta- 
physician, contending  for  the  immortnlit;  of  the 
tliinkins  facuUj,  aualvsea  Mind,  his  anal;ais 
compreKends  the  mind  of  the  brolfi,  b»j,  of 
the  insect,  as  well  as  that  of  man.  Tidce  Hieid's 
definition  of  Uind,  as  the  most  comprehensive 
which  I  can  at  the  moment  rememoer.  '  B; 
the  mind  of  a  man  we  understand  that  in  him 
which  thinks,  lemembeis,  reasons,  and  wills.' 
But  this  definition  onl;  distinguishes  the  Mind 
of  man  from  that  of  the  brute  b;  sopcrioiit;  in 
the  same  attributes,  and  not  b;  attributes 
denied  to  the  bmte.  An  animal,  even  an 
insect,  thinks,  remembers,  reasons,  and  wills.* 
Few  naturalists  will  now  support  the  doctrine 
that  all  the  mental  operations  of  bmte  or  insect 
arc  to  be  exclusivel;  referred  to  instincts ;  and 


*  "  Ara  inLelligeoce  aud  iuatinot,  thus  difftrlng  in 
Iheir  nlitlve  proportion  in  man  as  compared  with 
nil  otber  snlmtils,  j'et  the  lami  fn  kind  and  manner 
of  operation  fn  both?  To  tbb  qneetion  ire  muit  give 
■t  ones  an  BlSnnstiTe  nnsirer.  The  ezpiaHOD  of 
Cuvler,  retarding  tbe  taeutty  ot  nuoningln  lower 
■Dimoli,  '  Laur  IntalllgenGe  erAmte  dea  op^rabotis 
du  mSioe  genre,'  ii  true  in  its  full  kdw.  We  oin 
in  uo  manoar  define  reoioo  so  ae  to  exclude  ocu  | 
which  an  mt  erarj  momeni  present  to  our  obierTa- 
tion,  and  which  wa  find  in  man;  iaitinca  to  con- 
travene (ha  nalunl  Instinct*  of  the  iipecisi.  The  i 
demeanour  and  acta  ot  the  d<^  in  refannoe  lo  bis  j 
matter,  or  the  virioat  naet  to  trhich  ha  is  put  by 
man,  era  as  ■tried;  logieiJ  as  those  wa  witncn  In 
tbe  ordinarj  truuidiOD*  of  life." — (Sir  Henrr 
Holland,  Chaplen  on  Mental  Phjiiolc^j,  p.  2S0.'> 
The  whole  of  the  chapter  on  inninctf  and  hJAlU  In 
thb  work  ihonld  ba  read  in  cnnexion  with  the  pasaaee 
just  quoted.  The  work  it*eU;  at  once  caatioua  and 
luggeativa,  is  not  one  of  Ibe  least  obligations  whiob 
philoeophyand  rallgioDsIikeowe  to  Ihe lucnbraClooa 
of  Englbh  medicot  men. 
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if  Ihej  d 

.^  e  word— loose  and  largo  enough  to 
an  abjaa  which  our  knowledge  has  not  sounded. 
And,  indeed,  in  proportion  u  an  anioiftl,  lilce 
the  dog,  becomes  cnltirated  bj  intercourse,  his 
instincts  become  weaker,  ana  his  ideB»,  formed 
bj  experience  (viz.  hia  mind),  more  deielaped, 
often  to  the  conquest  of  the  instincts  themselves. 
Hence,  with  his  usual  candour.  Dr.  Abercrombie, 
in  ooniending '  tliat  everything  mental  ceases  to 
exist  after  death,  when  we  know  that  every. 
thing  corporeal  continues  to  exist,  is  a  gra- 
tuitous assumption  coDtrtur  to  ererr  nile  of 
lihilosophicaL  inquirj,' — (eels  compelled,  b;  liis 
leasoning,  to  admit  the  probability  of  a  future 
life  even  to  the  lower  animals.  His  words  are : 
'To  this  mode  of  reasooing  it  has  been  ob- 
jected that  it  would  go  to  establish  an  im- 
material principle  in  the  lower  animals,  wliieh 
in  them  exhibits  man;  of  the  phenomena  of 
Diind.  I  have  onl;  to  answer,  be  it  so.  There  are 
in  the  lower  animals  man;  of  the  phenomena 
of  mbd,  and  with  regard  to  tlieso  we  also  con- 
tend that  thej  are  entirely  distinct  from  anj- 
thing  'We  know  of  the  properties  of  matter, 
whidt  is  all  that  we  mean,  or  con  mean,  b; 
being  immaterial.'"  Am  I  then  driven  to  admit 
that  it  man's  mind  is  immateriaL  and  imperish- 
ahle,  so  also  is  that  of  the  ape  and  the  ant  V 

"  I  own,"  said  Faher,  witli  his  peculiar  smile, 
arch  and  genial,  "that  if  I  were  oompcUed  to 
make  that  admission,  it  would  not  shook  m; 
pride.  I  do  not  presume  to  set  anj  limit  to 
the  goodness  of  the  Creator;  and  should  be 
as  humbl;  pleased  as  the  Indiim,  if  in 

' jondBT  iky, 

My  fdithful  dog  ihonld  bear  mo  coaipanj' 

lou  are  too  familiar  with  the  works  of  that 
Titan  in  wisdom  and  error,  Descartes,  not 
reooUect  tlie  interesting  correspondence  I 
tween  the  urbane  phdosoplier  and  our  combative 
countijman,  Henrj  More,f  on  this  very  sub- 
ject ;  in  which  certainly  More  has  the  best  of  it 
when  Descartes  insists  on  reducing  what  he 
calls  the  soul  (I'Sme)  of  brutes  into  the  same 
kind  of  machines  as  man  constructs  from  in- 
organised  matter.  The  learning,  indeed,  lavished 
on  the  insoluble  question  involved  in  the  psj- 
chologv  of  tlie  interior  animals,  is  a  proof  at 
least  ot  the  oll-inquisitive,  redundant  spirit  of 
man.^  We  have  almost  a  literature  m  itself 
devoted  to  endeavours  to  interpret  the  language 
of  brutes.}  Dupont  de  Nemours  has  discovered 


*  Abercrombie's  latnllectusl  Foiiea,  p.  36. 
nitetntb  edition. 

t  CEevre)  do  Deicartai,  voL  z.  p.  178,  et  aeq. 
(Cou^'i  cdliioD}. 

{  H.  TIsHt,  tbe  dlsdngnialicd  Professor  of  Phlla- 
npbjr  at  Dijon,  in  hii  i«eent  worir,  La  Ti«  dan* 
I'UomiDB,  p.  S5fi,  givas  a  long  and  lllnstrioBS  Ilit  of 
of  pliUosophers  wbo  asaifn  a  rational  son]  (Ime)  to 
tha  iofsrior  animals,  tbongb  h*  truly  adds,  "  ttut 

7bav>  not  olirayi  Ilia  oour^^  of  tbaii  ojdnlon.' 
3uai<  id«a  of  th«  axtait  ot  rMaaroh  and  imagln 
tlon  bMtowedontbia  sutjEct  may  baglttund  from  tha 
■prlgbtlj  work  of  Ficrqula  da  Gonbioux,  Idiomo. 
lofiB  das  AnimiBX,  pobUibwl  at  Pari*,  1844. 


that  dogs  ttdk  in  vowols,  using  only  two  conso- 
nants, 0,  z,  when  they  are  angrv.  He  asserts 
that  cats  employ  the  same  vowels  as  dogs;  bnt 
their  language  is  more  affluent  in  consonants, 
including  K,  N,  B,  B,  V,  f.  How  many  laborions 
efforts  have  been  made  to  define  and  to  construe 
long  of  the  nightin|>ale !  Une  version  of 
that  song  by  Beekstein,  the  naturalist,  publislicd 
1  1840, 1  remember  to  have  seen.  And  I  heard 

lady,  gifted  with  a  singularly  cliarming  voice, 
chaunt  the  mysterious  vowels  with  so  exquisite 
a  pathos,  that  one  could  not  refuse  to  believe 
her  when  she  declared  that  siie  fully  compre- 
hended tlie  bird's  meaning,  and  gave  to  the 
nightingale's  warble  the  tender  interpretation  of 
her  own  woman's  heart. 

"But  leaving  all  such  discussions  to  their 
proper  place  amongst  the  Curiosities  of  Lite- 
rature, I  come  in  earnest  to  the  question  you 
have  so  earnestly  raised,  and  to  me  tbe  distinc- 
tion between  man  and  the  lower  animals  in  re- 
ference to  a  spiritual  nature  desi^ied  for  s  future 
existence,  and  the  mental  operatbns  whose  uses 
are  bounded  to  an  existence  on  earth,  seems  inef- 
faceably  clear.  Whether  ideas  or  even  perceptions 
be  innate  or  all  formed  by  experience  is  a  s|ieou- 
hition  for  metaphysicians,  which,  so  farasaflects 
the  question  of  an  immaterial  principle,  I  am  quits 
willing  to  lay  aside.  I  can  well  understand  that 
a  materialist  may  admit  innate  ideas  in  Man,  as 
he  must  admit  tbem  in  tbe  instinct  of  brutes, 
tracing  them  to  hereditary  predispositions.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  know  that  tlie  most  devout 
believera  in  our  spiritual  nature  have  insisted, 
with  Locke,  in  denying  any  idea,  even  of  ihe- 
Deity,  to  be  innate. 

"  But  here  comes  my  argument.  I  care  not 
how  ideas  are  formed,  tlie  material  point  Is  bow 
are  the  capaeiliet  to  receive  iieat,  formed,  'i'lie 
ideas  may  all  come  from  experience,  but  the  ca- 

facitv  to  receive  the  ideas  must  bs  inherent. 
taKe  tlie  word  capacity  as  a  good  plain 
English  word,  rather  than  the  more  technical 
word  'receptivity,'  employed  by  Kant.  And 
by  capacity  I  mean  the  passive  power*  to  receive 
ideas,  whether  in  man  or  in  any  living  thing  by 
which  ideas  are  received.  A  man  and  an  ele- 
phant is  each  fomied  with  capacities  to  receive 
ideas  suited  to  the  several  place  in  tbe  universe 
held  by  each. 

"  The  more  I  look  tlirongh  nature  tbe  more  I 
find  that  on  all  varieties  of  o^anisedlife  iscare- 
fully  bestowed  the  eapadtjr  to  receive  the  im- 
pressions, be  they  called  perceptions  or  ideas, 
which  are  adapted  to  the  uses  each  creature  is 
intended  to  derive  from  them.  I  find,  then,  that 
Man  alone  is  endowed  with  the  capacity  to  re- 
ceive the  ideaaof  a  God,  of  Soul,  of  Worship,  of 
a  Hereafter.  I  see  no  trace  of  snch  a  capacity 
in  the  inferior  races ;  nor,  however  their  intelli- 
gence may  be  refined  by  culture,  is  such  capacity 
ever  apparent  in  tbem. 

"But,  wherever  capacities  to  receive  impres- 

•  "  Faculty  is  active  powar  ;  capacily  is  pssaiva 
powftr."— 3ii\r.  Hanilitou,  I«ctiireiiDaUsU|ibyuei 
and  Logic,  vol.  i.  p.  178. 
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luulwj  tnroughout  Nature,  those  cipicitiei 
n«  nm^  designed  by  FroTideucie  for  Uie  dis- 
tinct VM  and  oonBerration  of  the  specus  to  which 
Uief  are  gimi. 

"  It  is  DO  uiiirer  to  me  to  tav  thst  the  inhereat 
opacities  thas  b«tow«d  on  Uan  do  not  enffioe 
in  themseWcs  to  make  him  form  right  notions  of 
a  Deit;^  or  a  Hereafter;  because  it  is  plsiniy 
Uie  desJ{^  of  FrDvidence  that  Man  mast  learn 
to  ooirect  and  improre  al)  his  notioas  b;  his 
tnra  stud;  and  observation.  Henrast  buiidahnt 
befon  he  oan  build  a  Parthenon ;  be  most  believe 
with  the  saraf^  or  the  heathen  before  he  can  be- 
lieve withthepkiloeopherorChristian.  Ina-word, 
is  all  his  oapsoities,  Mun  has  od]j  itiven  to  faim, 
not  the  immediate  knowledge  of  tlie  Perfect,  bat 
Uw  means  to  strive  towards  the  Perfect.  And 
thas  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  modem  rea- 
smiers,  to  whose  leotnrea  TOD  must  have  listened 
with  delight  in  jonr  college  dajs,  sa^  well : 
*  Aoeardingl;,  the  sciences  atwajs  studied  with 
keenest  interest  are  those  in  a  state  of  progress 
and  wnoertaintj ;  absolute  oralaintT  and  nbso. 
lute  eompletion  would  be  the  paralysis  of  an; 
stufk,  and  the  last  worst  calamity  that  couM 
befal  Man,  as  lie  is  at  present  eonslittited,  would 
be  that  full  and  Goal  possession  of  sjkcu- 
hivn  truth  which  he  now  vain];  autieipates 
as  the  eonsummation  of  faia  intellectual  happi- 

"  Well,  then,  in  all  those  capadlies  for  the  re- 
ee[ition  of  impressions  &om  external  Nature, 
which  are  given  to  Man  and  not  to  the  brutes,  I 
see  the  evidence  of  Han's  Soul.  I  can  under- 
atand  why  the  inferior  anima!  has  no  capacity  to 
receive  the  idea  of  a  Deitj  and  of  Worship — 
simply  because  the  inferior  animal,  even  if 
graciously  admitted  to  a  fnture  life,  ma;  not 
therein  preserve  the  sense  of  its  idenlitj.  I  can 
nnderstand  even  why  that  sympathy  with  each 
otiier  which  we  men  possess,  and  wiiicb  consti- 
tutea  the  great  virtue  we  emphaticall;  call 
Hamanity,  is  not  posaeased  by  the  lesser  ani- 
mals (or,  at  least,  in  a  very  rare  and  eiceptiomd 
degree),  even  where  they  live  in  communities, 
like  beaTcrs,  or  bees,  or  ants ;  because  men  are 
destined  to  meet,  to  know,  and  to  love  each 
other  in  the  life  to  come,  and  the  bond  be- 
tween the  brutes  ceases  here. 

"  Now,  the  more,  tiien,  we  eiamine  the  inleient 
eapacitiea  bestowed  distinctly  and  solely  on 
Man,  the  more  they  seem  to  distbguish  him 
ft«m  the  other  races  by  their  comprefiension  of 
otjects  beyond  his  life  upon  this  earth.  '  Uan 
abne,*  says  Mtiller,  '  can  conceive  abstract 
notions :'  and  it  is  in  abstract  notions — such  as 
time,  space,  matter,  spirit,  bglit,  form,  qaantity, 
OBSence^tbat  Man  grounds  not  only  ijl  philoso- 
phy, sU  science,  but  all  that  practit^yimproves 
cme  generation  for  the  benefit  o!  the  next.  And 
wh;  F  Because  all  these  abstract  notions  un- 
eonsciooslj  lead  tiie  mind  away  from  the  material 

*  Sit  W.  HamlltoQ^  Lwtures,  voL  1.  p.  10, 


into  tbe  imnwterial ;  from  tho  present  inte  tbe 
futnra.  But  if  Han  oeaaes  to  exist  wiien  he 
disappears  in  tbe  grave,  you  must  be  com^Mlled 
to  affirm  t^iatheisthe  only  creature  in  eiistenee 
whom  Nature  or  Providence  hm  condescended 
to  deceive  and  c^at  by  eapaoities  for  whi^ 
there  are  no  available  ebjeeta.  How  nobty  and 
how  truly  has  Obalmers  said :  '  What  inferenoe 
shall  we  draw  from  this  remaikable  law  in 
Nature  that  there  is  nothing  waste  and  nothing 
meaningless  in  the  feelings  and  faculties  where- 
with bring  oreatares  are  endowed  F  For  each 
desire  tbcre  is  a  ooanterpart  object;  for  each 
faeuit;  there  is  room  and  opportunity  !ot  eier- 
oise  eitiio'  in  t^  present  or  in  the  coming 
futurity.  Now,  but  for  the  doctrine  of  immor-  ; 
tality,  Man  woald  bean  exception  to  this  law —  ' 
he  weuld  stand  fort  h  aa  an  tmomalj  in  Nature^ 
with  Bapirations  in  his  heart  for  which  ibt 
oniverse  had  no  antitype  to  oS^,  with  eapad- 
ties  of  nnderstandjog  and  thought  that  never 
were  to  be  followed  by  objects  of  correspond- 
ing grefttaess  through  tbe  whole  history  of  his 
bemg! 

•  •  *  *  • 

" '  With  tbe  inferior  animals  there  is  a  cerlsiD 
sqaareness  of  adjustment,  if  we  may  »o  tetm  it, 
between  ea(^  desire  and  its  correspondent  grati- 
flcation.  The  one  is  evenlv  met  by  the  other, 
and  there  is  a  fulneas  and  aefiniteness  of  enjoy- 
ment np  to  the  capacity  of  enjoyroeirt.  Not  so 
with  Man,  who,  both  from  the  vaatness  of  his 
propensitiJes  and  the  vastness  of  his  powers,  feel* 
liimself  chained  and  beset  in  a  field  too  narrow 
for  him.  He  alone  laboars  anderthe  discomfort 
of  an  iBCongmity  between  hb  circumstances  and 
his  powers,  and  naless  there  be  new  circum- 
stances awaiting  Mm  in  a  more  advanced  stateof 
being,  lie,  the  noblest  of  Nature's  prodoeta  bete, 
would  turn  ont  to  be  the  greatest  of  her 
fBiluree."* 

This,  then,  I  take  to  be  the  proof  of  Sonl  in 


Man,  not  that  be  has  a  mind—tiec 


istly  Bay,  inferior  animals  have  that,  though  m  a 
lesser  degree — but  beoanse  ho  has  the  capadties 
to  comprehend,  as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of  any 
abstract  ideas  whatsoever,  the  very  tniths  not 
needed  for  self-conservation  on  eartti,  and  there- 


recognition  of  these  truths,  the  Human  HOraetj 
that  eieels  the  society  of  beavers,  bees,  and  anta 
by  perpetual  and  progressive  improvement  on  the 
notions  inherited  from  its  progenitors,  rests  its 
basis.  Thus,  in  fact,  tins  world  is  benefited 
for  men  by  their  belief  in  tbe  next,  wliile  the 
society  of  brutes  remains  ago  after  aoe  tlie 
saau.  Neither  the  bee  hot  the  beaver  has,  in 
all  probability,  improved  sinoe  the  Delnga. 
"  But,  iBBeparahle  fi«ta  the  couviotioQ  of  thcM 

*  ChalDMTi,  BridgevsUr  TreatiM,  voL  it.  pp.  Sa, 
31).  Fsfhapi  I  should  DbMns  that  kore  asd  daa- 
wlMre  io  tk*  diabgKa  b«tw««a  Stbet  aod  Fsawick 
it  hu  gtnmlly  been  tbanght  better  ia  SQbatitats  tbe 
wcnli  o{  tb<  aatbor  qualad  for  tha  mire  outltna  ar 
purport  of  tbe  qaotatioB  wbidi  memtf  affraded  t» 
tbe  interlocutor. 


A  STRASQS  STOUX. 


tMnvrUlM]     iS9 


trottia  B  the  impntM  of  pnjvc  tad  wonbip, 
It  does  not  tonen  mv  ngnmrait  vhen  «  pfcit^ 
Nphw  of  tbe  B Aool  of  BtMiof^roke  or  Loorataoa 
sajt '  tliftt  the  oiigiii  of  prajer  is  in  Umi's  >gno- 
nnco  of  Ae  pbeBomena  of  Natare.'  Tbit  >t  u 
ft«r  or  ignoraMe  whieli, '  when  rooked  tbe  mowi- 
taint  or  when  noaaed  the  groond,  taught  tbe 
weak  to  bcoid,  toe  proud  to  pta*,' my  aiuver : 


tlplun 


the  beast  know  befwe  you  and  I  do  when  tite 
Koantain  vill  ntdc  aai  tiie  grennd  Ktoan,  and 
their  instinct  leads  Ihem  to  shelter;  Gut  it  doei 
not  lead  tlieni  to  pra?er.  If  mj  tbe«7  be  rjiht 
that  SobI  is  to  be  toi^M  not  in  the  queation  wne- 
tber  mental  ideaa  be  innate  or  fomud  bj  «i- 
perinice,  i^  tbe  teiuet,  hj  aiaoaation  or  ubit, 
but  in  the  inktrtnt  e^aeilg  to  receive  ideal,— 
Oeo,  the  capacitj  bestowed  am  Man  aloDo,  to  be 
impressed  bj  Nature  herself  with  tbe  idea  of  a 
Power  BUperior  to  Nature,  vith  «hiah  Potrer  be 
can  eatabiith  ctmintuie,  ia  a  proof  that  to 
alone  the  Maker  has  made  Nature  itself  praclaiaa 
Bia  existence — that  to  Man  alone  tbe  Deitv 
Touchtofes  the  communios  vith  Himielf  vlucn 
oomea  from  pr^er." 

"Even  were  this  so,"  said  I,  ■*  is  aot  tbe 
Creator  OBniaeientF  if  all-wise,  aU-foreseaiBf;  F 
if  all-foTeseeia)!;,  all-preordaining  F  Can  tbe 
praf  er  of  Hit  oreature  alter  tbe  waja  of  Hit 
willF" 

"  For  an  aaairar  to  that  qvastion,"  retained 
Paber, "  whieh  i>  BO  often  aaked  fa;  Uie  dtrer  mn 
of  tbe  worid,  I  ougbt  to  xtiat  jm  to  the  ikilled 
tfaeol<%ianB  vbo  uve  so  trinnphantlj  earned 
tbe  Tcaaoiier  oret  that  ford  cS  doubt  which  is 
ennsed  ever^  daj  bj  the  infant.  But  aa  ve 
bare  not  tfasir  books  in  the  wilderness,  I  an 
contented  to  draw  m;  reply  aa  a  neoeataij  and 
kf^cat  sequenoe  from  the  piopositiaas  i  have 
louglit  to  ground  on  tbe  plam  obaarratioa  of 
Nature.  I  csu  ooly  goecs  st  tbe  Seitj's  Om- 
siscioDOB,  or  Hia  modes  oi  enfontng  Hia  power, 
bT  the  obserration  of  His  general  Kwa ;  and  of 
Ml  His  law*,  I  hoow  of  none  nore  gepenl  than 
tbe  mpalse  vhieh  bids  ncnpcaj — sriuch  makes 
Nature  so  act,  that  flU  the  phettomeia  of  Nature 
we  can  ooneeite,  howerer  atvtUng  and  inexpe- 
rienced,  do  »ot  make  tbe  brate  pray  i  but  there 
is  aot  a  trouble  that  oaa  h^ipen  to  Man,  bat 
wliat  liis  impulse  i*  to  piav, — always  provided, 
indeed,  that  he  is  not  a  pluloadplier,  I  tay  not 
this  in  Boorn  of  the  pbilosopher,  to  whose 
TJldest  guess  our  obtigatioos  arc  in&nito,  but 
nmply  because  for  all  which  it  impulsife  to 
Man,  there  ia  a  reason  in  Nature  whic^  no 
phitoBopliy  oan  explain  away.  T  do  not,  then, 
bewilder  myself  bv  seeking  to  bind  and  litoit 
Gut  OQiniaoience  ot  the  Deity  to  mj  finite  ideas. 
I  oontont  myielf  with  bebeving  that  somehow 
or  otiiffi.  He  baa  made  it  quite  compatible  with 
His  OmBJicienoe  that  Man  should  oQ|^  tbe  in- 

Cuise  that  leads  him  to  belioTe  that,  in  addresa- 
)g  a  Deity,  lie  is  addressing  a  tender,  compaa- 
siooale,  beni^ant  leather,  and  in  that  obedienoe 
shall  obtain  beucgcial  reanlu.  If  that  impulse 
be  an  iUusLou,  then  we  must  say  that  Heaven 


governs  the  eartii  by  a  lie ;  and  that  is  inpoa. 
aible,  bBcaitte,t«aao«Dgl^anBlogy,allNatnreis 
truUifal— that  is.  Nature  gives  to  no  species 
inttincts  or  impulaet  wbi(^  are  not  of  servioe 
to  it.  Should  I  not  be  a  ehsllow  physiettn  if, 
where  I  find  in  tbe  hunuu  oi^anisation  a  prin- 
ciple oraproperty  to  geiieniuiai  I  must  believe 
it  normal  to  the  bealthful  oonditioos  of  that  or- 
ganisation, I  should  refuse  to  admit  that  Nat«rt 
intended  it  for  use  F  Reasoning  by  all  analogy, 
must  I  not  tav  the  haUtual  neglect  of  ite  nte 
Binat  more  or  less  iaiure  tl\B  barrnonioiis  well- 
bang  of  the  whole  aiui&n  system  F  I  oiMld 
have  mnch  to  add  upon  the  point  in  dispute,  by 
wbieb  tbe  creed  imjiied  in  your  qneetion  wouU 
oithnl  the  Divine  nertn  by  the  neceasities  of 
ita Divine  wisdoai,  andanbttitute  for  a  beaignattt 
Od^  a  rdentlese  Fata.  £nt  here  I  should  ex* 
eoed  my  vrovinoe.  I  am  no  theologian.  Enoogh 
for  me  that  in  all  ifliotioii,  idl  perplexity,  an 
Dupnlse,  that  I  obey  aa  an  inatiaet,  moves  me  at 
onoetoprayer.  Dolfindbyexperienee  tbattbe 
prayer  is  heard,  that  the  afflietioo  is  removed, 
the  donbt  is  solved  F  That,  indeed,  would  be 
presuBiptuoas  to  say.  But  it  is  not  presump- 
tnoua  to  thizd:  that  by  tbe  efficacy  of  prayer 
my  heart  beoomes  more  fortiSed  against  the 
sorrow,  oad  my  cetaon  mote  aarene  amidst  the 
doabt." 

I  listened,  and  ceased  to  argue.  I  felt  at  if 
in  that  solitude  and  in  the  pause  of  my  wonted 
DMntal  oooupatious,  my  tnlelleot  was  growiag 
Ungnid,aiid  ita  old  venpoat  rusting  in  disnae. 
My  pride  toc^  alarm.  I  had  eo  from  my  boy- 
hoM  oberiohed  the  idea^  fame,  and  so  gtori&ed 
tiie  aeanh.  afiec  knowledge,  tlukt  I  recoiled  in 
diBnavfrom  the  thought  tbat  I  hadrelinquiabed 
knowledge,  and  eut  myself  off  from  fame.  I 
reiolved  to  lesnme  my  onee  faroorite  plulo- 
sopkic^  pursoita,  re-examine  and  com^te  the 
Work  to  whidi  I  had  once  committed  my  hope* 
of  renown ;  and,  simnltaneonaly,  a  natless  c^re 
seued  me  to  oonmnnicate,  thou{^  bat  at  brief 
kita-vals,  with  other  minds  than  those  imme- 
diately within  my  readi — minds  fresh  from  Ulb 
dd  world,  and  reviving  tikC  memoriea  of  its 
vivid  cdviliiation.  Emigrants  frequently  passed 
my  doors,  but  I  had  hitbmlo  sbnink  from  iea. 
denng  the  hoepitalitie*  so  QDiverBally  accorded 
in  the  eolony.  I  could  not  endure  to  expose  to 
sndk  nogh  strangera  my  Lilian's  monmful 
aflioLioD,  and  that  thought  was  not  kaa  i». 
tolerable  to  Mrs.  Athlei^.  I  now  lustily  qol- 
stneted  a  log  building  a  few  hundred  yards 
fiMS  the  house,  and  near  the  main  track  taken 
by  ttavcUwa  Ihrou^  tbe  spacioHB  pastures.  I 
tnoaported  to    llua    buikuog  my  books  and 


placed  my  teleacopes  and  lenaea,  ii^  oruoib 
and  iet<xta.  I  renewed  my  chemical  esperi- 
■enta— I  aoogfat  to  invigorate  my  mind  by  otlitr 
bctntehea  (^  sclenoe  wbuh  I  had  hitherto  lest 
onlUtredr— awditrted  now  theories  on  Lt^ht  and 
Colour— eoUeeted  q>ea>nieasiu  Natural  History 
—e^ueeted  animalsuiee  to  my  microscope — geo- 
logioal  fossils  to  my  hammer.  With  all  these 
quioknaed  ocwuationa  of  Uiooghi^  I  suove  to 
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disinct  mjseir  from  sorrow,  and  strengthen  mj 
reisDii  a^nst  tkfl  iUasions  of  m;  fsntwj. 
Tbe  LaiiuLious  Sliadow  was  not  seen  hmIh  on. 
mj  vrU,  and  the  IhougUt  of  MargcavB  uinuelf 
iru  banished. 

In  this  buildiog  I  passed  manj  hours  of  each 
itkj,  more  and  more  eamestl;  pluiiginr  mj 
thoughts  into  tlie  deptha  of  abstract  stud;,  as 


ceased  to  tliiok  that  mj  life  cheered  aud 
forted  hers,  mj  heart's  occupation  was  eone.  I 
had  annexed  to  the  apartment  reserrea  for  my- 
self in  this  log  hot  a  couple  of  spare  rooms,  id 
which  I  could  accommodate  passing  strangers. 
I  learned  to  look  forward  to  their  coming  with 
interest,  and  to  see  them  depart  with  regret ; 
jet,  for  the  moat  part,  thej  were  of  the  ordi- 
nary dnsa  of  colonial  adventurers:  bankmpl 
tradesmen,  unluckj  fanners,  forlorn  mechaiuca, 
hordes  of  unskilled  bboorers,  now  and  then  a 
briefless  barrister,  or  a  sporting  eDllesian  who 
had  lost  iiis  all  on  the  Derby.  One  da;,  how- 
ever, a  joung  man  of  education  and  manners 
that  uniiiist«kablj  proclaimed  tiie  cultured  gen- 
tleman  of  Europe  stopped  at  my  door.  He  was 
a  cadet,  of  a  noble  Prussian  family,  which  for 
some  political  reasons  liad  settled  its^f  in  Paris; 
there,  lie  had  become,  intimate  witli  young 
French  nobles,  and,  living  the  life  of  a  yoang 
French  nobte,  had  soon  scandalised  his  Qermau 

K rents,  forestalled  liis  slender  inheritance,  and 
en  oompelled  to  fly  his  father's  frown  and  his 
tailors'  bills.  All  this  he  told  me  with  a  lively 
frankness  which  proved  how  much  the  wit  of  a 
German  can  be  quickened  in  tlie  atmosphere  of 
Paris.  An  old  college  friend,  of  birth  inferior 
to  Ills  own,  had  been  aa  unfortunate  in  seeking 
to  make  money  as  this  young  prodigal  had  been 
an  adept  iuspeuding  it.  Tbe  triend,  a  few  years 
prerioosly,  had  acoompanied  other  Germans  in  a 
migration  to  Australia,  and  was  already  tliiivins ; 
tite  spendthrift  noble  was  on  his  way  to  join  the 
bankvu|)t  trader,  at  a  German  settlement  fifty 
miles  distant  from  my  bonse.  This  young  man 
was  unlike  any  German  I  ever  met.  fie  had  all 
the  exquisite  levity  by  which  the  well-bred 
frenchman  gives  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Cynic 
the  grace  of  the  Epicurean.  He  owned  himself 
to  be  good  for  nothing  with  an  elegaoco  of 
candour  which  not  only  disarmed  ceiisare,  but 
seemed  to  chaliense  admiration;  and,  withal, 
the  happy  spendthrift  was  so  inebriate  witli 
hope— sure  that  he  should  be  rich  before  he  was 
thirty.  How  and  wherefore  rich  f— he  could 
have  no  more  explained  than  1  can  square  the 
cirele.  When  the  gi-and  serious  German  natui'e 
doea  Frenchify  itself,  it  con  become  so  extra- 
TBSantly  French ! 

1  listened,  almost  enviously,  to  this  light- 
kesrted  proQigato's  babble,  as  we  sat  by  my 
rude  fireside— I,  sombre  man  of  science  and 
sorrow,  he,  smiling  cJiUd  of  idlesse  and  pleasure, 
so  much  one  of  Nature's  coucUer-tike  nobles, 
that  there,  as  he  smoked  his  villanous  pipe,  in  his 
dust-soiled  shabby  garments,  and  with  liis  ruf- 
fianly rerdrsT  lUiok  into  bit  belt.  I  would  ieSj 


the  daintiest  Aristarch  who  ever  presided  as   I 
critic  orer  tbe  holiday  world  not  to  have  said,    <| 
"There  sits  the  genius  beyond  my  lawa,  the    I 
born  darling  of  the  Graces,  who  in  every  cirram-    | 
stance,  in  every  age,  like  Artstippus,  would 
hare  socially  charmed— would  have  been  wel- 
come to  the  orgies  of  a  Cusar  or  a  Claudina,  to     ! 
the  boudoirs  of  a  Mooteapan  or  a  PtunpadcHit 
—  have  launeed  through  the  Mulberry  Gar- 
dens with  a  Ilochester  and  a  Buckingham,  or 
smiled,  from  the  death-cart  with  a  Hichelieu 
and  a  Laiuuu— a  fteotleman's  '<i«^''in  of  s 
mobr 

I  waa  BO  tliinlriiip  as  vro  sat,  hta  light  tallc 
frothing  up  from  hu  careless  lips,  wlwn  sud- 
denly inm  the  spray  and  the  sparkle  of  that 
light  talk  was  flung  forth  tbe  name  of  Uar- 
graTS. 

"Margrave!"  I  exolaimed.  "Pardon  ma. 
What  of  him  P" 

"  What  of  him !  I  asked  if,  by  chance,  you 
knew  the  only  Englishman  lever  had  the  mean- 
ness to  envy?" 

"Perhaps  yon  speak  of  one  person,  and  I 
thought  of  another." 

"  Pardiai,  nij  dear  host,  there  can  acaroely 
be  two  Margraves  1    The  one  I  mean  flatbed    I 
like  a  meteor  upon  Paris,  bought  from  a  prince 
of  the  Bourse  a  palace  that  might  have  lodged  a    I 

Crince  of  the  blood  royal,  eclipsed  our  Jew  I 
ankers  in  splendour,  oai  jeunette  dorea  in  good 
looks  and  hair-brain  adventures,  and,  strangest 
of  all,  filled  his  talo*t  with  philosophers  aad 
cjiariatans,  chemists  and  spirit'mppers ;  insult- 
ing the  gravest  dons  of  the  schools  by  briogJDg 
them  bcB  to  face  with  tbe  most  impudent 
quacks,  the  most  ridiculous  dreamers— and  yet, 
withal,  himself  so  lacy  and  charming,  so  bon 
prince,  so  bon  en&nt  1  For  aiz  months  he  was 
the  rage  at  Paris :  perhaps  he  might  have  con- 
tinued to  be  the  r^;e  there  Tot  six  years,  but  all 
at  once  the  meteor  vanished  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  flashed.  Is  this  the  Marorave  whom  you 
knowP" 

I  should  not  have  thought  the  Margrave 
whom  I  knew  could  have  reconciled  his  tasica 
to  the  life  of  cities." 

"  Nor  could  this  mani  cities  were  too  tame 
for  him.  fie  has  gone  to  some  far-remote  wilds 
in  the  Fast — some  say  in  aearch  of  the  Philo- 
sopher's stone — for  he  actually  maintaiaed  in 
his  house  a  Sicilian  adventurer,  wlio,  when  at 

ork  on  that  famous  discovery,  was  stilled  by 
the  fumes  of  hia  own  crucible.  After  that  mis- 
fortune. Margrave  took  Paris  ia  disgust,  and  wc 
lost  him." 

"  So  this  is  the  only  Englishman  whom  you 
envy !    Envy  him !     WhyF" 

"Deoause  he  is  the  only  Englishman  lerer 
met  who  contrived  to  be  rich  and  ypt  free  from 
the  spleen;  I  envied  him  because  one  had  only 
lo  look  at  his  face,  and  see  how  thoroughly 
he  enjoyed  the  lib  of  which  your  country- 
men seem  to  be  GO  heartily  tired !  But  now 
Uiut  I  have  salisfled  yout  curiosity,  pray 
suListy  mine.    Who  aud  what  is  this  xiogush- 
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"  Wbo  and  vhnt  wu  be  (apposed  ti  Fuii  to 
beP" 

"  Conjectures  were  numberleM.  One  otyonr 
eountrrnien  sngtrcsted  that  whiali  vtts  moat 
^nerftll;  fBTonred.  Tbia  gentleman,  whose 
luune  I  foi^et,  but  who  was  one  of  those  old 
n»A  who  fancj  themselves  joung  becanse  tbej 
iive  with  the  jonng,  bo  sooner  set  e^  upon 
UargraTe,  tlian  he  eieladmed,  'Loms  Grajle 
oome  to  life  again,  as  I  saw  him  fort,T-foac 
years  ago !  But  no— still  younger,  still  hand- 
eomer-— it  most  be  his  son !' " 

"  Louis  Grajle,  who  was  aaid  to  be  murdered 
at  Aleppo  F" 

"  'Bie  same.  That  strange  old  man  was 
enonnously  rich,  bnt  it  seems  that  he  hated  his 
lawful  heirs,  and  left  behind  him  n  fortune  90 
far  below  lliat  which  he  was.  known  to  possess, 
•that  he  mast  certainly  have  diapoaed  of  it 
secretly  before  his  death.  Wliy  so  dispose  of 
it,  if  not  to  enrich  some  nataral  son,  wiiom,  for 
private  leasoni,  he  might  not  have  wished  to 
acknowledge,  or  point  out  to  the  world  by  the 
sipTial  bequest  of  his  will  F  All  that  Margrave 
ever  aaid  of  himself  and  the  sonrco  of  his 
wealth  confirmed  this  belief.  He  frankly  pro- 
claimed himself  a  natural  son,  enriched  *" 
father  whose  name  lie  knew  not 

"  It  ia  tnie.  And  Kai^TBve  quitted  Paris  for 
the  East  P    WlienF" 

"  I  can  tell  yon  the  date  within  a  day  or  two, 
for  his  flight  preceded  mine  b^  a  week ;  and, 
happily,  all  Paria  was  so  bnsy  in  taikiog  of  it, 
that  I  slipped  away  without  aotiee." 

And  the  Prussian  then  named  a  date  which 
it  thrilled  me  to  liear,  for  it  was  in  that 
very  month,  and  about  tliat  very  day,  that 
the  Luminous  Shadow  liad  stood  within  my 
■  threshold. 

The  yoni^  Count  now  struck  off  into  othei 
subjects  of  talk:  nothing  more  was  said  of 
Mar^ve.  An  hour  or  two  ^terwards,  he  went 
on  lus  war,  and  I  Temoined  loii^  gaaii^  — 
singly  00  the  cmbera  of  the  Are  dying  low  oi 


wbich  it  describes  baa  for  some  time  had  a 
gular  sale: 
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Ik  a  former  article*  attention  was  directed 
to  the  cTcistence  of  certain  chemical  agencies  by 
which  linen  and  other  fabrics,  naturally  of  a 
combustible  nature;  could  be  rendered  unin- 
Qammahle.  TGe  recurrence  of  accidents  to 
women  by  tbe  igniting  of  tbeir  dresses  has  been 
so  frequent  lately  as  to  excuse  our  returning 
briefly  to  this  subject,  with  a  Tiew  of  makinf 
our  readers  aware  that  there  actuslly  exists  : 
preparation,  sold  by  all  our  principal  chemists 
or  obliUDabJe  through  them,  whose  express  and 
sole  use  is  the  renaerinj  combuatible  materials 
'  noa-inflammable. 

The  label  here  copied  was  in  existence  long 
before  our  iirtiele  was  printed,  and  the  drug 


TUNCSTATE  OP  SODA, 

FOR  KENDERINC  MUILIN,  lia,  NON- 

INFLAMMAI1£ 

DiBEcnoss  Fon  use. 

I>lMalT»  (our  ontuiea  or  Tiui£Kats  ol  Sodk  In  mi 
ImpnUl  i^t  (^  wUsr;  tminana  tba  iBbcin,  then 
B  u  dr;  u  pgullile.    Altec  wblch  drjr  In  a 

fabric  to  be  lint  washed  and  stwched  In  the' 


our  former  article  ou  the  important  Bnb> 
ject  to  which  we  now  retnrn,  it  was  out  prin- 
cipal object  to  show  how  nBcessarj  it  is  to  adopt 
erery  possible  precaution  against  accidents  by 
fires,  and  also  t-o  call  attention  to  certain  che- 
mical preparations  said  to  be  of  a  tton-infiaoi- 
mabie  nature.  We  now  proposs  to  turn  to  the 
more  practical  part  of  our  suoject. 

The  muslin  dress  has  been  tiie  subject  of 
much  thought  and  labour  of  learned  and  scieatifio 
heads.  BCudions  men  have  gone  away  into 
laboratories,  and  passed  hours  in  meditations  and 
experiments  solely  having  to  do  with  itscom- 
bastiblo  folds.  Hen  on  wiiom  all  the  fascina- 
tions of  tulle  are  thrown  away,  and  who  hiuill* 
knowa  high  dress  from  a  low  one,  areeompelld 
to  become  theniselves  mimsteis  of  fashion,  and 
to  plunge  into  the  depths  of  thcee  EUty  DOthingSi 
overwhelmed  like  everybody  else  by  crinoluu 
and  furtielow.  It  is  cuiiona  to  think  how  many 
busineaa-like  and  sober  personages  are  habitually 
occupied  all  through  their  Uvea  with  aSain  of 
the  most  extraordinarily  trivial  and  unbusiness- 
like kind,  Ton  pass  aorao  grave  old  aocoantant 
trudging  home  in  the  afternoon  b>  bis  well,  hot 
grimly,  ordered  home  at  Uacknejy.  Everytbin^ 
there  IS  strict  and  precise.  Iliete  is  nothing  fanci- 
ful nor  frivolous  in  that  establi^ment.  "nM  wife 
is  as  straight  in  bet  apparel  as  a  Noah's  atk  figure, 
and  the  cdiildren  look  as  if  butter  would  not 
melt  in  their  mouths.  You  track  that  grim 
old  man  to  his  place  of  occupation  and  find  that 
he  is  head  clerk  in  an  artificial  fiower  business. 
The  little  scraps  of  ooloured  mnaliD  bring  in  all 
the  monev  which  it  is  bis  wort  to  keep  account 
□f,  and  all  his  "  as  pet  invoices"  and  "  yours  re- 
ceired  and  contents  noted,"  sad  all  other  formal 
and  nnimi^native  records,  bear  retoence  to 
artifioiBl  daisies  and  vit^eta  that  grow  on  wire. 
So  yon  see  mighty  balea  and  packii^-casea  awing- 
ing  from  cranes  before  great  dty  warehouses,  and 
surly  and  depressed  men  superintending  their 
removal.  Pooh!  you  need  not  respect  them, 
they  are  full  of  crinohne  steel  going  to  the  co- 
lonies, or  perhaps  of  Christmas  maicawith  ttA. 
paateboard  noses  fresh  arrived  from  Gerauny. 
bo  in  the  case  with  which  we  have  now  to  do, 
the  learned  doctora  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
studies  with  no  books  before  them  but  bo(^- 
musliu,  and  literary  characters  of  portentoua 
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Hwdunnitf,  record  tke  opiniooa  of  tbe  lamed 
dociora,  nnd  careworn  compositors  iwt  up  the 
tjpes  tliot  tell  bU  about  it — idl  about  wW  P 
Uuslin,  nod  how  to  prevent  it  from  catching 
fire? 

As  earlj  as  tlie  year  1735,  a  patent  "  for  fit- 
vestiFH^  coBthmtiHe  enbstanoei  fmrn  flaming'' 
was  granted  to  oob  Obadkii  Wild.  From  t)iat 
tJmc  this  subject  lua  been  continuallf  brought 
before  tlie  atteotion  of  soientifiDiDen,  and  varioos 
eiperimenls  bave  been  made  with  all  aorta  of 
cbemicals  in  pursnit  of  this  ons  object  of  dis- 
covering some  composition  wliich  might  be 
applied  to  textile  fabrics  and  wliich  should 
render  llicm  non-inflammable,  withiout  uthar 
Injuring  or  disfiguring  tliem.  To  discover  at^ 
snch  prepnrsti  on  appe«n,  however,  to  have  been 
a  verj  difficult  Uiio;^,  and  especially  when  it  was 
ueeessarj  to  consider  eeonomj.    A  number  <rf 


spoiled  tiiB  articlB  on  nhich  tiiej-  were  naed, 
or  else  required  to  be  empkijed  in  expeTnire 
qnatUities.  It  ma;  bs  meatHmed  u  ■□  addi- 
tional diOicult;  in  the  wnj  of  those  engaevd  in 
■Bch  experimenti,  tb^  the^  bava  been  oUiged 
to  keep  a  twofold  end  in  new.  The*  have  bad 
to  couider,  fint,  what  will  be  applicable  ttt  new 
Eihria  to  be  uaed  witkont  previooa  washinft, 
and  next,  what  omj  be  fitlv  employed  for  mate- 
liala  continoalt;  paasii^  turough  the  bands  of 
the  iBundiesa.  Qootiiw  from  the  pamphlet  of 
Meaan.  Versmana  and  Uppenheim,  we  find 
that  "  the  prooeatea  rsaorted  to  bj  finisbera  and 
ItBiidieaaeB  diSer  prineip^j  in  tlui,  that  in  the 
wamifaetunog  proceaa  tbe  mnalin  is  flniabed 
mtiioit  the  application  of  heat,  whereas,  in 
laundriei,  the  iroaing  with  hot  irons  cannot  be 
diepenaed  witL"  Thu  it  will  he  leen  that  a 
disoovciy  applioable  to  the  puipoacs  of  tbe 
nawibetiirH  woold  be  Dacdeas  in  the  laondr;, 

of  the  difficulty  enviroBiiig 

qnotc,  fram  the  above-aientioned 

9  of  a  few  ef  the  cliemicaU  best 

of  a  noD-inflaaunatory  kind,  aiid  the 

ons  to  their  practical  application ; 

"Of  Borax,  one  of  the  oldest  expedienta  re- 
ooumended,  a  twenty-five  per  oent.  solntion  is 
the  weakest  that  can  be  applied.  A  pieee  of 
muslin  prepared  with  bom,  and  tbes  ironed, 
vaa  perfectly  rotten,  whereby  the  application  of 
this  (alt  beeonies  at  once  impiactioaole. 

"  Of  f  liospliale  of  Soda,  a  solution  containing 
thirly-twD  per  eeat.  of  anhydrona  salt,  or  eighty 
per  cnt.  of  cryatala,  la  required,  so  that  the 
anuliD  gets  peifeoity  Itardeued  by  tbe  large 
qnaotit]'  of  salt.' 

No  (Aemical  to  which  non^onbuitibla  pro- 
aerties  were  attributed  appears  to  bave  been 
left  unexamined  by  M.  Vennsnn  and  Dr.  Op- 
jmlieiB.  It  is  curious  to  obaerve  haw  many 
of  the  drufus  tetted  by  them  would  have  serred 
ihfl  purpoae  but  for  some  one  inlwreiit  defect. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  pnpaiatiotis 
which  wa  previously  spoke  of  as  reoom- 
nwoded  by  Dr.  Udliug.  of  Guy's  Hoapital,  tbe 


am  it  widely  diiemt.  'Che  non-eoBbuKble 
properties  of  tungatate  of  soda  and  sulpliate  t^ 
aarnonia  are  home  a«t  by  experiment*  which 
we  oarsetv«a  have  witnessed,  and  whidt  any  of 
our  readeta  may  try  for  themselvea.  It  ii  to 
Utese  two  drugs  that  Mesne.  Versmaun  and 
Oppenbeim  tarn  as  the  Wily  prepaiatiani  pme- 
tiealiy  efficaetona  for  the  fisiihing  of  new  mate- 
ri«b,  nnd  the  gettii»-ap  of  tfcose  which  reqoite 
frequent  washmg.  Let  ns  hearwhat  these  gen- 
tiemen  have  to  say  of  sutplnite  of  anunanift: 

"  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  tbe  oheapest  mU  of 
Mnmonia,  because  the  annnouia  ofatarned  m  gtu 
works  is  generally  converted  into  the  aulphate, 
and  then  frequently  naed  aa  a  maanre.  A  soln- 
tion ooDtainingaeven  per  cent,  of  the  oryBtals,«r 
6'S  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  salt,  is  s  perfect  anti- 

inSammable We  hove  kept  for  liz 

manths  whole  pieees  of  moslin  prepared  in  va- 
rioos  wavs  with  this  salt,  some  liarinx  been  evea 
ironed ;  eut  we  eaanot  find  that  the  texture  was 
in  the  least  d^ree  weakened.  ....  The 
anipbate  of  aounooia  is  b;  &r  the  oheape^  and 
the  most  efficacious  salt,  and  it  was  therefore 
fried  on  a  large  scale.  Whole  pieces  of  muelm 
(eight  to  sixteen  yards  lonf)  were  finished,  and 
tlieo  dipped  into  a  solution  containing  ten  per 
oent,  of  the  salt  and  dried  in  the  hydro^ntmetor. 
This  was  done  with  printed  muslins  aa  with 
white  ones,  and  none  «f  tbe  cokMsr  gave  way, 
with  tbe  sole  exception  of  madder  purple,  whieh 
became  pale.  But  even  this  change  might  be 
avoided  if  care  be  taken  not  to  expose  the  piece 
while  wet  to  a  higher  than  ordinary  temper^nre. 
.  .  .  .  The  pieces  had  a  good  finish,  and 
aome  of  tbem  were  afterwards  submitted  to  her 
Majesty  for  inspection,  who  was  pleased  to  ex- 
press her  salisfactiou If  we  repeat 

our  observation  that  during  the  space  of  six 
months  none  of  the  fabrics  prepared  with  snl- 
phate  of  ammonia  have  obanged  eiUier  in  ooloar 
or  in  texture,  we  eonaidei  it  to  be  an  ealaUished 
fact  that  tbe  svlphat«  of  anunoua  mi?  be  moat 
advBBtagMualy  applied  in  tbe  finishing  of  mDB- 
lins  and  similar  higblyJuBammable  fafanoa.  We 
felt,  however,  the  necessity  of  inquiring  further 
into  the  effect  which  ironug  would  have  upon 
fabrics,  thus  prepared.  For  all  the  above- 
mentioned  salts  being  soluble  iu  water,  reonire 
to  be  renewed  after  the  prepaicd  fabrics  have 
been  washed.  Ifow,  the  soiphate  of  ammonia 
does  not  interfere  with  the  ironing  so  mnch  as 
other  salts  do,  because  a  compatativnty  small 
proportion  is  required;  hut  still  the  iiifficolty 


laundry  porposee,  Uiercfore, 
the  tuBgstate  of  soda  only  can  be  reeommended. 
This  salt  oilers  only  one  difficulty,  viz.  tbe 
formation  of  a  bituugstate  of  little  solubility, 
which  crystaNises  from  tlie  solution.  To  obtain 
a  constant  solution  this  inconvenience  must  be 
surmounted  ;  and  it  was  fouud  thai  odt  only 
phosphcH-ic  acid  in  vtrj  small  proportion  kept 
the  solution  in  ila  original  state,  but  that  a 
■mall  (ter-eeatage  of  pfautphate  of  aoda  had  the 
aoDie  eUect." 
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Here,  then,  we  arrife  at  two  distinct  oonclu- 
■iODB.  First,  tbat  the  sulphate  of  amntouia  ma; 
be  uied  for  finislibj;  tlioae  fabrics  whiiih  are 
worn  without  preTLous  vraahing ;  and  aecondlj, 
that  the  tuogatateof  soda  is  the  proper  prepaia- 
tios  for  restoring  incombiutihiut]'  to  miisliaa 
after  thej  have  been  waalted. 

Tbat  both  these  chemioals  possess  the  power 
of  raidering  musiios  and  other  ^brics  aoo- 
iDflammable  is  an  undoubted  tadL,  and  one  of 
which  the  writer  of  these  words  has  had  ocular 
proof.  The  reader  maj  with  perfect  ease  ti; 
the  experiment  himselL  It  is  odc  of  great 
interest  sad  imporlaace.  At  anj  lai^  dri^- 
gist's  he  can  get  the  sulphate  of  ammouia, 
<K  tnngstate  of  soda.  Of  these  it  is  perfectly 
easj  for  him  to  make  a  solution  s^wraid;,  the 
sulphate  of  ammonia  heiiiK  In  the  proportioa  of 
two  ounces  to  one  imjienal  pint  of  wai«,  and 
the  tnogstsle  of  soda  in  tbe  prtKiortion  of  four 
oimoes  to  the  saaie  qoantitj  of  water.  It  is 
necessarr  to  be  very  exact.  The  salts  bains 
diasdved  completely,  the  ezpetlinentanst  should 
dip  a  piece  of  musiin  in  whichever  toiulion  he 
wi^es  to  tTj.     Tlie  muslin  having  been  wrong 


writer  has  held  a  piece  itf  lawn  about  four  incheB 

square  and  thus  sunplj  prepared  in  tbe  flame  of 

a  oandle  for  one  minute,  and  it  was  not  cob- 

somed.   This,  however,  is  putting  the  discorerj 

to  an  unnecessaril;  seiere  test.     People  are  not 

snppoeed  to  itaad  with  tbeir  dresses  m  the  fire. 

All  tjiat  is  neoeasar;  to  proTide  for  is  tbe  eon- 

tingencf  of  the  fabric  coming  in  coatact  with 

flame  for  a  brief  period.     If  tbe  fabric  be  pat 

into  the  tire  aod  kept  there,  of  oooiae  it  will  in 

time  ccasume.    Th«  wilj  teiult  which  it  is  ne- 

I    oesaar;  or  possible  to  attain  is,  that  the  hbrie 

,    shall  be  so  prepared  that  bo  part  of  it  but  that 

aotnaU;  ia  contact  with  the  nre  sliall  ooMune, 

I    and  that  tbe  flame  shall  not  apreui 

I       Besides  \iK  caperimenta  toied  bj  tbe  writer 

.    vitlt  the  tnngstate  of  toda  as  siM  at  the  or^- 

I    uuy  dnggists',  be  bsa  had  the  opportanitj  of 

!    making  oUmis  with  this  aaM«  chemical  as  prc> 

I    F*nd  and  patented  bj  Messrs.  Versaiana  and 

Oppcnheim.     Their  preparation  ia  intended  es- 

I    pressl;  for  lanndrj  purposes.    It  is  called  tbe 

:    Ladies'  Life  Preserver,  and  ia  sold  b;  Uesars. 

Briggs  and  Co.,  SO;  Great  Peter-street,  West- 

i    minsKr.    It  is  made  np  far  eale  in  paotcta,  with 

I    fulldiiections  for  use. 

I       Fabrics  prepared  witli  this  patent  bore  every 

I    teat  applied  to  Ihem.    Large  pieces  of  mnstin, 

I    arranged  somewiiat  to  rcSHDibfe  the  folds  of  a 

!    dress  were  bron^t  ck)M  to  tbe  bars,  and  then 

one  of  tbe  folds  was  allowed  to  bulge  out  into 

tbe  flaue  of  the  fire  itself.    Not  only  were  the 

Migbbottrrag  fohls  altogether  uninjured,  but  the 

very  fold  brought  in  caoiact  with  the  Are  was  c«lj 

eentumed  in  ihat  part  which  actually  toudied 

tbe  flame.     Ia  sliort,  the  conclusion  arrived  at 

VBs  th^  no  accident  by  fire  could  happen  to  a 

lady  whose  dress  was  thus  prepared. 

Use  would  iiBve  thoaglit  it  hardly  necesuiy 
to  say  &  word  aa  to  the  eatreme  and  obvious 
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importance  of  this  discovery.  Yet  there  does 
seem  to  exist  in  people's  minds  some  peculiar 
elemeut  which  renders  them  strangely  averse 
to  expend  even,  trifling  suois,  oi  the  smallest 
pains,  ia  precautions  against  dangers  and  losses 
whicli,  however  disastrous  when  they  do  occur, 
occur  but  seldom.  There  are  some  peo[de, 
for  iostanoe,  who  will  keep  large  eoma  of 
jDimej  in  the  house  without  the  least  reasMi 
for  doing  so.  In  tbe  some  way,  scarcely  a  wedc 
passes  but  we  read  of  post-office  robberies  whic^ 
would  never  have  taken  pUce  bnt  for  the  deter- 
mination which  so  many  people  have  that  they 
will  send  money  in  hard  Dash,  instend  of  paying 
a  few  balfpenoe  for  a  post«ffice  order.  SowiUi 
precautions  againat  nre.  In  the  five  yeais 
fron  1S53  to  '56,  nine  Ihonaaiid  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  deaUis  were  referred  in  the 
civil  registers  of  En^nd  and  W^es  to  bums ; 
two  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-oae  are 
stated  to  have  been  caused  by  clothes  taking  fire. 
Tliere  Is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  deaths 
from  the  same  cause  have  decreased  in  nnmbea 
since,  but  ratber  the  reverse.  It  is  to  no  por- 
poae  to  quuto  any  of  these  eases  individually 
One  is  only  loo  much  like  another,  'fbe  details 
of  many  such  disasters  are  registered  in  most  of 
our  memories.  What  we  do  u^  is  simply  tbat 
this  discovery  should  have  a  fair  trial.  If  in 
its  workiiitt  there  should  turn  out  to  be  any  de- 
fect—whiciL  seems  the  leas  likely,  that  there  are 
testimonials  (roo  all  sorts  of  practical  persons, 
to  the  eScacy  of  the  two  preparations  we  have 
named— if  it  should  turn  out  that  any  ill  effect 
is  produced  by  ei^r  the  one  or  other  of  them 
on  the  materials  in  connexion  with  which  they 
are  osed,  then  it  would  be  time  enough  to  give 
them  up.  Bnt  to  abaadoa  so  admirable  and 
valuable  a  disooveiy  as  this,  attained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  so  much  time,  labonr,  and  research, 
without  a  iair  trial,  does  seem  to  evinoe  an  al- 
most wanloiL  carelessness  of  life  and  security. 

It  ia  much  to  be  feared  that  tliB  indifference 
OR  the  part  (rf  oar  ladies  to  their  own  life  pre~ 
server  is  in  great  measure  attributable  to  the 
fact  tbat  this  diaeovery  in  no  sort  adds  to  the 
beauty  of  tbe  material  on  wiiiob  it  is  employed. 
It  is  not  enough  tbat  it  is  innocuous  m  this 
respect,  and  leaves,  according  to  tbe  statement 
of  Messrs  Versmann  and  Oppenheim,  the  f^wio 
to  wbidi  it  is  applied  unimpaired.  We  think  it 
would  have  been  ahno&t  a  pardonable  nua,  and 
a  kind  of  pions  frand,  if  the  patentees  had 
advertised  tlieii  invention  by  tbe  name  of  the 
"Ladies  Skirt  Expander."  They  might  then 
have  drawn  out  an  advertisemeiit  in  whitji  it 
might  have  been  alleged  that  ladies  msing  this 
prepantian  could  be  guaranteed  to  occupy  twioe 
"--  apaoeat  adimer-tableor  ina  theatrewhicfa 
lolise  enablea  them  to  mow^lise;  and  ia 


obscure  oomer  of  the  prospectas  it  might 
just  be  Dtentioned,  l^-the-l^,  that  the  "Ladiea 
akirt  Expander"  ^so  had  the  merit  of  renduing 
those  who  patronised  it  no  longer  liable  to  injnrj 
by  are. 

If  there  were  any  dificnlty  in  the  application 
of  this  invention,  tbcn  wottM  itiU  be  bat  anwll 
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excnK  for  lis  neglect.  But  thereisnodifficnJtj. 
What  hta  tbe  liuudreu  got  to  do  ?  SUe  hta 
sinipW  to  disgolre  a  certain  amount  of  an  easil; 
aolubie  cijeIoI  in  water,  in  certain  proportions. 
Tbe  pan  containing  tlie  solntion  stinds  beaide 
Iter,  and  after  the  fabric  on  wbicb  she  has  been 
operating  in  the  ortlinai;  nay  has  been  washed 
end  itaiclicd  (when  Etarch  ia  needed)  ahe  dips 
the  article  into  the  solution,  and  wrb^ng  it 
out,  puts  it  in  a  warm  piace  to  dir.  Is  this 
much  to  do  on  the  snre  chance  or  saving  a 
homan  being  from  pain,  disBgurement,  or  death  F 
Bnt  even  aotne  of  this  trouble  can  be  saved. 
Mr.  Robert  Latta,  of  Glasgow,  baa  invented  a 
eompou[id,  which  Etarcfaea  and  readers  garments 
non-infiammab'e  at  one  operation. 

Yoiinghidies,wehavekeptonrword!  Ndtlier 
in  this  article,  nor  that  which  preceded  it,  have 
we  said  a  word  against  the  beautiful  and  con- 
venient fashion  of  crinoline.  On  tlie  contrary. 
.If  jon  will  bnt  ateep  yourselves  aufBcieutlj'  m 
tungstale  of  soda,  jon  mav  wear  as  much  cnno- 
Uue  as  you  like,  may  stana  close  to  the  fire,  and 
-place  your  candle  on  the  ftoor  vhen  yon  are 
looking  nnder  the  bed  for  thieves.  In  fact,  all 
tattt  a(  pyrotechnic  liberties  may  be  allowed  to 
those  irbo  are  provided  with  thia  great  defensive 
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Ok  the  evening  of  Wedmesday,  80th  of  Marcli, 
1861,  the  town  of  Uendota  lay  calmly,  quietly, 
subsiding  into  tbe  night,  aa  she  had  done  every 
evening  for  more  than  two  centuries  past.  The 
sun  had  long  since  annk  behind  tJie  Andes, 
whose  lofty  snow-clad  peaka  no  longer  reflected 
hit  detaining  rays.  It  was  nearly  twenty  minntes 
past  eight,  vespers  were  just  ovc,  and  the 
chnrefaes  poured  forth  their  throng  of  wor- 
shippers into  the  atreeta.  Uendou  never  was 
•  busy  city  in  tbe  European  or  Buenos  Ayrean 
-soue  of  the  word,  though  stie  was  the  emporium 
^  kll  the  trade  between  Chili  and  the  Argentine 
Provinces,  and  now  that  tbe  work  of  tlte  day 
was  over  it  was  hardly  possible  to  imagine  a 
more  perfect  calm  in  any  hive  of  men.  A  few 
of  tbe  shopkeepera  only  were  still  occupied,  es- 
pedaity  those  in  the  Arcade  of  Soto  Mayor, 
where  the  brilliant  paraffin  lamps  attracted 
crowds  of  ladies  to  mske  purchases  in  prepanu 
tion  for  the  Holy  Week,  then  cloae  at  hand.  The 
saloons  of  the  f  nwress  Clnb  were  crowded  with 
yoong  men,  the  Site  of  the  city.  Tlie  cafA 
were  full,  their  billiard-tables  ail  occupied,  and 
their  patios  (or  central  oonrt-yards  of  the 
honsea)  crowded  with  citizens  taking  their 
evening  cup  of  coffee,  and  smoking  tbeir  even- 
ing cigar.  The  horses  on  the  cabstand  in  the 
plua  Tasily  dropped  their  beads,  knowing  their 
day's  work  to  l>e  nevlv  over.  And  over  all  the 
moon,  then  enteriug  ner  second  quarter,  cast 
long  shadowa  over  IJje  streets,  and  silvered  all 
the  towers  and  the  domes. 

Twentyminutei  pasteight.  There  seemstobe 
a  loud  rumUiDg  as  of  a  heavy  cart  over  a  stony 
i'owheed  it.few  evealieariti  bui 


Chilians,  raenfromlhelandof  earthqnaliea, 
are  aensilive  to  the  least  warning,  slKRit "  Aa 
earthquake !  an  earthquake !"  as  they  rush  to  ibt 
centr^  of  the  patios  and  the  street  comers.  Utej 
scarcely  get  to  a  safe  distance  from  tbe  walu 
about  Aiem,  when  with  a  terrible  roar  the  earth 
heaves— once,  twice,  three  times — and  Uendosa  . 
is  not.  Where  Mendoia  had  been,  lies  a  ae- 
pnlebre  of  rains:  not  a  cry,  not  a  wail  breaks 
the  continaed  stillness  of  the  moonlit  night ; 
every  voice  is  hushed  in  terror  or  in  Math. 
Fourteen  thousand  people  lie  under  the  mound 
of  ruined  brickwork,  dead,  dying,  or  gnevoudy 
hurt.  The  shocks  continue  at  intervals  through- 
out the  night,  and  throughout  the  next  &j, 
and  the  nest,  and  for  a  month  and  more ;  bnt 
they  can  do  no  more  harm.  That  first  awfnl 
space  of  ten  seconds  sufficed  for  perfect  min ; 
nothing  was  left  standing,  not  a  house,  not  a 
wall,  nor  even  a  stone  fence,  for  twenty  lessee 
about  tlie  city.  Men  standing  in  open  spaces, 
at  street  junctions,  in  large  patios,  in  the  plua, 
or  on  the  alameda,  are  thrown  down,  and  man^ 
even  tiiere  are  bnried  in  the  roina  of  thor 
houses.  Tl^ose  who  escape,  struck  dumb  and 
paralysed  with  terror,  remain  where  th^stood 
as  the  town  fell,  and  quake  with  dread.  Horses 
and  oxen  that  were  grazing  in  the  flelda  beint 
thrown  down,  dare  not  rise  again  for  days,  till 
custom  givea  them  courage,  and  they  are  driven 
by  hunger  to  their  pasture.    The  earth  in  many 

E laces  opens  huge  gulfs  wherein  walls,  parts  ot 
ousea,  wretched  men  also,  are  swallowed  np. 
The  canals  are  drainei^  the  courses  of  tbe  rivers 
altered,  and  lakea  and  springs  rise  in  the  most 
nnacoustomed  places. 

When  after  ihe  first  shocks  the  few  sorvivOTS 
muster  courage  to  look  about  them,  they  pick 
tbeir  way  by  moonlight  over  masses  of  wien 
brickwork,  gnided  by  the  moan  of  pain  whicb 
now  fint  begins  to  proclaim  some  livuw  suBerer 
below.  Here  is  an  immense  pile  of  rnbbiali 
where  the  principal  street  rsn  by  the  Churdt  of 
8anto  Domingo,  That  chief  building  baa  fallen 
outwards,  and  hundreds  of  worsliippert  who  had 
but  just  risen  from  prayer,  kneeling  on  tbe 
marble  pavement  under  the  dome,  an  iktn 
killed— crushed  and  buried  beneath  the  great 
walls. 

The  dealer,  thrown  out  into  the  street  from  his 
own  doorstep,  finds  speedy  death  under  the  fall 
of  bis  own  house.  His  wife,  pcriiaps  crosaing 
the  patio,  ia  thrown  down,  but  escapes  vritfi 
a  few  alight  bruises.  Her  children  were  bU 
within ;  she  is  alone  in  tbe  world,  childleaa  and 

The  governor  escapes  almost  by  ■  miracle ; 
he  steps  into  the  patio  U>  bow  cat  an  evening 
visitor,  his  lioosc  tmnblM  behind  him  and  tbs 
visilor  is  buried  in  the  doorway,  but  tbe  boat 
escapes,  so  stupiGed,  that  for  days  he  can  do  no- 
thing. More  active  men  also  escape,  and  as 
soon  as  the  fii'st  shock  of  terror  is  past,  their 
active  eue^es  send  them  to  tbe  rescue  of  Ummo 
who  may  jet  be  saved.  Thus  many,  cowering 
down  in  angles  and  comers  formed  by  beams 
renting  on  ruined  walls  and  bridging  over  a  spaco 
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beneath,  ate  dragged  up  ogain  to  life.  Some 
nre  unhurt,  most  arc  severely  bruised,  and  manj 
have  bones  broken.  Quioklj  from  deep  down 
under  the  brickwork,  the  wounded  and  djin^  are 
draped  out  bj  acores  and  b^  hundreds,  and  are 
laid  under  the  shady  trees  lu  the  plata  and  in 
tbe  alamede,  till  that  broad  promenade,  the  pride 
and  the  breathing  place  of  the  citj,  beconiies  one 
vast  open-air  hospital.  And  now  as  the  moon 
sets,  at  midnight,  coine  troops  of  conntrj  people 
from  the  suburbs.  To  lielp  in  tbe  work  of 
niercj  P  No.  They  nass  on,  beedless  of  the 
erj  for  succour  froni  tlie  wounded  and  dying  at 
their  feet ;  they  come  to  tear  up  the  ruins  with 
spadesaud  with  crowbars,  intent  only  on  plunder. 
They  dig  down  into  what  an  hour  or  two  before 
were  shops  and  stores,  they  break  open  tlie  tills 
and  the  iron  cbest-s  in  wbtch  money  was  kept. 
They  dig  down  into  what  were  salons  and 
tuxarioosly  furnished  boudoirs,  and  are  away 
anin  to  their  low  wooden  huts  in  the  suburbs, 
that  had  stood  the  carthquiike  shock,  laden  with 
plunder  in  money,  gilded  ornaments,  jewellery, 
and  rich  clotliiog.  These  hidden,  again  they 
grope  their  way  back  thiougli  (he  t£ck  dark- 
ness to  renew  tbeir  heartless  task.  A  glare 
now  breaks  upon  the  darkness.  Where  the 
Arcade  stood,  the  rich  shops  of  the  cily,  and  the 
boasted  Club-liouse,  panimn  oil  was  burnt  in 
abnndsnce.  The  lamps  were  all  smashed  in  the 
niin,  but  the  burning  wicks  took  the  fire  down 
with  them.  French  silks,  Manchester  cottons, 
Yorkshire  woollens,  and  rich  carpets,  soaked  in 
the  spite  oil,  become  es  tinder,  and  the  fin 
creeps  along,  now  smouldering  for  a  space,  no« 
leaping  up  into  Same  as  it  finds  a  vent  into  thi 
npper  air,  till  at  length  it  bursts  fortb  in  a  general 
conOagration.  Woe  to  tbose  buried  alive  nndec 
tiiese  ruins,  for  on  comes  the  remorseless  fire, 
and  there  are  none  to  stay  its  coarse.  What 
the  earthquake  has  left  the  Gre  will  destroy,  and 
nothing  sball  be  left  of  the  old  city  but  cinders 
and  heaps  of  broken  brickwork.  Will  tiiey  not 
bdp  now,  these  sav^es  from  the  suburbs  ?  Yes, 
they  will  help,  if  they  are  paid  for  it. 

"Help  me  out," cried  amanwho  bad  nothing 
but  his  head  left  visible. 

"What  will  yon  give  ns?"  said  they. 

"  Two  dollars,  which  U  all  1  have  with  me." 

"  Give  us  six,  and  we  set  you  out." 

"I  have  not  so  mucb,    said  the  poor  fellow. 

"  Then  you  may  stay  where  yon  are,"  and  they 
pointed  mockingly  to  the  flames  tapidlr  ap- 
j)roacbing.  -  Tbe  fire  rolled  on  and  on  and  over 
liim,  and  when  it  had  passed  it  left  only  ondis- 
tmguiahable  aslies. 

Sine  of  one  family  were  burned  to  death  for 
want  of  aid  to  get  ibem  out ;  they  were  all  in 
one  room,  and  tlie  roof  so  fell  tliat  they  were 
protected,  but  without  means  of  egress,  until 
tLe  ruins  were  removed.  Their  brother  was 
embedded  near  them,  where  he  could  coaverse 
with  them,  and  also  speak  to  those  passing 
near,  to  whom  he  appealed  for  assistance.  At 
liat  somebody  got  him  out.  Then  he  began 
to  relieve  his  family,  but  before  he  could  do 
■0  effectually,  tbe  Qamea  reached  the  place  &om 


a  fire  raging  on  botii  sides. 
until  he  was  seriously  bami',  encouraging  his 
family  with  hopes,  and  calling  for  assistance, 
bnt  none  came.  He  was  at  Isst  obliged  to 
leave  the  spat,  and  at  that  moment  he  could 
distinctly  hear  them  praying.  I  saw  tbe  remains 
of  this  family  when  they  were  clearing  away  the 
rubbish.  Nothing  was  left  but  a  lai^  mtus  of 
charred  bones. 

The  dead  and  those  who  were  maimed  and 
could  offer  no  resistance  were  robbed  of  their 
clothes  and  left  naked.  Many  people  were  got 
out  alive  several  days  afterwards.  One  maja 
was  found  alive  after  being  sixteen  days  under 
the  ruins;  he  died  throe  days  after  his  rescne. 

Dr.  Ulancss,  who  was  despatched  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayres  immediatelv  on  re- 
ceipt of  intelligence  of  the  catastrophe,  with 
succours  for  tlie  survivors,  thus  writes  to  Qe- 
neml  Mitre,  the  governor,  under  date  the  iiStb 
of  April;  "It  is  impossible  to  punt  to  your 
excellency  the  picture  of  desolation  presented 
by  this  unhappy  capital.  At  a  distance  of  forty- 
two  lei^ues,  on  entering  the  province,  the  tia- 
reller  first  sees  the  ravages  of  the  eartbqnrice 
of  theSOih  of  March— fractured  walls  and  rallen 
ranclios.  As  he  approaches  the  fallen  dty, 
these  ravsges  become  more  notable,  until  for  a 
radius  of  twenty  leagues  round  not  a  boose  is 
to  be  found,  not  a  fence  remains  standing,  one 
small  hermitage,  situated  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  district,  known  as  Qnanuyen,  alone  ex- 
cepted. The  beauteous  city  of  Mendoza,  sur* 
rounded  by  pleasaittalamedasaiid  watcr-coutKS, 
presents  a  most  moving  spectacle,  that  of  an 
immense  heap  of  mine  under  which  lie  buried 
more  than  ten  thousand  victJma,  crushed,  suffo- 
cated, or  bamt  on  that  dreadful  night.  To  the 
shock  followed  the  fire,  and  to  this  the  plunder 
by  the  mob;  who,  by  reason  of  the  nature  of 
their  dwellings,  escaped  without  injury.  More 
than  two  thousand  wounded  were  dog  out  from 
under  the  ruins,  of  whom  a  great  part  are  since 
dead ;  there  are  perhaps  not  two  htutdred  p»- 
sons  in  Mendoxa  who  did  not  spend  some  hoars 
or  days  beneath  the  ruins.  The  tales  that  are 
told  are  horrible.  The  inhabitants  are  at  pre- 
sent living  under  the  trees  in  tents  ar  in  huts. 
The  shocks  yet  continue  daily.  The  great 
eartbqnakc  of  the  80th  of  Marclt  came  from,  the 
north-west,  and  took  a  straight  course  of  twenty 
leagues,  terminating  at  the  city  of  Hendoza, 
which  stretclied  almost  due  north  and  soath. 
It  was  of  an  undulating  ohacacter,  and  from  Uie 
explorations  made  by  the  EngUsh  geologist, 
Mr.  Porbes,  it  seems  that  there  has  beea  Jio 
volcanic  eruption,  liut  an  ejection  of  a  great 
quantity  of  gases  along  the  Sierra,  and  near  to 
tbe  place  called  Uspallata,  where  there  are 
great  gulfs  in  the  earth,  and  large  masses  of 
rock  have  been  torn  from  their  base.  In  some 
of  these  wide  deep  golfs,  which  may  be  seen  is 
several  parts,  a  dark-looking  water  flows,  and 
.e  of  them  a  sort  of  lake  has  been  formed, 
than  three  hundred  metres  long  by  fifty 

survivor  thus  describes  bis  escape :  "  We 
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felt  Lbe  tliixdc  of  au  eaiihquike  Rnd  fled  to  tbe 
st/eet,  I  beuiK  tlie  last.  As  I  reacbad  the  door 
of  tlie  office,  Uie  eartli  gave  so  Tlolent  s.  Ehake, 
tbat  the  slwp  and  office  fell  logeUier,  aliatting 
mcis  between  tbevalbfora  quarter  of  uihour. 
Buffering  from  t^  coDtinuol  sliacks  and  haTing 
no  outlet.  A»  won  m  the  sbockE  oeticed,  gs!n- 
ing  atiength  from  my  feare,  I  made  ererj  exer- 
tion to  moce  awaj  the  bricks  which  coiered  tke 
door;  I  suQceeded  in  tumiog  over  two  brieks, 
toA  making  an  opening,  bj  Miiich  X  gotout  witb 
much  ditEcultT.  Wbat  lorror!  So  soon  as 
1  stood  upon  Ine  mini  I  looked  over  the  city  by 
moonlight  i  everjtliiiig  was  in  the  dust,  even  the 
churebes;  not  one  oouae  remained  standic^ 
Croaaing  tbe  ruint  towards  my  bouse,  to  see  if  I 
eould  save  mr  family,  I  heard,  on  passing  b;  the 
shop  of  Don  Joan  A.  Josa,  voices  from  below  call- 
ing for  lieip.  I  could  not  pass  them.  laettowork 
to  dear  off  tbe  rubbish  which  was  above  witb 
my  hands  and  naiK  and  after  an  hour's  woi^ 
SDcceeded  in  rescuing  two  of  Josa's  shopmen. 
We  afterwards  aaved  aaotber  who  was  further 
on,  and  then  I  went  on  to  my  house  to  see  if  I 
could  not  do  the  sane  for  ai;  bmilj.  After 
■nuoh  trouble  I  found  my  house,  and  clindwd 
on  to  tfae  rains  calling  for  ny  wife  and  children ; 
but  none  answeredi  I  then  went  to  tbe  house 
^  Esy  son  who  lifca  in  tbe  plaia,  but  could  not 
find  it,  such  was  tbe  sameness  of  ruin.  Don 
]c»6  do  la  Cms  Genteno,  who  was  seat«d  in  the 
plaza,  much  bruised,  and  whd  lived  next  door  to 
Uerceditas,  showed  me  whidi  was  her  house. 
I  climbed  ever  tke  ruins  ealliag  to  her,  till  I 
lescbed  tbe  gable  of  tite  room  sbere  she  slept, 
whicli  remained  slandtog,  but  leaning  over  most 
dangeroDsly  to  the  nort^  I  called,  and  she 
answered  me  Inn  bdow  tbe  nino.  1  went 
tound,  and  none  heeding  the  risk,  set  to  work 
to  get  Imt  o«t,  by  taking  off  tbe  brioks  above 
ber.  AloM^  bmned  in  aniiitt  and  sorrowful, 
without  tools,  liaised  the  brioks  with  mybsjods, 
and  disooTcced  the  bead  of  my  daughter.  As 
Boon  as  I  bad  give>  ber  air,  and  a^  ttdd  me 
that  the  child  abe  had  in  bet  aras  was  not  dead, 
[  called  to  Centeno  to  hire  some  peons,  co?  send 
some  who  cotdd  atmst  vaa ;  man;  cave,  but  did 


gethn.  One  peon  on^  took  pity,  seeing  me 
at  work  alone,  and  after  two  w  three  luors' 
work  lerooviog  brides,  we  got  out  tbe  child 
before  it  died,  but  it  was  necessary  to  out  off 
all  the  dothes  of  my  daughter  at  the  waiat, 
and  tboa  only  we  reamed  her  bruised  asd  hurt. 
....  I  nave  lost  Demitita  (hia  wife),  my 
daughter  Adela,  ray  son-in-law  Smeteno,  lai 
my  two  aarvanta.    Also  the  n**<*^  ajid  aaat  of 

For  two  days  sneh  of  the  city  antboiities  aa 
nrrtvcd  remained  paralysed,  hardly  tbinkag 
their  lives  their  own,  and  not  attempting  any- 
thing; thus  the  fire  raged  on  uudieek^,  and 
the  plunderers  followed  their  villanoua  work  un- 
puuslied.  Already  tbe  air  was  laden  with  t^ 
stench  of  putrifying  bodies ;  tlie  wounded  and 
dying  lay  stretched  on  the  ground  in  tbe  open 


sir.  almost  destitute  of  food  and  water,  for  the 
ordinary  water-courses  were  swallowed  up,  and 
the  market  peojile  dared  not  appronch  the  town 
to  aell,  so  that  it  seemed  as  though  famine  and 
pestilence  would  carry  off  those  few  that  the 
earthquake  and  tlw  fire  had  spared.  The  only 
sound  which  broke  the  silence  of  the  desotatioB 
was  the  mournful  tolling  of  a  bell  raised  by  some 
nuns  on  two  posts  in  a  meadow,  ahere  thejhad 
erected  an  sltar  and  held  daily  services  for  Uie 
sonls  of  those  who  bad  perished.  Nine  nuns 
escaped  from  tiic  ruins  of  their  convent ;  one 
after  being  five  days  buried  msde  her  way  ont 
with  no  other  assistance  than  her  Bcissots.  On 
the  twenty-third  the  governor  killed  tbm 
bullocks,  and  distributed  the  beef,  and  on  tbe 
twentj-Gftb  kindly  help  arrived  from  the  city 
of  San  Juan ;  next  day  six  pluuderers  were  shot 
by  some  soldiers  aent  from  San  Juan  to  preserve 
order,  ao  the  evil  was  obcoked,  and  by  this  time 
also  the  ffre  bad  pretty  well  bamt  itself  out; 
but  stronger  and  atrooger  rose  the  odour  of 
oorruption  from  tbe  min-oovered  streets,  till  the 
aeurch  for  any  who  might  yet  survive  was  pw- 
foroe  snspended,  and  tbe  sick  under  the  treea  in 
the  plaia  bad  tia  be  lanoved  to  the  alameda. 
For  the  city  was  become  a  putrid  city  of  tlM 
dead,  and  hving  men  could  not  dwell  iu  its  at- 
mosphere. 

80  passed  the  weary  days.  Fortonatdy  rain 
is  a  rarity  in  Mendoea,  yet  bmidreds  of  the 
wounded  died  for  want  of  proper  attention 
and  food;  but  soon  from  all  parta  camethe 
ready  offerings  of  sympathy  and  sorrow,  from 
San  Juan  first,  then  across  the  Andes  bom 
Chili,  tiien  &om  San  Guis  and  Cordova,  and  at 
last  munificent  asei  stance  from  the  Central  Go- 
vernment at  Parana,  and  from  far  distant  Buenos 
Ayrea.  Sheds  were  erected  and  fitted  op  aa 
hcepitals,  suigeiKis  and  physicians  vied  with  each 
other  in  eagerness  to  euocout  and  to  save,  ao 
that  tt  length  many  of  tjie  dying  were  bcougU 
bsck  again  to  health  and  strength,  and  money 
was  given  to  them  for  their  eusteoance  durii^ 
(xioviilescence.  But  moat  oi  them  rose  bum  their 
couches  only  to  find  themselves  bereft  of  all; 
everything  m  the  city  was  lost,  hardly  the 
ground  wss  left  on  winch  tb^  houaea  onee  had 
stood.  Even  to  the  end  of  April  shocks  eon- 
tinued;  generally  there  were  two  or  three 
every  day,  aa  an  English  visitor  wiitca  on 
the  twenty-second:  "1  am  writing  this  in 
a  shed,  but  it  is  sll  cradied,  and  one  gabla- 
end  is  down ;  twice  1  have  run  ont.  Aa  alight 
shocks  still  continue  two  01  three  awlay,  I  Mel 
afraid  of  the  place  falling."  The  same  gentle- 
man also  writes :  '  It  is  nsdess  attempting  to 
detorihe  the  sufferiug  that  existed  whw  I  first 
anived;  1  am  not  wanting  in  conr^^  or  in 
strength  of  mind  to  witness  aucb  soenea,  bnt 
what  X  have  seen  here  has  complete^  over- 
powered me,  and  made  me  aa  inaotive  as  a  ohild 
and  as  powoiess.  The  he^  of  ruins,  the  corpsea 
atrewea  in  all  dkectious,  stripped,  and  in  some 
oaaes  half  e^en  by  dogs  and  rats,  tbe  steai^ 
and,  above  all,  tlie  sufferiuga  and  stupebction  of 
thesurvivon,areaUogetberso^paliiugtlutaalf 
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item  (latr  and  neomitj  iodaced  me  to  gta;  an 
hour  in  ike  fitiee."  Hanr  woanded  ladim  re- 
fuaed  to  be  placed  under  shelter,  sltiieking  in 
ibeir  terror  that  the  toott  would  fall  on  them. 

Bj  the  great  earthquake  on  the  SOtli  March 
«eTer»l  villf^;cs  in  the  ueighboarliood  of  Mm- 


!ompletelj    destroyed.      Its 
iglitly  felt  at  Vidpi     ' 


effect*  were  also  «1igli  _ 

oilier  cities  on  the  wettera  slope  of  the  Andes, 
iLad  more  dislinctly  at  Cordova  and  throufHi- 
out  the  Aigeutine  Confederation,  even  so  far 
eastward  as  Buenos  Ajres,  where,  on  tlie  melit 
-of  the  30th,  a  French  vatchnmker  noticed  that 
tttl  the  pendulums  of  his  doclis,  whioh  irere 
•winging  from  north  to  sonlh,  had  become  en- 
dowed with  a  moat  singukrlf  irregular  motion, 
OTneeming  which  phenomenon  he  mote  a  letter 
an  the  daj  following  to  the  leading  joumsl 
ef  thecitj;  biit  no  eiplanation  was  Riven  till 
the  next  week,  when  tne  siEul  from  Mendoza 
bronght  the  truth. 

On  tbe  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  the  earth- 
quake seems  to  have  exerted  its  extreme  vio- 
fence,  aa  mar  be  seen  in  a  letter,  dated  San 
Juan,  25th  March,  1861 :  "  Paula  has  just 
wrired  from  Chili.  1%e  earthquake  which  dc- 
fltrojed  Mendoia  caught  her,  with  Corina  and 
EmQia,  at  the  foot  of  the  central  Cordillera  of 
the  Andes.  Tlie  mercy  of  Qod  has  alone  pre- 
eeived  them.  It  is  horrible  to  hear  their 
aeconnt  of  the  fearful  scene  thej  witnessed. 
Deep  oarems  were  opened  into  the  bowels  of 
the  mountaina ;  the  mountain  summits  were 
parted  asunder;  the  road  was  Mocked  np  with 
rocks  rolled  down  from  above,  and  wltli  theruli- 
bisb  bronght  with  them  in  their  fait.  The  eartJi 
tn  places  Burst  open  like  a  bomb-ebel!,  ejecting 
water,  all  the  way  from  UapaUata.  Enormous 
fltODes  were  thtowa  from  one  mountain  to 


other   with  the  report  of  cannon.     Some  pai- 
...  -    Iby   ■     -■'' 

s  a  scene  of  icdescrioable  hon 


rs  on  the  toad  were  crashHl  by  the  falling 


wliicli  sarroanded  them;  they  fearicg  every 
moment  that  they  wxrald  be  boried  under  the 
rocks  which  came  rolling  down  the  sides  of  the 


Frofesaor  Forbes,  who  bad  been  makhtg  geo- 
lepcal  retearehea  in  Peru  aad  Bolivia,  waa  in 
Sosario  at  ibe  time  of  the  eiuthquake,  aad 
immediately  proceeded  to  Ifendoxa  to  examine 
tbe  phcnomeDa  of  the  oatas^phe,  oonoenilng 
which  he  report*  somewhat  as  follows  to  the 
Government  ot  the  ArgentiDo  Bepnblie,  by 
whom  he  waa  appointed  their  oomtMSHonar : 
"  Data  have  enabled  me  to  arrive  at  the  decisive 
eonelusion  tliat  the  es^thqnake  was  oaused  b^  a 
revival  «f  f«l«ania  action  on  the  eastern  side 
of  tlie  principal  chain  of  the  Oordilltras,  and  the 
endeavour  to  And  ontlet  for  the  escape  of  gases 
by  tha  fracture  of  mperveainr  rooks.  To 
examine  tbe  efteets  of  the  earthquake  in  tlie 
Cordilleras,  I  proceeded  direct  to  the  hills  in 
(nmt  of  the  city,  and  found  tbe  stripe  (the 
course  of  the  eartli-wave  as  marked  on  a  map 
annexed)  here  marked  in  all  direotiona  by  ruiait, 
which  Iruok  I  followed  up  to  Uspallata  (or  aii 
days.     Within  ita  limits  I'ooks  had  been  broken 


d  borne  or  thrown  to  other  places; 
H  the  eartli,  and  the  springs 


there  wer 

had  increased  their  flow."  Mr.  Forbes  alsoi 
some  practieai  advice  concerning  the  rebuilding 
of  the  city.  The  north-east  portion  of  the  old 
city  WB3  bnilt  on  low  marshy  ground,  whieh 
"  sunk  from  one  to  eight  feet,  and  was  torn  up 
as  though  it  had  been  ploughed  for  a  width  of 
about  tliree  hundred  varas  (about  two  hundred 
and  eighty  yards);  and  in  some  places  springs 
had  came  to  the  surface."  Thus  he  reconj. 
mends  an  extension  of  the  city  to  the  westward, 
on  the  rocky  slopes  of  the  Sierra.  "Hie  old  city 
was  almost  entirely  built  of  adobes,  a  large 
thick  brick,  about  two  feet  loner,  baked  in  the 
snn,  and  put  together  without  Hme,  mud  only 
being  used  to  nil  the  interstices ;  concerning 
which  he  aaya :    "  The  old  system  of   brie 


havinfF  oceasinned  the  chief  loss,  t!ie  !iol!owed 
walls  fallinft  into  them  &om  both  sides  upon  the 
people.  With  broad  streets,  and  with  houses 
of  wooden  framing,  filled  in  with  lath  and 
plaster,  no  danger  need  be  feared  from  any  sab- 
sequent  earthquake." 

M.  Bravard,  a  French  nataralist,  resident  at 
Mendoia,  had  predicted  the  destruction  of  the 
eity  by  an  earthquake,  boainc  hia  prediction 
upon  tne  Tolcaoio forrnation  oithe  whoie  of  tlie 
Dorth-westem  portion  of  the  province.    Tliis 

Kaliarity  is  also  notioed  by  Sir  WoodbinJe 
ish,  in  his  valu^))e  work  on  Buenos  Ayres 
and  the  Argentkie  prorinoes.  Bravard  perished 
while  sittinc  on  tue  corner  of  liis  bed  pullinfr 
off  hia  atowings,  on  the  laght  of  the  80th  S 
Umk. 

Mendoza  was  one  of  the  most  important  cities 
of  the  At^ntioe  Republie;  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Andes,  and  commanding  the  principal 
paaa  to  Chili  at  0apallata,  it  was  the  ccotre  of 
all  tbe  trafflc  with  the  west  coast.  The  popula- 
tion was  variously  estimated  at  from  fonrteen 
to  seventeen  thousand,  of  whom  not  more  than 
two  thousand  escaped.  The  loss  may  be  esti- 
matsd  at  thirteen  thonsaed,  which  is  below  the 
number  nsnallj  named  by  men  welt  aeqaainted 
with  the  city ;  of  Htesa  the  greater  part  found 
death  and  burial  at  the  same  moment,  but  many, 
it  is  believed,  laognished  for  days  under  tlw 
rains,  there beii^nonetodigthemont.  Alar^^ 
proportion  also  of  those  who  were  rescued  died 
from  gangieite,  before  surgeons  eould  arrive  from 
Ohtii  to  perform  the  necessary  amputations. 
All  the  snrweons  of  the  city  itself  were  killed. 
Numbers  ol  children  escaped,  and,  strange  to 
say,  nearly  all  the  blind  people  I  The  former 
were  taken  charge  of  by  the  Cnilian  government, 
and  resHrved  to  an  asylam  at  Santitigo  de  Cliill. 

To  the  traveller  accustomed  to  ihe  intermi- 
naUe  plains  of  Buenos  Ayres,  SantaP^,  and  Cor- 
dova, or  wearied  with  tlie  sandy  deserts  of  San 
Juan,  the  province  of  Mendoia  has  always  been 
a  most  welcome  oasis  on  the  tedious  journey 
across  tbe  continent  of  Sonth  America;  here  he 
finds  himself  once  again  in  an  encbsed  country, 
riding  aluug  well-kept  raad«,  belneen  water- 
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cooraes,  sboded  bj  doable  toiitb  of  magnifioent 
poplars,  almost  equalliug  io  aize  tliow  tune- 
honoured  trees  wnicli  Ime  tbe  banks  of  tbc 
slavish  canals  of  Belgium  and  tLie  Lon  Coun- 
tries. TUe  roclcj  and  volcfuiic  nature  of  th«  soil 
of  Mendoza  Uas  forced  the  inliabitants  to  adopt 
a  mode  oF  apiculture  widelj  differing  from  tliat 
pursued  in  Ute  otiiei  provinces  of  tbe  republic; 
tbe^  have  been  forced  to  dig  canals  tor  the 
artificial  irrisation  of  tlie  whole  of  tlieir  pastur- 
ages ;  and,  the  natural  grasses  being  ver;  poor, 
lucerne  is  verj  eitensirel;  planted  throughout 
tlie  province,  tlie  different  nelds  being  diiided 
bv  atone  fences  to  preveut  the  encroachments 
of  cattle.  All  these  fcuoes  were  tlirovn  down 
by  tbe  earthquake,  and  tbe  autumn  crops  en- 
tireW  destroyed  by  strajinfc  cattle. 

^De  city  is  now  in  process  of  rebuilding ;  in- 
habitants already  pour  into  it  from  other  parts, 
and  tbough  earthquakes  become  of  common 
occurrence,  they  will  iu  future  be  no  more 
destructive  than  they  ore  in  the  wood-built 
cities  of  Chili  and  Peru. 


TWO  smnias.    sirnve  Tnx  jibsi. 

A  PUcrBi.ET,  entitled  Bulletin  du  Comity  de  la 
Ijongue,  de  I'Histoire,  et  des  Aits  de  la  France, 
contains  some  curious  and  sn^eslive  matter.  It 
was  printed  (not  publisbed)  in  1853,aod  contains 
soBW  curious  iostruclions  addressed  to  the  (pos- 
sible) correspondeuts  of  the  Mioistr;  of  Puuic 
Instnietiou.  They  are  requested  to  forward  in- 
forrDation  on  —  Istly,  lite  popular  poetry  of 
France  r  3ndly,  on  pbiiolofr:) ;  Srdly,  history -, 
and  4tlily,  on  erchiEology.  fbe  iostaictions  as 
lo  the  first,  and  tbe  grounds  on  which  thej 
are  based,  are  ftiven  witli  the  greatest  fulness,  and 
present  the  most  iaterest. 

These  instraations  were  drawn  up  by  If.  Am- 
p^,  who  is  well  known,  to  many  English,  not 
■nsrely  as  a  most  dislinguislied  member  of  the 
Lutitnt,  bat  as  a  tried  and  oourteoua  friend, 
ready  to  help  all  literary  persons  with  the  re- 
souFoes  of  bis  great  and  varied  knowledge,  ind 
also  as  one  of  those  learned  and  distinguished 
scholars  who  hsve  fallen  under  a  political  ban. 
In  this  oase  it  is  probably  iu  consequence  of  thje 
ban  tliat  M.  Ampere  baa  been  prevented  aooom- 
plishing  a  scheme  wfaicli  be  had  much  at  heart, 
the  eoUection  of  the  popular  and  traditional 
poetry  of  France,  before  the  generation  bad 
passed  awsy  who  bad  learnt  much  traditional 
knowledee  in  their  youth,  which  l)ad  never  been 
displaoed  by  their  comparatively  little  reading. 

J£.  Ampire  begins  oy  paying  a  compliment, 
which  is,  in  fact,  no  more  than  reodeting justice, 
to  M.  f  auriel,  wbo  collected  the  popular  songs 
of  modern  Greece ;  but  be  traces  back  tbe  first 
appreciation  of  popular  poetiy  to  Muntaixne,  a 
date  anterior  to  tba  time  of  Sir  Pliilip  Sydney, 
whose  great  admiration  of  Cbevy  Cikase  is  re' 
ported  by  Addison  in  the  Spectator. 

Moli^,  a  century  later,  says,  tbrougU  the 
mouth  of  one  of  his  characters,  that  be  would 
sooner  have  written  the  followiog  frn^ineitt  of  a 


ballad  than  all  the  poetry  known  in  his  day.  To 
be  sure,  when  one  remembers  the  inflsted  and 
unnatnral  style  of  prose  and  poetry  in  vogue  id 
the  H6tel  Kambouillet,  this  speech  of  Alceste^s 
—  great  compliment : 

[ir  tlwUii«  mmlddnnv 


Etqs'UmefiUatqititUr 


J-X^b" 


It  ell;  of  ftSt,  tai 


Lj  dnrte  byllw  roifl,  I  Ion 


The  supposed  composer  of  this  song  is  An- 
thony of  Navarro,  Buo  de  VeudAme,  who  led 
a  joyous  life  at  his  manor  of  Gu6-de-Liu,  in  the 
reign  of  Hentr  the  Second.  The  early  appre- 
ciation of  popnlar  poetry;  tbns  indicated  led  the 
writer  of  the  Instmctions  to  define  what  is 
really  popular  poetry.  Tiiis  appellation  is  to  be 
earned  by  success,  not  given  to  intention;  but 
tlie  limits  assigned  to  the  poetry  churned  bj 
France  are  wider  than  her  present  geographieal 
boundary.  For  inslknce,  what  bas  been  handed 
down  by  emigrants  inCanada,  what  is  recited  by 
Ihe  Savoyard  in  bis  bastard  language  (in  1353 
Savoy  was  not  Frcneb  territo^,  is  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  desired  collection;  nor  are  the 
dialects  derived  from  Latin,  from  German  in  the 
eastern  districts  of  France,  Flemish  in  the  nortlC 
Low  Breton  in  Brittany,  Italian  in  Corsica, 
Catalonian  and  Basque  for  Aousstlion  and  the 
Pyrenees — all  fragments  or  songs  in  any  of  these 
places,  iu  all  tliese  dialects,  provided  tliey  have 
found  a  phce  iu  the  heart  ot  tbe  people— to  be 
omitted. 

In  Canada,  and  tbe  vast  deserts  and  wide 
forests  ivliich  stretch  out  towards  tlie  Oregon, 
it  is  probable  that  many  French  songs  linger  in 
the  mcmoiy  of  tbe  half-bred  descen^ts  of  the 
old  French  setUera.  H.  de  Tocqueville  men- 
tions tliat  be  heard  a  French  Indian  singing  a 
patriotic  air  to  words  of  which  he  caught  outj 
the  beginning: 

Eatre  Puis  et  Saint  Denis 
II  «Uit  na«  aUs. 

Not  long  ago  an  intelligent  American  gentio- 
man  expressed  a  wish  tnat  the  fragmenls  of 
political  ballads  and  rhymes  daiio^fron  the  time 
uf  Cbarles  the  First  and  extending  downwards 
to  1715  (that  are  still  eiU&t  in  tbe  States,  bat, 
as  he  believed,  unknown  and  forgotten  in  £ng- 
laud),  might  be  collected  before  tbey  faded  away, 
and  were  lost  for  ever,  as  ttie  grounds  for  then 
Gignifioance  were  forgotten ;  and,  doabtless,  the 
Creole  songs  carreat  in  the  colonies  wliich  Uis 
French  still  bold  have  something  of  the  same 
relation  to  the  history  and  traditions  of  the 
motlier  country. 

The  children  in  the  Basque  oonnby  are  tau^ 
to  count  in  a  kind  of  rhyme,  whicb  probsMj 
dates  from  tho  days  when  the  arriJrc-girde  of 
"'  '~  gne's  armj  was  discomfited  by  the 
in  the  valley  of  Koncesvalles,  m  the 


Pji-e 


i  I'eit  &ibt4  an  mlUaa  ds*  nuolsstte*  d'Eieaal- 
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Trsiie,   quatona,  quinze,   taiie,  dii-Mpt,  dix-hnll, 

diX'iieuf,  vipgt. 

Tingt,  *l  des  milliers  *nco™. 

On  perdrilt  v>a  tempa  i  1«  compter. 
DninoDi  nos  bras  mnreai,  d^mcinont  I«>  rochers, 
Lanfoiu-les  da  haut  dn  moatBgnei 

Jiuqaa  sat  lean  Itta, 

j^cnKmaJes,  tnoiw-lea. 


Ui  (aicDt,  Ha  foicnt. 

Comblen  aont-ila  ?     Enrnnt  campte-lea  bis'a. 
TineC,  dix-neu/,  jtc 

Un ',  il  d'j  <n  a  mfims  plus  as. 

La    Dult    lea    aiglfti  Tiaadiont    muigar  cm  chDin 

Et  ton*  CM  0*  bluiobiront  dannt  IVl«nil& 

[A  crj  hu  goni  Dp  bom  tbe  btlU  of  Eicualdnnwa. 
They  come,  Ihey  cDiUB. . .  Ho»  latny  come  f  Child  I 
count  Ihani  wdt.  One,  two,  £c.  (up  ti>  Ivant;). 
Tneiity,  and  teiu  of  tbauunds  buides;  it  ti  lou  of 


time  ti 


t  then 


Let   D 


enRtb;  let  as  oproot  the  roclu,  and  hurl  them 
from  the  belgbts,  doxn  on  thair  beads ;  let  aa  cnah 
tiwin,  let  as  kill  them.  .  .  And  the  blood  apoated 
forth,  and  tbe  Seih  quivered.  Heir  nunj-wen  the 
broken  bones ! — bow  grtAt  the  see  of  blood  I  ■  . 
ilieir  fly,  they  By,  .  .  How  many  uf  them  ?  Child, 
ooDDt  ttiam  veil !  Tnenty,  nlnetaen  (down  to  oae). 
One!  there  Is  not  eren  one.  .  .  And  in  the  al^cht 
the  eagles  shall  come  and  feed  on  their  manitled 
flesh,  and  their boiiMeliallwbitaa  tbrongh eternity.] 

Here,  again,  ia  a  ttansUtion  from  the  Bisque 
of  one  of  tliek  popular  soogs,  wliioh  wm  tAken 
down  from  the  lips  of  on  old  womui  of  Biu- 
rita: 


Dan*  Atarati,  lea  clochea  de  I'tgUse  ont  waoni 
tristemant  d'ellea-mlmes.  La  Jeane  Santa-Clara  part 
demain.  !<«■  gnnds  at  lee  pelita  prennent  le  deuil : 
Santa-Clara  part  dsmain.  Ou  (lore  la  ielle  de  son 
chsval  et  aa  Yaliae  d'argeut. 

"  Man  pire,  vans  m'aTei  vendue  comme  nne  vacbe 
knn  EapagnoL  Sij'avsis  ei.core  ma  nifere  vivaiite 
comma  vous,  mon  p*7e,  je  ne  s-rais  pa.  allde  en 
Eapagne,  Dials  Je  aeiais  miri^  au  chfttean  d'Ala- 

Au  chftteaa  d'Ataratz,  deax  oranges  ont  Henri; 
MombKnaea  aont  lea  panoanea  qui  les  ont  de- 
mandfa :  on  a  toqjoura  rtlpoudu  qa'alita  n'etaiant 
paa  mlkrea. 

"Men  ptra,  paitima  galnwit:  tod*  rertendrea 
\m  yeux  pleuranta  Bt  le  cisur  tiiata,  et  *oal  voos 
poor  regarder  TOlre  fills  aons  sa 


Oriasoii,  la  langue  montagna,  Je  I'ai  passive  k 
I  jetm.  En  arrirant  de  Tautre  c6ti,Je  innival  une 
]     pomme  et  je  I'al  mangia  i  eUa  a  toncbfi  toat  mon 

I        "Ha  icearTa  k  la  ebambra  du  troisi^me  jtage 

pMTvoira'il  fait  Rgnaoiilpam.     Si  Iparra  aouffla, 

I     tn  la  ohargaca*  de  oempliiBBau  poor  Sala,  c(  al  o'est 

'    '  -     -    ini  dliu  qu'U  Time  cbercbai  mon  corpa. 


blanche ;  va  chereher 


nain» 


I  robB  noin."  Ella  aliabina 
•n  blanc,  et  sa  swu  an  nair.  Ell«  moots  k  la 
cnui4e  poor  voir  >i  alia  pent  aparcarair  Sala.  £lle 
le  Tolt  arrivcT  da  lirin:  elle  ae  prtfcipite  et  tomba  . 
morte.  Personm  n'a  pn  enlSTer  la  corpa.  Sala 
seul  a  pn  le  tdaTer. 

[The  chucch  betls  of  Atarati  rang  sadly  of  Ibem- 
selrea.  Tba  yoang  SiQta  Clara  goes  away  to- 
marroir.  All  are  mourning,  yoang  and  old:  Santa 
Clara  goea  away  tD-marmw.  They  are  gilding  the 
saddle  of  her  palfrer,  and  her  traTelUng-bsgi  are  of 
sUver. 

"  Oh,  father  1  yon  hare  sold  me  like  a  beast  to  ■ 
SpanlanL  It  my  mother  wem  but  alive,  like  yon, 
my  father,  I  ahonld  not  bs  Bent  into  Spain,  but  I 
should  be  married  at  home,  in  the  Caatla  of  Atarpti." 

At  the  Caatla  of  Ataiatz  two  orange -trees 
flowered;  many  a  one  came  to  oak  for  them,  but 
each  waa  told  that  the  frnit  was  not  ripe.* 

"Father,  tat  na  sat  off  maRily;  yon  will  cone 
home  with  weeping  eyas  and  a  heavy  heart,  and  yon 
will  go  back  idany  a  time  to  look  at  the  headstone 
of  yonr  danghter's  grave. 

"  I  waa  hungry  when  I  climbed  over  Orisson,  that 
weary  hill.  On  the  other  side  I  fonnd  an  appir,  and 
I  ate  it;  the  taste  thereof  went  all  through  ffly 
heard 

"  Sister,  go  Dp  to  the  little  bedroom,  higb  up  in  . 
tbe  third  story.  Lookout  I  aes  If  it  blows  eonth,  or  ! 
soulb-west.  If  the  aouth-west  breeze  whispers,  , 
frelghtitwithloTefor  Sala;  but  it  It  is  aootb,  send  I 
him  word  to  come  and  fetch  my  corpse.  I 

"  Slater,  go  and  seek  my  white  robei  go  andaeak 


white,  b 


■ee*  bin  earning  abr  oS.  She  thrawa  henolf  down, 
and  lies  dead.  No  one  can  lift  np  her  body  Sala 
alone  can  lift  it  np.J 

A  seigeant  of  engineen,  stationed  ia  the  de- 
partment of  the  Pjren^  Orientales,  has  picked 
up  and  sent  to  tbe  coinmiasioa  majij  little 
popular  fragments  in  the  Catalonian  dialect 
wliich  is  rather  a  variation  of  the  Provencal 
tlian,  aa  we  are  inclined  to  suppose  from  the 
name,  a  Spanish  patois.  Among  the«s  frag- 
ments is  a  ptettj  little  burden  to  a  love-son^ 
with  an  eadtng  not  repeated  in  the  report,  as  it 
sBTours  of  the  burlesque ;  which,  however,  only 
ptovea  it  the  more  to  have  originated  ia  the 
people  of  the  district. 

B  Achate  montagna 


Ha  Jeannston. 

rBow  down,  O  bllU 

And  rise  up,  valley  I 

YOD  hinder  aiy  sight 

Ofmy  Jeaonaton.] 

extends  its  researches  into 

Corsica,  where  a  pecnliar  kind  of  fntieral  chant 
(voccro),  and  the  hetter-known  class  of  poetrj 


*  Kaftrrhig  to  Santa  Clara  and  her  sister, 
t  "  Eating  an  apple"  is  a  proverbial  — 
tot  falllDg  iaaocaBtly  in  lave. 
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aJlcd  "  Eereiutdea,"  ara  tlw  mort  vavui  fomia  of 
popular  stm^. 

Af^iii,  in  1^  old  provinew  oC  FMndi  Vim- 
ders  these  are  num?  of  tlw  ditties  vfatwe  ex- 
istcnee  tbey  wish  to  presetre ;  and  cnrionslv 
ennngh  one  of  the  popntar  songs  of  this  dbtrict 
is  the  same  m  a  Litliuanian  Ballad  familiar  to 
the  people  on  the  ixirdera  of  Eussia. 

juotber  is  called 


Un  petit  oiisan,  blanc  couune  nuge,  ae  twUusait 
tnr  one  braocbs  d'epiae. 

"Tenx-tn  6tn  moa  meaasger?  — J«  uiii  tr^ 
p«tll,  Ja  at  SDia  qu'iui  p«tlt  aieeao. 

—  Si  tn  63  petit,  ta  es  sabtil ;  tn  laU  U  ohenuD. 
.    —  Oui,  JB  le  conaaia  bieo." 

II  prit  1*  billet  daua  aon  bee,  et  I'emporta  an  a'en- 

n  s'eTiTDU  joaqn'^  U  demenTe  da  m'aii^. 
"DoiB-taT  f^Uea-tB?  aa-ta  tr^paas^ ? 

—  Jb  na  don,  ni  ae  nilto )  J«  hub  but1£«  dapnia 


(emblait  qua  c'riuit  dapois  milla  usl" 

[A  little  Uid  11  it1iU«  ■■  aaaw  knng  poiwd  apea 
a  tiiom-tne  biandt. 

"  Wilt  thou  be  my  mBaeenger  ?" 

"  I  am  ao  little.     I  am  only  a  Httte  bird." 

"If  than  ait  Uttl^  tfaou  art  defer  i  ttumkaovMt 
tin  way?" 

"  Tea,  I  know  k  wM." 

He  took  the  leUer  Id  tal«  haak,  aad  flew  away 
with  it. 

He  flaw  to  tbe  hooaa  of  m  j  iwcethaait. 


"  I  laltheT  aleep  doi  watch.    I  hara  baan  aaniad 
fin  half  a  jttt," 

"Tliou  beat  been  married  for  half  a  yttal    It 

■aanedtomelike  athonaandyean  agol*^ 

Curioasl;  enough,  from  the  eastem  prorinces 
oT  France,  those  of  which  alie  has  so  ofion  dis- 
puted the  poasesiion  with  Germany,  no  tiscea 
of  popular  tonga  have  been  discovered  which 
either  in  hmguage  or  snligect  match  those  of 
Fiench  origin :  a  proof  to  us,  who  have  tbe  calm 
iudgmeut  of  loreigners,  that  the  ajmpathiea  of 
the  people  are  witb  Gernauj.  Alsace  and  Bur- 
gonaj  are  the  silent  provinces;  all  the  others 
apeakofformec  times,  though  often  with  broken 
and  uncertain  voice.  At  one  time  the  popular 
language  in  France  was  a  dialect  of  Latin,  wide- 
spread bj  the  multitude  of  uni^eraitj  scholars 
and  the  number  of  ecclesiastics  of  ever;  grade. 
As  an  instance  of  the  wide-spread  knowledge 
of  a  kind  of  bastard-Latin  in  the  seventh  cen- 
torj,  the  commissioueta  quote  theCrasnient  that 
remains  of  tiie  song  composed  to  celebrate  the 
victory  of  Clothaire  over  the  Saxons  in  62i, 
which  begios  as  folkiwa ; 

De  CUatario  ast  eanwa  Bega  Ftancomm, 

Qui  iiit  piegnan  in  genlem  Saxoaom. 

This  soag  passed  from  nouUi  to  irtouth,  and 

was  recited  bj  oneduoated  peoplfl,  bj  wiHsen 

in  the  true  old  balhid  (ballet)  aCyle,  being  ac- 


Next  to  these  songs,  of  which  all  the  words. 


however  ungramaiatMNdly  tenuBaUd  and  ar- 
rangad,  have  a  pnrd;  Latin  origin,  the  eonmis. 
aionert   would   place    thoae  wbich    are    partly 

French  and  partly  Latin,  sndi  as  tlie  chant 
which  was  composed  by  the  Hoholan  of  Aheiard, 
when  that  great  master  announced  bis  deter- 
mination to  quit  the  Paraclete.  This  song  is 
composed  of  three  (rhymed)  Latin  lines,  and 
then  coniea  tiie  refrain,  or  burden  in  oldFrenoh, 

But  these  rhymed  Latin  verses  endured  for 
many  generatioos.  Long  after  the  uneducated 
people  bad  oeased  to  nsderstand  their  meeuing, 
tliey  formed  a  burden  to  popular  songs,  like  our 
own  "Tra,  In,  la,  !a,  la,  la,"  or  "  Down,  down, 
derry  down,"  and  such  meaningless  repetitions 
to  niadri$;ala  and  songs,  particularly  to  tlioie 
prevalent  in  Engknd  from  the  reign  or  Elizabeth 
to  QueEn  Anne.  In  France,  these  Xiatiu  refrains 
may  be  traced  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
eigliteeHtli  oentury. 

OF  course,  if  such  fragments  as  an  pNSMTed 
in  Latin  are  to  be  adaaitted,  Um  medieval 
French  relics  must  he  collected  with  care.  The 
worst  of  it  is  tliat  too  many  of  these  originato 
with  the  Troubadours,  and  are  tlie  work  of  edu- 
cated meu,  who  mix  up  feeling  with  simple  nar- 
ration, often  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
latter.  Their  poems  are  also  subject  to  tha 
ralea  of  art,  which,  although  it  makes  tliem  be 
mora  admired  by  those  who  understand  tha 
limits,  and  the  reason  for  sueh  Uiaita,  witbia 
which  they  have  been  oomposed,  takes  them  out 
of  the  range  of  popular  sympathv. 

Here  the  commission  felt  taeniselres  in  a 
dilemma  what  to  admit.  But  they  decided  that 
whatsoever  poems  were  sung  or  recited  amoug 
the  common  people,  or  even  whatever  manu- 
soript  poems  existed,  boring  a  distinctly  popo- 
lar  origin,  should  oome  wiHun  the  class  wUah 
they  desired  to  collect.  Moreover,  they  wisiMd 
to  collect  all  ivurative  ballads,  all "  complaiDts," 
all  the  political  song*  of  a  past  age  which  bad 
endurea  to  tbe  present,  in  whatever  forai  of 
tangnage  tbey  had  been  presored,  whether  in 
the  vulgar  tongue  or  in  rliyme ;  all  popular 
sermons,  lives  of  male  or  female  saints  ;  *'  mo- 
ralities," and  similardromatic  teachings;  sayings 
about  different  professions  or  trades;  Uya  or 
fables,  and  the  dramatic  conversaUous,  which 
hardly  amounted  to  the  dinity  of  plays,  such 
as  Aucassin  and  Nicolette,  nobin  and  Itarion, 
&0.  For  in  all  these  kiods  c£  eompositiona 
fragments  of  popnlar  songs,  or  referenoos  to 
them,  mm  be  foand,  eves  is  sermons.  Tba 
readers  of  Latimer's  sermons  will  see  the  wis- 
dom of  tbe  latter  part  of  this  injunction. 

Moreover,  if  there  is  a  traditional  air  to  irliidt 
songs  are  sung,  it  is  to  be  noted  down  with  an 
especial  reference  to  discovering  if  the  ancient 
laws  of  tliorongli-baas  are  tbe  same  as  those 
which  prevail  at  preaent. 

There  are  numerous  legends  relating  to  Uis 
Virgin,  who,  in  her  maternal  chaiaetec,  is  sup. 
poaed  to  have  suprenie  power  in  beaven.  Thei« 
H  a  canticle  in  the  dialect  of  F^rigord  that  ^lowa 
how  tlao  atuibttla  of  narcy  Mtaw  appropdated 
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anntt. 


Bite  at  1 

PBrwnne  ne  la  vb  voir. 
Except^  la  uinte  Viorge. 
I4  ddmon  eat  tont  k  I'entaar, 
**  Tenez,  tenei,  man  fila  J^aiu, 
Acoordei-inol  le  pardon  ds  catta  pnnvre  true. 

—  Coniinent  TOulei-TOUS  que  ]a  Id!  pardaniiB  ? 
Jamais  alia  ne  m'a  demand^  da  pardon. 

—  Maia  9i  b^en  k  moi,  mon  Sla  J&oa, 
Ella  m'a  b!an  demindtf  pardon. 

—  Eh  bien,  ma  mire,  vou*  le  Tonlei, 
DauB  la  moount  inima  jt  hd  pudaDOtb 

[Thta  night  there  lies  one  daad,  and  daad  irithont 
confaaaion.  No  one  goee  to  aea  Iier,  except  the  H0I7 
Virgin}  batalianiDndharbiirerathedBTtl.  "Listen, 
listen,  Jeaui,  my  aont  Grant  ma  a  pardon  for  Ihia 
poor  aanir  "  How  then  maat  I  pardon  her,  vho 
haa  never  aaked  pardon  ftora  me  P*  "  Bnt  from  ma 
10  oflan,  Jmus,  voj  aon  I  She  taai  aaked  ft  ao  oftan 
from  me."  "  Uothar,  it  ia  thj  wkh.  TMa  momant 
I  grant  bar  pardon.'^ 

Anotlier  inaUnoe  of  a  pcqialai  legoid  m  verse 
is  Lft  Cane  dc  Montfott,  vliich  'wu  iong  in 
Srittanj  towards  tlie  end  of  Uie  lut  ceniury, 
as  recorded  bj  M.  dc  Chnteaiihiiaud  in  his 
Uemoirs: 


La  Toiik  la  Blla  *a  Halne ! 
Toill  qua  lea  aaldata  I'amminent. 
Com  me  sa  mire  ta  peignajl, 
lla  aont  tsdiu  poor  I'smmenar. 
Oil'  n'Aait  paa  tonte  peign^ 
Qd«  ks  aoldata  I'out  aaimmit; 
Oil*  dll,  «i  lea  ragardunt  donx: 
"  Boldala,  otidHic  ma  menac-Taiu? 

—  Et  bqul  renx-taqn'oDta  mfala^ 
Sinon  i  noire  capitnine  ?' 

Dn  plui  loin  qu'il  !a  Tit  venii 
Da  lira  neae  put  tenir. 
"  Ia  milk  dMW  enfla  la  balla 
QbI  ma  fat  atlong-tempa  nballa? 

—  Oal,  caplldna,  lavoiU; 
Faitca-an  ce  qa'il  Toni  plain. 

—  Faitae-Ia  toanterdaiii  ma  obambre, 
TantiJl  nooi  cansarona  enaemblc." 

A  chaqne  marche  qn'Oll'  man  tail 
A  chaqne  marche  OU'  aonpiralt 
Quand  OIF  art  eofin  daaa  ia  okiabn, 
A  pri^Dita  dc  la  dtfendra, 
A  prid  Dieo  at  Notra  Damn 
Qu'OU'  bu  chai«^  de  ramm*  en  eana. 
Lm  prlir'  fnt  paa  tannin  A 
Qu'an  la  vit  prandra  aa  vol6^ 
Volar  an  hant,  volar  an  has, 
De  la  grand'  loui  Saint-Nicolac 
La  capHataa,  vovant  fa, 
He  vaulat  plna  ttre  aoldat, 
£tra  toUtt  d)  «>pilaine; 
Dana  an  oourent  ae  leodlt  aofaM. 
[Look  at  her,  the  girl  of  Maine!  whom  tbe  lol- 
diara  drag  along  I    Aa  ber  molbai  combed  bar  balr, 
thaj  came  in  drag  her  oSl      Olla'a  hair  wai  yat  un- 
combed Trhan  the  aoldieia  carriad  her  off.    011a  aaid 
^tb  bar  gaolle  iuok,  "  Suldiare,  xhllbar  do  ;ou  take 


ne  ?"  "  T*  whom,  I  wondar,  ahonldlt  bfc  bat  t«  oar 
gaUast  captain  I"  Wbau  ha  aav  her  caaing  Id  tb* 
diitaacB  ha  could  not  ooBlalo  lui  laughlei.  "  At 
laal  sha'a  here,  the  prettj  one  who  baa  raballad 
agaloit  me  ao  long!"  "  Af,  ay,  u^  captain,  aha 
la  haial  Do  with  her  what  you  will."  Take  her  up 
into  mj  chimbar;  bf-and-bywe  win  talk  togelherl" 
At  ereiy  alap  that  011a  took,  at  eveiy  step  did  OUa 
ugh.  WhcQ  Ulla  all  aloDe  waa  left,  aba  prajad  to 
God  for  earing  help.  She  prayed  t<i  God  and  (o  Our 
Ladj  that  to  a  wild  duck  aha  miglit  ba  changed.  Her 
prayer  waa  acarcely  at  an  end  when  they  aaw  htr  fly 
away,  flying  high  and  flying  low,  from  the  givat  St. 
Nicholai  tower.  The  captain,  aeeing  this  alrangs 
aigbt,  no  longer  would  a  aoldierbei  a  aaldier  nor  yat 
captain  be  -,  but  in  a  con  rant  he  taraed  a  monk.'] 

CLtistmEis  carols  are  also  to  be  collected;  tmd 
tliere  is  a  curious  ciutom  mentioned  u  preralent 
in  Frencli  Flsnden,  wliere  carols  ia  hoooor  of  the 
llogi  or  Tliree  Kings  are  sung  beLween  Christ- 
mas-daj  and  the  Feaat  of  the  KiDgs{oiLr  Ivelfth- 
night).  The  oaroi-singers  CO  about  with  sticks  ia 
their  hands,  at  the  end  of  wMclt  a  puteboard  alar 
is  fastened. 

In   the  middle-^ea  thers  weie  Chriabnas 
carols  composed  of  altentate  lines,  or  verses  of 
Latin  and  Frenoh ;  something  of  the  same  mixed 
descriptian  of  longtuge  as  the  Eamous  Boor's 
Head  carol,  which  ia  anniiallj  snn»  on  Cbrist- 
mas-ds.j  at  Queen's  Collie,  Oxford : 
The  Boar's  Head  in  hand  bear  I, 
Bedecked  with  bays  and  rosemary. 
And  I  pray  yoB,  my  maatera,  be  manjr 
Quot  attia  to  ooBTivio. 

In  the  thirteenth  onttnry  the  lenok  vent 
abont  afBghigi 

Setgnetira,  or,  eatendec  i  noni, 

Pmr  qnena  NoU, 
[TSy  maatera,  now  barfeea  to  na,  for  wa  are  come 
from  afar  to  ask  for  Hoela.]] 


A  ranlour 

Deduu  ce  lieu, 
Cot  pour  Tous  faira  damande 
De  la  part  de  Dieu. 
[Hail  to  tba  company  in  this  houaa,  and  ban  wa 
greet  you  aa  you  lit  around  yciuc  table  oJI.  Wa  coma 
from  a  foreign  Innd  into  theie  parta ;  It  li  to  maka 
demand  Ur  the  good  God  himulf.] 

In  some  parta  of  France  the  custom  ia  pre- 
Talent  of  the  children  going  rouod  b-'ggjng  from 
bouse  to  house,  aiuging  and  m  hoaoui  of  spring. 
It  is  oniioua  how  widdj  aprgad  ia  this  eostotn 
of  saluting  the  eowing  SQiuiner  with  mirth  and 
soQgs.  In  modern  Qnwe,  in  Gennan?,  in  France, 
tliej  sing  the  «oi^  of  welcome  to  the  avallov, 
summers  harbin^.  In  Cornwall  the  same 
custom  exists,  mixed  np  with  a  good  deal  of 
English  tradima.  The  late  Bishop  of  Chiohester, 
when  the  olergjman  at  Helslone,  collected  the 
words  of  the  song  sung  in  that  old  Cumish 
town  bj  all  the  oommou  people,  who  torn  out 
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in  the  streets  to  greet  the  M*y.    ^Hie  dsj  u 
ffiklled  "the  Hclttone  Flora Sa;,"  tlius  olearij 
indicatiii);  tlie  mjtliological  origin  of  the  wide- 
spread featiial : 
Bobin  Hood  (ud  little  Jchn 

They  both  tte  gons  to  Fair,  0, 
And  wo  will  to  the  merry  green  wood 

Toseo  iTli»t  they  do  there,  0. 
And  Tor  to  cha«  0,  to  chue  the  buck  and  doe, 
Witli  Halon  tow,  giennbelow, 
And  cheerily  we  all  get  ap 
As  won  M  *ny  day,  O, 
And  for  to  feloh  the  laminer  homo, 
The  aumDisT  and  the  Uiy,  O, 
For  Bummer  is  a  come,  0, 
And  winter  ii  ago,  0. 
Whsie  Rn  thoea  Spaniirds 

Thit  maka  so  great  a  bout,  0  ? 
They  ehall  Mt  the  grey  goose  feather 

And  we  will  bbC  the  roaat,  O. 
In  every  Und,  the  land  that  ere  we  go, 

With  Halloa  Cow,  &e. 
As  Ibr  St.  Geoi^, 

3t.  George  lio  was  a  knight,  0 

Of  all  the  kings  in  CbrielaDdom, 

King  Georgo  ha  ia  tba  right,  O. 

Id  avety  Und,  &e. 

God  biMS  Aimt  Hary  Hoyes, 

Vilb  all  har  power  and  might,  O. 

Both  now  and  aiermore,  0, 

With  Ballon  tow,  &c. 

Tlie  odd  miiture  of  dates  and  ideas  in  this 
must  be  obvious  to  everj  one-,  tliere  is  mention 
of  the  Spanisli  Armsiia  so  peouliu'l;  iateresting 
to  vesLem  men ;  tlie  reference  to  the  custom  of 
eating  a  goose  at  Uicliaelmos  is  supposed  to  date 
from  thnt  time ;  llie  change  of  person  from 
Saint  to  King  George;  it  concludes  nith  bless- 
ing the  mysterious  Aunt  Marj-  Mojes,  tbue 
auadenW  restricting  the  interest  to  some  puielj 
local  cefebritj. 

But  to  return  to  the  French  son;^  of  Ma;,  a 
very  simiile  and  gracefol  one  is  furnished  bj 
the  school  inspector  at  Saint-BrieuC' 
En  entrant  dans  i-ette  conr 

Par  amour, 
Nous  laluons  le  eeigneor 


La  Talals  et  ehambritree. 
Madame  da  c^ans, 
Tona  qoi  avei  dee  filles, 
Futo-lei  te  lever, 
Fnmpteinent  qu'ell'  s'habillent. 
>•  lenr  paiserons  un  anneau  d'or  an  dtigt 


baguee  st  dea  diaouDls 


Hon*  lenr  dann'roiu 
A  TarriTea  du 
Entre  Tons,  braves  gens, 
Qu'avu  das  bceofk,  dee  vaches, 


A  I'arrlv^e  du  moii  di 


Eotta  VOBS,  Jeanea  Giles, 
Qa'a.      


lela' 


liUle, 


Mattel  la  n 

ITapportez-pai  la  pillle; 

Apportei  diz-hnit  au  blan  vingt, 

Haia  n'apporlea  pa*  le*  coaviin*. 

Si  voos  avei  de  nous  donner, 

He  noDS  (kit's  pae  alleodre, 

J'ona  du  chemin  k  Taire, 

La  point  du  Joni  avanca. 
Donnei-nous  vat  des  ceofe  on  de  Targant, 

St  reDTojei-uaus  promptemant; 
Donnei-DOna  vat  da  cldje,  on  bien  du  v!n, 

Et  nnro;ei-iioa*  au  chemin. 

Si  voo*  n'aii  riaa  k  noni  donsar, 

Donoex-nouB  la  lervaute. 

La  ported  r  du  penier 

Est  tout  prfit  k  la  prendre; 
II  u'en  a  point,  il  en  vondrait  pDurtnnt 

K  I'aniv^  du  donx  prlntemps. 

Si  vons  donnei  des  reula, 

NoDaprJaroos  pour  la  poiula; 

SI  voas  doanez  da  Targant, 

Nous  prianiu  pour  la  bonna 
Nous  prieroDS  Dieu,  le  bienha'reni  Saint  NiiDlss, 

Que  la  poute  mange  1'  renard. 
Nous  piieroua  Dieu  et  le  liianba'reni  Saint  Tineent 

Qd'  la  bourse  so  lempliiaa  d'argent. 


BaiRz  port'a  at  fen£tras ; 

Ponr  nana,  j'allons  louts  la  auit  chantant 
A  I'arrlv^  du  mei  du  Uai, 

Pour  nous  j'allons  toute  la  null  chantant 
A  rarrivde  du  douz  printemps. 
[We  come  into  your  court-yard  out  of  tove,  and  <m 
salute  the  noble  master  ont  of  hanoar;  ha  and  his 
noble  damsel,  the  Utile  cbildren  end  all,  we  ealate 
out  of  love — yes,  and  the  serving-men  and  maids. 
Good  Isdy  of  the  house,  ifyau  have  daughters,  mak« 
them  get  up  quickly,  and  drcsa  themsdvea,  and  wa 
will  put  ring!  of  gold  on  their  fingers,  for  the  many 
month  of  May  is  come  j  we  will  give  them  rings  and 
diamond!,  for  the  sveet  spring-time  is  coma.  Aa 
for  you,  good  people,  who  bnva  kine  and  oxan,  get 
up  while  it  is  early,  and  lead  tham  fbrth  to  pasture. 
They  will  give  yon  batter  and  milk,  for  tba  meiry 
month  of  May  is  come,  &c.  Aa  for  you,  yoong  girls, 
who  have  cocks  and  hens,  put  your  haiida  into  (ha 
nests,  anddonot  bring  oat  straw,  bringout  eighteen 
or  twenty  eggs,  but  do  Dot  touch  tboia  that  the  beo 
is  taatebing.  If  you  have  anything  to  give  ua,  do 
not  keep  ua  waiting,  far  we  have  a  loDg  way  to  go, 
and  day  is  dawning  quick.  Give  ns  tggi  or  money, 
and  send  us  away  quickly — give  as  cider  or  wln^ 
and  send  us  away.  If  you  have  noLhing  to  give  ua, 
give  us  the  waiting-maid ;  he  who  carries  oar 
basket  Is  quite  ready  to  carry  her  off;  be  has  no 
willingly  would  have  one    now  tba 


ireet  apring-ti 


If  you  give 


pray  for  (he  purse.  We  will  pray  God  and  the 
blessed  SaintNicholuthat(be  hen  may  eat  (he  tax; 
we  will  pray  God  and  the  blessed  Saint  Vui cent  that 
the  pnrsa  may  fill  itself,  and  Ibanking  you  kindly 
for  your  worthy  presents,  we  bid  you  go  back  again 
to  bed;  but  first  ^len  yourdoonand  windows.  Aa 
for  ni,  we  go  singing  ihreugh  the  night  cow  tha 
men}-  month  of  May  is  i.'oma ;  we  go  singing  through 
the  nijibt  uow  (be  sweat  spring-time  Ii  come.] 
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There  ate  also  certain  local  festivals  held 

Emeipftllj  in  the  lams  wliieti  fonnerl^  be- 
ngea  to  French  TlaDiien,  each  of  which  ia 
tapposeil  to  hHie  bebnged  lonj;  ago  to  ibori- 
pail  giants — inch  u  the  Jan  and  Jannikia  oF 
BnuaeU,  who  make  an  aiinnal  promenBda 
tlirounh  that  city ;  and  probably  no  distant  re- 
lations to  Gog  and  Magog.  There  are  local 
«onga  in  honour  of  these  municipal  giant*, 
embodying  tliclr  legendary  history ;  ana  these 
I    niso  the  commission  desire  to  collect. 

They  have  not  yet  receiTed  any  acconnt  of 
existing  remains  of  Uie  old  Roman  paganism, 
hut  of  the  religion  of  the  Druids  there  are 
many  traces  in  the  popolar  literatnre,  pstticn- 
larly  in  Brittany.  The  Druidicsl  doctrine  of 
the  metempsyahosii,  or  successive  existence  in 
different  forms,  is  to  be  t»c«d  in  the  following 
Breton  fracment : 

La  3ainle  lUr^uerita 

Qni  Teat  onir  !■  chaDWia 

<D»  Sainte  UarKiurite) 

(ToDjonn)  U  mbe  chmote 

A  U  elk  qui  eric, 

Un  btin  joQT  U  damande, 

Qn'trei'Tong  Mirgaeriti  ? 

J-il  binri  d«  maUdlM 

Etn'cniiTDinladiM; 

Tout  la  Janr  jo  lait  flUe, 

El  la  nait  blancha  bldw ) 

TgnUi  lu  chuuricB 

Sont  iprei  mot  la  auit. 

Call'  de  Dion  fr^  Blnia 

Ella  «t  ancor  U  pin. 

Appel'  Us  chlma,  Biron  ? 

Celt  ts  sneOT  Marguerite. 

II  a  com^  iroi)  fois 

All'  taa  comet  da  Guirre. 

La  quatri^s  Tail 

Laablanchs  bicba  est  priia 

En  oDt  taU  an  dinar 

Anx  baiDUi  de  la  Tills, 

KoBi  void  tous  ill£  [icil- 

Hon  la  Kaui  Harguuila, 

Elle  t^pond  du  plat, 

8uis  la  prtmiira  oniia ; 

Hon  tola  at  man  poamon 

SoDt  dans  la  granda  mumita, 

Mon  itng  est  ripandu 

Par  touts  la  cuialne, 

Aussi  Riea  blonds  ebCTaux 

Peodant  k  la  cherilla, 

Ha  [  js  In  Tois  d'hd 

Qua  la  Tant  les  gnanilla. 

[Wlio  «I11  lltten  to  tbfl  long  ibont  H0I7  U arguet  ? 
'Jlie  mothar  alng*  alwaji  ID  the  diagbMr  who 
ireepa.  Odb  fine  daj  aha  asked  her,  "  Wliat  ails 
tbee,  Mai^anC  ?"  "  AUa,  my  ilia  are  manifold  ;  I 
■eaiea  dare  tell  them  yon.  Bj  daj- 1  am  a  tnaldrai ; 
bnC  bj  night  I  am  a  whlla  doa.  The  hnntiman 
chaie  ma  all  night  long;  mj  brothar  Biron  ia 
Iba  keenait  hunlunan  of  them  all.  Call  off  th; 
liaunda,  Biron  !  It  ia  thy  uaKr  Hargarat."  Tbrica 
blew  ha  hli  bom,  hit  ham  of  shining  bran ;  tha 
fonrth  lima  that  he  blew  it  tha  irhile  doa  iras 
takan.  A  grand  dinner  was  made  for  tha  baroni  of 
the  cHj."  "Hare  be  oeall!"  "All  laTS  Mar- 
garet, th]'  tiller  I"  lbs  spok*  fram  the  platter.  "  I 
am  tha  first  plaoed  at  table.    Uy  Utci  and  w; 


lungs  Bi«  In  lh«  larga  caldron;  my  blood  itieama 
OTar  tha  kitchen -floor.  Mj  golden  hair  bangs  on 
tha  nail,  I  see  IL  fram  here.  Tha  wind  ibakea  it 
to  Utten."] 

Every  one  knows  the  onstom  of  tlie  Beltane 
fires,*  still  preserved  in  some  parta  of  the  High- 
lands, when  the  fires  are  lighted  to  Baal  on  the 
hill-tops  at  the  time  of  the  aumnier  solstice,  bat 
in  those  parts  of  France  which  border  on  Ger- 
many a  aimilar  doKsription  of  festival,  accom- 
panied with  fragments  of  popular  song  bearing 
reference  to  it,  is  kept  on  St.  Martin's^ay,  i.e., 
at  the  commencement  of  the  winter  solstice. 
This  custom  may  be  traced  up  to  Scandinavian 
ancestry.  Another  tradition  from  the  same 
scarce  ia  embodied  in  Breton  ballads,  where 
three  swans  are  changed  into  three  maidens,  a 
girl  is  changed  into  a  swan,  &a.,  reniindiiu  na 
of  the  three  Valkyrias  in  the  Edda.  who  leave 
theii  swan's  pinmage  on  tlie  sea-shore  «hcn 
they  go  to  Ijathe.  Almost  all  English  children 
iinow  tlie  interminable  legend  of  the  old  woman 
driving  her  obstinate  pig,  and  her  calls  upmt  all 
things  animate  and  inanimate  to  aid  her  in  the 
compulsion  of  the  anima! :  "  Dog,  dog,  bite  pig 

Eig  won't  go  over  the  brook,  and  I  shan't  get 
ome  to  night,  Stick,  stick,  beat  dog,"  sc, 
but  perhaps  they  are  not  aware  that  tney  are 
repeating  one  form  of  a  Scandinavian  incanta- 
tion, which  in  another  is  still  prevalent  in  many 
parts  of  France,  entitled  tlie  Wiurd  and  the 
Wolf: 


II  7  a  un  lonp  dedin*  nn  bots, 
I.*  lonp  oe  VBUt  pas  aorUr  du  boil. 
Ha,  J'ta  promets,  comp^  Brocard, 
Tn  lortiraa  da  ce  lien^h. 
La  lonp  nVant  pai  sorlir  dn  boli: 
II  faul  Hilar  cbercher  le  chien. 

Ha  1  J'ta  premels,  Ac. 
n  taut  aller  chercber  la  chlcn, 
lie  chlan  ne  veut  pai  japper  au  lonp. 
La  loop  n'vent  pas  sortir  du  boia. 
Ha !  J'te  prometi,  Ice. 
[Thera  is  a  wolf  within  the  wood  ;  the  wolf  will  not 
come  out  of  the  wood.      "  Ha  [  I  warn  you,  Ootsip 
Brocard,  than  wilt  have  to  coma  oat  of  that,"  &e.] 
80  it  goes  on  through  stick.  Sre,  water,  calf, 
butcher,  all  of  whom  refuse  to  act,  until  at  last 
the  deril  is  applied  to,  who  is  willing  enongh  to 
do  anything  at  all ;  and  Gossip  Brocard  baa  to 
come  out  of  the  wood  as  fast  as  he  can. 

The  next  class  named  by  the  commission  as 
one  of  which  they  shall  be  glad  to  oollect  in- 
atanoes,  are  ballads,  or  songs  cooveyiiw  moral 
lessons.  In  tlie  south  of  France,  probably  from 
lis  near  neighbourhood  to  Spain,  the  native 
country  of  proverbs,  such  lesaona  are  conveyed 
in  that  pithy  shapes  the  dramatic,  or  baiad 
form,  is  more  prevalent  in  the  north. 

Here  ia  a  Brctou  ballad,  showing  liow  shame- 
ful a  tiling  is  a  lie  : 

"  Adiaa  m'amia,  ]a  m'<m  vas,  (Ut) 
Ja  m'en  *aa  faire  un  tour  k  NantM, 
Paiiqae  la  roi  ma  lo  commande. 

•  Set  Houaotaold  Wunl*,  vol.  xiz. 
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—  Abl  pobqnlk  Hutas  nns  alkc, 
Un  conKlst  m'en  rapporl'mi 
Va  «gnelet  qni  tun  du  nuuicbfi, 
Qui  a'n  brod£  d«  nam  bUnchta.'' 
A  NinlM,  k  Kintes  11  «st  alt^ 
Au  ooraelet  a'a  pins  aong^, 
II  n'a  songrf  qn'  iL  la  dftiaache 
Aa  cabaret,  eon  ma  lea  intrn. 
"  Mala  que  din  in'omie  de  moi  ? 
To  mentirea,  tu  dlias, 
Qa'I  'n'y  a  pas  de  eonlets  b  IFiPles, 
P*  la  Borte  qn'sUe  demsnds. 

—  .Taline  niiau  la  mer  uoa  poiaaoDS, 
On  lea  collinea  aaiu  valTona, 
Od  1e  priutempi  aang  Tioletlei, 
Qae  de  mendi  h  ma  matUUBH." 

["  Farewell,  my  love !  for  I  must  go.  I  maat  _ 
aervaat  Nantea,»»my  Itingdsilrea."  *'0b!  Ifyon 
go  to  Nantea,  bring  me  a  bodice  (bencei  abodice 
decked  irilb  slnvea  all  vorked  wilb  n»ee  white.' 
To  Nantea,  to  (Tantes,  he  la  ^na  ;  no  more  Ii< 
thlaka  of  the  bodjca ;  he  oaly  thinka  of  eril  at  the 
tav«»,  wbtre  are  the  athen. — But  what  wUI  my  love 
(■yofme?  Spaak  blaa,  and  a^tn  her  that  bodicn, 
«Deh  aa  ahe  aeka,  are  not  te  it  fosnd  at  Nantss. 
I  would  eootMT  bare  the  a«a  witbmt  Btb,  the  billa 
vithoiu  dales,  tba  apiing  wUboot  violate,  thai 
a  lie  to  my  love."] 

Tbere  is  uiother  ballad,  entitled  La  Pemmc 
da  Roalier,  which  turns  npon  the  brutalising  na- 
ture of  a  life  of  vice,  and  ii  a  popular  aoag  ' 


Tbh  years  a^*  we  dvelt  on  tbe  need  in 

don  of  a  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  and  w< 

scribed  the  effort  be^un  in  New  Orraond-street 
to  meet  that  want  m  the  right  spirit.  Tiiere 
were  then  but  half  a  dozen  children,  fire  girls 
and  a  boj,  in  the  new  boapital.  Nov,  there  are 
fiftj,  and  there  is  an  infant  nursery  attached  to 
it ;  also,  a  country  home,  as  veil  aa  a  aeaiide 
borne  for  convaleaceut  children.  The  eiample 
of  Loudon,  moreover,  has  been  followed  with 
great  energj  in  Edinburgh  during  the  laat  three 
jears,  and  also  in  Binningham  and  in  Liverpool 
and  other  places.  The  piod  that  the  inslitu' 
tion  does  bj  its  own  worS,  its  esample  doubles ; 
yet,  though  it  be  doubled  and  rMonbled,  atiU 
in  the  sunless  comers  of  our  cities  lie  tiie 
little  children  by  thousands  with  bloodless 
cheek,  and  ejea  large  with  ssd  wonder,  want- 
ing all  that  is  life  to  a  cliild,  e»eB  before 
thej;  die.  That  surest  of  God's  blessings 
OD  its  helplessness,  the  cradle  or  a  mothePa 
bosom,  is  too  precious  for  many  a  sick  innocent 
in  the  chambers  of  those  who  must  m  forth  to 
daily  work.  Is  it  not  horrible  to  think  that,  in 
the  civilised  society  of  this  great  London,  the 
chief  camp  of  civilisation  in  tne  contest  agahist 
all  that  is  jet  to  be  orertlirown  of  barbarism  on 
earth,  the  order  of  life  is  failBn  into  a  disorder 
so  complete,  tliat  in  despite  of  the  strongworking 
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of  nature  for  tbe  joyous  health  of  man  in  hb 
(irst  years,  for  the  vigour  of  his  maturity,  and 

Ills  resistance  to  chance  hurts  that  might  imperil 
life  before  it  reaches  its  appointed  season  of 
decay,  there  should  still  be  in  every  Bfty  tbon- 
sand  persons  dying  yearly,  twenty-one  tnousand 
of  tliem,  cliildreu  under  ten  T 

Can  use  make  us  forget  tbe  ghastly  pervenion 
of  all  laws  of  nature  represented  by  these  deaths 
of  little  children!  Mr,  Catlin,  who  spent  much 
of  his  life  amonc  tbe  North  American  Indiana, 
says  that  in  a  vill^  of  tiro  hundred  and  fifty 
persons,  after  the  chief  and  bis  wiFe  had  consulted 
well  together  over  the  answer  to  his  question 
how  many  of  tlie  cliildrcii  of  the  tribe  had  died 
during  tiie  last  ten  years,  or  wiUiin  their  me- 
mory, they  could  recollect  only  three ;  one  was 
drowned ;  one  was  killed  by  the  kick  of  a  hoiae ; 
the  third,  by  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake.  A 
chief  over  a  tribe  of  fifteen  hundred,  made,  at 
Mr.  Catlin's  request,  like  inquiry  amonif  tbe 
women  of  his  people,  and  couldoear  of  no  oeaths 
of  children,  except  by  accident,  within  the  me- 
mory of  any  one  of  them-  When  living  among 
two  thousand  llandans,  Mr.  Catliu  was  told  that 
the  death  of  a  child  under  ten  years  old  was 
exceeding  unusual,  and  this  evidence  was  con- 
firmed by  the  very  small  number  of  skulls  of  chil- 
dren to  be  found  in  the  Indian  buriid-grounds 
of  North  America.  These  deaths  are,  in  fact, 
against  the  laws  of  natore ;  and  that,  not  against 
passive  laws,  but  against  the  striving  of  every 
secret  and  mysterioos  power  bestowed  on  tlie 
human  body  to  prevent  them.  That  of  tbe 
deaths  in  our  chief  centre  of  civilization  there 
should  be  two  of  children  under  the  age  of  ten 


people  could  endure  unless  it  -was  labouring 
with  heart  and  sonl  for  its  removaL  Yet  all 
that  has  been  done  for  the  last  filty  years  has 
schiered  only  this  improvement — that  tbe  mor- 
tality among  our  children  is  reduced  by  two  per 

In  Ijondon  alone,  there  die  in  el  year  TonDs  , 
children  enough  to  moke  an  unbroken  line  of  | 
corpses,  lying  nead  to  foot,  along  tbe  kerVstone  ! 
on  each  side  of  the  way,  from  Bow  Church  ' 
down  the  Bow-road,  through  Mile-end,  and  down 
the  Mile -end-road,  Whitecbapel-ivad,  White- 
chapel,  Aldgatc,  and  on  tlirough  Leadenhall-  ' 
street,   the   Poultry,   Cheafiside,   and   on   still 


length  of  Holbom  and  Oxford-street,  to  beyond     , , 
Kensington-gardens. 

Disease  in  children,  common  as  it  is,  is  yet 
so  &r  a  wonder  in  nature,  that  its  aoti<ni  it  pe- 
enliar,  the  action  of  medicine  also  is  peoulur,     ' ' 
and  the  remedies  demand  especial  adaptation  to 
the  undeveloped  frame.    Children's  diseases  are     ' 
so  nosuited  to  treatment  in  a  general  hospitiU     ' 
for  adults,  that  in  one  year  before  tbe  Hospital  for     ' 
Sick  Children  was  established,  of  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  siitj-threc  patients  in  all  the     , 
hospitals,  only  twenty-sis  were  oliildren  under 
ten,  suffering  from  diseases  peeuiiar  Is  their  age. 


BETWEEN  TH£  OBADLE  ASD  THE  GRATE. 


But  Uut  is  not  bIL  What  motliw  who  hu  bent 
orar  tbe  most  alightlj  ailing  tibjid,  doM  not 
kaww  bow  great  and  oonstaDt  is  its  need  of 

tbongiitrnl  iove,to  ligliten  its  onwooted  bDrduuF 
Atwajs  in  idl  of  us,  bat  abora  all  in  ehildbood, 
the  niod  acta  upon  tbe  bodj.  Soothing  words, 
pleataot  sights  patieaoa  tbat  amika  may  the 
Iretful  moM,  rtatij  of  toya,  b^ip;  oocnp*- 
ika  tbftt  will  keap  tbe  diild'a  tewi;  attentioa 
bstened  npos  sometbiiig  onlaide  its  own  little 
lonnd  of  ibuly  anfferii^,  these  are  the  medicines 
for  which— wUo  shall  aajbowniBn7?--^)ckLittiB 
:  children  ia  Ensland  pine  eterj  dav  in  the  deao- 
I    late  gloom,  and  ererj  night  make  theii  wail 

I  heara  in  Ueaven. 

I I  A.  direct  w^  to  nnich  abatement  of  this 
'l  TroOj^  IB,  throngh  the  doora  of  tbe  Hoapital 
l{  for  Sick  Children  in  Great  Ormond-strsrt. 
|;  Steadil;  as  it  baa  advanced,  generoualj  and 
1 1     wisclr  as  it  has  been  supported,  it  is  yet  but  the 

j    amall  begin  lung  of  a  work  of  dut^.    In  the  first 

jl    five  of  ita  ten  jears  of  esistenca,  it  received  into 

its  beds  more  than  eleven  hundred  children 

!{    seriouil;  and  dangeronslj  ill,  and  gave  the  best 

'I    help  of  medicine  to  tbirt;  thouaaud  who  were 

i  i    nuiaed  at  home.     In  the  second  half  of  its  life, 

nearly  two   thousand  sick  children  have  been 

I     aedulouslT  tended  la  tbe  little  beds  of  the  hos- 

j  I     pital,  and  almost  fifty  tltousaad  baie  received 

;|    aa  out-patients  gratuitous  advice  and  mediciiie. 

!<    The  help  is  gratuitous;  need  of  help  ia  the 

I     sole  recoDunendation  neceasarvj  but  the  poor 

mothers  who  drop  secretly  auJ  gratefully  their 

pence  into  ooUectuui  boies,  cre^  a  Samaritan 

fund  amounting  to  about  two  pounds  erer; 

,     week,  which  is  spent  on  sea  and  country  lodg- 

'  I    ing  and  care,  in  behalf  of  those  to  whose  perfect 

restoration  change  of  air  is  essential. 
I  So  much  good  aud  wholesome  work  on  behalf 
I  of  childhood  liaa  been  conneoted  with  the  Lon- 
'  don  Cliildren's  Hospital,  since  we  6rst  made 
its  aci^UMntaDce,  that  we  hardly  know  where 
to  begin  another  report  upon  it.  Let  ua  m^e  a 
,j  call  next  door.  The  adjoining  mansion  has  been 
"  bought,  and  its  separate  froiit-door  is  knocked 
I  at,  early  every  morning,  by  poor  mothera  with 
I '  cluldren  in  their  srms,  smaK  parcels  cf  humanity 
:  here  to  be  left  till  called  for  in  the  evening. 
Perhaps  by  the  neceasit^  of  going  forth  to  labour 
till  the  evening,  there  is  many  a  poor  mother  m 
<  London  wliose  wildest  drcaui  would  not  reach 
I  to  the  keeping  of  a  nursemaid,  and  who  does  not 
.  know  how  to  dispose  of  her  little  ones  during 
I  i  the  hours  of  enforced  absence.  Babies  are  len 
:,  cooatontly  in  charge  of  little  children,  and  tbe 
I  risks  of  accidents  are  the  least  evils  to  be 
,  1  dreaded.  Dangerons  neglects  of  food  and  solace 
^  aiB  inevitable,  the  little  creatures  tumble  np 
!i  into  life,  or  down  into  their  graves,  as  weU 
Ij  hs  they  can.  A  few  infant  nurseries,  at  which 
'    for  a  small  charge,  babies  w  taken  care  of 

I  during  tbe  day,  bad  existed  in  London  before 
,    there  was  one  assooisted  with  the  Children's 

I I  Hoapital;  but  there  were  none  so  perfect  aa 
'     that   now   at   work    in   Great   Ormond-afreet. 

!.  There  each  living  parcel  as  it  is  left,  having 
1 1    been  booked  in  the  hall,  is  inmiediat%  taken 


away  to  be  waalied  and  fed.    There  e 


takes  oothina;  less  than  a  nuning  motbec  to  ap* 

Ereoiate,  Visiting  the  plaoe  not  long  after 
ihristmaa,  we  found  the  hall  ny  with  Uga  and 
featoons,  and  the  aatseriei  tnanuelfea,  zuwajs 
bright  with  piotares  and  besptinkted  with  small 
toys,  transformed  with  pauer  flowers,  wreaths, 
and  real  greenery,  into  bowor  as  gay  aa  the 
last  scene  of  a  pnntomime.  liiere  are  two 
of  these  noraeries  formed  out  of  tlie  dd  par- 
lour of  the  maaiion.  In  tbe  middle  of  the  floor 
of  one,  is  the  round  nest  in  which  the  young 
ravens  are  fed ;  it  ia  a  circle  of  tiny  seats 
into  which  babies  can  be  shut,  built  on  th« 
Soar  around  a  central  atool.  The  feeding  nurse 
sits  in  the  middle  of  the  nest  with  basm  and 
spoon  I  fourteen  of  tlie  fledglings  can  be  settled 
around  her ;  and  she  then  proceeds  to  revolve  on 
her  stool,  filling  mouth  after  mouth— flndinK 
month  one,  as  well  aa  mooths  two,  three,  and 
four,  empty  and  open,  bj  the  time  fourteen  is 
filled.  After  tbe  food,  ctHnea  sleep:  and  in  the 
otiier  room  tbe  walla  are  lined  witn  neat  little 
cots.  In  the  middle  of  tbe  room,  is  another  nest, 
but  here  it  ia  a  ckcla  enclosed  witli  net  and 
floored  with  cocoa-fibre  mattress,  upon  which  a 
baliy  that  is  in  tiie  apiawliug  stage  of  existence 
may  tumble  and  crawl  without  hurt,  Tiiere 
are  toys  adapted  to  tbe  jounf^st  fin;{ers ; 
well  guarded  winUr  flres ;  and  a  smooth  and 
secure  summer  terrace  out  of  doors,  above  tbe 

There  ia  a  good  auperinlendent  nnne,  and  of 
...IT  we  must  add  tliat  she  takes  thoufht  not 
only  oa  behalf  of  the  little  children,  but  has 
also  young  small  nurses  under  her  instructiori. 
For,  not  far  off  in  the  same  street.  Miss  Tvining 
is  busy  with  her  beaevoient  work  on  behalf  ot 
poor  workhouse  girls.  A  part  of  the  care  on 
their  behalFis  to  nave  many  ot  them  taught  how 
to  mind  a  baby  So  they  are  sent  for  practical 
instruction  to  the  nursery  beside  the  Children's 
Hospital,  and  there  they  are  found  sometimes  to 
begin  their  studies  with  so  little  notion  of  what 
they  are  about  to  learn,  that  one  of  them  was 
stopped  in  tbe  act  of  botstiug  a  baby  by  its 

A  cfaild  left  at  this  infant  nursery  for  a  long 
day  of  fourteen  liours,  is  as  well  cared  for  as  if 
it  were  in  a  palace— perhaps  better  tlion  it 
would  be  in  many  palaces.  It  bss  its  four  meala 
and  ita  drinks  of  milk;  its  washing,  hmshing, 
amusing,  singing,  soothii^,  putting  Co  sleep,  and 
tacking  up;  its  nlaythuigs,  and  ita  nursery 
yacht.  The  only  charge  made  to  the  parent  is 
for  the  hare  cast  of  its  food — twopence  for  milk 
diet,  and  fourpeuce  nhcn  tiie  diet  incluiles  meat. 
This  new  institution  is  not  so  well  known  as  it 
will  soon  become,  and  has  never  vet  received 
more  than  sixteen  or  eighteen  children  in  one 
day.    We  found  about  ten  in  it— all  awake,  for 

was  morning — and  all  quiet  and  imppy. 

Not  only  here,  but  among  tbe  fifty  sick  chil- 
dren m  the  hospital,  we  heard  not  a  cry  or  a 
murmur  of  fretiulnesa.    We  spent  some  time 
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rule  of  tbe  place  that  the  most 

(slimaUe  person  ia  tlie  worn  oaiiDot  be  accepted 
IS  B  nunc,  if  she  prore  uiublc  to  keep  ehildreo 
ii^ipf  sod  amasco.  There  is  not  much  ncedrai 
to  that  end,  bejoud  love,  stead;  goodhumour, 
and  a  perception  of  the  eaaevitli  which  achild's 
attentian  is  to  be  diverted  from  the  tlionglit 
cansing  distress,  to  one  tliat  vill  give  pleasure. 
LoTB  carries  the  key  of  all  such  mjsteries. 
Upon  a  bit  of  wall  over  a  table  in  one  of  the 
tick  wards,  is  a  cluster  of  Lttle  cbeap  daffuerreo- 
trpes  of  c^ildreD.  The;  belong  to  an  old  nnrse 
vno  has  been  in  the  hospital  since  its  open- 
ing. Thej  are  gifts  from  children,  or  tmm 
mothers  of  children  whom  she  made  happ;  on 
the  sick-bed  or  the  death-bed.    She  can  tell 


her  decorations  as  if  she  were  a  general,  and 
ther  were  medals  won  upon  the  battle-field.  As 
tnil;  thflj  are.  In  the  war  against  all  spirits  of 
darkness  that  fight  horriblj  against  the  flesh 
and  soulofchildhood,  this  good  nnrte  has  fought, 
and  ever;  decoration  here  speaks  of  a  battle  and 
a  Tictorj.  Tliis  nurse  herself  is  drawing  near 
the  dsr  when  she  also  ma;  need  the  soothing 
help  she  has  so  freek  given.  When  tbe  good 
time  shall  be  so  nearl;  come,  that  all  is  done 
that  ought  to  be  done  for  the  Children's 
Hospital,  it  will  include  among  its  means 
a  snperannuation  fund  for  old  and  faithful 
nnnea. 

We  descnbed,  ten  ;eara  ago  the  pleasant 
rooms  of  this  hospital,  the  drawing-room  of  the 
old  mansion  with  its  pictured  panels,  in  which 
are  arranged  the  little  cots  of  the  sick  children. 
On  the  tra;  across  each  cot  that  has  a  child 
awake  in  it,  we  see  the  Noah's  ark,  or  the  sheep 
and  shepherds,  or  the  doll  and  doll's  kitchen,  or 
whatever  else  ma;  be  delightful  from  among  the 
sm^  machiner;  of  cbilditu  pleasures.  Wherever 
tbe  eje  rcits,  a  to;  or  a  picture  is  a  |)art  of 
what  we  see.  The  great  doll's  houM  is  in  this 
window.  The  rocking-horse  is  against  that  wall 
There  is  a  grand  battle  of  tin  soldiers  for  the 
special  recreation  of  those  larcc  dark  fevered 
ejea.  Yonder,  is  a  Noah's  ark  urge  enough  for 
a  real  gander  and  goose  to  waddle  into.  Chil- 
dren's picture-books,  and  hymn  and  soug-books, 
lie  scattered  about.  Gifts  of  toTS  and  children's 
books  to  thehospitelarenotun&equent;  mone; 
is  not  grudged,  but  alas,  tbe  need  of  more  and 
ever  more  I  Think  of  that  ghastl;  line  of  little 
corpses  that  would  border  a  long  highway 
through  the  town,  and  of  the  care  and  etudj 
needful  to  fight  down  the  unnatural  conditions 
iu  the  life  of  London  that  cause  nearly  alt  such 
dcatbs.  The  ver;  diseases  of  the  children  arc 
jet  but  half  studied,  and  a  valuable  adiiition  to 
this  Children's  Hospital  has,  been  the  depart- 
ment of  the  registrar,  who  occupies  an  upper 
room  in  the  new  house.  Its  upper  chambers 
have  been  thrown  into  those  ol  the  hospital. 


and  odd  to  its  space  not  onl;  the  registrar's 
department,  but  also  a  new  convalescent  ward. 

The  business  of  the  registrar  is  to  make  punc- 
tual and  accatat«  entry  of  ever^  fact  in  the 
medical  eipericnce  of  tlie  hospital  that  may 
throw  li^t  upon  the  darker  secrets  of  disease. 
When  a  child  dies  and  is  taken  to  the  dead- 
house,  mbute  scrutiny  is  made  after  death  far  the 
exact  discover;  and  record  of  the  physical  causes 
of  death.  Where  the  disease  is  almost  hopeless, 
children  are  not  turned  from  the  doors  of  this 
hospital  lest  tfaej  die  there,  as  it  is  too  likei; 
that  they  will,  and  by  iwelling  its  death-mte, 
prejudice  it  in  the  eyes  oE  the  thoughtless.  For, 
even  a  high  death-rate  iti  such  an  institution— 
though  the  deatb-rate  here  ia  koI  hu;h — would 
only  expose  the  urgency  of  man;  of  the  cases  t» 
which  a  last  chance  for  life  was  not  denied.  We 
pass  through  the  dispensaries  to  waiting-rooms 
for  out-patients,  that  have  been  lately  very  mu(^ 
enlarged,  and  are  still  crowded  with  the  poor 
women,  who  bring  their  sidi  children  to  receiTe 
the  help  the;  need.  It  is  found  necessary,  bj 
strict  rules  of  time  and  otherwise,  to  check  in 
some  way  the  overwhelming  crowd  of  applicants, 
who  already  tax  to  the  utmost,  the  resources  of 
the  hospital  and  of  its  staff.  The  few  dead 
children,  who  are  carried  in  the  white  wicker- 
baskets— coffin-shaned  cradles  used  for  the  pur- 
pose—to the  dcaa-house,  along  that  cool  co- 
vered passa^  through  whose  roof  the  ivy  has 
struck  that  it  may  hang  the  gloom;  path  with 
evergreen  for  those  whose  spirits  shall  be  ever 
young  and  pure  among  the  Angels,  have  at  least 
died  with  a  not  helpless  human  love  about  their 
beda. 

But  death  here  being  the  exception,  and 
convalescence  the  rule,  let  our  last  word  be, 
not  of  the  dead-house,  but  of  the  conva- 
lescent-room, still  gay  with  Christmas  deco- 
rations. Here,  this  last  Christmas  was  kept: 
here,  fort;  sick  children — all  who  could  leave 
their  beds,  or  bear  to  be  brought  in  lying 
on  conches,  tliat  they  might  look  on  and  be 
cheated  of  a  happy  smile — made  holiday  for  an 
hour,  on  the  evening  following  Christmas-day, 
with  music  and  a  grand  display  of  fautoccinL 
Little  phantoms  themselves,  rounding  slowly 
back  into  substantial  health,  or  into  a  healtti 
they  had  never  known  since  they  were  bom  to  , 
privation  and  suffering,  the;  had  a  feast  of 
smiles  and  gentle  words  more  welcome  to  them 
even  than  the  puppets,  from  the  friends  with 
hearts  warm  in  their  cause,  who  came  that  even- 
ing to  share  their  simple  pleasure. 
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A  STRMGE  STORY.    ■ 

ET   TBE    AUTHOr,   OP   "HI   HOTFX,"     " OlZHZl,"    &C. 
CHAPTER  tlXlV. 

Ml  Work,  my  PliUoBopWcal  Work— the  am- 
bitious hope  of  mj  intelleotuBl  life— how  eagerly 
I  returned  to  it  again!  Far  awaj  from  my 
Lousehold  grief,  far  awny  from  my  liaggard  per- 
pleiities.  IseitlierftLiliaiinor  aftla^ravethere! 

As  I  went  over  wliat  I  liad  before  written, 
eocli  link  in  its  cliain  of  reasoning  seemed  so 
serried,  that  to  alter  one  xrere  to  derangB  all : 
and  the  whole  reasoning  was  ao  opposed  to  the 
possibility  of  the  wonders  I  myself  had  ejpe- 
I  rienced,  so  hostile  to  tlic  subtle  hypotheses  of  a 
Fftber,  or  the  childlike  belief  of  an  Ainy,  that  I 
mnsl  have  destroyed  tile  entire  'fforlc  if  I  had 
admitted  such  contradictions  to  its  design ! 

But  the  work  was  I  myself !  I,  in  my  solid, 
sober,  healthful  miud,  before  the  brain  had  been 
perplexed  by  a  phantom.  Were  phantoms  to  be 
allowed  as  testimonies  against  science F  No; 
in  returning  to  my  Book,  I  returned  to  my 
former  Me ! 

How  strange  is  that  contradiction  between  our 
being  as  man  and  our  being  as  author  !  Take 
any  miter  enamoured  of  a  system — a  thousand 
things  may  happen  to  liim  every  day  which  might 
shake  bis  faith  in  tliat  system ;  and  while  he 
moves  about  as  mere  man,  liis  faith  u  shaken. 
But  wlien  he  settles  himself  back  into  the  phase 
of  his  being  as  author,  the  mere  act  of  taking 

Een  in  hand  and  smoothing  tlie  pajier  before 
im,  restores  his  speculations  to  their  ancient 
meclianlcal  train.  The  system,  the  beloved 
system,  re-asserts  its  tyrannic  sway,  and  he 
either  ignores,  or  moulds  into  fresh  proofs  of 
his  theory  as  author,  all  which,  an  hour  before, 
had  given  his  theory  the  lie  ia  his  living  per- 
ceptions B9  man. 

I  adhered  to  my  srstem :  I  continued  my 
work.  Here,  in  the  "barbarous  desert,  was  a  link 
between  me  and  the  Cities  of  Europe.  Ail  else 
might  break  down  under  me.  The  love  I  had 
dreamed  of  waa  blotted  out  from  the  world  and 
might  never  be  restored;  my  hearth  might  be 
lonely,  m^  life  be  an  exile's.  My  reason  might, 
at  last,  give  vay  before  the  spectres  which  awad 
my  senses,  or  the  sorrows  whicli  stormed  my 
heart.  But  here,  at  least,  was  a  monument  of 
my    rational   thoughtful    Me — of  my   indivi- 


dualised identity  in  multiform  creation.  Aod 
my  mind,  in  the  noon  of  its  force,  would  siied 
its  li^ht  on  tiie  earth  wlien  my  form  was  re- 
solved to  its  elements.  Alas  I  in  this  very  yeara- 
iog  far  the  Hereafter,  though  but  the  Llereafter 
of  a  Name,  oould  I  see  only  the  craving  of  Mind, 
and  hear  not  the  whisper  of  Soul  f 

The  avocations  of  a  colonist,  usually  so  active, 
bad  little  interest  for  me.  Tliis  vast  territorial 
lordship,  in  which,  could  I  have   endeared  its 

Eossession  by  the  hopes  that  animate  a  Founder, 
should  have  felt  all  the  zest  and  the  pride  of 
ownership,  was  but  the  run  of  a  common  to 
the  passing  emigrant,  who  would  leave  no  sons 
to  inherit  the  tardy  products  of  his  labour.  I 
was  not  goaded  to  industry  hylhe  stimulus  of 
need.  I  could  only  bo  rained  if  1  risked  all  my 
capital  in  the  attempt  to  improte,  I  lived, 
therefore,  amongst  my  fertile  pastures,  as  care- 
less of  culture  as  the  English  occupant  of  the 
Highland  moor,  which  he  rents  for  the  range  of 
its  solitudes. 

I  knew,  indeed,  that  if  ever  I  became  ava- 
ricious, I  might  sivell  my  modest  affluence  into 
absolute  wealth.  I  had  revisited  the  spot  in  vidch 


gofd,  , 


i  had 


found  the  precious  metal  in  rich  abunda 
□nder  the  lirat  coverings  of  the  alluvial  soil. 
I  concealed  my  discovery  from  all.  I  knew  that 
did  1  proolaiffi  it,  the  charm  of  my  Bush-life 
would  be  gone.  My  fields  would  be  infested  by 
all  the  wild  adventurers  who  gather  to  gold  as  the 
vultures  of  prey  round  a  carcase ;  my  servants 
would  desert  me,  my  very  flocks  would  be 
shepherdless ! 

Months  again  rolled  on  months.  I  liad  just 
approached  the  close  of  my  beloved  Work,  when 
it  was  again  suspended,  and  by  an  anguish 
keener  than  all  which  1 1^  previously  known. 

Lilian  became  alarmingly  ill.  Her  state  of 
health,  long  gradually  declining,  had  hitherto 
admitted  chequered  intervals  of  iin;irov-cment, 
and  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  actual  danger. 
But  now  she  was  seized  with  a  kind  of  chronic 
fever,  attended  with  absolute  privation  of 
sleep,  an  aversion  to  even  the  liglitest  nourish- 
ment, and  an  acute  nervous  susceptibihty  to 
all  the  outward  impression's,  of  which  she  had 
long  seemed  so  unconscious;  morbidly  alive  to 
the  faintest  sound,  shrinking  from  the  light  as 
,  from  a  tortnre.  Her  preiious  impatience  at  my 
entrance  into  her  room  became  af^ravaled  into 
vehement  emotions,  convulsive  paroxysms  of 
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distress.  So  tliat  Faber  baniabed  me  &om  ber 
diauber,  and,  witlk  a  beart  bleeditif;  at  everj 
fibre,  I  submitted  to  tbe  cruel  seuteaca. 

Faber  had  taken  up  his  abode  iik  »y  bouse 
and  brouglit  Amj  with  him  ;  oiie  or  the  other 
never  left  Lilian,  night  or  daj.  The  grettt  phy- 
sician spoke  doubtfidl;  of  the  case,  but  not  de- 
spairingly. 

"  Remember,"  be  said,  "  that,  in  spite  of  tlie 
vaut  of  sleep,  the  abstinenee  from  food,  the 
form  baa  not  wasted  as  it  would  do,  vere  tbia 
fever  inevitably  mortal.  It  is  upon  that  pheno- 
menon I  buila  a  hope  that  I  have  not  been 
mistaken  in  the  opinion  1  hazarded  from  the 
flret.  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  critical 
stiu^Ie  between  life  and  reason;  if  she  pre- 
seivs  the  one,  my  coDviction  is  that  she  will 
regain  the  other.  That  seeming  antipathy  to 
jODTBeir  is  a  good  omen.  You  are  inseparably 
assodated  wil^  her  ijiteUectaal  world)  in  pro- 
portion as  slie  revives  to  it,  must  become  vivid 
and  powerful  the  remiuiseenceB  of  the  shock  that 
annulled,  for  a  lime,  that  world  to  her.  So  I 
welcome,  ral.her  than  few,  the  over  snsoeptihility 
of  the  awakening  seoaes  to  external  sights  and 
sounds,  A  few  days  will  decide  if  I  aiu  right. 
In  this  climate  the  progress  of  acute  maladies 
is  swift,  but  the  recovery  from  Utem  is  yet  more 
startlingly  rapid.  Wait — endure— be  prepared 
to  submit  to  the  will  of  Heaven  i  bi^  do  not 
deraood  of  its  mercy." 

I  lusbed  away  from  the  conwlsr — awa;^  into 
tile  thick  of  the  forests,  the  heart  of  the  sohtude. 
AU  aronnd  me,  there,  was  ioyons  vrith  life ;  the 
locusts  sang  amidst  the  herbage ;  the  cranes 
gambolled  on  the  banks  of  the  cieek ;  the 
sqninel-like  opossums  frolicked  on  the  feathery 
boughs.  "Acdwhat,"  said  I  tomyself— "wb^ 
if  that  which  seems  so  fabulous  in  the  distant 
being,  whose  existence  has  bewitched  my  own, 
be  substantially  true  F  W  bat  if  to  some  potent 
medicament  Mlrgravo  owea  bis  glorions  vitality, 
bis  radiant  youtJi  F  Oh !  that  I  bad  not  so  dis- 
dainfully turned  away  from  his  hinted  solicita- 
tions—to  what  f — to  nothing  guiltier  than  lawful 
expeiiment.  Had  I  been  less  devoted  a  bigot  to 
this  vain  scbooloraft,  whidi  we  call  the  Medical 
Art,  and  which,  alone  in  this  age  of  science,  has 
made  no  perceptible  progress  since  the  days  of 
ita  earliest  teachers— had  I  said  in  tiio  true 
humility  of  genuine  itnowledge, '  these  aichemieta 
were  meu  of  genius  and  t&iugbt ;  we  owe  to 
them  nearly  all  tka  grand  hinla  of  out  chemical 
science — is  it  likely  that  tbey  would  hare  been 
wholly  drivellers  and  idiots  in  the  ona  fiiith  they 
clung  to  tbemostP' — had  I  said  that,  I  might 
now  nave  no  fear  of  losing  my  TiilUn  Why, 
after  all,  should  there  not  be  in  Nature  one 
primary  essence,  one  master  subst&ace,  in  which 
IS  stored  the  specitic  nutriment  of  life  ?" 

Thus  incoherently  muttering  to  the  woods 
what  my  pride  of  reason  would  not  haveauffsred 
me  gravely  to  say  to  my  fellow-men,  I  fatigued 
my  tormented  apiriu  into  a  gloomy  calm,  md 
mechanically  retraced  my  steps  at  the  decline  of 
day.  1  seated  myself  at  the  door  of  my  solitary 
log-hut,  leaning  my  cheek  upon  my  hand,  and 


musini,  Wearilj  I  looked  up,  roused  by  a  j 
discord  of  clattering  hooh  and  lumbering  wheels  : 
on  tie  hollow-sounding  grass  track.     A  crazy,     ! 

Catling  vehicle,  drawn  by  fonr  bones,  emerged     | 
n  the  copse  of  gum-treea — fast,  fast  along    I 
the  road,  which  no  such  pompous  vehicle  bad     ! 
traversed  since  that  which  had  borne  me — lui-    , 
urious  satrap  Eor  an  early  eolonist — to  my  lodge     i 
ia  the  wilderness.    Wliot  emigrant  rich  enough 
to  squander,  in  the  hire  of  such  an  equipage, 
more  than  its  cost  in  England,  could  thus  oe 
enteriug  on  my  waste  domain  ?     Aa  ominoos 
thrill  shot  throagh  me. 

The  driver — perhaps  some  broken-down  son 
of  luxuiy  in  the  Old  Worhl,  at  for  notlibg  in 
the  Kew  World  but  to  ply  for  hire,  the  task 
that  might  have  led  to  his  ruin  when  plied  in 
sport — stopped  at  the  door  of  my  hut,  and  called 
out,  "Friend,  is  not  this  the  great  Fenwick 
Section,  and  is  not  vonder  long  pile  of  building 
the  Master's  house  F" 

Beforo  I  could  answer  I  beard  a  faint  voice, 
within  the  vehicle,  speaking  to  the  driver;  the 
last  nodded,  descended  from  his  feat,  opened 
the  cariiagc-door,  and  offered  his  arm  to  a  man, 
who,  waving  aside  the  proffered  aid,  descended 
slowly  and  feebly ;  paiLsed  a  moment  as  if  for 
breath,  and  then,  leaning  on  his  staff,  walked 
from  the  road,  ai3T08S  the  award  rank  with 
luxuriant  Jicrbage,  through  the  little  eate  in 
the  new-set  frngisnt  wattle-fence,  wearil;,  lan- 
guidly, halting  often,  till  he  stood  &cing  me, 
leaning  both  wan  emaciated  hands  upon  his 
staff,  and  his  meagre  form  shrinking  deep  within 
the  foUs  of  a  cloak  lined  thick  with  costly 
sables.  His  face  was  sharp,  his  complexion  Of 
a  livid  vellow,  his  eyes  shone  out  irom  tbeir 
hollowed  orbits,  unnaturally  enlar|^  and  fatally 
bright.  Thus,  in  ghastly  contrast  to  his  former 
splendour  of  youth  and  opulence  of  life.  Mat-  ! 
giuTB  stood  before  me. 

"  I  come  to  you,"  said  Margrave,  in  accents 
hoarse  and  broken,  "  from  the  shores  of  the 
East.  Give  me  shelter  and  rest.  I  have  that 
tOE^  which  will  more  than  repay  you." 

Whatever,  till  that  moment,  my  hate  and  my 
fear  of  this  unexpected  visitant,  hate  wonld 
have  been  inliumamty,  fear  a  meanness — con- 
ceived for  a  creature  so  awfully  stricken  down. 

Silently,  involuntarily,  I  led  him  into  the 
honse.  There  he  rested  a  few  minutes,  with 
cioscd  eyes  end  painful  gasps  for  breath.  Mean- 
wJiile,  the  driver  broognt  from  the  carriage  a 
tra«eUing-bag  and  a  small  wooden  chest  or 
eoSer,  strongly  banded  with  iron  clampa.  Mar- 
grave, looking  up  as  tlie  man  drew  near,  ex- 
claimed fierce^,  "  Who  told  yon  to  touch  tiat 
chest  p  How  dare  you  ?  Take  it  from  that 
man,  i'enwick!  Place  it  here— here,  by  my 
aide!" 

I  took  tbe  chest  from  the  driver,  whose  rising 
anger  at  being  so  impeiioualy  rated  in  tlie  land 
of  democratic  eqnalitv,  was  appeased  by  Uia 
gold  which  Margrave  lavisbly  fiung  to  him. 

"  Talce  care  of  the  poor  gentleman,  squire," 
he  whispered  to  me,  in  the  spontaneous  impulse 
of  gratitude,  "  I  fear  be  will  not  trouble  you 
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long.  He  must  be  monstrona  rich,  Arri»ed  in 
a  Tessel  hired  all  to  himself  and  a  train  of  out- 
landish attendaats,  whom  be  has  left  behind  in 
the  town  jonder !  Maj  I  bait  m;  hones  in  jour 
stables?     They  hsTO  oomo  a  long  way." 

I  pointed  to  the  neighbonriag  stables,  and  the 
man  nodded  his  tlianks,  remounted  his  box,  aad 
drore  off. 

I  returned  to  iSsaajsre.    A  faint  smile  came 


shall  soon  be  well  afwn— very  looa !  And  now 
I  can  sleep  in  peace!" 

I  ted  him  into  an  inner  room,  in  which  there 
was  a  bed.  He  threw  himself  on  it  with  a  load 
sieh  of  relief.  Soon,  half  raising  himself  on  bis 
elbow,  he  exclaimed,  "  The  chest — bring  it 
bither!  I  need  it  always  beside  me!  Tliere, 
there !  Now  a  few  honrs  of  sleep ;  and  then,  if 
I  can  take  food,  or  some  suol)  restoring  cordial  as 
your  skill  may  suegeat,  I  shall  be  strong  euongb 
tfltaik.     We  will  talk  I— we  will  talk!'' 

His  eyes  closed  heavily  as  his  voice  fell  into 
a  drowsy  mutter.     A  moment  mote  and  he  was 

1  watcbed  beside  him,  in  mingled  wonder  and 
CMnpassion.  Looking  ioto  that  face  so  altered, 
yet  still  so  young,  I  eould  not  sternly  qoestion 
what  had  been  the  eril  of  that  mystic  life,  which 
seemed  now  oozing  away  tlirougb  the  last  sands 
in  the  hour-glasa.  I  placed  my  hand  softly  on 
his  polse :  it  scarcely  neat.  I  put  my  ear  to  his 
breast,  and  involuntarily  sighed,  as  I  distin- 
guished in  its  fluttering  heare  that  doll,  dumb 
sound,  in  which  the  hnirt  seems  knriling  itself 
to  the  greedjF  grave ! 

Was  till!,  indeed,  the  potent  mogieian  whom 
I  had  so  feared  ?  This  lie  guide  to  the  Kosicru- 
cion's  secret  of  life's  renewal,  in  whom,  but  an 
hour  or  two  ago,  my  fancies  galled  mjondulous 

But  suddenly,  even  while  thes  chiding  my 
wild  superatitions, — a  fear  that  to  most  will 
seem  scarcely  less  superstitious,  shot  across  me. 
Could  Lilian  be  affected  bj  the  near  neighbour- 
hood of  one  to  whose  magnetic  influence  she 
had  once  been  so  strangely  subjected  f  I  left 
Margrave  stilt  sleeping,  closed  and  locked  the 
door  of  the  hut,  went  back  to  my  dwelling,  and 
met  Amy  at  the  threshold.  Her  smile  was  so 
cheering  that  I  felt  at  once  relieved. 

"  Hush !"  said  the  child,  putting  her  Snger  to 
her  Lps,  "she  is  so  quiet!  T  was  comitig  in 
search  of  yon,  with  a  message  from  her." 

"  From  Lilian  to  me— what !  to  meP" 

"  Hnsh  1  About  an  hour  ago,  she  beckoned 
me  to  draw  near  to  her,  and  then  said,  very 
softly,  '  Tell  Allen,  that  light  is  coming  back  to 
me,  and  it  all  settles  on  him— on  him.  Tell  him 
that  I  pray  to  be  spared  to  walk  by  his  side  on 
earth,  hand-in-hand  to  that  heaven  which  is  no 
dreaiii.  Amy..  Tell  him  that; — no  dream.'  " 

While  the  child  spoke  my  tears  gushed,  and 
the  strong   luuids  in  which  I  veiled  mv  face 

Joivered  hkethe  leirf  of  the  aspen.    And  when 
could  command  my  voice,  1  said,  ['  "  "'    ' 
"May  I  not,  then,  aee  her?— onl 


!,  plaintively. 


cnt,  and  answer  her  message,  though  but  by  » 


lookP' 

"  No,  no !" 

"No!    Where  is  PaberF" 

"  Gone  into  the  forest,  in  search  of  aoaie 
herbs,  but  he  gave  me  this  note  for  you." 

I  wiped  the  bliading  tears  from  my  eyes,  and 
read  these  lines : 

"  I  have,  though  with  hesitation,  pennitt«d 
Amy  to  tell  jou  the  cheering  words,  by  which 
our  beloved  patient  conQrins  mv  belief  that 
reason  is  coming  baidt  to  her— sbwiy,  lobonr- 
inglj,  bnt,  if  she  survive,  for  permanent  restO' 
r^Lon,  On  no  aoconnt,  attempt  to  ptedpitata 
or  disturb  the  work  of  Nature.  As  dangerous 
as  a  sudden  glare  of  light  to  eyes  long  blind  and 
newlji  regaining  vision,  in  the  fnendly  and 
soothing  darl(, — would  bo  the  agitation  that  tom 
presence  at  this  crisis  would  cause.    ConMe  in 

I  remained  brooding  over  these  lines  and  ant 
Lilian's  message,  long  and  silently,  while  Amy's 
soothing  whispers  stole  into  my  ear,  soft  as  the 


I 
rill  heard  in  the  gloom  of  forests.    | 
Rousing  myself  at  length,  my  thoughts  returned    | 
to  Mat^ave.    Doubtless  he  wonld  soon  awake. 
I  bade  Amy  bring  me  such  slight  nutriment  as 
I  thought  best  suited  to  his  enfeebled  state, 
telling  her  it  was  for  a  sick  traveller,  resting 
liimaelf  in  my   hut.     When  Amy   relumed,   I 
took  from  her  the  little  basket  with  which  she 
was  charged,  and  having,   meanwhile,  made   a 
careful  selection  from  the  contents  of  my  me- 
dicine-chest, went  back  to  the  hut.     T  had  not 
long  resumed  my  pLaoe  beside  Margrave's  pillow 
before  he  awoke. 

"  What  o'clock  is  it  ?"  he  asked,  with  on 
aniious  voice. 

"  About  seven." 

"  Not  later?    That  is  wdlj  my  time  is  pre- 

"  Compose  yourself,  and  eat." 

I  placed  ^e  food  before  him,  and  he  partook 
of  it,  though  sparingly,  and  aa  if  with  effort. 
He  then  dozed  tor  a  short  time,  agun  woke  np, 
and  impatiently  demanded  the  cordial,  which  I 
had  prepared  in  the  mean  while.  Its  ctTect  was 
greater  and  more  immediate  than  I  could  have 


undermined  and  ravaged  by  disease.  Colonr  | 
came  back  to  his  cheek,  his  voice  grew  per-  | 
oeptibly  stronger.  And  as  I  lighted  the  lamp  I 
on  the  table  near  us — for  it  was  groMnng  dark —  I 
he  gathered  himself  up,  and  spoke  thus :  j 

"  Yon  remember  that  T  once  preased  on  yon  , 
certain  e;(periment.s.  My  object  then  was  to 
discover  tlie  materials  from  which  is  eitraoted 
.the  speoilic  that  enables  the  organs  of  life  to 
expel  disease  and  regaja  vigour.  In  tliat  hope 
1  sought  vouc  intimacy.  An  intimacy  yon  gave, 
but  withdrew." 

"  Dare  you  complain?    Who  and  what  i 
the   being  from   whose  intimacy  I  stirunk  ap- 

"  Ask  what  questions  you  please,"  cried  M«r- 
grave,  impatiently,  "later, — if  I  have  strength 
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left  to  anstver  tbem.  But  do  not  intemiut  me, 
while  I  iioeband  mj  force  to  ta,j_  what  alone  is 
important  to  me  and  to  jou.  Disappointed  in 
the  hopes  I  had  placed  in  jou,  I  rasolTed  to 
repair  to  Paris, — that  sreat  furnace  of  all  bald 
ideaa.  I  queetioaed  learned  formalists;  I  lia- 
tened  to  audacious  emoirics.  The  first,  with  all 
their  boasted  knowledge,  were  too  timid  to 
concede  mj  premises ;  tiie  second,  with  all  their 
speculative  dariug,  too  knavisli  to  let  me  trust 
to  their  concluaions.  I  found  but  one  man,  a 
Sicilian,  who  comprehended  the  secrets  that  are 
called  occnlt,  and  had  the  courage  to  meet 
Nature  and  all  her  agencies  face  to  face.  He 
believed,  and  sincerely,  that  he  was  approaching 
tbe  grand  result,  at  the  rerj  moment  wlien  be 
perished  from  want  of  the  common  precautions 
which  a  t;ro  in  chemistry  would  hare  taken. 
At  his  death  the  gaudj  citj  became  hateful ;  all 
its  pretended  pleasures  only  served  to  exhaust 
life  the  &ster.  The  true  jojs  of  youth  are 
those  of  the  wild  bird  and  wild  brute,  in  the 
healttful  enjoyment  of  Nature.  In  cities,  youth 
is  but  old  a^  with  a  vormsh.  T  fled  to  the 
East  i  I  passed  through  the  tents  of  the  Arabs ; 
1  was  guided— no  matter  by  whom  or  by  what 
— to  tbe  house  of  a  Dervish,  who  had  had  for 
his  teacher  the  most  emdlte  master  of  secrets 
occnlt,  whom  I  knew  years  ago  at  Aleppo- 
why  that  exclamation? 
"  Proceed.    What  I  have  to  say  will  come — 

"From  this  Derrish  I  half  forced  and  half 
pmnjhascd  the  secret  I  sought  to  obtain.  I  now 
know  from  wiiat  peculiar  substance  the  so-called 
elixir  of  life  is  extracted ;  I  know  also  the  steps 
of  the  process  tlirough  which  that  task  is  ac- 
complished. You.  smile  incredulously  ?  What 
is  your  doubt  F  State  it  while  I  rest  for  a 
moment.  My  breath  lahours;  girs  me  more  of 
the  cordial." 

"  Need  I  tell  you  my  doubt  f  You  have,  yon 
say,  at  your  command  theelixir  of  life  of  which 
Caeliostro  did  not  leave  his  disciples  the  recipe ; 
and  JOU  stretch  out  yonr  hand  for  a  vul^ 
cordial  which  any  vilkge  chemist  could  give 
jott !" 

"  I  can  explain  this  apparent  contradiction. 
The  process  by  whicb  the  elixir  is  extracted 
from  tlie  material  which  hoards  its  essence,  is  one 
that  requites  a  hardibood  of  courage  which  few 
possess.  This  Dervisb,  who  bad  passed  through 
tliat  process  once,  was  deaf  to  all  prayer,  and 
unmoTcd  by  all  bribes,  to  attempt  it  agam.     He 

"  ■    v.__, 

seem  to  imply,  identical  with  that  by  which  the 
elixir  of  life  is  extracted.  He  had  only  been 
enabled  to  discover,  in  the  nii^tard  strata  of  the 
lands  within  range  of  liis  travel,  a  few  scanty 
morsels  of  the  glorious  substance,  from  these 
lio  had  extracted  scarcely  enough  of  the  elixir  to 
fill  a  third  of  that  little  glass  which  I  have  just 
drained.  He  guarded  every  drop  for  himself. 
Who  that  holds  healthful  life  as  the  one  boon 
above  all  price  to  th' 
'Others   what   prolon 


how  to  make  not  only  a' 


know  that  this  essence  wmch  the  Dervish  pos- 


d  was  tlie  elixir  oF  life,  s 


e  it  SI 


sjou 


have  not  tried  on  yourself  what  effect  itsprec 
drops  could  produce  ?  Poor  wtetoh  !  who  once 
seemed  to  me  so  awfully  potent,  do  you  come  to 
the  Antipodes  in  search  of  adrog  that  onlyezista 
in  tbe  faoles  by  which  a  child  is  amused  ?" 

"The  elixir  of  life  is  no  fable,"  oried  Mar- 
grave, with  a  kindling  of  eye,  a  power  of  Toice, 
a  dilation  of  form,  that  startLed  me  in  one  just 
before  so  feeble.  "Tiiat  elixir  was  bright  in  niy 
veins  when  we  last  met.  From  that  golden 
draught  of  the  life-springof  Joy  I  took  all  that 
oan  gladden  creation.  What  sage  would  not 
have  exchanged  his  wesrisome  knowledge  for 
my  lusty  revels  with  Nature  P  What  monarch 
would  not  have  bartered  his  crown,  with  its 
brain-ache  of  care,  for  the  radiance  that  circled 
my  brows,  flashing  out  from  the  light  that  was 
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dom  of  air  with  the  bird,  and  the  glow  of  the 
sun  with  the  lizard ;  to  sport  throngh  the 
blooms  of  the  earth.  Nature's  playmate  and 
darling;  to  face,  in  the  forest  and  desert,  tbe 
pard  and  the  lion, — Nature's  bravest  and  fiercest, 
^her  first-born,  tbe  heir  of  her  realm,  with  the 
rest  of  her  children  for  slaves !" 

As  these  words  burst  from  his  lips,  there  was- 
a  wild  grandeur  in  the  aspect  of  this  enigmatical 
being  which  I  had  never  beheld  in  the  fwmer 
time  of  bis  affluent  dazzling  youth.  And,  indeed, 
in  his  language,  and  in  tbe  thoughts  it  clothed, 
there  was  an  earnestness,  a  concentration,  a 
directness,  a  purpose,  which  had  seemed  irant- 
ing  to  his  desultory  talk  in  the  earlier  days.  I 
expected  that  reaction  of  languor  and  exhaus- 
tion would  follow  his  vehement  outbreak  of 
passion;  but,  after  a  short  pause,  he  went  on 
Willi  steady  accents.  His  will  was  sustainii^ 
his  strength.  He  was  determined  to  force  hia 
convictions  on  me,  and  the  vitality,  once  so  rich, 
rallied  all  its  lingering  forces  to  the  aid  of  bis 
intense  desire. 

"  I  tell  you,  then,"  he  resumed,  with  deli- 
berate calmness,  "  that,  years  ago,  I  tested  in 
my  own  person  that  essence  which  is  tbe  sove- 
reign medicament.  In  me,  as  yon  saw  me  at 
L— — ,  you  beheld  ihe  proof  of  its  virtues. 
Teeble  and  ill  as  I  am  now,  my  state  was  incal- 
culably more  hopeless  when  formerly  restored 
by  tlie  elixir.  He,  from  whom  I  then  took  tbe 
sublime  restorative,  died  without  revealing  the 
secret  ot  its  composition.  Wliat  I  oblkined 
was  only  just  sufficient  to  recruit  the  lamp  of 
my  life,  then  dying  down— and  no  drop  was  left 
for  renewing  Ihe  light  which  wastes  its  own 
rays  in  the  air  that  it  gilds.  Though  the  Dervish 
would  not  sell  me  his  treasure,  he  permitted  me 
to  see  it.  The  appearance  and  odoor  of  this 
essence  are  strangefj  peculiar — unmistakable  by 
one  who  has  once  beheld  and  putaken  ot  it. 


lashort,  I  recognised  in  the  liands  of  the  Dervigh 
tbe  bright  life-renewcr,  as  I  had  borne  it  away 
from  tbe  corpse  of  tbe  Sage  of  Aleppo." 

"  Hold !    Are  joa  then,  in  truth,  the 
derer  of  Haroun,  and  ii  vour  tme  name  Louis 
Grajla?" 

"  I  am  no   murderer,  and  Loaia  Grajlc  did 
not  leave  me  bis  uame.    X  again  adjure  jou 
postpone  for  this  oifrht,  at  least,  the  questic 
JOU  wish  to  address  to  me. 

"  Seeing  thnt  this  obstinate  pauper  possessed 
that,  for  wluch  the  pale  owners  of  millions,  at  the 
first  touch  of  palsj  oi  gout,  would  conseat  to  be 
paupers,  of  course  I  ooveted  the  possession  ofthe 
essence  even  more  than  tlie  knowledge  of  the 
substance  from  which  it  is  extracted.  I  had  no 
coward  fear  of  tbe  experimeat,  which  this  timid 
drireller  had  not  the  nerve  to  renew.  But  still 
the  experiment  might  fail.  I  must  traverse  land 
and  sea  to  find  the  fit  place  for  it.  While  in 
the  rags  of  the  Dervish,  tbe  uaftiiling  result 
of  the  experiment  was  at  band.  The  Dervish 
■suspected  my  design — he  dreaded  my  power. 
He  fled  on  the  very  night  in  wlvicb  I  had  meant 
to  seise  what  he  refused  to  sell  me.  After  sU, 
I  should  have  done  him  no  great  wrong ;  for  I 
should  have  left  him  wealth  enough  to  transport 
himself  to  an;  soil  in  which  the  material  for  the 
elixir  ma;  be  most  abundant,  and  the  desire  of 
life  would  have  given  his  shrinking  nerves  tbe 
iionrage  to  replenish  its  ravished  store.  I  had 
Arabs  in  my  pay,  who  obeyed  r  '         ' 

tbeir  master.  I  cliased  the  fugitit 
bis  track,  reached  a  bouse  iuamiserable  village, 
in  which,  I  was  told,  he  had  entered  but  anhour 
before.  The  day  was  declining  :  the  light  i 
the  room  imperfect.  I  saw  in  a  comer  whi 
seemed  to  me  the  form  of  the  Dervish — stooped 
to  seize  it,  and  mj  band  closed  on  an  asp.  The 
-artful  Dervish  had  so  piled  his  rnes  tliat  they 
took  the  shape  of  the  form  tbey  had  clothed, 
and  he  had  left,  as  a  substitute  ior  tbe  giver  of 
life,  the  venomous  reptile  of  death. 

"  The  strength  of  my  systeia  enabled  me  to 
flurrire  the  effect  of  the  poison ;  but  durbg  the 
torpor  tbat  numbed  me,  my  Arabs,  alarmed,  gave 
110  chase  to  my  quarry.  At  last,  though  en- 
feebled aod  languid,  I  vtblS  aeain  on  mv  horse ; 
— again  the  pursuit— again  the  track !  I  learned 
— but  this  time  by  a  knowledge  surer  than 
man's— that  the  Dervish'hnd  token  bis  refuge 

a  hamlet  that  had  sprung  up  over  the  site  of 


warned  me  not  to  _pursne.  I  rejected  the  warn- 
ing. In  my  eager  impatience  I  sprang  on  to  the 
chase ;  in  my  fearless  resolve  I  felt  sure  of  the 
prey.  I  arrived  at  the  hamlet,  wearied  out,  for 
my  forces  were  no  longer  tbe  same  since  the 
bite  of  the  asp.  The  Dervish  eluded  me  still; 
he  had  left  the  floors,  on  which  I  sank  exhausted, 
but  a  few  minutes  before  my  horse  stopped  at 
the  door.  The  carpet,  on  which  he  bad  rested, 
itill  lay  on  the  ground.  I  dismissed  the  youjigeat 
and  keenest  of  my  troop  in  search  of  the  mgi- 
live.  Sure  that  this  timche  would  not  escape, 
my  eyes  dosed  in  steep. 
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"  How  long  I  slept  I  know  not — a  long  dream 
of  solitude,  fever,  and  anguish.  Was  it  the 
curse  of  the  Dervish's  carpet  P  Was  it  a  taint 
in  the  walla  of  the  bouse,  or  of  the  air,  which 
broods  sickly  and  rank  over  places  where  cities 
lie  buried  ?  1  know  not ;  but  tlie  Pest  of  the 
East  had  seized  me  in  slumber.  When  my 
senses  recovered!  found  myself  alone,  pluudereil 
of  my  arms,  despoiled  of  such  gold  as  I  bad  car- 
ried about  me.  All  had  deserted  and  left  me,  as 
the  living  leave  the  dead  whom  the  Plague  has 
claimed  for  its  own.  As  soon  as  I  could  stand  I 
crawled  from  the  threshold.  The  moment  my 
voice  was  heard,  my  face  seen,  the  whole  squalid 
populace  rose  as  on  a  wild  beast — a  mad  dog.  I 
was  driven  from  the  place  with  iinprecations  and 
stones,  as  a  miscreant  whom  the  Plague  bad 
overtaken,  while  plotting  the  death  of  a  holy 
man.  Bruised  and  bleeding,  but  still  defying, 
I  turned  in  wrath  on  that  daatardly  rabble ;  they 
slunk  awa;  from  m;  path.  I  knew  the  land  for 
miles  around.  I  had  been  in  that  land  years, 
long  years,  ago.  I  came  at  last  to  the  road 
which  the  caravans  take  on  their  way  to  Da- 
mascus. There  I  was  found,  spcechfeas  and 
seemingly  lifeless,  by  some  European  travellers. 
Conveyed  to  Damascus,  I  laug-uisbed  for 
weeks,  between  life  and  death.  But  for  the 
virtue  of  that  essence,  which  lingered  yet  in 
my  veins,  I  could  not  bave  survived — even  thus 
feeble  and  shattered.  I  need  not  say  that  I 
now  abandoned  all  thought  of  discovering  tbe 
Bervisb.  '  I  bad  at  least  his  secret,  if  I  hud 
failed  of  the  paltry  supply  be  had  drawn  from 
its  uses.  Sucli  appliances  as  be  had  told  me 
were  needful,  are  procured  in  the  East  with 
more  ease  than  in  Eurooe.  To  sum  up,  I  am 
liere — instructed  in  all  the  knowledge,  and  sup- 
plied with  all  the  aids,  which  womat  me  in 
saying,  '  Do  you  care  for  new  life  in  its  richest 
enjoyments,  if  not  for  yourself,  for  one  whom 

¥)u love,  and  would  reprieve  from  the  grave? 
hen,  sliare  with  me  m  a  task  that  a  single 
night  will  accompliah,  and  ravish  a  prize  %j 
which  the  life  that  you  value  the  most  will  he 
saved  from  the  dust  and  the  worm,  to  live  on, 
ever  young,  ever  blooming,  while  each  infant — 
new-born  while  I  speak— shall  have  passed  to 
the  grave.  Nay,  where  is  the  limit  to  life,  while 
the  earth  hides  the  substance  by  which  life  is 
renewed  ?" 

I  give  as  faithfully  as  I  can  recal  them  the 
words  in  which  Margrave  addressed  me.  But 
who  can  guess  by  cold  words  transcribed,  even 
were  tbey  artfully  ranged  by  a  master  of  lan- 
guages, the  effect  words  produce  when  warm 
from  the  breath  of  the  speaker  F  Ask  one  of  on 
audience  which  some  orator  beld  enthralled  why 
his  words  do  not  quicken  a  beat  in  the  reader  s 
pulse,  and  the  answer  of  one  who  had  listened 
will  be,  "  Tlie  words  took  their  charm  from  the 
voice  and  the  eye,  the  aspect,  the  manner,  the 
man  !"  So  it  was  with  tbe  incomprehensible 
being  before  me.  Though  bis  youth  was  faded, 
though  his  beauty  was  dimmed,  though  my 
fancies  clothed  him  with  memories  of  abhorrent 
dread,  though  my  reason  opposed  his  aodacions 
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beliefs  itnd  Hssuniptioaa,  still  he  diarmed  and 
spell-bound  me ;  still  lie  ^as  tlie  mistical  Fas- 
cinator; still,  if  the  legends  of  magic  liad  tiulh 
for  tLcir  basia,  he  was  the  bont  magiaa%;  as 
genius,  in  nhat  calliDg  soerer,  I'l  born  with  the 
gift  to  enchant  and  subdue  us. 

Constraining  mjself  to  answer  calmlv,  I  said, 
"You  bave  told  me  jour  slorj;  j^nu  liave  de- 
fined the  object  ot  tlie  experiment  in  which  ;ou 
Hslc  mc  to  aid.  Tou  do  rigiit  to  bid  me  postpone 
m;  tepliea  or  mj  questions.  Seek  to  recruit  bv 
sleep  tlie  strengiu  jou  have  so  soicl;  taskea. 

"  To-iBoiTow,  ere  m'glit,  jou  wH!  decide 
whetlier  the  man  whom  out  of  all  earth  I  have 
selected  to  aid  nie,  sliall  be  the  foe  to  condemn 
nie  to  perish !  I  tell  jou  plaiulj  I  need  tout 
aid,  and  jour  prompt  aid.  Three  daja  Irom 
this,  and  all  aid  wlU  be  too  late  '" 


"  You  do  not  live  in  this  hut,  but  with  your 
family  jondcr.  Do  not  tell  tbem  that  I  am  bere ; 
let  no  one  but  jouraelf  see  me  as  1  now  am. 
Lock  the  door  of  the  hut  when  jou  quit  it.  1 
should  not  close  uij  ejes  if  I  were  not  secure 
from  intruders." 

"  There  is  but  one  in  mj  house,  or  in  these 
parts,  whom  I  would  eicept  from  the  interdict 
JOU  impose.  You  are  awaie  of  jour  own  im- 
minent danger ;  the  life,  which  jou  believe  the 
discoverj  oi  a  Dervisli  will  indeCnitelj  prolong, 


the  advice  'was  directed  rather  to  the  disease  of 
the  mind  than  to  that  of  tbe  body." 

"  How  amazed  and  indignant  your  brother 
phjsician  will  be  if  he  ever  see  me  a  second 
time !  How  learnedij  he  will  prove  that,  ac- 
cording to  all  correct  prineiplea  of  science  aod 
nature,  I  oudit  to  be  dead! 

He  uttered  this  jest  wif  h  a  faint  dreary  echo 
of  his  old  merry,  melodious  laueli,  then  turned 
his  face  to  the  wall ;  and  so  I  leu  him  to  repoae. 


5  to  nij  eje  of  plijs 
ihrcud,     X  have  already  farmed  my 
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jectui'B  as  to  the  uaturo  of  tlie  disease  that  en- 
feebles jou.  But  I  would  fain  compare  that 
conjecture  with  the  weightier  opinion  of  one 
whose  experience  Mid  skiU  are  superior  to  miue. 
Permit  nie,  then,  when  X  return  to  you  to- 
morrow, lo  bring  with  loe  the  great  physician 
to  ivliom  I  refer.  His  name  will  not,  per- 
haps, be  unknowu  to  you.  I  speak  of  Jiuiua 
rater." 

"A  physician  of  tbc  schools!  X  can  gueas  well 
enougb  bow  leamedJy  lie  would  prate,  and  how 
little  lie  could  do.  Sut  X  will  not  object  to  his 
visit,  if  it  satisfies  you  that,  since  I  should  die 
uiiJer  tbe  hands  of  the  doctors,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted lo  indulge  mj  own  whim  in  pUcing  my 
hopes  in  a  X)ervish.  Yet  slay.  You  have,  (&ubt- 
less,  spoken  of  me  to  this  Johns  Faber,  yo' 
fellow-physician  and  friend  P  Promise  me,  if  j( 
bring  him  here,  that  you  will  not  name  me,  tli 
you  will  not  repeat  to  him  the  tale  X  bave  told 
you,  or  the  hope  which  lias  led  me  to  Uieae 
sliores.  'What  X  Lave  told  to  jou,  no  matter 
wliethcr,  at  this  momeut,  you  consider  me  the 
dupe  of  a  chimera,  is  still  under  the  seal  of  llie 
couQdcuce  which  a  patient  reposes  in  the  phj- 
alciau  he  himself  selects  for  his  con^dant.  1 
select  you,  and  not  Julius  Faber !" 

"  Be  it  as  jou  will,"  said  X,  after  a  moment'f 
reflection.  "The  moment  you  make  yourself  mj 
patient  X  am  bonnd  to  consider  what  is  best  for 
fou.  And  you  may  more  respect,  and  profit ' 
in  opinion  based  upon  jour  purely  physical  c__ 
iitlon  tlian  bj  one  in  which  you  mjght  suppose 


TWO  CURES  FOR  A  PINCH. 

The  pinch  of  poverty  upon  the  counti;  U-  \ 
bonrer  is  often  very  sharp.  Xn  an  ideal  way  he 
is  a  privileged  man,  whose  daily  labour  meeta 
his  doily  wants,  and  who  for  Ids  daily  eomiug  is 
eo  manifestly  dependent  on  the  Giver  of  heiutli 
that  bis  rehgion  (when  he  has  any)  la,  of  all 
thioge,  practical.  He  can  apply  the  simple 
principles  of  his  &ith  to  all  his  labour,  and,  free 
from  the  complexities  of  business  life,  iiud  con- 
solation and  encouragement  where  cleverer  men 
in  their  webs  of  scheme  or  speouktion  some- 
times fail  to  obtain  either.  When  he  couDot 
earn,  he  is  fed  by  his  richer  brethren,  and  may 
have,  therefore,  good  will  to  man  as  well  as  trust 
in  God.  But  the  man  on  whom  he  shouid  de* 
pcnd  most,  even  in  the  day  of  sickness  and  vatlt, 
may  perhaps  be  himself. 

Under  the  pinch  of  his  porertj,  ancconr  nuf 
come  to  the  farm-labourer  in  the  shape  of  relief 
from  the  poor-rate,  which  is  one  form  of  flie  he- 
forenamed  ideal  bliss :  or  from  the  fruits  of  bis 
own  foresight,  when  it  has  been  possible  for  him 
to  lay  upprovisioniaasavingsbankor  a  friendly 
society.  The  poor-rate  dates  from  tho  reign  of 
EUzahetk     Development  of  the  friendly  socie- 


saviugs  bonks  for  the  poor,  oelongi 
umoat  wiiolly  to  the  reign  of  Yicloria.  But  t£e 
:lder  form  oi  provision  against  the  evil  day  h 


had  the  constant  and  unvaijing  ooantenanoe  of 
the  legislature,  while  the  younger  has  stni^led 
with  many  di^culties  interposed  by  law. 

Savings  honks,  now  encouraged,  are  only  he- 
giiuiing  to  assume  a  form  that  brings  them 
within  the  reach  of  the  agricultural  poor ;  jet 
the  rural  pcovideut  institutions  represent  two 
millioni  a  year  spent  in  self-help.  Parish  rehef 
was  the  austere  friend  of  the  siok  aud  destitute. 
It  gove  bore  life  wiliiont  a  smile  or  a  word  of 
encouragement,  to  thousands  who,  but  for  its 
iuterfereuoe,  niusl  have  perished  miserably.  The 
official  system,  wiicn  substautiallj  im^ved  in 
character,  grew  lo  be  even  jaoro  forbidding  in 
its  aspect.  Xlc-arnuigements,  modi&cattoiis  and 
improvements  introduced  by  the  Poor  Iaw 
Xicard,  have  continued,  on  tlie  whole,  in  a  better 
way,  all  the  bcnetlts  in  the  power  of  the  poor- 
rate  at  o  cost  reduced  by  one-fifth.  But  this  is 
0  very  rough  cure  for  the  pinch  of  want.  Tlie 
law  awards  scanty  allowance  to  the  destitute 
inCroi,  who  prefer  the  slielter  of  their  own  low 
roofa  to  the  better  provision  in  the  "  House." 
In  that  House,  also,  husband  and  wife,  if  able- 
bodied,  parent  and  cliild,  are  alike  separated,  the 
one  from  the  other.    At  this  day  an  old  woman 
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j   is  in  jail  for  liarinf;,  by  cruel  usage,  slain  in 

1    tlie  workliotue  a  chiid  of  tliree  jeaa  old ;  the 

.  motlier,  who  vas  ia  tlie  aame  worklionse,  being 

'   coudenned  &3  refraotory  bj  the  autboritieA  for 

damonring  to   come  st,  and  be  tbe  helper  of, 

her  child.  Not  lonf;  ago,  a  mother  and  ber  little 

one  bein^  received  in  a  workhoose,  the  motber 

pleaded  Tor  leave  to  be  the  child's  nQrEe,becan»e 

it  iras  very  troubleaome,  and  uobodj  but  she 

WAS  likely  to  be  patient  with  it.    Tbis  la<r  of 

Ood  being  t^^nat  poor-lav  gjstem,  the  motber 

and  child  wen  parted,  and  the  child  wai  given 

I    to  a  workhouse  nurse — bj  whose  cruelty  it  waa 

I    killed  for  tta  provoc&tiona  of  ber  temper. 

I       Again,  provident  habits,  we  are  told,  shoDld 

be  encouraged.   Poor-rate  relief  joins  issue  with 


of  roods  of  Land,  vben  past  work  bv  iUneas 
decrepitude  ot  age,  mnst  first  speaa  all  to  the 
laat  rarthine,  ana  ^re  up  hit  little  tenant^,  be- 
fore he  can  de  eligiHe  for  a  relief  given  m  far 
less  degree  to  the  reapectable  distressed  poor 
than  to  the  idle  destitnte  and  sick. 

Surely  Mme  harm  comes  of  the  tramp- 
ling npon  conjngel  and  parental  feelioga,  the 
weakening  of  thai  desire  (or  self-sapport  which 
is  one  of  the  best  stimutants  of  industry,  the 
Bubstitntion  for  that  feeling  of  interdependence 
which  should  exist  between  rich  and  poor,  of 
habits  of  dependence  by  the  poor  upon  the  rich. 
If  they  are  out  of  work,  whether  from  some 
casualty  ^imd  it  is  singular  how  manv  casualties 
befal  the  idle)  or  from  misoondnct,  the  improvi. 
dent  poor  know  where  to  turn  for  relief,  and 
how  to  make  the  best  bargain  with  the  officer  or 
the  hoard.  This  ready  resource  makes  them  feel 
independent  of  the  world.  They  tlierefbre  con. 
tract  marriage  without  t^ing  thought  how  to 
maiDtain  a  wife,  and  this,  too,  at  an  age  when 
few  of  theotherlabonringor  professional  classes 
can  afford  to  marry.  Old  age,  on  the  other  hand, 
needs  no  provision,  for  there  are  the  gentry,  the 
charities,  the  nlergymen;  and  the  poor-law, 
which  protects  them  against  absolute  atsrvation, 
will  even  defray  the  cost  of  the  pauper's  burial. 
Does  the  empbyer  ni^  his  labourer  to  put  aside, 
while  he  is  young  and  hearty,  a  yearly  trifle 
to  provide  for  days  of  age  or  ilhiesa  ?  Does  the 
clergyman  lecture  copiously  in  the  schoolroom 
on  the  benefits  of  the  Fost-offloe  Savings  Bank 
just  opened  in  the  viLage,  or  the  Co-operatire 
Society  afloat  in  the  neit  town,  or  the  Oount^ 
Benefit  Club  F  Too  commonly  the  repty  to  his 
persuBsitms  is,  "Why  ^ould  I  toil  W  the 
future  F  Why  lay  by  money  for  an  aimuity  when 
I  oome  to  be  seventy  f  To  save  the  rate  f  To 
help  the  parson  and  the  squire  F  The  law 
compda  them  to  support  me  when  I  oan't  sup- 
port myself.'  They  uve  by  the  sweat  of 
Ww,  and  when  our  tnm  comes,  support 
tbey  shall."  With  such  reasoning,  many 
eatisSed ;  they  act  upon  it,  and  frame  their  pi 
in  life  (so  far  as  they  frame  any)  iu  aocoraanee 
with  it.  The  degradation  of  paupnisin  is  a 
moral  degradation,  and  with  siwh  diaraolers 
weighs  liUaaliy  Bothing. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  tme-bearted  indns-  [[ 
trious  farm-labonrer,  who  feela  as  great  a  | 
natural  craving  for  independence  as  any  of  ji 
his  fellow-countrymen,  regards  for  a  while,  with  ' 
a  feeling  akin  to  shame,  the  prospect  of  pauper  1 1 
relief.  To  secure  provision  against  days  of  ! 
failing  strength,  be  would  toil  manfully,  but,  , 
alas!  to  tlie  ancient  difficulty  of  ea  rn  in  j?  bread 
enou)^  by  his  own  toil,  is  added  tlie  demand  |' 
that  he  shall  earn  not  less  than  a  compe-  |; 
tence.  Blessed  with  health,  and  in  constant  I' 
work  at  good  wages,  with  a  prudent  house-  | 
wife's  help,  say  that  he  succeeds  in  rising  above  |i 
lossible  need  of  help  from  the  rat« ;  it  is  well. 
}ut  if,  with  interrupted  health,  or  fewer  oppor-  I 
tunitiea,  or  greater  palls  upon  his  means,   his     I 

locess  fall  only  a  little  short  of  securing  him     i 
perfect  independence,  how  is  it  with  him  thenF    h 
The  savings  of  years  must  vHnish  altogether  be-     I 
fore  he  can  be,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  poor-    L 
law,  eligible  for  relief.    To  this  argument  he  is    1 1 
then  tempted :  "  A  provision,  at  least  as  respect-    . ' 
ible  as  that  which  moat  of  my  neighbonn  re-     |{ 
juire  is  in  store  for  me,  on  condition  that  I  am    - 1 
eligible  to  claim  it.    Why  debar  myself,  my    ' 
wife  and  family,  from  many  present  comforts  on     : 
the  mere   chapce   of   secunng  independence  F" 
Government  security  for  his  little  savings,  and    i 
two  and  a  half  per  cent  per  annum  in  addition, 
appears  to  him  a  mere  snare  and  deluaiim.     It 
is  a  hundred  to  one  that  his  savings  will  be  no     . 
real  gain  to  himself,  when  tbey  constitute  him 
independent  in  the  eye  of  the  poor-law, — though 
Ood  knows  how  urgent  may  be  his  necessities  '.     | 
The  poor-rate  is  a  burden  not  laid  upon  him  by     ■ 
laW:  why  should  he,  by  saving  money,  make  of     i 
it  a  rod  for  his  own  back  P     He  therefore  re- 
linquishes all  notion  of  an  annuity  against  old     < 
age,  aud  confines  the  use  of  his  savines  to  an-     i 
other  end.      He  will  strive,  notwithstanding    n 
^rave  impedimenta,  to  secure  provision  for  the     ' 
day  of  sickness.  1 1 

Sueh  is  the  influence  exerted  over  our  pea- 
santry by  the  system   of  poor-rate  relief.    It 
does  not  tend  to  eradicate  the  improvidence    ! 
of  the  idle,  but  directly  to  encourage  it.    On     ! 
the   other  hand,  it   does  diseonrsge   the  eier-     I 
tiMis  of  the  industrious  poor,  when  they  would 
strive  for  an  honourable  rest  to  end  their  lives    i 
of  toil.  ; 

And  farther;  on  it  be  Budntained  that  the    i 


.  .  strengthening  the  bonds  of  sym- 

pathy and  good  feeling  which  ought  to  exist  be- 
tween those  who  pay,  and  those  who  receive  the 
ratef  Is  the  ratepayer  induced  by  the  process 
of  a  continuous  and  heavy  drain  on  his  inoome, 
to  regard  with  a  more  friendly  eye  the  classes 
for  whose  benefit  he  is  so  large  an  involuntary 
subscriber?  Is  the  pauper  grateful  who  re- 
ceives the  miserable  dole?  Is  not  this  the 
result  of  it :  Tbat  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween rich  and  poor,  instead  of  being  softened 
down  so  as  to  Wome  imperceptible,  becomes 
more  and  mote  strongly  defined  t  How  heavily 
such  a  result  bears  upon  the  moral  and  sociu 
Dondktini  of  the  poor,  1  say  noUiit^  here  of  the 
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ricti,  let  thoM  bear  teilimon^  irho  have  cod- 
BlantlT,  from  the  nslure  of  their  occupnlioD,  Ihe 
unbappiness  to  nitness  it.  Tbe  evil  inflneucea 
Thicu  arc  liere  pointed  out  are  leldoTn  to  be 
charged  on  tlie  admioistratioD  of  tbe  poor-law. 
Ferbaps  no  sjalem  is  more  zealouslj  worked  br 
its  well-paid,  its  ill-paid,  and  it*  unpaid  staff. 
Tbe  defect  is  one  of  principle. 

Conpnre  the  vork  done  bj  the  small  farmer 
nearest  to  liie  kbouier  in  station,  witb  that  or 
die  fwm.labourer  himself.  The  fanner  works 
from  earl;  momiug  until  niffht,and  often  for  some 
hours  JDlo  tbe  ni^t.  Su^a;  is  not  an  idle  daj 
with  hint ;  be  ma;  begin  an  hour  or  so  later  on 
that  morning,  but  his  stable  mnst  be  cleaned, 
his  cowa  njust  be  milked,  and  all  the  ordinary 
and  dail;  routine  performed,  that  is  indispensable 
to  tbe  care  and  nourishment  of  animal  life.  He 
nevertheless  ^"  gets  round,"  aa  he  calls  it,  bj 
church-time,  vhere  he  generallj  attends  moming 
service  with  his  wife  and  some  members  of  hu 
familj,  all  neatly  and  substantially  clothed.  lu 
tbe  evening  he  has  his  duties  to  attend  to,  after 
which  there  is  a  little  leisure  for  him.  Neit 
tnomiDg,  his  lantern  may  be  seen  twinkling  in 
ilia  cow-shed  long  before  the  dawn.  He  is  at 
work  all  dav,  and,  except  tbe  time  required  for 
.market,  ana  an  occasional '  visit  at  the  pubhc- 
bouse  to  hear  the  news,  be  works  early  and  late 
Ihrougbout  the  whole  week.  His  little  stock  is 
a  cause  of  constant  anxiety  to  him.  The  sheej) 
OD  the  distant  moor  must  be  daily  visited;  his 
foal,  it  is  ten  cluuices  to  one,  will  injure  itself 
before  it  is  fit  for  breaking  in ;  bis  cows,  and 
calves,  and  pigs,  are  at  least  aa  subject  to 
41ie  prevakiit  epidemic  diseases,  and  to  the 
mishaps  incidental  to  stock,  as  those  of  his  land- 
lord. Vfhit,  then,  is  his  scale  of  remunera- 
tion F  "  Sumething  large,  doubtless,"  the  ama- 
teur farnier  of  four  acres  replies — "sufficient  to 
Becnre  him  comfortable  independence."  Would 
that  it  were  so!  We  have  known  cases  in  wbjeli 
the  loss  of  a  cow  by  disease,  the  accident  in  the 
fold,  badjie&s  of  seed  or  season,  has  so  crippled 
the  industrious  email  farmer,  that  years  ol  self- 
denvine  toil  were  necessary  before  tbe  little  loss 
could  be  replaced.  To  the  labourer  (unless  he 
i  be  shepherd  or  wagoner,  when  higher  wages  are 
paid),  the  whole  of  Sunday  is  a  holiday.  Un 
weekdays  in  sunimer,  his  work  is  veiy  little,  if  at 
all,  in  excess  of  ten  hours'  out-door  labour ;  his 
great  hardship  comes  through  a  poor-law,  mer- 
cifully modiBed  by  the  Irremovable  Foor  Act  of 
]astsc&i>!on,which,  by  ils  operation  on  ratepayers, 
forces  him  often  to  reside  far  from  bis  place  of 
work,  and  iidds  a  useless  six  or  eight  miles' 
walk  to  a  day's  bodily  exertiou.  In  winter,  he 
works  during  daylight.  In  this  regular  time 
for  labour,  free  from  care  of  its  own  too,  he 
earns  a  day's  wages:  certain  though  some- 
times too  suiall.  The  little  farmer  pays  his  way 
as  well  as  lie  can,  pays  bis  rates,  undertakes  the 
duties  which  devolve  upon  him  as  aresident  of  his 

risb,  and  never  parades  his  losses,  unless  when 
pnjs  his  lithe.  Then  be  does  it  conslitu- 
tiouKlly  and  periodically.  But  the  other  often 
cousiders  himself  an  ill-used  bard-worked  iudi- 


Tidual,  whose  best  friend  is  pansier  relief;  casual    I 
now,  permanent  hereafl^r. 

Andyet,  in  nuDT  cases,  independence  is  within 
his  power.  As  the  world  goes,  what  can  he 
do  P  The  notion  of  a  co-operative  sociely  has 
not  yet  reached  the  agricultural  poor.  And 
the  savings  banks,  much  as  they  deserve  to 
make  their  way  among  them,  have  not  done  to. 
Tbe  friendly  society,  however,  in  one  form  or 
another,  solvent  in  a  few  cases,  insolvent  in  the 
many,  bas  gained  a  firm  hold  on  their  regard. 
We  only  take  tLings  as  Ihey  are.  Even  with 
our  present  safe  clubs,  which  are  on  tbe  in- 
crease, the  farm-labourer  may  join  a  society 
which,  in  his  illness  or  at  his  death,  will  secure 
tlie  benefit  it  professes  to  secure,  and  thus  place 
him  (except  when  under  special  distress)  shove 
the  want  of  relief  as  a  pauper.  ' 

The  actual  state  of  the  friendly  society  common    ; 
among  the  rural  poor,  will  require  particular    - 

A  little  benefit  club  is  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  parish  where  there  are  Sfly  or  sixty  la- 
bourers. It  is  seldom  solvent,  even  when  certi' 
fied  by  the  registrar;  but  this  consideration  has 
never  been  found  to  prevent  its  reeeiviog  fresh 
members,  and  being  able  to  keep  larger  and 
better  societies  almost  entirely  out  of  the  field. 
It  will  be  borne  in  mbd  tliat  the  benefit  club 
is  the  poor  man's  adaptation  of  the  principles  of 
life  and  sickness  assurance,  to  his  own  particular 
requirements.  It  is  the  refuge  in  times  of  dis- 
tress, built  by  the  person  destined  to  fly  to  it, 
and  de^rves  commendation  for  the  ingenious 
contrivances  resorted  to  in  itsconstruction,  even  < 
where  it  is  unsound.  Diverted  by  the  conditioDS 
of  poor-rate  relief  from  the  necessity  of  saving  , 
money,  the  farm-labourer  joins  tbe  aliaring-ouE 
club,  which  is  to  be  his  part  provision  for  a  time 
of  sickness.  The  club-meeting  are  usually  held 
at  the  public-house,  and  aiiairs  are  principally 
nianaeed  by  the  landlord ;  somcliuies,  says  Mr. 
TiddFratt,"  the  club  is  sold  with  the  good  will  i 
of  the  house."  These  friendly  or  benefit 
societies  demand  particular  attention ;  they  ue  ' 
contrived  to  secure  the  advantages  of  the  pro- 
vident society  without  abandoning  the  claim  on  i 
the  poor-rate.  i 

Tlie  Bruti-imsKem  Clubs  (we  guess  this  to  be 
Mr.  Tidd  Frnit  s  meauiug,  wbuu  he  speaks  of  i 
"  Birmingham  Socielies")  are  paid  for  on  Ibe 
principle  "  that  a.  halfpenny  a  week  from  each 
member  will  secure  one  shiUine  a  week  to  a 
sick  member  for  a  term  of  months:  with  are-  j 
duced  allowance  subsequently,  called  half-pay."      j 

Every  member  pays  alike.    There  are  usually    i 
two  or  three  middle-aged  men  who,  it  is  alleged,     | 
give  tbe  younger  men  the  benefit  of  their  ex-    | 
perience.     They  ore,  to  some  extent,  associated 
with  the  landlord  in  the  management  of  such  a 

Every  member  joining  is  obliged  to  declare, 
to  the  Dest  of  bis  knowledge,  whether  be  has 
any  disease  or  ailment  of  a  iiind  likely  to  throw 
him  on  the  club.  This  is  a  verbal  decloiation, 
and,  if  subsequent  events  prove  it  to  be  false, 
tbe  member  is  excluded  and  forfeits  all  beoefit 


TWO  CURES  FOR  A  PINCH, 
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in  the  club,  ti^ethet  with  the  tnone;  he  has 
paid,  ^s  eipedieut,  which  in  a  amitll  society 
IS  good,  BSTCs  the  demand  of  a  medical  certi- 
ficate on  joining.  In  some  clubs,  howevBT,  the 
praotioe  is  different,  an  jscertifioate  ia  required: 
inr  which  the  usual  oharjie  is  a  shilling. 

Objection  is  pereistentij  taken  to  the  uniform 
veekiy  contribution,  on  the  grouud  tbat  it 
causes  the  insolveoc;  of  the  club.  That  it  is 
unjust  for  a  man  of  fortj-fire  to  paj  the  same 
contribution  as  a  man  of  half  the  ige,  ia  n  matter 
at  fact  on  which  not  a  word  need  oe  said.  But 
that  the  custom  causes  insolTencj,  is  a  state' 
ment  much  too  readily  adopted.  So  far  from 
bein^  one  of  the  causes  of  insohencj  (wliich  are 
in  truth  numcTons  enough  without  anj  needless 
addition),  it  will  be  general!]'  found  conducive  to 
the  club's  prosperity.  For,  if  we  take  (he  arei 
aj^e  age  of  the  members  at  commeocement,  as 
certain  the  uniform  contribution,  and  compai'i 
it  with  established  tables,  we  find  at  one 
whether  it  be  insufficient.  The  average  age  of 
the  memhera  of  a  society  at  commencement, 
quoted  by  tbe  Registrar,  is  tiiirty-one  years.  On 
the  same  autiioritT  we  learn  that  a  weekly  allow- 
ance of  ten  shilliugs  in  sickness  is  given  on 
conditions  to  males  engaged  in  heavy  labour, 
ceasing  at  various  agea.  Takinj;  the  highest, 
seventy  years  oF  age,  this  sum  con  be  insured 
by  a  monthly  contribution  of  one  shilling  and 
fivepencc-halFpenny,  or,  omitting  an  inconsider- 
able fraction,  fourpenee  a  week. 

But  by  tlie  rule  already  stated,  the  amount 
which  wonld  be  paid  in  a  "  Brummagem"  club, 
would  be  fivepence  a  week.  Of  the  avemge 
tge  of  persons  on  joining  the  Brammagera 
clubs  we  have  no  returns,  and  are  therefore 
compelled  to  restrict  ourselves  to  facts  within 
our  own  experience,  and  snch  information  as 
we  oonld  ourselves  collect.  Tliis,  it  would 
appear  that  the  average  age  of  members  on  thi: 
rormation  of  a  club  is  considerably  below  that 
quoted  by  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt.  And  when  the 
dub  1)03  once  been  set  agoing,  the  recruits  are 
generally  on  the  joniiKer  side  of  twenty.  The 
unfairness  of  the  nnuorm  rate  of  contribution 
in  the  Brummagem  society,  exists,  hut  not  to 
the  faring  extent  usually  supposed.  There  ia 
no  great  injustice  in  equal  payments  b^  persons 
ia  early  manhood,  n-hose  ages  are  within  the 
range  of  seven  or  eizht  years  of  each  other. 
And  after  ail,  what  is  tne  security  that  the  sub- 
scriber in  auch  cose  gets  for  his  contribution!' 
In  law,  none  at  all.  He  cannot  recover  dama; 
from  a  club  whose  rules  are  nut  Jegoliaed.  £< 
in  custom,  there  is  no  security  worth  naming. 
Let  OS  take  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Benevolent  Society,  held  at  the  Blank's  Head  m 
the  county  of  Dash.  Atlireefold  object  is  secured 
by  the  society;  1.  The  provision  for  sickness 
and  burial ;  2.  Tlic  promotion  of  social  inter- 
course and  neighbourly  good  feeling;  3.  The 
interest  of  the  house  where  the  meeiinifs  are 
held. 

1.  Tlio  first  feature  in  the  club  is  tlis  term  of 
its  existence.  This  is  nnuual.  This  Phcenix  of 
Uic  taproom  andei^oes  tbe  pangt  of  diHolutuja 


on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  to  rise  from  its 
tobacco-ashes  with  new  plumage  ready  for 
another  plucking.  On  that  auspicioni  day  it 
receives  new  blood,  and  the  fact  ia  not  to  be 
disguised  or  suppressed,  that  it  not  unfrequently 
avails  itself  of  the  opportunity  of  riddin)^  itself 
of  a  member  or  so  who  threatens  to  be  bur- 
densome. Here  is  a  security  against  insolvency 
at  the  expense  only  of  good  faith.  But  this 
proceeding  is  so  managed  that  it  is  done  by  the 
unanimous  consent  o?  the  members.  They  do 
not  anticipate  that  infirmities  and  increasing 
years  may  bring  themselves  into  a  similar  po- 
sition to  that  whieh  they  rid  their  hands  of. 

The  second  article  shows  that  in  ptibt  of  fact, 
twelve  moQtbs'  pay  is  given  for  eleven  months* 
security  gainst  the  needs  of  sickness.  Includ- 
ing with  the  regular  yearly  expenses,  the  average 
coat  of  additional  levies  on  the  dcaLli  of  a  mem- 
ber's wife  or  child,  the  aimual  payment  of  each 
member  to  the  dub  is  about  sixpence  a  week, 
or  one  pound  six  shillings  a  year ;  irrespective  of 
the  cost  of  diimers,  drink,  banners,  insignia, 
ringers,  clerks,  and  sermons.  The  full  pay  in 
sickness  is  eight  shillings  per  week  for  three 
months,  minus  the  weekly  premium  of  four- 
pence.  If  the  sick  member  be  at  lliat  time  on 
the  club,  be  is  reduced  to  half-pay,  which,  less 
the  weekly  premium,  is  three  and  eightpence. 
This  he  is  entitled  to  claim  for  three  months 
more.  If  at  the  end  of  this  second  term  he  be 
still  on  the  sick  list,  he  is  superannuated  an  two 
shillings  a  week :  which  after  deduction  of  the 
regular  contribution  is  twentypenoe :  subject  to 
the  doubt  whetlier  the  superannuated  member 
may  not  outlive  his  club,  or  whether  he  can 
escape  the  annual  disposition  to  clear  off  encum- 
brances ou  the  first  Monday  ia  Mav. 

The  sick  member's  liberty  ia  also  curiously 
fettered  by  couditioas  in  the  form  of  rudo 
guarantees  of  bona  fide  sickness,  and  due  care 
to  restore  health:  "No  member  receiving  benefit 
from  the  club,"  says  one  of  the  rules  before  us, 
"shall  be  allowed  to  walk  more  lliau  throe 
mites  from  home  without  being  fined  one  ahil- 
ling;  if  found  drimk,  to  bo  Gaed  one  shilling; 
if  found  working  or  assisting  in  anythiag  of  the 
kind;  or  if  he  be  out  after  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  he  shall  be  fined  or  excluded,  as  the 
majority  think  proper," 

in  practice  the  sick  member  is  sooner  or  later 
compelled  to  seek  pauper  relief,  which  the  club 
is  far  from  securing  him  against  the  degradation 
of  reeeiving.  The  change  from  twentypenoe  to 
'  "  :rown,  is  too  obvious  au  advantage  to  be 
,;litof.  The  end  is  expressed  in  the  words 
of  a  sick  and  miserable  object,  who  begged  hard 
for  a  little  more  than  five  siiillings  a  week  for 
breaking  stonea  on  the  road  in  his  old  age. 
When  he  was  asked  about  his  club,  "they  sent 
me,"  he  replied,  "my  dinner  and  a  couple  of  shil- 
lings on  the  club-day,  and  said  they  would  have 
no  more  to  do  with  me.  I  must  go  to  the  pariah ; 
tliat  would  do  better  for  me  than  they  could. 


I  belter 


■  real  superaonuatit 


ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUSD. 


1 1    funeral  depends 

i|    Kotwithstanding  that  enough  is  obtained  to  de- 

ij    fray  the  eipeDses,  the  familj  will  often  appij  to 

I    the  reliermg  officer  for  the  ordicarj  cost  of  a 

pavpei  funeral,  Taijing  from  n  pound  to  five-siid- 

twentj  sliillin^,  which  is  not  alnsja  refused, 

j    Theclilb,espccialljif  the  deceaaed  were  popular, 

attends  the  burial,  and  brings  honour  to  itself 

hj  the  decent  regard  it  ahowa  for  and)  last 

offices. 

There  is  one  redeeming  feature  of  the  Brum- 
ma^em  club — ita  promotioo  of  bocjbI  and  ueigh- 
bourlr  ^ood  will.  It  seizes  on  the  popular  love 
of  a  lio'lLda;,  nod  turns  it  to  account.  On  the 
first  Uonda;  in  May,  there  is  the  pnx 
the  village  church,  where  the  aermon  is  dulj 

Cched,  for  which  the  rector  is  invited  to 
er.     His  fee  is  offered  liim,  which  he  is, 
course,  expected  to  relum.  With  the  "paraoi 
sermon  and  companj,"  Uie  aocletj  in  the  eyes 
of  the  peasantry  receives  the  approval  of  the 
Church— no  slight  help  to  the  dub.  After  dinnt 
come  beer,  tobacco,  music,  and  dancing. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more  veariaome  to 
the  poor  than  our  model  gutherings,  at  which  a 
lecture  to  folks  who  want  unrestrained  freedom, 
is  Bubstttuled  for  the  mirth  and  excitement  of 
the  elub-daj  afternoon.  Man;  friecds  of  the 
poor  appear  to  be  afraid  of  trusting  them  wttii 
their  vrives  snd  cliildreu  at  a  holiday  galliering, 
unless  they  can  themselves  be  present  to  regu- 
late the  proceedings.  But  if  we  would  expect 
real  moral  improvement  and  social  mirtii  not 
degraded  by  brutal  amusements,  we  must  look 
elsewhere  for  aid  to  get  tbein  than  to  the  im- 
pertinence of  middle  or  upper  class  supervision, 
i^iat  Qospel,  which  was  given  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  poor,  contaiiia  the  best  meana  of  suc- 
oeas.  This  may  and  canbehronght  tobcaron  the 
rural  pooi-,  with  results  as  benelielal  to  them  as 
it  lias  proved  to  the  upper  classes  within  the 
compass  of  a  century,  ana  with  the  accumulated 
force  with  which  tli::  good  example  of  the  rich 
cannot  fail  to  influence  the  poor.  The  "higher 
orders"  will  contribute  to  the  successful  issue  of 
the  strug^e  for  the  social  and  moral  elevation  of 
the  poor,  in  proportion  as  their  example  carries 
weight  witli  it.  But  the  work  cannot  be  done 
by  interfering  with  their  hoLdays,  and  attempt- 
log  to  secure  among  the  poor  good  order  by  the 
presence  of  the  rich. 

The  Brummagem  club  has  another  peculiarity 
on  which  we  need  not  long  dwell.  It  is  the 
best  friend  of  the  alehouse.  An  examination  of 
the  rules  aud  articles  above  cited  will  show 
how  especially  adapted  to  create  and  keep  to- 
gether his  "  conuexiou"  a  society  of  this  kmd  is 
lo  the  puUican.  The  clasp  of  the  "  Black  Bear" 
and  the  insidious  gn'p  of  the "  Qieen  Man," 
prove  alike  fatal  to  tUe  farm  labourer.  From 
these,  be  can  he  best  guarded  by  the  means  al- 
ready indicated.  The  brewera  need  not  be 
apprehensive  that  the  wilhdi'awal  of  such  clubs 
from  their  houses  would  lessen  the  deuiaud  for 
beer.   The  independence  aud  bettered  ccudition 


of  tb«  peasant',  would  not  debar  bin  from  the 
enjoyment  of  many  blessings  ■  and  good  be<r  ia 
a  biessiDg  to  a  heird-woTking  man,  let  who  will 
say  that  it  is  not.     At  the  tame  time  Ueie    : 
exiata  no  reason,  so  f ar  m  w«  know,  why  club    I 
accounts  should  not  be  audited  in  the  publio-    ! 
house,  which  is  a  house  open  for  public  use  and    I 
business  as  well  as  for  pleasure.    But  there  is 
excellent  reason  whv  ihe  landlord  should  not    ' 
be  suffered  t«  meddle  with  the  conduct  of  the 
club. 

Very  mai^  members  of  Brammwem  clobi 
are  laen  as  intelligent  and  respectable  as  oan 
be  found  in  any  class  of  life;    but  the  in-    ' 
flueuoes  to  retain  them  in  suclk  insecure  n- 
fuges,  are  too  powerful  to  be  counteracted  by    I 
any  known  available  meana.    The  attractions  an 
too  great,  the  power  is  too  firmly  rooted,  for  in-    I 
stitutions  which  would  raise  the  peasantry  in  tbe    j 
social  scale  to  drive  them  out  of  the  field.   Sucb    I 
is  the  dieaetroua  action  of  the  poor-law  relief  on    ' 
the  friendly  society.    We  have  the  miuhapen 
niBCbinery  of  Brummagem  contrivance,  so  inge- 
niously adapted  to  the  lowest  requiremenlH  of  uie    { 
poor,  that  it  withholds  its  aid  at  tne  moment  when 
tlie  member  can  make  ^ood  his  claim  foi  help    | 
from  his  parish,  and  resigns  him  either  to  half-    ' 
a-crown  a  week  out-door  relief,  or  (if  he  has  no     I 
honw  and  Is  crippled  and  brokm  down]  leaves    | 
him  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the    | 
district  union.    Yet  from  the  help  of  legalised    j 
provident  societies,  in  time  of  sickness  or  age,    . 
may  be  obtained  to  an  amount  larger  than  poor- 
rate  allowance,  or  than  the  sharing  out  clutpay. 

A  man  of  average  health  engaged  in  hear* 
labour,  aged  thiriy-one  years  (and  this  la  much 
hi|^er  than  the  average  age  of  the  mral  poor  in 
joming  clubs),  may  secure  (l)i     '  '- -"  • 


annuity  of  a  pound  a  month,  commencing  at 
the  age  of  sixty-five  and  payable  until  death : 
money  returnable  in  ease  of  death  before  six^- 
Sve ;  and  (3)  a  sum  of  five  pounds  at  death ;  for 
the  following  payments,  for  (1)  the  sick  pav, 
one  ebiQing  and  threepence-halfpenny  a  mouta, 
which  is  between  threepence  and  fourpeneo 
'  week ;  for  (S)  tbe  annuity,  two  and  niuepence 
..  month,  which  is  between  sevoi^noe  aud 
eightpence  a  week ;  and  for  (3}  the  five  pounds 
at  death,  twopence-halfpenny  a  monlh.  If  fonc 
shillings  a  year  be  added  for  medical  attendance 
'he  smMoniMr  will  be  found  to  pay  in  touna 
Lumbers  for  the  whole  of  these  advantages,  ou 
shilling  and  one  penny  a  week. 
They  who  are  oonversaat  with  the  biila  of 
e  rural  poor,  know  tlte  ditficultv  with  whidl 
times  of  pressure  tbe  farm  labourei  would 


a  penny  out  of  his  weekly 
ggle  is  particularly  heavy : 


earnings.    The  strugglt   ._     _...  „ . 

not  at  the  outset,  nor  usually  aftor  nftMU  or 
sixteen  years  of  married  life,  but  when  then  are 
hair  a  dosen  young  children  depending  on  a  maa'a 
work  for  bread  and  clothes  and  shoes — when 
employment  is  uncertain,  and  not  one  of  the 
family  is  able  to  earn  fouipencB  a  day  as  soare- 
farm.    But  as  a  geoeriu  lule,  oun 

.c; 
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poor  caa  save  the  amonnt  if  they  wiD  tiy.  It 
IS,  aa  the;  need  not  be  told,  a  less  sum  tboB 
BQch  a  club  as  that  above  described  nsoally 
costs  them. 

It  is  the  opinwn  o(  persoM  conrerBant  with 
the  preaent  nspect  of  provident  societies,  that 
the  industrial  cbtsies  will  in  process  of  time 
work  out  their  own  social  and  moral  Tegenera- 
tioQ  without  help  from  the  legislature.  Ejec- 
tion, however,  most  be  taken  to  the  dasses  who 
look  to  the  pooT-rato  for  relief.  Their  social  im- 
provement u,  indeed,  a  work  to  be  dme  b; 
tbemaelTes,  and  one  which  camiot  be  done  for 
them.  Still  thej  may  be  wsiated  ia  it  bj  re- 
moval of  those  baiiiers  which  now  stand  in  the 
path  of  pr<^r«ss.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
provident  institntious  furnish  a  mointeninee  for 
those  who  will  take  tlie  trouble  to  secure  it. 
That  this  maintenance  can  be  obtained  and  se- 
cured without  separatini;  man  tmd  wife  from  each 
other,  or  parents  from  ciiildren ;  lliat  this  ntain- 
tenance  (unless  in  certain  ca^s)  leaves  inviolate 
the  sacred  home,  Aad  provident  institations,  as 
Mperience  abimdantlj  aliowa,  uuite  the  avm- 
patliies  of  rich  and  poor  for  each  other.  1116; 
provide  a  cominon  ground  of  meetinj^— a  com- 
interest.    Prejudices  nre  removea,  and  the 


risk  of  injury  to  the  self-respect  of  any.  And 
such  societies  also  discouraze  improvidence  and 
idleness,  which  are  the  handmaids  of  poor-rate 
rehef,  and  tend  to  substitute  those  habits 
which  lead  to  manlinrss  and  independence. 
However  strange  a  truth  it  may  seem,  it  b 
true  in  very  many  cases,  that  independence 
is  within  reach  of'^our  agrieulturat  labourers. 
But  provident  habits  are  disroaraeed  by  the 
working  of  the  poor-law.  We  ao  not,  of 
coarse,  for  a  moment  doubt  the  necessity  of  a 

Gor-lew  administTBtioii.  Assistance  will  always 
required  for  cssuat  poor  and  for  the  namcrous 
:i  dasses  whieh  no  provident  society  ean  help. 
I|  To  these  tlie  need  Dj  thoasanda  of  the  spedal 
.1  benefit  of  medical  ore  are  to  be  added,  and 
I    the  distresses  which  no  human  foresight  can 

'I  By  the  Small  Tenements  Act,  the  cottager's 

1 1  rates  are  paid  bj  the  landlord.     Kent  is  rent  to 

.!  the  laboiuer,  and  he  knows  and  cares  nothing 

I  about  mtes  and  taxes.  Butifeverv  cottager' 


I  same  interest  in  keeping  _.  . 

I  able  limits  as  his  landlord  lias.  And  thelabourer 
would  know  better  than  the  landlord  which  of 
his  neighbours  to  rouse  out  of  real  indolence 
aud  tiinftlesaness.  The  public  feeling  of  their 
own  class  would  thus  act  upon  the  idle.  In  tlie 
eit  place,  the  injustice  of  compelling  the  object 
[  reGef  to  makenimself  a  beggar  before  he  con 
justify  hb  claim  on  the  rate,  is  monstrous.  How 
Dsmberless  ore  cases  of  distress  in  the  unper 
classes,  where  the  sufferer  has  some  small  in- 
come! If  the  income  be  inadequate  to  relieve 
the  distress,  the  case  is  admitted,  and  the  help 
of  friends  obtained.    Such  a  friend  we  thhik 


the  po«-4>w  ought  to  be  uid  mi([ht  be  to  the 
pots',  thoi^  an  essential  change  is  requisite  to 
make  it  so.  Partienbii  times  of  pressure  on  the 
industsioos  poor  mi^t  also  be  met  on  a  wiser 
system  than  the  present,  by  some  well-timed 
Mtp  out  of  the  rate. 

But  to  make  provident  societies  what  they 
should  be,  aud  what  we  believe  they  will  one 
day  become,  there  is  need,  probably,  of  acentral 
board  constituted  by  poiiiament.  The  friendly 
society  would  not  then  be  subjected,  as  it  has 
been  of  late  years,  to  the  caprices  of  legblaticn : 
which  according  to  the  influences  of  the  passing 
hoar  has  attempted  to  prevent  it  from  entering 
the  field  with  the  Urge  assurance  societies. 
Between  oppression  on  the  one  hand,  and  pre- 
judice and  ignorancB  on  the  other,  these  provi- 
dent institutions  have  had  to  Sglit  against  much 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  diCUculties.  But  if 
their  development  should  be  found  sensibly  to  di- 
minish the  Ourden  of  the  poor-rate,  would  not 
the  employers  of  farm  labourers  have  an  addi- 
tional reason  to  accord  cheerful  help  to  their 
men  as  fit  occasion  offered  f 


A  BATHER  BEMAKKABIfi  PEBSON. 

I HAFPXNES  to  be  at  a  well-known  coast  town 
in  Sotfth  Wales  last  April,  at  the  time  when  the 
census  had  to  be  taken,  and  knowing  the  Chief 
Registrar  of  the  dbtrict,  I  offered  to  become  a 
volunteer  enumeiator.  I  had  been  so  tongidling, 
lounging,  and  malting  tonrs  without  having  any 
particular  object  in  view,  that  the  chance  of  any 
useful  occupatiott  presented  itself  to  me  as  an 
agreeable  change.  My  &iend  very  kindly  gave 
me  a  choice  of  ground  to  go  over,  and  I  sdected 
a  small  island — called  Swamp  Island— Ijii^  out 
in  the  Channel,  about  twenty  miles  ftoia  the 
coast,  which  had  figured  in  the  censua  tables  of 
1851  as  possessing  a  population  of  three.  As  a 
wildemeas  it  was  only  then  beaten  by  Little 
Papa,  one  of  the  Zetland  Ishutds,  which  held 
only  one  person— an  old  woman ;  and  by  Inch- 
colm,  one  of  the  Pife  Islands,  which  sheltered 
only  one  man — a  farm  labourer.  It  was  a  pity, 
perhaps,  that  these  two  solitudes  with  their  two 
inhabitants  conld  not  have  been  joined  together 
in  holy  matrimony,  forming  one  decent  &milyon 
one  tolentble  islarui. 

Very  early  on  the  morning  appointed  foi  my 
journey,  I  started  in  a  large  fishing-smack,  the 
owner  of  which,  for  a  small  consideration,  under- 
took to  land  me  at  my  destination,  and  call  for 
me  agwi  before  night.  1  was  full  of  curiosity 
as  to  what  people,  and  how  many,  I  should  find 
on  Swamp  IsUnd,  but  my  boatmen  could  give 
me  no  information  on  thb  head.    As  there  was 

good  Sshing  within  several  miles  of  the  siTubby 
patch  of  sea-land  to  which  I  was  bcund,  they  had 
never  taken  the  trouble  even  to  inqnire  whether 

was  inhabited. 

I  hinded,  with  soma  difficulty,  in  a  not  very 
shallow  creek,  and  should  have  been  soaked 
through  above  my  knees  if  I  had  not  been  pro- 
tected by  a  thick  waterproof  dress.    The  wcatbei 
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hid  been  ndlieT  nnigli  d  anng  oni  few  boon' *D7- 
agc  from  the  maixilaiul— ^mich  rougher  than  X 
cipected— and  ai  I  am  no  better  tailor  than  niiie- 
tentha  of  the  hnmaii  raee,  I  felt  a  little  qualm;. 
M  J  oompanima  immediatelj  put  off  agvQ  to  fiab, 
and  I  vas  *ood  left  to  make  friends  with  s  few 
aeagullj. 

Having  comforted  mfself  with  s  little  brand; 
and  Uacoit  that  1  earned  with  mc,  I  stntf^led 
up  Uiroagfa  the  reeda,  slogea,  and  long  grasi,  and 
prepared  to  bi^in  m;  work.  I  got  upon  a  hil- 
lock, and  took  a  aurre;  of  the  islaud  through  a 
telescope.  The  prospect  was  not  enconraRing. 
As  far  as  I  could  see,  there  was  nothing  but  a 
dead  lercl  of  swamp;  earth  and  grass,  broken 
here  and  there  with  small  hillocks,  like  the  one 
00  which  I  stood.  The  island  was  stated  b;  geo- 
graphical authorities  (o  be  about  ten  miles  long, 
and  twelve  broad,  but  the  iDeqaalitiea  of  the 
ground  would  not  allow  m;  telescope  to  range 
over  a  third  of  this  space.  As  there  was  no 
house  or  hut  in  sight,  oor  an;  sign  of  a  human 
being,  I  was  compelled  to  walk  on  in  the  dis- 
charge of  m;  dut;.  I  strode  along  in  the 
direction  of  the  rising  groond  in  front,  now 
plunging  into  a  hole,  now  stumbling  over  grass- 
covered  blocks  of  atone,  and  blei^ tng  the  practical 
genios  who  invented  roads.  Oae  mile  of  walking 
on  Swamp  Island  was  cqoal  to  four  miles  on 
the  mainland. 

In  nboat  two  honrs  I  reached  the  distant 
ridge,  and  still  foond  no  traces  of  inhabitants.  I 
woa  rather  disappointed  at  this,  though  not  snr- 
priied,  for  I  could  see  nothing  to  tempt  an;  one 
to  settle  on  snch  a  spot.  The  earth  was  chalk;, 
and  the  vegetation  scant)-,  to  sa;  nothing  of  the 
want  of  societ;.  If  tlie  three  inhabitants  who 
had  fignred  in  a  former  census  had  deserted  tbe 
place,  I  felt  that  I  could  scarcely  blame  them. 

I  altered  m;  course  at  this  point,  uid  followed 
the  line  of  a  shallow  valley.  1  had  not  proceeded 
for,  when  I  came  to  traces  of  mud,  and  a  LtUe 
farther  on  to  a  narrow  channel  of  water.  Keep- 
ing along  tbe  aide  of  this  inlarui  stream,  which  I 
soon  found.to  be  a  long  tidal  creek  running  down 
to  tho  sea,  I  came  suddenly  on  a  large  flat- 
bottomed  boat— something  between  a  flahirig- 
punt  and  a  baige— moored  close  to  a  bank  on 
wliich  stood  a  low  hnt,  built  chiefly  with  turf 
and  stones.  I  lost  no  time  in  pushing  open  the 
half-closed  door  of  tins  hut,  and  was  met  by  a 
dense  cloud  of  smoke  whidi  nearly  choked  and 
blinded  mc.  It  came  from  a  Ere  of  damp  wood. 
When  llic  fumes  had  parti;  blown  off,  I  peeped 
through  the  door  again,  and  saw  an  oU  man 
kneeling  on  the  turf-fioor,  blowing  the  embers 
with  his  mouth.  His  dress  was  ragged;  almost 
theatrical  in  its  tatters,  and  his  long  dirt;  beard 
dragged  through  the  ashes. 

"bLund  cat  of  the  draught,"  he  s^d  angrily, 
-without  taming  ronnd,  "aiul  don't  thwart  me, 
pampered  menial !" 

I  tliought  the  style  and  tone  of  this  address 
somcwbiLt  peculiar,  and  I  soon  eiploined  who  1 
was,  and  on  what  errand  1  come. 


"Censos?"  be  said,  standing  qi,  and  kmUne 
at  me;  "why  am  1  hunted  abont  in  this  way? 
I  oome  miles  bejood  the  land's-end,  for  qidel'— 
soUtnde — air.  1  can't  breathe  in  citiea — no  man 
can  breathe  in  cities; — I  fly  to  nature,  and  want 
to  be  left  akme." 

"We  shall  not  tronbk  yon  again  hr  1«« 
years,"  I  returned,  amiabi; ;  "  perhaps  not 
then." 

"Ten  years  1"  he  said,  contemptoonsly, — 
"  what's  len  years— what's  twenty  years— to  oao 
who  has  lived  for  centuries  ?" 

"  Eh  ?"  I  answered,  pricking  up  my  ears  at 
this,  "  lived  for  centuries  F" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  have  jnat  oompleted  my  ' 
one-huiidred.and-seventy-sixtb  year." 

"This  sounds  very  rematkable,"  I  repUec^  i 
"  and  it  is  almost  as  strange  to  find  yon  living  in  ! 
sndi  a  desert  as  this." 

"Tou  mf^  think  so,"  he  said,  shortly,  "1  , 
don't,"  ! 

"  What  name  will  you  put  down  in  this  paper  P*  \ 
I  asked,  producing  the  official  form,  "  and  what    ' 


nP" 


Profession?"  be  inquired,  vacantl;-  I 

"Oecapation,"  I  replied,  "CaUiag-^in  fact. 
What  are  ymi  F" 
"Ha,  ha!" 
"That's  no  answer,"  I  said,  m  a  dignified 

"WbatamI?"  he  oonlinaed;  "what  am  I 
not  F    Do  ;on  think  ray  history  can  be  crammed   j  i 

into  a  line,  or  into  a  thousand  lines  F  You've  i  I 
asked  for  it,  and  you  shall  have  it.  Sit  down  ;  | 
and  heai  it."  ' 

I  squatted  on  tbe  tnrf  floor  in  obedience  ia-  | 
this  request,  which  sounded  like  a  eonmiaod,  and  i 
my  wild -man -of- the -woods -looking  boat  soon  , 
squatted  opposite  me.  I 

"  I  am  prepared,"  he  began,  "  for  an;  amount 
of  doubt  when  I  say  that  I  never  knew  who  my    ' 
parents  were ;  bat  I  despise  doubt,  and  those-    <  - 
who  feel  it.    I  was  found  in  a  wood  in  a  neigh-    I 
bourhood  that  it  is  idle  to  name,  beoanse  it  was    ! 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  more  than  a  hundred    ; ' 
years  ago.     I   was  discovered  walking  on  my    I 
bands  and  feet,  climbing  trees  like  a  squin^    i 
and  feeding   on    grass  and  moss.     The  early 
habits  thus  implanted  in  me  have  never  altogether    i  - 
left  me,  and  this  is  why  you  find  me  now  living    ' 
coi^nted  on  wbot  ;ou  oontemptuousl;  term  '  a 
desert.'    Man;  ignorant  people  were  frightened 
at  m;  singulai'  appearance,  for  my  ooloui,  attbat 
time,  was  nearly  black " 

"Ihtig  your  pardon,"  I  said,  " but  what  da 
you  caJl  your  colour  now  T" 

"  No  matter,"  he  replied,  "  I  hate  to  be  inier- 

"  A  bilge  dog,"  he  continued,  "was  set  at  me^ 
but  I  awaited  his  attack  without  stirring  from 
the  place,  and  gave  him  such  a  blow  over  the 
head  with  a  club  which  I  hekl  in  my  hand,  that 
the  animal  fell  dead,  and  his  master  became  re-  I 
spectful.  After  this  feat  I  climbed  a  tree  and  ' ' 
took  a  little  lepose  on  a  branch,  but  was  allured 
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down  by  some  rav  meat  (I  am  still  pMti^  to 
nxi  meat),  a  bucket  oE  voter,  aod  a  rabbit.  I 
stripped  off  the  skin  of  tie  rabbit,  and  devoured 
the  Sesh  raTenouslj.  I  vaa  titken  in  obarge  by 
a  sbepberd,  who  washed  me,  and  fonod  that  the 
hUck  colour  of  my  skin  was  not  natural.  I  was 
considered  fair,  and,  on  the  whole,  tolerably  well 
fonned,  although  very  short;  and  my  fiDgeraand 
thumbs  were  unoomniODlr  stronjr,  which  was 
ascribed  to  my  practice  of  climbing  trees.  On 
account  of  my  wildnesa  I  was  known  aa  the 
'  shepherd's  beast,'  and  it  cost  a  deal  of  trouble 
to  render  me  a  little  tame.  I  was  very  dexterous 
ia  making  holes  in  the  walls  or  roofs — too  dex- 
terous, no  doubt,  for  the  comfort  of  my  shepherd 
— and  one  day  I  crept  through  a  apace  not  larger 
than  a  rat-hole,  fled  once  more  to  the  woods,  and 
became  a  gipsy. 

"I  wassoon  initiated  into  the  arts  and  mysteries 
of  the  wandering  tribe  I  had  joined,  and  was 
foremost  in  all  exploits  for  whioli  gipsies  are 
famoQS.  Being  wonderfully  short  for  my  age, 
\rhicb  was  considered  then  to  be  abont  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years,  I  was  exhibited  as  a  famous 
dwarf.  My  height  was  not  more  than  two  feet 
and  a  half,  and  my  weight  fifty  .six  poonds.  I 
was  remarkably  agile,  and  could  spring  with  ease 
from  the  ground,  to  a  table  or  a  mantelshelf. 
1  remember  being  told  by  a  friend,  who  died 
about  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  that  I  was  rather 
of  a  morose  temper,  and  extremely  vain  of  myself, 
bat  this  I  can  hardly  believe.  I  was  ouco  brought 
into  a  room,  to  amuse  the  company,  enclosed  in 
an  ordinary  pie.  I  was  often  teased  by  many  of 
the  visitors,  and  once,  I  admit,  I  so  far  lost  my 
temper  as  to  challei^  my  enemy.  He  came  to 
the  place  of  meeting  armed  only  irith  a  squirt, 
and  this  so  increased  my  anger  that  a  real  duel 
ensued,  and,  as  I  was  mounted  on  a  chair  to  pat 
me  on  a  level  with  my  antagonist,  I  fired,  and 
shot  hitn  dead. 

"  After  this  unfortunate  adventnre  I  fied  from 
the  town  and  my  gipsy  friends,  and  songht  my 
fortunes  in  another  direction,  I  disguised  my- 
self as  a  female,  and  went  on  board  a  lai^  mer- 
chant Tcsael  as  a  cook's  attendant.  I  was  looked 
upon  as  a  mere  child,  a  girl  of  all  work,  and  so 
escaped  much  attention.  I  dischai^ed  my  duties 
to  the  aatiafaction  of  my  employers,  and  passed 

'  avery  pleasant  though  hard-working  time  ontU 
we  came  to  an  anchor  at  a  port  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean.    Here  one  of  the  sailors,  a  second  mate, 

I    became  too  idle  to  mend  his  own  shirts,  and  he 

'■  handed  them  over  to  me,  along  with  a  lot  of 
stocVings  requiring  footing,  becanse  I  was  the 
only  female  on  hoard.   Of  course  1  knew  nothing 

'  of  needlework,  and  yet  was  afraid  to  confess  my 
ignorance,  for  fear  tlie  deception  I  had  practised 

I    upon  the  captain  and  owners  of  the  ship  shoold 

'  be  discoTercd.  Isawno  wayouCof  thedifiBculty 
except  flight:  so,  throwing  the  unmended  rags 
down  the  hold,  I  watched  my  opportunity,  rowed 

;    on  shore  in  a  boat,  and  mixed  with  the  natives  oi 

I    Genoa  in  my  own  proper  character. 

I       "  1  lived  for  several  yean  very  comfortably  in  a 


number  of  southern  cities,  doing  little  wo 
because  living  was  cheap,  and  the  climate  mi 
it  easy  to  sustain  nature  on  a  very  small  quantity 
of  food.  Whether  the  warmth  of  this  part  of 
the  world  acted  on  my  system  like  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a  hothouse  upon  plants,  I  never  clearly 
understood,  but  I  grew  so  rapidly  in  height  uid 
strength,  during  the  iive  or  six  years  of  my  tra- 
velling, that  I  soon  began  to  excite  attention  at 

"I  was  not  one  of  those  common  giants,  wlic 
rely  upon  creating  wonder  hy  their  unwieldy 
size.  I  possessed  many  accomplishments,  both 
int-ellcctual  and  physical.  As  a  posturet  I  wat 
without  a  rival,  and  could  exhibit  in  the  most 
natural  manner,  almost  every  species  of  deformity 
and  dislocation.  I  amused  myself  with  the 
tailors,  by  sending  for  them  to  take  my  measure, 
and  oontrivin^so  asiohavo  an  immoderate  rising 
in  one  of  my  shoulders.  When  the  clothes  were 
brought  home  to  he  tried  on,  I  bad  shifted  this 
hump  to  the  other  shoulder,  and  the  tailors  took 
back  the  garments,  apologising  for  theirmistake. 
I  played  such  tricks  with  the  vertebras  of  my 
hack,  that  a  celebrated  surgeon,  before  whom  I 
appeared  as  a  patient,  was  so  shocked  at  the 
sight  he  would  not  even  attempt  ray  cure. 

"1  was  now  nearly  nine  feet  high,  andl  made  a 
triumphal  tour  from  town  to  towo.  I  bad  gone 
through  the  whole  cirele  of  the  sciences,  could 
speak  and  write  in  ten  different  languages,  was 
an  aeoomplished  rider,  dancer,  aod  singer,  and 
a  skilful  performer  on  several  musical  instru- 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  person  called  the 
'Admirable  CrichtonP'"  I  asked,  breaking  into 
my  host's  narrative  at  this  point. 

"Crichton,  Criohlon,"  he  answered,  as  if  re- 
flecting.   "  Was  he  a  celebrated  miser  F" 

"Not at  all,"  I  said;  "be  was  a  half-fabalous 
wonder  of  cleverness." 

"Never  heard  of  him  in  all  my  life,"  retumed 
my  host,  pettishly,  "and  I  don't  see  what  the 
question  has  to  do  with  my  story. 

"  I  will  not  weary  you,"  he  continued,  "  with 
a  detailed  account  of  my  success  in  disputing 
with  leaiTied  doctors,  fighting  with  rampant 
gladiators,  and  performing  many  characters  in 
an  Italian  play  of  my  own  writing.  The  narra- 
tive m^lit  possibly  annoy  yon,  by  eicitiog  envy. 
It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  tell  you  that  I  did  ^1 
these  things  before  I  had  reached  the  age  of 
thirty.  I  distinguished  myself  in  a  much  lover 
sphere  by  several  displays  of  extraordinary 
strength,  in  which  I  pulled  against  two  horses, 
lifted  three  hogsheads  of  water  weighit^  neaiiy 
two  thousand  pounds,  rolled  up  a  very  large 
pewter  dish  with  my  fingers,  and  raised  a  taMe 
sixfeet  long,  with  half  a  hundred-weight  festened 
to  it,  in  my  teeth.  I  tied  a  kitchen  poker  round 
my  neck  like  a  cravat,  and  broke  a  rope  about 
two  inches  thick. 

"About  this  period  I  began  to  decrease  in 
height,  and  to  increase  very  much  in  hie^idth. 
Some  of  the  doctors  attributed  the  change  to  the 
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>|  fut  t)ud  I  had  com^n^ssed  mjt^  in  earrjiag ta 
l[  enmaoDs  weight  upim  my  hwd  dnnvg  one  of 
il  my  extubitioiiB.  Wbato*er  vw  the  ' 
i  CUM,  I  gndvaiij  gnw  atoiitet  fw  ten  Team, 
|l  OBtil  I  weighed  luariy  fiftr  atone.  Mfsiiewia 
Bearlf  three  yards  round  the  body ;  mykgsBieft- 
^'  nuedayardronndthetiii^;  aadaconuDOiiHa]'' 
f|     of  rtotbes  cost  me  twenty  ponndt." 

"  Hare  joa  ever  heard  of  Daniel  Lambert  P 
I  asked,  again  interrupting  my  iiost- 
!  "Of  conrM  I  have,"  he  answered;  "hewaa 

'    mnning  ftxtbauai" 

'  I  Tbc  GOolneaa  (rf  this  teply  effectually  silenced 
I  me,  and  I  albwed  the  story  to  proceed  without 
'  any  further  interruption. 
I  "Mj  eicesaive  and  increasing  corpulence,' 
|i  becontinned,  "filled  me  with  alann,  and  I  at 
last  placed  myself  under  strict  roles  of  diet. 
This  required  a  rast  deal  of  sustained  lesolutitm, 
for  almost  from  (he  begiiming  of  my  change  in 
size,  I  had  been  afflicted  with  a  voracious  appe- 
tite. 1  thought  little  of  dBvonring  at  one  meal 
as  much  as  sixteen,  pounds  of  meat  and  bread, 
and  there  were  times  when  my  appetite  waaeren 
more  lavenona.  Hj  diiniing  was  also  in  pro- 
portion io  my  eating,  although  I  was  uerer 
iutozicatGd.  AU  this  bed  to  be  dianged,  and  I 
tberefore  copied  the  plan  of  Louis  Comoro,  of 
wluan  you  may  have  beard.  It  was  a  haid 
stro^Je,  bnt  I  persevered.  As  I  IJumght  it 
prndent  not  to  make-  a  total  alteration  in  my 
diet  suddenly,  I  confined  myself  to  a  pint  of  ale 
a.  day,  and  nsed  animal  food  sparingly.  This 
method  I  soon  found  to  Miswer  to  my  aatisfiwition, 
fori  felt  easierand  lighter,  and  my  spirits  became 
leas  oppressed.  During  the  neit  two  mimths,  I 
stnick  off  half  my  drink,  and  more  than  half  my 
animal  food.  I  next  gave  up  malt  Hqaw,  a:  ' 
confined  myself  entirely  to  water  for  about 
year,  at  the  end  of  which  period  I  was  able  to  do 
without  any  fluid  except  what  I  took  in  the  way 
<A  medicine.  I  next  aToided  cheeae,  then  butter, 
and  at  last  was  able  to  tnm  my  back  upon 
animal  food,  and  to  sustain  myself  entirely  upon 
pudding  made  of  sea-biscuit.  I  allowed  myself 
Tery  little  sleep,  generaliy  going  to  bed  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  erening,  sometimes  even  earlier, 
and  rising  abont  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  My 
roice,  v^b  I  had  entirely  lost  for  several  yean, 
came  back  to  me  dear  and  atrongj  my  flesh  be- 
came firm,  my  complezion  a  good  ooIoutj  and  I 
reduced  my  weight  at  least  forty  stone." 

"  Did  you  ever  weigh  yourself,  to  test  the  truth 
of  these  figures  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Never.  Prejudiced  by  a  commosly  prevail- 
ing superstition,  whioh,  of  course,  1  see  the  foliy 
of  now,  I  never  suffered  myself  to  be  put  in  the 
scales,  either  during  the  state  of  my  extrane 
corpulency  or  oiler  my  reduction." 

"  Why  did  you  subject  yourself  to  snch  very 
strict  rules  of  diet  f"  I  inquired  :  '*  stricter 
even  than  those  which  governed  your  teacher, 
Comarof" 

"  iiecause  I  was  ten  years  older  than  Cornaro 
VBs  when  he  began  his  regimen,  ood  I  therefore 
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wu  greatly 
infloeiKed  by  Dr.  CIk^g's  (qnuon  that  Cootaro 
would  probably  have  lived  longer,  bad  bis  legi- 
men  beok  more  sttiet.  Dr.  Cheynewaa  ri^it,as 
I  hare  tested  bj  fr^mmpBt^  and  I  have  been 
right  in  fcdlowing  the  advice  of  Dr.  Cbeyne.  For 
mwe  than  a  hundred  years  1  have  been  fed  upon 
a  puddingy  the  ooaipoaition  of  which  you  may  be 
curious  to  leun,  especially  aa  you  show  a  ten- 
dency to  become  stoat,  and  are  evidently  not  in 
vety  sound  health.  Take  three  pints  of  skimmed 
milk,  boil  them  and  pour  them  on  one  pound  of 
the  best  sea-biscuit,  broken  into  pieces  i  do  this 
overnight,  and  then  leave  tite  ingrediads  to  stand 
together  until  the  following  morning,  when  you 
may  add  two  eggs.  This  compound,  being  boiled 
in  a  cloth  about  the  space  of  an  hour,  will  be- 
come a  podding  of  sufficient  consistency  to  be 
cut  with  a  knife.  No  matter  what  may  have 
been  the  season— what  festivities  were  going  on 
— what  temptations  there  were  to  a  little  self- 
indulgence — I  aUoved  myself  only  a  pound  and 
a  half  of  this  pudding  at  four  or  Ave  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  as  my  breakfast,  and  the  same 
quantityat  noon,  as  my  dinner.  What  is  the  re- 
sult P    At  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  ninety " 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  said,  "you  told  me 
you  were  ooly  one  hundred  and  seventy-six." 

"  Did  I  ?"  he  answered ; "  well,  say  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six,  then — we'll  not  quarrel  about 
foorteen  years— at  this  age  I  am  able  to  live 
cheerfully  without  company  in  what,  as  I  befwe 
rked,  you  contemptoonsly  style  '  a  deaert.' 
active  and  vigorous,  and  in  full  possession 
)re  than  my  proper  faculties.    I  am  fJile,  at 
times,  to  pick  oat  colours  with  my  eyes  doeed, 
and  to  read  a  book  with  my'fingers'  ends.   Some- 
times I  can  walk  in  my  sleep  with  even  mwe 
securityand  speed  than  when  lam  awake:  whicli 
I  look  upon  as  a  proof  that  my  system  of  diet  ia 
eonecL" 

My  host's  storymight  j^bably  have  continued 
for  several  hoora  longer,  as  I  rodly  had  not  suf- 
ficient determination  to  stop  it,  if  we  had  not 
been  interrupted  at  this  point  by  the  appearance 
of  a  third  person  at  the  door  of  the  hut.  The 
Mmer  was  a  man  about  forty,  and,  if  dress 
any  sign  of  quality,  I  might  have  thou^kt 
that  I  hod  been  entertained  by  the  servant  in  the 
absence  of  the  master.  I  was  not,  however,  lefi 
long  in  suspense  as  to  the  relation  in  which  tiie 
two  islanders  stood  to  each  other,  for  my  l^ged 
host  immediately  addressed  the  new  comer  in  a 
bud  authoritative  tone : 

Pampered  menial !  Takeoff  that  dandy  coat, 
au^  blow  the  fire." 

The  new  comer  obeyed  this  rude  command 
rather  slowly  and  sullenly,  muttering  something 
about  not  being  so  fond  of  rags  aa  some  people 

"  Silence!"  again  shouted  my  raf^Bd  host. 
"  If  Crusoe  and  Friday  quarrel  in  private,  let 
them  preserve  a  certain  decency  before  slran- 
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I  imdei  pnpantion*  mii^t  be  made  to  feed 
■H  with  tfaa  se»J>iMdt  poddisg  I  had  heaid  d«- 
aoribod,  and  had  not  feit  an;  partiaakr  viaii  to 
twte;  so,  aa  Mftime  on  Ute  i^and  was  diawin; 
to  a  etoM,  I  nae  to  bo.  H;  lioit  isssted  on  the 
"  pampered  meaial"  seeiiig  ma  to  the  cout,  and 
mr  proposed  guide  asnuad  ne  that  no  oee  ebe 
was  to  be  fousd  upon  the  iiland. 

"  WorM  luct,"  he  said,  aa  we  left  tlie  hit  to- 
gether, "  fof  be  dow  try  tie  best  of  tempera." 

"  Ton  mean  onr  eooeDtrie  friend  jander  f" 
I  remarked,  inqoiriDgjy,  pointing  beak  to  the 
hnt. 

"  Yes,"  he  said.  "  If  his  friend  didn't  pej 
me  very  well,  I  should  pitch  him  oyer,  like  a 
shot." 

"  Isn't  there  aomething  the  matter  with  his 
head  P"  I  asked,  trjing  to  put  the  question  very 
delicately. 

"Sometimes  I  think  there'is;  sometimes  I 
don't.  He  took  to  this  plaoe  because  he  was 
fond  of  fishing,  though  we  uever  catch,  much 
worth  speaking  of.  Sven  what  the'smacks  catch 
ia  sent  up  to  Lrakdon,  aad  we  have  to  get  it  dowu 
again  by  sigoab." 

"  Fish  ?"  I  said ;  "  I  thought  he  lived  upon 
nothing  but  pudding." 

"  Oh,  he's  been  etching  that  yam  into  you, 
has  heF  Heeata  a  pnoioua  sight  morethanl 
4I0,  aiul  thinks  a  good  deal  more  about   his 

"  I  suppose,"  I  said,  "  yoa  have  heaid  the  ex- 
traordinary  story  of  hia  lib  F" 

"Heard  itf  he  returned,  "I  should  think  I 
have!  He  goes  over  It  about  thieetimea  a  week, 
or  one  bandied  and  fifty  times  a  year.  It  all 
comes  of  reading  of  one  book— the  only  book  he's 
got  with  him— odled  Wilson's  Wondeif  ol  Cha- 
iBCteis.  He  muddka  them  all  np  blether,  sod 
then  goes  and  swears  he's  been  through  all  the 
adventures,  becausebisBBmBhappenstobeJMer 
Wilson!" 

"  That  looks  like  madness,"  I  s«d. 

"So  his  friends  think  iriioliTe  on  the  mainland 
Opposite,"  returned  my  guide,  "  but  I  think  the 
madness  shows  itaelf  most  ia  liriug  here.  They'll 
find  that  out  some  day,  when  I  leave  them,  and 
they  have  to  advertise  for  another  'companion' 
to  my  gentleman." 

When  we  arrived  at  the  coast,  wo  found  my 
boatmen  within  bail.  Before  embaAing,  I  in- 
qoired  my  guidfi'anam^  uid,  aa  he  answered  me, 
he  seemed  to  have  something  on  his  mind. 

"  Can  I  do  anythbg  for  you  on  the  opposite 
shore  P"  I  asked,  willing  to  make  myself  useful 
to  the  lonely  isloudef . 

"Well,"  he  said,  "there's  one  thing  I  want  to 
ask  you.  Is  that  census  return,  as  you  call  it, 
going  to  be  pat  into  print!" 

"  Undoubtedly,"  I  replied. 

"  What  have  you  got  him  down  as — the  party 
nil  at  the  hut?" 

"  Peter  Wilson :  no  profession :  age,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six." 

"  Xau.  can  let  that  stand,  if  you  like,  but  don't 


go  and  oall  the  island  a  private  madhouse  and  put 
me  down  as  a  keeper." 

"  How  shall  I  deeoiibe  you  f "  I  asked,  willing 
to  hoBWur  him. 

"  C^  me  a  shepherd,"  he  said.  "Becwuel've 
got  saaa  friends  on  the  opposite  shore— espe- 
cially a  female  friend- and  I  don't  want  to  be 
laughed  at." 

I  complied  with  his  request  in  filling  up  the 
official  form ;  and  he  stands  ia  his  country's 
aeooant4)0oks  as  Giles  Storks :  isofeasion,  shep- 
heid:  agt^  fraty-two. 


INCORRIGIBLE  BOGDES. 

Moarjiersons  who,  when  the  "Latest  InteUi- 
gence"  uom  America  and  elsewhere  lias  been 
mastered,  turn  to  that  part  of  the  daily  news- 
paper which  contains  the  record  of  wiiat  takes 
Elacc  in  our  law  and  police  courts,  must  have 
een  especiaUj  struck  lately  by  the  con^ual 
reeurienae  of  easea  oF  violence  of  a  terrible  and 
unusual  sort.  Murder,  manslaughter,  and  mur. 
derouB  assault  are  crimes  which  appear  to  be 
decidedly  on  the  increase.  A.t  tlie  recent 
Quarter  Sessions  at  Birmiugkim,  the  Recorder, 
speaking  on  this  subieet,  says :  "  In  the  two 
last  months  of  Novemoer  and  December,  during 
which  the  winUr  assizes  have  l>een  held,  toga- 
titer  with  the  usual  sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
the  number  of  convictions  for  murder  has 
amounted  to  twenty  at  the  least,  passing  by 
oulprita  who,  bj  verdicts  of  manslaughter,  have 
escaped  the  penalty  of  death  in  cases  wliich  my 
feeble  peispicutty  fails  to  dialiuguisb  from  foul 
atid  detestable  murders.  This  period,"  the  Re- 
corder goes  on  to  saj,  "  as  there  ore  three 
assizes  iu  each  twelve  mouths,  may  be  considered 
to  furnish  us  with  the  criminal  statistics  of  one- 
third  of  the  year,  and  would,  tlierefore,  if  t!ie 
growth  of  the  crime  be  the  same  in  all  seasons, 
yield  an  annual  total  of  3ii.ty  ptoved  murders." 

Tbe  Recorder  admits  the  possibility  tlmt  the 
winter  months  maj  show  a  larger  calendar  <^ 
crime  titau  other  parts  af  tbe  year.  Ha  also  ad- 
mits that  these  oSences  ore  infectious,  and  that 
crimiualsimitateeach  other.  Thus,  he  would  ex- 
tract a  hope  that  this  first  third  of  the  criminal 
year  may  be  no  criterion  of  the  oilier  two-thirds, 
andtltat  tbetotalofsiity  murders  in  ajeor  may 
not  be  attained.  And,  iudeed,  if  it  were,  we 
might  well  feet  uneasiness,  the  avezase  of  con- 
viotious  duriiij^  the  last  twelve  years  being  only 
seventeen,  while  tlie  highest  number — unmely 
that  in  lS5S--only  amounted  to  thirtyriine. 

Independently  of  exceptional  cases,  such  as 
the  military  mufders  lay  woicli  Uie  past  year  lias 
been  obaracterised,  deeds  of  violence  committed 
by  persona  nci  previously  members  of  the  crimi- 
ual  population,  there  remains  a  large  amount  of 
crime  to  whicli  rule  and  calculation  may  be  ap- 
plied, and  valuable  resnlts  obtained  by  doing  so. 
The  offences  of  isolated  individuals  slimuTated 
by  revenge  or  other  bad  passions  to  single  acts 
of  crime,  caik  never  be  considered  useful  or  to  the 
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serratiom  of  those  wiio  make  inch  sabjecU  their 
especial  stud^r  "fs  o^  inGmte  valae. 

The  clmplwn  of  the  Warwickshire  county  jail 
states  that  the  jear  1857  has  been  tlieonl;;ear 
since  the  prison  at  Birmiu^liam  was  opened  in 
-which,  the  rate  of  the  comniitments  to  the  popu- 
lation has  been  greater  in  Sirmingham  than  the 
average  rate  tlirongljont  England  and  Wales.  The 
cause  of  tlie  exceptional  increase  of  crime  in  this 
borOQgb  daring  tnat  year  can  only  be  traced  by 
the  chaplain  to  the  return  to  it  ia  the  same  year 
of  an  eiceptionallj  lar^  nambec  of  conYiots 
litmed  from  penal  servitude  before  the  expi 
tion  of  their  sentences."  ThelUcorder,  talci 
thii  as  his  text,  ^ea  on  to  aav  :  "I  have 
learnt  from  yonr  chief  superinteactent  of  polio? 
that  the  return  to  Birmingham  of  one  discliai^d 
convict  possessing  ability  and  inflnence  has  very 
materially  increased  the  number  of  commitmeats 
in  a  particular  year." 

Spw  shonld  the  case  be  otherwise 
one  con  doubt  the  great  in&aence  of  example 
and  companionship  upon  all  classes  of  society;; 
while,  on  the  lower  crade  and  on  the  young,  it  ia 
most  powerful  of  all.  Who  shall  measure  ' 
evil  brought  into  a  school  or  university  by  ___ 
black  sheep.  The  contamination  is  gradual  but 
certain,  and  many  characters  of  the  weaker  sort 
will,  by  bad  association,  receive  that  bias  to- 
wanJa  evil  which  was  all  that  was  necessary 
for  their  ruin.  It  is  so,  as  we  all  have  oppor- 
tunities of  seeiof;,  among  domestic  servants. 
Their  power  of  injuring  each  other  is  immense. 
Take  the  case  of  a  small  establisbment,  consist- 
ing, we  will  saj,  of  a  couple  of  aervant-maids, 
who  have  been  brought  up  from  the  country. 
They  arc  uninitiated  in  the  slang  of  tbe  London 
members  of  their  tribe,  and  are  coutented  and 
happv.  They  can  exist  without  followers.  They 
can  do  all  the  work  of  tbe  honse  witli  ease  and 
oheerfulneSB.  They  will  take  what  it  may  be 
convenient  to  give  them  for  dinner  and  supper, 
rather  astonished,  in  fact,  at  fare  so  much 
superior  to  wliat  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
in  their  own  poverty-stricken  homes.  In  short, 
they  are  good  and  contented  servants,  and  their 
mistress  congratulates  herself  with  rtssoa,  when 
she  hears  her  friends  complaining  of  domestic 
troubles. 

Bui  how  long  does  this  last  P  On  some  special 
occasion  of  a  grand  cleaning,  or  some  equally 
miserable  distnrbance,  "help  is  sent  for,  and 
the  ohar-woman  of  discord  is  flung  into  this 
happy  family.  This  worthy  lady  is  kind  enough 
to  enlighten  the  two  injured  innocents  to  whose 
rescue  she  has  come,  as  to  their  "  rights."  For 
these  she  exhorts  them  to  stand  up,  as  other 
servants  do.  What!  a-ill  tliev  "put  up"  with 
cold  meat  ?  are  they  satisSea  to  be  deprived 
of  the  visit  of  their  male  relatives  and  other 
friends  "from  the  country,"  whom  they  might 
I    regale  so  pleasantly  and  cheaply  with  their 


yonr  provincial  roaidens  is  obliged  to  leftve  yon 
for  some  reason  or  other,  and  tier  place  is  sop- 
plied  by  a  metropolitan  substitute.  How  soon 
IS  a  ciiange  observable  in  the  establishment ! 
Tbe  new  servant  has  made  the  other  diaoon- 
tented.  She  objects  to  do  things  which  she 
now  considers  "  out  of  ber  place."  She  is  per- 
petualiy  a  martyr,  is  injured,  lazy,  and  at  last 
utterly  saacy  and  insubordinate. 

Does  not  all  this  go  to  prove  the  great 
influence  of  the  lower  classes  on  each  otner? 
Unhappily,  the  worst  among  them  are  ordi- 
narily tbe  strongest — strongest  in  will,  in  char 
lacter,  in  mind.  Their  companions  are  afraid 
of  their  lollenness,  and  afraid  of  their  over- 
bearing natures,  while  at  tbe  same  time  they 
admire  their  daring,  and  in  many  cises  regard 
with  a  kind  of  interest  akin  to  bero-worship  tbe 
notoriety  which  a  well-known  malefactor  obtaina 
as  a  public  character.  Surely  it  ia  a  mistake  to 
send  one  of  these  incorrigible  rogues  bock  to  the 
societv  from  which  he  bus  been  temporarily  re- 
moved. An  incorrigible  boy  is  expelled  from 
school  lest  he  shonlif  do  harm  tliere,  and  an  in- 
corrigible man  should  be  expelled  from  society 
for  the  same  reason. 

To  return  once  more  to  the  charge  of  the 
Recorder  at  Birmingham.  His  opinion  as  to 
the  working  of  the  present  ticket-of -leave  system 
is,  as  one  might  expect,  very  discouraging.  "It 
is,"  says  the  Recorder,  "of  much  leas  impor- 
tance than  could  be  wished,  whether  the  convict 
be  dischai^d  because  he  has  completed  bis 
sentenoe,  or  upon  ticket-of-leave  before  such 
completion ;  because,  as  we  have  been  repeatedly 
informed  in  the  speeches  of  Sir  George  Gnj, 
the  grant  of  a  lickct-oMeave  by  no  meana  im- 
plies reformation  in  the  recipient.  And  so  long 
as,  in  addition  to  this  defect  in  onr  practice,  tbe 
executive  goventment  in  England  shall  take  no 
steps  to  enforce  tbe  good  conduct  of  the  ticket- 
of-leave  man  by  tbe  revocation  of  his  license 
until  he  is  convicted  of  a  nei^  offence,  bat,  on 
the  contrary,  whatever  may  be  the  profligacy  of 
his  life,  and  the  notoriety  of  bis  want  of  any 
visible  means  of  subsistence,  siiall  still  leave  him 
at  la^c  to  follow  his  evil  course ;  so  long  will 
the  presence  of  discharged  convicts  in  any  town 
be  a  severe  calamity  to  its  inhabitants,  stimulat- 
ing veteran  criminals  to  pernicious  activity,  and 
augmenting  their  forces  by  the  addition  of  many 
recruit." 

It  seems  that  in  Ireland  a  much  stricter  snper- 
ision  is  exereised  over  liberated  convicts  than 
with  us,  and  of  the  result  of  this  surveillance 
Recorder  speaks  in  terms  of  eulogy.  "I 
lot,"  he  says,  "  express  to  you  the  mor- 
tification I  endure  when  I  compare  the  state  of 
things  in  England  with  that  in  Ireland,  I  have 
made  two  visits,  at  the  distance  of  four  years,  to 
that  island,  for  the  purpose  of  scrutinising  wi^ 
care  and  diligence  the  workbg  of  the  Irish 
convict  system  under  the  su)ierintendeQce  of 
Captain  Crorton  and  his  meritorious  ooUes^ues. 
There  you  will  find  that  the  grant  of  a  ticket-of- 
leave  ia  never  made  cicepC  on  stmi^  proofs  of 
reformation;  but  as  the  atrongest  proofs  isaj 
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I  be  deceptive,  uid  aa  even  a  convict  ttaij  le- 
formed  maj  relapse  when  lie  becomes  entirelj 
kis  own  master,  tlie  work  of  supervision  is  not 
nominal  but  real,  and  is  most  efficientlj  con- 
tiDQcd  during  liis  whole  probation — that  is, 
until  the  senteocB  passed  upon  him  by  the  judge 
has  expired,  ir,  before  that  period,  he  is  found 
to  deiiate  into  connes  sut^estive  of  relapse 
into  a  crimiuftl  career,  or  of  procliritj  towards 
crime,  his  license  is  instantly  cancelled,  and  he 
is  carcjed  baciL  to  jnil.  .  .  .  The  Conercss 
for  tlie  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  held  in 
Bublln  duriiti;  the  last  summer,  drew  there  a 

I  concourse  of  English,  many  of  whom  were  con- 
Tenant  with  the  treatment  of  criminals,  and 
deeply  interested  in  its  ameadment,  and  a  large 
number  of  persons,  including  many  magistrates, 
all  competent  to  form  a  trustworthy  opinion 
upon  tlio  subject,  came  away  convinced  of  tlie 
^at  superiority  of  the  Irish  over  the  English 
method  of  treatment." 

If  it  be  true  that  in  Ireland  there  is  a  "  mar- 
relious  diminutioii  in  the  return  of  old  conncta 
to  jail,  so  common  an  occurrence  iaEDgknd,"it 
is  eertduly  obTious  that  the  Irish  ptau  is  better 
than  the  Enghsli,  and  that  asystem  of  supervision 
exercised  over  the  liberated  couvict  is  the  right 
one.  The  fact  is  that  a  Preventive  Police  Force 
is  as  necessary  aa  a  Detective  Police.  lu  more 
than  one  case  recently  the  polu:e  have  appeared 
in  this  phase,  and  notoriously  had  characters 
have  most  properly  been  arrested  for  loitering 
nuout  certain  locslilies  under  such  circumstances 
OS  to  give  rise  to  the  presumption  that  they  had 
a  burglary  in  coutemplalion.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  but  even  sucu  vigilaace  as  this  is  not 
all  thut  is  necessary. 

What  we  contend  for  is  simply  that  the  in- 
corrigible rogue — to  use  a  iegal  phrase— should 
be  kept  away  from  the  rest  of  tlie  oommnnity. 
A  more  diuigerous  aninud  could  hardly  be  at 
large  tlian  one  oF  these  often-oonvicted  rufians, 
who  retorns  when  his  sentecoe  is  expired  to  his 
«ld  haunts  and  his  old  companioBa.  Par  from 
being  improved  by  his  punishment,  he  is  pro- 
bahlv  only  hardened,  and  bears  an  additional 
grudge  against  society,  by  wbioli  he  has  a  sort 
of  vague  impression  that  he  has  been  hardly 
used.  What  use  is  it  to  let  that  terrible  being 
loose  among  us?  How  is  he  going  to  hveP  He 
has  no  settled  means  of  oijcupation.  He  has 
been  a  vagabond  from  boyhood.  Is  it  likely 
that  now,  coming  out  of  prison  for  the  £ftb  or 
sixth  time,  he  will  suddenly  become  honest  and 
industrious  F  He  will  do  uotliing  of  the  sort. 
Ue  has  returned  among  us  simply  to  qualify  for 
readmission  into  one  ol  those  great  asjlnois  for 
rogues,  of  which  he  has  already  had  so  much  ex- 
perience. Unfortunately,  it  is  only  by  going 
through  a  new  curriculum  of  crime  that  he  on 
so  qualify  liimself.  Before  those  prison  doors 
open  again  to  receive  him,  some  poor  old  lady, 
as  ui  the  recent  case  ii  Maida-hill,  will  have 
been  subjected  to  cruelties  which  it  is  intolerable 
to  think  or  write  of,  while  two  or  throe  youngsters 
hoveling  on  the  outskirts  of  crime  wiU  have 
been  induced,  by  this  ruffian's  example,  to  t«k« 


the  fatal  plunge.  Murderous  attacks,  rob- 
beries in  the  streets,  assaults  on  tlie  police  in- 
capacitating them  sometimes  for  a  time,  some- 
times altogether  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
— these  are  some  of  the  evils  certain  to  result 
from  the  liberation  of  that  incorrigible  rogue. 
And  yet,  knowing'this,  we  release  him.  Mis- 
placed leniency  ! 

Sat  is  it  lenienoyP  Is  it  leniency  to  that 
lonely  and  invalid  lady  whose  grey  hairs  are 
stained  with  blood  P  la  it  leniency  to  tlie 
wretched  lads  who  are  contaminated  by  this 
man's  example  ?  Is  it  leniency  to  tlie  policeman 
whose  Lfe  is  beaten  out  of  him,  or  who  is  left  to 
crawl  veara  afterwards  a  cripple  to  the  grave  P 
Is  it  leniency  to  the  sinner  himself  to  leave 
him  to  the  misguiding  of  his  own  corrupt  nature, 
and  to  suffer  him  to  neap  the  load  of  new  gidlt 
CD  his  already  guilty  sou!  P 

The  true  leniency,  both  to  society  at  lot^ 
and  to  the  criminal  himself  is,  to  deprive 
him  of  that  liberty  with  which  he  may  not 
safely  be  trusted;  to  keep  him  contiuually  in 
confinement ;  to  mitigate  as  far  as  may  be  the 
expense  of  his  maintenance  by  flndiug  out  on 
what  laborious  task  he  may  usefully  and  se- 
curely be  employed,  and  to  keep  him  to  that 
task  under  strong  and  constant  supervision, 
trusting  him  no  more  alter  he  has  so  many 
times  proved  to  demonstiaLiou  hia  utter  uu- 
trustworthiness.  Trusting  him  no  more  P  Nay 
— that  is  saying  too  much.  At  last,  towards 
the  end  of  bis  days,  when  years  and  years  have 
intervened  between  him  and  his  crimes,  when 
age,  if  not  habit,  has  unfitted  him  for  violent 
deeds,  then,  indeed,  some  milder  away  might  be 
exercised  over  him,  some  more  tolerable  asylnm 
provided,  in  which  he  might  end  Ills  days.  For 
the  storm  that  has  lasted  through  the  day  will 
sometimes  clear  away  in  tlie  evening,  and  the 
sun,  though  weak  and  watery,  will  show  for  an 
hour  before  it  finally  goes  down. 


RUSSIAN  TRiVEL. 

Tni«.  is  a  large  government  town  of  the 
second  cUss,  with  more  than  fifty  thousand  in- 
habitants. It  lies  on  the  direct  southeni  mili- 
tary road  to  Odessa,  rather  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  from  Moscow,  and  five  hundred  and  twenty 
from  St.  Petersbnrg.  famous  for  cutlery  and 
ironmongery,  Tula  is  called  the  Birmingham  of 
Russia,  and  in  one  sense  it  is  so;  for  it  is 
astouisliiug  how  fond  the  Tula  manufacturers 
are  of  English  names  and  marks.  The  name  of 
Rodgers,  figures  on  many  a  had  Russian  knife 
and  razor.  Goods  can  he,  and  are,  made  at  Tula  { 
almost  equal  to  the  best  English ;  the  great  bulk, 
however,  of  the  maaufactnre  is  bad  in  material, 
and  worse  in  workoianship. 

A  wise  trader  will  endeavour  to  imurove  hig 
I  good  name,  and  beat  liis  rivals. 
'lU  classify  his  wares,  and  depends  for  pro- 
sperity on  the  laith  of  his  customers  inhiadesire 
to  let  them  have  exactly  what  they  want.  ARus- 
sian  (there  ore  exceptions  to  uU  general  rules, 
but  in  this  matter  unusually  few)  seems  to  care 
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notljing  for  good  name  in  trade,  or  for  the  pro- 
spect of  future  tracsftctions  with  tlie  pej'aan 
wbom  he  serves.  He  u  no  speculator,  even  for 
hii  owD  benefit  i  he  doe>  not  look  jukst  tlie  first 
luial ;  and  he  gets  the  better  of  his  customers, 
if  he  can,  on  all  occasions.  If  lie  oau  reduce 
the  qualit;  of  his  goods  vhile  munUimiig  their 
appearance  and  prices,  he  is  triumpliant  aad 
will  cross  himself  in  thankful  devotion  before 
his  joss.  I  would  be  loth  to  libel  an;  class  of 
men,  but  I  appeal  to  ererj  Englislunan  who  iiss 
berai  in  Russia,  and  has  liad  dealings  with  the 
natives,  for  a  coufiramtion  of  inj  own  twelve 
jcotb'  experieace.  I  appeal  to  their  own  sajing 
that  "  a  Jew  in  bargain  is  outdone  bj  on  Arme- 
nian, but  a  Rossiau  caa  outwit  them  botli." 
There  is  no  deoving  that  a  Kussiaji  monshick 
merchant  is  iu  all  commercial  dealings  an  incor- 
rigible clieat.  It  takes  more  than  a  wide-awake 
Yankee  to  make  a  "  deal"  with  a  Muscovite. 

The  emperor,  alwajs  Uonest  and  earsest  for 
the  improvenieut  of  the  country,  on  his  lost 
visit  to  Moscow  called  together  a  number  of 
the  principal  merchunla  ami  manufacturers,  and 
reuiDcstrated  with  them  on  this  prevailing  bad 
practice.  Qreat  complaints  had  been  made  to 
Lini  bj  his  political  ageats,  in  those  countries 
which  bouglitfrom  Russia,  rq^arding  tlie  whole- 
sale and  shameful  cheating  used  bj  tlie  Moscow 
merchants  in  their  dealings  with  the  Oriuttals. 
They  had,  it  seemed,  not  onl;  reduced  the  qua- 
lities of  their  merchandise  to  the  bwcot  pos- 
sible dapeo,  but  had  sometunes  even  packed 
the  insioes  of  tlieir  bales  with  rubbish,  leavinc 
ii  slight  ooating  of  the  real  article  at  the  top  ana 
bottom.  This  conduct  had  giveu  tiie  govern- 
ment agents  great  trouble  in  forming  treaties 
and  commerciid  relations,  and  if  not  abaudoned 
would  bring  down  upon  them  (tlie  emperor 
justlj  told  the  merchants)  the  ruin  ol  their 
trade.  This  friendly  and  eeosilile  remonsUaaee 
was  accepted  by  some  of  them  in  good  and 
hoDcst  faith ;  they  pleaded  guilty  and  promised 
reformation.  Whether  the  promise  has  been 
kept,  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  know. 

A  fair  glimpse  of  the  conditiou  of  a  people 
may  be  got  through  their  oomniercial  character. 
For  this  reason,  I  turn  from  the  merchant 
arraigned  before  the  Cxtc,  to  the  shopkeeper  in 
the  market  i»  boMir.  The  system  of  chaJIering, 
baigaining,  beatingJown,  and  wrestling  (so  to 
speak),  for  copecks,  is  almost  universal.  I  don't 
tliiuk  there  are  half  a  dozen  shops  in  Moscow 
and  Petersburg  together,  that  sell  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  filed  price,  and  no  abatement.  Trade 
is  huckstering,  and  no  common  hudtsteriog 
either ;  it  is  Lard  work — like  nothing  iu  Eug- 
lond  but  the  tale  of  an  old  cow  ci  liorsc,  at  a 
country  fair,  bj  a  veteran  cow  or  liorse  couper. 
To  come  off  with  a  few  articles  bought  at  their 
value  is  a  work  of  time,  palienoe,  and  skill.  A 
newly  imported  foreigner,  of  whatever  nation,'is 
a  mark  for  plunder.  If  he  go  alone  to  buy,  he 
foils  an  easy  prey.  If  he  be  aocompanied  hy 
professional  interpreters,  it  is  not  much  bettei', 
aa  the  ahopkeeper  ezpecta  the  in(etp[et«i  to  call 
obU  day  lor  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent  commia- 


sion  on  any  puFcbase  mode.  Lot  me  illnstrste  { j 
the  system  by  a  cose  (not  uncommon)  whidi  is  |  ] 
my  own  case.  ' ' 

I  often  prefer  to  do  my  own  batoning,  and    i  | 
being  in  want  of  a  pair  of  long  fur  boots  and    !  | 
a  portmanteau,  before  taking  a  sontbem  Bar*ej,    . 
I  passed  all  tlie  Eoglish  magazines,  the  German,     ; 
French,  and  other  foreign  establishments  in     ' 
Blacksmiths  Bridge-street,  uid  descended  to  the 
lower  regions  of  Moscow,  called  the  town  ta 
"  gorod."     This   iiart    is  tlie  old  capital  of 
Russia,  and  wallca  round,  having  the  Kremlin 
b  the  c«itre.    The  entrance  is  under  a  heavy 
arch,  Bjiiarded  by  images  and  lamps.  One  onght 
to  feel   the   more   secnre   from   knavery   after 
passicg  these  representatives  of  saints,  but  let 
the  Englishman  here  mount  guard  over  his  own 
pockets. 

My  search  was  along  the  interminable  lutes 
of  dark  booths,  which  conatitnte  the  "  Goslino 
Dvor,"  or  favourite  market-place  (and  here  it  is    . , 
alioayt  twilight :  that  being  the  light  in  which  a 
customer  diould  examine  what  an  able  trader    , 
has  to  sell).  At  length,  after  an  hour's  search,  I     , 
found  tlie  line  saored  to  Crispin  aikd  leather 
goods,  and  was  hauled  into  one  of  its  booths  by 
the  touter  at  the  door.    At  first,  I  could  not  dis-    i , 
cern  objects  distinctly ;  but  when  my  eyes  had     ' 
adapted  themselves  to  the  obscure  light  of  the    | 
place,  I  saw  tlie  presiding  genius  benmng  before    | 
me,  in  the  shape  of  a  venerable  mild-visaged    i 
man,  with  flowing  beard,  who  held  in  one  baud 
a  tnmbler  of  smoking  t£a,   and  in  tlie  oUicr  a 
lump  of  black  bread,  on  which  was  a  quanfity  of 
salt,  and  half  a  raw  herring.    He  took  the  last 
gulp  of  his  t«a,  laid  down  his  delicious  sand- 
wich, ran  his  durty  hands  through  his  great 
beard,  stroked  it  affectionately,  rubbed  oS  the 
remabing  grease  of  his  hands  on  his  Mftan,    i 
turned  reverentially  to  tlie  joss  in  the  comer, 
crossed  himself,  ana  then  signified  his  desire  to    ,  ^ 
know  wliat  I  mi^ht  want?     How  could  such  a 
man  be  an  extortioner  I  See  hisfrogidity — blaok 
bread  and  herrbg.    liook  at  his  shop :  a  mere    i 
booth,  oontaiiting  no  eipcmsiTe  shopmen.     Be- 
sides, has  he  not  in  my  presence  just  appealed  t-o 
Heaven?    Surely  that  is  a  guarantee  for  fair     [ 
and  honest  dealing.     Let  us  see. 

"  I  want,"  I  said,  "  a  pair  of  the  best  for 
boots,  and  a  good  portmanteau." 

Although  tne  walls  and  ceiling  were  crowded 
with  all  lunds  of  articles  of  his  calhug,  ha  began 
to  pull  out  a  hirge  drawer.  The  handle  came 
off  while  he  pulled,  and  he  fell  back  on  a  great 
pyramid  of  boxes,  boots,  portmanteaus,  and 
trucks,  built  up  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  over- 
turning the  whole  in  a  confused  mass. 

"Ough!"  he  said,  "God  help  nel  This  i» 
an  unluoky  omen."  And  again  he  crossed  him-  ' 
self,  with  a  view,  oa  I  supposed,  t«  a  fresh 
start.  The  wreck  havinKbeen  put  to  right*,  and 
the  di'awer  opened  at  length,  the  d^er  pro- 
duced a  pair  of  long  boots  lined  with  fur. 

"  There,  your  honour,  is  tlie  very  thing  yon 
want.   Most  excellent  boots ;  of  the  best  qualily     ' ' 
to  be  found  in  Moscow.    Yea  Bock !"    (Qod« 
truth.) 
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Nevertheless,  as  mj  exparienoe  assoied  me 
Qiat  a  Kusiiuk  shopkeeper  iarariabh  bq(iii3  b; 
prodacmg  the  n'orst  article  he  hu,  I  tossed  the 
boots  &gin  me,  sajing,  "Won't  do;  better." 
Another  dnwei  wae  opened,  a  third  and  fourth 
irere  gone  over,  with  the  wme  reeult.  On  the 
fifth  attempt  1  condescended  to  eiamiiie  the 
articles  produced^  the  good  man  having  de- 
clared, with  the  usniJ  oatb,  that  each  in  its 
turn  was  the  best  he  had.  The  soles  of  the 
boots  in  m;  hand  were  of  pasteboard,  with  a 
thin  coating  of  leather  seulj  glued  over  i^ 
and  nicelj  polished  ap.  The  fur  was  cat's 
hair  ^without  anj  akin),  alio  glued  lo  the  legs, 
and  the  legt'themselves  were  al  the  thinnest  pos- 
sible horse-hide. 

"Listen;  tliese  will  not  do;  jou  nmst  not 
detain  me.  If  jou  have  not  auj  betl«r,  I 
must  go." 

"No,  jonr  honour,  better  than  these  oaonot 
be  made.  Thej  will  wear  all  joor  lUe,  Tea 
Boch !" 

"  Then  I  must  go  to  another  shop." 

"Stop!  I  will  look  again.  Ah!  Heaven  help 
me,  here  thej  are !" 

Better,  bat  not  op  to  my  mark.  None  of  the 
boots  would  do ;  and  in  despwr  I  made  for  the 
door, bat  was  intercepted,  and  implored  to  remun 
amomect.  A  pair  of  eicelleDt-looking  boots  was 
now  fished  oat  from  a  comer.  The  legs  came  con- 
siderabij  above  the  knees,  tbe  fur  was  a  real  akin, 
and  the  soles  were  evideutlv  sewed,  not  past«d 
OS.  These  I  thought  would  do,  and  I  lain  them 
aside  until  I  shodd  have  s^eoted  the  port- 
manUau. 

I  was  shown  articles  made  of  pasteboard  to 
represent  leather,  of  paper  and  wood,  of  paper 
audleather,  andof  Jeatoer  as  thin  and  as  useless 
as  paper.'As  the;  were  produced,  I  was  ioformed, 
with  the  usual  solemn  asseveration,  that  each  in 
its  tum  wBs  the  beat  that  oould  be  made,  acd  all 
solid  leather.  Anotlker  attempted  escape  to  the 
door  brooght  out  the  real  thing  :  at  least,  what 
had  to  we  all  tbe  appearaooe  of  a  teal  solid 
leather  portmanteau.  Now  came  the  tug  of 
war—tlie  price.  Tlie  hut  half-hour  had  been 
mere  skirmishing.  Mj  friend  began  a  long 
eulogium  on  the  goods ;  the  words  ponnng  in 
a  torrent  through  his  beard.  The;  were  evet;- 
thing  conceivable  that  is  good ;  would  last  an 
age ;  were  made  apeciaUj  fer  a  prince ;  I  might 
travel  in  the  boots  to  Siberia  and  back,  if  so 
inclined,  and  never  cool  m;  feet;  the  port- 
manteau would  go  with  me  to  China,  or  ooe 
hundred  times  over  the  Urals ;  the  emperor  had 
no  better  ^rtmanteao.  And  between  eai ' 
clause  of  bu  eolog;  he  cried  "  Yea  Boch 
He  concluded  by  asking  seventeen  roubles  for 
tbe  boots,  and  toirtj-one  for  tbe  portmanteau : 
in  all  fortj-eig^ht  roubles,  or  seven  pounds  ten, 
and  at  that  price  he  was  making  me  a  present  (^ 
them,  "Yea  Boch!" 
I  offered  sixteen  roubles,  or  two  pouds  ten. 
"Sixteen  would  not  pa;  the  making;  but 
bear  me!  Take  them  for  forty.  IshftUlosethe 
rest.  What's  to  he  done  P" 
"  No,  take  sixteen,  or  I  go  instantly." 


'lea  Boch!  it  is  too  little  by  half;  but  hear 

the  last  time."    Hero  he  seized  me  by  one 

hand,  pot  an  arm  round  my  neck,  and  hissed 

in  my  ear,  "  Thirty  roubles.      There !   I  am 

giving  them." 

"  Sixteen  is  my  last  word."  I  said  good  day, 
and  made  for  the  door,  but  had  scarcely  got  out- 
side when  he  fastened  on  me  by  both  shoulders, 
drsgged  me  back  into  the  shop,  and  bringing  his 
great  beard  and  greasy  faoe  close  before  mine, 
as  if  to  impart  a  great  secret,  recapitulated 
all  his  encomiums,  with  greater  force  and 
with  more  earnest  appeals  to  "  Boch"  io  at- 
test his  truth— all  which  he  concluded  by  ask- 
ing twenty-five  roubles.  This  time  I  made  so 
determined  a  bolt  that  I  succeeded  in  getting  two 
doors  off,  on  the'way  to  a  rival  establishment, 
and  was  already  In  tbe  hands  of  five  or  six 
touters  pullinfr  me  in  i^iff«ri-n>,  directionB,  when 
again  my  old  fr' 


gaft«rn] 


mnniug  aft«i 
Come  bade,  banm,  oome !     What  a  hurry 
yon  are  in" — 1  had  given  him  a  praoioas  hour — 

"  I  wiU  take  less." 

Not  wishing  to  go  through  the  prelimimiries 
in  another  shop  to  which  I  had  ali«ady  sub- 
mitted, and  knowing  the  shops  to  be  all  much 
alike,  I  returned  to  the  £ny,  and  after  haggling 
and  chaffering  for  another  twenty  minutes,  during 
which  my  fcieud  passed  through  stages  of  twenty, 
nineteen,  eighteen  and  a  halt,  eic'bteen.  Sec,  we 
finally  coucluded  the  very  s^  harnun,  at  my 
origioal  offer :  sixteen  roubles :  which  the  dealer 
took  with  most  placid  satisfaction.  I  felt  vic- 
torious, and  said.  How  shameful  of  you.  to  ask 
three  times  more  than  you  take,  and  tetlsomanv 
lies!  "Oh!"  he  replied,  "words  do  not  rot> 
your  pocket.    I  am  no  thief.    It  is  all  fair  bar- 

before  the  yxa,  whether  in  tl 
a  good  bargain  or  prayer  for  a  pardon  I  cannot 
tell ;    but  after  I  got  home  I  scrutinised  the 


no  cause  to  oe  vainglonons.  1  was  no  excep- 
tion to  tbe  common  rule,  bat  had  been  so  com- 
pletely cheated  that  I  would  gladly  have  dis- 
posed of  my  bargain  at  a  loss  of  filty  per  cent. 
I  learnt  aCterwaros  that  this  same  shopkeeper  is 
a  awt,  worth  fcur  hundred  thousand  ronoles ; 
that  he  owns  ten  shops  in  Moscow,  and  some 
in  Petersburg;  and  tliat  while  he  ate  black 
bread  and  herring,  he  had  two  extravagant 
sons  at  the  univeiaity,  and  dau^tera  accom- 
plished in  all  the  graces  at  a  Russian  education, 
enjoying  hones,  equipages,  and  a  grand  house. 
Such  instances  of  wealth  aocumulated  by  fru- 
gality and  extortion,  are  not  rare  unong  the  B.US- 


InTola  I  sswthe  nanal  abundance  of  dinrches 
and  popes  (priests),  barracks  and  lohlLers,  mer- 
chants and  hockateifl,  peasants  in  dirty  aheep- 
skin  ooata,  offioen  ana  gospodins  in  uniform 
driving  in  stylisb  equipages  drawn  b^  fast 
trotters  from  the  steppes,  or  cobs  from  Siberia. 
There  were  ail  fimas  of  Kussian  private  vehicle 
and  puUio  oonveyanoes,  with  two,  three,  or 
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fiiut  broken-winded  bent-kneed  sore-backed  ua- 
cleaoed  hacks  to  each,  and  driven  b^  ragged 
men  in  lon^  grey  coats  of  fe!t,  and  Utile  linta 
four  inches  liigli,  stuck  full  of  the  ends  of  pea- 
cocks' feathers.  Burnt-down  houses  bj  tlie 
dozen  la;  in  ruins  :  the  remains  of  fires. 
There  were  streets  payed  with  boulders,  picked 
into  coofusion  and  left  in  n.  chaos  of  hills  and 
chasms.  The  inns  were,  as  usual,  full  of 
tobacco  -  smoke  and  paved  with  dirt,  alive 
with  tarakans— the  Russian  representatives  of 
the  black  beetle — and  bnsj  with  silent  whis- 
pering groups  of  tea-drinkeis.  But  these  are 
onlj  nie  common  outside  features  of  a  town  in 
the  heart  of  Russia.  Of  Tula  proper,  I  isv  no- 
thiuf  i  mj  time  being  occupied  in  the  care  of  our 
goods  and  repacking  of  our  fcnvejences.  We 
found  it  necessary  to  remove  nil  our  property  to 
our  own  rooms,  and  to  keep  good  watch  over  it. 
We  only  missed  one  pillow,  a  rug,  two  boxes 
of  aardines,  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  until  Harry, 
who  had  been  stormbg  about  the  place  in  search 
of  the  lost  articles,  caught  one  of  thered-shirted 
waiters  coming  out  of  out  room  with  a  bottle 
—  -»—   '-"i   shirt,    which-  proved  to  be  castor- 
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large  dose.  But  when  the  effects  of  the  dose 
began  to  display  themaelres,  the  mnn  declared 
himself  poisoned,  and  was  carried  to  a  hospital 
hard-bj,  while  we  and  our  packa^s  were  placed 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  police. 

Policemen  brought  to  the  inn  slood  Eenliy 
at  the  doors  of  our  rooms,  and  we  were  prisoners 
for  uearty  two  hours,  when  a  doctor  Irom  the 
hospital,  fortunately  for  ns  a  Jolly  Russ,  came 
with  a  captain  of  police.  Whde  the  capttiiri  of 
police  tackled  Harry,  who,  ignorant  of  the  lan- 
guage, answered  "  Da,  do"  {jes,  yes),  to  every- 
thing, I  explained  to  the  doctor  whnt  had  really 
:  happened.  The  wortliy  doctor  having  got  hold  of 
the  oil-bottle,  cried, 

"Bravo!  Poison!  The  most  excellent  medi- 
cine in  phannacy.  Look  here,  captdn.  Tlie 
pig"  (meaning  the  waiter)  "  was  taken  ill  with 
.  cholera,  cramps,  spasms,  vomiting  here — mind 
yon,  here  in  this  room — before  madame  and 
mademoiselle.  They  run  to  the  next  room,  so 
does  my  friend  here,  a  great  English  my  lord. 
What  could  ihey  do  P  Bnt,  sir,  the  case  was 
desperate.  This  gentleman"  (pointing  to  Harry) 
"  is  n  ^nt  doctor,  accompanying  my  lord  and 
his  family  I  there  was  uo  time  to  send  for  me. 
;  What  does  he  do  P  He  opens  his  great  medicine- 
box — look,  there  it  island  gives  the  dyingmou- 
shick  a  great  dose  of  apemicocus  celautacus 
beprecnincos  mosta,  the  best  remedy  in  the 
world  for  cholera.  I  tell  you,  '  Yea  Boch  I'  there 
Don-,  that's  the  truth." 

"But,"  said  the  captain,  "the  nioushick, 
doctor,  how  is  he  ?" 

"Ah!  the  pig!"  (and  here  he  spat  on  the 
ground  in  contempt), "  I  left  the  beast  quite  well 
and  sleeping,  I  will  answer  for  him.  Come, 
captain,  let  us  go.  Poison!  That  is  a  aood 
joke!  Come,  captain.    Safe  journey.   Good-by!" 

The  police  captain  wai  satiaSed,  however  re- 


luctantly. With  two  bottles  of  something  better 
than  castor-oil,  and  a  fee,  which  the  doctor 
mi^ht  or  might  not  divide  with  the  captain,  I 
paid  the  cost  of  Harry's  thoughtlestness.  As 
we  were  about  to  start,  Galen  approached  the 
carriage,  and  took  me  aside. 

"  Terrible  fellow  that  fierce-looking  friend  of 
youis.  He  looks  as  if  he  could  fight  the  ton 
and  eat  up  the  governor-general;  but  tell  bim 
to  '  box'em,'  and  don't  let  him  prescribe  medi- 
cine again  Cor  any  moiishick.  Ko  one  dares 
give  medicine  here  but  the  faculty,  and  yon 
cannot  buy  ariy  but  through  a  certificate  from. 
one  of  our  noble  profession.  When  you  return 
this  way,  rememoer  my  name;  send  for  me. 
Grog,  beef-steak,  box'em,  Palmei-ston !  Ha,  ha! 
Adieu." 

Thus  throwing  his  whole  stock  of  English  into 
his  fina.1  speech,  he  waved  his  farewell,  and  off 
we  started  for  Orel,  the  next  main  point  of  oar 
JQumey. 

We  had  spent  eight  hours  in  Tula,  ao  that  it 
was  eight  at  night  before  we  left,  and  darlc. 
One  of  our  tarantases  had  been  exchanged  for  a 
fresh  one,  the  other  not  being  considered  safe : 
and  in  the  new  vehicle  I  had  put  my  children, 
taking  my  own  post  for  the  night  beside  the 
driver  on  the  box.  All  had  beui  comfbrtablj 
arranged  for  a  long  four  days'  journey  without 
stopping,  except  to  change  horses.  We  had 
proceeded  swiftly  and  eom^rtably  for  six  hours, 
when,  in  leaving  a  small  village  where  we  bad 
changed  for  the  fourtli  time,  and  in  turning  a 
rather  sharp  comer,  my  tarantas  upset  with  a 
smash.  Thanks  to  the  inside  packing  of  piUows 
and  beds,  nubody  was  hurt.  Our  calls  for  help 
brought  the  "starosta"  and  his  man  from  lh« 
station-house,  and  by  their  aid  we  were  enabled 
to  resume  our  journey.  I  should  not  have  men- 
tioned this  small  incident  had  it  not  been  to 


leer  of  the  stables,  but  the  word  has 
extended  sense.  It  is  apptiad  to  all 
s,  bailiffs,  and  chief  men  over  the  pea- 
sant class  in  stables,  hospitals,  farms,  villagcf, 
and  estates.  The  starosta  has  great  influence 
over  the  peasants,  and  should  be  appointed  by 
the  peasants  themselves,  as  was  the  case  in  days 
of  yore  before  the  peasantry  were  serfs.  The 
name  impUes  age  and  experience,  and  in  those 
more  primitive  times  discreet  elders  were  elected 
by  the  peasants,  in  public  meetings  assembled,  to 
represent  them  and  take  care  of  their  interests. 
To  these  starostas  they  rendered  a  willing  sub- 
mission, indeed  they  and  the  sotnicks  {over- 
seers of  a  hundred)  formed  the  only  defences 
of  the  peasant  ugainst  the  baron.  Peter 
the  tireat  found  it  almost  impossible  fuUy  to 
raise  his  taxes  from  the  migratory  j>easantrj, 
who  in  his  day  possessed  the  land.  The  tax- 
gntlierer  could  never  find  the  same  men  twice; 
they  were  gone,  and  new  tenants,  or  no  tenants, 
occupied  the  land.  Peter  made,  therefore,  b 
Law  that  at  a  certain  date  every  peasant  or  cul- 
tivator of  the  ground  was  to  be  a  Gxtnre  on  the 
land  he  was  then  farming,  and  that  land  oolj 
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yna  his.  All  tbat  bectune  aurplns  aoder  this 
arrangement,  the  emperor  appropriated  to  him- 
self. Peter  divided  the  country  into  govern- 
meets  or  districts ;  appointed  a  goeemor  in  the 
principal  town  of  each,  giving  him  aoldiers, 
police,  and  all  the  machinery  of  command.  He 
then  established  a  poll-tax,  and,  giving  to  the 
progenitors  of  the  present  baions,  gtanta  of  land 
m  these  districts,  made  fitm  responsible  for  the 

J'eariy  payment  of  this  tai.  The  government 
ooked  to  the  bFirona  for  it ;  and  they,  backed  b^ 
the  military  power  of  the  governor,  ieried  it. 
from  the  peasants.  In  the  disputes  arising  out 
of  this  mrangement,  the  starosta  represented  the 
people,  and  he  was  chosen  by  them  for  this  pur- 
pose, amongst  others.  Tbey  were  not  then 
serfs,  but  the  levying  of  these  taxes  in  course 
of  time  furnished  the  baroos  with  an  escitse  for 
enslaving  tliem.  Peasants  who  could  not,  or  who 
would  not,  pay,  had  their  land  taken  from  tl^em, 
and  weie  forced  to  work  the  land  belonging  to 
the  baron.  The  barons,  haviag  to  pay  for  all, 
introduced  compulsory  labour,  more  or  less  to 
meet  their  difficulty;  und  the  peaaants,  being 
ignorant  and  priest-ridden,  were  easily  robbed  of 
tleir  lands  and  rights  by  their  self-constituted 
tax-collecting  rassters.  Thus  it  was  that,  in 
course  of  time,  they  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
property  of  these  men,  and  were  bonglit  and 
sole!  with  the  land,  as  beasts  of  burden.  The 
government  connived  at  all  this. 

So  long  as  the  tax  was  paid  on  each  soul,  all 
was  right,  and  the  passport  gave  means  of  de- 
termining the  numbers  upon  each  estate  and  vil- 
lage, la  this  way  have  the  barons  gradually,  and 
surely,  appropriated  to  themselves  the  land,  la- 
bour, property,  and  persons,  of  the  peasantry. 
And,  tiib  being  the  case,  instead  of  calling  the 
new  edict  an  emancipation  of  serfs,  it  ought 
strictly  to  be  called  a  restoration  of  the  peasants' 
,    rights. 

Bat  the  atarosta,  while  tliiacliange  was  taking 

!    place,  was  not  what  he  was  first  designed  to  be — 

I    the  peasants'  delegate.     He  bos  become  a  tool  in 

!    the  bands  of  the  Iwronand  thestewards:  chosen 

;    not  tor  bis  age  and eiperienoe,bnt more  frequently 

,    becaose  of  a  certain  kind  of  superior  intelligence, 

I    and  sometimes  for  a  scrupulous  devotion  to  his 

masters.     Now,  if  the  steward  be  a  bad  one,  the 

I    starostamust be bad,becansehe is  theesponent of 

[    the  steward's  will.  Woe  to  the  poor  peasant  when 

'.    thisis  the  case!    The  starosta  knows  intimately 

I    the  domestic  history,  feelings,  and  conduct,  of 

I    everjr  serf  on  in  estate;  be  pairs  the  young  for 

I    marriage  (not  often   compelling  them   against 

tlieir  inclination),  and  takes  them  before  the 

I    baron  or  steward  for  his  sanotion.    He  selects 

I    the  conscripts  for  the  army :  those  who  are  to 

be  sent  out  oa  "obrok:"  and  those  who  are  to 

stay  at  home.    He  has  the  appointment  of  the 

differeot  gangs  of  labourers  on  the  estate,  and 

it  is  be  who,  either  with  his  own  hand  or  b^  de- 

patj,  punishes  the  serfs  for  real  or  imaginary 

i    mults.     In  plain  terms,  lie  ia  the  siave-drirer  of 

'    the  American  plantations,  with  this  very  material 

I    difrercnce.tbaL  he  is  invariahlja  serf  himself:  one 

[    of  the  class  over  which  be  is  placed;  often,  there- 


fore, it  will  liappen  that  be  hates  the  steward,  who 
IS  generally  a  German,  and  quietly  coutrives  with 
the  other  serfs  to  thwart  the  steward's  plans. 
Many  tales  are  told  of  dreadful  acts  committed 
by  serfs,  at  the  instigation  of  the  starosta,  when 
goaded  to  madness  by  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of 
stewards.  I  could  tell  some  of  liese  tides  of 
horror,  but  wbj  rake  up  the  memorv  of  past 
atrocities,  wlien  tlie  whole  system  is  doomed  to 
destruction  by  the  late  emancipation  edict  ? — one 
of  those  courageous  acts  fortbe  advance  of  civili- 
sation by  which  Alexander  the  Second  will  be 
honoured,  centuries  hence,  whatever  may  be  said 
in  hia  own  time  by  carping  politidana.  When 
this  edict  comes  into  force  tne  starosta's  oceu-  , 
pation  ia  gone. 
The  storosta  who  had  eome  to  oor  aasist- 
ice  imagined  that  mj  veamshick  was  drunk, 
I,  without  more  ado,  lie  began  to  kick  and 
beat  the  poor  man  in  a  most  brutal  manner. 
Not  content  with  bis  own  blows,  he  caused 
two  of  liis  satelhtes  to  aid  in  the  kicking 
and  beating.  The  poor  man,  notwitbatanding 
our  continual  rcmonstronoes,  was  kicked,  beatea 
with  a  stick,  slapped  in  tbc  face,  and  bore 
it  all  without  saving  a  word.  Abuse  and 
blows  rained  on  bim,  until  my  friend  Harry 
could  stand  it  no  longer.  His  English  love  of 
fair  play  was  scandalised  at  seeing  one  man 
thus  beaten  by  three,  and,  had  I  not  restrained 
liim,  he  would  soou  have  made  short  work  of 
tlie  starosta  and  his  gang.  Sni  the  hindrance 
of  a  police  difficultj  could  not  be  risked.  We 
waited,  tbcKfore,  impatiently  until  the  men 
were  tired  of  knocking  the  poor  driver  about. 
He  was  then  sent  back  to  the  stables,  and  a  boy 
of  twelve  years,  or  rather  less,  was  put  in  hia 
place  on  the  box.  Against  this  proceeding  I 
strongly  protested,  for  I  thought  tlie  exchange 
much  for  the  worse.  Remonstrance,  however, 
bad  no  eBect.  T!ie  starosta  assured  me  that  he 
hod  not  in  all  his  gang  a  better  driver  than  the 
boy ;  besides,  he  was  brother  to  the  pig  who  had 
OTcrtumed  ns ;  and  as  the  horses  uSonged  to 
them — or  rather  to  their  master — they  mnat  be 
driven  back  bj  one  of  them  to  the  station  whence 
they  came.  So,  to  the  very  tender  mercies  of 
the  boy  we  were  committed  until  daybreak. 
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"Twootherthio»es,ofthe  names  of  M'Keniie 

and  Holmes,  were  captured  last  evening  by  oar 
patriotic  fellow-citiiena,  tho  members  of  the  V.C. 
(Vigilance  CommitteeJ."  Tliis  Iread  in  the  Alta 
California,  on  a  certain  morning  ten  years  ago. 
Too  well  1  knew  the  interpretation  of  this  para- 
graph. Two  more  wretched  creatures,  arrested 
perliaps  for  comparatively  venial  crimes,  were 
about  to  be  imprisoned,  tortured,  and  finally 

Eut  to  death,  by  a  merciless  body  of  men,  who 
Bving  taken  all  power  out  of  the  hands  of  an 
effete  police,  perpetrated  nnlieard-of  horrors 
under  the  sole  authority  of  Judge  Lynch,  I 
need  not  say  thnt  to  me,  as  to  all  English  resi- 
dents in  3an  Francisco,  the  American  institu- 
tion of  "  lynching"  wmi  revolting.    It  waa  nn- 
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doul>tedlj  troE,  tb»t  before  the  T.C.  was  or- 
gnnised,  tbeft  was  oaual  mi  moidet  common. 
Nearly  ever?  moraiDg,  corpses  of  men  killed  in 
ilie  dark  b;  slun^  aliot  were  found  in  tbeatreets. 
I,  like  otiieis,  had  had  mora  liian  one  escape 
from  sucb  ssaassinaliiiin,  and  I  owe  mj  life  pro- 
bably  to  tbe  possession  of  a  feeble-minded  pistol, 
wbicb,  though  declining  to  go  oS  abore  once  in 
six  times,  l^  a  bigblj-bomiahed  burel,  easilf 
seen;  imd  a  uois;  lock,  easilj  heard;  whicii 
wesfion  X  alwajs  cocked  and  bandied  oaten' 
tatioufily  when  passing  dai^rous  cornera  at 
night,  on  my  way  home  to  Happy  Valley,  It  is 
al&o  true  tuat  tae  polioa  were  thonsbt  to  be 
udets  and  abettors  of  crime.  But  oetter— a 
thousand  times  better— even  this,  tban  the  open 
day  murdering  by  the  "  Yigilsnce,"  wlio  nad 
gone  on  from  one  eicess  to  another,  until  some 
of  its  more  sanguinaty  memben  openly  an- 
nounced their  intention  to  bang  any  one,  eren 
for  tbe  tbeft  of  a.  "  ted  cent,"  or,  aa  we  shonld 
say  at  home,  of  a  brass  fai'tliing. 

Tct  on  the  evening  of  tbe  day  on  which  I 
read  the  before  cited  paiagraiib,  I  enterad  my- 
self as  a  member  of  the  Vigikuce  Committee ! 
Yes.  Inconaisteut  as  tbe  act  may  seem,  con- 
sidering my  opinion  of  that  body,  I  not  only 
joined  it,  out  also  persuaded  a'  ^d  friend 
of  mice  to  do  tbe  same.  His  christian  name 
was  "Dave."  He  was  a  stalwart  hunter  from 
ToLSB,  who,  if  be  had  bad  bniaa  in  proportion 
to  his  inches,  wouldhavB  beanaprodifg;  but  as 
he  iisdn't,  be  wasn't. 

Our  committee  consisted  of  several  hundred 
men,  well  armed,  who  were  compelled  each  to 
take  bis  turn  of  duty  when,  it  came  round,  and 
fulfil  to  the  letter  the  orders  of  the  "  akught^ 
majoritv,"  Tliey  wet«  chiefly  American  rest- 
denis  of  San  Francisco,  and  woe  popularly  sup- 
posed lo  be  tbe  most  well-to-do  and  respectable 
merchants  in  tbe  city.  We,  that  is  my  friend 
Dave  and  I,  enterad  the  premises  of  the  V.C- 
with  considerable  cariosity,  and  found  tiiem  to 
consist  of  a  large  wooden  building  of  two 
storiea,  wluch  had  formstly  been  a  store.  Bu- 
siness was  traosacted  in  Uie  top  story :  a  long 
□aked-looking  room,  with  two  doors  at  the  froi^ 
instead  of  windows,  over  which  wera  placed  out- 
side, a  couple  of  small  cianes  fitted  with  pul- 
leys and  ropes,  formerly  used  to  hoist  goods  out 
of  the  street.  They  were  now  used  to  hoist  men 
into  auulber  world.  In  a  word,  they  weM  tbe 
ready-to-baod  gallows  of  the  Vigihuice  Com- 
mtltec.  At  the  end  of  the  roem  opporate  these 
doors,  was  a  post  to  which  were  then  chained 
two  Diiserable  objects,  the  priscraers  Holmes  and 
AL'Kenzie.  Six  armed  men,  regularly  reliefed, 
kept  guard  over  tbem  nif^t  and  day. 

A  few  days  passed  away,  during  which,  as 
usual,  "sensation"  articles  on  the  "new" 
prisoners  appeared  in  tiie  papers,  which  were 
esgetly  resd  by  the  public.  In  fact,  otier 
aiiiusemeuts  being  fearfully  expensive,  the  pnb- 
lie— that  is,  tbe  American  element  of  it — owed 
at  that  period  its  chief  and  cheapest  excitement 
to  the  euterprising  operations  of  the  V,C.  If 
the  men  of  oibet  nations  did  sot  relish  this  sort 


of  literature,  Uieir  dit^piat  is  partly  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  tbey  wera  called  upon  to 
furnish  the  hangable  material.  But  as  tbe 
V.C.  used  great  delicacy  in  meddling  with  re- 
presentatiTca  of  its  own  nation,  tbe  American 
public  brsakfaated  aheerfnlly,  with  a  "sensa- 
tion" for  relish  at  ten  cents :  that  bein^  the 
price  of  a  morning  paper.  The  confessions  of 
the  prisooeis  were  continued  from  day  to  day, 
and  consisted  chiefly  of  rambling  reminisoencea 
of  hi^way  robberies,  bniglanes,  and  petty 
larcenies.  In  giving  them  to  the  public,  the 
V.C.  had  no  doabt  a  certain  end  in  view,  and 
that  was,  to  exooM  w  palliate  its  own  pro- 
ceedings. 

"But,"  the  reader  may  in^uira,  "weretbeso 
confessions  Talidf"  ''''■  '*■■" 
spectable  ex-member 
tney  wera  aa  vtdid  a*  the  witch  confessions  of 
old  times,  and  as  coufeaaiona  generally  are,  when 
wrung  out  by  tortnra. 

If  I  were  a  hapless  prismer,  not  knowinr 
from  one  minute  to  another  when  a  croel  death 
would  overtaka  me,  and  if,  while  I  lay  in  tbis 
anguish,  a  mob  of  drunken  rowdies  were  in  the 
habit  of  invading;  my  prison  at  all  boms — mid- 
night for  choice — and  putting  a  rope  round  my 
neck,  and  driving  me  about  the  floor,  sweating 
with  bonihie  impreoatious  that  thev  would  there 
and  then,  pnt  me  to  death  if  I  dia  not  confess 
something ;  would  that  be  tcfftare  t  The  V.C. 
did  this  to  their  piisoners,  when  I  and  Dare 
were  present.  At  length,  no  more  confessiona 
were  to  be  got  out  of  tiam.  Their  meaMriesoc 
their  imaginations  foiled.  So  much,  the  worse 
for  lJi*».  "  Nothing  now  remained,"  aa  an  do- 
quent  mociiing  paper  remarked,  "but  for  the 
majesty  of  the  people's  jnstioe  to  assert  itself-" 
In  other  words,  the  prisoners  wera  to  be 
hanged,  and  esecuUon  waa  acoocdingly  oideted 
for  tbe  morrow. 

That  evening  I  secretly  held  "  deep  converse" 
with  a  certain  middle-aged  determioed-looking 
American  gentleman.  Dave  also  was  present, 
and  might  have  held  deep  converse  too  if  he 
liked ;  but  being  in  nowise  deep,  he  didn't. 
Nev^tbeleaa,  he  paid  great  heed  to  what  was 
going  on.  Hera  Is  the  lag  end  of  our  interview. 

"  At  what  time  do  yon  go  on  goard  to- 
night V  asked  the  Detwroiuea  One. 

-"At  ten  o'clock,  and  are  relieved  at  six  in 
tbe  mcKiuDg." 

"Good;  at  two  o'clock  I  shall  be  with  you. 
That  will  give  you  plenty  of  time  for  your  ope- 
rationa.  And  lookee  h^ar,"  added  the  speaker, 
waxing  star  and  stripy  in  h^  accent  aa  hebecuie 


a' 


be  you  do  your  parts,  gentlemi 
as  shooting  I  ^lall  do  mine.  Yes,  air. 
I  guess  they  reokon  up  my  men  pretty  cod- 
sidemble  mean  in.  this  bar  city;  but  if  I 
wasn't  ^oit  of  hands — which  I  am,  dreadful — 
I  want  to  know  whose  got  the  grit  to  work  well 
and  liak  his  skin,  when  bis  salary's  paid  is  city 
scrip  at  seventy-five  coits  discount,  as  ny  poor 
fellows'  sslaries  air  f  Wal,  sir !  I  reokon  a  few 
hours  will  jest  figure  up  whether  tbev  kin  do 
their  duty  or  kin  not.    rm  boood  to  her  tbem 
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pris'zien  this  nigbt  or  die,  saro  u  my  lu 

M'Kaj  was  the  name  of  the  stont  siierifF  of 
]     San  Fronoisco :  "a  good  msa  lud  true,"  as  lie 
'    has  orten  proved  himself.    In  a  ^ord,  I)iive  and 
j     I  had  enrolled  ouraelTes  in  the  ranks  of  the 
''    V.C,  ill  panuaoce  of  a  corert  noderstanding 
I    with  the  sheriff,  which  had  for  ita  express  ob- 
. !  ject  the  rescue  of  those  ni^pp;  prisoners.  We 
!r    should  have  made  the  attempb  sooner,  but  that 
'    until  now  we  had  not  been  able  to  get  ourselves 
detailed  for  ^uard.     In  selecting  Dare  as  my 
comrade  in  this  enterprise,  I  had  not  been  ^idecl 
bj  BUT  great  respect  for  his  intellect — wbioh,  as 
I  hare  hinted,  was  oat  well  dereloped — bat  be- 
cause he  was  the  best^hearted  of  men,  with 
I     unlimited  strength  and  pluck,  and,  above  all, 
'    was  A  mas  who  coaid  be  thorooglil;  depended 
■    on.     Snoh  qoalitiea  were  wanted  for  our  enter- 
.'   prise,  which  was  of  a  ticklish  nature.    The 
I ;    slightest  suspicion  of  oar  purpose  on  the  part  of 
the  V.C.  would  either  doom  us  to  the  gallows, 
I   or  cause  our  immediate  extradition  from  the 


I  ruling  powers.  With  a  sensitive  knowledge  of 
OUT  position,  I  repealed  Dave's  instructions  o»er 
and  over  again  to  him,  before  we  went  on  guard. 

"  Ah'a  me !"  ho  ejaculated,   as   he   listened 

I    ratber  impatien^j,  "if  we'd  onlj  jest  a  score 

of  mountain  boys  from  down  Texas  way  along 

now,  we'd  chaw  up  yon  Vi^lance,  right  away  1" 

I  waa  obliged  to  admmister  a  "  olincber" 
'    upon  this  digression. 

"  Dave,  Imve  jon  got  a  score  of  mountain 
boys  along  F" 

"Wal,  no." 

"  Have  you  got  one  ?" 

Dave  "guessed  he  hadn't.    Wished  he  had," 

"  Then  whaf  a  the  use  of  talking  about  'em  F" 

Waitinr  until  Dave  ceooTered  from  this  poser, 
I  proceeded  :  "Ramanber,  there  will  be  six  of 
'  us  on  guard  to-night.  That's  four  beside  our- 
'  selves,  iin't  itf  Out  of  those  four,  two  are 
neutral.  They  belong  to  a  moderate  party  in 
I  the  V.C,  disgnsted  with  its  doings,  but  not 
'  daring  to  confess  theciselvea  disgusted.  They 
will  not  interfere  with  ns  if  the?  can  keep  auiet 
without  comprominng  themselvea.  So,  there 
remain  only  two  men  point  blank  against  us. 
With  one  of  these  I  am  acquainted ;  ho  is  a  bar- 
keeper much  given  to  dnuns,  and  I  can  engage  to 
make  him 'safe.'  The  fourth  man.  Doctor  Jonah 
Fiak,  is  hardest  to  manage  of  the  whole  tot.  He 
.  is  oue  of  the  chiefs  of  the  V.C.,  has  a  great 
name  for  '  smartness,'  and  though  he,  likewise, 
drinks,  it  takes  an  ianuenjc  quaiutity  of  stuff  to 
shut  hi:  eyes.  So,  Dave,  we  look  to  yon  to  ac- 
count for  this  man." 

"  I'll  give  the  black  snake' etamal  gots  !"  re- 
sponded Dava,  feeling  in  his  boot  for  iiis  bowie. 

"I  tell  you  that  violence  will  never  do,  and  is 
not  to  be  used.  Dave,  your  instructions  are,  to 
engage  the  doctor  at  cards;  he  is  a  great  cam- 
bier,  and,  OS  we  know  you  are  'some  pumpkins' 
at  the  '  mouongahehi'  (namely,  whisk;),  only  con- 
trive to  drink  him  '  blind,'  and  all  will  be  well." 


"  Don't  yon  fear,  squire,"  said  Dave ;  and  wo 
parted  to  make  preparations  for  the  evening. 

Ten  o'clock  came,  Dave  and  I  arrived  at  the 
Vigilance  rooms  separately,  in  order  to  avoid 
suspicion,  and  our  men  were  there  before  ns. 
I  found  time  to  shake  hands  with  Sims  tlic  bar- 
keeper, and  to  exchange  a  significant  look  with 
our  tiro  demi-allies :  a  pair  of  honest-look iog 
storekeepers.  I  then  turned  my  attentjou  to  tlie 
doctor,  and  snrveyed  bim  with  eagerness,  aa  an 
antagonist  with  whom  I  was  about  to  engage  in 
a  duel  of  wits  to  the  death.  He  was  a  tall 
Utby  man,  with  a  tow-forehead  and  small  cruel 
eyes,  but  byno  means  wanting  in  resolution  and 
energy ;  tbcre  was  evidence  of  that  in  bis  high 
cheek-bones  and  massive  lower  jaw. 

"  Well,  gents,"  he  said,  taking  the  initiative, 
"we  muat  be  spry  to-niglit,  and  keep  our  eyes 
skinned.  There's  a  report  that  the  sheriff  has 
said  he  won't  let  as  keep  our  prisoners  nohow. 
Guess  he's  jest  out  there,  Ae  is  I  To-morrow 
niglit  lie  ruav  have  'em  and  welcome,  not  afore; 
no,  sir,  ha !  ha !"  Making  this  crueljest  ring  in 
the  earsofthe  prisoners,  he  laughed  discordantly. 
"  Bj-the-hy,"  he  resumed,  "  have  those  fellows' 
clmin  tilings  been  looked  to  ?" 

"  I  will  see  to  that,"  I  replied ;  and,  hastening 
to  the  prisoners  under  pretence  of  examining 
their  chains,  I  passed  to  each  a  conple  of  smafi 
watch-spring  files  and  a  bottle  of  sweet  oil. 
What  a  look  of  gratitude  those  broken-down 
men  gave  me  in  return !  "  Work  for  your  lives," 
I  whispered  ;   "the  chain  must  be  cut  through 

Returning  to  the  fire  stove,  about  which  the 
guard  was  grouped,  I  found  to  my  vexation 
that  the  dunder-headed  Dave  had  got  hold  of 
Sims  the  bar-keeper,  and  was  making  insane  pro- 
posals of  drink  and  cards  to  him.  He  had  uiis- 
Inkeu  him  for  the  doctor.  "Dave,"  said  I, 
making  my  fingers  and  thumb  nearly  meet  m  the 
brawny  arm  of  the  giant  as  I  slewed  him  round, 
"  tills  is  the  doctor." 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  squire,"  said  Dave,  with  a 
shambling  bow,  rubbing  his  arm. 

Two  hours  passed  away  in  desultory  conver- 
sation, during  wliich  I  plied  tlic  bar-tecper, 
nothing  loth,  with  liquor  from  a  demijohn  of 
"  monongahela,"  always  kept  in  the  rooms  for 
thercfectionof  the  committee,  until  he  was  quite 
stnpified  and  went  to  sleep.  The  two  neutrals 
feigned  to  drink,  as  a  pretext  for  following  bis 
example,  and  Dave,  who  hadnowcontrivedtoget 
on  good  terms  with  the  docDar,  sat  a  little  apart 
witli  bim,  playing-  "old  sledge."  Tlie  prisoners 
couched  in  aa  attitude  of  repose  in  the  obscurity 
of  the  end  of  the  room,  and  no  doubt  worked 
away  with  a  will  at  their  fetters.  All  seemed  to 
bo  going  on  well.  "Two  hours  hence,"  Llhought, 
"  and  the  tliiog  is  done,  without  risk  or  blood- 
shed ;  for  the  doctor — scasoued  vessel  though 
he  is — must  certainly  succumb  before  then,  to 
"  B  innumerable   '  smiles'  with  which  Davo  ia 

fing  him." 

Thus  time  passed  on,  and  from  time  to  time  I 
watched  the  face  of  the  doctor,  rapidly  reddening 
under  tlie  influence  of  his  potations,  as  anxiously 
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Bs  «  pilot  coiUQlts  Mb  campus  to  be  oertftin  of 
hit  baring). 

Suildeul;,  to  mj  unspeakable  n)Drtifici.tioit,  I 
saw  liim,  as  if  he  were  simek  bj  a  Budden  fifter- 
thonglit,  tlirov  down  his  cards,  rise  from  liis  seiit, 
and  walk  with  unequal  steps  towards  the  pri- 
soners, evideutlj  to  inspect  them.  How  if  he 
shoald  discover  their  filed  chains!  It  was  a  mo- 
ment of  intense  suspense  to  me.  But  be  came 
buck  to  bis  seat  again,  apparently  satisBed. 
"Squire,"  said  Dave,  approaching  me  at  this 
juncture,  "  jon  darned  skunk  won't  plaj  n.or 
drink  no  more,  nohow."  I  looked  at  niv  watch. 
To  mT  dismay  it  was  half-past  oae;  Inere  was 
only  lialf  an  hour  to  spare  before  the   sberLff 

The  time  had  coloe  wtien  it  was  neceuarj  to 
plaj  mj  Inst  card. 

"Dave,"  I  whispered,  "thcro  is  only  one 
tiling  to  be  done.  Pick  a  quarrel  with  the  doctor 
and  disable  bim ;  but  remember  yon  must  use  no 
weapons." 

"  All  right,"replied  my  cool  Teiian  partisan ; 
adding,  admiringly,  "  what  smart  head  Qxins  you 
liave  got,  squire,  surely  '.  W)iy  ain't  you  a  land 
jobber  P  You'd  make  a  fortinatit  down  our  way." 

A  few  minutes  after  this,  a  "difficulty"  oc- 
cnrred  between  tlie  late  pair  of  card-players, 
arising  from  a  discussion  on  the  last  game.  It 
ended  in  Dave  pickiiw  up  the  doctor  by  his  waist- 
band, before  he  could  draw  knife  or  pistol,  car- 
rying iiim  iu  spite  of  his  struggles  to  the  door, 
aad  hurling  him  violently  down  stairs.  This 
performatiee  achieved,  1  had  tlie  effrontery  to 
CO  and  pick  up  the  fallen  man,  and  condole  with 
him  on  his  misfortune.  Though  terribly  alioken, 
lie  was  not  seriously  injured.  As  I  uad  fore- 
seen, he  declined  to  f^  up  into  the  room  again, 
but  with  hideous  imprecatioos  against  Dave, 
limped  olT  home. 

Shortly  arter  his  departure,  all  the  gnonls 
were  asleep,  or  shamming  sleep.  Two  o'clock — 
time  np !  To  the  minute,  I  heard  tlie  forcmg 
of  the  lower  door.  Then  I  heard  stealthy 
steps  ascending  the  stairs,  and  suddenly  the 
door  of  our  room  was  sent  in  «ith  a  crash,  and  a 
dozen  policemen  leaped  upon  and  disarmed  us 
before  one  of  us  eould  draw  a  weapon  in  defence. 
The  sheriff  of  San  Jrancisco  then  stood  forth. 

"  U'Keniie  and  Ilolmes,"  he  said,  addressing 
tlieprisoncrs,  "  come  forward '." 

The  persons  addressed  sprao);  to  their  feet. 
Their  ciiaijis  fell  from  them  to  tlie  ground,  and 
they  hastened  towards  the  sheritF,  who  gave  them 
into  the  custody  of  bis  men. 

"And  now,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  turning  to 
us,  "I  wish  you  ^ood  morning.  Tell  your 
committee  that  M'Kay  and  his  men  have  done 
their  duty.  Eriug  on  the  prisoners,  boys,  to  the 
jail;  hunr!" 

Taken  oy  surprise  and  disarmed,  what  were 
we  five  diilconsolate  members  of  the  V.  C.  to 
do  ?  Simply,  all  tjiat  we  could  do,  to  s^ivc  our 
reputations.    This  was  not  much,  and  consisted 


in  msbing  to  the  engine-house  near  at  hand  and 
tolling  the  Vigilance  hell,  never  rung  save  in  cases 
of  eiecutiona  or  fiies.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
whole  city  was  aianned,  and  turned  out.  Scores 
of  holf-drcssed  Vigilance  men,  weapons  in  haud, 
poured  into  the  coram iltce-rocms,  bat  they  came 
too  late.  M'Kay  and  his  party,  having  gained 
the  protection  of  the  jail,  were  safe. 

This  aSair  caused  a  great  sensation.  Never 
before  had  the  V.C.  met  with  such  a  check. 
They  were  furious.  Luckily  for  us  they  did 
not  suspect  treachery,  and  were  satisfied  with 
eipelliog  us  ali  from  their  ranks,  except  the 
doctor,  I  need  not  say  that  to  Dave  and  myself 
this  was  no  calamity. 

I  wish  my  story  ended  happily  here,  Uke  the 
old  story-books.  But,  as  ttese  miserable  de- 
tails are  unfortunately  true,  I  am  compelled 
to  add,  that  the  efforts  made  to  save  the 
prisoners,  eventually  proved  futile,  owing  to 
the  treachery  or  the  carelessness  of  the  poliee. 
The  V.C,  smarting  under  their  defeat,  deter- 
mined to  recapture  their  prisoners,  and  re- 
cover their  lost  prestige,  at  any  haiard.  About 
three  weeks  after  the  niglit  I  have  described,  all 
the  prisoners  of  the  state  jail  were  attentUng 
prayers  in  the  chapel  one  Sunday  aflemoon.  In 
the  midst  of  the  service,  a  forlorn  hope,  sworn  to 
succeed  or  die,  organised  by  the  V.C.,  and  com- 
posed of  some  half-dozen  voung  fellows  nrmed 
to  tbe  teeth,  burst  into  toe  chapel.  As  there 
was,  by  a  susjiicious  ooinoidenee,  only  one  jailer 
present,  they  instantlj  seized  on  U'Kenzie  and 
Holmes,  and  bore  them  away  williout  resist- 
ance. A  light  wa^on  with  a  team  of  six  blood 
horses  was  ready  waiting  in  the  street,  and, 
flinging  their  miserable  victims  Into  it,  the  des- 
peradoes drove  at  full  gallop  through  the  city  to 
the  Vigilance  rooms,  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  distant.  As  the  most  effectual  means  of 
putting  their  prey  beyond  all  chance  of  recap- 
ture, it  was  determined  at  a  hurried  consultation, 
of  the  V.C.  to  hang  the  men  at  once.  And  so,  on 
the  calm  summer  afternoon  of  that  day  sacred 
to  God's  service,  tbe  deep  tones  of  the  Vigi- 
lance bell  tolled  forth  its  deadly  warning. 

Wedged  in  an  immense  crowd,  I  stood  before 
the  committee-rooms,  and  looked  on  at  the 
tragedy  I  had  risked  my  life  to  prevent.  I 
dare  not  give  tbe  details  of  wliat  I  saw. 
Enough  that  the  wretched  creatures  were  put 
to  death  in  the  most  shocking  manner,  and  that 
every  wanton  atrocity  and  shameful  indignity 
that  the  worst  passions  of  man  could  invent 
were  heaped  upon  them. 
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A  STRANGE  STORY. 

BT  THE    ADIHOn  OF    "«r  HOTBL,"    "  BIBSEl,"    &0. 
CHAPTER  LXZr. 

I  FOCKD  Mra.  Aahleigh  waiting  for  me  in  our 
usual  sitting-room.  She  was  in  tears.  Siie  bad 
bwin  to  deapond  of  Lilian's  reooTerj,  and  shB 
uiftcted  me  with  her  own  ^arm.  However,  I 
disguised  mj  participation  io  her  fears,  soothed 
and  sustained  her  as  I  best  could,  and  persuaded 
het  to  retire  to  rest.  I  law  Faber  for  a  few 
minutes  betoro  I  sought  mj  own  chamber.  Ho 
assured  me  that  there  was  no  perceptible  chanse 
for  tlie  worse  iu  Lilian's  physical  state  since  ne 
had  last  seen  me,  and  that  her  mind,  even  within 
the  lost  few  hours,  had  become  decidedly  more 
dear.  He  thought  that,  within  the  next  twentj- 
foui  hours,  the  reason  would  make  a  strong  and 
anccessful  effort  for  complete  recoverj ;  bat  he 
declined  to  haiard  more  than  a  hope  that  the 
effort  would  not  eihanst  the  enfeebled  powt  ' 
the  frame.  He  himself  was  so  in  need  of  e 
hours  of  rest  that  I  ceased  to  harass  him  with 
questions  which  he  could  not  answer,  and  fears 
whioh  he  could  not  appease.  Before  leaving 
him  for  the  night,  I  told  him  brieflv  that  there 
was  a  traveller  in  mj  hut  smitten  b;  a  disease 
which  seemed  to  me  so  grave  that  I  would  ask 
his  opinion  of  the  case,  if  he  could  acoompanj 
me  to  the  Imt  the  next  morning. 

Mjown  thoughts  that  n^ht  were  not  such 
would  suffer  me  to  sleep. 

Before  Margrave's  melaucholv  state  much  . . 
m;r  former  fear  and  abhorrence  ^edawav.  This 
being,  so  eiceptional  that  fane;  might  well  invest 
him  with  preternatural  attributes,  was  now  re* 
duced  b;  human  sufferiog  to  human  sympatlij 
and  comprehension.  Yet  ais  utter  want  of  con- 
science was  still  as  apparent  as  in  his  daj  of 
jojous  animal  spirits.     With  what  hideous  can- 


inestimable  obligation,  and  with  what  insei 
bilitj  to  the  signal  retribution  which  in  most 
tures  would  huve  awakened  remorse  1 

Aud  bv  what  dark  hints  and  confessions  did 
he  seem  to  confirm  the  incredible  memoir  of  Sir 
Philip  Derval !  He  owned  that  he  had  borne 
from  the  corpse  of  Haroun  the  medicament  to 
which  he  ascribed  his  recovery  from  a  state  jet 
more  hopeless  than  that  nnder  which  he  now 
laboured  1    Ue  bad  aUuded,  rapidlj,  obscure];. 


tost 


e  knowledge  at  Ms  command  " 


Andn 


,-,  the  r 


of  his  former  eiistence— bj  what  strange  charm 
did  he  stitl  control  and  confuse  m;  reason! 
And  how  was  it  that  I  feit  mjself  murmuring, 
again  and  egaiu,  "But  what,  after  all,  if  his 
hope  be  no  chimera,  and  if  Nature  do  hide  a 
secret  by  which  I  could  save  the  life  of  my  be- 
loved Lilmnr 

And  again  and  again,  as  that  thonght  would 
force  itself  on  me,  I  rose,  and  crept  to  Lilian'a 
threshold,  listening  to  catch  the  faintest  sound 
ofherbreatliiag.  All  atill,  all  dark !  and  the  great 
physician  douots  whether  recognised  soence 
can  turn  aside  from  her  couch  the  stealthy 
tread  of  death,  while  in  yon  log-hut  one  whose 
malady  recognised  science  could  not  doubt  to 
be  mortal  has  composed  himself  to  sleep  con- 
fident of  life  1  Recognised  science!  recognised 
ignorance  !  The  science  of  to-day  is  "  ~ 
ranee  of  to-morrow  1  Every  ^car  s 
guess  lights  up  a  truth  to  which,  but  the  year 
oefore,  the  schoobnen  of  soiecce  were  as  blinded 
ss  moles. 

"What,  then,"  m^  lips  kept  repeatiug  — 
"  what  if  Nature  do  hide  a  secret  bv  which  the 
life  of  my  life  con  be  saved  F  What  do  we  know 
of  the  secrets  of  Nature  F  What  said  Newton 
himself  of  his  knowledge  f  '  I  am  like  a  child 
picking  up  pebbles  and  shells  on  the  sand,  while 
the  great  ocean  of  Truth  lies  all  undiscovered 
around  me !'  And  did  Newton  himself,  in  the 
ripest  growth  of  his  matchless  intellect,  hold  the 
creed  of  the  alchemists  in  scorn  ?  Had  he  not 
given  to  one  object  of  their  research,  in  the 
transmutation  of  metals,  his  days  and  his 
nights  ?     Is  there  proof  that  he  erer  convinced 


*  "  Besides  the  thm  great  lubJecU  of  Kewton** 
labonn — lb<  flaiional  ealcnlni,  ph}'eical  astnmamj, 
and  optica — a  nay  large  portion  of  his  time,  while 
rerideat  in  bis  college,  wsa  devotod  to  researches  of 
which  Bcareelf  a  trace  remaint.  Alehemj,  wlilch 
had  fudnated  so  many  eager  and  ambiLioiu  minda, 
seemii  Co  have  tempted  Newton  nlth  an  overwlielm- 
Ing  force.  What  theories  be  fDrmed,  vhat  eiperi- 
menta  he  triad.  In  that  laboratory  where,  it  It  said, 
the  Bn  wu  Karcely  exUnguiihRl  for  woeks  toga- 
Cber,  wQI  never  be  known.  It  is  certain  that  no 
success  attended  his  laboun ;  and  Newton  was  not 
a  man— like  Kepler— to  detail  to  the  world  all  the 
hopes  and  diiappointments,  all  the  crudo  and 
myWIcal  fandn,  which  mixed  Ihemsslvcs  up  with 
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ALL  THE  TEAE  EOUKD. 


otiier  greiit  tage,  inferior  onlj  to  Hewtott— tie 

calculating  daubt-weigiier,  Descartes— bad  he 
not  believed  in  tliv  jvt  Bobiw  hope  •t  the  al- 
cliein«t»^telieivd  in  sonu  •ccolt  noetnia  or 
process  Fij  whicli  fiuman  life  could  uttma  to  ttie 
age  of  the  PatiiacohsP"* 


bis  career  of  phanophf.  ....  Mu?  yean 
later  ne  find  Ncirton  id  •ompnlakM  whh  Loata^ 
irilb  reTcrcnce  to  a  niTSterioua  red  urtb  bj  wbicb 
Boyle,  who  th  then  reoentl;  dMd,  bad  a«eit«d 
tbat  be  could  effaet  the  gnnd  dasdemtam  of  mohi- 
plj-ing  gold.  By  this  time,  however,  Newton's  failh 
had  become  eomewhaC  ehakeD  by  the  imutisfHetory 
commanicatioDs  which  ha  bad  hinuelf  tbcrthI  tram 
Boyla  an  the  auttject  of  the  golden  recipe,  though  he 
did  not  abaadoD  the  idea  of  giving  the  experiment  a 
farther  trial  -aa  aoon  as  the  weather  abould  bacoma 
tnltable  tor  fnraaoe  experimeoU," — Qnarterly  E«- 
rleir.  Ko.  itO,  pp.  Itb-t. 

*  Seutbey,  In  hli  Doctor,  toI.  r(.  p.  3,  reports  tte 
convtnation  at  9lr  Kendn  Digby  with  Deseanea, 
in  which  the  great  geonebidaa  aaid,  "That  aa  far 
Mndtring  nun  imaiortal.  It  was  what  be  oould  not 
Tenture  to  promise,  bat  that  he  was  nryannhe 
oonld  prolong  fala  Uf^  to  the  atandard  of  the  patri. 
aicht."  ADdSoaCbay  Bdil*,"thaiSt.Evreinoad,Io 
wboni  Di({tiy  repSJted  tbU,  aayi  that  this  oplnioa  of 
Detcartaa  was  well  known  both  to  hia  frieadi  ia 
Holland  and  in  France.'  By  the  itrcia  Southey 
laya  on  this  heaisaj  evidence,  it  is  clear  that  be  wis 
not  acquainted  wilb  the  works  and  biography  or 
Descartes,  or  he  would  have  gone  to  the  fountain-head 
for  authority  on  Deaeartea'a  opief  ana— via.  Descartes 
Unualf.  It  Is  to  be  wiabed  that  Souths^  had  done 
ao,  for  no  one  mora  than  ha  would  have  appradaled 
the  eiqairitety  candid  and  lovable  catara  of  the 
UlmtrioDs  Frenchman,  and  the  sucerity  with  which 
ha  cherished  In  bia  heart  whatever  doctrine  he 
conceived  in  Ms  nndentandin^  Deu^artas,  wbsae 
knowledge  of  anatomy  waa  oonaidcrsbte,  had  that 
passion  for  the  art  of  medicine  which  i>  almost  io- 
aeparablc  from  the  pnrsnlt  of  natural  philoaopby.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-tour  ho  had  songbt  (in  Qennany) 
to  obtain  initiation  into  the  brotherboad  of  the 
Rosicnioians,  bnt  nnluokdy  eonld  not  discover  any 
member  of  the  society  to  introdnca  htm.  "He 
deaircd,"  aaya  Coosin,  "  to  aaanra  the  health  of  msn, 
diminlBh  his  ills,  extend  his  sxistwea.  He  was 
Urrided  by  tha  rapid  and  almosC  nomBnlary  psssa^ 
ofmao  upon  sarth.  Ha  believed  it  wsa  not,  per- 
lups,  iniposaibla  to  prolong  its  doratioii."  Tbere  ia 
B  bidden  recess  of  gtandsar  in  this  ides,  and  the 
means  proposed  by  Dedcartcs  for  the  execntion  of 
bia  proji.'ct  were  not  leas  grand.  In  bis  Discourse 
on  Heihod,  DMcartas  says,  "If  it  fa  posrible  to 
find  some  means  to  noder  generally  men  more  wise 
and  more  able  tban  they  bare  been  tID  ncnr,  it  It, 
I  believf.  Id  madidne  that  those  meana  rnnst  be 
MBghL  ****  I  am  snre  that  than  is  no  otke,  even  in  the 
medical  profession,  who  will  not  avow  that  all  which 
one  knows  of  the  medical  art  ii  almost  nothing  in 
compari.-on  to  that  wbicb  remaina  to  learn,  and  that 
one  coulil  be  exempted  from  an  iofinity  of  maladiea, 
both  of  body  and  mind,  and  even,  pertiapa,  from  tha 
decrepitude  of  old  age,  if  one  had  snIBcient  lore  of 
their  caoses  and  of  all  the  remedies  which  oati 
provides  for  them.  TtMrefoce,  having  du^ 
emploji  ait  v^  If/ii  ia  tit  nteofdi  <^  a 


n  oasb  infaUiliii,  m  '"     ' 
■utllni-      - 


u  ncA  lint  oiu 
I    jfnd  it,  if  one  la  lut  Llndared  prematiuely  by  the 
h      bravitf  of  lib  cc  by  tbe  debus  of ' —   ■" 


In  tbottghla  like  these  the  night  woi«  %Mtij, 
the  mounMatns  that  stieemea  throneU  m; 
window  ligtiting  19  tke  spaciova  eolitiMea  be- 
joad — mMd  and  creek,  f orestJaad,  mountainrtop 
— ajidthe  silence  without  hroleoby  the  wild  crj 
of  the  aqtltt-hawk  and  Die  sibilant  melancholj 
dirge  of  the  shining  chrjsococji ;  • — bird  that 
>eiei  sio^bvi  at  night,  and  otMtinatelj  haunts 
the  roofs  of  the  sick  and  djing,  ominoits  of  woe 
■nf^  death. 

£at  up  sprang  the  son,  and,  chasing  theae 
gloomj  sounds,  oulboiet  the  wonderful  ohonu 
of  Australian  groves,  the  great  king-flsber  open- 
ing the  jocuBa  melodiooa  babble  with  the  g^ 
of  his  soont  Uark. 

And  now  I  heard  Paber's  step  in  Idlian's 
room— heard,  throng  the  door,  her  aoft  voice, 
tboogh  I  could  not  distinguish  the  words-  It 
was  not  loog  before  I  saw  the  kind  shfsieiaa 
standing  at,  the  threabold  of  ni;  chsoioer.  He 
pressed  his  finger  to  hia  lu^,  aod  made  rae  a  sign 
to  follow  hiin.  I  obeyed,  with  noiseless  tread 
and  stifled  breathing.  He  waited  me  in  the 
garden  under  tha  flowering  acacias,  passed  Iiii 
arm  in  mine,  and  drew  me  into  Uie  open  pas- 
ture-land. 

"  Compoae  jooraelf,"  he  then  aaid ;  "  I  bring 
vou  tidings  both  of  gladness  and  of  feat.  Tour 
Liliaa's  mind  ia  restored :  even  the  memories 
nhieli  had  been  swept  awa;  by  the  fever  thai 
{ollowed  her  return  to  her  home  in  L are 


eoRddar  tiiat  tbnn  is  no  batttr  ranedy  against  Ooee 
two  blndraaoea  than  to  commaniealalUthfnlly  to  the 
pablio  Ibe  liule  1  have  found,"  he  (Diseonra  da 
la  H&hoda,  voL  i.  CEaviee  de  Daacartaa,  Coaaiii's 
edition.)  And  again,  in  his  Compondanea  (vol. 
ia-  p.  3«),  he  laye,  "  The  ooniervalion  of  health 
has  been  alwaya  the  principal  ott}ect  of  my  studies^ 
and  I  have  no  doabl  that  there  ia  a  means  of  ac- 
quiring mnch  knowledge  hmching  medicine  wbEch, 
up  to  this  time,  is  ignr^ed.'  He  then  gefen  to  his 
meditated  Treatiae  on  Animala  as  only  an  eatmnoe 
upon  that  knowledge.  Bnt  whatava  steteta  Deeeartea 
may  hare  tbavght  to  discover  they  are  not  made 
known  to  the  public  acaodlng  tobfa  promise.  And 
b  a  letter  to  U.  Cbanut,  written  IGIG  (four  yean 
befote  be  died},  be  says  Ingenuonsly, "  I  will  tell  yon 
in  confidence  tbat  the  notion,  anch  as  it  is,  which  I 
bave  endearonred  to  acquire  in  physical  philosophy, 
has  greatly  assisted  ma  to  establish  certain  foauda- 
tions  for  moral  phileaophy;  andthatlam  moneasity 
■atisfled  upon  ttab  pdat  tiian  I  am  nt  many  others 
tm^ag  BMdMse,  to  which  I  have,  neverthelesa, 
devoted  BBdi  taore  daM.  So  that"  (adds  the  gmd 
thinkar  with  a  palhatle  Doblaoeaa)— "io  that,  ns- 
Kaod  qj^nfa^  tt*  Mam*  (0  ;iraaPM  lift,  /  iaM./iwMf 
tmii4lnr  goad,  mare  tatf  and  rnanmrt,  vtidt  u — aol 
lo^eor  daali." 

*  Chryaococyx  Inddni — viz.  the  bird  popalatly 
called  the  ahming,  or  bronied  cnckoa.  "  Iti  note  ia 
an  exceedingly  melancholy  whistle,  lieatd  at  night, 
when  It  is  very  annoying  to  any  aick  or  nervous 
person  who  may  bo  inclined  to  tleep.  I  have  known 
many  Instances  where  the  Mid  baa  been  perched  on 
a  bea  ta  the  vieWty  of  the  room  of  an  invalid  utter, 
hig  Ita  mooafiil  notae,  and  it  w«i  «^  with  tha 
grertest  difleohy  Oat  it  coaU  ba  diatedged  from  its 
pssitiea."— Dr.  Banitett'a  Q«litrtDgs  tl  a  Haloralist 
UAi       •    ■ 


A  STRAK6B  STOBIT. 
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to  Bee  JOB,  to  Sess  jan  for  all  yoor 
votion,  70ur{;MiaiHis,gTeBt4ieaitadIoTe;  but  I 
forbid  such  utfetfiew  now.  I£  in  k  lew  boon, 
ilie  beeoBM  either  deeidedl;  stronger  or  de- 
cidedly roore  enfeebled,  jcnt  ahsU  be  summoned 
to  her  side.  Svem  it  you  are  oondeauiBd  to  a 
loBB  for  which  the  sole  oonsoktloQ  mnst  be 
placed  in  thfl  bfe  hereafter,  you  ehall  b»vr,  at 
feest,  the  Iwt  mortal  commuBe  of  leal  wittt 
sodL  Connie— «onMge !  You  are  man !  Bear 
as  maa  what  yon  bave  M  of  t«a  hid  other  moB 
■ubmit  to  Mtdare." 

I  had  flung  myself  oa  the  j^nxind — writhing 
worm  that  bad  uo  home  but  oh  earth!  Man, 
iodeed !  Man !  All,  at  that  moment,  I  took 
from  manhood  was  its  aeute  iensilMlity  to  lof  e 
and  to  anguiahl 

But  after  aU  inch  partnjsma  of  mortal  pain, 
there  comes  &  ttranf^  laU.  Thoughtits^  halts, 
like  the  still  hush  of  water  between  two  d»- 
sceadiug  torrents.  I  rose  in  a  caka,  whi^ 
Faber  might  well  mistake  fee  fortitude. 

"Well,"  I  said,  quietly,  "fulfil  yonr  promise. 
if  Lilian  is  to  pass  away  from  ma,  1  ahaU  aee 
her,  it  least,  M^in;  no  wall,  yon  tell  me,  be- 
tween OUT  muuM :  mind  to  aind  onoe  more- 

"  Allen,"  said  Faber,  moumFollf  and  sofLl'i 
"  why  (k>  you  slian  to  repeat  my  voids— soiil  i 
soulE" 

"  Ay,  ay — I  imderstftnd.  Those  words  mean 
that  you  have  resigned  all  ho^  that  lilian'a 
life  will  linger  here,  when  her  m^  eomes  bask 
in  foil  oonsoiousness ;  I  know  weU  that  last 
lightning  flash  and  the  daiknaas  which  swaUowa 
it  op !" 

"  You  exaggerate  my  fean.    I  bare  not 
signed  the  bope  that  Xilian  will  surriTO 
struegle  throogh  vhieU  she  is  passing,  but  it 
would  bs  cruel  to  deceive  yon — my  hojii 
weaker  than  it  was." 

"  Ay,  ay.  AgMO,  I  uaderstaBd !  Your  scienoe 
is  in  fault^it  desponds.  Its  last  trust  is  in  the 
wonderful  resources  of  Nattira— the  Titality 
stored  iu  the  young  ?" 

"  You  boTe  said :  Those  resouroes  of  Nature 
an  wondrous.  Tlio  vitality  of  yoath  is  a  Ibuu- 
tain  springing  up  from  the  deeps  out  of  sight, 
wheu,  a  moment  before,  we  had  measured  the 
drops  oosing  out  from  the  sands,  and  thought 
that  the  well  was  oihausted." 

"Come  with  me — come.  I  told  yon  of  an- 
other snSerer  yonder.  I  want  yonr  opinion  of 
his  case.  But  can  you  ba  spared  a  few  miiHites 
from  Lilian's  side  f 

"Yea;  I  left  her  asleep.  What  is  the  case 
that  perplexes  your  eye  of  physician,  which  ia 
usnally  keener  than  mine,  despite  all  the  length 
of  my  practice  ?" 

"The  sufferer  is  young  —  his  organisation 
r«e  in  its  yigour.  He  bss  gone  through  and 
survived  assaults  upon  life  uat  are  commonly 
EitaLUia  Bysteoi  has  been  poisooed  by  the  fangs 
ofaTenoroousasp,  and  shattered  by  tiw  blast  of 
the  plague.  These  alone.  I  believe,  would  not 
suffice  to  destroy  him.    But  iie  is  oae  who  has 


■btong  dread  of  death.  And  while  the  hemrt 
was  thus  tangnid  and  feeble,  it  has  been  gnawed 
b;  einoti<ma  of  hope  or  of  fear.  I  suspect 
that  he  is  dyii^,  not  from  the  bita  of  the  reptile, 
not  from  the  taint  of  tbe  pestilence,  bat  from 
the  hope  and  the  fear  that  have  overtasked  the 
heart's  functions.    Judge  for  yourself." 

We  wwe  now  at  the  door  of  the  hat.     I 

unlocked  it :  we  Nitersd.  Margrave  had  quitted 

las  bed,  and  was  paotag  the  room  slowly.    His 

was  less  feeble ;   lus    oauntenaoee    len 

lid  than  on  the  previoos  evening. 

I  submitted  Himself  to  f  sber's  questsanine 

with  a  quiet  indifference,  and  evidently  owM 

nothing  for  any  opinion  wbioh  the  great  phyai- 


ith  a  grave  smile,  "  1  ses  that  my  adviee  wiU 
have  little  wei^  with  you ;  such  as  it  ia,  at 
least leBectonit.  TheoonclusioDS  towhioh-yonr 
arrived  in  bis  view  of  your  case,  snd  whieh 
be  oooQded  to  me,  ace,  is  my  hombla  jodgmen^ 
conect.  1  hsve  no  doubt  tbst  the  great 
orgen  of  the  heart  is  invdved  in  ths  cause  of 
your  auffeiii^;  bat  the  heart  is  a  noble  and 
miich-enduring  organ.  I  iiwe  known  men,  in 
whom  it  has  been  more  severelv  and  un- 
eqaivooally  aSeoted  with  disease  taan  it  is  in 
you,  live  on  for  manjyears,  and  ultimately  die  of 
some  othar  disorder.  £nt  then  life  was  held, 
as  yours  must  be  held,  upon  one  condition — 
repose.  I  enjoin  yon  to  sMtain  from  all  violent 
action ;  to  shun  all  exoiteuents  that  cause 
moral  distucbaace.  Yonanyoong;  wonldvon 
live  cm,  you  must  liv*  aa  the  old.  Uore  tttan 
this— it  is  my  duty  to  warn  yon  that  your 
tennre  on  etrth  is  very  pracaiioos ;  yon  may  at. 
tain  to  many  years ;  you  may  be  suddenly  called 
hence  to-«omiw.  'Che  best  mode  to  regard  this 
uneertainty,  with  the  calm  in  which  is  yonr  only 
chance  of  loag  life,  is  so  to  arrange  all  your 
worldly  affairs,  and  so  to  discipline  all  your  buman 
anxieties,  as  to  (eel  always  prepared  for  the 
summons  that  may  come  without  warning.  For 
the  rest,  quit  this  climate  as  soon  as  you  oan^ 
it  is  the  climate  in  which  tbe  blood  aonisee  too 
qaieklv  for  oae  who  should  shnn  all  excitement. 
Seek  the  most  equable  atmosphere — choose  the 
most  tranquil  pursuits — and  Fenwiok,  himself, 
in  his  msgnifioeot  prids  of  stature  and  strength, 
may  be  nearer  tbe  grave  than  yon  are." 

"  Yow  opinioB  coinoidea  with  that  I  have 
just  heard  F'  asked  Man^ratra,  tnntiBg  to  me. 

"  Li  much — yes," 
It  is  mere  favonrable  than  I  ^ould  have 
supposed.  I  am  br  &ob  disdaining  the  advice 
to  kindly  off»ed.  Permit  me,  in  inm,  two  or 
three  questions.  Dr.  Faber.  Do  yon  prescribe 
to  me  no  drugs  &om  your  [dtarmaeopizia  ?" 

"  Drugs  may  palliate  main  sufferings  iom- 
dental  to  organic  disease ;  bat  drags  cannot 
reach  oiganie  disease  itself." 

"  Do  you  believe  that,  even  iriiere  disease  is 
plainly  oi^aaio.  Nature  herseir  has  no  alterative 
and  reparative  powsr^i  bv  which  the  organ  a 
sailed  may  rocnvec  itself  r' 

"  A  few  exceptioaal  tnstauaea  of  anek  foraet 
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in  nature  ne  npon  record  ;  bitt  we  must  go  bj 
general  InwB,  aiid  not  bj  exceptions." 

"  Have  yon  never  known  instsnces,  do  yoa 
not  at  tliis  moment  know  one,  in  which  a  pa- 
tient whose  malady  baffles  the  doctor's  bIuU, 
imagines  or  dreams  of  a  remedy  F  Callit  a  whim 
if  yon  please,  learned  sir;  do  you  not  listen  to 


Faber  changed  countenance,  and  even  started. 
Mwnave  watched  him,  and  laughed. 

"You  grant  that  there  are  such  eases,  in 
which  the  patient  gives  the  law  to  the  physician. 
Kow,  apply  your  eiperience  to  my  case.  Sup- 
pose some  strange  lancy  had  seized  upon  my 
imagination— that  is  the  doctor's  cant  word  for 
all  phenomena  tiiat  we  call  exceptional — some 
strange  fanoy  that  I  had  thought  of  a  cure  for 
tills  aisease  tor  which  yon  have  no  drugs  ;  and 
suppose  this  fancy  of  mine  to  be  so  strong,  bo 
vivid,  that  to  deny  me  its  gratlRcation  would 
produce  the  very  emotion  from  which  yon  warn 
me  as  fatal—storm  the  heart,  that  von  wonld 
soothe  to  repose,  by  the  passions  oi  rage  and 
despair — would  you,  as  my  trusted  physician, 
concede  or  deny  me  my  whim  F" 

"  Can  you  ask  ?  I  ^ould  grant  it  at  once,  if 
I  bad  no  reason  to  know  that  the  thing  which 
yon  fancied  was  harmful," 

"  Good   man  and  wise  doctor.      I  have 
other  question  to  ask.     I  thank  yon." 

Faber  looked  hard  on  the  young  wan  face, 
over  whicli  played  a  smile  of  triumph  and  ironr; 
then  turned  away  with  an  expression  of  doulit 
and  trouble  on  his  own  noble  countenance,  t 
followed  him  silently  into  the  open  air. 

"  Who  and  what  is  this  visitor  of  yonta  P"  he 
asked,  abruptly. 

"Who  and  what !    I  cannot  tell  you. 

Faber  remained  some  moments  musi 

mutteringalowlyto5iimself,"Tut ;  but  a _ 

coincidence — a  hap-hazard  allusion  to  a  fact 
which  he  coold  not  have  known  1" 

"  Faber,"  said  I,  abmptly,  "can  it  be  that 
Lilian  is  the  patient  in  whose  self-suggested 
remedies  yon  confide  more  than  in  the  va- 
rious learning  at  command  of  your  practised 

"I. 

"  In  the  intervals  of  that  suspense  from  waking 
sense,  which  in  her  is  not  sleep,  nor  yet  alto- 
gether catalepsy,  she  has,  for  the  last  few  days, 
stated  HCcurately  the  precise  moment  in  which 
the  trance— if  I  ma»  so  call  it— would  pass 


instance  the  remedies  so  self-prescribed,  thoegh 
certainly  not  those  which  would  have  occurred 
to  my  mind,  have  proved  efficacious,  Heriapid 
progress  to  reason  I  ascribe  to  the  treatment 
she  herself  ordained  in  her  trance,  without  re- 
membrance of  her  own  su^estions  when  she 
awoke.  I  bad  meant  to  defer  communicating 
these  phenomena  in  the  idiosyncrasy  of  her  case 
until  our  minds  could  more  calmly  inquire  into 
the  process  by  which  ideas — not  apparently  de- 
rived as  your  metaphysical  school  would  derive! 


all  ideas,  from  preconceived  eiperiences-^U 
thus  sometimes  act  like  an  instinct  tm  the 
human  BufFerer,  for  self-preservation,  as  the 
bird  is  directed  to  the  herb  or  the  berry 
which  heals  or  asanages  its  ailments.  We 
know  how  the  mesmerists  would  acconnt  for 
this  phenomenon  of  hygienic  introvision  and 
clairvoyance.  But  here,  there  is  no  mes- 
meriser,  unless  the  patient  can  be  supposed 
to  mesmerise  herself.  Long,  however,  before 
mesmerism  was  heard  of,  medical  history  attests 
examples  in  which  patients  who  baffled  the  nkill 
of  the  ablest  physicians  have  flied  their  fancies  on 
some  remedy  tnat  physiciaiis  would  call  inopera- 
tive for  good  or  for  narm,  and  have  recovered 
by  the  remedies  thus  singularly  self-sngf^ested. 
And  Hippocrates  himself,  if  I  construe  his 
meaning  rightly,  reco^ises  the  powers  for  self- 
cure  which  the  condition  of  trance  will  some- 
times bestow  on  the  sufferer,  *  where'  (says  the 
father  of  our  art)  '  the  sight  being  closed  to  the 
external,  the  soul  more  l^thfully  perceives  the 
affections  of  the  body.'  In  short — I  own  it 
— in  this  instance,  the  skill  of  the  physician 
has  been  a  compliant  obedience  Lo  the  instinct 
called  forth  in  the  patient.  And  the  hopes 
I  have  hitherto  permitted  myself  to  give  yon, 
were  foneded  on  my  experience  that  her  own 
hopes,  conceived  in  trance,  had  never  been 
fallacious  or  exaggerated.  The  simples  that  I 
gathered  for  her  yesterday  she  had  described; 
they  are  not  in  our  herbal.  But  as  they  are 
sometimes  nsed  by  the  natives,  I  haa  the 
curiosity  to  analyse  their  chemical  properties 
shortly  after  I  came  to  the  colony,  and  tbey 
seemed  to  me  as  innocent  as  lime-blossoms. 
They  are  rare  in  this  part  of  Australia,  hut  she 
told  me  where  I  shonia  find  them — a  remote  spot 
which  she  has  certainly  never  visited.  IJaat 
night,  when  yon  saw  me  disturbed,  dejected,  it 
was  because,  for  the  first  time,  the  docility 
with  which  she  had  hitherto  in  her  waking 
state  obeyed  her  own  injunctions  in  the  state 
of  trance,  forsook  me.  She  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  taste  the  decoction  I  had  made  from 
the  herbs  ;  and  if  you  found  me  this  morning 
with  weaker  hopes  than  before,  this  is  the  real 
cause — viz.  that  when  I  visited  her  at  sun- 
rise, she  was  not  in  sleep  but  in  trance,  and  in 
that  trance  she  told  me  that  she  had  nothbg 
i^est  or  reveal ;  that  on  the  complete 
restoration  of  her  senses,  which  was  at  hand, 
the  abnormal  bculties  vouchsafed  to  trance 
would  be  withdrawn.  'As  for  mylire.'shcsaid, 
quietly,  as  if  unconscious  of  our  tempora^  joy 
or  woe  in  the  term  of  its  tenure  here — '  as  fu  my 
life,  your  aid  is  now  idle ;  my  own  vision  ob- 
scure ;  on  my  life  a  dail  and  cold  shadow  is 
resting.  I  cannot  foresee  if  it  will  pass  away. 
When  I  strive  to  look  around,  1  sea  but  mr 

Allen ' " 

And  BO,"  said  I,  mastering  my  emotions, 
bidding  me  hope,  you  did  not  rely  on  your 
I  resources  of  science,  but  on  the  whisper  of 
Mature  in  the  brain  of  your  patient?" 

■■  It  is  BO." 

We  both  remained  silent  some  moments,  and 


A  STRANGE  STOBY. 


then,  Bs  lui  disappMied  within  m;  hawe,  I 
murmured: 

"And  when  she  strives  to  look  beyond  the 
ahadov,  she  sees  oulf  me!  Is  there  some 
prophet-hint  of  Nature  there  also,  direoting  me 
not  to  scorn  the  secret  which  ft  wanderer,  so 
suddeolj  dropped  on  mj  solitnde,  assnies  me 
that  Nature  wUl  sometimes  leTeal  to  her  seeker? 
And  oh,  tiiat  dark  waadereT ;  has  Natnre  a  mu- 
Tel  more  weird  than  himself !" 

CSAFTBK  LEEVL 

I  axKLTiD  through  the  forest  till  noon,  in  tie- 
bate  with  myself,  and  strove  to  shape  m;  wild 
doubts  into  purpose,  before  I  could  nerve  and 
compose  myself  again  to  face  MargntTe  alone. 

I  re-entered  the  hut.  To  my  surnriae,  Mar- 
BTaTB  was  uot  in  the  room  in  wnich  I  bad 
leit  him,  nor  in  that  which  adjoined  it.  I 
ascended  the  stairs  to  tlie  kbd  of  loft  in  wbich 
I  bad  been  accustomed  to  pursue  my  studies, 
but  in  which  I  had  not  set  toot  since  my  alarm 
for  Lilian  had  suspended  my  Ubours.  There  I 
saw  Man>raTe  quietly  seated  before  tiie  manu- 
Acript  of  my  Ambitious  Work,  which  lay  opeu 
on  the  rude  table  just  as  I  had  left  it,  in  the 
midst  of  its  conclutung  sommai^. 

"I  have  taken  the  iioenae  of  former  day^  you 
•ee,"  said  Idorgiave, smiling,  "and  hare  hit  by 
ohajiee  on  a  passage  I  can  understand  without 
effort.    But  why  such  a  waste  of  argument  to 

firovo  a  fact  so  simple  ?  In  man,  as  in  brute, 
ife  once  lost  is  lost  for  ever ;  and  that  ia  why 
life  is  so  precious  to  man." 

I  took  the  book  &om  lus  hand,  and  flung  it 
■side  in  wrath.  His  approval  revolted  me  more 
witli  my  own  theories  than  all  the  argumBntative 
rebukes  of  Faber. 

"And  now,"  I  said,  sternly,  "the  time  has 
«ome  for  the  explanation  you  promised.  Before 
I  can  aid  you  in  any  experiment  that  mar  serve 
to  prolong  your  life,  I  must  know  how  far  that 
life  has  been  a  baleful  and  destroying  influ- 

"  I  have  some  faint  recollection  of  having 
saved  your  life  from  an  imminent  danger,  and  if 
gratitude  were  the  attribute  of  man,  as  it  is  of 
the  dog,  I  should  claim  your  aid  to  save  mine  as 
a  right.  Ask  me  wh^  yon  will.  You  must 
have  seen  enough  of  me  to  know  that  I  do  not 
affect  either  the  virtues  or  vices  of  others.  I 
regard  both  with  so  supreme  an  indifference,  that 
I  believe  I  am  vicious  or  virtuous  unawares.  I 
know  not  if  I  can  explain  what  seemi  to  have 
perplexed  you,  but  if  I  cannot  explain  I  have  no 
intention  to  lie.  Speak ;  I  listen.  We  havetime 
enough  now  before  us." 

So  saying,  he  reclined  back  in  the  obair, 
stretching  out  his  limbs  wearily.  All  round  tliis 
spoilt  darling  of  Material  Nature  the  aids  and 
appliances  of  Intellectual  Scieuce !  Books,  and 
telescopes,  and  crucibles,  with  the  light  of  day 
coming  through  a  luall  ciroular  aperture  in  the 
boarded  casement,  as  I  had  constructed  the 
opening  for  my  experimental  observation  of  the 


my  remembrance  as  if  before  the  actual  Ciye — 
b^utiful  even  in  its  decay,  awful  even  in  iis 
weakness,  mysterious  as  is  Nature  herself  amidst 
alt  the  mechanism  by  which  our  ttmcied  know- 
ledge attempts  to  measure  her  laws  and  analyse 


delayed  my  inquisitive  eager  mind  from  its  imme- 
diate purpose— who  and  what  was  this  creature 
boastinK  of  a  secret  through  which  I  might 
rescue  fiom  deatlt  the  life  of  ner  who  was  my  all 
upon  the  earth  P 

I  gathered  rapidly  and  suoeinotly  toeether  all 
that  I  knew  and  all  that  1  (guessed  of  Margrave's 
existence  and  arts.  I  commenced  from  my  Vision 
in  that  mimic  Golgotha  of  creatures  inferior  to 
man,  close  by  the  scene  of  man's  most  trivial 
and  meaningless  pastime.  I  went  on :  Derval's 
murder ;  the  missing  contents  of  the  casket ; 
the  apparition  seen  by  the  maniac  assassin  guid- 
ing him  to  the  horrid  deed ;  the  luminous 
haunting  Shadow ;  the  positive  charge  in  the 
murdered  man's  memoir  connecting  Maigrave 
with  Louis  Grayle,  qod  accusing  nim  of  the 
murder  of  Haroun;  the  night  in  the  moonlit 
pavilion  at  Derval  Courtj  the  baneful  influence 
on  Lilian ;  the  stru^le  between  me  and  himself 
iu  the  house  by  the  sea-shore ;— The  strange  All 
that  is  told  in  this  Strange  Story. 

But,  wanning  as  I  spoke,  anS  in  a  kind  of 


that  I  was  fairly  face  to  face  with  the 
being  by  whom  my  reason  hod  beenso  perplexed, 
and  my  life  so  tortured,  I  was  restrained  by 
none  o!  the  fears  lest  my  own  fancy  deceived 
me,  with  which  in  his  absence  I  had  striven  to 
reduce  to  natural  causes,  the  portents  of  terror 
and  wonder.  I  stated  plainly,  directly,  the 
beliefs,  tlie  impressions  which  I  had  never  dared 
even  t«  myself  to  own  without  seeking  to  ex- 

f lain  them  away.  Andoomiiigatlastto  aolose, 
said:  "Such  aro  the  evidences  that  seem  to 
me  to  justify  abhorrence  of  the  life  that  you  ask 
me  to  aid  in  prolonging.  Your  own  tale  of  last 
night  but  (HinGnns  them.  And  why  to  me— to 
me — do  you  come  with  wild  entreaties  to 
lengthen  the  life  that  has  blighted  my  ownP 
Uow  did  you  even  learn  the  home  in  which  I 
sought  unavailing  refogeP  How— as  your  hint 
to  Vaber  clearly  revealed — wero  you  aware 
that,  in  yon  house,  where  the  sorrow  is  veiled, 
where  the  groan  is  suppressed,  where  the  foot- 
tread  &lls  ghostlike,  there  struggles  now  be- 
tween life  and  death  mv  heart  s  twin,  my 
world's  Bunshme  F  Ah  I  throngh  my  terror  for 
her,  is  it  a  demon  that  tells  you  how  to  bribe 
my  abhorrence  into  submission,  and  supple  my 
reason  into  use  to  your  ends  P" 

Margrave  had  listened  to  me  throughout  with 
a  flxed  attention,  at  times  with  a  bewildered 
stare,  at  times  with  exclamations  of  surprise, 
hut  not  of  denial.  And  when  I  had  done,  be 
remained  for  some  moments  silent,  seeminsly 
stupified,  passing  his  hand  repeatedly  over  ^is 
brow,  in  the  gesture  so  familiar  to  him  informer 
days. 
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At  leDgth  lie  said,  quietij,  without  erininQg 
an;  sign  either  of  resectmeiit  or  liainiliiition : 

"  In  much  thnt  yaa  tell  me  I  recognise  mj- 
self ;  !□  much  I  am  as  lost  in  amazeitient  as  Ton 
in  wHi  doubt  or  fierce  wrath.  Of  the  effect  that 
jOu  saj  Philip  Derval  prnduoed  on  me  I  bave  no 
recollection.  Ot  hhnself  1  hav*  onlj  this;  that 
he  -stas  mj  foe,  that  he  came  to  England  intent 
on  schemea  to  ahorten  my  h'fe  or  destroj  its  en- 
joyments. Ail  myfaculties  tend  to  self.pi 


willed  to  destroj  my  intended  destroyer.  Did 
my  win  enforce  itself  on  tlie  agent  to  which  it 
was  guided?  Likely  enough.  Be  it  so.  Would 
jou  otame  me  for  slaying  tne  tiger  or  serpent — 
Bot  tythe  naked  hand,  but  by  weapons  that  arm 
it?  But  wiiat  could  tiget  and  serpent  do  more 
agaUMt  me  than  the  man  who  would  rob  mc 
of  hfe?  He  had  his  arts  for  assaott,  I  bad 
mine  for  aelf-defence.  He  was  t«  me  as  the 
tiger  that  creeps  throuch  the  jungle,  or  the 
aerpent  uncoiling  his  [olds  for  thespring.  Deatli 
to  those  whose  life  is  destruction  to  mine,  be 
they  serpent,  or  tiger,  cpt  man!  Deival  perished. 
Tea !  the  spot  in  n-hich  the  maniac  had  buried 
the  casket  loai  rerealed  to  me — no  matter  how ; 
the  contents  of  the  casket  passed  into  my  hands. 
I  coveted  that  possession  because  I  believed  that 
Derral  had  learned  from  Earoun  of  Aleppo  the 
secret  by  which  the  elixir  of  life  is  prepar^,  and 
i  BOpposed  that  some  stores  of  Hie  essence  would 
be  found  in  his  casket.  I  was  deceived ;  not  & 
drop !  "What  I  tbere  tonnd  I  knew  not  how  to 
ose  or  apply,  nor  did  I  care  to  learn.  What  I 
sought  was  not  there.  Sou  see  a  lomrROus 
shadow  of  myself;  it  haunts,  it  aceosts,  it  oom- 
pels  you.  Of  this  I  know  noyjing.  Was  it  the 
emanation  of  my  intense  will  really  producing 
this  spectre  of  myself?  or  was  it  the  tliingor 
your  own  imagination— an  imagination  wmch 
mywill  impressed  and  subjugated?  I  know  not. 
At  the  hours  wheu  my  shadow,  real  or  suin>osed, 
was  with  yoQ,  my  senses  would  have  been  locked 
in  sleep.  It  is  true,  however,  that  I  intensely 
desired  to  learn  Trom  races  always  near  to  man, 
but  concealed  from  his  ereiy-uay  vision,  the 
secret  that  I  believed  Philip  Derval  had  carried 
with  him  to  the  tomb ;  and  from  some  cause  or 
another  I  cannot  now  of  myself  alone,  aa  I  could 
years  ago,  subject  those  races  tc  my -command 
— I  must,  in  that,  act  throurfi  or  witli  the  mind 
of  another.  It  is  true  thati  sought  to  impress 
upon  your  waking  thooghts  the  images  of  th< 


circle,  the  powers  of  the  wand,  which,  in  your 
tninee  or  sleep-walking,  made  vou.  Uie  involuU' 
taiy  agent  of  my  will.  1  know  by  a  dream' 


by  dreams,  more  or  less  vivid,  are  the  TCauits  or 
mv  waking  will  sometimes  divulged  to  n^- 
selF — that  the  spell  had  been  broken,  the  dis- 
covery I  sougiit  not  effected.  All  my  hopes 
were  then  transferred  from  yoDnelf,  the  dull 
votary  of  science,  to  the  girl  whom  I  charmed 
to  my  thraldom'  tlirough  her  love  far  yon,  and 
through  her  dreams  of  a  realm  whicli  the  science 
of  school*  never  enters.  In  hor,  imagination  was 
all  pui'e  and  all  potent,  and  tell  me,  oh,  praotioaJ 


reaaoner,  If  reason  has  ever  tdvanced  one  step 
into  knowledge  eioept  through  that  imn^native 
faculty  which  is  strongest  in  the  wisdom  of 
ipiorance,  and  weakest  in  the  ignorance  of  (he 
wise.  Fonder  this,  and  those  marvels  that  per- 
plex yon  will  cease  to  be  marrellons.  I  pass 
on  to  the  riddle  thnt  parales  ^n  most.  Bj 
Phittp  Derval's  account  I  am,  in  trath,  Lnuia 
QraylerestoTed  to  jonth  by  tlie  elixir, aud,  while 
yet  infirm,  decrepit,  munfcred  Harraui — a  mnn 
of  a  frame  as  athletic  as  yours !  By  acceptbg 
this  notion  you  seem  to  yourself  alone  to  unravel 
the  mystenes  you  ascribe  to  my  life  and  my 

Eowera.  Oh,  wise  philosopher',  oh,  profonnd 
igician!  you  accept  that  notion,  yet  bold  my 
belirf  iu  the  Derviah's  tale  a  chimera!  i  am 
Grayte  made  young  by  the  elixir,  and  yet  the 
elixir  itself  is  a  fable!" 

He  paused  and  laughed,  but  the  laugh  was  no 
longer  even  an  echo  of  its  former  merrioieiit  or 
playfulness — a  sinister  and  teniWe  fciugii,  mock- 
ing, threatening,  malignant. 

Agnin  he  swept  his  hand  over  his  brows  and 
resumed: 

"  la  it  ntit  easier  to  so  accomplished  &  sage  as 
you  lo  believe  thst  tlie  idlers  of  Paris  DaTe 
guessed  the  true  solution  of  that  problem — my 
place  on  this  earth  ?  May  I  not  be  the  love-son 
of  Louis  Gravie  ?  And  when  Haroun  refused 
the  elixir  to  him,  or  he  found  that  his  frame 
was  too  fer  exhausted  for  even  the  elixir  to  re- 
pair oreanio  lesions  of  structure  m  the  worn 
frame  of  cdd  age,  may  he  not  have  indulged  the 
common  illusion  of  Mhcrs,  and  soothed  his 
death-pangs  with  the  thought  that  be  should 
Utc  again  m  his  son  ?  Haroun  is  found  dead  on 
hia  carpet — rumour  swd  strangled.  Wliat  proof 
of  the  truth  of  that  rumour?  Might  he  not 
have  passed  away  in  a  fit?  Will  it  lessen  your 
perplexity  if  I  state  recollections?  They  are 
vague — tliey  often  perplex  myself;  but  so  far 
from  a  wish  to  deceive  yon,  my  desire  is  to 
relnte  them  so  truthfully  that  you  may  aid  me 
to  reduce  tliem  into  more  definite  form." 

His  face  now  became  very  troubled,  the  tone 
of  his  voice  very  irresolute ;  the  face  and  the 
voice  of  a  man  who  is  either  blundering  his 
way  through  an  intricate  falsdiood,  ot  thnragh 
obscure  reminiscences. 

"This  Louis  Grayle!  this  LenisOrayle!  I 
remember  him  well,  as  one  remembers  a  night- 
mare. Whenever  I  look  bani,  before  the  iUneas 
of  which  I  will  presently  speak,  the  image  of 
Louis  Qnyle  returns  to  me.  I  see  myself  with 
him  in  Arrioan  wilds,  commanding  the  fierce 
Abyssinians.  I  see  mys^  with  him  in  l^e  fair 
Persian  valley — lofty,  snow-covered  mountains 
encircling  the  garden  of  roses.  I  see  myself 
with  htm  in  the  hush  of  the  golden  noon,  ro- 
olined  by  the  spray  of  cool  fountains ;  now  lis- 
tening to  cymbals  and  lutes ;  now  aiigui]^ 
with  greybeards  on  Mcrets  bequeathed  by  the 
Chaldees.  With  him,  with  him  n  moonlit 
nitthta,  *te:fdiDg  into  the  sepulohrea  of  mythical 
kings.  I  see  myself  with  liim  iu  the  aisies  of 
dark  caverns,  surrounded  by  awful  ihiipes,  whic^ 
have  no  Bkeneaa  amimgst  the  creatures  of  earth. 


A  STK4N0E  STORY. 


tUboair  a,  uo.]     ^7 


Loiiia  Grayle  I  Louis  Gnyle !  All  hij  earlier 
memories  go  buck  to  LmiU'Gn.jle !  Jkilmj  wts 
and  powers,  all  thai  I  fcave  ksned  of  Uie  lao- 
Riuges  Bpn^eainEaropc,  of  the  aeieuees  taught 
ui  her  Bmiools,  I  owe  to  Looia  Gnyk.  Bat  am 
I  ooe  and  the  same  with  him  I  No.  I  ua  bat 
a  pale  reflexicMi  of  lik  eiant  intoliect.  I  have 
not  B*ra  a  leBaaan  of  us  diildUke  agoniea  of 
BOEnw.  Looii  Qrajle !  He  ataods  apart  from 
me,  ae  a  tock  from  tlie  tree  that  groyn  out  Smn 
its  channs.  Yw,  the  gossip  wae  right ;  I  must 
be  his  son." 

He  leant  hfts  face  on  Iboth  huids,  fookinff  liim- 
self  to  and  fro.    M  length,  witli  a  sigh,  ue  re- 

"  I  rcmonber,  too.  a  loog  and  opiweeNTe 
illiiiesi,  attaaded  vibh  Esc^ing  .pains;  a  Hjinpal 
jonnie;  in  a  weatiKinie  litter,*  the  Jjght  hand 
of  the  woman  Afesha,  so  sad  and  .so  statelj, 
smoothmg  mj  piUov  or  fannine  my  brows.  I 
remember  the  evening  on  whicn  cot  nurse  drew 
the  folds  of  the  litter  aside,  ana  said,  'See 
Aleppo  !  and  the  star  of  thj  buth  shining  orer 
its  walls  I' 


of  its  ominoaa  eje  sent  throsxh  m;  veins — the 
faoe  of  Earoon,  the  Sage  of  Aleppo.  I  remem- 
ber the  veaasl  of  oiyetal  he  bcxe  in  his  hand, 
and  the  blessed  relief  from  mf  pains  that  a  drop 
from  the  essence  which  flasjud  through  the 
oiystel  bestowed !  And  then — aiid  then — I  re- 
member no  more  till  the  night  on  which  Ajesba 
came  to  mj  coucb  and  aaidJ'Rise.' 

"  And  I  TOM,  leaning  on  Iter,  soppcoted  by 
her.  We  went  throngh  dim  narrow  street^ 
fiuutlT  lit  hj  wan  stars,  dietnrbing  the  prowl  c^ 
tlie  aoga,  tliat  slunk  from  the  look  of  that 
woman.  We  come  to  a  solitar;^  boase>  small 
and  low,  and  mv  nnrse  said,  '  Wut.' 

"  She  openea  the  door  and  went  ini  I  seated 
mjself  on  the  threshold.  And  after  a  time  she 
came  out  from  the  house,  and  led  me,  atill  leanLag 
on  her,  into  a  chamber. 

"  A  man  laj,  as  in  sleep,  on  the  carpet,  and 
beside  him  stood  another  man,  whom  I  recog- 
nised as  A^eaha's  special  attendant— an  Indian. 
'Baronn  is  dead,'  said  A;esba.  '  Bearch  fur 
tfaat  which  will  give  thee  new  life.  Thou  lioal 
aeen,  and  wilt  know  it,  not  L' 

"  And  I  put  m;  hand  on  the  breast  of  Haroim 
—for  the  dead  man  was  be— and  drew  from  it 
the  vessel  of  crystal. 

"  Haviitt  dons  so^  tbe  frown  on  bis  marble 
brow  wpalled  me.  I  staggered  back,  and 
swooned  awaj. 

"I  came  to  mj  senses,  recoTered  and  re- 
joicing, miles  afar  from  tbe  city,  the  dawn  red 
on  its  distant  walls.  AycEha  had  tended  me ; 
the  elixir  had  alreod;  realored  ate. 
.  "My  drst  thought,  when  full  eonscioosoess 
came  back  to  me,  rested  on  Louis  Grajk,  for  ha, 
also,  had  been  at  Aleppo.  I  was  but  one  oC  bis 
noaieroHS  train.  He,  too,  was  enfeebled  and 
Buffeiing:  he  had  songlit  the  known  skill  of 
Haroun  for  himself  as  &r  me  j  and  this  womau 
loved  and  bad  tended  Mm  as  she  bad  loied  and 


tended  me.    And  mj  nnrse  told  me  that  he  was 
dead,  and  forbade  me  hencefoEtb  to  breathe  his 

"  We  travelled  on — she  and  I,  and  the  Indian, 
her  aervaut — m;  strength  still  renewed  bj  the 
wondrous  eUur.  No  longer  supported  bj  Jier ; 
wbat  gazelle  ever  loved  through  its  pasture 
with  a  Donnd  more  elastic  than  mine  ? 

"  We  came  to  a  town,  and  m;  nurse  placed 
before  me  a  mirror.  I  did  not  recognise  mTself. 
In  this  town  ws  rested  obscure,  tui  the  letter 
there  reached  me  b;  wbicb  I  learned  that  I  was 
the  offspring  of  love,  aud  enriched  by  the  care 
of  a  father  recently  dead.  Is  it  not  clear  that 
Louie  Qrayle  was  uiis  fatherP" 

"  If  so,  was  the  woman  Ajeslia  voor  mo- 
tier  P' 

"  The  letter  said  that '  m;  mother  had  died 
in  my  infancy.'  Kevertheless,  tbe  core  with 
which  Ayeshabod  tended  me  induced  a  suspicion 
that  made  me  ask  her  the  very  questionyouput. 
She  wept  when  I  asked  her,  and  said  'No,  ou^ 
my  nurse.  And  now  I  needed  a  nurse  no  more.' 
The  day  after  I  xeceired  the  letter  which  an- 
nounced an  inheritanoe  that  allowed  me  to  vie 
with  the  nobles  of  Europe,  this  woman  left  me, 
aud  went  back  to  her  tribe." 

"  Have  you  never  seen  her  since  F" 

Maigrave  hesitated  a  moment,  and  Iben  an- 
swered, though  with  seeming  reluctance,  "  Yes, 
at  Damascus.  Not  many  days  after  I  was  boine 
to  that  city  by  the  sttanjiers,  who  found  me  half- 
dead  on  Ibeir  rood,  I  w^e  one  morning  to  find 
her  by  my  aide.  And  she  said,  'In  joy  and  in 
health  you  did  not  need  me.    I  am  needed 

"Did  you  then  deprive  yourself  of  one  so 
devoted  ?  Yon  have  not  made  this  long  voyage 
—from  Egypt  to  Australia — alone ;  jou,  to 
whom  wealth  gave  no  excuse  for  privation  ?" 

"Thewomancame  with  me;  and  some  chosen 
attendants.    I  engaged  to  ourselves  the  vessel 

"  Where  have  you  left  your  companions  f" 
"By  this  hour,"  answered  Margrave,  "they 
are  in  reach  of  my  Eummons ;  and  when  you  and 
1  have  achieved  the  diacovcry — in  the  results 
of  which  we  shall  share — I  will  exact  no  more 
from  your  aid.  I  trust  all  that  rests  for  my  cure 
to  my  nurse  and  her  swarthy  attendants.  You 
will  aid  me  now,  as  a  matter  of  couraej  the 
physician  whose  counsel  you  needed  to  ^lude 
3'our  own  skill  enjoins  yon  to  obey  mj  whim — 
if  whim  you  still  call  it, — you  will  obey  it,  for  on 
that  whim  rests  yonr  own  sole  hope  of  happiness ; 
—you,  who  can  love — I  love  nothing  but  life. 
Has  my  frank  narrative  solved  all  Uie  doubts 
that  stood  between  jou  aud  me,  in  tbe  great 
stinK-ground  of  an  interest  in  common  F 
'  Solved  all  the  doubts  1  Your  wild  stoij 
but  makes  some  the  darker,  Icavine  others  un- 
touched; the  occult  powers  of  which  you  boast, 
and  some  of  which  Ihave  witnessed  j  your  very 
in&ightinto  my  own  household  sorrows,  into  the 
interest  I  have,  with  yourself  in  the  truth  of  a 

iaith  so  repugcant  to  reason " 

"  Pardon  ut^"inteiiuptedMaigrBveh  with  that 


ALL  THE  YEAX  EOUHD. 


slight  curve  of  the  lip  which  ia  h&ir  smile  and  half 
sneer,  "  if,  in  mj  aecoimt  of  myself,  I  omitted 
\;hat  I  cannot  explain,  andyou  cannot  coDceive: 
let  me  first  aak  how  many  of  the  commonest  ac- 
tions of  the  commonest  men  are  pui^y  inv oluo- 
tAvy  and  wholly  ineiplioable  ?  When,  for  in- 
stance, you  open  your  lips  and  utter  a  sentence, 
jou  hare  not  the  faintest  idea  beforehand  what 
word  will  follow  another ;  when  jou  move  a 
muscle,  can  JOU  tell  me  the  tliought  that  prompts 
to  the  movement  ?  And,  wholly  unable  thus  to 
Siccount  for  your  own  simple  sympathies  between 
impulse  and  act,  do  you  believe  that  there  exists 
a  man  upon  eartli  who  can  read  all  the  riddles 
in  the  heart  and  brain  of  another  P  Is  it  not 
true  tlist  not  one  drop  of  water,  one  atom  of 
matter,  ever  really  touches  another  ?  Between 
each  and  each  there  is  always  a  space,  however 
infinitesimally  small.  How,  then,  could  the 
world  go  on  if  every  man  asked  another  to 
make  his  whole  history  and  being  as  lucid  as 
davli^ht  before  he  would  bny  and  sell  with  him  ? 
All  iiiterchan^  and  alliance  rest  bat  on  this, 
— an  interest  in  common ;— yon  and  I  have  esta- 
blished that  interest.  All  the  rest,  all  you  ask 
more,  is  anperfluoua.  Could  I  answer  each 
doubt  you  would  raise,  still,  whether  the  answer 
should  please  or  revolt  you,  your  reason  would 
come  back  to  the  same  staxting-pomt — vie.  In 
one  definite  proposal  have  we  two  an  intereat  in 
common  P" 

And  again  Hanrave  laughed,  not  in  miith 
but  in  mockery.  The  laugh  and  the  words  that 
preceded  it  were  not  the  laogh  and  the  words  of 
the  young.    Could  it  be  possible  that  Louis 


Grayle 


d  indeed  revived  to  false  youth  in  the 


crafty  even  in  candour,  more  powerful,  more 
concentred.  Aa  we  see  in  our  ordinary  expe- 
rience that  some  infirmity,  threatening  disso- 
lution, brings  forth  more  vividly  the  reminis- 
cences of  early  years,  when  impressions  were 
Tigorouslj  stamped,  so  I  might  have  thought, 
that  as  Mikrgrave  neared  the  tomb,  the  memories 
he  had  retamed  from  his  former  existence  in  a 
being  more  amply  endowed,  more  formidably 
potent,  stru^led  back  to  the  brain,  and  the 
mind  that  had.  lived  in  Louis  Grayle  mored  tbe 
lips  of  the  dying  Margrave. 

"  For  the  powers  and  the  arts  that  it  eijaally 
juziles  your  reason  to  assign  or  deiw  to  me," 
resumed  my  terrible  guest,  "1  will  sav  briefly  but 
this:  they  come  from  faculties  storcil  within  my- 
self,  and  doubtless  condnce  to  my  self-preserva- 
tion— faculties  more  or  less,  perhaps  (so  Van  Hel- 
mont  asserts),  given  to  all  men  though  dormant  in 
most; — vividandactivcinme  because  in  me  self- 
preservation  has  been  and  yet  is  the  strong 
master-passion,  or  instinct ;  and  becnnse  I  have 
been  taught  how  to  use  and  direct  such  faculties 
by  disciplined  teachers ;  some  by  Louis  Grayle, 
the  encnauter;  some  by  my  nurse,  the  singer  of 
charmed  songs.  But  in  much  that  I  will  to 
have  done,  I  know  no  more  than  youneU  haw 


the  agency  acts.  £noagh  for  me  to  will  what 
I  wished,  and  sink  calmly  in  slumber,  sure  that 
tbe  will  would  work  somehow  its  way.  But 
when  I  have  willed  to  know  what,  when  known, 
should  shape  my  own  courses,  1  could  see,  with- 
out aid  from  your  pitiful  telMCopea,  all  objects 
howsoever  afar.  What  wonder  in  that  F  Have  you 
no  learned  puiEle-brain  metaphysicians,  who  tell 
yon  that  space  is  hut  an  idea,  all  this  palpable 
universs  an  idea  in  the  mind  and  no  more! 
Why  am  I  an  enigma  as  dark  as  the  Sibyl's,  and 
your  metaphysicians  as  plain  as  a  honibookP" 
Again  the  sardonic  laugh.  "  £nough  :  let  what 
I  nave  said  obscure  or  enlighten  your  guesses, 
we  come  back  to  the  same  mk  of  union,  which 
binds  man  to  man,  bida  states  arise  &om  the 
duert,  and  foemen  embrace  as  brothers.  I  ueed 

!ou  and  yon  need  me ;  without  your  aid  mv 
ife  i^  doomed ;  without  my  secret  the  breatn 
will  have  gone  from  the  ups  of  yonr  Lilian 
before  the  sun  of  to-morrow  la  red  on  yon  hill- 

"Kend  or  juggler,"  I  cried  in  rage,  "_yon  shall 
not  so  enslave  and  enthral  me  by  this  mystic 
farrago  and  jaigoo.  Make  your  fantastic  ex- 
periment on  yourself  if  you  will :  trust  to  your 
arts  and  your  powers.  My  Lilian's  life  shall 
not  hang  on  your  flat.    I  trust  it— to " 

"  To  what— to  man's  skill  ?  Hear  what  the 
sage  of  tbe  college  shall  tell  jou,  before  I  ask 
you  again  for  your  aid.  Do  you  trust  to  God's 
saving  mercy  r  Ah,  of  coutae  you  believe  in  a 
GodF  Who,  except  a  philosopher,  can  reason  a 
Maker  away  ?  But  that  the  Maker  will  alter 
courses  t«  hoar  you;  that,  whether  or  not 
you  trust  in  Him,  or  in  your  doctor,  it  will  change 
oy  a  hair-breadth  the  thing  that  must  be — do 
you  believe  thU,  All6a  Fenwiok  f" 

And  there  sate  this  reader  of  hearts !  a  boy 
in  his  aspect,  mocking  me  and  the  greybeaida  of 
schools. 

I  could  listen  no  more;  I  turned  to  the  door 
and  fled  down  the  stairs,  and  heard,  as  I  fled,  a 
low  chant ;  feeble  and  faint,  it  was  still  the  old 
barbaric  chant,  by  which  the  serpent  is  drawn 
from  its  hole  by  the  charmer. 


LOVE  AND  MARBIAQE  IN  PERSIA, 

Webh  a  poor  man  has  a  pretty  daughter 
about  eleven  or  twelve  years  old — the  age  at 
which  Persian  ladies  are  supposed  to  have  ma- 
trimonial views — a  marriage-broker  waits  upon. 
him,  and  endeavours  to  strike  a  bargain  for  her. 


- .',  say,  from  one  to  two  hundred  pounds  English 
money,  as  a  fair  price  for  a  young  ladv.  The 
bargain  completed,  the  girl  probably  becomes 
a  wife  of  some  khan,  rich  enough  to  afford  him- 
self such  a  luxnry,  and  to  give  the  broker  « 
handsome  profit  on  the  transaction.  It  it 
uauallv  all  a  matter  of  I     ~ 


ing  up  his  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  year  might 
note  down  that  upon  such  a  day  he  bou^t 
a  lady,  pretty  much  aa  if  lie  had  purchased  a  Sae 
Turcoman  horse  or  an  English  rifle :  only  tbe 


LOVE  AND  MARRIAGE  IN  PE^IA. 


f  th«  tvo  latter  articles  Toald  be  con- 


siderablj  higher  than  thnt  of  the  first.  It  ib 
Kldom  tbat  either  of  the  parties  hare  prerioml^ 
Ken  each  other,  go  that  the  UFting  of  the  veil 
upon  the  veddiug-daj  raaj  be  a  delightfol  sar- 
prise,  or  a  gliun  dia^pointment,  aecording  to 
circumstancea. 

A  Feraian  bride,  vhea  fint  bought,  is  a  qneer 
little  bodj,  fattened  ap  vith  rice  and  sweet- 
meats  for  the  occasion,  and  sadlj  besmeared 
vith  cosmetics.  CoUjrium  has  been  put  into 
her  ejea  to  make  them  dark  and  langnishiiig,  and 
thej  are  also  elongated  b;  some  means,  so  that 
Ihev  maj  have  the  shape  of  almonds.  Her  hair 
is  Qjed  of  a  coal  black  bf  indigo,  or  of  a  reddish 
brovra  by  iadigo  and  henna  mixed  vith  it,  ac- 
cording to  hec  own  fancy  or  that  of  tbe  broker. 
Her  ejebro»a  are  plastered,  and  painted  so 
thickly  that  they  look  likeakrgepieoe  ofoourt- 
plaiater  cat  into  arches  stuck  upon  her  face.  I 
say  a  larse  piece,  becauM  they  are  joined  arti- 
ficially by  a  thick  line  aoross  the  nose.  Her 
cheeks  are  painted  in  excessively  bright  coloars, 
and  two  shiny  locks  of  hair,  gnmrneit  together, 
are  stuck  flat  on  each  side  of  them  in  the 
shape  of  nnmber  sites,  placed  the  wrong  w^. 
Her  bands  and  feet,  finger-naila,  and  toe-naili, 
are  dyed  a  light  mahogany  colonr  vith  henna. 
She  has  no  more  sbape  or  fif^nre  than  a  bolster. 
Poor  little  thins; !  She  plays  such  tricks  with 
herself  generallT,  that  at  twenCv  slie  is  an 
old  woman,  with  her  skin  all  sLnTelied  and 
burnt  ftp  by  caustics  and  poisoned  pricks  of 
needles. 

Tiiis  odd  undersized  creature  waddles  about 
the  apartment  of  her  new  lord  in  the  finest  and 
largest  trousers  possible.  Sbc  puts  on  a  great 
many  pairs  of  them,  and  is  as  proud  of  tbe  siee 
of  her  legs  as  a  British  damsel  is  of  the  size  of 
her  crinoline.  Slie  wears  a  smart  embroidered 
jacket  with  short  sleeves,  and  a  pretty  chemisette 
of  some  light  white  silk  material,  embroidered 
with  gold  threads ;  bat  her  arms,  and  legs,  and 
neck  are  bare.  She  hanffs  upon  her  little 
person,  as  many  jewels,  gold  coins,  and  trinkets 
as  she  can  possibly  get  at.  She  is  especiaUy 
fond  of  pearls  and  oiamonds,  but  is  not  parti- 
cular as  to  their  beauty  or  vidue ;  a  diamond  is 
a  diamond  for  her,  whatever  fiaw  it  may  have ; 
a  pearl  is  a  pearl,  whatever  its  shape  or 
colour  may  be-  She  is  very  fine,  but  never 
elegant.  Her  mind  is  entirely  uncultivated. 
She  has  neither  education  nor  acoompUsbments : 
but  she  has  a  good  deal  of  fiowery  talk  about 
roses  and  nightingales,  with  an  under-current 
of  strange  roundabout  wit  and  drollery.  There 
ia  nn  utter  want  of  dehcacy  aud  modesty  in  her 
conversation.  She  knows  a  great  many  things 
which  she  ooglit  not  to  know,  and  ohiid  as  she 
is  in  years,  she  would  outwu  the  wisest  man 
who  ever  wore  a  grey  beard. 

One  of  the  first  visits  she  receives  after  her 
marria^  will  most  probably  be  from  her  &ther, 
who  will  tell  her  tiiat  his  homo  ia  cold  and 
cheerless  since  she  has  left  it,  and  tbat  her 
mother  is  getting  old.  This  pathetic  appeal  is 
certain  to  touch  her  heart,  and  she  will  employ  < 


the  first  money  she  can  ooax  out  of  her  hatband, 
to  buy  her  father  a  new  voung  wife. 

All  Persia  seems  fairly  wife  mad,  according 
to  our  Northern  notions.  A  beggar  asking  for 
alms  in  the  street  will  found  his  sCrongest^aim 
to  your  charity,  on  the  startling  fact  that  he  has 
five   wives   at  home,    and  has  just  married  ft 

Joung  one.  You  take  a  servant  from  rags  and 
unger,  and  he  spends  the  fiist  few  tomaons  he 
can  scrape  together  in  your  service,  in  buying  a 
hrau-new  wife.  But  the  eldest,  or  first  msrned 
wife,  ia  usually  housekeeper  and  mistress.  She 
even  distributes  rations  of  food  to  the  rest,  who 
bold  her  in  much  respect  and  some  awe.  The 
number  of  marriages  is  undoubtedly  increased 
by  the  strange  conditions  nnder  which  some  of 
them  take  place.  A  marriage  eontraot  is  seldom 
intended  to  last  tbe  life  of  either  party.  A  lady 
may  be  taken  on  lease,  like  a  house,  for  a  definite 
period ;  and  this  species  of  matrimony  is  much 
encouraged  by  the  moolahs,  who  derive  liberal 
fees  from  it. 

Indeed,  the  proceeding  of  taking  a  lady  on 
a  short  lease,  ia  common  even  among  Christians 
residing  in  Persia.  A  friend  of  mine  informed 
me  that  he  visited  Vannek,  a  village  near 
Tehran,  some  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  marriage  of  thu  kind.  He  and  a  com- 
panion sat  down  under  a  tree,  smoking  kaleons, 
while  the  village  damsels  nnder  command  of  tbe 
priest  filed  past  for  inspection.  When  hia 
choice  was  fixed,  the  lease  was  drawn  out  in 
due  form.  Forty  tomanns  (a  high  rent,  ahoot 
twenty  pounds)  vnts  paid  for  dresses  uid  fine 
clothes,  and  thirty  tomanns  more  were  agreed 
upon  as  tbe  price  of  divorce.  The  average  nrice 
of  an  Armenian  lady  is  from  ten  to  fifteen 
tomanne.  They  are  horribly  ooarse  and  u^y. 
The  small-pox  makes  shooking  ravages  among 
them,  too. 

Boys  Osually  marry  between  twelve  and  fooc- 
teen.  They  frequently  marry  their  cousins,  but 
the  race  does  not  degenerate  in  C(»isequeaoe,  at 
it  has  been  clearly  ascertained  to  do  in  other 
countries. 

Children  are  not  the  source  of  embarrassmmt, 
even  to  poor  people,  tbat  they  are  supposed 
sometimes  to  be  m  more  civilised  countries. 
There  need  be  no  anxiety  at  all  abont  them, 
indeed.  They  con  always  piok  up  rice  enough  to 
live  somewhere,  and  the  family  of  a  rich  man 
is  often  far  too  numerons  for  his  children  to 
expect  to  be  rich  men  too.  Hence  it  h^pens 
that  poverty  far  from  bringing  contempt  on  a 
man  in  the  East,  seeras  even  to  be  invested  with 
a  kind  of  majesty.  All  men,  therefore,  think  that 
they  have  nature's  own  right  to  mtrry;  aud 
few  trouble  themselves  at  all  about  Uie  care  of 
a  family  -.  the  world  is  wide  enough  for  every- 
body, they  say. 

Tlie  siuih,  however,  is  nnder  some  diffionlty 
occasionally  in  finding  a  new  wife.  A  shah  sent 
to  one  of  the  great  khans  to  propoM  for  his 
dan^ter,  a  very  beautiful  woman.  But  hei 
father  begged  tbat  she  might  be  eicnied  so  in- 
convenient an  honour,  for  that  when  his  majesty 
Ind  enjoyed  her  society  for  a  month  ha  wonta 
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probebl;  forget  all  about  her,  and  ake  BUBt; 
tlien,  accoTding  to  cnrtom,  teiaain  iu  a  »tat«  of 
vidowhood  far  tkf  rest  of  iier  Kfe.  A  shsh 
tNQDg  an  avfiil  person  in  Pecsia,  liia  msjcstf  is 
Boid  to  have  expressed  sncli  resentment  at  being 
(RDBsed  in  his  ciiprioe,  that  for  a  loot^  time  tbe 
khan  did  not  dare  to  marrj  hia  daughter  to  an; 

Them  >ppun  to  be  no  anch  thing  aa  a  ni6s^ 
lianee  is  Fereia.  One  of  the  inmmerable  sons 
of  Fat-ali  Shidi  Cell  in  love  with  a  ver;  old  anil 
ngl;  \r(RDan  in  humble  life.  The  king  tried  to 
joke  the  <roiiB!^  man  oot  of  tbis  strange  fancT- 
"Ah,  air,"  replied  tbe  prince,  "if  joo.  coold 
tmij  see  her  vith  m;  erea !"  This  vague  answer 
of  senteDtiona  Oriental  flaTonr  \(as  considered 


oljectiona:  which  perhaps 

S resent  kiop  has  iUnstrabed  tbe  prenuUng  seo' 
mat  of  hts  ratneets  Terj  prattilf .  His  queen 
sad  favourite  wife,  Geiran,  or  she-Antelope,  was 
a  peaaaot's  daughter  wlio  uLtracted  his  majeaty's 
^es  one  daj  ae  he  trtde  through  a  viUagt^  and 
whom  he  has  loved  «rer  since  witJi  i 


sion  for  ber,  appears  to  be  the  master  feeling  of 
his  life.     Once  npCK  e.  great  daj,  when  her  aon 
waa  proclaimed  heir-apeareiit  to  tjie  throne,  and 
vlien  bU  hii  womeD'kind  appeared  before  him 
njed  in  their  best  apparel,  his  qoic^  eje  saw 
oitee  tliat  she  was  not  among  them ;  tumiag 
Doldlr  Bwa7  from  tke  rest,  ba  asked,  "  Where  is 
tbe  Khaoam  F"    No  festind  ccnld  be  a  fcatinl 
without  her,  ami  tiieie  was  no  light  for  him 
his  palace  or  his  court  until  slie  came. 

Fenians  have  not  tbe  sane  jealousT  about 
their  women  as  the  Turks  liaTc.  If  you 
ate  roall;  ii^imste  with  a  man,  he  woold  be 
TOT  likelT  to  introduce  ;ou  to  his  wife; 
and  I  he  audeioon  is  b;  no  means  closed  like  the 
harem. 

Tbe  lilig  of  th«  ttsderooa  is  made  ujt  of 
domestie  plota  and  qnarrel^  gossiping,  TiaitisB, 
smokiiw,  bathing,  and  palling  about  Bner;.  Ii 
is  chicn;  governed  b;  doctors  aud  old  women, 
who  pi^end  to  a  kamledM  of  neaonumcj  and 
Mig)c,with  the  uakiBcofloTephiltcm.  Fearful 
craehie*  an  said  to  be  practised  amtnig  the 
vowen,  eapcciallf  towards  their  serrants ;  and 
it  is  t«  be  more  tins  snspected  that  tbe  deep 
inner  nature  of  the  Fersiau  khanum  ia  Lbst  of  the 
panther  or  tbe  tiercss.  There  are  no  fiercer  TirS' 
goes  in  the  world  than  soaie  of  these  dved  ud 
paiated  Orientala.  An  aMtnaintaaee  of  nine 
BBving  lost  a  saai  of  moii^,  suipeeted  his  Ar- 
menian honaekceper  of  having  stolen  it ;  he  was 
imprudent  etwogh  to  tell  her  so;  and  the  next 
nKnning,  ae  he  waa  taking  tea,  he  waa  disturbed 
bj  atraogc  noise*,  which  appeared  to  him  to 
come  fium  a  room  at  the  olher  aide  of  the  bonse. 
Be  veat  to  see  what  was  tbe  matter  ther^ 
found  Ihat  the  Araeniau  woman,  having 
Mieted  thareal  tbie^  lud  enticed  him  int_  _ 
nMun  with  some  of  her  fcaulc  friend* ;  lliej  had 
then  thrown  him  down  npon  tbe  ground, 
gagged  him,  trussed  him  like  a  fowl  with  ' 
tt^  ana   arms   behind   hiai,    and    had  t 


prooeeded  to  nip  little  pieces  out  of  bis  bod; 
with  red-hot  pincers,  whi^  tliev  heated  in  & 
pan  (rf  eharcoaL  The^  were  tana  agreeaUv 
emplo;fed  when  ray  frioid  found  them,  and 
thej  would  doabtleas  have  extracted  a  oou- 
fenton  of  tbe  robbery  if  they  had  lot  been  in- 
terrupted. 

Tbe  women'a  aparfapents  am  nsusllj  \aj 
dirt;  and  slovenly,  untidy,  and  out  oF  order. 
Beaatiful  china,  cut  ^ass.  gold  trays,  and 
jewdled  pipes,  ererythug  to  eat,  cTnythiag  to 
drink,  the  sweetme^  the  aberbet^  tite  coffee, 
the  tea,  tk  frnit,  are  all  equaUy  a&d  abomioaUy 
■■rtj. 

laen  b  little  fomitttre  in  the  aodenMBs,  ex- 
cept earpeta,  and  oBshioos,  and  a  great  mnnr 
locAing-glasses  of  tbe  very  wont  qiialitj;  bat    , 
the  walls  and  eailings  are  osuallj  paliricd  very 
prettily,  and  htn  a  gay  aod  cheerful  appearance,    j 
Still,  carpels,  ourtains,  cushions,  shawls,  and    j 
ladies,  ail  reek  with  diit.  Even  the  use  of  tooth-    i 
bruriies  seems  noknowa,  although  the  women    I 
over-eat  themaelves  sadly  with  coarse  kabobs  and    ! 

There  ia  great  lionce  in  maoners  at  Tebran : 
women  of  the  hi^iest  rank  pay  visits  to  nwn 
without  Gornple :  nauilly  commg  dressed  like 
bensra,  to  avoid  observation.  The  visits  of 
Una  to  each  other  are  inteminable.  The; 
call  at  seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  mornings 
and  stop  all  d(9,  smoking  and  eating  and 
bragsing  about  Ueir  clothes  sod  thor  has- 
baof^. 

Public  scandals  are  rare.  If  a  husband  should 
be  too  inqniaitive,  he  is  apt  to  be  poisoned; 
and  if  a  lover  should  be  indiscieet,  he  may 
chance  to  he  short-lived.  A  great  kkan  was  : 
stabbed  by  on  nnaeen  hand  in  broad  daylidit  '■ 
not  lonjf  ago,  at  Tabtees,  for  boasting  of  » 
love  affur. 

Owti^  to  tbe  almost  imrestrained  liboly 
they  eujoy,  women  mix  tbemselvee  op  with 
everythuig  in  Fcrsis;  nothing  ia  done  with- 
oat  then ;  tbey  have  immense  political  in- 
ftntnee;  a»d  they,  with  liie  wretehed  tribe  of 
heldaraet  aad  fortaaB-tellera  who  hang  abont 
the  andnoons,  ovectum  vieiara  and  ministers 
at  will 

Humu  life  i*  held  ^eap  in  Penia;  and  tb« 
majesty  of  death  has  neither  awe  Mr  terrors 
iheiu.  A  criminal  wbo  has  been  eieouled  will 
be  left  a  ghastly  and  fearful  object  ia  the 
market-place,  for  the  dogs  to  gnaw  at.  Uy 
horse  us  oft^  stumblra  aad  ahied  at  the 
thiag;    hat  the  haedkss  crowd,  an; 

._   whom   night   be    singled   out    in  « 

miuate  for  the  saroe  &t«,  pass  by  jesting  or 


7^ 


A*  there  is  neither  cooifort,  ' 
pose,  nor  attraction  in  Fersian  bou»e9 ;  as  wives 
are  neither  companious  nor  friends,  aad  the 
sweet  ties  of  bciaie  are  almost  unknewn;  so 
there  is  little  domeatic  affectioa.  A  gCKxt 
•attred  ohl  lady  of  two  or  three-and-twenty, 


□aee  told  me,  with  a  sLj  look,  "lij  b 
would  have  divorced  ne  loi^  ago,  hut  ilui  I 


asi  Bueh  a  good  cook." 


e  iikoa  •»  best," 
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Bud.  B  plnnii)  little  lady,,  prondl;  Bpeftking  of 
li«r  po3itiou  in  the  anderoan,  to  a  W;  of  my 
acquaintance — "he  likes  me  best,  becauM  I  am 
fat  aad  soft,  like  a  feather-bed."  So  it  liappena 
tliat  the  coDDexion  between  httsbaadsand  «LTei 
beiu){  of  so  lif;lit  a  lund,  vheii  a  man  falls  into 
disgrace  his  wives  aod  rUativea  take  part  against 
him,  and  tbeic  first  otmoem  is  to  au  for  tbeir 
dowry  aod  divorca. 

When  a  man  dies,  his  widows  go,  aooord- 
iug  to  an  immeinmial  outom  in  the  East,  to 
hb  Qcarest  relative,  who  is  bonnd  to  sup- 
port tliem.  If  they  be  ]onn(^  be  finds  tliem 
nenr  luubanda;  if  old,  food,  laimeut,  and  a 

Besides  the  regular  wives,  tiiere  is  a  class  of 
legalised  concubines  called  "3e^a»;"  but  tlie 
sccf^a  is  merely  looked  upon  as  a  servant :  never 
eating  01  associating  liabilually  with  het  master. 
'I'liese  women,  however,  are  said  to  be  more 
futbful  in  mWortuoe  than  wives  are.  Their 
children,  as  well  as  natural  ohildren  generally, 
inherit  propertj  j  ust  ai  if  thej  had  been  bom  of 

I  cBjiDot  close    this    paper   upon    Persian 

women  without  telling  a  true  aod  palhatio 
story  which  seems  to  unsay  much  that  I  have 
written.  It  is  indeed  a  bright  and  noUe  excep- 
tion to  the  sad  and  gemeral  &ot.  The  ex-prime 
minister  of  Persia  was  married  to  a  sister  of 
the  king.  AU  accounts  concur  in  rcmresentinz 
the  ameer  as  a  man  of  a  most  prince^  and  gaf 
lant  presence.  Se  was  essentially  a  Persian 
minister,  and  most  enligbteued  and  patriotic  in 
his  endeavours  to  serve  the  country  wliich  lie 
govanied  with  almost  uuliinited  power.  His 
morels  were  stainless  i  his  honour  was  untainled 
by  BuipicioiL  Magoanimoos,  unoomipt,  merci- 
ful, liberal,  forgiving,  history  in  vain  looks  for  his 
parallel  among  the  modem  Persians.  He  made 
roads,  be  encouraged  agrioulture,  he  fostered 
trade,  he  suppr^ised  the  torture  and  cruel 
puuishmeuti,  he  erected  hotels  for  travellets, 
and  new  bazaan.  fairly  judged,  he  was,  per- 
haj)S,  the  most  remarkable  Oriental  roler  of  his 
time. 

But  it  was  said  that  he  had  tiie  love  of  state 
aod  splendour  often  noticeable  in  suoh  mem 
the  fundnesa  for  display  which  charaoterised 
Bacon,  Wolsey,  and  Cardinal  Bichelieu.  If 
the  charge  were  true — as  perhaps  it  was — it 
is  still  a  question  whether  policy  liad  not  more 
to  do  with  it  than  ostentation,  for  in  many 
■fiacei  in  this  world — and  in  Feraia  especially 
—it  is  necessary  to  govern  a  great  deal  by 
the  eye ;  and  a.  great  man,  to  be  duty  re- 
spected, must  carry  his  rank  about  with 
him.  It  was  whisp^^  that  he  went  abroad 
with  more  magnincence  than  the  Lingi  A 
kitchen  boy  was  then  got  to  say  that  he 
had  been  bribed  to  poison  meat  for  the  royal 
tabic  SOr  in  a  da;,  the  ameer  was  hurled 
&om  power,,  and  bMsnie  a  fugitive  ud  an 

Bytheinterveotionof  the  European  embassies 
his  lire  was  spared  for  a.  time,  but  he  was  ordersd 
to  leave  the  capltaL    His  wil^  as  devoted  as 


she  was  beaatifiil,  good,  and  voung,  aooompuiied 
him.  She  never  left  I""',  by  day  or  by  night, 
always  making  a  point  of  eating  witli  him ;  for 
she  knew  that  th^  would  not  poison  hr.  Still, 
for  greater  precaution,  they  hved  cliiefiy  upon 
boiled  eggs.  But  his  enemies  feared  him  as 
lone  as  he  remaiued  alive,  and  they  determbed 
to  destroy  him  by  stratagem.  They  sent  one 
of  those  cunning  old  women  who  always  do  the 
miscljief  in  Feraia,  and  who  decoyed  the  royal 
lady  ioto  tlia  garden  under  pretence  of  see- 
ing a  messenger  from  the  king.  This  mes- 
senger told  her  that  her  husband  was  par- 
doned, and  that  he  was  to  go  to  the  baUi, 
where  a  robe  of  honour  awaited  him,  and  he 
would  be  reinvested  with  all  his  former  digni. 
ties.  Slie  let  him  go.  When  in  the  bath,  the 
chief  eiecutioner  came  to  him.  The  ameer  was 
a  strong  man,  and  the  executioner  was  afraid. 
Perhaps,  too,  his  conscience  smote  him,  for  he 
owed  place  and  fortune  to  the  fallen  minister. 
But  nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  Persia  than 
the  deqiotic  power  of  the  king,  and  the  abjeot 
slavishne&s  with  which  his  moat  emel  edicts 
will  be  executed.  The  ameer,  being  offered 
his  choice  of  deaths,  selected  poison,  and  as  it 
did  not  act  quickly  enough,  veins  were  opened 
in  his  anus  and  thighs.  As  soon  as  he  was 
dead,  his  wife  was  given  in  marriage  to  the  sou 
of  liis  successor  in  oificc.  But  it  is  said  that 
she  was  inoonsolable,  and  tliat  she  never  forgot 
the  husband  she  had  loved  so  well,  and  whom 
she  had.  tried  to  save  with  devoted  iender- 


OH  THE  WAflTB. 
Woa-BMKnm  end  weak,  and  tUelj  dad, 

atrnKgllng  o'er  tfas  DKHirlaiid  UuoDgli  the  ^ 

Wh7  ilioald  «IM  ■•  inaggnit  and  ud 

Sova  10  Uts,  OB  iwh  an  bts,  rrom  bonn? 
ThcD—it  was  a  child  who  did  nply— 
"  Uqb  ia  left  at  home,  about  to  dls; 
Nothing  oF  the  rain,  uul  nought  of  wind 
M&kw  me  chill,  while  on  I  hute,  to  Sad 
Aid  and  leUef." 

Prmd  reds  by,. upon  his  bona  all  in, 

SMlw,  ^Diiou-is  arraj  to  see, 
3waft  tail  lip,  bia  aye*  astir  with  fire : 

Why  so  Sere*,  in  such  iooe  place  is  ha  ? 
Then,  with  angtr  towed  upon  the  wind, 
Sworo  the  kalght,  "  llf  comradB  ii  msJtgoed) 
What  care  I  for  wioe-oup  on  the  rosd? 
What  care  1  for  miaereanC  foes  abroad, 
Who  seek  one  thief?" 

Both  bars  p 

Sesl,  tl 
Lo  [  oD  pool  and  toft  cj  haalbai  wild, 

Uow  the  storm  from  Haavan  Is  boiatlBg  demJ 
Kow,  ■  bireTuot  priest,  tha  wdteriog  moM, 
Wilt,  despita  of  night  and  tempest,  cross. 
"  SUy  me  not,  bet  Benedicita," 
With  a  amils  and  pancing  voice,  uys  be, 
"  There  waitetb  griaL" 

0  tbta*  pPgrilB*  of  the  wildaiKM, 

Wbsr*  love  stams  and  beauty  chills  t»  dsath, 

1  ttaink  bow  each  lakes  part  la  same  distnai, 
Old  as  saiUi,  tbe  ewaal  HaaTen  beoaath  i, 


ii  and  toft  of  h« 
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TbcreTore  child,  uid  UiBrefbce  aoldler  btave, 
TbanFore  prisat,  irhoie  cell  is  nigh  his  g^re, 
Iatv,  ye  three,  irho  crou  the  moor  bj  night, 
All  who  biava  its  linrdshipg  in  ths  might 
or  true  belief. 


THE  COST  OF  COAL. 

Ik  the  midst  of  a  bare  and  barreit  coontr; 
that  offered  nothing  attractive  to  the  e;e,  ana 
possessed  ererj  element  that  coold  impresa  the 
imagiDatiou  with  a  sense  of  gloom — in  the 
midst  of  a  conntrj  stretched  out  in  bq  inter- 
minable flat,  with  here  and  there  some  dark 
gnlly  or  ravine,  or  some  little  wood — brown  and 
mnirj  and  leafless— there  stood  before  me  a 
kind  of  tower  of  rough  gre;  stone,  of  mean  alti- 
tude, and  sorrounded  b;  man;  dingy  sheds  and 
oatboildings. 

The  tower  itself  was  approached  on  one  side 
by  a  liigh  and  narrow  wooden  bridge,  of  some- 
what slender  eonattnclion,  which  connected  the 
great  stone  huilding  with  a  lai^  monnd  or 
hillock  at  a  little  distance,  and  on  the  other  bj 
a  flight  of  rade  stone  steps.  The  tower  was 
sormounted  bv  a  strange  and  sinister  apparatus 
of  wheels  ana  ropes  and  beams.  This  appa- 
ratus, raised  hu;D  into  the  air,  looked  like 
the  machinenr  of  a  rack,  and  imparted  to  this 
building  the  look  of  a  great  lonelj  tortnre- 
ehamber,  or  a  place  of  execation.  The  wheels 
and  the  ropes  which  went  roand  them  were  in 
motion,  but  from  time  to  time  they  woold  stop 
for  a  little  while,  and  presently,  as  if  at  some 
given  signal,  would  turn  and  work  again,  re- 
Tolving  noiselesslr  and  smoothly. 

The  inside  of  that  tower-like  building,  with 
the  grim  apparatus  abo*e  it,  was  the  eud 
and  destination  of  the  journey  which  I  had 
undertaken,  and  hardly  pausing  to  note  what 
is  here  set  down,  lest  that  dogged  icsoln- 
tion  which  I  felt  should  weaken  or  clian^  I 
made  straight  for  the  flight  of  stena  which  I 
have  mentioned  as  giving  access  to  tne  building. 
There  were  some  men  stationed  on  those  steps 
to  guard  the  place  from  intruders ;  but  I  bad  a 
oertain  pass-word,  which  I  spoke  as  they  ad- 
vanced to  meet  me,  and  when  they  heard  it  they 
stood  aside  and  let  me  by. 

There  is  a  kind  of  half-averted  glance  with 
wbich  one  looks  towards  a  thing  that  one  dreads 
to  see,  approaching  it  with  hesitating  eyes. 
Just  thus  1  spproat^  the  mention  of  what  is  to 
come  with  a  half-reluctance,  and  write  with  an 
unwilling  hand  and  with  a  hesitating  pen. 

I  pBOsed  on  a  wooden. stage,  across  which 
a  bitter  wind  was  driving  keenly.  Tliere 
Tkwned  at  my  feet  a  great  black  abyss, 
fenced  in  by  a  wooden  rail.  Above  the  abys^ 
and  at  a  great  elevation  over  my  head,  I 
saw  what  I  had  seen  before  from  below,  the  two 
raok-like  wheels.  They  vTere  still  revolving 
slowly  and  noiselessly,  and  the  sliding  lopea 
which  passed  over  them  were  lost  in  the  great 
blade  chssm  at  my  feet.  Doubtless  the  wlieels 
were  so  arranged  as  to  lower  or  to  raise  those 
ropes  at  pleasure,  and  now  they  were  raising 


tliem,  silently,  smoothly,  and  the  spiral  twist 
of  the  cordage  was  coming  up  out  of  the  dark- 
ness, strand  by  strand,  and  inch  by  inch.  There 
were  two  ropes,  one  thicker  and  whiter  than  the 
other,  and  the;  were  both  ascending. 

What  a  depth  that  dark  hde  must  be  that 
those  ropes  should  go  on  rising  and  rising  but 
of  it,  and  still  the  Ibe  not  come  to  an  end  1  I 
watched  itloug,aod  it  rose  and  rose  still,  and  no 
end  seemed  possible.    So  I  drew  close  to  the 


against  the  Demon  wnich  said  "Jump 
io" — I  looked  down  into  the  darkness,  and  so 
waited  straining  my  eyes,  and  saying  "  No,"  as 
the  Demon  said  "  Jump  in." 

At  lost,  as  I  watched,  there  was  a  sudden 
change  in  one  of  the  ropes.  I  think  it  was 
turned  into  an  iron  chsm;  uid  in  the  next 
moment  two  strand-looking  and  darkly-clad 
men  appeared,  clinging  to  the  chain.  Swiftly 
they  rose  up  out  of  the  blackness  into  the  li^t. 
But  this  was  not  aU.  There  was  more  of  a 
burden  hanging  to  the  rope  than  this,  for  the 
diain  was  tightened  that  hung  below  the  two 
darkly-clad  men,  and  something  more  was  rising 
ont  of  the  dark  hole  which  another  turn  of  the 
wheel  wonld  bring  to  light. 

The  end  of  the  chain  that  hung  below  was 
clasped  and  girt  about  the  bodies  of  two  dead 
men.  It  was  grappled  abont  their  waists,  and  so 
their  heads  iisd  fallen  back,  their  fscea  were 
turned  up  to  the  sky,  their  hair  streaming  down 
in  re^ea  locks,  their  arms  and  legs  swung  help- 
lessly and  heavily,  and  the  weight  of  dealh  was 
in  etery  limb  and  in  every  pari,  of  every  limb. 
This  ghastly  apparition  rose  ont  of  the  black 
abyss,  and  it  was  not  a  dream.  While  I  was 
looking,  the  second  rope  turned  into  a  chain,  and 
one  strangely-dad  man,  with  a  pale  bee,  dung 
to  it.  Below  him  there  hung  grappled  to  the 
end  of  the  chain  a  single  corpse,  with  streaming 
locks  and  nptiinted  face,  lite  the  others,  and 
with  powerless  limbs  that  hung  down  as  if  the 
darkness  claimed  them,  and  was  loth  to  give 
them  up.    Tliis  was  not  a  dream  either. 

I  left  the  phitform  chilled  to  the  soul,  and 
with  s  blank  and  sickening  heart ;  and  descend- 
ing again  the  stone  steps,  I  paved  round  the 
tower-like  building  to  its  other  side,  and  looked 
op  to  where  the  high  and  long  viaduct  of  wood 
was  to  be  seen  bndging  across  the  space  be- 
tween the  tower  and  the  great  monnd  or  hillock 
of  which  I  have  spoken  before.  I  saw  that 
at  the  farther  end  of  it,  and  all  about  the 
mound,  and  on  the  flat  ground  beneatb,  was 
gathered  a  great  concourse  of  pale  and  silent 
people,  who  all  looked  towards  the  tower  and 
towards  the  high  and  slender  viaduct  or  bridge. 
While  I  ivaited,  and  looked  with  them  in 
the  same  direction,  I  saw  a  low  truck  pushed 
ont  from  the  tower  and  wheeled  swiftly  across 
the  bridge,  and  on  that  truck  was  a  black 
coffin.  Presently  a  tall  and  gaunt  figure  of 
very  strange  appearance,  with  long  hair  and 
besjd  floating  out  on  the  cold  wind,  came  after 
the  coffin  from  within  the  tower,  and  he  leaned 
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OTCT  the  bridge,  his  fijnire  ehoTing  asainst 
the  Bkj,  and  he  pointed  raddenW  towards  the 
coffin  M  it  rolled,  and  cried  aioud  to  the  people 
below  and  aronud : 

*'  TfllS  IS  CH»IaTOPHER  Wasdlem  !'* 

I  saw  all  this.  The  dark  stone  building,  and 
the  high  brieve  and  the  coffin  wheeled  across 
it,  and  the  gaunt  man  who  called  out  the  name 
of  hint  who  )aj  within  it.  And  this  was  uot 
some  strange  stage  plaj.  It  was  itct  a  pictnre 
from  some  new  Dance  of  Death.  It  was  not  a 
dream.     It  was  reaUtj. 

I  went,  then,  to  the  other  side  of  the  great 
monnd  on  which  the  crowd  was  assembled,  and 
at  the  foot  of  it  I  saw  a  train  of  carta  of  all  sorts 
and  kinds  wsitini;  to  receive  the  dead,  some 
with  straw  in  them  to  give  the  corpse  a  softer 
bed.  When  a  coffin  was  brought  down  from 
the  mound  and  placed  in  one  of  the  carts,  those 
who  had  not  been  able,  for  tlie  press  upon  the 
hillock  above,  to  get  near  and  look  upon  the 
dead  man's  &ce,  would  crowd  round  the  cart, 
and  clamber  up  upon  it,  find  stand  upon  the 
wheels,  and  the  coffin-lid  would  be  pushed  aside, 
and  all  who  could  get  a  cliance  would  gaze  upon 
the  aieht  within  it. 

And  as  I  looked  towards  the  atone  buildingwilh 
the  high  structure  of  beams  and  wlieels  above 
it,  I  saw  that  those  wheels  were  still  revolving 
slowly,  and  the  ropes  again  ascendiar.  Again 
the  dark  truck  was  pushed  out  upon  the  wooden 
viaduct,  and  this  time  it  was  followed  bj  an- 
other; then,  as  before,  the  weird  fignre  of  the 
man  with  the  long  hair  and  beard  was  seen  upon 
the  bridge,  and  again  he  pointed  with  his  hand 
to  the  coffins,  and  again  he  called  aloud  to  the 
people : 

"Tlieso  are  John  Diddell  and  Oswald  Qleg^ 

Aft«r  I  had  stood  looking  up  at  that  t«rnbte 
bridge  for  a  time,  watching  the  rolling  of  the 
coffins,  and  listening  to  the  calling  of  the  names, 
I  turned  abont,  and  saw  at  a  distance  a  long, 
longiowof  small  low  houses— a  single  row  some 
quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  from  end  to  end. 
Towards  this  row  of  honaes  I  observed  that  the 
carts  were  driven  as  soon  as  Ihej  had  received 
their  terrible  burden. 

I  was  half  afraid  of    intruding  upon  grief 

which  I  had  no  right  to  meddle  with  in  going 

near  that  vilhige ;  but  still  I  followed  one  of  the 

carts  at  a  distance,  and,  when  it  had  at  length 

reached  the  &cther  end  of  the  row  of  houses  and 

the  coffin  had  been  taken  into  one  6f  them,  I 

I    drew  near  to  the  door.    A  crowd  of  people  was 

I    assembled  on  the  threshold  and  in  the  room 

within.    At  the  doors  of  the  adjoining  houses 

1    stood  a  few  women,  some  with  a  strange  sullen 

I    look  on  their  faces,  and  some  with  a  stupid 

'    stunned  expression  verj  miserable  to  see.    But 

I    from  within  the  house  into  which  the  body  had 

been  carried  there  came  from  someperson  whom 

I  conld  not  see  for  the  bjatanders,   a  sound  of 

i    such  lamentation  as  I  never  beard  before.    It 

I    was  a  woman's  wailing  crj  &st  repeated,  and 

perfectly  monotonous,  but  of  such  a  terrible  and 

I    peouUat  aomnrfnlnesa,  so  poasionate  and  heart- 


broken, that  I  could  not,  dared  not,  remain 
there  and  listen  to  it.  It  was  an  nnbearahlo 
cry  which  I  may  never  forget,  and  I  turned  end 
went  away  from  it.  I  could  bear  the  horrors  of 
this  scene  hut  indiffereutlv,  but  the  grief  I  could 
not  bear  at  all.  The  cry  I  heard  may  have  been 
that  of  a  mother  with  her  dear,  dear  boy  brought 
back  to  her — and  this  I  fancied  to  be  the  case  j 
or  it  may  have  been  the  wail  of  some  widow — 
but  I  know  of  it  that  it  was  unbearable  to  hear, 
and  that  I  went  away  from  its  sound  with  a 
miserable  heart. 

And  ao  I  passed  by  all  this  row  of  hooses  and 
saw  that  thej  were  filleii  with  coffins.  Some 
were  piled  apon  the  bedsteads,  and  some  propped 
on  bencbea  and  stools  on  the  floor  and  covered 
with  sheets,  through  which  their  hideous  out- 
lines showed.  Over  some,  newly  arrived,  the 
neighliDUTa  were  standing  in  groups,  and  loving 
hands  were  arranging  the  dtad,  and  wipbg  the 
stains  from  their  faces,  as  it  seemed.  Some 
were  silent,  which  was  very  terrible,  and  some 
were  mouiiDe  and  weeping;  but  none  were 
cryiiu;  with  tne  same  petniliar  wail  which  I  had 
heara  issuing  from  that  house  at  the  end  of  the 

l£ist  of  the  houses  had  their  doors  standing 
open,  and  in  one  instance,  where  two  of  the 
doors  came  very  near  twetiier,  a  couple  of 
children— a  girl  and  boy,  Ithink— were  plftying 
at  bo-peep,  in  and  out. 

Was  that  not  a  dream  either  F  No.  Ineithet 
heard  the  sound  of  the  woman's  wail,  nor  saw 
the  children  playing  at  bo-peep  in  a  terriblo 
dream,  any  more  than  the  other  horrors  tJiat  I 
had  witnessed. 

I  was  awake  and  standing  on  English  soil,  in 
tlie  village  of  New  Hartley,  in  Northumberland. 
The  grey  stone  building  like  a  tower  was  the 
&t«l  Hartley  CoUiur.  The  raok-like  wheels 
and  cords  that  rose  above  it  formed  part  of  the 
apparatus  for  lowering  the  pitmen  into  the  sbsA, 
and  bringing  them  up  again ;  and  the  bodies 
which  I  had  seen  brought  up  from  that  blaok 
chasm  were  those  of  the  miners  who  perished 
in  the  depths  three  hundred  feet  below. 

Before  returning  to  the  colliery,  I  lingered  a 
little  longer  in  the  village  and  noticed  more  of 
that  sullen  expression  of  which  I  have  spoken 
appearing  in  many  faoes.  I  noticed,  too,  to  my 
surprise,  that  there  was  a  sort  of  gala-look  about 
the  inside  of  the  bouses.  Far  from  having  neg* 
lected  to  pnt  things  straight,  as  one  would  have 
thouf^t  they  would,  the  miserable  inhabitant* 
seemed  to  have  brightened  everything  up,  and 
arranged  their  abodes  with  a  more  than  common 
care  and  neatness.  I  have  also  an  impression  that 
the  women  were  smartly  and  carefully  dressed. 
Among  the  people  outside  the  homes  this  oer- 
tainly  was  so,  and  artificial  flowers  were  stock 
in  their  bonnets  in  most  case* — flowers  of  the 
brightest  kind.  A  couple  of  drunken  men  wore 
reeling  along  the  main  thoroughfare,  and  I  lost 
sight  of  tbem  as  thej  plunged  into  one  of  the 
houses  where  the  crowd  was  thickest  round  a 
corpse.  The  little  Methodist  chapel  in  the 
middle  of  the  viliags  was  open  and  full  of  people 
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vlio  went  Uiero  to  ideotifj  a  bod;  which  nu 
laid  on  CHM  of  the  benchea.  It  iraa  Uiat  of  a 
boj,  wlHMe  face  vaa  not  disfigured  a»  wne  of 
the  othew  were. 

Fron  the  Tillage  I  wtmt  bftck  to  the  oolliery, 
and  sacendnl  onoe  mote  to  that  dreadful  plat- 
form. The  nbeels  were  still  lurniog,  and  the 
ropes  BScendiiiK  with  their  anful  load.  One 
could  Itatdlj  find  standing  room  for  the  piles  of 
coffins  which  wem  placed  about  in  readineM, 
:uid  for  thoH  irhich  were  baine  borne  past  to 
tlie  particular  spot  on  the  platform  where  the 
bodies  were  laid  out.  At  that  place  an  old 
woman  was  standing  with  a  quantity  of  linen, 
which  she  toie  into  pieoas  for  winding-abeeta. 
Tbofl  werBotretched  oat  and  kept  fromolowing 
away  bj  weighl«  on  their  comeis  till  they  were 
wanted,  and  ronnd  about  stood  those  who  un- 
futoned  the  diaini  with  which  the  corpsea  were 
^rt  abont,  besidea  those  who  were  wanted  to 
idenCif;  the  dead,  the  doctors,  and  others.  The 
oollierj  bojs  were  there  to  reoogniee  the  &ces 
of  the  other  boys  who  were  brou^t  up  &om 
below.  One  after  snother,  at  intervfus  of  aoout  a 

Suarter  of  an  hour,  the  loads  of  dead  ware  r^aed, 
le  bodies  were  reached  &om  the  abjss  over 
which  the;  hung  h;  the  men  who  atood  there 
for  the  purpose,  and  laid,  clothed  as  the;  were, 
upon  the  outatretched  sheet,  Poor  men,  and 
poor  bojs,  their  faces  and  liinbs  were  grimed 
with  black,  and  man;  disfigured  in  an  awful 
degree.  Poor  patient  hard-working  men !  It 
was  a  sight  almost  as  touching  as  it  was  ghastly 
to  see  them  brought  op  thus,  and  lain  in  their 
oofBns  the  sheet  folded  over  thorn,  dothed  as 
tbej  were— clothed anlTinafev scant ganuenta, 
howersr,  for  the  «r  beiow,  though  dainp,  is,  I 
beUere,  not  ooM,  and  they  want  but  little 
dotliii^  when  tiie;  are  at  work.  The  bodies 
did  not  seem  to  be  stiff,  and  the  limbs  w^re 
eaail;  composed.  Some  were  mnob  more  firiglitJul 
to  look  spon  and  more  deoomDosed  than  others, 
and  some  of  the  boys  bad  colour  in  thsir  lips 
oertainlj,  and  if  1  rsmen^r  rif^tl; — it  is  dim- 
onlt  t«  be  aecurttte  in  such,  a  case — had  some 
tiut  of  redneaa  in  their  bees.  "A  laddie's 
coffin"  would  sometimes  be  called  for  by  those 
who  laid  ont  tfae  bodies,  and  a  large  one  asked 
for  at  the  same  Ume ;  the  two  woidd  be  pushed 
aotosa  the  bridge  togeth*r,.and  it  may  ba  that 
the  large  coffin  held  the  bther,  and  that  "the 
laddie   waa  his  eon. 

This  dreadful  operation  sontinued  ail  throngh 
that  long  Bft«niOon  without  intoimiiaion.  M- 
kys  of  men,  clad  in  mining  coatuoie,  were 
ready  to  go  down  when  others  came  up.  They 
Ht'  Bcnas  a  short  beam  of  wood  fastened  to 
the  chain,  and  the  word  was  given  to  the 
engine-honac^  "  Lower  the  gin,"  and  then  the 
wheels  were  at  work  ^ain,  and  soon  tha  men 
were  lost  in  tlw  darknesa  of  the  abaft,  to  appear 
■gain  in  time  with  that  dangling  tiraleM  mass 
grappled  on  to  the  chain  beneath  them. 

Death  on  ^ia  wholesale  soale  it  rarely  falls  to 
any  man's  lot  to  witness,  and  espsdidlj  death 


tJiere  is  colour  and  brightness  of  regimentals 

and  glittering  of  Brma,aaald  soch  a  scene  of 
horror  as  this  be  fonnd.  That  great  hde,  aud 
the  gallows-like  maohinerT  above  it,  aud  the 
disfigured,  sordidly  attirea,  blackened  corpses 
rising  from  the  dark  chasm,  can  anything  more 
terrible  be  oooomved  F  The  long  preparation 
for  what  was  oomiog,  of  that  ever-rising  rope 
watched,  so  eagerly,  the  piles  of  coffins  in  all 
directions,  the  wild  aspect  of  those  pale  miners 
standing  abont  the  nres,  the  horna  and  sug- 
gestive smell  of  chloride  of  lime — which  even 
ciung  to  my  clothing  next  day — can  any  more 
hideous  combination  of  things  be  conceived  P 

Ouoe  more  I  vreat  below  and  wandered  a  little 
way  into  some  purer  air,  but  still  keeping  near 
the  place.  The  sun  was  setting  when  I  turned 
again  towards  that  Tower  of  Desth.  It  was  be- 
hind the  building  withio  wbicb  tJiese  thinga 
that  I  have  spokon  of  were  concealed,  and  it 
blazed  throusu  it  aud  around  it,  its  beams 
pasNng  over  Uie  village  to  which  the  dead  were 
taken.  All  was  enveloped  for  a  time  in  a,  sort 
of  flee;  nimbus,  vad  then  the  sun.  went  down. 

The  son  went  down,  and  the  chillius  icy  cold 
increased  as  the  darkness  began  to  fall  over  the 
scene.  Again  I  stood  upon  the  platform  beside 
the  shaft.  Still  that  smister  machine  was  at 
work-  Again  the  unoothly-working  ropes  were 
gliding  up  out  of  the  black  place,  and  then  the 
pale  miners,  who  looked  like  corpses  them- 
selrea,  came  up  into  the  shadowy  and  fading 
liglit  i  aud  the  indistinct  bundles  of  clotliiog,  «i[£ 
the  hanging  beads  and  swinging  legs  andanns, 
came  up  too.  Then,  with  a  hoUow  sound,  the 
ooCBna  roiled  across  the  bridge.  And  now  the 
.preparationa  for  the  night  were  made,  and  firea 
kindled  in  the  beaconjrons,  to  give  light.  One' 
such  beacon  was  slung  with  rooes  alon  over  the 
spot  on  which  the  recovered  Wies  were  laid, 
and  another  stood  near  upon  a  sort  of  tripod. 
The  light  from  them  hegea  to  gleam  upon  die 
woodwork  of  the  scaffold,  upon  tbe  broken 
brattice,  upon  the  smooth  ly-riKng  ropes,  iipcm 
the  strange  dressea  of  the  mioeiB  and  their  pale 
faces,  and  lastly  on  those  ever-arnsing  masses 
of  comption  wMcb  swung  ap  bom  the  depths 
below.  Looking  aside  to  where  the  stone  steps 
gave  aooeas  to  the  platform,  one  could  see  against 
tne  sky  the  shapes  of  frrah  ooffina  arriving  in 
oontinuous  eoccession. 


driving  WoM  the  nutting  wind.  The  linen  for 
the  winding-sheeta  waved  and  fluttered,  but  was 
soon  pressed  down  with  such  a  deadly  weight 


ami  still  tlie  wheels  were  at  work.  Still  the 
two  ropes  descended,  and  the  men  who  clung  to 
each  would  swing  against  tbe  others'  rope  and 
disappear  bekiw.  Then  came  the  interval  while 
they  were  busied  with  their  dreadful  task ;  and 
Iben  again  the  l(»ig  ascent,  the  i^hws  steadier, 
perliapa,  with  the  added  weight.  The  luunea  of 
the  dead  oalled  aloud — unleas,  aa  I  remember 
once,  the  poor  disSgnred  corpse  was  recos'iiaed 
by  no  one,  when  the  word  "Unknown"  waa 
wrtlten  on  the  coffin. 


^Goo<jle 
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As  to  the  stories  of  vhat  the  mrdiei 
belov,  WB  miut  take  them  upon  bearsaf .  Thtt 
(iio  man  did  not  anrviTe  the  Wwkin^np  of  the 
pit  mouth  for  more  than  thjrtj-ux  honrs  seems 
sure.  They  were  aared  tbe  pangs  of  star- 
Tsticm,  aod  their  death  iras  eaar  and  pain- 
lew.  Wa  know  tliat  tbey  heW  a  prnyer- 
meeting  before  they  died,  and  we  know  little 
more.  With  most  of  the  aocountx  of  toncliing 
■cenes  disclosed  to  tlte  eyes  of  thoas  who  de- 
scended tbe  shaft,  every  one  is  acquainted ;  ' 
we  have  heard  that  fathers  and  children  > 
foaod  togetheir,  and  that  one  roos  especially 
was  fbnnd  kneeling-  with  hia  iittlff  b^s  anns 
dasped  ^xnii  Us  nei^  There  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  these  statements ;  hut  they  are  almost 
too  heaitrendin£  to  dwell  upon. 

I  was  Tery  glad  at  last  to  torn  awayfromthe 
dreodfal  [Jace^  When  I  looked  back  townrds  it 
for  the  last  time,  the  raok-hke  vheeis,  r^ved 
against  the  fast  daAenii^aky,  were  atiU  turning, 
and  the  strained  ropes  ucendieg  still. 

Great  as  has  be«n  the  sensation  oreated  brf 
this  terrible  affair  at  New  Hartley  Colliery,  A 
has  jet  not  been  fully  oommensuTate  with  its 
importance.  In  the  Black  annala  of  disaster, 
this  particular  ease  stands  oet  in  many  respects 
alone.  The  nien,  it  must  be  remembered,  vere 
not  kiUed  at  once  when  this  accident  happened. 
They  were  there  «/»«  within  a  few  feet  «  their 
oomrades,  bat  shut  in,  in  a  prison  to 
could  peaetiate.  That  dongeon  was  indeed 
inaccessible.  The  men  were  there  close  to  their 
fiiends  and  relations.  These  last  cried,  "  Qive 
us  our  hoabands,  oar  brothen,  our  fathers,  onr 
BODS !"  bnt  tbe  cry  was  in  rain. 

In  the  esse  of  another  great  catastrophe 
commenufHrated  in  these  pages — in  the  wreck  of 
tbe  Royal  Charter — those  who  suffered  were 
^0  separated  from  their  fellows  by  only  a  verj 
small  space.  Bnt  another  of  the  elements  it 
was  that  held  those  safferccs  boand.  Tbe  water 
was  their  jailer,  as  the  earth  was  the  captor  of 
the  miners  at  Hartley.  Traly  it  ia  not  the  fire 
and  the  wrter  only  ot  which  it  may  be  swd  that 
thcj  are  good  serrants  but  bad  masters.  It  ia 
so  with  all  the  elements:  eren  the  soft  aii  which 
lashed  into  a  storm  becomes  so  terrible  a  power ; 
even  to  the  gentle  mother  earth  which  hlasta 
with  her  poison,  and  holds  in  sach  a  deadly 

■"jg,  those  ■-'"- * — *  ■■■ ' ■■  '■ 

a  embrace. 

A^inst  all  the  elements  we  now  take  dne  ^e- 
oaatioQ.  We  hare  defences  against  fire,  and 
defences  against  water,  and  tbe  htw  of  storms 
seem  well  enough  understood  to  afford  na  some 
sort  of  protection  against  the  trnfirj  air.  It  is 
time  that  the  earth  was  thonebt  of  as  a  deadly 
powNT  too,  and  that  we  should  look  upon  her 
also  as  an  atly  that  may  at  any  time  be  tamed 
into  a  deadly  foe.  No  doubt  tiie  day  will  come 
wtien  we  shall  look  back  to  these  times,  and 
think  incredutoosly  of  the  victims  she  ha> 
swalkiwed  np,  and  wonder  at  the  small  precau- 
tion taken  to  preient  such  sad  disasters. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  apathy  with  which  we 
lm*e  looked  on,  while  one  alter  another  of  these 


dreadful  colliery  accidents  have  occurred,  will  be 
finally  shaken  off,  now  that  pnblic  attention  has 
been  riveted  to  this,  snrelj  the  worst  of  all  upon 
the  list.  Let  no  other  topic  of  interest  that  may 
arise  divert  us  from  this  one  till  all  that  can  be 
done  in  legislating  for  the  miner'a  safety  has 
been  effected.  It.  is  mnoh  to  be  hoped,  indeed, 
that  the  men  themselves,  who  ase  most  inte- 
rested in  this  mattcf,  will  act,  aa  tliey  seem 
likely  to  &,  with  the  most  fir»  deteraunation. 
That  they  ore,  indeed,  aroused  at  last  to  a  sense 
of  theirereat  injuries,  is  evident  from  what  oame 
out  at  the  meeting  held  at  Newcastle  on  the 
vary  day  when  the  terriUe  scene  described  above 
was  Bctoally  g«ing  on.  A  short  paseaee  from 
the  report  of  that  mseting  may  be  worth  tran- 
serUnng  bare,  as  showing'  the  laxity  of  the  at- 
raa^emeDta  tdlJierto  in  lotee  as  to  the  duties 
of  tbe  govesnment  inspectar,  and  as  showing 
also  that  the  men,  however  roughly  e^iressing 
themselves,  are  certainly  in  earnest : 

**  Mr.  Dram,"  the  govecimient  inspector, 
"referred  to  tbe  circular  from  Sir  Qeorge  Grey, 
in  showing  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  go- 
vernment themselvea  had  not  the  power  of 
making  double  shafts.  HeWMit  on  to  read,  from 
hia  official  tepixi  for  1SG8,  a  pasa^  shaving 
that  at  a  msetina  of  inspectors  in  Mineheater 
he  had  Bi^gested  that  eadi  inspector  shoold  be 
empowered  to  requira  returns  from  colleries  as 
to  the  principal  details  of  their  working.  A 
good  deal  of  discussion,  he  said,  took  plaee  on 
the  suggestions,  bnt  no  speoiflo  resolution  was 
oome  to.  He  tlionght  thc^  would  see  the  ad- 
—  *       *-  ■-    derived  from  an  inspector  if  such 


plan  as  he  had  proposed  wsa  followed  oat,  bnt 
he  was  almost  asWmed  to  say  that  it  was  not 
encouraged  by  tbe  insiieetors ;  and  Mr.  Dunn 
went  on  to  state  that  the  men  of  Heworth  had 
sent  a  deputation  to  complain  of  tbe  state  of  the 
colliery,  and  demanded  bis  visitation,  Se  did 
'  t,  and  made  auggeations  immadiaLely  for  an 
iiovement,  and  he  liad  the  satisfaotiou  of 
ing  them  that  the  owner  had  made  prepara- 
liond  for  commencing  on  Monday  to  complete  a 

lialf-iunh  shaft As  to  the  Hartley 

Pit,  he  knew  nothing  about  the  shaft,  Waa  it 
to  be  expected  that  an  inspector  was  to  go  and 
hunt  out  particulars  of  a  shaft  that  had  been  in 
use  for  years  F  .  .  .  .  It  was  the  fault 
of  the  pitmen  themselves  if  they  did  not  call 
the  inspectors  more  freqnentlj .....  he 
iioped  they  would  take  warning  from  this  time, 
and  take  the  thing  into  tbeirown  hands.  They 
had  the  power  of  jnaking  the  inspector  work  ;  if 
they  did  not  do  it  for  their  own  safety  they  had 
to  blame  themselves. 

A  MiBBB, — I  believe  you  have  sometbina; 
like  one  hundred  and  Qfty  coUicries  to  inspect  r 
"  Mb.  Duhv. — More. 


"MiHKu,— Do  jov.  tiiink  jua  are  quite  able 
to  inspect  sU  these  collieries  I* 

"  Mr.  Bdnh. — If  the  government  thinks  I 
am  able,  you  know,    (lianghter.) 


ise 


ALL  THE  YEAR  ROOm). 


^Iiei 


"  MiKEB.— Well,  then,  sir,  I  have  heard  b 
complunt  that  jou  are  too  old  to  fill  the  office, 
(Uproar,  imd  cries  of  '  Shame  !'  '  Perfectly 
right !'  '  Sit  doirii !'  and  '  No,  I  will  not  I') 

"  Mb.  DcifK.— Yoa  know,  sir,  if  I  am  very 
old  I  should  be  very  experienced.  I  ma;  aaj  1 
am  the  most  experieoced  of  anj  o!  tlie  in- 
spectors ;  they  all  admit  that. 

"  AxoTBEB  MiHEK  asked  if  Mr.  Dann  was 
satisfied  with  the  one  shaft  nt  Eartlej,  and  if 
not,  what  steps  he  had  taken  to  remedy  tlie 
defect  f 

"  Hb.  Ddnx  said  that  at  this ' 
there  were  three   of  the   lai^eat  .  _ 

Noclhumberlaod — Se&ton.I>ekva],Nortli  Seaton, 
and  Newsham — managed  by  the  most  talented 
ID  Nortliumberland,  all  witbsingle  shafts.  Wbit 
would  they  have  him  say :  did  they  thinic  it  waa 
bis  dnty  to  call  in  question  the  management  of 

"  MiNEB. — la  that  an  answer  to  my  qnestiou, 
whether  jou  are  satisfied  with  the  sii^tle  shaft  F 

"  Mr.  Dohd. — I  do  not  say  I  am  ouite  sa- 
tisfied, but  I  liave  no  power  to  alter  it. 

Here  there  was  sons  more  diseossioD,  after 

"  The  Chairman  interposed  and  pnt  a  stop  to 
the  discussion.  He  remarked,  with  regard  to 
the  advice  Mr.  Dunn  had  given,  that  the  minen 
had  no  pioteelion ;  they  had  tndy  their  labour 
to  depend  on,  and  whm  fheg  ^ok*  tk^  «er« 
twrnei  off  vork!' 

It  is  carious  in  these  days  when  for  all  sorts 
of  small  and  paltry  reasons  workmen  are  con- 
tinually out  on  strike— it  is  curious  when  one 
sees  fuily-pnid  artisans  dictating  terms  of  the 
most  eiorbitant  kind  to  their  employers,  and 
"knocking  off"  if  they  are  not  complied  with — 
to  see  these  poor  miners  enduring  a  state  of 
things  which  tfaey  might  well  and  honestly 
protest  against.  Men  worldn);^  in  a  colliery  like 
that  at  New  Hartley  are  working  at  the  nsk  of 
their  Uies  from  moment  to  moment.  Nor  is  that 
colliery  an  exceptional  one.  The  single-shaft 
system  is  largely  adopted,  and  most  new  col- 
lieries are  ao  worked.  And  so  life  is  sacrificed : 
sacrificed  not  only  byinsnfficientmeans  of  egress 
in  case  of  disaster,  but  for  the  want  of  the  belter 
ventilation  which  two  sbafLs  would  supply. 
Among' technical  men  there  is,  I  hesitate  not  to 
say,  a  great  indifference  manifested  towards  tlie 
human  engines,  who  are  tbe  tools  tbev  use  to 
acquire  their  wulth,  and  these  interestea  persons 
should  not  be  allowed  to  hare  too  powerful  a 
voice  in  any  matter  where  property  hangs  in  one 
scale  and  life  in  tbe  other.  Let  tbe  miners 
lliemselves  by  all  means  be  listened  to.  Thev 
behave  well,  and  they  deserve  to  be  heara, 
Tbey  have  not  shown  themselves  a  rebellions 
set,  Ihej  bare  borne  much,  and  borne  it 
patiently.  Their  work  is,  and  must  always  be 
to  a  certain  extent,  attended  with  danger,  and 
is  certainly,  onder  any  circnmstances,  tbe  most 
distressing  form  of  laiboar  there  is.    They  have 


of  Coal  must  be  raised  in  ord^  that  proper 


them  for  us,  iu  Heaf  en's  name  let  it  be  raised ; 
for  otberwisc,  as  Hood  affirmed  of  tbe  linen 
wlitcb  we  wear,  so  we  sbould  have  to  say  of  the 
fuel  which  we  use — that  coal  is  not  what  we 
are  burning,  but  "human  creatures'  lives." 

In  deep  sorrow  for  this  terrible  disaster  at 
Hartley,  the  public  has  been  glad  to  find  some 
relief  m  helping  those  whom  the  slaughtered 
minen  have  lett  behind.  Bat  this  is  a  small 
part  of  what  we  have  to  do  to  repair  their 
loss.  Tbe  coal-owners,  and  all  those  who  lire 
out  of  the  produce  of  the  mine,  are  evidently 
not  to  be  len  to  the  exercise  of  their  own  jndz- 
ment  as  to  tbe  manner  in  wbioh  the  mine  shall 
be  worked. 

Deep  rei>entance— shown  as  all  repentance 
sboold  be— in  acts,  should  be  felt  by  all  those 
who,  directly  or  indirectly,  have  shared  in  the 
negUgence  which  has  cost  these  men  their 
litres.  Prompt  reform,  with  ito  half  meaanres — 
no  compromises  to  meet  tbe  views  of  those  who 
are  partly  for  reform  and  partly  for  economy- 
is  loudly  called  for. 


tbe 


nay  be  taken  for  the   safety  of 

D  live   away   from   daylight,   and 

r  always  more  or  less  polluted,   to   gain 


OUR  OLD  ABBEY. 

We  always  know  least  of  what  lies  nearest  to 
us.  Every  one  says  this,  and  makes  tite  sayinf; 
an  excuse  for  roncn  local  indolence.  A  chance 
^est  in  London,  ^ide-book  iu  hand,  ferrets 
ont  all  the  interesting  movements,  goes  to  all 
the  shilling  sights,  and  makes  acquaintance  with 
quaint  old  remnants  of  the  bygone  times,  which 
the  bom  Londoner  never  so  much  as  heard  ofl 
There  is  our  grand  old  Abbey  at  Westminster; 
how  many  of  us  icnow  anytliing  about  it,  beyond 
tbe  bare  fact  that  it  is  one  ot  the  finest  speei- 
mens  of  Gothic  architecture  (that  conveniently 
comprehensive  term!)  in  England?  Mr,  Gilbert 
Scott  has,  however,  made  bimself  our  cicerone  in 
bis  beautiful  book  of  Gleanings,  and  we,  fol- 
lowing at  a  distance  in  his  steps,  propose  to  tell 
part  of  liis  story  in  our  own  way. 

When  tbe  old  beavded  Heptarcbist,  Sing 
Offa,  was  doing  his  little  bit  of  mosaic  towanu 
the  creation  of  a  kingdom,  by  laying  violent 
hands  on  Elhelbert  and  East  Aofflia,  killing  the 
Urst  and  joining  the  second  to  liia  own  domain 
of  Murcia— that  is,  iu  tbe  Utter  lialf  of  the 
eighth  century— a  smaller  and  less  ambitious 
church  stood  on  the  spot  where  the  grand  old 
Abbey  stands  now.  Edward  the  Confessor,  th^ 
sweet-smelling  saint  of  monkery,  finding  that 
nearlv  three  centuries  of  ne^ect  and  exposure 
had  aone  no  kindly  work  by  the  old  building, 
refbundcd  the  Abbey  as  a  saint  sbould,  and  in- 
creased the  number  of  monks  to  seventy ;  hot, 
what  was  more  tliaa  either,  he  rebuilt  thecburch 
"  with  costly  expenditure,"  and  in  the  Norman 
style,  and  thus  gave  an  exemplar  to  EngUsh 
architects,  which,  luckily  for  us,  tbey  were 
not  slow  to  profit  by.  lliis  was  the  flnt 
building  in  tbe  I4orman  style  raised  on  Eog- 
liah  gmond,  and  it  was  only  fitting  that  Bd> 
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wird  ahonld  liava  raised  in  it  tija  ovi 
Kieum,  and  tiutt  he  should  be  buried 
noblest  temple  jet  known,  in  the  land.  Put 
of  hia  vork  stiU  remaina ;  some  massive  columns 
with  the  full  square  capitals  roufclilj  ohopiwd 
into  forms  preparatorj  Kir  the  sciuptor,  a  win- 
dow here  and  a  dooriraj  there,  with  a  bit  of  the 
refector;  wall— foe  his  ssTentj  mooka  wanted 

eating  as  well  as  sleeping —' '  "- 

fed  under  decent  hausioK- 
of  bis  temaiaing  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Fjx,  with 
its  wide  Norman  joiaU  and  massive  nuionrr; 
of  whieh  iGc  gOTernmeot  took  possession  in 
after  dajs,  using  it  as  a  kind  of  treasiirj.  It 
is  still  goverament  propertj,  aud  requires  special 
favour  to  be  allowed  to  visit ;  and  when  Mr. 
Scott  went  there  he  was  accompanied  bj  the 
representatites  of  the  Treasuiy  and  Eichequer, 
with  attendants  bearinc  boxes  containing  six  big 
kejs;  all  with  might;  lormaadsoleinnit;,  to 
— ~a  lew  emptj  chests — one  onl;  oontoining 
paraphernalLa  for  the  trial  of  the  Fjx.  This  was 
the  place  whence  certain  thieves  on  June  tenth, 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  three,  took  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  (some  sav  two  mil- 
lions) of  sold,  pUte,  and  jewels,  beiooging  to 
Edward  the  First,  aud  laid  np  there  bjliim  to 
be  used  in  the  Scotch  wars ;  for  which  tlieft  the 
ablx)t  and  fortj  monks  were  sent  to  tlie  Tower 
on  suspicion,  and  diligent  search  made  for  the 
missing  treasure.  Uost  probablv  it  was  all  re- 
Dovered  in  time,  for  we  nave  tne  record  that 
Bichaid  de  Fodellcote,  one  of  the  principal 
thieves,  was  found  with  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred pounds'  worth  of  gold  and  jewels  in  his 
purse,  and  that  others  followed.    Hie  confession 

Ees  ■  curioDS  picture  of  mediieval  burglary. 
d  as  this  is  not  a  grave  or  scientific  paper, 
with  absolute  laws  in  the  matter  of  cbronologj, 
we  may  as  well  gossip  about  the  robber;  now 
that  is  on  haaa,  and  save  the  tronble  of  a 
future  "loop."  Mr.  Burtt's  extract  is  the  most 
graphic  deicription  to  be  had,  so  it  shall  be 
given  entire : 

Bichard  de  Podelkota  wu  a  travdUng  mBrduuit 
for  wool,  cl  ■  •  ■ 

FlandHB  foi 


and  b 


Uia  king*!  debts  in  Bniggi,  and  then 
wan  UKro  ftnm  him  fourteen  poandi  Hventeen 
ihilliags,  for  wfaich  be  eu«d  in  the  KiDg'i  Conit  at 
Wutmiruter  at  (he  beginning  of  Aagult,  in  the 
thiity-Brst  year,  and  then  he  uw  Ihe  coaditioD  of 
the  rtTeclorj  of  the  Abbey,  and  eaw  the  terrtnu 
bringing  in  and  ont  silvet  cupa  and  apooni  and 
m»en.  So  he  thought  how  he  might  obtain  lomB 
of  thoae  goods,  as  he  waa  to  poor  on  account  of  hti 
1<HS  in  Flanders,  and  lo  be  apied  abont  all  the  put*  el 
(he  AWmj.  And  on  the  day  when  the  king  left  the 
place  for  Barnes,  on  the  following  night,  aa  he  had 
■pied  ont,  he  foand  a  ladder  at  a  honae  which  was 
Bear  the  gate  of  the  palace  towards  iha  Abbey,  and 
pnt  that  ladder  to  a  window  of  the  chapter- honac^ 
which  he  opeaed  and  cloeed  by  a  coid ;  and  he  en- 
tered by  tbia  cord,  and  tbence  he  weat  to  Ihe  door 
cf  the  refectory,  and  found  it  cloaed  with  a  lock,  and 
he  opened  it  with  Us  knife  and  entered,  and  Ihere  be 
found  aix  lilver  banaps  in  an  ambry  behind  the  door, 
and  more  than  thirty  silver  apoonainaootberimbry, 
and  the  maier  lun^w  under  a  bench  near  together) 
•nd  ha  euried  them  all  away,  and  doaad  th«  door 


after  Mm,  wlthoat  shutting  the  lock.  And  having 
ipeat  the  proceeda  by  Cbriitmaa  he  thought  how  ha 
could  rob  Ihe  king'a  tnasury.  And  aa  he  knew  the 
ways  of  the  Abbey,  and  when  the  tnasury  was,  aud 
how  be  could  get  there,  ha  began  to  aeC  about  the 
robbery  eight  days  befon  Christmoa  with  the  tools 
which  be  provided  for  it,  viz.  two  "  tarnra,"  great 
and  small  kairea  and  other  imall  "  engioes"  ofiroD, 
and  ao  was  aboat  the  bnoklng  open  dnring  the  nigfat- 
honn  of  eight  days  befon  Cbiialnias  to  the  qniasain 
of  Eaiter,  when  ha  flnc  had  entry,  on  the  niglu  of 
a  Wedneaday,  the  eve  of  3l  Hark  (April  2ith);  and 
all  the  day  of  St.  Marii  b*  stayed  in  there,  and 
airaoged  what  he  would  carry  away,  which  he  did 
the  night  after,  and  the  nlgbt  after  that,  and  the 
remainder  he  carried  away  with  him  out  of  the  gate 
behind  Uie  ehurcb  of  St.  Margaret,  and  put  it  at  tbe 
foot  of  the  wall  beyond  Ihe  gale,  coveriag  it  with 
earth,  and  then  wen  there  pitchers,  cups,  with  feet 
and  coven.  And  also  he  put  a  great  pitcher  with 
stones,  and  a  cup  in  a  certain  tomb.  Bealdei  ha  put 
three  ponchaa  full  of  Jewela  and  veaiels,  of  which  una 
was  "hanape"  entin  and  in  piecea.  In  another  a 
great  cruddx  and  Jewela,  a  case  of  ailvar  with  gold 
apoona.  In  the  tlUrd  *^  hanaps^  nine  dlahes  and 
aaucert,  and  an  image  of  our  lady  In  ailvei'^t ;  and 
two  little  pitchers  of  lUver.  Begtdse  he  look  to  the 
ditch  by  the  mews  a  pot  and  a  cnp  of  ailver.  Alae 
he  took  with  bim  spoons,  saucera,  spice  dishea  cf 
ailver,  a  cup,  rings,  broocbea,  alonee,  crowna,  girdlea, 
and  other  Jewela  which  wen  afterwarda  found  with 
Mm.  And  he  aays  that  what  he  took  oat  of  the 
treaaory  he  took  at  once  out  of  the  gate  ueai 
St.   Margaret's  Chnrch,   and  left  nothing  behind 


Another  robber  alio  eODfessad,  but  he  spoke 

f  ......  f..._,  .    '"SB  as  present  at  the 

I  two  monks,  two 
Bat  the  c 
tion  of  the  guilt  lay  with  the  sacrist  i 
minster,  the  keeper  of  the  palace,  and  Bichard  de 
Podelicote,  helped  bj  their  immediats  retainers 
and  friends.  The  rubbery  wu  planned  with  much 
cunning  and  foremght.  Ear  Christraaa  tine  wu 
chosenbecans 


bemp  in  the  eariv  ^rin^ 
and  green ;  "  so  that  the  said  hemp  should  grow 
high  enough  br  the  time  of  tbe  robbery,  that 
they  migiit  hide  the  treasures  there,  and  the 
misdeed  be  unknown."  Edward  the  First,  bow- 
ever,  was  not  the  man  to  submit  very  quietly  to 
a  thing  of  this  ^d.  He  sent  writ  upon  writ 
to  the  magistrates  of  tbe  different  buii^s,  and 
so  harassed  and  hunted  the  thieves  that  they 
gave  up  the  game,  aud  surrendered  themidves 
and  the  treasure.  Some  of  it  wss  found  amoi^ 
the  hemp  in  the  oemeter; ;  aome  wu  found  in 
the  aacnat's  honae;  a  linendmper.at  St.  Giles's, 
had  a  large  paimier  full  of  broken  vessels  of 
gold  and  silver  sent  to  him,  whicb  so  terrified 
him,  when  the  royal  proclaoiatiou  wu  issued, 
that  be  sent  them  all  by  a  ahepherd-lad  to  be 
hidden  in  Kentiah-towQ— where  they  were  found. 
So  by  decrees,  from  across  the  water  and  down 
the  nver,  and  here  and  there  and  everywhere, 
the  lost  treuure  was  recovered,  aud  the  BUgry 

■         ■'■!    bold 


s  of  the  law  t 


After  this  h 


sbbery  tbe  "  defences"  of  the  treuure-chai 
rere  lookwl  to,  and  the  king  finding  that 
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locks  and  iligU  doort — tbon^  oomred  with  the 
tamwd  skiittof  flnjcd  BacnlcgioiiatbiB*eB — were 
not  alwgjs  to  be  relied  od,  Temod^ed  the  cham- 
ber, aod  trusted  for  the  rntnie  to  double  musive 
doors  and  mnltitndinous  locks,  still  with  the 
teiTOt  of  flajcd  thief-skin  Eupeiadded.  A  few 
pieces  of  ironwork  jet  remain,  which  evidenLlj 
once  beluQ^ed  to  aome  large  k&Lher  bas  Qr 
'  foioer'  as  it  was  called ;  indeed,  "  one  ol  Uieie 
bags,  charact«risticallT  omaotented,  is  still  in 
tbe  Fji.  cliasiber.  I'Mre  an  notice*  of  tbeir 
being  Doed  for  tlie  ooiwetance  of  tJie  stolen 
tieasuK,  and  tbej  are  i^erred  to  as  iwukr 
places  (k  deposit  in  Bishop  Stapleton's  Calen- 

Nofrwewillso  back  to  the  &.hbej  as  it  is. 

The  CalhednJ,  as  we  know  it,  is  substantial!; 
of  Henrf  the  'nurd's  time.  After-additious,  en- 
ricliments,  debasements,  and  olteiatiooa  Lave 
been  made,  but  the  roots  lie  down  among  the 
jears  when  Llie  tJiird  Henrj  wm  chastiaing  hii 
refolted  barons,  and  beios  (^Mstised  of  Fraace. 
But  he  did  not  build  the  beautiful  chapel  of  Bt. 
Katheriue  which  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Little  C^oisten;  for  in  1176,  irben  Henr; 
the  Secoud  was  on  the  throne,  one  of  the  rnde, 
coarse,  prelatical  confltcts  of  those  timeg  took 
place  tlieie,  to  the  edification  of  the  laity  standing 
round.  A  synod  was  held  in  the  cmtpel—tiie 
FODc'a  legate  in  the  chwr,  and  the  Arcobiahops 
of  York  ud  Canterburj  intending.  Quietly  ne 
of  Canterbury  seated  mmself  in  the  plooa  of 
honour  at  the  l^ale's  right  hand ;  rudel;  he  of 
York  attempted  forcible  diiposseeeios ;  vben 
the  retinaeofCanleibDiy,  holding  their  ■Meier's 
hoBOUT  as  their  own,  sprang  npon  the  iatniding 
Brehbishop,  uid,  eonaeerate  as  m  was,  eaoredns 
were  the  preaadM,  and  thnee  ho^  Ite  Pope's 
raDneentatire,  laid  on  him  witk  bata  and  &sts,< 
till  tlte  Archbishop  of  Oanterbitiy,  for  eake  oS 
tbeti  oonnHni  oiler,  was  isin  to  resone  him 
ftoni  their  hnds.  Very  loidj  was  tlie  work 
which  oir  third  Bartj  did.  Exquisite  capitals 
of  natural  fbiiajte;  ■  "  diriBc  Uturgj"  of  beao- 
tiful  ang«Ja  i  tnb,  and  etdnian,  and  spaodril, 
and  boss,  and  mKciaUy  one  rose  window,  the 
like  of  which  Englanil  had  nsrer  ^ et 


thongh  the  real  "  Solomon's  Poccb"  was  i 
by  Hicbard  the  Seotmd ;  windows  of  the 
and  moat  elaborate  tiacine — trefoils  and  qnatre- 
foils,  intenmngled  in  a  jefiyiintb  of  beau^ ;  ud 
a  cliaptM'-liouae  wiiiefa  all  the  world  laid  was 
"  incompuidiie,"  but  which  now,  unhappily,  is 
ft  mere  ooUeotioik  of  ahelves  and  diaweis  for 


Cblio  records,  with  every  beauty  hidden  i 
bt,  slender  shaft  springing  np  in  the  oentie 
lilie  a  stoae  fountain,  and  such  purtions  of  the 
wall  cohunna  aa  are  Isfi  exposed  between  tbe 
shop4Doking  fittings. 

It  was  in  this  degraded  ofaapterJionBC  that 
Ur.  Scott  madesomemtercatingdiseoveriet.  In 
tbe  first  plaoe,  he  fannd  one  of  the  windows 
walled  up  with  i\\e  moulded  ribe  of  a  lost  Tault- 
ing,  tiie  libs  carefully  paired  like  wine-bottles 
ID  a  bin,  with  theu  moulded  aidea  inwarda. 


Uliea,  (ne  day,  while  paepieg  and  peeriiw  tJtavt 
tbe  wooden  ^ceses  for  records,  he  palled  an^ 
sn  arris  iUet  irtdeh  efaaed  the  ^aoe  betveea 
the  prees  and  tbe  wall,  aad  came  npoB  an  anbed 
with  soaaethii  ......  -» 


ritfa  soaaethiw  Ijing  at  1^  bottaan.  Os 
f  a  snutll  bolI'M^e  laotent  by  a  Btrina^ 
that  it  was  the  head  of  a  beaatiful  fall- 


lowering. 


■ised  atatae  in  a  niche,  wtiich  afUrwerds  proved 
to  be  aatatue  of  the  Virgm,«itliangelBcenai^[ 
in  the  adjoining  spaces,  litem  he  fbnnd,  at  the 
back  at  the  stalls,  some  rare  old  p«»ti»g  oi  the 
fourteenth  ecabvy,  eonlaininfc  aoKMig  others, 
hosts  of  ebembim  ud  aeraphim  vith  blue  winfi^ 
but  eyed,  like  peaoockfs  ieatban;  one  of  tne 
angeh  bearinc  on  his  wing-feathers  the  namee 
of  all  the  Curistian  nrtuea,  as  diarily,  alms- 
gifiiV.  aimplieity,  idelity,  huanlity,  Ac 

Air  tbe  outer  portiona,  audi  aa  the  domwBT, 
ftc,  oi  this  beautiful  baildiDK,  are  failing  lapidl* 
to  ruin;  tbeaurfaoe  of  the  atone  beiag  in  aaah 
aststeof  decay  thai  it  cannot  bear  to  be  touched, 
though  never  so  lightly.  But  Mr.  BcoU^  firat 
blowing  away  the  dust  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
bellows,  HiUlj  ^TiBflee  a  certain  aolulitm  of 
bis  wbtohlie  is  nawg  all  tiirougb  tbe  Abber,  and 
which  innnediatel;  Lardois  the  atone  ana  aeta 
tbe  surface  in  exMtl;  its  present  oondition ;  by 
which  means  it  is  poesible  to  r»«otleet  all  the 
fast-ranisbing  fraginente  of  miamentstkuL  and 
deeign,  aad  to  reconstruct  the  whole  from  the 
"  bncka  of  Babykm"  remaining.  On  a  eertaia 
door,  kading  into  what  is  called  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Blaise,  but  which  is  rightfully  tbe  Old  Be- 
veab'j,  were  formerly  nailed  tanivd  huvaniskiaa 
to  deter  t^BHBcrileaausfnjmanlawfulentei'isg; 
and  e«ea  yet  Mr.  Gilbert  Soott  foond  strips  of 
wbite  leatliec  hanging  beneaUi  the  liingea  of 
aaother  door,  which,  mr.  Qoekeit  and  bis  mi- 
creaeope  proDoonced  to  be  indnbitable  humaa 
parchment.  Mr.  Scott  beeves  tiiat  door  to  be 
tiie  door,  eoyered  with  human  akin,  wliich  for- 
merly led  into  the  obamber  of  the  Fyi.  It  waa 
here,  too,  in  what  he  oalis  this  chamber  of  mys- 
terr,  tijat  be  found  the  heaps  of  parchment  nuia 
and  am^,  turned,  wooden  seal-boxes,  which  the 
Westminatei:  boys,  creeping  in  tbrough  a  door 
left  for  an  angoarded  moment  open,  carried  oS 
intriamph;  to  tbe  great  scandal  of  tbe  autbori- 
tics  and  tlw  kture  exolusion  of  the  andiiteet 
and  antiquarian.  Afterwards,  when  this  exclu- 
sion of  ten  years  was  supposed  to  hare  atoned 
for  tbe  forgetfulness  of  a  moment,  Mr.  Scott 
vos  sguin  ooiuiitcd  to  eiamiiie  the  parcbments. 
He  fouud  them  to  consist  of  records  from  tbe 
time  of  Henry  the  Third  to  that  of  Edward  the 
Third ;  noue  of  any  public  importance  for  thej 


awetlr  bckoged  to  priiale  matters  of  sale, 
tranxfer,  and  title-deeds ;  but  man;  very  curioua 
■nd  interesting,  uid,  for  tbe  moat  part,  well  pr^ 

In  Edward  the  ISiird's  time  tbe  siar  of  the 

old  Abbey  was  once  more  in  the  ascendant. 
Many  things  were  done  then  for  tlie  emfacllish- 
meut  of  tuis  glorious  pile;  and  some  "Pipe 
rolls,"  conlaiumg  ihe  exact  accoonls  of  work 
and  wages  for  many  cousecutire  weeks,  have 
beenfoujwt  aud  are  a{q»aiided  to  Air.  Soott'a 
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faoolc.  In  one  rear  fbere  is  an  entrf  for 
shillings— equal  to  eight  or  ten  pounds  i 
monej — for  a  fur  robe  for  the  eh«f  maso) 
no  sach  entrj  on  anotim  ^cv.  For  the  chief 
mason  was  an  independent  (^tleroui,  and  re- 
fesed  to  receiTc  his  ^ratutW  "  on  oooount  of  the 
dday  in  its  deliTerj."  Tne  ontlaj  fortiie  first 
fifteen  years  Troold,  if  translated  into  onr  m 
yalue,  have  eonsiderabW  eioeeded  half  a 
lion.  Bo  Edirani  the  Third  did  his  duty  by  the 
stonemasons  and  wood-oarrers,  and  set  a  good 
example  to  bis  snccessors.  Then  the  atibota 
aided  in  the  enrichment  of  their  belored  build. 
ioF,  Simon  LacghRm,  one  of  tlie  abbots  of 
'Vl^stminster,  left  tke  residue  of  his  Tast  pro- 
perty to  the  "fabric"  of  the  monastery;  and 
his  successor,  liichalas  Litlin^on,  set  his  hand 
to  the  wort  with  energy  and  ngonr.  He  made 
two  nevf  cloister  walks,  rebniit  the  abbot's  re- 
sidence, and  the  eonTcntirel  buildings  whiofa 
now  form  the  eastern  side  of  Deau's-yard  ;  the 
hstl  of  the  abbot's  residence,  whii^  was  the 
College-hall  of  the  Queen's  seholars 
Misabethan  foundation,  was  his  wodc  also ;  for 
these  old  fellows  well  knew  the  art  of  caring 
for  themselres,  crea  when  they  had  soffident 
grace  to  care  for  their  neighbours.  Many  parts 
of  his  work  still  remain,  ont  the  chief  tnmg  ' 
the  famous  Jerusalem  ehaittber,  where  Henry 
the  Fonrth  died,  in  BceoTdance  with  an  ancient 
prophecy  which  said  that  he  wonld  not  die 
m  Jernsalem. 

In  this  jtar,  and  30th  day  of  the  month  of  Ko- 
Tember,  was  a  great  cnmcil  holden  at  tfan  WUle 
Friara  ol  London,  bv  the  tinch  it  waa  ar 
things  ixmdaded  thiit,  ler  the  kiag*!  great  jonnMy, 

8«)ialdue  of  our  L«id,cert4im  galleya  of  war  vould 
be  made,  rad  ether  porveyaaoa  coBcuaing  ibe 
jonraej.  Whcreupoo  all  baaty  and  pouibia  speed 
waa  made;  butafterthefaaiCof  CbrUteumaaae,  while 
hs  wu  makiag  tiis  pmyera  at  9.  EdYratd'a  ehriae, 
to  take  theia  hia  leave,  and  3(>  apeed  him  upon  bis 
journey,  he  becime  ao  dck  thKt  anch  as  were  about 
him  feared  that  ha  wonld  have  died  there.  Where- 
npon  Iliey  foi  hia  comfort  bare  hira  into  the  abbot's 
place,  and  lodged  hhn  in  a  chamber,  and  thtn  upon 
a  pallet  laid  him  bafion  tba  On,  where  be  laid  ia 
giMtagooy  BcaitaiBoftiBU.  At  length,  wlwn  he 
WMcaaara  to  ht—Blf,  not  ]mowiii(wfaM«  be  waa, 
be  Ireysed  (ariced)  af  iDcb  ai  thai  were  about  him, 
what  plaoe  tliat  waa;  the  which  ahowed  to  bim  that 
it  bsloDgeil  unto  the  Abbot  of  Weatminater,  and  for 
he  (elt  himself  eo  aick  he  commanded  to  ask  if  that 
chamber  bid  any  apecial  name,  wherennto  ft  waa 
■nawered  tbat  it  was  named  Jeiaialem.  Then,  aiid 
the  king,  ■'  Loving  be  to  the  Father  of  Heaysa ;  far 
now  1  linow  that  I  ihaH  die  in  this  chamber,  ac- 
cording to  tike  prophecy  of  me  before  Mid,  that  I 
ahonld  die  in  Jernsalau."  And  ao  aftac  be  made 
himaslf  ready,  and  died  aliarlly  after. 

In  this  same  Jerusalem  chamber,  too,  was 
afterwards  horn  and  baptised  l£dwaid  tbo  Mfth ; 
10  at  least  says  tradition,  which  somBtinei  is 
Kora  pleasant  than  history. 

More  tbsB  all  did  munifioait  Nidiohs  Lit- 
linglon.  fiesides  many  vei^r  beaatiful  build- 
ing addaUons,  be  nve  a  mitre  of  the  nlue 
of  A  liBiidied  marks,  «  pastoral  staff  traitk 


fifteen  poonds,  a  hoge  missal  for  the  high  altar, 
and  two  silTer-gilt  ohaiices  for  the  serrico 
of  the  ebvdi,  besides  an  inoenie  pyx,  a  bell, 
a  basin,  and  a  pyx  of  silTer-gilt,  with  rich 
and  co«tly  priestlr  vestments ;  ana  silver  disbet, 
chargers,  aalt-oelWs,  and  fiagona,  for  tjie  use  of 
the  monks  in  the  refecto^,  and  to  be  used  no- 
where else ;  and  others  of  silver,  too,  for  their 
use  in  the  miserioordia  bonse  (where  they  had 
indvlgenee  fare,  by  the  abbot's  permission),  and 
to  be  used  nowhere  else;  for  the  brave  old 
abbot  had  a  generous  idea  of  oreataro  comforts. 
For  all  whose  heue&ctions  it  was  ordered  by  the 
oonveot  that  he  should  be  remembered  by  them 
Iheir  graces  after  dinoer  md  suf^ier,  and  at 

ass,  k^ther  with  the  souls  of  the  faithful  de- 

irted.     So  the  gwd  Abbot  got  hia  reward, 

ith  in  time  and  etemi^. 

Hem7  the  Seven^'s  chapel,  that  orbis  mi- 
raoulom,  or  world's  miracle,  as  it  was  calied, 
filled  with  beautiful  fan  traMiy  vouHiDg, 
and  rich  ornamentation  of  ddAil  and  design. 
It  was  wrought  by  royal  masons  under  the 
fsunediate  dn«ctian  of  the  kiim  bimselL  He 
and  the  mm  dirided  the  Saints  dsya  between 
them ;  eaeh  alternate  festa  belonging  to  them, 
sad  the  other  to  their  royal  employer :  theirs,  it 
is  sapposed,  they  kept  as  a  holiday,  but  on  the 
king's  they  were  made  to  work.  This  was  not 
peculiar  to  Henry  the  Serenth,  but  to  all  the 
royal  architects  who  added  stones  to  their  bitild- 
ingi,  and  built  monnnientH  to  their  fame. 
Henry  had  no  half-heart  or  niggard  hand 
towaMB  this  beaatiful  Lady  CSia[Ml  of  his. 
Nine  days  only  before  his  death,  be  gave  Abbot 
Idip  five  tfaouaaad  pounds  "in  ready  tncn^ 
before  the  honde,"  and  directed  that  if  that 
smn  should  be  insaffioieiit  to  complete  the  tmiH- 
ing,  his  ezeootors  ahonld  advance  the  Lord 
Abbot  what  asm  or  awns  migfet  be  neoesMry 
for  the  SnishiDg  of  the  building.  He  died  on 
the  twtttty-seeoud  of  AjhiI,  one  thousaod  five 
hundred  and  nine,  and  was  bnried  in  the  di^iel, 
on  ]£ay  the  elereutb,  with  snob  pomp  Mid  style 
as  England  had  never  seen  before.  Totregtana 
made  the  royal  tomb,  and  by  November  the 
first;  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  nineteen, 
tbe  caiK)F7  and  altar  were  up,  the  "closure" 
of  the  tomb  complete,  and  the  Iddy  Chopei, 

Erfcoled  in  all  its  details,  thrown  open  to  be> 
vers,  "Tui  ^aiUnging  the  admiration  of  Uie 
workL 

EVom  that  time  the  star  of  the  oU  Abbey, 
itatioKary  for  some  years,  .gradually  sank  bebisd 
daikclonds.  One  such doudwM  Sir  Ijhiistopher 
WrenaBdlus"Kstorations;"  another,  the  great 
Qre  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  three ; 
another,  the  ignorance  and  bad  taste  of  the 
rulers,  whoundeistoodnothingof  Gothicbeauty 
and  put  tbeir  &uth  in  a  spunoos  Italian  styl^ 
than  which  notliiiig  ooold  De  more  moim^uoua 
or  ieas  harmonious  ;  and  a  fourth — and  tbe 
densest  olond  of  all— waa  the  &tal  whitewa^ 
whiidi  choked  the  star  out  of  all  human  viaion. 
Consequent^  we  have  a  ch^iter-Jiouse,  almost 
unique  in  ite  original  loTclineas,  degradml  into  a 
Moeptacleforah^ves  and  papery  anu  a  ooUcctioB 
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of  the  vilest  monumeotB  th&t  < 
Chrialicu  chuccb,  witii  aJl  kinds  of  make-believe 
mythological  and  nllegorical  beings  oapering 
t)u«agh  their  eternal  etone  antica,  aboat  as 
much  ia  chtJBcter  and  keeping  with  the  place 
as  if  the;  were  a  fossilised  nnlLet.  Perhaps  the 
porer  taste  of  the  times  will  lead  to  a  thorough 
'  restoratioD,"  and  we  shall  once  more  have  our 
old  Abbe;  completed,  perfected,  and  the  orbis 
miraculum  as  oi  jore. 


A  TRIAL  AT  TOULOUSE. 

In  the  cltv  of  Toulouse  there  is  an  old  ceme- 
tery called  the  Cemeterj  of  Saint  Aubia.  One 
out^f-the-wa;  comer  of  the  huiial-ground  is 
surrooDded  bj  high  and  nigged  walls.  Of  these, 
one  separates  it  irom  the  g^den  of  an  adjacent 
monaaterji  the  otber,  from  a  street  called  the 
Bue  Riquet.  The  little  orator;  for  moumeia  is 
close  bj.  The  place  is  desolate,  and  shut  out 
ttota  the  merry  world. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  a  da;  in  the  new 
spring  of  the  year  1817,  the  porter  aod  the 
gravedigger  of  the  cemetery  as  the;  go  their 
rounds,  wander  into  this  retired  comer.  Much 
twB  has  fallen  in  the  night;  tlie  tiny  blossoms 
of  the  young  year  gleam  through  the  glittering 
put ;  the  sun  flings  long  purple  shadows  on 
the  ground;  the  birds  chirp  gaily.  What  a 
time  for  the  discovery  of  a  crime!  The  men 
look  into  the  nook,  and  see  in  the  far  comer 
irlist  they  fancy  to  be  a  joong  girl  asleep. 
Strange,  for  a  girl  to  be  asleep  m  a  cemetery 
at  sis  o'clock  in  the  morning !  They  go  nearer. 
Tee ;  she  is  asleep :  but  hers  is  the  sleep  from 
vkicli  there  is  no  awakening  on  earth.  Her 
attitude  is  as  though  she  were  praying.  Her 
knees  are  bent,  and  she  leans  on  her  elbows. 
Her  face  is  hidden  ou  the  ground.  On  a  stake, 
fixed  in  the  ground  close  by,  the  discoverers 
find  a  blue  handkerchief  witD  white  spots,  of 
which  the  oomece  are  knotted.  The  sexton, 
forgetting  how  important  will  be  ever;  item 
of  evidence,  however  minute,  alters  the  posi' 
tiOD  of  the  corpse  in  his  anxiety  to  behold  its 
features,  and  to  assure  himself  that  no  spark 
of  life  remains.  He  and  his  companion  then 
hasten  to  inform  the  authorities  of  the  place ; 
but  an  hoar  elapses  before  the  authorities  are 
on  the  spot.  Li  the  mean  time  the  news  of  the 
tragedy  lias  spread  throu^  the  town.  A  curious 
crowd  besieges  the  dead  girl's  reating-placi 


l&e  body  did  not  lie  long  unclaimed.  The 
neighbours  said  it  wastlieeorpseof  C^eileCom- 
bettes.  C^e's  station  in  life  was  humble.  Her 
father  worked  in  a  manu&ctor;  of  files.  Her 
mother  added  to  the  family  store  by  lamp-light- 
ing, Cteile  herself,  nearly  fifteen  yeus  of  age, 
vu  opprcntioed  to  a  bookbinder  of  the  name  of 
Conte.  Eager  inquiries  were  made  as  to  when 
Cfeile  had  Fast  bun  seen  alive,  and  who  had 
been  her  oompanioiu.    On  ttie  eve  of  the  dis 


cover;  of  the  corpse,  Conte  had  to  deliver  at  the 
monaster;  certain  books  which  he  had  bound. 
He  packed  them  in  two  parcels,  and  impressed 
Marion  Itoumagnac,  on  old  woman  in  his  service, 
and  Cicile  Combettea,  to  carr;  the  burdens  in 
two  biiskets.  On  arriving  at  tlie  dwelling  of 
the  "  fr^res,"  he  dismissed  the  old  woman,  and 
told  O^ile  to  wait  in  the  lodge  to  brbg  back 
the  empty  baskets.  He  was  absent  some  time 
in  the  mterior  of  the  establishment  unpacking 
his  books  and  receipting  his  bilL  On  his  retnm 
to  the  lodge  there  was  no  C^le.  The  umbrella 
Conte  haa  left  in  her  charge,  was  leaning  against 
the  wait;  but  tlie  girl  had  disappeared.  The 
porter  had  not  seen  lier  go  out.  Conte  sup- 
posed she  bad  gone  home.  It  was  discovered 
that  she  had  not  returned,  and  a  search  was  in- 
stituted. It  is  never  easy  for  women  to  gain 
access  to  a  monastery,  and  it  was  now  late  at 
night.  Her  friends  could  not  hunt  for  her 
among  the  "Brothers,"  till  morning.  The; 
huntea  elsewhere  in  vain. 

The  next  act  of  the  tr^d;  is  the  medical  ex- 
amination of  the  corpse.  Cecue,  said  the  doctors, 
was  still  a  mere  child.  She  had  been  cruelly 
ill-uaed.  Her  face  was  bruised  and  swollen ; 
her  eyelids  were  awoUen;  the  skin  was  torn. 
Her  month  and  neck,  however,  showed  no  sign 
of  strangling  or  sufibcation.  Her  right  ckea 
was  grazed,  and  stained  by  mould.  The  lobes 
of  her  ears  were  torn,  and  caked  with  clotted 
blood.  Her  hands  were  scratched  and  torn, 
and  had  been  strained  in  some  violent  straggle. 
The  examination  of  the  exterior  of  the  body 
established  nothing  as  to  the  immediate  cause  61 
death.  It  was  only  evident  that  Cfcile,  after  a 
long  conflict,  had  been  subjected  to  brutal  treat- 
ment. A  careful  observalien  of  the  neck  and 
tliroat  confirmed  the  opinion  that  she  had  not 
been  strangled  or  soffocated.  But  there  were 
marks  of  several  frightful  blows  on  the  head, 
and  the  faculty  affirmed  that  of  these  any 
one  would  have  been  sufficient  to  cause  im- 
mediate death.  It  was  evident  that  murder  in 
its  worst  form  had  been  committed;  but  bj  ,j 
whom  P 

Suspicion  fell  at  once  upon  the  "frirea."  The  i 
corpse  had  been  discovered  at  the  foot  of  the 
wall  of  their  garden.  Their  enforced  celibacy  waa  I 
an  accusation  in  itself.  Before  the  public  &n- 
thorities  had  apprehended  any  one  as  the  pos- 
sible murilerer,  the  voice  of  the  populace  de- 
clared loudl;  that  he  could  be  no  other  than  b 
"frSre." 

The  first  step  in  the  hunt  for  the  assassin 
was  to  discover  b;  what  means  the  body 
had  been  deposited  where  it  was  foond.  A 
minute  ezaimnation  was  made  of  the  abbey — ■ 
cellars,  garrets,  stables,  dormitories,  were  all 
carefully  searched.  Had  the  murderer  carried 
his  victim  through  tlieir  garden,  it  was  hoped 
that  some  traces  of  his  passage  would  be  left  on 
the  soft  ground.  There  was  a  broken  place  at 
the  top  of  the  cemetery  wg^  near  the  oraton, 
but  it  was  supposed  that  this  had  been  made  by 
the  crowd,  who  chm  bed  up  toviewthe  corpse.  The 
long  grass  at  the  foot  oi  tht  wall,  immediatdf 
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beneath  the  breacli,  w  nntrodden,  and  there 
were  no  sppearaucea  to  wursnt  the  suspicion 
tiiit  the  corDse  had  been.  conTeTed  iato  the  ce- 
meterj  at  ttat  spot.  The  walls  were  coTered 
with  grass  and  wall-plants.  On  the  top  of  the 
wall  of  the  garden,  close  to  its  junction  witli 
that  of  the  street,  were  found  Ijing  BCTeral 
broken  stalks  of  groundsel;  and,  close  by,  the 
grass  appeared  crashed  and  broken,  as  though  a 
hand  haa  rested  on  it.  The  searchers  had  dis- 
coirered  in  the  hair  of  the  corpse,  some  cypress- 
leaves,  the  petals  of  a  flower,  and  a  atrip  of 
twisled  hemp,  which  seemed  to  have  been  torn 
from  a  rope.  There  were  ejpresa-trees  growing 
near  the  wall  and  sweeping  parts  of  its  sammit 
irith  their  branches.  There  were  also  some 
plants  of  geranium  growing  on  the  walls,  the 
petals  of  wltose  blossoms  were  similar  to  the 
petals  that  fell  from  C^cile's  li&ir.  It  wm  eren 
remarked  that  one  blossom  had  lost  all  its 
petals.  Moreover,  on  the  one  spot  on  the 
wall  whence  tlie  corpse  could  hare  been 
thrown,  there  were  signs  ot  some  heavy  body 
having  passed.  A  tnft  of  grass  vas  torn 
from  its  place,  and  hung  bv  a  single  fibre 
of  the  root.  And  a  cypress-bough  bad  been 
snapped. 

The  strongest  orgqinent  against  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  bodr  had  been  thrown  from  the 
wall  of  the  Rue  Siquet,  was  the  fact  that  on 
the  roof  of  tlie  orangery  of  the  "fiitea" — a 
building  close  to  the  comer  of  the  two  waLs, 
and  the  front  of  which  ran  flush  with  the 
inner  side  of  the  garden,  wall — was  placed  a 
reflecting  liglit.  It  was  improbable  that  the 
murderer  should,  of  all  other  places,  have 
chosen  that  portion  of  the  Rue  Riquet  which 
was  lighted  br  a  lamp,  for  the  disposal  of  his 
harden.  If  tlie  corpse  were  not  thrown  from 
the  Rue  Biquet,  said  the  police,  it  must  have 
come  from  the  garden  of  the  "frferes."  It  did 
not  come  from  the  Rne  Riquet ;  aod  there  were 
marks  of  something  having  passed  over  the  gar- 
den wall.  Therefore  it  did  come  from  the  garden 
of  the  ."  frferes."  The  bare  logic  is  not  unas- 
sailable. But  other  reasons  may  be  arged  why 
the  conclusion  of  the  police  showed  a  want  of 
sagacity.  They  were  very  ready  to  limit  the 
"  venue"  of  the  murder  to  the  precincts  of  the 
"frSres."  The^  scarcely  made  a  pretence  of 
examining  a  neighbourhood  where  thev  should 
have  eiamined  every  square  inch.  But  the 
strangest  thing  of  all,  is,  their  neglect  to  account 
for  tbe  position  in  which  the  body  was  fiaund. 
Their  hypothesis  is  directly  contradicted  by  the 
&ots  of  tne  case.  They  suppose  the  corpse  was 
thrown  from  a  wall.  It  is  found  in  an  attitude 
in  wlilcli  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  suppose 
it  could  by  any  possibility  have  fallen.  Tiie 
clothes  are  disposed  round  it,  as  though  it  iiad 
been  depositea  with  some  care.  It  showed 
anything  but  the  disorder  of  a  fall  from  a  coa- 
sidcrable  height.  Much  rain  had  fallen  in  the 
night.  Tlie  corpse  was  entirely  dry.  The 
weather  had  been  wet  for  the  last  fortnight. 
The  soil  must  have  been  soft  and  easily  im- 
prestiblc    There  was  little  or  no  mark  in  the 


ground  where  the  bod^lay.    And  yet  it  was  said 

to  have  been  thrown  from  the  wolL 

The  police  shonld  not  have  been  satisfied  with 
a  merely  cursory  examination  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  cemetery  wali  There  was  one  means  by 
which  it  might  have  been  deposited  in  the  ceme- 
tery by  a  person  in  the  garden,  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  occnrred  to  the  police,  although  it 
might  he  deemed  sufficiently  obvious.  Supposing 
the  murderer  to  have  lowered  the  body  from  the 
wall,  by  a  rope  passed  round  the  waist,  it  might 
have  descended  to  the  ground  in  just  such  an 
attitude  as  that  in  which  it  was  found.  It 
would  have  descended  with  no  violent  shock, 
and  would  have  made  no  nark  of  depth  in  the 
soil.  The  murderer  might  have  drawn  np  tiie 
rope  after  it  had  done  its  work.  It  showed  no 
marks,  thev  said,  but  they  said  so  almost  before 
they  could  have  looked.  It  is  probable  that  the 
fact  of  alight  marks  having  been  found  on  the 
garden  wall,  aided  their  beliefth&t  there  were  no 
other  and  stronger  marks.  But  it  was  possible 
that  the  corpse  might  have  been  conveyed  to  its 
place  by  some  other  way  than  over  the  wall. 
The  cemetery  was  nsed  as  a  short  cut  during  the 
day,  and  so  alight  was  the  security  ensured  by 
the  lock  on  the  gate,  that  it  was  commonly 
"picked,"  by  any  one  who  might  wish  to  pass 
through,  with 'any  instrument  that  happened  to 
be  at  nimd.  The  gate  was  opened  daik  in  this 
manner,  and  the  fact  was  notorious  in  Toulouse. 
Why,  then,  eoMld  the  corpse  have  come  from 
no  other  place  tlian  from  the  garden  of  the 
"  frSres"  F 

Having  settled  how  the  corpse  came  into  the 
CimctiSre  St.  Aubin,  the  next  pomt  for  the 

thorities  to  decide  was,  wl  .1         ■ 


committed  F  They  found,  or  fancied  they  found, 
tracks  bv  which  they  traced  tbe  murderer  into 
the  garaen.  At  the  base  of  the  wall,  on  the 
garden  side,  were  footprints,  and  marts  as  of  the 
ends  of  the  uprights  of  a  ladder.  The  latter 
were  very  faint ;  so  faint,  that  there  was  a 


footprints  might  have  been  made  by  ai 
tbe  constant  loungers  in  the  garden  ;  ana  luougn 
their  theory  was,  that  the  criminal  had  mounted 
the  ladder  laden  with  a  heavy  load.  There  being 
no  doubt  that  tbe  guilty  man  would  be  found 
among  the  "  frferes,  the  difficult  was  to  fix  on 
any  one  of  them  as  more  likely  to  be  guilty 
than  the  rest. 


panying  him  to  the  monastery  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  dsy  of  her  disappearance,  although 
the  books  he  had  to  deliver  might  have  been  con- 
veyed with  perfecteaseinonebasket.  Heshowed 
signs,  it  is  true,  of  astonishment  and  perturba- 
tion at  tbe  disappearance  of  his  apprentice. 
But  within  a  few  aours  after  her  disappearance, 
he  set  off  on  tlie  Diligence  to  Aueb,  urging,  as 
the  reason  of  his  sudden  departure,  his  obliga- 
tion to  discliarge  a  loan,  the  time  for  the  pay- 
ment of  which  wonld  not  arrive  for  nearly  4 
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week.  His  pretext  was  a  picteBce,  and  be  -was 
et-ideutlj  Muioiu  to  be  out  of  tbe  nxj.  Li  two 
ds^  ke  Tetara£d,aud  imnwdiatelj  comniiuucated 
with  tiie  police  on  the  aubject  of  the  mmiog 
girl.  Before  any  one  accoMd  him,  he  eichume^ 
"Anjbow,  /  am  initoceiit !"  He  wu  urested 
on  flnepicicm,  on  tbe  daj  of  bis  reutpeuBuce,  and 
at  Grat  wid  tbat  C£cile  W  probablj  been  enticed 
into  some  improper  home-  It  was  not  lutil  the 
foUoving  daj  that  be  made  a  etatcmcot  wbicb 
implicated  BtoUier  L£atade.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  tbe  popular  nunour  vbicb  reached  lum  in 
the  iiiterral,  sog^ted  the  statemeet.  Tbia  was 
to  tbe  effect  that  oil  hia  arriTal  at  the  door  of  tlie 
"  Nonciat,"  with  bis  books,  he  bad  seen  in  the 
lobby  two  of  the  inmates^Frires  Jubrico  and 
Ii^otatle.  He  sheweii  considerable  ingenuity  in 
selectins  these  two,  if  he  i£d  not  reall;  see 
them.  They  held  a  kind  of  bursar's  office  in  tbe 
monastery,  and  bad  free  access  to  all  ports  of 
tlie  building.  Conte  not  only  awore  pcsilively 
to  their  having  been  in  the  vestibule,  but  to- 
Innteered  a  theoty  bow  the  crime  waa  peipe- 
ttated.  Jubrien  might  have  enticed  dale  into 
a  room  where  unbound  books  were  kept.  L&>- 
tade  might  have  induced  her  to  go  and  »ee 
tabbils  in  tbe  stable.  A  "  fr^"  named  Loo 
had  promised  to  make  C^cile  a  [oesent,  and 
Fr^  Luc  slept  in  a  room  on  the  graond  floor, 
away  from  tlic  common  dormitory.  It  wu  on 
the  23rd  of  April,  eiglit  days  a^  the  murder, 
that  Conte  made  these  depositions.  Up  to  this 
point  the  crime  was  merely  localised  in  tbe 
monastery.  Seveial  of  its  inmates  were  aa»- 
pected,  but  no  individual  specially.  On  the 
SSth,  Conte  sud  that  he  had  seen  LAtade  dis- 

CB  himself  bj  obscene  gestures,  and  Iiad 
d  him  nse  accordant  worda.  Lfotade  was 
arrested,  and  with  him  Jubrien,  and  Marion 
Boumagnac,  the  old  woman  who  bad  accompa- 
nied Coote  ajod  C^cile  when  they  carried  the 
boolu.  She  was  treated  in  her  prison  with 
much  seventy ;  and,  by  losinf;  ber  support,  ber 
Eatherless  children  became  utterly  oestitute. 
lim  sole  pretext  for  this  woman's  arrest  was  the 
fact  of  her  testimony  being  oontrarr  to  that  of 
Conte.  She  persisted  in  stating  that  she  had 
not  seen.  Jubrien  and  L&itade  m  the  lobby  of 
the  monaiteiy. 

One  or  two  oironmstances  appeared  indeed 
•peciaUy  to  criminate  Ltetade.  In  the  folds  of 
tiie  drns  of  tbe  deceased  were  found  some 
scraps  of  fodder,  aud  a  wheat  straw  stained  with 
blood.  Tbe  clothes  and  one  of  tbe  shoes  of 
C^e  were  clotted  with  white  mud,  and  ad- 
hering to  this  mud  was  a  tiny  piece  of  straw. 
Tbe  scraps  of  fodder  appeared  to  be  clover. 
"Saw,  in  a  room  over  the  staUe  of  the  "frerea" 
was  stored  both  wheat  and  clover.  But, 
sdmittigg  that  a  body  covered  with  moist 
mud  and  bidden  among  dry  grain,  would  have 
carricdaway  traces  of  the  place  of  its  conceal- 
ment, it  would  appear  probkbte  that  more  than 
one  or  two  snips  of  fodder  would  adhere  to  the 
mud.  Moreover,  according  to  this  tbeaiy,  tbe 
mud  is  left  altogether  unaccounted  for. 
After  so  fierce  a  struggb  as  the  lacerated 


posed  that  tbe  person  of  the  murderer  woiil 
ahow  some  ottrks  of  violenee.  After  an  exa- 
mination to  which  the  whole  of  tbe  "  freies," 
from  the  venetable  superior  to  the  yonngest  in 
tlie  "Noviciat,"  lobmitted,  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  discovered.  The  only  littie  cirenmstance 
which  seemed  to  cod&dc  the  crime  to  Uotade 
was,  that  on  some  of  hia  clothes  there  were 
foond  seeds  of  the  common  &g;  and  similar 
seeds  had  been  found  on  the  body  of  C^cile. 
There  was  a  questioB  whether  Lfotade  bad 
or  had  not  taken  pains  to  conceal  tbe  gar- 
ments on  which  these  seeds  were  foand.  Ac- 
cording to  the  proseculion,  C^cile  was  induced 
'  '  'he  lobby  Immediately  after  tbe  disap- 
of  CoDle  with  the  books.    L&itaae 

:w  well  that  on  that  day  of  nil  others  it 
would  be  easy  for  him  to  carry  out  his  hideous 
design-  It  was  Thursday ;  and  on  Thursday  tbe 
"fr^s"  were  not  permitted  to  leave  their  class- 
rooms until  eleven  o'clock.  l4o1ade,  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  house-steward,  had  access  to  all  those 
parts  of  the  building  which  were  moat  favour- 
able  to  hia  attempt.  He  might  have  enticed 
C4ale,  it  was  urged,  into  the  loft  over  tbe 
stable,  have  there  committed  tbe  cruel  murder, 
and  have  eoncealed  the  corpse.  When  night 
fell— so  said  the  prosecution. — be  convejred  the 
body  to  the  wall,  and  dispasil«d  it  in  the 
cemetery. 

Further  preliminary  inquiries  resulted  in  the  j 
b'beration  of  Fr&rc  Jubrien  and  Marion  Bou*  I 
m^pisc.  From  the  day  of  his  arrest  to  that  of 
tbe  trial,  L^tade  was  kept  in  close  confiaemokt,  I 
and  was  not  permitted  to  communicate  with 
iiis  connseL  In  the  mean  time  he  was  subjected  i 
to  repeated  examinations.  Tlie  trial  did  not  ' 
Lake  place  until  Februaiy  7,  1B4S:  neariy  a  | 
year  Mter  the  discovery  oF  the  crime.  | 

To  understuid  the  judicial  proceedings,  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  our  neighbours  deem 
an  accused  p^son  guilty  until  proved  innocent. 
The  judge  is  counsel  for  the  crown  rather  thaa 
for  the  accused.  In  England,  so  far  from  a  pri-  | 
soner  being  tempted  to  criminate  himself,  he  is 
scarcely  permitted  to  do  so  even  if  he  desire  it 
The  English  law  is,  in  some  cases,  more  jealous 
of  the  character  of  a  prisoner  than  he  is  himself. 
In  France,  one  oF  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  trial  is  tbe  examination  of  tlie  prisoner,  and 
theprisoner  is  eiamjued  by  the  juogo. 

When  Jiiatade  appeared  at  tbe  W,  tds  de- 
meanour was  calm  and  dignified.  His  counte- 
iiance  was  remarkable.  It  would  have  been 
singularly  bluff  and  good  hwnonied,  had  it  not 
been  marked  by  thick  black  eyebrows.  His  eyes 
were  bright  and  intelL'gent.  Me  appeared  to  be 
naturally  a  strong  man;  but  confinement  and 
anxiety  bad  sorelir  weakened  bim.  He  was  de- 
fended by  Messieurs  Gasc  and  Raint-Gresse. 
The  "president,"  or  judge,  M.  de  Labaume, 
may  almost  be  said  to  Laio  led,  on  tbe  other 
side ;  and  to  have  taken  a  more  active  part 
against  the  prisoner  than  even  the  procuieur- 
^n^rsl 

"  Rise  I"  said  the  president,  as  LMtade  ap- 
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pcwad  before  him ;  uid  addad,  addreHin^p  the 
croirded  MuLenca,  "  tlie  prisooef '3  «aiee  ia  very 
weak  i  I  nuist  UieieTors  demaitd  ibe  Host  pro- 
found gUeooe." 

It  vould  Mcm  tliat  U.  de  Liabaunw  bad  e«ik- 
ceired  the  idea  that  the  "ittret"  had  orguiiaed 
a  coiupiraoj  to  defeat  the  eods  of  justice  in  the 
defence  oF  one  of  their  number,  and  that  the; 
might  even  ioterrupt  thecourt.  His  first  words 
to  L^tade  pre-eimpoaad  the  priwnec's  ^ilt. 
"  Actnued,"  lie  saii,  "  befoie  the  reading  cd  the 
detailed  act  of  aocosation,  we  aie  of  opinioa 
that  it  will  be  cOQTenient  to  question  jou  as  to 
the  remarkable  ooutiadictions  and  j^rarieatioBS 
in  your  atuvera  on  prenoas  occasions.  Weizb 
veil  all  jonr  replies.  Remember  that  toot  kfe 
liaug*  on  tbe  lesult  of  this  inqniij.  Did  jan 
know  G^Ue  Combettes  V 

"  No.    I  OGTcr  aaw  her,  nor  Jtatvr  her," 
"Did  jon  ever  go  to  Conte's  ?" 
"  Sometiane* ;  on  business  connected  with  the 
bouse ;  but  I  never  saw  anj  apprentice  there — 
at  least,  as  far  as  I  cau  lemeniber." 

"  You  have  alieadj  made  use  of  like  reserra- 
'tioos.  Let  us  have  done  with  them.  No  equi- 
vocation, if  jou  please.  Have  jou,  or  have  jou 
not,  seen  an  appceutice  ttf  Conte's  P  Bid  you, 
or  did  voa  no^  know  Cdcile  Combettu  £" 
"  I  did  not  know  ber." 

"  la  it  true  tbat  a  few  dajs  before  the  nmrdat 
JOU  went  to  Conte's?" 
"  I  do  not  remember." 

"I  will  reouud  you  of  tbe  reason  of  jtm 
visii  Did  vou  as£  for  a  pocket-book,  or  an 
account-book  F" 

"I  beg  jour  pardon;  I  remember  now." 
"  Did  jon  not  on  that  da;  aav  to  Conte,  '  Do 
not  send  the  book  bj  anj  one  out  the  girl'  ?  " 
(La  petite.) 

"  Having   no   acquaintance   with   anj   such 

joung  girl,  I  could  not  have  said  so." 

Tlie  president  repeated  the   question,  and 

<    again  Ootade  asserted  more  veheme&tl;,  "  I 

'     never  saw  aajr  joung  girl  working  for  Conte." 

'         Tbepresi^ot  then  examined  L&ttade  as  to 

i     the  occupation  of  everj  hoiir  of   the   day  of 

!     Cecile's  aisappearouce.     L^itode  told  him  all  he 

could  rememoer  (so  he  said),  and  on  being  told 

I     that   hia   present  statements  differed  in   some 

alight  particulars  from  what  he  had  said  beforc,he 

I    complained  with  much  bitterness  of  the  manner 

i     in  wbich  be  had  been  treated  before  the  trial, 

I     and  said    that  the  severity   of  the  prociueur. 

'    g^a£ral  was  the  cause  of  maoh  of  his  hesita- 

I    tion. 

Tiie  president  inqnired  if  Uotade  had  ever 
I  used  tiie  words  imputed  to  bim  in  connexion 
I  vrith  the  gestures,  and  he  cried  indigeantly, 
I    "Never  did  sooli    an  expression  escape  mj 

I         "  I  prefer,"  stid  the  prresident,  "  to  hear  you 

lie,  tlian  to  give  me  evasive  answers." 

I        Oa  the  question  wtn  were  in  the  lobby  on 

I    the  airival  of  Conle  and  his  companions,  the 

j    president  asked,  "  Were  you  in  the  vestibule  at 

a  few  minutes  after  nine,  talking  to  lihn 

Jubrien  ?"  •d">s. 


I  was  not.  Ob  that  morning  I  naver  left 
Fenakmnat."  And  on  thepreMdent  repeat- 
ing son^B  of  the  evidence  of  Gonte,  and  asking 
if  the  prisoner  persisted  in  denying  bis  having 
been  in  the  "  Noviciat"  on  tbe  morning  in  ques- 
tion, L&)tade  cried  with  warmth,  "I  dedare 
wdennly — I  shall  declare  to  the  day  of  mj 
death — that  Conte  has  lied !" 

Tbe  oa\y  new  faot  aUeged  was,  that  L6ilade 
had  first  heard  of  the  murder  from  some  bora 
who  were  tiding  of  it,  and  who  had  seen  tas 
«.  Uotade  lowered  his  voice  as  he  alluded 
to  the  morder,  aad  when  it  appeared  that  he  was 
aboat  to  particularise  what  he  kad  heard,  stopped 
witltout  Bnisiting  his  seBteace.  It  was  notafto- 
gethet  impossible  that  a  jomg  monk  should 
be  modest.  The  presidetd  tJioagfat  otherwise. 
Etna  in  France,  the  severity  with  which  an 
accused  ia  treated  is  relaxed  so  far,  that  he  is 
usually  permitted  to  confer  with  hia  counse)  at 
all  times  during  tbe  trial.  M.  Gaso  made  some 
suggestions  to  L^ade  daring  hia  examination, 
hilt  the  preaident,  speaking  as  though  he  con- 
sidered himself  sligbted  by  any  suoi  remarks, 
forbade  all  interference  between,  hinself  and  the 

The  first  witnesses  examiBed  were  Baspand 
tbe  gravedigger,  and  LAtque  the  cem^ery- 
Dorter.  They  detailed  the  &cts  ahmdv  set 
ibrth,  eonnected  with  the  discovery  of  tbe 
oorpie.  One  Uoosienr  I^marie^  an  aathcHitj 
of  the  police,  corroborated  the  statement  fliat 
crowds  had  trampled  tbe  soil  in  and  near  the 
s^t  irttere  the  hodv  lay,  and  oonplamed  that 
bis  investigatitms  nod  beoi  aiade  mudi  more 
difficult  thetebj.  M.  Setivwat,  a  physiaian, 
explained  tbe  result  of  the  post-mortem  exami- 
natioB,  and  gave  it  as  hia  c[Mnion  tbat  the 
wounds  on  the  head  ot  Ctc^  were  too  severe 
to  have  been  inflicted  by  tbe  blow  of  the  hand, 
or  even  by  a  stick.  He  thouffat  it  more  foobable 
tbat  they  had  been  causeaby  a  hammer,  by 
violent  conoossion  with  a  waU  or  stone,  or  b j  a 
fall  from  a  considerable  height. 

A  moltitnde  of  witnesses  followed  on  savoral 
successive  days,  but  their  dcposttims  related 
eitlier  to  what  has  been  already  related,  or  to 
circumstancee  that  had  no  real  bearing  on  the 
points  at  issue.  It  was  not  nntil  tbe  15th  that 
CoBte  appeared  in  the  witness-box.  "  I  swear 
to  tell  nothing  bat  the  truth !"  be  cried,  as  he 
took  hia  place.  The  judge  r^mked  him,  and 
bade  him  keep  to  tbe  words  of  the  oatb.  Before 
be  bexan  hia  evidence  be  produced  a  ptaa 
he  liad  had  made,  of  the  lobby  of  the  mo- 
nastery, and  on  which  he  had  indicated  the 
places  averred  to  have  been  oecuiwd  hj  Liotade 
and  Jubrien.     Ha  was  ordend  to  pocket  his 

Elan,  and  proceed.  He  told  his  tale.  Why, 
e  was  asked,  had  he  made  no  mention  of  tile 
presence  of  the  two  "frSres"  in  the  vestibule 
on  tbe  oocaaion  of  his  flrat  exanunationF  He 
replied,  "I  said  nothing  about  it  beoanse  no 
one  asked  me.  Bat  1  decUre  positively  that 
there  were  two  "fr^ies"  there;  and  that  tbey 
were  Jabrien  and  Uotada." 
After  giving  some  details  of  the  gestures 
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vhioh  he  said  he  had  seen  Diade  by  the  to- 
cused,  be  wm  uked,  "  Did  L^oUde  request  fou 
to  fonrtrd  hia  sccomit-book  to  him  bj  'a  gal,' 
or  bj  '  ti*  girl' F" 

"1  un  not  sore." 

At  the  end  of  certiun  atatementB  ooncernmg 
the  immoralitj  of  the  sccused,  Lfotade  broke 
through  his  retene,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  was  not 
— indeed  I  could  not  be — in  the  reatibule  st  b 
qaELrler  past  nine.  He  lies!  M;^  whole  life 
contradicts  the  pnesibihtf  of  mj  being  gniit;  of 
what  he  lajs  to  m;  change !  From  mj  childhood 
mj  conduct  has  been  good.  In  mv  own  tillage 
I  was  the  onlj  one  ont  of  Gftj  childres,  chosen 
to  receire  nj  first  comroanion;  and  it  was  not 
for  mj  birth  or  becanee  I  was  a  clecer  child,  bat 
beeanse  I  was  a  Rood  child,  that  I  was  cbosen. 
When  I  leit  mj  Borne,  I  had  even  the  esteem  of 
mj  neighbours.  Even  then  my  thonehls  were 
turned  to. a  religions  life;  but  I  was  obliged  to 
work  because  mj  mother  was  poor.  When  mj 
mother  died,  aull  wishing  to  give  myself  up 
to  »  religious  life,  I  went  to  ask  the  advice 
o[  onr  cnr^  at  home;  he  took  an  interest  in 
me,  and  was  glad  to  help  me  to  my  calling. 
At  last  he  gained  me  admission  to  the  "fr^na 
of  Tonlouge.  I  set  off  with  joy ;  1  flmsbed  my 
noTitiate ;  I  was  then  sent  to  Mirepoix,  ana 
afterwardi  to  Bordeaui,  llien  I  returned  to 
Toulonae — against  my  own  wish;  but  wherever 
X  have  been,  my  good  character  speaks  in  n 
favoar.  You  can  brine  no  period  of  my  li._ 
■gainst  me.  I  was  made  house-steward  because 
1  was  trusted.  My  prison  has  not  cha 
my  faith.  I  piay  Co  God  unceasingly ;  a 
pray  for  you  (turning  to  the  jury) ;  I  shall  pray 
lor  you  whaterer  be  yonr  decision.  Yon  may 
condemn  me  to  death,  but  you  shall  not  lose 
my  prayers.  I  am  not  fearful  for  the  future, 
and,  if  you  condemn  me,  I  shall  die  as  chcer- 
,fnlly  as  miaaionahes  and  martyrs  die  in  distant 


"The  evidence  will  show  which  of  os  has 
lied,"  answered  Liotadc. 

"Accused,"  observed  tbo  president, 
quality,  not  the  qaantih^,  of  evidence  is  valuable. 
It  is  possible  that,  considering  th'e  circumstances 
of  the  case,  Conte's  statement  may  be  prererred 
to  yonra,  thoQgh  youta  be  corroborated  by  many 

"Conte  will  be  judged  sooneror  later  by  Him 
who  is  the  jn^  of  all." 

"Divine  }natice  is  the  auxiliary  of  human 
justice.  If  you  are  condemned  by  man,  yo 
will  find  yonr  sentence  confirmed  in  onotni 

This  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  rather  v 
niarkable  on  the  part  of  a  jud^.  Every  sug- 
gestion of  the  conusel  of    the  defence  was 


slighted ;  they  were  rarely  allowed  to  object  to 
the  questions  of  the  procorenr^nfral,  or  to 
put  any  of  their  own.  To  the  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  the  whole  reUgious  confraternity  it 
was  deemed  a  aufficient  refutation  that  tbey 
ifiere  a  confraternity.  Hey  were,  ipso  facto, 
banded  together  to  lie  and  defeat  the  ends  of 

The  pFoenreuT'g^Q^nd  made  a  long  and 
elaborate  address.  Tbe  most  telling  part  of  hJs 
really  brilliant  ape«ch  was  an  imaginary  deaci^ 
tion  of  the  details  of  tbe  double  crime.  With 
vivid  power  of  representation,  he  led  his  hearers 
from  the  vestibule  to  the  stable,  and  there 
showed  them  what  he  pictared  to  himself  as  all 
the  horrid  details  of  the  murder.  The  audience 
were  intensely  excited,  and  where  the  logician 
failed,  the  orator  triumphed. 

M.  Gasc  followed  for  the  defence,  turning  the 
attontion  of  the  court  to  the  celebrated  Galas 
ease.  He  laid  special  stress  on  the  improbabili^, 
if  not  impossibility,  that  L&>tade  conid  have 
traversed  all  those  long  corridors  and  courts  with 
fats  victim,  without  encountering  a  soul.  Even 
.triiig  bis  speech  he  was  more  than  once  inter- 
ipted  by  M .  de  Labaume. 
The  procurear-g€n6»l  waived  his  right  of 
iply,  and  the  president  demanded  of  tne  ac- 
cused if  he  wished  to  add  anything  to  his 
? 

I  have  no  wish,"  he  replied,  "to  prolong 
this  diacuaaion ;  but  I  declare  agun  that  I  have 
said  nothing  false  before  the  court.  I  have 
spoken  with  sincerity ;  and  if  there  have  bees 
apparent  inconsistencies  in  some  of  my  deposi- 
tions, made  at  diiFerent  times,  attribote  them  to 
the  rigour  of  my  solitary  confinement.  Ah, 
sirs,  you  little  know  what  that  sohtuds  is!  Let 
justice  judge  me  as  she  will !     I  am  inuo- 

By  a  majority  of  more  than  nine  voices,  Uie 
accused  waa  found  gailty,  and  condemned  to  the 
"travaux  forces"  for  life. 

L^tade  survived  m  the  "Bagne"  until  1S50. 
His  conduct  was  exemplary  during  his  mise- 
rable imprisonment.  He  did  much  good  among 
his  feliow-prisoners,  and  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
barrible  wickedness  of  the  hulks,  indnced  many 
of  them  to  lead  a  Christian  life.  They  were 
hushed  and  awed  when  he  lay  on  his  death.bed. 
Some  rough  fellows  who  did  not  know,  or  did 
not  respect,  the  dying  monk,  made  souie  dis- 
turbauce  in  the  room  : 

"Hush!"  whispered  the  rest.  "BestiU.  The 
frire  is  praying." 
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CHAPTER  LXXVII. 

To  thftM  of  mj  readers  who  may  seek,  with 
Joliai  Faber,  to  explore,  throiiKn  intelligible 
causes,  aoln^ons  of  the  marrels  I  QairBte, 
Maignve's  confessLOa  mnjr  serve  to  expl&in 
Kwa;  mnoh  that  nj  own  sapentltlous  beliefs 
had  obecnred.  To  them  Maigreve  is  evidently 
the  son  of  Louis  Oracle.  The  elixir  of  life  is 
Kduoed  to  some  simple  restoraliTS,  owing 
much  (^  its  eSect  to  the  faith  of  &  credulous 
patient:  jonth  is  so  soon  restored  to  its  joj 


1  the 


Hum 


with  or    without   an   elixir. 
MAQcraTc's  arts  of  enchantment  aii 


UwDTiea ;  exaggerated,  in  mucb,  bj  m;  own 
■apostitioiu  1  aided,  in  pwt,  by  suoh  natural, 
purely  ^jsicid  magic  as,  eipLorea  b;  the  ancient 
priestcrem,  is  despised  bj  the  modem  pliiloso- 
phies,  and  onlj  lemaios  oooult  becaose  science 
deliKlits  no  more  in  the  slides  of  the  lantern 
wl^  fascinated  her  childhood  with  simulated 
phantoms.  To  them,  Marf^ve  is,  perhaps,  an 
enthusiast,  bnt,  because  an  enlhnsiast,  sot  less 
an  impostor.  "L'Hommt  *e  pique,"  sajs  Char- 
ron.  Man  cogs  the  dice  for  himself  ere  he 
rattles  the  bos  for  his  dupes.  Was  there  ever 
saccessful  impostor  who  did  not  comraence  b; 
fraud  on  liia  ownunderstaadiug?  Cradled  i 
Orient  fable-land,  what  thonga  Margrave  bt 
lieves  in  its  leeends;  in  a  wand,  an  elixir;  i 
sorcerers  or  Afritea  ?  that  belief  in  itself  m^ea 
him  keen  to  detect,  and  akilfid  to  profit  by,  the 
latent  bnt  kindred  ciedolities  of  others.  In 
all  illostrations  of  Daper  and  Duped  through 
the  records  of  superstition — from  the  guue 
of  a  Cromwell,  a  Mahomet,  down  to  the  cheats 
of  a  gipsy — professional  Tisionaries  are  amc 
the  astntest  observers.  The  knowledge 
Ma^rave  had  ^lined  of  my  abode,  of  mj  afflic- 
tion, or  of  the  innermost  tttoughts  in  my  mind, 
it  surely  demanded  no  preternatural  aids  to  ac- 
qiure.  An  Old  Bailey  attorney  could  have  got 
at  the  one,  and  any  quick  stndent  of  human 
hearts  have  readily  mastered  the  other.  In 
fine,  Marmve,  thus  rationally  criticised,  is  no 
Other  prodigy  (save  in  degree  and  concorrence 
of  attrUiDtes  simple,  though  not  very  common) 
than  may  be  found  in  each  alley  that  harbours  a 


fortune-teller  who  has  just  faith  enough  in  the 
stars  or  the  cards  to  nubble  himself  while  he 
swindles  iiis  victims ;  earnest,  indeed,  in  the  self- 
conviction  thnt  he  is  really  a  seer,  but  reading 
the  looks  of  his  listeners,  Jivining  the  thooghts 
that  induce  them  to  listen,  ana  acquiring  by 

Eractice  a  startling  ability  to  judge  what  the 
steners  will  deem  it  most  seer-like  to  read  in 
the  cuds,  or  divine  from  the  stars. 

I  leave  this  interpretation  unassailed.  It  is 
that  wiiich  is  the  most  probable,  it  is  dearly 
that  whioh,  in  a  ease  not  my  own,  I  should  have 
accepted ;  and  yet  I  revolved  and  dJemissed  it. 
The  moment  we  deal  with  tilings  beyond  our 
comprehension,  and  iu  which  our  own  senses  are 
appeajed  to  and  b^ed,  we  revolt  firom  the  Pro- 
Mole,  as  it  seems  to  the  senses  of  those  who 
have  not  experienced  what  we  have.  And  the 
sameFrinciple  of  Wonder  that  led  our  philosophy 
np  from  ineirt  ignorance  into  restless  knowledge, 
now  winding  back  into  Shadow-land,  reverses  its 
role  by  the  way,  and,  at  last,  leaves  ua  lost  in 
the  maze,  onr  luwwledge  ineirt,  and  our  ignorance 
restless. 

And  pnttii^  aside  all  other  teasons  for  hesi- 
tating to  balieve  that  Margrave  wsa  the  son  of 
Lonis  Grajle — reaatms  which  hie  own  narrative 
might  suggest — was  it  not  strange  that  Sir 
Philip  Derval,  who  had  instituted  mqniries  so 
minute,  and  reported  them  in  bis  memoir  with 
so  faithful  a  care,  shoold  not  have  discovered 
that  a  youth,  attended  hv  the  same  woman  who 
had  attended  Qrayle,  had  disappeared  from  the 
town  on  the  same  night  as  Oiayle  himself  dis- 
appeared r  But  Derval  had  reUled  tmthfnlly, 
according  to  Margrave's  account,  the  flight  of 
Ayeeha  and  her  Indian  servant,  yet  not  aliuded 
to  the  flight,  not  even  to  the  existence,  of  the 
boy,  who  must  have  been  of  no  mean  importance 
in  the  suite  of  Louis  Grayle,  if  he  were,  indeed, 
the  son  whom  Qrayle  had  made  bis  constant 
oompaoion,  and  oonstiluted  his  principal  beir. 

Not  masv  mioutes  did  I  give  myself  np  to 
the  cloud  of  reflections  throogh  which  no  snn- 


my  Lilian,  and  warned  me  of  what  I  should 
learn  from  tbe  lips  of  Faber,  "the  sage  of  the 
college."  I  stood,  shaddering,  at  the  door  of 
my  home ;  I  did  not  dare  to  enter. 

"Allen,"  said  a  voice,  in  which  my  ear  de- 
tected an  unwonted  tremnlouB  faltering,  "  be 
firm— -be  calm.    I  keep  my  promise.    The  boor 
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._  ._    _  .    nliich  yoa  may  again  see  the  LUian 
of  old^iuiud  to  mind,  soul  to  soul." 
Faber's  hand  to<k  taiw,  aad  led  iM  into  the 

"  lou  do,  tben,  fear  that  tins  interview  w'lll 
b«  too  much  for  hei  strength?"  uid  I,  trhis- 
periMly. 

"  I  cannot  saj ;  bit  tin  rfcfundi  the  intor- 
riew,  and  I  dace  not  refuse  it." 

CHinSK  LXXVIII. 

I  LETT  Faber  on  the  staii-s,  and  pansed  at  the 
door  of  Lilian's  room.  The  door  opened  sud- 
denlr,  noiselessly,  and  her  mother  came  oat  mth 
one  hand  before  her  &ce  and  the  other  locked  in 
Amy's,  nho  was  leading  her  is  a  child  leads  tlie 
blind.  Un.  Aahleigh  looked  np,  as  I  touched 
her.withavacaBtdcearystare.  Sbewasuot  weep- 
ia^,  as  was  her  iroaianlT  wont,  in  eTsry  pettier 

Eief,  but  AaiT  was.  No  word  waa  exchanged 
tween  us.  I  entered,  and  closed  the  door 
mr  evea  turned  meclianicaUy  to  the  corner  in 
wuich  was  placed  the  aDiall  lirgin  bed,  with  its 
outaina  white  as  a  shroud.  IaUbo  was  not 
there,  I  looked  round,  and  saw  her  half-recliued 
00  e  couch  near  tbe  window.  Bhe  was  dressed, 
and  witK  care.     Was  not  that  ber  bridal  nbttt 

" Allen— Allen,"  she  uarmnred.  "Again, 
again  mj  Allen — agab,  again  your  Lilian!" 
And,  itnriag  in  vain  to  riae,  she  stretched  oat 
bar  arms  in  tlie  yearning  of  rennited  love.  And 
as  I  knelt  bcBule  her,  those  arms  dosed  round 
nte,  for  the  Grot  time,  in  tbe  btak,  cbasle,  lioly 
tonderness  oC  a  wife's  embraoe. 

"  Ah !"  she  aoid,  in  her  bw  roioe  (ker  v<uoe, 
like  Cordelia's,  was  ever  low),  "all  has  ooine 
back  to  me— all  that  I  owe  to  jour  protet 
ing,  noble,  trustful,  guardian,  love!" 

"  Hush !  hnih !  the  gtntatude  leats  with  me- 
lt b  so  sweet  to  loTCi,  to  trust)  to  goaid ! — B17 
own,  my  beautiful,  still  Bjybeantifiill  Soffering 
has  not  dimmed  the  light  of  ibose  dear  eye*  to 
Die!  Put  youi  lipa  to  my  ear.  Whisper  but 
tbeae  words ;  '  I  lore  you,  and  for  your  sake  1 
wish  to  live !' " 

"For  your  sake,  I  pray — with  mj  whole 
weak  human  lieart— I  pray  to  live.  Listen. 
Some  dav  hereafter,  if  I  am  spared,  under  tbe 
purple  bloiaoms  of  yonder  waving  trees  I  shall 
tell  yon  all,  as  I  see  it  now,  all  that  darkened 
or  shone  on  me  in  my  long  dream,  and  before 
the  dream  dosed  around  me,  like  a  night  in 
which  dond  and  star  chase  each  other !  Some 
day  hereafter,  some  qniet,  sunlit,  liappy,  liappy 
day.  But  sow,  aU  I  would  say  is  this :  Be- 
fore that  dreadful  mominK."  Here  she  paoaed, 
ahuddercd,  and  pessicHiatelt bunt fortfa,  "Allen, 
AUen  I  you  did  not  belietc  that  slauderoua  letter ! 
Ood  bless  jou  I  God  bless  you !  Great-hearted, 
high-souled—God  bless  you,  my  darliag!  my 
husband !  And  He  will  1  fray  to  him  hombly 
as  I  do,  and  He  will  bless  you."  She  stooped 
and  kissed  awi^  my  tears,  liien  she  resumed, 
feebly,  meekly,  sorrowfuU; : 

"  Before  that  morning  I  was  not  worthy  of 


crossed  me  1    Never,  while  o 
aoniog,  was  I  untrue  to  yoa — even  in  fancT  ? 
Bnl  1  was  a  chBd— trayward  aa  tbe  ch3d  who 
pines  for  wtet  earth  cannot  win,  and  ooveta 
the  moon  for  a.  toy.      Heaven  had  been  so  kind 
to  n^  lot  on  aartb,  and  yet  with  my  lot  on. 
earth  I  wa3  secretly  discontented.   When  I  felt 
that  VDu  iored  me,  aid  my  heart  told  me  that  I 
loved  again,  1  said  to  myself,  'Now  the  TWd 
that  my  soul  Snds  on  earth  will  be  filled.'    I 
longed  for  your  coming,  and  yet  when  you  went  I 
mnrmnred,  '  But  is  this  the  ideal  of  which  I  bad 
dreamed  P'  I  asked  for  an  impossible  sympathy. 
Sympathy  with  what?    Hay,    smile  on  me, 
dearest! — tympany  with  whatf     I  could  not 
have  said.    Ahl  Allen,  then,  then,  I  was  not 
worthy  of  yon ;  Infant  that  I  was,  I  asked  you 
to  understand  me.      Now  I  know  that  I  am 
woman,  and  my  task  is  to  study  yoa  !     Do  I 
make  mysdf  dear  F  do  you  forgive  me  f     I  was     , 
not  untrue  to  you ;  I  was  untrue  to  my  own 
duties  in  life.      1  bdieved,  in  my  vain  con- 
ceit,  that  a  mortal*!  dim  vision   of   heaven 
raised  me  above  the  earth,  I  did  not  perceive 
the  truth  titat  earth  is  a  put  of  the  same  nni- 
verse  as  heaven !    Now,  perhaps  in  the  awfnl 
afflioticm  that  darkened  my  reascm,  my  sonl 
has  been  made  more  dear.    Aa  if  to  chastise, 
bi.t  to  teach  me,  my  soul  has  been  permitted  to 
indulge  its  own  presnmptnc«B  desire:  it  has 
wandered  forth  from  the  trammels  01   mortal 
duties  and  destinies ;  it  comee  back,  alarmed  by 
tbe  dai^^ws  of  its  own  rash  and  preaumptvona 
escape  fnm  the  tasks  whidi  it  should  desire 
upon  earth  to  perform.    Allen,  AUen,  I  am  leas     . 
unworthy  of  jou  now !    Perhaps  in  my  dark- 
ness one  rapid  glimpse   of  tbe  trae  world  of     I 
spirit  has  been  voachsafed  to  rae.    If  bo,  how     i 
unlike  to  the  visions  my  childhood  indolnd  as    ' 
divToe !    Now,  i^le  I  know  atill  more  deeply    ' 
that  there  is  a  world  for  tbe  angela,  I  know, 
also,  that  the  mortal  must  pass  through  pioba-     '■ 
tion  in  the  world  of  mortals.     Oh,  may  I  pass     ! 
through  it  with  ;jou;— grieving  in  yojir  gnefs,    ' 
rejoicing  in  jour  jots  P'  ' 

Here  language  failed  her.  Again  tie  dear 
arms  embraced  me,  and  the  dear  face,  eloquent 
with  love,  hid  itsdf  on  my  human  bteast. 

CHiJPTEa  LZXIX. 

Tbat  interview  is  over !  Again  I  am  banished 
from  Lilian's  room;  the  agitation,  tiie  joy  of 
that  meeting  has  OTarstramed  her  eaieebled 
nerves.  Coavuliive  tremblings  of  the  whole 
frame,  acoompanied  with  vebenient  sobs,  suc- 
oeeded  our  brief  interehaogc  of  sweet  and  bitter 
thoughts.  F^er,  in  tearing  me  from  her  side, 
impenously  and  sternly  warned  me  that  tbe  sole 
chance  yet  left  of  preaerriog  her  life  was  in 
the  merciful  euspeuse  of  the  emoti(»ia  that 
my  presence  excited.  He  and  Amy  resumed 
Uieir  place  in  her  chamber.  Bven  her  mother 
^ared  my  sentence  of  banishment.  So  Urs. 
Ashleigh  and  1  sat  facing  each  other  in  the 
room  lidou ;  over  me  a  leaden  stnpor  had 
fallen,  and  1  heard,  aa  a  voice  from  afar  or  in  a 
dr«am,  the  matber's  murmured  waiJiugs : 
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"  3be  will  die— dK  will  die !  Her  ejas  bsye 
the  uiae  bcsTeid;  look  *>  laj  Oilbort's  ob  tlie 
dftj  on  which  hi»  closed  tor  erer.  Her  wrj 
words  are  his  latt  wonls — 'Eorgm  me  all  my 
faults  to  jOQ.'    S)io  will  die-— ahe  will  die !" 

HoKTS  thus  paAed  »waj.  At  length,  i'«ber 
«iitn«l  the  loom ;  he  qrake  &st  to  Kn.  Aah- 
leigh— raeaaii^lets  BoothiBes,  fomiliar  to  the 
tipe  of  all  who  pass  fion  the  chamber  of  the 
djing  to  the  pFnenae  of  mmmen,  end  know 
that  it  is  a  falsehood  ta  aaj  "  Hope,"  and  a 
moekerr,  as  vet,  to  say  "Endure." 

Bat  be  le^  her  awaf  to  her  on  raom  docile 
as  a  weaned  ohikl  led  to  sleep ;  stayed  with  her 
-some  time,  and  then  nduraed  to  me,  pieiaing 
CM  to  hit  breast,  father-like. 

"  No  hope — no  hope !"  said  I,  recoiling  from 
bis  emh race.  "Yoa  ore  silent.  Speak!  ^eak! 
Let  me  know  the  worat." 

"  I  have  a  hope,  yet  I  scaroely  daic  to  bid 

Jon  share  it;  for  it  gtows  caihei  out  erf  my 
eart  as  man,  than  my  expertenoe  aa  Dbyaidiui. 
I  cannot  thmk  that  ber  soul  woold  be  now  bo 
noonoiled  to  eatth — so  fondly,  so  eamestly  ding 
to  tbis  mortal  life— if  it  were  about  to  be  ana- 
moned  awaj.  Yon  know  huw  commonly  erea 
the  Batteren  who  hare  dreaded  DeaUi  the  ntost 
beeonte  calmly  resij^HNt  to  ita  coming,  when 
Death  Yiiibly  reveals  itself  out  fram  the  shadows 
in  which  its  shape  has  been  gueesed  a>d  not 
seen.  As  it  is  a  bad  sign  for  life  when  the 
patient  has  lost  all  will  to  lire  on,  so  there  is 
nope  while  the  patient,  yet  young  sod  with  ns 
pereepUble  bi«aoh  in  the  great  oentrea  of  life 
<howe*«r  TicJently  their  forts  may  be  stormed}, 
has  Btili  intense  faith  ia  reeovery,  pvha(M  drawn 
^who  can  say  f)  from  the  whapeie  eonrejed  fron 
■abore  to  the  souL 

"  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  that  lil  the 
uses  for  which  a  reason,  always  so  lorely  eTcnin 
its  errors,  has  been  restored,  are  yet  fulfilled.  It 
seems  to  me  aa  if  yooi  union,  aa  jet  so  imper- 
fect, has  still  for  Us  end  that  holy  life  on  earth 
by  which  two  mortal  beings  strensthen  each 
other  for  a  sphere  of 'existence  to  which  this  is 
the  spiritual  ladder.  Through  youiaelf  Z  have 
hope  yet  for  her.  Girted  with,  powers  that 
rank  tou  h^h  in  the  manifald  ordera  of  man ; 
thou^ful,' laborious,  and  brave;  with  a  heart 
that  Biakea  intelleot  vibnte  to  erery  fine  touch 
of  humanity ;  in  enor  itself,  ccmsoientiouB ;  in 
^lelaaions,  atill  eager  for  tmth ;  in  anger,  foz- 
giviag;  iu  wrong,  seeking  how  to  repair ;  and, 
best  of  all,  sto«ng  in  a  love  which  the  mean 
would  have  shrunk  to  defend  from  the  fangs  of 
the  ^ndeter — a  lore,  raiwng  passion  itself  ont 
of  the  realm  of  the  aeoaes.  Blade  sublime  by  the 
eorrowB  that  tried  its  devotion ;  with  all  these 
DOble  proob  is  youndf,  c^  a  beiag  not  meant  to 
end  here — your  life  has  stoppea  short  in  its 
Dses,  your  mind  itself  has  been  drifted,  a  hark 
withont  rudder  or  pilot,  over  aeas  without  shore, 
under  skies  without  stars.  And  wherefore  F 
Because  the  Hiad  jo*  ao  haughtily  Taunted  has 
icfnaed  ita  oompanion  and  teacher  in  3ouL 

"And  therefore^  through  you,  I  hope  that  she 
will  be  spared  yet  to  live  on.    She,  in  whom 


ordadoMl  to  prescribe  to  its  waaderinjfs  while 
here ;  the  mind  taking  thoughts  from  tM  aotoal 
and  visible  world,  and  the  BOuI  b«t  vague 
gUmpaea  and  hints  from  the  inatiiict  (tf  itl  ulli- 
mate  heritage.  Bach  of  yon  two  seemS'to  me 
asyet  inaDmplete,Biid'yoiU'dastiiii09  yetnncom. 
pLeled.  Throu^  the  bonds  of  the  heart,  tbroi^ 
the  trials  of  time,  ye  have  both  to  oonsnmnMte 
your  marriage.  I  do  not — believe  me — I  do  not 
say  this  in  toe  fanciful  wisdom  of  alli^ry  and 
type,  save  that,  wherever  deeply  e]:amine<i[,  alle- 
gory and  type  run  through  all  the  most  oommon- 
place  phases  of  oatwani  and  material  life.  I 
iiope,  then,  that  she  may  yet  be  spared  to  you ; 
hope  it,  not  from  my  skill  aa  pbisician,  but  my 
inward  belief  as  a  Cfaiistian.  To  perfoct  youi 
oivn  being  and  end,  etek  ef  yoK  ia»  mted  of  ike 
other .'" 

I  started — the  TCty  words  that  Lilian  bad 
heard  in  her  viaien ! 

"  But,"  resumed  f  aber,  "  how  can  I  preeume 
to  traee  the  nnmberleas  links  of  effects  up  to 
the  first  Oause,  far  off— obi  far  olT— out  of  the 
aoona  of  my  reason.  I  leave  that  to  philo- 
BopneiB,  who  would  laugh  my  meek  bopa  to 

"  Foesibly,  probably,  where  I,  whose  callii^ 
baa  been  but  to  save  nesh  from  the  worm,  deem 
that  the  life  of  your  Lilian  is  needed  yet,  to  dc- 
vebp  and  tnin  your  own  convictions  of  soul, 
Heaven  in  its  wisdom  may  see  that  her  death 
would  instruct  you  far  mora  than  her  life.  I 
have  said :  Be  prepared  for  either ;  wisdom 
thioosh  joy ;  or  wisdom  through  grief.  Eneush 
thid,  looking  onh  through  the  mechanism  qy 
which  this  moral  world  is  impelled  and  im- 
proved, jon  know  that  cruelty  is  impossible  to 
wisdom.  Even  a  man,  or  man's  law,  is  never 
wise  but  when  it  is  meroifuL  But  meroy  has 
general  conditioiia ;  and  that  which  is  mercy  to 
the  myriad^  may  seem  hard  to  the  one;  and  that 
which  seems  hard  to  the  one  in  the  pang  of  a 
moment  may  be  mercy  when  viewed  by  ue  eye 
that  looks  on  througji  eternity." 

And  from  all  this  discoorae— of  which  I  now, 
at  caiirt  diatanoe  of  time,  reoal  every  word — my 
human,  loving  haart  bore  away  for  the  moment 
but  this  sentence,  "  Each  has  need  of  the 
other ;"  so  that  I  cried  ont,  '^Life,  life,  life !  Is 
there  no  hope  for  her  life  F  Have  you  no  hope 
as  physician?  I  am  physician,  too ;  I  will  see 
ber.  I  will  judge.  I  will  not  be  banished  Crom 
my  post." 

"Judge  then,  as  physiman,  and  let  ti)e  re- 
sponsibility rest  with  you.  At  this  moment,  ail 
convalsion,  all  atmggle  has  ceased,  the  frame  is 
at  rest.  Look  on  aer,  and  perhaps  only  the 
phjsiciaa's  eye  oould  distinguiah  her  state  from 
death.  It  ia  not  sleqi,  it  is  not  trance,  it  is 
not  the  dooming  coma  from  which  there  is  no 
awaking.  Shall  I  call  it  by  the  name  received 
in  our  schools?     Is  it  the  catalepay  '        '  '  ~ 
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breathes,  tuid  the  heart  still  beats.  Bat  I  am 
convinced  that,  though  she  can  neither  epeak 
Dor  stir,  nor  nve  sign,  she  is  fuUj,  sensitively, 
conscious  of  aU  that  passes  around  her.  She  is 
like  those  whoJiafe  seen  the  very  coffin  CBiried 
into  tbeir  chamber,  and  been  unaole  to  cry  out, 
'  Do  Mot  burr  me  alire  \'  Jadge  then  for  jour- 
sfllf,  -with  this  intense  oonscioatceBS  and  this 
impotence  to  crince  it,  irhat  might  be  the  effect 
of  jour  presence — fiist  an  agonj  of  despair,  and 
tbea  the  complete  extinction otlife !" 

"  I  hare  knovm  bat  one  such  case.  A  mother 
whose  heart  was  wrapt  up  in  a  snff^ring  infant. 
She  had  lain  for  two  dajs  and  two  nights,  still, 
as  if  in  her  shrond.  All,  save  tn^pvelf,  said, 'Life 
is  gone.'  I  said,  'Life  stiU  is  there.'  They 
bnmght  in  the  infant,  to  try  what  eifect  its  pre- 
•ence  wonld  prodnoe ;  then  her  Kps  moied,  and 
the  hands  crossed  upon  her  bosom  ttcmblsd." 

"  And  the  rcsnlt  r"  exclaimed  Faber,  eagerly. 
"  If  the  result  of  yanr  experience  sanction  yonr 
le  i  tne  sight  of  tbe  babe  rekindled 
fef" 

"No;  extinguished  its  last  apkrk !  I  will  not 
enter  Lilian's  room.  I  will  go  away  ;  away 
from  the  honse  itself,  Thatacateconscioosaess! 
I  know  it  well  1  She  may  even  hear  me  move 
in  the  room  below,  hear  me  speak  at  this  moment. 
Go  back  to  her,  m  back  1  But  if  hers  be  the 
atate  which  I  have  Icnown  in  another,  which  may 
be  yet  more  familiar  to  persons  of  far  ampler 
experience  than  mine,  there  is  no  immediate 
danger  of  death.  The  state  will  last  through 
toM&y,  throngb  to-night ;  perhaps  for  days  to 
come.    Is  it  so  P" 

"  I  beheve  that  for  at  least  twelve  hoars 
there  will  be  DO  change  in  her  state.  I  believe 
also,  that  if  she  recover  bom  it,  calm  and  re- 
freshed, as  from  a  sleep,  the  danger  of  death  will 
have  passed  away." 

"  And  for  twelve  hours  my  presence  would 
be  hurtful  F" 

"  Bather  say  fatal,  if  my  diagnosis  be  right." 

I  wmne  my  friend's  hand,  and  we  parted. 

Oh,  to  lose  her  now !  now  that  her  love  and 
ber  reason  had  both  retamed,  each  more  vivid 
than  before !  Futile,  indeed,  miriit  be  Mar- 
grave's boasted  secret;  bat  at  least  in  that 
secret  was  hope.  In  Teoognieed  science  I  saw 
only  despair. 

And,  at  that-  tfaoaf^t,  aU  dread  of  this 
mysterious   visitor   vanished — all    anxiety  to 

SieaUon  more  of  his  attribntes  or  his  history. 
a  life  ilaelf  became  to  me  dear  and  predous. 
What  if  it  sboold  fail  me  in  the  steps  of  the 
process,  whatever  that  was,  by  which  the  life  of 
myLilian  might  be  saved ! 

The  shades  of  evening  were  nowolonog  b.  I 
remembered  that  I  had  left  Mai^rave  without 
even  food  for  many  hours.  I  stole  round  to  the 
back  of  the  house,  fillad  a  basket  with  alineuta, 
more  generons  than  those  of  the  former  day; 
extracted  fresh  drugs  from  my  stores,  and,  thus 
laden,  hurried  back  to  tbe  hut.  I  found  Mar- 
grave in  the  room  below,  seated  on  his  myste- 
rious coffer,  leaning  his  face  on  his  hand. 
When  I  entwed,  be  looked  up  and  said : 


"  Yon  have  uefi^ected  me.  Hy  strenKtli  is 
waning.  Give  me  more  of  the  cordial,  for  we  have 
work  before  us  to-night,  and  I  need  anppnt." 

He  took  for  gTanl«d  my  assent  to  hia  wild  ex- 
periment ;  and  he  was  risht. 

I  administered  the  cordial.  I  placed  food  be- 
fore him,  and  this  time  he  did  not  oat  with  n- 
pnguance.  I  poured  out  wine,  and  he  drank  it 
spiinngly,  but  with  read;  compliance,  saying, 
"  In  perfect  health  I  looked  upon  wine  as 
poiBon,  now  it  is  like  a  foretaste  of  the  gluiona 

After  he  bad  thus  recruited  himaeU,  he  seemed 
to  aoqnire  an  energy  that  startlingly  eontnatttd 
bis  la^^r  the  day  before ;  the  emtrt  of  breatit- 
ing  was  scarcely  perceptible ;  the  cobor  vume 
back  to  his  cheeks  ;  hia  bended  haate  rose 
elastic  and  ereet. 

"If  I  understood  yon  rightly,"  said  I,  "tlie 
e^riment  yon  ask  me  to  aid  can  be  aeoon- 
phshed  in  a  single  night  t" 

"  In  a  single  night— this  night." 

"  Commaiui  me.  Why  not  bq^  at  once  F 
What  apparatus  or  ohemioal  agencies  do  yon 
need?" 

"  Ah,"  said  Uargnn.  "  Formerly,  bow  I  wns 
misled !  Formerly,  how  my  ooqeotuna  blun- 
dered !  I  thooghl^  when  I  askM  you  to  pve 
a  month  to  the  experim^t  I  wished  to  make, 
that  I  shonld  neea  the  subtlest  skill  of  the 
chemist.  I  then  believed,  witb  Van  Helmont, 
that  the  principle  of  life  is  a  gas,  and  that 
the  secret  waa  but  in  the  mode  by  whicb  tbe 
gas  might  be  rightly  administered.  Bat  now, 
all  that  I  n^  is  contained  in  this  coffer,  save 
one  veiT  simple  material— fuel  soffimeut  Ear  a 
steady  ore  for  six  hours.  I  see  even  tiiat  ia  at 
hand,  piled  up  in  yonr  onthouae.  And  now  fm 
the  snbat«neB  itself^to  that  yon  muat  guide 

"Rtplain." 

"  Near  this  very  spot  is  there  not  gold — in 
mines  vet  undisooveredF — and  gold  ofthe  purest 
metal?" 

"  There  is.  What  then  F  Do  you,  with  the 
alchemists,  blend  in  one  discovery — gold  and 
lifer 

"  No.  But  it  is  only  where  tbe  chemittij  of 
earth  or  of  man  produoea  gold,  that  the  aubstuicB 
from  which  tbe  great  j^ralum  of  life  can  be 
extracted  by  ferment,  ia  found.  Possibly  in  the 
attempts  at  ttuttnuumotKtion  of  metals,  which 
I  think  your  own  g'eat  cbemist  —  Sir  Hum- 

Ehry  Davy— allowed  might  be  possible,  bat 
eld  to  be  not  worth  the  cost  of  the  proceaa, 
'—possibly,  in  those  attempts,  some  sean^ 
grains  of  this  substance  were  found  hy  the 
Ucbemists,  in  tbe  crucible,  with  grains  of  tbe 
metal  as  ni^udly  vielded  by  pilifol  mimicry 
of  Nature's  stupeiufous  laboralo^ ;  and  from 
such  grains  enough  of  the  essenoe  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  drawn  forth,  to  add  a  few  years 
of  existence  to  some  feeble  greybeard, — grant- 
ing, what  resta  on  no  proofs,  that  some  of  the 
alcbemists  reached  an  age  rarely  ^;tven  to  nun. 
But  it  is  not  in  the  miserly  crumble,  :''  ~  '~ 
thematrixot  Nature  herself,  that  we  m 
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infVOlifiaabandMceNatDre'B  grand  principle — 
Ufe.  Aa  the  bodstoQe  is  rife  with  the  magnetio 
TJrtue,  as  amber  coataina  the  electrio,  so  to 
thia  subsUnce,  to  which  we  jet  want  a  name,  is 
[cund  the  bright  liCe-givi^  fluid.  In  the  old 
gold  mines  of  Aaia  and  Europe  the  snbrtauce 
exisbt ;  but  can  rarelj  be  met  with.  The  soil 
for  iti  nutriment  may  there  be  well-nigh  ex- 
banited.  It  is  here,  where  Nature  herself  is 
all  vital  with  jonth,  that  the  nutriment  of  jouth 
Duiat  be  sought.  Near  this  spot  is  gold — gnide 
me  to  it." 

"  Yoa  cannot  come  with  me.  The  place  which 
I  know  as  aarirerons  is  some  miles  distant ;  the 
wa;  rugged.  Yoacannot  walk  to  it.  Itistnie, 
I  nave  uorses,  but " 

"  Do  Tou  think  I .  have  came  this  distance, 
and  not  foreseen  and  forestalled  all  that  I  want 
for  my  object  F  Trouble  jourself  not  with  coa- 
jectuies  how  I  can  aniTe  at  the  place.  I  have 
i»ondcdthemeanstoarTireat,uidleaTett.  Mv 
litter  and  its  bearers  ar«  in  reaob  of  mj  call. 
Gire  me  your  arm  to  the  tisisg  grouna,  fiftj 
jarda  from  jronr  door." 

I  obeyed  meohanicallf,  stifling  all  surprise. 
I  had  made  my  reaolTS,  and  admitted  no  thought 
that  could  ahaka  it. 

When  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  graasj 
hillook,  whidi  sloped  from  the  road  that  led  to 
tiie  ae^tort,  MargraTC,  after  pausing  to  lecorer 
breath,  lifted  up  nis  voice  in  a  key,  not  loud,  but 
thrill  and  slow  and  prolonged,  half  cry  and  half 
diant,  like  the  uightoawk's,  Thmugh  that  air, 
K  limpid  and  sull,  bringing  near  far  objeotx, 
far  sounds — the  voice  pierced  its  way,  artfully 

Csiog,  till  wave  after  wave  of  the  atmosphere 
B  and  transmitted  iton. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  call  seemed  re.echoed, 
so  exactly,  bo  cheerily,  that  fbi  the  moment  I 
thonght  that  the  note  was  the  mimiory  of  tiie 
shy  mooking  Lyre-Bird,  which  mimics  so  merrily 
all  that  it  hears  in  its  coverts,  ham  the  whirr  of 
tbe  locust  to  the  howl  of  the  wild  dog. 

"  What  king,"  said  the  mystical  chaxmer— i 
as  be  spoke  he  caretesalj  rested  bis  baud  on  my 
shoulder, — so  that  I  trembled  to  feel  that  this 
dread  son  of  Natnrc,  Godless  and  soulless,  who 
had  been— and  my  heart  whispered,  who  still 
eould  be — my  banc  and  miud-darkener,  leant 
uponme  for  support,  as  the  spoilt  yonnger.born 
on  his  brother — "what  king,  said  this  cynioal 
mocker,  with  his  beautifnl  boyish  face,— "what 
king  in  your  civilised  Europe  has  the  sway 
of  a  chief  of  the  EastF  What  link  i 
strong  between  mortal  and  mortal,  as 
between  lord  and  slave  F  I  transport  yon 
poor  fools  from  the  land  of  their  birth — they 
preserve  here  their  old  habits ;  obedience  and 
awe.  They  would  wait  till  they  starved  in  the 
solitude — wait  to  heariien  and  answer  my  call. 
And  I,  who  thus  rule  them,  or  charm  them— I 
uaa  and  despise  them.  They  know  that,  and 
yet  serve  me  I  Between  you  and  me,  my  phi- 
ioM^h«r,  there  is  but  one  thing  worth  living 
fof^-tife  foroiwself." 

I*  it  age,  is  it  youth,  that  thus  shocks  all  my 
Mnw,ia  my  Kklemn  completeness  of  man  F    Per- 


haiM,  in  great  capitals,  Toung  men  of  pleasure 
will  answer,  "It  ia  yontti  and  we  think  what 
he  says  !"  Young  friends,  I  do  not  believe  you. 


AiiOn&  the  grass  track  I  saw  now,  under  the 
moon,  juat  risen,  a  strange  procession — never 
seen  before  in  Australian  pestuies.  It  moved 
on,  noiselessly  but  quickly.  We  descended  the 
hillock,  and  met  it  on  the  way.  A  sable  litter, 
borne  by  four  men,  in  unfamiliar  Eastern  gar- 
ments ;  two  other  swarthy  servitors,  more 
bravely  dressed,  with  yataghans  and  silver-hilted 
pistols  in  their  belts,  preceding  this  sombre 
eqaipage.  Perhaps  Margrave  divined  the  dis- 
laiaiDT  thonght  that  passed  through  my  mind, 
'aguel;  and  half  consciously ;  for  he  said,  with 
the  hollow,  bitter  laugh  tliat  had  replaced  the 
lively  peal  of  his  once  melodious  mirtti : 

"  A  little  leisure  and  a  little  gold,  and  your 
oolonist,  too,  will  have  the  tastes  of  a 

I  made  no  answer.    I  had  ceased  to  care  who 

id  what  was  my  tempter.    To  nft  his  whole 

being  was  resolvM  into  one  problem :  Had  be 

a  secret  by  which  Death  could  be  turned  from 

Lilian? 

it  now,  as  the  litter  halted,  from  the  long 
dark  shadow  wUch  it  cast  upon  the  turf,  the 
figure  of  a  woman  emerged,  and  stood  before 
us.  The  ontlines  of  her  shape  were  lost  in  the 
loose  folds  of  a  black  mautle,  ind  the  features 
of  her  face  were  hidden  by  a  blaok  veil,  except 
only  the  dark-bright,  solemn  eyes.  Her  stature 
waa  lofty,  her  bearing  majestic,  whether  in 
movement  or  repose. 

]||[argiavB  accosted  her  in  some  language  nn- 
known  to  mei  She  replied  in  what  seemed  to 
my  ear  the  sami  tongue.  The  tones  of  her 
voice  were  sweet,  but  ineipressibly  monrnful. 
The  words  that  they  uttered  appeared  intended 
to  warn,  or  deprecate,  or  dissuade,  for  they 
called  to  Uaigrave's  brov  a  lowering  frown, 
and  drew  from  ois  lips  a  hurst  of  numstakable 
anger.  The  woman  rejoined,  in  the  same  me- 
lancholy musie  of  voice.  And  Margrave  then, 
leaniiw  his  arm  upon  her  shoulder,  as  he  bad 
leant  it  on  mine,  drew  her  away  from  the 
^up  into  a  neighDouring  copse  of  the  flower- 
ing encalypti — mystic  trees,  never  changing  the 
hues  of  tneir  pale  green  leaves,  ever  shiTth^ 
the  tints  of  theu-  ash-grey,  shedding,  bark.  ?or 
some  moments,  I  giisea  on  the  two  human 
forms,  dimly  seen  by  the  glinting  moonlight 
throngh  the  gaps  in  the  foliage.  Then,  turning 
sway  my  eyes,  I  saw,  standing  close  at  my  side, 
a  man  whom  I  had  not  noticed  before.  His 
footstep,  as  it  stole  to  me,  had  fallen  on  the 
sward  without  sound.  His  diesa,  thongh 
Oriental,  differed  from  that  of  his  compamons, 
both  m  shape  and  colour ;  fitting  close  to  tbe 
breast,  leaving  the  arms  bare  to  the  elbow,  and 
of  an  uniform  ghastly  white,  as  are  the  cere- 
ments of  the  grave.  His  viiage  was  even 
darker  than  those  of  the  Syrians  or  Arabs  be- 
hind him,  and  his  features  were  those  of  a  bird 
of  prey — the  beak  of  the  e^^  but  the  eye  of 
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the  vulture.  His  obeeks  vere  hoJlow,  the  anus, 
eixwaed  ou  hu  breast,  were  loctg  and  flealileas. 
let  in  Ihftt  skeleton  form  there  was  a  somBtbing 
irhich  coDvejed  the  idea  of  a  serpent's  supple- 
ness and  strength;  and  as  the  hutu^rj,  watchfal 
ejes  met  mj  own  startled  gaae,  I  recoiled  iiri- 
pulsivelj  with  tliat  inward  woniiDg  of  danicer 
wbioh  is  convejed  to  mao,  as  to  loFerior  ani- 
nials,  in  the  verj  aspect  of  the  crealnrea  that 
■ting  or  deTDur.  At  my  moiemeiit  the  rout  m- 
cUned  his  head  in  the  submissive  Eastern  saia- 
tation,  and  spoke  in  hia  foreign  tongue,  aoSllj, 
knmUy,  fiwainglj,  to  judge  bj  hia  time  a&dhia 
gesture, 

1  UDved  let  farthw  airaj  from  him  with 
loathing,  awl  now  the  human  thought  flashed 
npoa  me :  was  I  in  tmtb  exposed  to  no  danger 
in  trasting  myself  to  the  mercj  of  the  weird  and 
remorseless  master  of  thoae  liirelings  rrora  the 
Hast  ? — seven  men  in  nnmber,  two  at  least  of 
them  fonniditblT  anaed,  and  docile  as  blood- 
hounds to  tbe  Lunter,  who  has  only  to  show 
tbun  their  prey.  But  fear  of  nian  Uke  myaelf  h 
not  my  weakness ;  where  fear  foond  ita  way  to 
My  heart  it  was  through  the  doubts  or  'the 
futcies  in  which  man  like  myself  disappeared  in 
the  attributes,  durk  and  nnknown,  irbicli  we  gire 
to  a  fiend  or  a  spectre.  And,  perhaps,  if  I  eotild 
have  paused  to  analyse  my  own  seosaticois,  the 
very  presence  of  this  eoooit — creatures  of  £e«h 
and  blood— lessened  the  dread  of  my  iac(»npie- 
bensible  tempter,  Ilather,Bhundredtimes,  front 
and  defy  those  seven  eaatern  slavea— 1,  haugbty 
son  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  who  conquers  all  races 
because  be  feara  no  odda—than  hare  seen  again 
on  tlie  walla  of  mv  tlireshold  the  iununona, 
bodylessSbadow!  Besides;  Lilian— Lilian  !  for 
nie  chance  of  saving  her  lifs,  however  wild  and 
ohimerical  that  chance  might  be,  1  would  have 
shrunk  uot  a  foot  from  the  man^  of  an  army. 

Thss  reassured,  and  thus  lesol  red,  ladvauced, 
with  a  smile  of  dksdain,  to  meet  ^targrave  and 
hia  veiled  companion,  as  they  now  oame  from  the 
noonlit  coDK. 

"  Well,  I  said  to  liJtn,  with  an  irony  that 
njaeonaoioualy  mimicked  his  own,  "have  you 
taken  advice  with  your  nurse?  I  assume  that 
the  dark  form  by  vonr  side  is  that  of  AveGha !" 

TliB  womHu  loosed  at  xoe  StosD  her  sable  veil, 
with  her  steadfast,  solemn  eyes,  and  aaid,  in 
£o(>lLsh,  tltough  with  a  foreign  accent,  "The 
nurse,  bom  in  Asia,  is  but  wise  through  her 
love:  the  pale  son  of  Europe  is  wise  througb  his 
art.  Tlianuraesajs'Soibear!'  Doyouaay'Ad- 
veiUore  f  " 

"  Peace  1"  exclaimed  Mai^rave,  stamping  bis 
foot  on  the  Efound,  "  I  take  no  counsel  urom 
either ;  it  is  for  me  to  resolve,  for  jou  to  obey, 
and  for  Lim  to  aid.    Night  ia  come,  and  we 

The  woman  made  no  repWi  nor  did  L  He 
took  my  arm  and  walked  bade  to  the  but.  The 
barbaric  escort  followed.  When  we  reatlicd  the 
door  of  tbe  building,  Mai^rave  said  a  few  words 
to  t^  woman  and  to  the  litter-bearers.  Tlisy 
catered  tbe  but  with  us.  Uargruve  pointcil 
oat  to  ttte  woman  his  coffeij  to  the  men,  the 


fuel  stowed  in  tbe  ontboose.  Both  were 
boniB  away  and  placed  within  tbe  litter.  Jileaa- 
while,  1  took  from  the  tabk,  on  which  iCwa» 
oareleaaly  thrown,  tbe  light  hatchet  that  I  ha- 
bitually carried  with  me  m  my  rumbles. 

"  Do  yon  think  Uiat  yon  need  that  idle  wea- 

SB?"  said  Mai^rave.  "Do  yoo  fear  the  gtiod 
th  of  my  swartby  attendants  ?" 
"Nay,  takfl  the  hatehet  yaniself;  iti  use  is 
to  sever  tbe  gold  from  the  quarts  in  which  we 
may  find  it  embedded,  or  to  clear,  as  this  ahoml, 
which  wiU  also  be  needed,  from  the  slight  soil 
above  it,  the  ore  that  ths  mine  in  the  monntain 
flings  fortii,  as  the  sea  caata  ita  waifi  OB  ih^ 

"Give  me  your  hand,  fdlo^Jabonrer I"  said 
Margrave,  ioyfuily.  "Ah,  there  ia  no  faltering 
terror  in  this  pulse.  I  waa  wot  mistakeB  in  the 
Man.  What  rests,  bat  the  Place  and  the  Boot? 
—I  shall  livc^I  sball  live  >" 


H.D.  Mj,  Mjk.D. 

The  mad-doctors  have  been  ""^'"y  an  anto- 
da-fj  of  themselvea  in  ecamezion  with  the 
sbamefol  scandal  of  a  Commiasioa  of  LaittCy, 
out  of  which  the  public,  after  a  h>Dg  drtsidk  of 
evideiice — iastii^  nearly  as  many  days  as  the 
Deluge — has  got  only  an  opiiiion  asything  but 
flattering  either  to  the  victim  of  tbe  inqiHrj 
or  to  ita  proumter ;  some  pity  for  the  one,  bo 
very  frantic  admiration  for  tlie  other,  and  a 
strong  conviciion  that  the  case  for  the  imbe- 
cility of  tbe  B)ad-dod,(ff8  baa  be^  at  any  rate 
made  out.  Tiie  sooner  those  ^ntlemui,  as  wit- 
nesses to  tbe  wits  of  their  neighboura,  are  pat 
under  strong  restrainl^  the  betWr  for  «a  alL 

Let  ussuf^waethat  tbei«  ia  flying  somewbere 
in  spaee,  a  Benefioeot  Uncle,  «ho  was  not  eager 
to  have  a  fat  nephew  declared  canion.  Let  ■» 
say  that  wbere  the  carcase  of  that  nephew  wav 
the  eagles  gathered  LheniBdves  togelhec  in  » 
battle  royal  for  the  bencdictkm  of  the  repaet. 
Let  us  sav  that  the  victim — all  corabUants,  ei- 
cept  tbe  Disinterested  Uneie,  beiiw  now  gorged 
with  the  meal  that  wu  on  hiai — has  beoi  suf- 
fered to  pick  up  hia  bones  and  depart.  And  let 
oa.m^e  an  end  of  the  whole  matter  by  saying. 
Let  him  go,  and  let  us  know  no  itu»e  d  nephew 
or  of  uAoIe.  But  the  mard-doeiors  are  not  to  be 
so  lightly  shaken  oS.  Again  and  again  they  re- 
appear, claiming  to  be  comido'Bd  aDthoritiea. 

One  eminent  aslbority  criea  Sound  1  Another 
squally  eminent  cries  Hotten !  Li  tbb  wretched 
case,  as  in  almost  every  otlier,  the  eminent  an- 
tJiority  who  happens  to  be  consulted  on  one  aide 
gives  hie  evidence  in  strong  support  of  the  side 
thai  has  retained  him :  while  the  eminent  autho- 
rity consulted  tm  the  other  side  ia  ready  to 
meet  wiih  point-blank  oontradictiOB,  tbe  opi- 
aions  of  his  eminent  brotber.  Dr.  Forbes 
Winslow  was  to  have  been  retained  for  the 
defeuce,  and  a  wltoeas  states  that  iie  went  lo 
bis  house  for  tbat  purpose ;  but,  seeing  the  chief 
sccuser  in  the  doctor's  watting-iooH),  he  knew 
it  was  of  no  use  to  apply  there.  Dr.  Wiji*fa>w 
said  iu  evidence^  that,  iii  ptepaoag  himo^  to 
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ffictunine  &t  young  mui  whrae  foil;  it  was  deBired 
ttut  he  Bliould  pronoonce  legAl  imbecilitj,  he 
got  oslj  the  affioftvita  oa  ooe  side ;  that  he  ms 
uutnicted  by  the  solicitor  for  hie  accusers ;  that 
he  had  seen  the  chiefaccuaerfive  or  six  times  for 
half  an  hour  or  an  hour  at  a  time ;  and  that  he 
irent  irhollj  upon  the  assamptioQ  that  the  in- 
fonnation  he  got  from  the  prosecutor  vas  eor- 
lect.    He  iud  two  intetnews  with  the  imhappj 

Cth,  and  admits  that,  "aopposiiw  I  had  met 
with  tnj  mind  a  tabok  rasa,  I  ehonld  hare 
been  loth  to  form  the  opinion  I  have  expressed 

to-daj  with  respeot  to  his  imbeoility I 

repeat,  that  the  opinion  I  have  stated  is  partlj 
founded  upon  the  aasnmptioa" — that  he,  the 
doctor,  was  to  believe  what  he  had  heard  to  the 
patient's  prejudioe. 

And  wiiat  opituon,  after  all,  did  the  doctor 
"express  tO'daj"f  Heaaid,  " Mental ossound- 
neaamaj  be  appreciated ;  it  iseosiljrecogniaed; 
but  it  caiinot  oe  defined,"  Tlie  case  under  in- 
quiry, be  said,  "  in  medical  laiigoago  would  be  a 
case  of  amentia."  On  the  other  side,  said  Dr. 
Hood,  the  reaident  physician  to  Bedlam,  who 
shonid  be  an  aathoritj,  "  I  do  not  think  he 
is  suffering  from  'amentia,'  which  I  consider 
an  exploded  term.  Be  is  not  suS'ering  from 
natural  imbecility."  "  Amentia,"  said  on  the 
other  side  I>r.  GonoUy,  the  first  £n|^h  autlio- 
rity  upon  these  matters,  "  Amentia  la  an  obso- 
lete term,  but  when  it  was  used  it  meant  ex- 
treme imbecility.  This  peraoaia  assuredly  not 
in  an  imbecile  atate." 

Let  us  at  once  declare  that  we  do  not  for  an 
instant,  or  in  tlie  remotest  degree,  attribute  to 
Di.  Wioslov,  or  to  any  other  of  these  medical 
gentlemen,  a  conscious  action  under  mercenary 
motifea.  The  public  dauKar  arising  from  their 
inHucnce  would  be  infiuitely  inaigmaoant  if  the 
fact  were  so.  They  are  highly  trained  men,  who 
have  honestly  devoted  themselves  to  a  special 
study  of  tlie  most  difficult  queatiooa  that  can 
ooour  to  a  physician.  Thereis  no  oicardindiag 
line  between  sickness  and  health  of  miod;  on- 
aoundneaa  of  mind  is,  no  doubt,  as  variooe  and 
common  as  unaoundoess  of  body ;  and  perfect 
health  of  mind'or  body  is  tbeeiftof  one  mania  a 
million  in  civilised  society.  £verv  natural  defeot 
of  temper  ia  unsoundness.  Ail  crime  is  un- 
sound; the  criminal,  as  Coleridge  said,  being 
only  a  fool  with  a  circumbendibus.  Ba,t  we  do 
not  condemn  our  bodies  as  unfit  for  use  when 
there  are  coins  on  our  toea,  or  when  the  sallow 
tinge  on  our  cheeks  supplants  the  hue  of  health. 
We  walk  even  upon  one  leg,  breathe  by  heip 
of  a  single  lung,  do  our  duty  in  the  world  as  far 
■s  our  inlUmiLy  permits.  So  it  ia  with  the  miud. 
Every  man  has  hia  weak  phuM ;  his  twist,  bis 
hobby.  One  man  may  rise  to  honour,  and  do 
noble  service  to  his  country,  br  help  of 


healthy  restle^ness  that  Br.  Winalow's  finger! 
would  itch  to  put  under  lock  and  kev.  Dr. 
ffiiislow  edits  a  journal  called  the  Uedic 


Crilici,  which  is  paycliological,  and  hkes  to  point 
out  how  many  criminals  are  lunatics.  In  honest 
truth,  every  ccimioal  is  a  lunatic;  but  he  is  a 
Imat^o  who  would  admit,  csoept  uuder  the  moat 


obviously  exceptional  conditions,  any  such  plea    : 
aa  a  bar  to  responsibility.     We  even  inherit    : 
oharactera  or  forms  of  mind  aa  well  as  forms  of    | 
body,  and  a  neglected  untaught  man  may  be  no    : 
more  able  to  control  this  or  tliat  evil  turn  of    ' 
character,  than  he  may  be  able  to  control  the 
shape  of  his  nose.    Nevertheless,  human  judges 
who  are  not  AH  Wis^  muat  give  np  society  to 
anarchy,  or  shut  their  eyes  on  sucu  metaphy- 
sical distinotiona.    In  all  human  justice,  said 
Montaigne,  there  is  an  element  of  i^juatioe  re- 
quired to  make  it  work. 

When  our  justice,  even  in  search  of  tnth, 
gets  out  of  its  depth,  how  far  it  may  be  oarried 
out  to  sea  we  learn  £rom  the  mad-doctora. 
There  being  much  nnaoandness  in  the  mmd  of 
a  wise  man,  and  more  in  the  mind  of  a  fool,  a  \ 
ganuine  mad-doctor  has  only  to  be  supplied 
with  such  a  fool  as  any  man  may  meet  a  dozen 
times  a  day  j  and,  being  prejuoiaed  beforehand 
by  an  attorney  with  an  adverse  statement,  will 
he  quite  prepared  to  certify  the  fool  iaibecUe. 

The  nianaer  in  which,  the  particular  youth 
of  whose  name  we  have  had  more  than  eoough 
was  solemnly  examined  for  a  certificate  of  im- 
becility by  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  and  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Mayo,  President  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  is  most  edifying  to  the  public. 
At  the  £rst  interview  the  younc  man  sat  at 
a  table  with  his  judges — strongly  prejudiced 
against  him,  as  they  admit,  by  their  belief  in 
tlie  instructions  of  the  adverse  attorney — and 
for  two  hours  he  submitted  to  their  adverse 
questions  that  raked  up  his  follies  and  misdeeda. 
The  public,  knowing  tne  truth  as  to  details,  can 
now  see  that  as  to  some  points  of  fact  the 
doctors  had  been  wrongly  instructed.  Dr. 
iforbes  Winslow,  for  example,  felt  himself  to  be 
very  shrewd  iu  his  cross-examination  about  a 
oerlaia  contract  for  the  sale  of  tunber,  and  a 
person  whom  he  supposed  to  have  been  seoratly 
and  dishonestly  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  he  in- 
quired, If  vou  heard  this,  and  if  you  heard  that, 
what  should  you  say  thenf  The  young  man, 
not  believing  that  he  ever  should  truly  hear  thia 
or  that,  dbcrediting  what  it  is  now  shown  was 
not  the  fact,  said  only,  "  I  will  wait  till  the 
matter  comes  before  the  court."  This  senailde 
reply  was  entered  and  quoted  against  him ;  bat 
the  imbecility  here — if  so  we  are  to  call  weakness 
of  judgment—was  on  the  side  of  the  doctor. 
The  victim  of  inquiry  was  found  imbecile  hy  the 
doctor?  for  the  prosecution,  because,  they  said, 
his  answers  were  childish.  But  the  questions 
put  to  him  were  often  worse  than  childish.  Dr. 
Mayo  owns  tliat  he  tempted  the  jouog  man, 
whose  morals  he  knew  to  he  loose,  with  aa 
extravagant  suggestion,  which,  he  says,  aud 
more  shame  to  liimself,  "he  had  no  reason  to 
believe  well  founded."  And  he  considered  the 
youth's  mind  unsound,  because  he  treated  with 
levity  the  idle  accusation.  Dr.  Mayo  is  the 
President  of  the  College  of  Fhysicimis,  and  the 
author  of  Croonian  Lectures  on  the  art  of  giving 
evidence  in  such  coses  as  this;  but  o[  all  the 
evidence  In  the  case,  his  particular  evidence  is 
the  most  uuceasooablc. 
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thither  in  uncertaintj  of  statement,  told  ui  that 
iFhe  were  asked  toteatthe  BanitT  of  aman,  "I 
am  aatisGed  that  I  should  be  able  to  arrive  at  a 
safe  conclnaion  if  I  were  to  place  before  the 
alleged  lunatic  a  secies  of  designed!;  fictitious 
facts,  asking  liim  how  he  would  conduct  himself, 
supposing  tiiose  facts  were  true."  Yetiiecan 
bat  make  his  own  measure  of  discretion  the 
standard  wherebv  to  estimate  that  of  Lis  neigti- 
bonr.  What  if  ne  asked  a  sane  man  haw  ne 
would  deal  with  a  ;outh  accused  of  imbecilitv 
b?  such  and  such  persons,  under  such  and  such 
conditions;  whether  he  would  put  implicit  faith 
in  the  instractious  of  the  attomej  working 
against  such  a  youth,  and  whether  he  would 
take  care  to  examine  him  from  that  attomcj'a 
paper,  in  the  way  least  likelj  to  put  hun  at  nig 
ease  ?   Would  he  certify  the  sane  man  imbecile 


instructions,  and  he  declares  honeatly  that  ever; 
such  case  "  ageaks  foe  itaelf,  and  laymen  of  the 
world  are  quite  as  competent  as  professional 
witnesses  to  come  to  a  right  conclusion,  pro- 
vided they  have  all  the  racta  before  them " 
With  admitted  equal  power,  therefore,  of 
arriving  at  a  decision,  the  jury  of  laymen  of  the 
world  came  to  a  decision  contrair  to  Dr.  Wins- 
low's.  What  conGdeuce  does  this  give  os  in  a 
mad-doctor's  accuracy  of  opinion  concerning  the 
sanity  of  any  one  of  us  P 

Dr.  Mayo  detected  that  the  victim  under  ei- 
aminatiou  "made  disjointed  remarks,"  but  he 
was  in  vain  pressed  to  give  an  instance.  Some 
of  our  most  thoughtful  men  are  such  disjointed 
talkers  that  we  feat  they  will  henceforth  dread 
the  critical  ears  of  the  President  of  the  College 
of  Physiciana.  "  I  did  not,"  Dr.  Winslow  had 
amd,  "draw  this  young  man's  attention  to  the 
sinfulness  of  hia  conduct ;  in  fact,  we  did  not 

Kioto  the  ethics  of  the  matter  at  aU."  But 
'.  Winslow  was  not  aware  that,  whatever  he 
miffht  suppose,  it  was  precisely  and  especially 
"  the  ethics  of  the  matter"  that  were  being  gone 
into  bj  hia  fellow  examiner,  the  President  of 
the  College  of  Physicians.  "  Speaking  of  the 
ethical  part  of  the  caae — by  &r  the  most  im- 
portant— Dr.  Mayo  begins,  referring  to  the 
same  examination  in  which,  atcording  to  Dr. 
Winalow,  the  ethics  of  the  matter  were  not 
gone  into  at  all!  Dr.  Mayo  tells  us,  however, 
that  "  all  the  phenomena"  of  the  ethical  part  of 
the  subject  "  were  correctly  stated  bj  Dr. 
Winslow."  The  only  oddity  was,  that  Dr. 
Winalow  himself  didn't  know  how  ethical  he 
was.  Or,  probably  the  doctors  differ  as  to 
what  they  would  call  ethics,  just  as  easily  as 
they  can  diStt  as  to  what  they  wilt  call  unsoond- 
nesa  of  mind. 

So  Br.  Mayo  deduced  legal  unsoundness  from 
defect  of  morals,  and  was  not  to  be  a[)peascd, 
though  upon  one  point  the  culprit,  "seeing  that 
be  had  produced  an  unfavourable  impression 
upon  us,  very  aunningly  said" — what  of  course, 
being  in  his  own  favour,  was  an  additional  proof 
of  his  imbecility ;  the  perception  of  this  being 


illustration  of  the  cunning  usual  in  mad 
doctors.  Then,  again  ;  having  repeated  to  the 
court  his  hi^ly  objectionable  and  uncalled-for 

Siestion,  the  Chief  of  PLysicians  observes  of 
e  young  man  severely,  that  "he  treated  the 
question  with  great  levity."  Levity,  indeed! — 
when  he  ought  to  have  read  a  mord  lecture  to 
bis  interrogator!  Again;  because  the  foolish 
but  not  ill-natured  youth  had  the  merit — not 
rare  in  men  of  his  sort— of  stickmg  by  hia  chosen 
friend— the  friend  of  hia  choice  not  being,  as 
Dr.  Mayo  would  perhaps  require  him  to  be,  a 
Socrates — "  the  adhesiveness  he  showed  in  his 
attachment  to  that  friend,  in  spite  of  adnntting 
a  low  opinion  of  him,  was  another  circumstance 
which  indicated  an  indifference  to  decency  and 
decorum.  It  suggested  to  me  his  incapacity  in 
another  sense — incapacity  in  regard  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  affairs — for  such  a  man  wouhl  be 
sure  to  have  bad  aasociates,  and  give  way  to 
them."  All  aorta  of  insane  inferences  are  to  be 
drawn  from  fidelity  to  an  ill-chosen  friend.  To 
Bedlam  then  with  the  Lovelaces !  Let  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  sit  in  judgment  upon  eveij 
mau'a  choice  of  companions,  and  let  none  but 
the  discreet  be  reckoned  sane.  "  There  are  too 
many_  names  for  insanity,"  says  Dr.  Mayo.  "  Mr 
own  judgment  would  direct  me  to  be  satisfiM 
with  the  simple  expression  that  Mr.  Lovelace  is 
of  unsound  mind.  The  power  of  making  har- 
s  and  doing  certain  sums  is  consistent  with 
sort  of  unsoundness."  Dr.  Mayo  observed, 
also,  that  his  victim  had  a  good  memorv  for 
events ;  "  but  that,"  he  made  haate  to  ado,  "ia 

it  an  extraordinary  phenomenon  in  cases  of 
-jsoundness  of  mind.  I  entered,"  says  this 
doctor,  "  upon  the  examination  of  Mr.  lK)velace 
with  the  belief  that  there  was  a  large  body  of 
evidence  which  would  prove  that  his  mind  was 
unsound."  Once  started  by  the  attorney  for 
the  prosecution  with  such  a  belief,  the  rest  was 
easy.  For  himself,  be  had  only  to  reconcile  what 
he  round  with  what  had  been  told  him,  and  be 
tellaus—afler  positive  testimony  in  his  character 
of  skilled  witness,  that  he  had  found  the  young 
man  to  be  of  unsound  mind — that  his  opimon  oT 
the  uncontrollable  character  of  suclt  unsound- 
ness "  is  not  founded  upon  my  own  observation. 
/  observed  aufficient  to  convince  me  that  he 
is  cunning  enough  to  aeem  to  be  aware  of  social 
obligations" ! 

When  about  to  be  released  from  his  two 
hours  of  torture,  the  young  man  was  asked  to 
write  a  letter — no  sunject  being  saggested  to 
him.  The  letter,  however,  was  unexpectedly  and 
undeniably  pertinent  and  good,  and,  as  the  doctor 
says,  "far  more  consistent  with  soundness  of 
mind  than  with  unsoundness,  but  it  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  latter,"  Nothing  is  inconsistent, 
in  fact,  with  an  unsoundness  which,  as  Dr.  Mayo 
says,  "is  a  titter aubject  for  descri_ption  than  for 
definition,"  and  which  he  showa  himself  aa  little 
able  to  describe  as  to  define.  He  says  that 
"  moral  obliquity,  supposing  it  to  mean  perver- 
sion," is  one  sign  of  it ;  hut  "  vice  is  not  perver- 
sion." Will  Dr,  Mayo  give  some  mote  Croonian 
lectures  at  the  CoU^  of  Fhyaicians  to  dplaia 
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how  lie  diatinsoiahes  practicall;,  0 

de&ned  t^  tueoretiraOl;,  bctveen 

UDt  perTetaiOD,"  and  "  moca]  obliqnitj,  supposing 

it  to  mean  perrersion"  ? 

Tlie  perfect  honestj  and  simplicit 
with  which  these  doctora  follow  the  lead  sug- 
gested to  them,  appears  in  the  complete  frank- 
ness of  their  adnusaioiu.  Both  Dr.  Mayo  and 
Dr.  Winslow  state  as  matter  of  course  that  thej 
took  for  granted  what  thej  were  told  of  the 

erson  whose  state  of  mind  was  in  quesli 
fore  the;  eMmiued  him,  and  that  thej  read 
him  bf  the  light  of  their  iastructiona.  Dr. 
Tuke,  on  the  other  side,  who  is  part  aothor 
of  a  text-book  on  Psjchological  Medicine, 
being  Srst  called  in  on  bebalf  of  the  defence, 
forms  immediately,  and  alao  qnite  honeatlj, 
all  the  opiniona  that  suit  the  defence,  goes  down 
to  consult  with  the  attorney  for  the  defence, 
colls  the  whole  matter  at  tue  oatset  a  "  dia- 
agreeable  familj  quhitbI"^"  never  during  all 
his  iuterviewa  witn  Mr.  Lovelace  saw  (he  leait 
indieationt  of  unaonndness  of  mind" — and  when 
asked  wbf  he  did  not  push  home  this  or  that 
line  of  interroKation,  sajs,  as  candidly  on  his  side 
OS  the  other  doctors  bad  said  oa  their  aide,  "  I 


r  under  delusions."  Taking  his 
facts  from  the  defendant,  to  whose  sanity  he 
was  to  bear  witness,  "  I  always,"  he  says 
fraokly,  "took  his  truthfii'ness  for  granted,  and 
never  thought  of  testing  it."  It  "could  not 
ever  enter  liis  mind"  that  his  client  was  imbe- 
cile, "  considering  his  powers  of  observation,  the 
manner  in  which  he  instructed  his  sohcitor  about 
his  defence,  and  his  delicacy  in  conversation." 

Dr.  Sutherland,  again— applied  to  by  the 
friends  of  the  defendant — gave  the  high  anuiority 
of  hia  opinion  in  support  of  the  defence.  He 
dissenled  in  court  from  the  published  authority 
of  Dr.  Copland  as  to  the  right  description  of  aa 
imbecile,  chiefly  because  he  desired  to  odd  the 
physical  s^is  of  a  small  head  and  thick  knuckles. 
We  shoold  like  to  hear  from  an  observant 
batter  whether  the  most  intelligent  of  his  cus- 
tomers are  those  who  require  the  largest  hats, 
and  from  a  shrewd  glover  whether  he  estimates 
the  ability  of  hU  oostomera  by  the  knuckle  test, 
let  Dr.  Sutherland  is,  no  doobt,  an  accurate 
observer.  He  is  assuredly  right  in  demanding 
physical  as  well  as  other  evidence  of  imbecility. 
But  let  OS  suppose  that  Mr.  Lovelace's  head  had 
been  alittlesroaller  and  he  a  little  wiser,  instead 
of  his  headheingalittlelarger  and  he  a  little  less 
wise  than  the  avent^  and  that  his  knuckles  had 
been  thick,  what  might  have  been  his  fate  had 
Dr.  Sutherland,  possessed  with  an  ei-parte  case 
against  his  soundness  of  mind,  been  asked  to 
examine  him  for  signs  of  imbecility  ? 

Dr.  Seymour,  again,  a  physician  of  wide 
special  experience,  invited  to  examine  the  ac- 
cused, and  getting  the  afBdavits  made  oa  his 
behalf  instead  of  ihosc  offoinat  Ijim,  found  him 
•uly  "a  veryyouDg  man  for  hia  age;"  adding, 
that  he  has  known  "  many  young  nicn  of  hia  age 
ia  possession  of  their  property  who  have  weaker 


mmds."  We  ought  not  to  find  &ult  with  evi- 
dence, endorsed  by  the  verdict,  wherein  we 
agree;— and  we  beg  to  odd  that  we  do  not 
believe  that  any  amount  of  instruction  and 
affidavit  for  the  accusation  would  have  made  Dr. 
ConoUy's  admirable  evidence  other  than  what  it 
is — a  distinct  scouting  of  the  whole  attempt  to 
convert  what  is  hut  a  too  wretchedly  common 
default  of  right  training  and  good  sense,  into 
legally  disqaolifying  imlxcilitf.  Dr.  Hoa>d,  the 
physician  of  Bethlenem  Hospital,  also  evidently 
went  with  pen  acd  ink  before  him  very  honestly 
about  his  work,  and  did  not  omit  the  effort  to 
be  helpful  ia  a  foolish  and  neglected  youth, 
with  maoly  reasoning,  reproof,  and  connael. 

What  opinion  are  we  to  form  upon  the 
whole  cose  of  the  facility  with  ndiich  a  mad- 
doctor  can  insensibly  adapt  hia  theories  to  either 
side  F  Even  in  the  less  uncertain  fields  of 
science,  we  have  seen  in  grrat  criminal  trials 
eminent  chemists  as  well  aa  eminent  mad-doctors 
retained  for  the  defence,  fiatly  contradioting 
emioent  chemists  as  well  as  eminent  oisd-dootors 
retained  for  the  prosecution.  The  raloe  of  the 
skilled  witness  has  usually  its  visible  mea- 
sure in  questions  of  material  fact  that  con- 
cern the  body.  In  questions  that  ooncem  the 
mind,  the  less  heed  we  pay  to  the  theorist,  and 
the  more  distinctly  we  require  none  but  the 
sort  of  evidence  patent  to  the  natural  sense  of 
ordinary  men  in  determining  what  citizen  ahall 
suffer  the  privations,  or  what  criminal  shall 
enjoy  the  privileges,  that  belong  to  proved  un- 
soundness of  mLod,  the  better  it  will  be  for  ns. 
Let  us  accoant  no  man  a  lunatic  whom  it  re- 
quires a  mod-doctor  to  prove  insane. 
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The  railway  in  the  East  has  been  like  a  lancet 
thrust  into  an  apoplectic  and  sleepy  sick  num. 
It  has  saved  the  patient  from  doUh,  but  it 
has  not  restored  him  at  once  to  health.  The 
railway  itself  has  become  sleepy  in  the  land 
of  Nod,  and  has  lost  somewhat  of  its  European 
energy.  The  details  of  management  are  ooD- 
ducted  in  a  careless  drowsy  way.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  screaming,  wrangle,  and  toipid 
delay.  The  troioa  run  onoa  a  day  where  tuej 
lught  to  run  Sve  times ;  information  about  them 
i  difficult  to  obtain;  there  is  no  proper  fore- 
sight or  provision  to  remedy  accidents,  and 
no  proper  tariff  for  refreshment;  in  &ot,  the 
railway  system  in  the  East  has  become  Oriental- 
ised. It  has  already  put  itself  into  slippers, 
crossed  its  legs,  shut  its  eyes,  and  taken  to 
the  chibouque.  A  train  in  Egypt  is  rather  a 
caravan  drown  by  ateam,  than  a  railway  train. 
I  cannot  better  illustrate  the  way  in  which 
the  railway  system  works,  or  rather  does  not 
work,  in  the  East,  than  by  sketching  a  railway 
accident  that  I  was  witness  of,  on  the  grand 
tmtik  railway  that  tuns  between  Curo  and 
Alexandria. 

It  was  just  one  month  after  the  subsidence  of 
the  highest  inandatioD  known  in  Egypt  for 
twenty  years.    The  river  had  been  "  too  good," 
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U  tlie  IlBliui  TiBe-dresser  said,  when  his  TJIlftge 
saint,  aftet  a  long  drauglit,  sent  more  than 
mougU  ot  rain.  The  miraculons  drop  from 
the  star,  as  the  Moslem  legend  hai  it,  has 
been  potent  in  its  working  as  any  drop 
brewed  b^  lilgh-cliarging  medicine  man. 
street  cner  who  procuums  the  riae  of  the 
river  had  been  joyfal  in  liis  pious  annoi 
ment.*  The  pieces  of  Nile  earth  had  been  dulj 
eftten  bj  the  superstitious  Cuico  women,  with, 
I  hope,  the  usual  DBusea.  Everjbodj  rejoiced 
and  was  glsd.  The  black  fields  sang  ti^cther. 
The  soft  KTcen  augar-csiies  nestled  together  and 
kissed  eaui  other.  The  glad  lark  orer  the  millef^ 
fields  sang-  solos  of  joy  end  hope,  and  onl;  the 
man  who  had  not  paid  his  taxes  to  the  baahi 
was  sad,  and  toiled  on  lazilj  and  slow  after  hie 
herd  of  thirstj  buffaloes. 

Everjwhere  the  fields  were  slimj  black  with 
moisture,  aod  the  green  blades  came  up  keen, 
fine,  and  aharp,  all  ia  the  iivey  colour  of  the 
Prophet,  like  so  man;  files  of  true  belieyers 
laoged  in  procession.  The  water  was  in  every 
stage  of  subsidence;  here  a  pool,  there  a  slimj 
drift ;  now  a  lake,  presently  a  falat^  swamp  where 
the  grey  oiows  waded  to  the  worm  they  were 
about  to  swaliov  whole.  The  eotton  was  getiing 
faal  into  a  pale  yeUow  brown,  not  unobaeived  by 
lianclicsterian  eyes.  Tlie  great  lavisli  doora 
with  the  fiag-leaf  tossed  its  great  branches  of 
grain  iuto  the  rainless  air.  The  dark-skinned 
peasants  were  toiling  wiih  the  lieavy  adces  that 
serve  them  as  spades  as  well  as  hoes.  The 
bullock-ploughs  crept  sleepily  along.  Tlie  sowers 
were  out,  tossing  their  broad  handfuls.  All 
Egypt  sang  for  joy — from  the  pasha  in  the  first- 
class  carriage,  to  tine  meanest  scavenger  in  Cairo. 

But  why  "  the  pasha  in  the  flrelniliiBs  car- 
riage" P  asks  an  inquiring,  contcoversia),  and 
healthitj  soeptical  mind,  ^e  it  known  to  the 
healthy  sce[jtic  that  the  present  pasha  ha^  a 
passion,  not  for  imLproviog  and  increasing  the 
nnmber  of  railways,  but  for  employing  them.  He 
"  lives  along  the  fine,"  ia  fact,  as  Pope's  sensitive 
spider  formerly  did.  He  spends  whole  nif^ts  in 
railway  carriages.  It  is  even  said,  snch  is  the 
playfni  freshness  of  his  despotic  fancy,  that  it 
took  tile  whole  band  of  European  consuls  some 
weeks,  to  induce  bim  to  abstain  from  trying  the 
effectsofaeolliflion  between  two fuU  trains.  It  is, 
perhaps,  veiiag  Us  have  your  business  trains 
shnnted  off  for  three  hours  into  a  siding,  whilst 
the  pasha's  harem  passes  by;  but  still  1  say,  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  railway  interest  of  Egypt, 
Ood  bless  the  pasha,  with  all  his  little  ecoen- 
tricitieg,  for  lie  oisbands  armies  {[being,  by-the-by, 
obliged)  where  Mohammed  Ali  collected  them, 
ud  iie  employs  clever  heads,  where  Mohanuned 
Bsed  to  lop  tliem  off. 

But  sending  on  the  pasha  by  an  express  train, 
let  ns  observe  for  ourselves  an  Egyptian  railway 
station,  tailing  any  of  the  larger  ones — say 
Ben  Haiamee.     It  is  a  long  scattered  white  and 


'  "  I  extol  Ihs  perfection  of  Him  who  spread  oot 
tb<  earth,  and  hsih  given  running  itvari  (bioiiKh 
whom  (be  fields  becoma  green." 


yellow  washed  building,  without  shape  and  with- 
out order.  The  large  fenced-off  place,  with 
great  wooden  rails  like  a  bear's  den,  is  the  Ing- 
gage  department.  The  dark  fellow  with  the 
red  fez  and  nondescript  Oriental  dress,  is  the 
clerk,  who  spends  half  his  time  in  telling  a 
fellah  boy  in  a  blue  smock  not  to  open  the 
great  door,  at  which  half  a  dozen  noisy  Arabs 
wanting  tickets,  and  not  knowing  where  to  go, 
are  bawling  and  clamouring.  If  a  parcel  oomea 
for  you,  it  ta  almost  impossible  to  wring  it  from 
such  a  man  as  this.  If  you  do  not  come 
all  in  arms  and  shouting  for  it,  he  will  let  it  re- 
main until  it  Kcb  mouldy  in  his  den,  uttering 
over  it  now  anathengreat  ejaculations  regarding 
its  siae  and  weight,  as  "Wnllah!"  "Ageeb!" 
"  Kayf  Kebeer  !"  The  telegraph  department 
up-stairs,  on  a  sort  of  out-of'tlie-wav  terrace,  is 
equally  well  managed.  An  old  Arab  hag  is  there, 
squattiagover  apan  at  which  she  rinses  clothes; 
she  stares  at  you  as  you  fill  up  the  telegraph 
form,  the  clerk  sleepily  takes  it,  and  the  answer 
from  a  place  thirty  miles  away  comes  some  five 
hours  after  you  have  despatched  the  inqnirv. 
The  poor  people  waiting  to  go  by  the  trnm 
are  rather  naked,  somewhat  dirty,  but  pJe- 
turesque  in  the  eitreme.  One  tall  fellow,  wiih 
his  right  arm  and  shoulder  bare,  carries  a  bundle 
of  green  palm-boughs,  upon  which  a  bright 
little  blown  nude  boy,  with  his  head  shaven,  all 
but  one  frightened  little  toc.knot,  strides  and 
scrambles.  Others,  with  only  loin  clothes,  ud 
looking  like  antique  Egyptian  figures,  carry 
the  heavv  shipwright's  adae  with  which  they 
hoe  and  dig.  There  are  women  with  nose-ritiga 
and  blue  tattooed  chins.  They  carefully  hide 
tiieir  hideous  faces,  all  but  one  painted  ey^  aa 
we  pass,  A  Copt  tax-collector  in  a  dark  turban — 
the  modem  Egyptian  is  generally  white — paaaes 
with  writing-case  in  hie  sash  :  unhappy  the  poor 
fellah  in  arrears  whose  name  in  those  msgieat 
looking  Arabic  characters  his  reed  pen  sh^  to- 
night write  down  in  anaer !  Thoietwo  brothedy 
dervishes,  in  smootli  browu  felt  cum,  walking 
ogetlter  so  blandly,  likequiet  men  of  Godgoing 
}Ut  to  seek  trhere  to  do  good,  and  scatter  their 
vords  of  love,  may  be,  for  anvthing  I  kaow, 
Dotorious  serpent-diarmers,  mad  eateta  of  small 
glass  lamps,  orof  snakes,  at  public  festivals.  But 
a  water-seller,  Carrying  at  his  back  a  finely- 
shaped  jar  of  greyish  clay,  the  base  cased  in  a 
"~d  net,  and   the  spout  ^ueu^ed  with  nieUl, 

nes,  holding  a  cup  in  his  hand,  and  shouting 
hope  that  God  will  reward  liim.    I  take  mj 

luglit,  and  pay  for  it  in  infinitesimal  coppera. 
A  jostle  of  turbans,  a  clamour  of  Arabii^ 
draws  my  attention  to  quite  another  quartet. 
There  lias  been  a  quarrel  just  outside  the  station 
betireen  two  Qreeks — clerks,  I  think,  or  small 
peddling  dealers.  The  weaker  of  the  two, 
a  Memnonian-nosed  and  vacant-looking  cheat, 
in  swaying  trunk-hose,  pale  and  frightened, 
kneels  on  one  knee,  looking  with  horror  at  the 
"  -'  that  flows  on  the  ground  from  hia  Mem- 

1  nose.     His  opponent,  yellow  with  rage, 

retires  from  him,  hoidiug  tn  one  hand  tlie  wires 
of  a  frail  pink  French  nm^reUa:  the  weapon  wUh 
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vhtcfa  be  bu  be&ten  down  Uie  glory  of  the  ;oiuk 
AehiUra. 

At  Ust,  ont  of  the  intense  whits  eaDsbine  into 
the  shedowy  itstion  comeB  tbe  slugnsb  tniu, 
slow  and  sombre  as  anv  freali  pnntful  of  iil- 
Btarred  dead  artiTin^  in  Hades.  Ko  bnsj  beli 
rinns.  There  is  no  Bijfn  of  anj  re«l  gaBjda  to 
manhal  pasKngers.  Ajouii);  man,  in  &  bright 
red  fei  ud  a  brighter  sashtJiEut  his  companioiu, 
opens  tbe  cania^e-ttoors,  aad  that  ia  alL  1 
sea  no  ooe  is  mj  carriage  bnt  two  Curene 
yonths,  and  an  old  imperturbable  Tnrk  in  red 
tnnied-np  slippera  and  a  sweh«nng  euirj- 
powder-cokmred  pelisse — a  great  Tiii,  with 
gmzl;  beaid  and  a  hnge  s^ng-wax-lookiitg 
signet-ring,  maanted  ia  sUrer,  <hi  the  mgose 
fwefiager  oF  his  rig^t  hand.  In  a  wasli'leather 
bag  in  the  brsast^wcket  of  his  tliird  jacket  he 
carrks  a  \tsgt  ehased  gold  watob,  to  wiatii  he 
occasionallj  applies  his  tawnj  old  ejes.  The 
boja  are  hmp  pert  hobbledeliajs  in  Qreek  dresa, 
wliose  whole  attention  seems  absorbed  bj  the 
eolton-fieJds  we  pass.  The  bine  gowns  and  bare 
feet,  the  water  jnga,  and  palm  mats,  and  prajer 
carpets,  and  tins,  and  brass  waiteni,  are  all  stowed 
away,  andwe  burst  into  the  suubine. 

The  ibises,  whiter  than  letter-paper,  wade 
the  creeks ;  the  Tulture  whirls  ana  poises  in  the 
sky;  the  crows  croak  imder  the  feather  nm- 
brellas  of  the  palms ;  tbe  brown  oliildreo,  clothed 
only  in  sunshme,  roll  and  play  about  the  mud- 
fort  yilla^s,  where  the  pigeons  veer  grey  and 
wiiite  in  the  shifting  cload^  and  where  tlie  palm- 
trees  rise  in  thickest  columns  ;  everrwhere 
through  the  soft  blaok  mud  of  the  newly  sub- 
sided Nile,  rises  the  sharp  green  com  blade.  All 
£^ypt  wears  the  Prophet's  favourite  and  i 
tihed  colonr- 

The  Arabs  in  the  train  are  just  getting  into  a 
social  oonditian— for  erery  ii^yptian  is  by  birth- 
n|^  coorteons,  affable,  and  f^raoious  in  manner, 
tiwngh  he  may  be  envious,  greedy,  and  slipperY, 
hating,  indeed,  a  little  too  much  of  the  newly 
escaped  slave  about  him.  Tbe  Arab  is  a  stoiy- 
tdler,  a  piorerb  quoter,  a  creature  fond  of  hear- 
ing poems  read  over  his  coilee,  a  humorist, 
and  by  no  means  a  fool,  though  very  ignorant 
«D[i  Tery  superstitious ;  not  t-lie  less  ignorant 
because  quick-witted,  not  the  less  superstitious 
because  his  religion  ia  djiug  out. 

The  Turk  is  dozinf  in  a  dignified  way,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  I  know  I'm  giving  way  to 
sleep,  but  it  is  under  perfect  CQDtrol,  and  I  can 
open  mj  eyes  the  moiucnt  I  like."  As  fur  the 
two  clerkly  bipeds,  tlicj  are  performing  small 
religions  ceremonies  preparatoiy  to  u  cold  lunch, 
or  it  may  be  dinner.  £achhas|;otout  his  water- 
bottle  from  under  the  seat,  and  each  has  placed 
a  large  heavy  bread  bun  on  his  kaees  for  a  table- 
cloth; each  then  produces  same  soaked  lupins 
and  a  cold  pigeon,  which  he  seta  to  work  dia- 
meniberiug  in  the  Eastern  way  with  his  dex- 
terous fingers.  Just  as  the  more  stupid  of  the 
two  has  got  to  his  me rrj- thought,  and  the  perter 
to  bis  bishop's  nobc,  tbe  train  wheeziiy  slackens 
its  speed,  and  men  with  red  fisgs  betokening 
DANSEB,  come  trotting  down  the  line  in  a  most 


uo-OrieaUl  hurry.  The  train  trie*  to  elbow  its 
way  iirtber ;  one  half-boor  of  struggle,  followed 
by  half  an  hour  of  st^^page,  becomes  alarming; 
for  the  train  from  the  centnl  part  of  Egypt  u 
nearly  due,  and  I  know  that  at  the  neit  refresh- 
meut  station  we  have  to  be  shunted  for  his 
majesty  to  pass.  I  be^in  to  feel  the  climate 
of  Egypt  rather  waim,  for  I  was  once  in  a 
SBuil  railway  collision,  and  I  know  what  it  was. 
The  greasy  bipeds  and  the  yellow-eyed  Turk 
sit,  and  starinsly  ejaculate  "  Wallah !"  in  the 
broadest  and  slowest  manner  of  a  torpid  and 
fatalistic  race. 

Another  half-hour,  and  crowds  of  balf.iuked 
fellalis  passing  in  diffeient  tints  of  blue  bed- 
gown and  brown,  cocxw-nat  cap,  come  shouting 
past  OUT  windows.  From  these  shQuts  — 
"  Emsig!"  (look  alive) — "  Galloujth  I"  (be  sharp) 
— "iggtrree!"  (ran)— "  Wahah  1"  (by  Allah) 
— "  Uovah  I"  (get  away) — we  disoorei  that  the 
train  from  Cairo  has  iuoken  down  on  one  line 
of  raiia  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  on;  and 
that  four  or  five  handred  fellaheen,  employed  to 
repair  the  railnwd  from  tbe  eSeele  of  the  late 
devastating  inundadon,  are  at  work,  with  sciew- 
jacks  and  main  force,  essaying  to  heave  up  the 
collapsed  engioe  from  the  metals,  but  at  present 
without  much  result. 

"  Y-a-&«-»«-a.a-a-atlah  I"  Hear  the  sha«t 
of  the  straining  five  hundred,  and  the  measured' 
cadenoe  of  their  heaving  cries!  All  in  vain; 
a  neat  brown-skioued  guard,  in  red  fee  and 
brown  Qreek  baas  (I  know  no  other  word  for 
his  two  swaying  iMlloons),  runs  along  under  tbe 
earriaoe-windows  and  iaforms  some  lucky  dosan, 
who  happen  to  hear  him,  that  as  the  engine 
cannot  be  righted,  those  who  wish  to  go  on  to 
Cairo  must  get  out  of  their  train,  anaremoTe 
themselves  and  baggage  into  the  carriages 
whilom  drawn  by  the  now-foundered  engine. 

Wallah!  An  Arab  mind  has  struck  out  a 
great — shall  I  not  say  a  vast  F— idea.  The 
people  in  tbe  brokeinlown  train  are  to  get 
mto  oar  train,  and  we  are  to  get  into  Uke 
broken-down  train,  which  is  then  to  be  drawn 
back  again  to  Cairo.  I  have  heavy  ohests 
and  ponderous  bags,  and  I  entreat  the  gnard 
to  send  Arabs  to  carry  them.  Presently  Arabs 
araear,  —  full  four  or  five,  for  a  train  full 
of  passengers.  The  people  in  tbe  Qrat  oar- 
riagee  seise  tbem  as  slaves,  load  them  with 
tnsiisure,  and  drive  them  on  with  blows, 
kicks  in  seusitiTe  places,  ^outa  of  enoonrage- 
meat,  shrieks  mid  yells.  I  aak  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Cruster,  Britannic  miaaiaiiary  to  tlie  Baotriana, 
for  advice.  FoFciog  on  hia  Arabs  laden  with 
tent-making  mateiitds  and  heavy  portmaateias 
full  of  fishermen's  nets,  he  passes  by  on  the 
other  side,  with  a  grunt  and  growl  aboat "  Num- 
ber One ;"  and  "  lake  oare  of  ooeaclf."  I  get 
desperate,  for  to  lose  train,  fare,  and  perhaps 
to^^age,  is  no  joke  auywhera — certaiuly  not  in 
i^jpl — besides  the  owtainty  of  having  I«  aleep 
in  a  peasant's  mud-hut,  surrounded  by  goMs, 
fowls,  opiithalmia,  dirty  children,  and  loo  in- 
dustrious fleas.  I  take  up  arms  against  a  aea 
of  troubles,  and  I  run  to  the  luggage-van,  now 
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portmantean  to  earn,  I  sling  ronnd  me  mj 
pistol  vhipi  and  sticKs  and  uoioreltas,  I  buckle 
on  mj  conrier'a  bag,  aod  set  forth  on  the  triunp 
acrosB  the  loose  sand  embankment. 

Snch  confusion — such  wonderful  people ;  no 
road  but  two  loose  strips  of  sand  on  the  edge  of 
an  embaokment  ruonmg  down  to  a  canal 
Qreeks,  Jews,  and  GentUes,  laden  with  their 
luggaf^,  perspiring,  jostling,  elbowing,  curaing, 
hunting  to  the  tnia,  and  all  tliia  under  a 
vertical  sun.  One^ew — a  red-bearded,  simper- 
ing Jew — in  a  bright  crimson  robe,  and  a  brass 
cm tcb-beaded  walking-stick ;  Frank  ofBcers,  with 
swords  in  oil-skin  cases,  and  cocked-hats  in  tin- 
boxes  ;  li»e  coloaeia,  reddening  under  their  own 
Tallies;  old  Arabs,  removing  wood  bit  bj  bit,  and 
cacnmbere  one  at  a  time ;  Cariene  ladtea,  their 
black  ailk  cloaks  blowins  oat  inthedtareapectrul 
wind,  looUns  scared  an3  vexed,  in  spite  of  their 
white-TeiledTaoes,  and  followed  b;  their  remark- 
able Inggige — white  tin-boxes  and  red  trunks, 
flouriah^  over  with  braas-work,  and  bird-ca^ 
and  nond  braas  trajs ;  black  slaves,  in  white 
tvaioB,  caiTjiiig  these  tbinp  in  the  smallest 
dosea— <»te  man  strutting  under  a  pair  of  water- 
bottles,  and  so  on.  But  what  amused  me  most, 
'  was  to  see  a  French  lieutenant,  a  Creole — 


in  cnerrj-coloured  trousers,  blue 
facinga,  -who  drove  before  him  a  taU  old  Arab, 
with  1^  thinner  than  those  of  most  chairs, 
who  perspired  under  the  reaponaibilit;  of  a 
small  linen  knapsack,  bound  for  Cochin  China. 
I  am  afraid  to  relate  bovr  manj  times  I  saw 
angrj  Egjptian  gentlemen  on  this  daj  spit  at 
or  cuff  tne  poor  inprompta  Arab  porters,  for 
dropping  pipe-cases,  tobaeco-poucbes,  water- 
bottles,  or  saddle-bags. 

Tito  hours  of  solid,  irrecorerahle  time,  did 
that  transfer  cost  us,  and  great  the  loss  or 
breath  and  temper--of  saliva,  exudations,  and 
Arabic.  At  the  eiid  of  our  stumbling  and  scalding 
tramp  (what  a  dreadful  and  apiteM  tendeucT 
a  fnil  portmanteau  has,  to  jerk  itself  round 
when  carried,  and  so  to  sprain  your  wriat — 
aataghfei  Allah  I— God  forelend !),  I  fonnd  that 
half  an  hoar  still  remained  for  refreshment. 
1  found  out  this  from  a  casual  conversation  I 
heard  under  mj  window,  between  an  English 


all  dtessed  in  plain  anirts  and  tronsers,  wbieb 
gave  them  rather  a  cricketiiw  air.  The;  sat  to- 
getiter>— let  us  call  them  bmith.  Brown,  and 
Jone*— on  the  steps  under  mv  carriage-window, 
nicj  all  wore  red  tarbouanes,  dirtj  aaahes, 
down-at-heel  alippers.  Smith  smoked  a  clicrrj- 
stick  pipe;  Brown  carried  a  gourd  nearly  as 
bJB  as  a  barrel  ot  ojsters,  unoer  his  left  arm, 
ana  now  ,and  then,  as  he  spoke,  slasbed  oat  a 
hugealiee  with  his  knife;  Jones  munclied  and 
tore  in  a  captious  wa;  at  a  white  chunk  of 
sngar-cane,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long  and 
thick  as  a  stair  banister.  I  asked  Brown,  w 
apoko  in  a  hoarse,  st«ge4jrant's  voice,  how  be 


liked  the  life  F  "  Prettv  well,"  be  said,  "  now 
he  knew  the  lingo,  and  tne  ways  of  the  ehapa." 
Jones,  who  was  heard  imperfeetlv  through  a 
aappj  crust  of  sumir-cane,  was  believed  to  ex* 

Eresa  his  opinion  that  "  ^jrpt  was  a  preeioiw 
ot  place.  Smith  be^jed  to  sej  that  "tlw 
pav  WHS  good,  and  the  BTiib  not  so  bad."    On 


.  n= 


catarrh,  I  was  informed  that  it  a 

having  fallen,  engine  and  all,  last  week,  into  the 

Nile,  throogh  the  andden  failare  of  an  embadc- 

Tbe  dinner  was  very  bad  and  ludicrously 
dear;  beef  ligneous  in  fibre,  greasy  awabt  of 
cabbages,  dates  thick  with  ^es,  were  wt  re- 
deemed by  the  nntneaa  of  the  room  or  the  can 
of  the  waiters.  TUe  place  was  an  oathonse ; 
the  bat«ber,  with  a  goat  on  his  shonldera,  bullied 
throogh  us  on  the  way  to  his  slaughter-house ; 
the  duty  Arab  aervanti  bounced  against  each 
other  as  they  ran  about.  The  only  redeemiog 
point  of  tbe  dinner — nn,  ita  sweet  crowning 
— was  tbe  coDclndinff  nish,  tlia  snii-auii,  a 
common,  but  great  delicacy  in  Sgypt.  It  con- 
slats  of  dried  apricots  stewed  and  served  warm 
in  their  own  juee,  seasoned  with  scented  little 
clubs  of  cloves,  and  daticioos  little  papyri  rolls 
of  Indian  oi 


TWO  NIGHTS  IN  THE  CATACOMK. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  obtain  aoorna  to  the 
catacombs  of  Paris,  simply,  I  believe,  becauae  the 
government  consider  that  it  is  morbid  and  value- 
less curiosity  which  induces  people  to  deain  to 
visit  such  a  spot ;  but  there  is  an  imprcubn 
more  or  less  prevalent  in  the  French  provinees 
that  the  reason  why  so  many  diScnlties  are 
thrown  in  the  way  of  paying  a  visit  to  these 
gigantic  galleries  is  owing  to  tbe  bet  iiai  there 
is  an  entry  into  tbia  underground  world  from  the 
palace  of  the  Tnileries.  The  provinuals  re- 
verently believe  that  the  reigning  potentate, 
wbetber  king  or  emperor,  is  afraid  of  a^M««iiiii 
being  able  to  penetrate  into  the  palace  by  this 
entry  if  the  catacombs  become  publicly  knowi^ 
and  their  intricacies  made  comprehenaiUe.  Saj 
to  any  one  of  these  provincials  that  the  case 
would  be  met  by  blocking  up  this  palatial  en- 
trance to  tbe  vaults,  and  you  will  get  in  ratum 
a  violent  shake  of  the  head.  "No,  no,"  your 
countryman  will  answer ;  "  if  majesty  ia  afraid 
of  assassins  entering  from  the  catacombs,  re* 
member  tbe  catacombs  would  give  a  means  of  es- 
caping if  assassins,  in  tbe  shape  of  rebels,  enteicd 
at  the  open  gate.  No,  no ;  liet"^  not  block  up 
the  palace  entrance  to  the  catacombs.  No,  no !" 

Let  this  be  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  I  and 
a  party  of  four,  exclusive  of  the  gvdde,  obtained 
permission  to  visit  nnderground  Farts.  And  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  as  illastrating  npoa  what 
small  hingea  aerious  events  turn,  that  if  I  had 
not  aud  the  following  words  to  the  cabman  who 
took  me  to  the  entrance,  I  should  never  have  had 
to  endure  what  i  am  about  to  describe.  These 
words  were:  "If  I  da  not  return  in  half  an  boor. 
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drifc  oS."    So  saying,  I  paid  the  man  ii 
ranee  for  waiting,  and  followed  my  party  to  the 
entrance-door,  wUcli  vss  of  heavy  wood. 

My  reason  for  retaining  the  cabman  was  this 
I  had  been  waiting  some  days  for  the  ofieial 
permission  to  visit  the  catacombs,  and,  on  the 
Terjf  morning  when  it  arrived,  I  was  preparing 
to  start  for  London  npon  business  of  moment. 
Now,  the  train  started  at  twelve,  and  the  written 
permit  arrived  at  lea.  I  was  undesirons  of  losing 
the  opportunity  for  my  nndergronnd  explota- 
tion,  and  I  was  desirons  of  starting  by  the  twelve 
tj'clook  train.  I  therefore  cametothcconcluflion 
that  if  half  an  honr  in  the  catacomba  (from  eleven 
to  half-paat)  would  satisfy  me,  I  ooold  then  catch 
the  train  by  twelve  if  I  had  a  cab  ready :  whereas 
if  I  found  the  exploration  safficiently  attractive 
to  occupy  more  time,  I  wonld  then  defer  my 
departure  until  the  evening. 

I  found  the  catacombs  extraordinary,  but 
notonous.  Everybody  knows  that  they  were 
origmally  the  stone  mines  which  supplied  the 
building  material  of  Paria  i  in  fact,  it  has  been 
aptly  said  that  Paris  has  been  buHt  of  her  own 
entrails.  Let  there  be  tbe  least  volcanic  shock 
below  Faria — ahe  liea  in  a  volcanic  line — and 
her  atupendona  palaces,  her  whole  being,  would 
he  swallowed  in  the  tomb  she  herself  has  eica- 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Napoleon 
decreed  extramural  interment,  and  ^  the  grave- 
yards within  tbe  walls  of  Paris  were  broken  np 
and  built  over.  The  bones  of  centuries  were 
moved  into  tbe  catacombs.  Millions  of  the  bones 
of  dead  French  were  carried  thither,  and  fantas- 
tically arranged.  The  visitor  passes  between  two 
walla  of  skulls,  which  all  seem  to  stare  at  him 
"with  a  ghastly  blind  stare. 

Ten  minutes  were  quite  enot^h  to  satisfy  m; 
curiosity;  but  our  guide,  true  to  his  trade,  kept 
on  making  the  widest  promises  of  coming  v 
ders,  and,  aa  a  oouple  of  my  party  were  lac 
I  need  not  add  that  the  party's  curiosity 
Btimolated  by  the  assertions  of  our  leader. 

We  each  carried  a  little  lamp,  and  we  looked 
an  odd  group. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  at  last,  "  I  reaUy  think  I  will 
leave  you  to  your  promniade.  I  can  find  my 
way  b«ck,  I  feel  sure,  and  I  have  yet  time  to 
catch  the  train." 

The  guide  laughed  at  the  idea  of  my  finding 
my  way  back  to  the  entrance.  I  looked  at  my 
wMdi.  It  wanted  ten  miantes  to  the  half-hour ; 
if  £  did  not  go  back  at  onc^  the  cab  would  be 
gone. 

We  bad  passed  mans  transvene  passages  in 
our  way;  indeed,  the  (alBCombs.  as  I  saw  them, 
seemed  a  wide  street,  intersected  at  regular  in- 
tervals by  smaller  streets,  and  courts,  and  alleys. 
I  was  the  last  of  my  party,  and  perhaps,  reluc- 
tant aa  I  felt  to  go  on,  I  la^ed  behind.  At  all 
events,  I  was  looking  about  me  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  when,  as  the  lamp  of  my  companions 
crossed  one  of  the  transverse  outtiogs,  I  noticed, 
a  I'ewsteps  along  this  passage,  an  imioense  skull. 


in  which  all  tbe  teetii  were  singularly  perfect, 
white,  and  gleamii^.  I  turned  into  the  passage, 
meaning  to  inspect  this  skull  more  narrowly, 
when,  as  I  moved  my  head  towards  it^  a  hoiribie 
rat,  frightened  at  my  presence,  leaped  in  its 
fright  against  my  cheek.  I  fell  as  though  I  had 
been  shot.  We  all  have  antipathies  more  or 
less,  and  my  antipathy  is  rats.  1  thhor  them. 
I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say  it,  hut  the  shock  of 
the  sudden  appeu«nce  and  touch  of  that  rat, 
caused  me  to  faint.  I  must  have  lost  my  senses 
for  many  minutes. 

When  I  knew  myself  again,  I  was  utterly  in 
the  dark.  The  blackness  seemed  absolutely  to 
bit  roe.  I  heard  not  a  sooud  at  first ;  then  a 
rumbling;  it  was  a  passing  carriage  rolling  above 
my  horrible  tomb.  For  a  few  moments  I  think  I 
JostmyconsciousneBi  oDOemore.  lamitotsure, 
however,  on  this  point.  Having  again  recovered 
it,  I  endeavoured  to  giasp  the  full  truth  of  my 
position. 

My  friends  were  not  sear  me,  that  was  certain. 

Now,  had  they  left  the  catacombs,  or  were 
they  searching  for  me?  That  they  disoov»ed 
they  had  lost  me,  almost  immediately  altac  I  liad 
fainted,  seemed  to  me  certain.  Then  how  was 
it  they  had  left  the  spot  near  which  they  had  lait 
seen  meT  It  was  certain  that,  in  looldng  for 
me,  they  wordd  take  the  line  we  had  travNaed. 
Then  why  bad  they  not  found  me  ?  Suddenly 
the  awful  truth  flashed  upon  me.  Ihey  had 
thought,  after  calling  to  me  many  times  and 
receiving  no  answer,  that  I  Jud  tried  to  make 
my  way  to  the  entrance.  When  the?  reached 
it  the  half-honr  was  ended,  and,  the  driver  bei)^ 
gone,  they  had  believed  him  to  have  taken  me 
away,  and  so  supposed  me  on  my  road  to 
England. 

It  was  a  terrible  knowledge  to  gain,  bnt  I  did 
not  utterly  despair.  I  felt  sure  tiiat  the  alarm 
would  be  taken  before  I  had  been  long  enough 

my  living  tomb  to  die  ef  starvation.  Bnt  to 
.  as  even  four  or  five  days  underground,  with- 
out food  or  water,  in  a  darkness  which  wai 

I  could  not  remain  ii^active ;  I  auti  do  some- 
thing.   What  could  I  do? 

My  £ist  question  was,  should  I  remain  where 
1  lay  F  In  the  first  place,  such  inaction  would 
kill  me;  in  the  second,  it  was  needleaa:  for, 
'hea  the  alarm  should  be  taken  every  inoh  of 
this  subterranean  world  would  be  searched  till  I 
should  be  found,  it  mattered  not  whither  1 
might  have  wandered— 1  should  be  e^oally  safe 

I  got  up,  stretched  my  hand,  and  touched  the 
wall  of  skulls.  I  shrank  to  the  ground  again. 
A  few  moments  and  I  conquered  my  cowardice. 
I  declare  to  you,  that  within  a  few  moments,  and 
purely  by  dmt  of  gravely  and  kindly  reasoning 
with  myself,  I  was  able  to  touch  the  dead  about 
me  with  absolute  eahnness ;  nay,  I  conld  nm 
my  hand  over  the  ahqie  (rf  the  ikuH  with  a  kind 
"  corioaity. 
My  lamp  was  shivered  into  a  thonaaad  ^ecei. 
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1  oanttot  toll  t«  tim  day  lunr  it  \tm  my  oom- 
panioiu  did  aothMT  the  cruL  I  cni  only  sup- 
pose Uikt  a  curiage  vu  rambJing  sitae  the  toftd 
OTsrhead,  wheal  feU. 

Suddenly  I  tbon^t  of  the  rat.  If  Uie  hor 
rible  thing  come  towtrds  me,  trbAt  Blionld  I  do  F 
The  thought  waa  parent  to  the  belief  that  the 
execrable  thing  was  there.  I  struck  out  in- 
stinctiTely,  and,  my  hand  coming  upon  some  of 
the  broken  glass  of  the  lamp,  it  va9  cut,  and  I 
felt  blood  flowTUf  from  the  wounds.  I  bound 
my  handkerchief,  my  gloTes,  my  eravat,  round 
and  round  the  wounds,  rather  than  e,  drop  of  my 
life's  blood  ehonld  fall,  to  become  food  for  the 
horriUe  ureature  that  had  broQ|^t  me  to  this 

But  I  felt  I  must  move — I  must  seek  fo  free 
myself  while  help  was  coming.  Whidi  way 
should  I  tomf 

I  remembered  that  I  had  entered  tiie  passage 
on  my  right,  and  that  the  Bkull  waa  on  the  left ; 
then,  to  leave  it,  in  order  to  reach  the  road  by 
which  we  had  corner  I  must  let  it  be  on  my  right 
hand,  and  when  I  had  reached  the  road  I  must 
turn  to  the  left.  I  soon  disoovered  the  inordi- 
nately large  skuU,  left  it  on  my  right,  and  groped 
my  way  the  few  steps  to  the  roadway.  1  knew 
when  I  reached  it  by  the  angle  of  bones.  Imme- 
diately, my  highly-pitched  senaee  pen»ived  a 
change.  My  right  dieek  eiperienoed  an  increase 
of  temperature.    Mind— my  rigki  cbeek. 

I  agked  myself  to  what  this  change  oonld  be 
attributable  F  I  soon  answered  myself.  It  was 
a  current  of  air  from  the  onter  world.  Now, 
thought  I,  this  current  of  air — fw  current  it 
was,  thoQ^  I  could  detect  no  morement  in 
the  atmosphere — m«*t  come  bom  an  opening; 
that  opening  must  be  at  or  near  a  door ;  then,  if 
I  follow  up  against  this  comnt,  I  shall  oiti- 
matdy  reach  the  spot  at  whioh  it  entera. 

Next  moment,  I  know  I  must  have  turned 
pale,  for,  wheu  I  turned  full  &oe  towards  the 
current  I  could  detect  no  difference  of  tsmpera- 
tue.  It  required  ft  oontrast  between  the  two 
cheeks,  as  it  were,  to  asoertaiu  the  difTerenoe, 
1  hare  since  been  told  by  a  soientifio  friend 
that  this  can  be  accounted  for.  The  nerrea  of 
tfao  face,  when  I  stood  sideways,  were  struck 
by  IJie  ourrent  laterally,  and  therefise,  not  so 
natur^  as  when  the  boe  was  set  towaida  it : 
because,  as  all  the  prorisioiis  of  nature  exhibit 
preserratioQ  <^  forces,  the  serres  of  the  face  in 
;,'.eeting  the  wind  naturally— that  is,  when  the 
man  is  walking — are  ao  plaoed  in  relation  to  the 
wind,  as  to  oiFer  the  least  possible  amount  of 
aarcm  soifsce  to  its  iu&uence. 

As  Boddeuly  as  I  had  been  struck  with  the 
flwue  of  the  cunoit  I  obtained  another  means 
of  ascertaining  my  way.  I  tuned  to  the  wall  d 
skulls  which  flanked  the  main  road,  and  against 
whidi  my  right  band  still  was.  Now,  I  tliought, 
tliat  side  of  each  skull  wbici)  receivea  the  warm 
ourent  pxdaely  as  my  face  receiTed  it,  will, 
from  its  action,  be  drier  than  the  other  side, 
wluch  has  been  infinitely  leas  open  to  tlte  in- 


fluence of  the  oompaiatirdy  drying  influence  of 
this  external  atmoepbere. 

It  was  as  I  thought.  The  right  side  of  the 
skull — that  is,  the  side  which  was  right  when  I 
stood  with  my  bock  to  the  wall — was  smoother 
than  Ijie  left ;  so  it  was  with  twenty  otlier  skulls. 
I  was  not  in  error,  and  my  heart  best  wildly. 
It  was  clear,  let  me  follow  this  clue,  and  sooner 
or  later  it  must  lead  me  to  the  eotruica. 

But  there  was  a  fault! 

I  knew  that  we  had  oome  along  the  road  which 
lay  to  my  left ;  the  current  blew  from  the  right. 
One  of  two  causes  accounted  for  this.  £iiher 
I  hod  become  confused  in  my  memory  of  tiic  lo- 
oality,  and  the  right  waa  my  road,  or  there  was 
more  than  one  entionce  to  these  vaults.  I  de- 
cided to  move  to  the  right.  I  never  leamt 
afterwards  how  many  miles  I  really  did  travel; 
to  me  it  seemed  hundreds.  I  went  on  and  on. 
Sometimes  rapidly,  sometimes  slowly,  but  always 
surely.  Ikuewthot  sooner  or  later  J  must  come 
to  a  door.  When  I  came  to  one  of  the  trans- 
vene  cuttings,  of  course  I  had  to  make  several 
steps  at  random.  The  doration  of  those  steps 
seemed  yean.  Uy  fingers  trembled  with  agony 
until  they  touched  onoe  more,  the  reassuring 
line  of  skulls.  Sometimes  I  missed  the  due  boUi 
of  the  drier  side  of  the  skull  and  the  test  of  heat 
on  my  face  by  turning  it  sideways,  but  I  sooa 
regained  it  b;  continuing  on.  I  sappose  that  at 
ttuae  times  I  was  skirting  carves.  How  many 
hours  I  spent  in  that  wondrous  walk,  that  logical 
deduction,  if  so  I  may  call  it^  I  only  knew  when 
I  was  moe  more  in  the  open  air.  If  I  had  sat 
down  and  KoiUd  for  help  I  should  either  have 
gone  mad  or  idiotic,  or  have  killed  myself.  De- 
pend on  it,  reader,  no  matter  how  bod  your 
condition,  in  whatever  fix  you  mi^  be  placed, 
there  is  no  help  like  your  own. 

I  used  to  hear— I  am  speaking  of  mj  incar- 
ceration as  Uwngh  it  Usted  months— I  used  to 
hear  the  tumbling  of  the  carriages  overhead 
more  or  less  distinctly,  aooording  t«  tJu  depth  of 
the  stone  above  me.  Yet  it  was  oompaoy.  That 
was  the  only  uoiae  whioh  bn^e  my  silence — for 
/  seemed  to  have  gained  the  faculty  of  walking 
without  sound — except  on  one  dear  occasion, 
when  my  heart  beat  so  fast  that  I  almost  feared 
1  was  going  to  die.  This  was  when  I  heard  a 
voice — a  brave,  brisk,  human  voice- singing  a 
blithe  French  chaosonnette.  I  saw  no  light,  but 
I  '«lt  sure  I  most  be  near  on  apertuiu  from  the 
catacombs,  or  at  least  a  hole  made  for  ventikUng 
purposes,  opening  in  some  yard  or  workshop. 

And  then  to  think  that  I  had  to  leave  the  spot 
at  which  I  heard  the  pleasant  sounds,  and  con- 
tinue my  jouruey  till  I  found  llie  origin  of  tlie 
current !  I  did  not  quit  it,  however,  till  long 
after  the  song  had  ceased.  I  colled  and  holloaed 
but  no  reply  came. 

Revcrtrng  to  that  current  once  more,  it  was 
astooisLing  how  easily  I  kornt  ita  growing  forces 
for  I  concentrated  my  whole  mind  upon  the 
lessoo.  Ultimately,  I  could  almost  calculate  the 
increase  in  its  motion  and  temperatujc  wltich  so 
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manj  hundred  steps  would  yidd.  At  Ust,  snd- 
dmilr,  without  any  wsnimg,  the  line  of  ekulla 
oeued,  and  I  toached  vood  ! 

It  wu  &  door  of  open  lattiee-woifc. 

All  looked  dirk  beyond !  Bot  I  knew  I  was 
at  the  eiit.  I  bad  known  that,  for  many  thon- 
BUids  of  steps— many ;  and  yet,  when  I  touched 
the  door,  how  I  started ! 

What  a  celestial  glory  the  day  had,  as  it  broks 
npon  my  eyes,  streaming  in  eiquiaite  blue  raya 
through  the  chinks  of  the  outer  door  which  was 
beyond  the  lattice-wort !  I  have  no  occasion  to 
tdl  how  I  broke  that  Uttiee-work,  how  I  ham- 
tnered  at  the  outer  door,  how  I  was  at  last  re- 
leased in  the  presence  of  half  a  dozeu  gendarmes 
(who  bad  drawn  their  twords),  and  of  a  score  of 
Toudering  workmen. 

This  was  not  the  gate  by  whioh  I  had  entered. 

If  I  had  been  ioiiniuwl  forty-two  hours  (as  they 

I    told  tie),  I  had  passed  ttto  mgktt  in  the  oata- 

oombs,  and  all  that  time  I  had  nerer  oooe  sat 

I  fonnd  my  friends  in  a  great  fright.  They 
had  only  jnst  leamt,  by  telegraph,  that  I  had 
not  reaohed  England,  and  that  nobody  in  London 
knew  anything  abovt  mo.  I  wis  ill  for  some 
time,  of  course;  bnt  I  recovered  to  claim  the 
distinction  of  bsTuig  touched  more  skulls  tiian 
any  other  man  liviiig. 


FAMINE  IN  INDIA, 

OoB  subject  19 
natelj  enabled  to 
promise  not  to  iuftict  upon  the  reader  any  nur- 
poseless  pain.  Wecan  a.s3uree»enthatparttoularlj 
uucomfortable  person,  known  as  "  the  most  de- 
licate female,"  that  she  may  peruse  these  pages 
wlthont  danger  of  baTtng  her  feelings  harrowed 
up  by  any  unpleasant  details  of  snnerioff  such 
•s  nstiire,  in  a  coarse  and  rulgar  way,  will  make 
occasionally  manifest.  Oar  ot^ect,  indeed,  is 
not  to  describe  what  Indian  famines  are,  bat 
what  thej  might  be  made ;  for  a  rery  good  aa- 
thority  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  ihej  are 
by  no  means  so  ineritablB  as  is  generallT  sup- 
posed, and  that  there  are  means  by  which  they 
may  in  a  great  measure  be  "  put  down." 

Of  course  famines  may  be  put  down  by  the 
rude  expedient  of  feeding  the  people ;  but  we 
do  not  intend  to  propose  any  such  prepos- 
terous remedy.  It  would  be  preposterous  to 
feed  people  by  charitable  contributions,  if  we 
could  at  a  less  cost  enable  then  to  feed 
themsehes,  without  any  charity  at  all.  Pre- 
vention is  always  better  than  cure,  and  in  a 
«a>e  irhere  prevenliou  may  be  made  nearly  per- 
fect, and  cure  can  be  eSected  only  to  a  very 
small  extent,  the  former  is  preferable  in  an  even 
greater  degree.  It  is  llie  latter  process  that  has 
been  tried  in  the  Noitli-West  Provinces  durbp 
the  fointae  with  which  they  have  been  desolated 
for  some  months  past,  liie  efforu  which  have 
been  made  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  the  crisis  re- 
flect honour  upon  all  concerned.  The  Indian  go- 
^  the  public,  both  Indian  and  £ug- 


'  lish,  contributed  gaUantty  to  the  good  work  ;  bnt 
they  could  not  prevent  many  thonsands  of  per- 
sons from  dying  of  etarvation,  although  they 
ocrtainly  saved  many  thousands  more.  Had  the 
question  been  merely  one  of  money,  the  means 
might  have  been  found  to  procure  subeiatenee 
far  all  the  sufferers.  But  the  difficulty  was  to 
get  at  them.  The  entire  population  could  not 
be  broneht  into  the  large  towns  and  stations  to 
receive  lood,  even  had  sufficient  been  forthcom- 
ing for  the  number.  It  was  necessary  to  go  to 
the  persons  requiring  relief,  and  to  convey  the 
food  to  them.  As  it  is  impoisible  even  for  go- 
vernment officials  to  be  everywhere  at  once, 
and  a*  hunger  will  not  wait,  the  difficulties 
attendant  upon  the  work  may  be  conceived. 
These  were,  moreover,  aggravated  by  absence 
of  means  of  commnoioatioa,  caused  by  the  want 
of  roads  and  conveyance.  The  cure  was  thus 
necessarily  imperfect.  How  far  the  recurrence 
of  the  evil  can  be  prevented  it  is  most  desir- 
able to  examine ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  can- 
not do  better  than  follow  the  facts  set  forth 
by  Colonel  Baird  Smith  in  his  report  upon  the 
subject,  presented  to  the  Indian  govemmeitt. 

There  are  several  qnestions  connected  with 
famine  in  India.  The  system  of  irrigation  has 
naturally  a  great  deal  to  do  with  their  force, 
if  not  their  frequency,  as  famine,  in  moat 
cases,  arises  from  drought.  The  system  of 
internal  communication  has  also  not  a  little 
relation  to  the  subject,  for  reasons  already 
alluded  to.  But  the  most  important  question 
in  connesini  with  the  subject  is  the  land 
revenue  settlement — the  terms  apon  whioh  the 
land  is  held  and  the  adjustment  of  the  goTem- 
ment  demand  upon  it.  It  lies,  we  are  told, 
far  nearer  to  the  nMt  of  the  matter,  because  of 
its  intimate  and  vital  relation  to  tlie  every-day 
life  of  the  people,  and  their  growth  towards 
prosperity  or  towards  degradation,  than  any 
such  aooessories  as  canals  or  roads,  however 
important  both  of  these  may  be.  In  order  that 
the  reader  may  test  the  truth  of  this  assertion 
we  will  make  a  dive  into  the  colonel's  statistics 
of  the  taninea  which  have  taken  pUce  during 
a  period  of  more  than  a  hundred  yeara  past. 
From  1733  to  1361,  it  appears  that  them  were 
thirteen  droughts,  causing  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  scarcity.  These  happened  at  inter- 
vals varyiuig  from  four  to  twenty-four  years, 
which  is  a  not  unimportant  fact,  as  it  disposes 
of  a  popular  theory  that  such  c^amities  are  of 
regular  periodical  recurrence,  to  be  accepted  as 
matters  of  course.  Of  the  thirteen  visitations 
the  most  destructive  were  those  of  six  seasons 
between  and  including  those  of  1770  and  1361. 
These  occurred  with  a  greater  approach  to 
legnlarity,  that  is  to  say,  the  intervals  between 
them  varied  from  thirteen  to  twenty-four  years ; 
but  even  this  difference  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  idea  of  their  periodical  recurrence  is  a  delu- 
sion. Of  these  six  great  famines,  that  of  1770 
was  the  greatest  of  all.  It  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  most  severe  that  has  ever  fallen  upon 
IndU.  It  is  worth  V  of  remark,  by  the  way, 
that  this  famine  aluough  included,  amoi^  uie 
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(■tottdits,  is  deolarad  hj  the  lutiTes 
TBsaSed  from  tm  exictly  contiary  ct 
excess  of  rob,  which  caused  immdation,  and 
washed  &«a^  the  crops.  But  one  of  the  worst 
of  these  visitatioiis  was  tiiat  of  1337-3S,  when 
it  is  oODSidoed  probable  that  no  less  than  eight 
hundred  thoosand  persons  perished  of  starva- 
tioQ.  It  is  with  the  famine  of  this  period  that 
Colonel  Smith  compares  that  of  IS60-61,  and  it 
is  from  the  result  of  tliat  comparison  that  we 
are  ens^d  to  draw  the  cheering  conclusions  at 
which  we  have  aniTed.  The  two  areas  which 
he  has  compared  are  much  the  same  in  extent, 
and  it  appears  that  other  things  were  equal 
enouKh  durine  the  two  periods  to  warrant  the 
anticipation  01  similar  effects  from  similar  causes. 
But  although  the  conditions  during  the  former 
period  were  in  almost  every  respect  more  fa- 
vourable, the  mortalit;  was  far  greater,  and  the 
amount  of  general  suffering  must  have  been 
immenselj  in  excess  of  that  of  18GO-61.  Food 
during  that  former  period  was  at  an  averagB 
price,  in  the  worst  localities,  of  twclre  and  a 
half  seers  for  a  rupee,  or  twenW-five  pounds  for 
two  shillings,  according  to  English  computa- 
tion ;  while  in  the  worst  localities  in  the  latter 
period  the  same  sam  of  monejr  puroliased  only 
from  seventeen  to  nineteen  pounds.  This  is  the 
aniest  indicalioD  tbat  the  former  famine  was 
sot  BO  great  in  its  preMure  as  the  Utter,  and 
jet  its  viotims  were  far  more  nnmerooa  1  In 
the  fwmer  period,  too,  there  were  signs  of  dis- 
organisation of  society  such  as  have  had  no 
Qusteiuw  in  the  Istt^.  Ever;  exertion  was 
made  in  1837-SS  to  alieriate  the  general  dis- 
tress, aa  in  1860-61.  Many  thouaimds  of  per- 
sons w«e  empbyed  upon  Bxtraordinary  pnolic 
vorks,  end  the  govemment  remitted  a  large 


wilhrtaadiog  evoy  exertion,  it  was  found  im- 
poasible  in  many  parts  to  preserve  order. 
Driven  to  desperation  by .  starvation,  large 
bodies  of  the  population  gathered  into  bands 
for  plunder,  attacking  tlie  grain  stores,  and 
carrjing  off  theii  contents.  Disorganisation, 
indeed,  tlireatened  to  become  general,  and  could 
cnly  be  repressed  by  force.  Troops  had  to  be 
employed  upon  some  ocoauons,  and  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  famine  it  was  fonod  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  lai^lj  augmented  body  of 
poucc,  both  horse  and  foot.  Of  such  disor- 
ganisation as  this.  Colonel  Smith  tells  us,  there 
Gas  been  no  sign  during  the  famine  of  1860-61, 
nor  has  the  amount  of  revenue  remitted  been 
anything  comparable.  It  is  evident  tliat  during 
the  intervening  period  society  had,  by  some 
means,  been  strengthened,  md  bad  become 
better  able  to  resist  the  effects  of  the  soonq^. 
Of  this  there  is  abundant  proof  in  the  imnroveil 
condition  of  the  sm^r  proprietors.  In  1837-38 
they  suffered  in  common  with  the  humblest 
tillers  of  the  soil  Landlords  as  well  as  labourers 
perished  of  starvation,  or  were  reduced  to  pau- 
1  along  with  them.  And  this,  notwith- 
;  that  they  stitL  held  tlieir  lands.  But 
"-'s,  were  useless  to  their  owners  unless 


the  owners  could  keep  them  in  cultivation 

They  could  not  sell  them,  for  nobodv  would 
buy  them.  They  could  not  mortgage  them,  for 
nobody  would  lend  money  upon  them.  The 
average  selling  price  in  1337  was  at  one  year's 
rent,  or  about  a  third  more  than  the  amount  of 
the  government  demand  on  the  total  area  sold. 
This  was  the  rate  when  sales  could  be  effected 
at  all ;  but  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that  in 
time  of  distress  tbey  would  be  generally  out  of 
the  question.  And  this  state  of  tbuigs  was 
owing  not  so  much  to  any  unbearable  pressure 
of  tauitiou,  although  that  was  bad  euongb,  aa 
to  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure,  and  theknow- 
ledge  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  govemment  to 
increase  the  demand  from  time  to  time,  and  to 
throw  any  burden  upon  the  soil  that  it  pleased. 

In  1860-61,  notwithstanding  that  food  was 
higher,  and  the  general  condruoos  less  favour- 
able, the  mortality  was  far  less;  there  was  no 
social  disorganisation,  and  the  small  praprietois 
generally  managed  to  tide  over  their  difficulties. 
Land,  which,  aa  we  have  seen,  in  the  former 
period  was  worth  only  a  third  more  tlian  the 
govemment  demand  upon  it,  had  In  the  latt«r 
period  risen  to  fire  times  the  revenue,  whicb  is 
its  present  rate.  The  total  amount  of  the  land 
revenue  in  1837-39,  in  those  parts  of  the  North- 
West  and  Delhi  territoir  under  long  settb- 
menta,  was,  in  round  numbers,  three  uul  a  half 
millions  sterling ;  the  value  of  the  land  was  some- 
what more  tiian  four  and  a  half  millions.  In 
the  succeeding  twenty-four  years  the  value  of 
tbe  laud  having  risen  to  Sve  times  the  amount 
of  the  former  pubUc  demand,  or  to  seventeen 
and  a  half  millions;  the  wealth-  of  the  land- 
owners is  shown  to  be  augmented  by  no  less  a 
sum  than  thirteen  millions. 

The  direct  cause  of  this  happy  change  is  un- 
doubtedly the  unproved  systeu  of  land  revenue 
settlement  in  operation  since  the  famine  of 
1837-38,  or  rather  the  successful  working  of  a 
system  which  bad  then  but  recently  been  en- 
acted. When  the  North-West  Provinces  first 
came  under  British  rule.  Lord  Wellesley  pro. 
mised  that  the  Permanent  Settlement,  as  intro- 
duced by  Lord  Comwallis  into  Bengal,  abould 
be  extended  to  them.  Tliia  Permanent  Settle- 
ment has  its  friends  and  its  enemies,  like  most 
other  things.  It  ttas  granted  by  Lord  Com- 
wallis with  the  object  of  raising  the  position  of 
the  cultivators  bj  the  encouragement — or,  we 
may  almost  say,  tne  creation — of  au  upper  class 
who  should  be  responsible  to  tlie  govemment 
for  the  revenue,  which  revenue  being  assessed 
at  a  certain  rato  in  perpetuity,  would  give  the 
proprietor  the  benetit  of  all  iDiprovement^  and 
through  him,  it  was  hoped,  benefit  the  cultivator 
inaprcportiooatedegree.  Nothing  appears  more 
fair  than  such  an  arrangement.  It  was  certainly 
a  most  liberal  one  on  the  part  of  the  govemmeat ; 
but  tbou^  considered  d;  man^  to  involve  an 
unnecessary  sacrifice  of  state  interests,  it  has 
proved  successful  in  its  working,  and  the  go- 
vernment have  no  reason  to  object  to  it,  though 
it  has  been  found  generally  distasteful  to  the 
subordinate  official  mind.    The  great  otyection 
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_  nrged  to  it  is,  th»t  it  has,  hj  conferrii^  too 

'  tnTeepinglf  upon  the  zemindars— whose  ongiinal 
atatua  was  that  of  farmere  of  the  land  revenoe, 
the  position  and  powera  of  proprietors  of  the 
soil — injustice  was  done  in  some  cases  to  other 
claims,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  wrong  man  was  not 
unfrequentlj  pat  into  the  wronr  place;  and 
further,  that  while  the  settlement  has  benefited 
both  the  gOTemment  and  the  proprietors,  it  has 
not  been  equatlj  fsTourable  to  the  peasaatrj, 
whom  it  has  tended  to  depress. 

That  there  is  some  truth  in  these  objeotions 
cannot  be  denied;  bnt  the  defects  pointed  ont 
are  aecidental,  and  not  a  necessarj  part  of  the 
system.  As  far  as  the  invasion  of  indiridnai 
nghta  is  coneemed,  the  errors  were  those  of 
iynorance,  haste,  and  want  of  proper  precau- 
tions, and  these  are  errors  which  neea  never 
occur  again.  The  depression  of  the  peasantry 
was  certninlj  very  great  for  a  time,  and  np  t« 
1830,  when  Sammohun  Roy  made  a  represen- 
tation on  their  behalf  in  England,  their  condition 
most  have  been  very  bad  indeed.  Bnt  that  it 
has  materially  improved  since  then  there  can  be 
no  doubt ;  and  so  wretched  a  state  of  things 
would  never  have  existed  at  all  had  the  fpTem- 
ment  not  consented  to  remove  the  restriction  bj 
which  the  lemindars  were  at  first  prerented 
from  ejecting  any  ryot  who  paid  the  toen  eiiat- 
ing  amount  of  rent.  It  would  be  a  difficalt 
matter,  undonbtedly,  to  maintain  a  subordinate 
permanent  settlement  between  landlord  and 
tenant;  bat  means  might  surely  be  found  to 
protect  the  latter  from  tyrannical  exactions 
without  forfeiting  the  advantages  of  the  system. 
And  this,  too,  must  be  admitted— ^t  whatever 
was  the  condition  of  the  Bengal  peasant  five- 
and-tvrenty  years  ago,  under  the  Perpetual  Set- 
tlement, it  was  better  than  that  of  the  Madras 
peasant  under  the  ryotwar  system— the  rival 
scheme  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro ;  aod  whereas  the 
condition  of  the  Bengal  peasant  has  been  im- 

S roving  since  that  period,  the  condition  of  the 
[adras  peasant  remains  as  bad  as  ever.  Sir 
Thomas  Munrp's  scheme  w^is  founded  upon 
exactly  opposite  principles  to  that  ofLord  Com- 
wallis.  Its  main  object  was  to  abolish  all  inter- 
Tention  between  the  government  which  ooUeoted 

■""" and  the  people  who  paid  it.    The 
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functions  of  the  i  ... 

Erery  peasant  was  to  have  his  field  measiued 
and  assessed,  and  to  pay  his  tax  direct  to  the 
Mate,  the  amount,  as  in  Bengal,  to  be  fixed  in 
perpetuity.  Nothing  seemed  mora  just  than 
sncD  an  arrangement.  There  was  only  one  ob- 
jection to  it.  It  would  not  work  without  gross 
invasion  of  private  rights;  but  it  has  endured 
in  the  greater  jiortion  of  the  Madras  presidency 
'to  this  day,  with  some  modifications,  the  prin- 
cipal of  wmch  is  the  substitution  of  an  annual 
for  the  permanent  settlement  originally  intended, 
while  annual  settlement  is  of  courae  ooosidered 
k  tax  upon  improvement,  and  works  aooordingly. 
As  far  as  oppression  and  conaption  is  con- 
oemed,  things  are  doubtless  not  so  bad  as  they 
were ;  but  air  Thomas  Himro  soon  discoyerod 
that  Uie  nativo  anbordinotea  whom  it  was  fonnd 


necessary  to  employ  in  the  elaborate  machinery 
of  the  system,  abused  their  powers  in  the  grossest 
manner,  to  an  extent,  indeed,  which  would  not 
bavB  been  possible  under  a  zemindaree  aettle- 

'Tt  was  the  ryotwar  system  of  Madras,  oom> 
bined  with  a  system  of  Tillage  leases,  that  was 
first  introduced  into  the  North- West  Provinces. 
Lord  Wellesler,  as  wo  have  said,  promised  a 
permanent  settlement  as  in  Ben^jal,  but  this  was 
disallowed  by  the  home  authorities.  The  other 
plan  was  adopted  by  a  regulation  of  1S3S ;  but 
it  was  found  too  elaborate  to  be  carried  out, 
and  by  a  r^olation  of  1S33  the  present  settle- 
ment of  the  North- West  Provinces  was  enacted. 
This   was   not  completed  until   1S43,   twenty ' 

Gars  after  it  was  first  designed,  the  principle 
ing  the  same  as  that  of  the  scheme  first  intro- 
duced. The  settlement,  however,  besides  being 
made  with  communities  or  their  representa- 
tives instead  of  with  ever^  indindual  peasant, 
has  the  advantage  of  being  for  thirty  yean 
instead  of  for  one.  It  was  originally  intended 
to  be  for  twenty,  but  it  was  oonsidered  ad- 
visable to  make  the  exteusbn.  The  result 
has  been  an  amount  of  prosperity  andconfideaoe 
such  as  was  otA  expected  by  anybody  bat  the 
immediate  promoters  of  the  measure,  wlio  ex- 
pected a  great  deal  more.  And  it  is  to  its 
successful  operation  that  the  compantivelymild 
effects  of  the  famine  must  be  mainly  ascribed. 
Colonel  Smith,  in  his  report,  bean  undeniable 
testimony  to  the  faot  that,  foremost  among  the 
means  by  which  society  in  Northern  India  has 
been  strengthened,  so  as  to  resist  with  far  less 
suffering  far  heavier  pressure  from  drought  and 
famine  in  1660-Ql  than  in  1837-38,  is  the  creation 
of  a  vast  mass  of  readily  convertibie  and  easily 
transferable  agricultural  property,  which  is  the 
direct  result  oT  the  limitation  for  long  terms  of 
the  government  demand  on  the  lan^  and  the 
careml  record  of  individual  rights  accompanying 
it,  which  have  been  in  full  and  active  operation 
since  the  existing  settlements  were  made. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that,  althongh  the 
last  famine  has  not  been  so  destructive  in  its 
effects  as  the  former  one,  the  amonnt  of  destnia- 
tion  has  been  deplorable  indeed.  Colonel  Smith 
does  not  venture  to  estimate  the  sum  total  of 
tbe  mortality ;  bnt  we  may  gain  some  idea  of  it 
when  we  hear  that  it  is  not  neariy  so  great  as 
in  1837-38,  when  the  nun^r  of  deaUis  wen 
estimated  at  eight  hundred  thousand.    Are 


that  if  there  are  means  to  be  found  to  avert  suoh 
horrors  for  the  futore,  it  is  oar  duty  to  find 
them.  A  complete  system  of  canals  uid  roads 
would  work  wonders  towards  the  object,  snd  this 
may  now  be  considered  in  pnwress.  Bnt  then 
is  more  to  be  done  stall;  andtheexceUeotwoffc- 
ing  of  the  long  settlem«tt  leads  us  to  the  neoea- 
sary  conolosion,  as  Colonel  Smith  leoonunendii, 
th^  it  should  be  made  longer,  and  be  extended, 
in  part,  in  perpetuity,  like  that  of  fiengaL  We 
have  glanced  at  the  objeotions  made  to  that 
wtttiemant,  ud  npest  our  ooanotion  that  wliat- 
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ever  C&ulta  atUch  to  it  ore  uot  put  of  the  ays- 
tem.  We  ha?e  notliing  to  do  ia  these  dija  wiih 
an;  onttuul  inviuioiL  oC  priYate  riglitf ;  these 
evila  are  bejoud  remedj,  bat  need  cot  of 
course  be  repeated;  while,  as  regards  the  con- 
ditioD  of  Uie  peasants,  we  shaU  aooa  have  ample 
jtroteotion  for  tbent  in  proper  courts,  and,  it 
to  be  boped,  ia  aa  ijnproved  police.  !Nor 
tbere  anj  real  Mori&ce  icvolved  oa  tbe  part  of 
the  governoient.  The  right  to  lucrease  tne  land 
reTenue  is  SBcriQced,  it  ia  true ;  but  that  eight 
is  one  wlueh  can  sever  be  exerdsed  without  ex- 
citing discontent,  and  perbapB  disaffection,  while 
tie  mere  knowledge  that  the  jight  is  reserved  ia 
altme  aufGcient  to  destroy  coimd&ace  and  pre- 
vent prosperitv.  Even  under  the  thirW  jesrs' 
settlement  in  tDose  parts  of  the  fJorlh-West  Pro* 
vioees  and  Delhi  territory  under  notice,  there 
are  at  the  preeent  time  uearlj  eight  milliou  acres 
of  culturable  but  tmeulLivated  land,  bein^  eijual 
to  one-third  part  of  the  whole  present  cultivation, 
and  to  about  one-sixth  port  of  its  total  area, 
^ce  the  existing  settlement  has  been  in  opera- 
tim,  one  oiiUioD  acrea  of  »ew  laud  have  Deen 
brought  into  cultivation;  it  ma;  be  therefore 
Buppiiued  that  a  settlement  in  perpetuity  would 
speedilj  increase  that  amount--^ventua%,  per- 
hape,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  culturable  area ; 
in  which  case,  uot  onlj  would  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil  have  eained  proportionate!;  lu  profits, 
bat  tbej  woold  have  lightened  the  burden  of 
the  state  demand  bj  not  less  than  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds  per  annual.  This  is  Colonel 
Smith's  calculation,  and  ma;  be  accepted  as 
trsstworlli;.  The  colonel  might  have  added 
that,  with  honest  courts  to  protect  them,  and  a 
respectable  police  to  preserve  order,  tbe  condi- 
tion of  the  peasaotrr  could  not  fail  to  be  im- 
proved b;  aagmented  cultiiration,  as  it  has  been 
to  a  great  d^ree  in  Bengal  without  either  of 
these  aids;  wTiile,  as  &r  as  government  interests 
are  ooocerned,  it  must  be  a  ruling  power  rather 
hard  to  please  which  would  not  cousider  itselt  to 
be  a  gainer,  both  financiall;  and  politioallj,  h; 
the  spread  of  proaperitj  and  conteutment. 

The  report  to  wnich  we  have  referred  touches 
upon  anothn'  topic  intimatel;  connected  witli 
the  mbject  ol  {kmines — the  redemption  of  the 
land-tax  bv  a  coital  pajwent,  a  measure 
strong!;  advocated  b;  the  writer,  and  since 
conoedsd  \rj  the  government.  Thu,  as  well  as 
the  sale  of  waste  lands  in  fee-simple,  which  is  a 
companion  measure,  indicates  that  our  rulers 
have  entirel;  thrown  over  their  former  restricted 
polic;,  and  ate  prepared  to  jom  eameatl;  in  tlie 
cause  ti  the  regeneration  of  India.  Tbe  govern- 
ment waste  lands  maj  now  be  bought  b;  an;- 
bodv  who  has  the  raotke;  to  pa;  for  Ihem,  at  ten 
sbillings  an  acre  for  oleaied,  and  five  sbilhngs 
u  acre  for  jungla  laud.  Tbe  land-tax  maj  be 
redeemed  b;  an;bod;  who  deaircs  to  redeem  it, 
at  twent;  ;ears'  purchase,  which,  considering 
tbat  mooe;  is  worth  ten  per  eent.  in  India,  is 
no  snoh  bad  bargain.  The  natives,  it  is  said, 
will  not  avail  themselves  of  it,  at  an;  rate  for 
tbe  present :  in  the  first  place,  because  ti^;  are 
nBvai  proM  to  pact  mUt  oapitai  except  Sot 


some  vei;  strong  reason:  and,  in  the  second 

place,  because  the;  do  notlielieve  in  the  stablLtj 
of  our  rule  ;  but  tbe  Europeans  will,  and  will  bj 
these  means,implajit  themselves  permaueutl;  on 
the  soil,  where  the;  cannot  fail  eventuallj  to  get 
the  upper  baud.  In  the  North- West  the  Perma- 
ncot  Settlement  is  still  wanting,  but  there  can 
be  little  question  of  its  beioe  granted  very 
speedil;,  not  in  ever;  part  of  the  provinces 
at  once,  but  first,  as  lecomaiBndfid  b;  Colond 
Smith,  in  all  those  parts  of  the  countr;  not 
under  tbe  influence  of  canals  executed  at 
the  exclusive  cost  of  government,  where  pro- 
longed settlemeDts  have  previously  existed,  and 
where  there  is  reason  to  supjiose  that  those 
settlements  are  fair  aud  equitable,  doubtful 
Eettlements  to  be  set  right  as  soon  as  possiUe, 
and  brought  under  tlie  same  law ;  those  parts 
"here  ei(>en5e  has  been  incurred  on  account  of 
canals  being  allowed  to  remain  under  present 
conditions,  until  tbe  water-rate  can  also  be 
Gettled  in  perpetuity.  Under  some  arrangement 
of  this  kind,  with  a  complete  system  of  irriga- 
tion and  internsl  communication,  such  as  we 
now  find  suggested,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
say  that  droughts  would  be  impossible  to  any 
great  extent,  and  famioes,  whether  arising  from 
these  or  an;  other  causes,  would  be  so  easily 
met  as  to  be  deprived  of  all  their  horrible  fea- 
tures— becoming,  in  fact,  a  mere  question  of 
expense  which  the  local  communil;  could  be 
generally  relied  upon  to  meet.  Bat  it  is  highl; 
desirable  that,  in  an;  change  of  the  kind,  en- 
couragement should  be  given  to  the  creation  of 
an  upper  class,  as  iu  Bengal,  whioh,  besides 
being  a  bulwark  for  the  peasantr;  in  case  of  dis- 
tress, shall  be  a  bulwark  for  the  government  in 
case  of  disaffection.  Whatever  argument  was 
vaDtiog  in  favour  of  the  superior  wisdom  of  this 
Mjlicy,  IS  sopplied  h;  the  events  of  1857,  which 
eft  our  autlioril;  in  the  greater  part  of  Bengal 
ibsolutely  untouched,  wliilein  the  North- West, 
vliere  the  aristocrac;  had  been  broken  down  b; 
)ui  revenue  B;stem,  the  goveinnieut  coUspsed 
at  the  first  shock.  It  would  be  a  glorious 
triumph,  indeed,  if  we  could  cure  tlie  double 
evil  b;  the  same  enlightened  means,  and  kill  two 
such  birds  of  pre;  as  famine  and  Rebeilion  with 
one  Lberal  stone ! 

Wo  promised  to  take  a  cheerful  view  of  a  sad 
subject;  but  it  is  wiih  mournful  feelings  that 
we  must  conclude  after  all.  Colouel  Baiid 
iimich,  while  the  above  liues  were  being  peuned, 
,aa  dying  on  hoard  ship.  He  was  on  bis  w;iy 
home,  broken  down  in  health  by  labours  from  i 
which  rebel  came  too  late.  The  famine  report 
wliich  gained  for  all  India  a  fee  simple  tenure 
of  land,  and  will  gain  fur  the  North-  Vest  Pro- 
\a  a  perpetual  settlement,  gained  nothing  , 
.a  auihiH  but  a  grave  at  lladras.  His  eon- 
stitiUiou,  already  weakened  by  a  wound  received 
lU^  tbe  siege  of  Delhi,  where  lie  conducted  the 
engineering  operatious,  finally  succumbed  to  the 
exposure  wliicU  he  incurredduring  the  last  rainy 
season  while  engaged  upon  his  last  and  not  least 
important  work.  Colonel  fiaird  Smith  belon^ftd 
to  Um  best  type  of  the  old  "  Compauy'a  officer." 
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K  soldier,  ft  soiantiGo  man.  Hid  iru 
of  Hteraij  talents  uid  atUmmenti  m 
rdinarj  degree.  HeirasiJlied,  too,  tolitera- 
tore  in  Roother  wnse,  for  be  vts  the  aoo-in-lMr 
oF  Thomas  de  Quinoej.  He  died  in  cniddle  life, 
bat  his  pablio  career  bad  extended  over  a  qoarier 
of  a  century  of  almost  cootinnal  Uboot  and 
naefulntss. 


BLACK  FLAGS  IN  THE  CHANKEL. 

Whbm  Scaliger  gate  it  as  his  opinioa  that 
piracy  vbb  praotised  br  the  En^Ush  in  a  pe- 
eoliariy  able  manner,  tne  compliment  wag  ae- 
coanted  for  b;  tlie  droumatauoe  that  public 
opinion  had  not  wholly  dissociated  the  oorsair 
from  ideas  of  diivalry  and  honoar.  There  verc 
still  nobly-bora  and  accomplished  sea-rorera — 
Robin  Hoods  of  the  irave-' disappointed  penni- 
less adventnrons  eceeDtiic  gentlemen,  choice  in 


thieves,  the  scamps  of  the  profession,  who  would 
cut  the  tliroats  of  a  whole  ciew  for  the  matter 
of  a  basket  of  Greek  apples. 

Thus  the  worthy  critie  was  able  to  discern 
dearees  of  merit  in  the  boocBneerin^  art,  and 
resigned  to  a  later  agn  the  task  of  pointing  out 
that  the  forcible  seiBnie  of  your  neighbour'! 
goods  is  robbery ;  the  eutung  of  peaoefu 
throats,  murder;  a  profession  that  shall  em 
luvce  IbeiG  features,  piiMy;  and  the  end  of 
piracy,  Jfzeoution  Ddck. 

Something  might,  indeed,  be  adviuced  in 
excuse  of  enr  former  excellence,  on  the  ^und 
that  Great  Britain  has  always  been  of  kd  minlar 
character.  "  I  hare  never  so  mnch  as  heard  of 
a  Dutch  pjrate,"  writes  Captain  Charlea  Joha- 
■on  (&J>.  aevGnteen  hundred  and  twenty-fourj. 
"It  la  not  that  I  believe  'em  to  be  a  whit 
honester  than  their  neigUiours,  but  'da  a  le- 
proach  to  onrselves  for  one  want  of  industry. 
The  reason  I  take  to  be  that,  after  a  war,  when 
the  Dutch  ships  ate  laid  up,  they  have  a  £sliery, 
where  their  seamen  find  comfortable  bread." 

As  touching  the  bold,  yet  tender 
he  of  the  long  low  clipper  and   n 

SiD,  who  danced  around  kiog'a  ci 
ev  were  but  floating  logs,  executed  tnaoceuvrea 
nnoreamed  of  by  aiijr  board  of  naval  eiacaineTS, 
and  finally  popping  into  an  inaccessible  haven, 
burned  bia  chpper  and  became  a  wealthy  and 
respected  burgess — it,  fine  fellow  ' 

These  lawl^s  lawgivers  bad  bj 
ideasof  what  was  neeiful  for  the  commonwealth. 
There  is  wi  air  of  wisdom  and  sobriety  about 
some  of  the  following  enactments : 

I.  Every  man  has  a  vote  inaffairsof  mranent, 
and  an.  equal  title  to  the  strong  liquors. 

i.  Every  man  to  be  called  fiiirlj  in  turn — bv 
list,  on  board  of  prises — because  (over  and 
above  their  shares)  they  shall  b<^  on  these 
occaaiooa,  allowed  a  shift  of  ctoaths.  But  if 
thev  defraud  the  company  to  the  value  of  a 
dollar,  marooning  [sitting  on  shore,  on  some 
desolate  cape  or  island}  snail  be  their  punish- 
ment. 


3.  No  penon  to  game  at  cards  or  dice  tm 

i.  Lights  and  candles  to  be  pot  oat  at  eight 
'clock.  If  any  oi  the  orew  remain  incliaed  for 
drinking  they  shall  do  it  deoently  on  deck, 

6.  No  woman  to  be  allowed  amongst  us.  If 
any  man  be  faand  seducing  any  of  that  sex  to 
yo  to  sea,  he  ehall  suffer  deotL  If  any  woman 
:aU  into  our  hands,  a  sentry  shall  be  pnt  orec 
ler,  to  prevent  ill  conaeqnenoea  from  so  dange- 
rous an  instrument  of  division. 

8.  No  striking  one  anothw  on  board,  bat 
every  man's  quarrels  to  be  ended  on  shores  at 
sworn  or  pistol — thus :  The  qaarter-mastar  so- 

ompaniea  tbe  parties  with  what  assisbanoe  he 
bin^  proper,  and  toma  Iha  diapatants  baok  to 
back,  at  such  a  distance.  At  tbe  word  of  oom- 
mand,  they  turn  and  fire  immediately  for  else 
the  piece  Is  knooked  out  of  their  hands).  If 
both  misa,  they  come  to  their  cutlasses. 

9.  No  man  to  talk  of  breaking  ap  our  way  <^ 
living,  till  each  bad  shared  a  thousand  pounds. 
The  woonded  to  have  oompeua^on. 

IL  The  miuioiana  to  have  rest  on  the  Sabbath- 
day. 

After  muh  artklee,  it  is  painfol  to  add  that 
certain,  whoae  numbers  are  omitted,  were  of  bo 
terrible  en  import,  that  even  the  repealant 
criminals  whose  oonfessious  furnished  the  above, 
oould  not  be  induced  to  reveal  tbem.  An  ex- 
cellent law,  by  tliD  way — the  mnth~-that  agaiut 
aeoeaaion.  It  took  some  time  to  provide  every 
pocket,  down  to  that  of  the  smallest  boy,  with 
a  Ihoasasd  pounds  in  hard  money ;  and,  usually, 
before  that  period,  everybody  was  either  too 
deep  in  oiiroe  to  &td  safety  elsewhere,  or  too 
mnch  imbued  with  the  gt^  of  gala  to  wiab 
for  change : 

Tod  lat«  would  thecaptain  recede, 

He  laments  his  sad  trade,  and  mmld  doff  it ; 

Which  ncthing  preveatcd — indted — 
Excepting  the  very  great  prodl. 

The  system  of  privateering — letters  of  marque, 
now  justly  discountenanced — proved  a  very  hot- 
bed of  pLracv,  and  turned  out  many  a  skilful 
professor.  The  distinctions  were  aometimea  re- 
markably Sue,  insomuch  that  even  doctors  dis- 
agreed. There  was  a  very  pretty  quarrel  in 
siiteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  wnen  some 
gentlemen-rovers  having  been  outured  in  the 
very  chops  of  the  ChaBnel,  Dr.  Oldish,  'ung'a 
advocate,  was  directed  to  prosecute  them.  To 
the  surprise  of  the  public,  the  doctor  Sotlj  re- 
fused :  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  "  they  were 
no  pirates,  nor  ought  to  be  prosecuted  as  such ;" 
whereupon,  being  summoned  before  ^Mt  Cabinet 
Councit  Mr.  Secretary  Trenchard  demanded  the 
reason  of  his  opinion. 

Dn.  0.  "Pirates  be  common  enemiae  to  all 
mankind,  but  these  have  a  commisaian,  signed 
'J.  B-,'  and  daUd  at  the  Court  of  Saint  Qec- 
maios,  for  to  bring  prizes  and  j  udgmeut  into  the 
Court  of  Admiralty,  before  Thoous  Sbadford,  at 
Brest  or  elsewhere.     Thia  agre^  not  with 

Sbc.  T.  "  But  King  Jamea  hfttli  lost  his  so- 
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Tereignty,  in  thit  be  hath  parted  from  the 
crown,  and  tlierewith  the  power  of  granting 
such  comoiisuotia." 

Db.  0.  "A.  king  may  be  deposed  of  his  crown. 
Mid  jet  hath  a  right  to  war — and  with  it  all  the 
ways  uid  consequences  of  war — pignorations 
ana  Fepriaaia." 

Sec.  T.  "  Yea,  that  b  law,  when  the  king  is 
ikpoaed.    Bat  bow  if  he  abdicate  ?" 

Sa.  0.  "  If  he  did  trnly  abdicate,  then  be  La 
no  other  than  a  private  gentleman,  and  cannot 
grant  commissions."  (The  doctor  went  on  to 
point  out  that  King  James,  though  driten  from 
England,  ronewed  the  war  in  Ireland,  where  his 
followers  were  treated  as  enemies,  not  as 
"rogues,"  and  that  a  colourable  .onthorit;  re- 
muned  in  King  James,  at  all  eTents,  in  France, 
where  his  abdication  was  still  nnrecognised.) 

LoiD  Detoh.  "  What  if  Monsieur  Pompone, 
or  anj  other  minister  of  itate,  should  grant  the 
I   like  commissions  F" 

Da.  O.  "  Why,  then  they  would  not  be  aood, 
such  power  being  only  f^iven  to  the  adminU." 

8bc.  T.  HMD  LoBB  Paulkijmd  (in  great 

heat),  "  I Pray,  doctor,  let  us  aeal  more 

closely  with  yon,  for  you  reasons  &re  snob  as 
■nionntto  high  treason!  Praywhatdoyoutbink 
of  the  abdication  F" 

D&.  0.  "  That  is  an  odions,  enanaiina  ques- 
tion. I  tiuok  of  the  abdication  as  you  do ;  for 
■ince  it  it  voted,  'tis  binding  in  England.  But 
fltese  mm  were  in  a  foreign  conntrj,  and  though 
King  Jamea  be  not  kins  ion,  yet  the  common 
reputation  of  Mm  as  'king  tiert  shall  eunse 

'  Sir  Thomas  Pinfold  declared  himself  of  the 
same  opinion.  Doctor  Newton  desired  space  to 
ctmstder.  Doctor  Wallner  scrupled  to  meddle 
with  an  affair  of  Uood. 

Doctor  Littleton,  wound  up  the  question: 
"  King  James  was  as  a  private  person-  We  had 
no  war  with  such ;  and,  if  be  did  desire  any — 
"  (erarium  non  habct' — he  lias  no  cash,  no  trea- 
aniy,  no  capacity  for  making  war.  Wherefore 
these  persons  wiio  adhere  to  hitn  are  not  priva- 
teers, but  pirates." 

Doctor  Oldish  thereupon  resigned;  and  Doctor 
Littleton,  who  bad  so  successrully  snubbed  him, 
succeeding  to  bis  post,  tried  and  condemned  the 
prisoners. 

The  latter  drew  up  a  petition,  showing,  with 
much  scuteneas,  how,  after  the  surrender  of 
limerick,  thousands  of  soldiers,  with  guns, 
horses,  tunmunitioo,  ftc.,  had  been  fairly  ex- 
changed, and  allowed  to  pass  into  the  service  of 
the  King  of  France.  If^  so,  why  should  King 
James's  J«a-BerT  ice  commissioners  be  rooaidered 
"annul?" 

"  However,  some  of  them,  if  not  all,  were  exe- 
cated."* 

The  palmy  days  t^  maritime  knight.errantry 
were,  jwrbnis,  about  tbe  banning  of  the  last 
eentutj.  The  bold  British  captain  had  hia  full 
■hare.  In  justice  let  ua  say,  he  did  not  always 
begin  it;  b^t  when  the  grasping  Spanish  West 

•  CobbM's  Stat*  Trials,  v.  sU. 


Indian  authorities,  on  pretence  of  stopping  free 


lioned  armed  vessels  to  st 


ship  that  ventured  within  fifteen  miles  of  thcit 
coast ;  and  when  many  an  honest,  innocent  Ja- 
maica ship  fell  a  victim  to  a  libei^  interprets^  i 
tion  of  that  decree ;  mercantile  patience  gave 
way,  and  "  something"  in  the  way  of  reprisal 
being  winked  at,  soon  grew  into  a  very  bnlkj  | 
matter  indeed, 

Tor,  quite  a  little  fleet— -two  ships  and  three 
sloops — sailing  from  Jamaica,  under  CaptaiB 
Hentv  Jennings,  to  the  Qulf  of  Florida,  there 
founa  the  Spaniards  busy,  at  the  bottom  of  tbe 
sea,  groping  for  the  relics  of  their  plate  fleet. 
Lost  tiiere  two  years  before.  A  little  exchange 
of  civilities  enaned,  ending  in  the  departure  of 
Captun  Henij  Jennings  witb  tbe  whole  of  the 
recovered  treasure  (excepting  what  had  been 
previously  sent  to  the  Havannah),  amountii^ 
witb  the  proceeds  of  a  Spanish  vessel  baggM. 
on  the  way  home,  to  four  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  pieces  of  eight,  or  about  ninety  than- 
sand  pounds. 

Tlie  Spaniards  complained  to  the  Jamaica  go- 
vernment. The  latter — first  permitting  tbead- 
ventorets  to  dispose  of  their  cargo  to  good  ad- 
vantage— and  furnish  themselves  with  ul  neces- 
sary stores — frankly  repudiated  the  entire  trans- 
action ;  and  Oaptain  Jennings,  placed  wiliiout 
the  paie  of  tbe  land,  put  to  sea. 

Reprisal  besets  reprisal.  The  Spaniards, 
with  some  small  war-ships,  fell  upon  onr  vessels, 
twenty-one  in  number,  cutting  logwood  in  Cam- 
peachy  Bay.  Theprisoners,  crowded  into  three 
sloops,  were  set  at  liberty,  and,  in  their  de- 
spoiled and  desperate  condition,  falling  in  witk 
tbe  rovers,  threw  in  their  lot  among  their 
eountrymen. 

Even  these  children  of  the  sea  need  some 
friendly  Jiaven,  and  an  occasional  dockyard;  and 
Providence,  the  laigest  of  the  Bahamas,  with  «  ' 
fine  harbour,  was  henceforth  tbeu:  chosen  I 
refuge.  From  this  point,  the  g^tlemen  carried 
on  lueir  game  so  much  to  the  discontent  of  tbe 
whole  sea-going  public,  that  sOme  vigorons  steps 
became  indispensable.  Gleorge  Rex  acoordin^y 
sent  a  proclamation,  and  a  fleet  numbering  four- 
teen veasels,  with  three  hundred  and  tliirty^ix 
guns  (not  Armstrong's)  to  enforce  it. 

The  proclamation  went  first,  and  was  cap- 
tured, ship  and  all.  But,  the  fleet  approaching, 
things  took  a  turn,  and  a  somewhat  disordei^ 
debate  resulted  in  the  surrender  of  Commodore 
Jennings  and  his  most  distmgnished  lieatenants, 
including  the  honoared  names  of  Hornigold, 
Teach  (the  renowned  black-beard),  Uartel,  Fife, 
Williams,  La  Bouche,  Pennor,  England,  Bui^ess, 
Cockljn,  Sample,  and  Vane. 

If  it  be  permitted  to  dispose  at  once,  paren- 
thetically, of  this  band  of  illustrious  mei^  it  is 
only  more  effectually  to  point  the  moral  of  their 
tale.    Thus  then  it  betel: 

Hornigold,  Williams,  Bulges*,  La  Bouche — 
cast  away. 

I'each  and  Pennar,  slain,  and  their  crews 

Fif%  killed  by  hb  own  men. 
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Hkrtel,  left  on  ten  niunbabited  island. 
Cocltljn,  Sample,  Vane — han<jed. 
Engluid  (moat  liapleu  of  all),  mBrried,  at 
point  of  stake,  to  an  affei  princess  of  Ibda- 

gWCBT. 

Some  of  theae  worthies,  as  niaj  be  sannised, 
from  the  nature  of  tbeit  end,  merely  made  a 
feint  of  snrrendoring,  and  returned,  on  the  first 
opporttmitr,  to  their  former  mode  of  life.  Amopx 
tbe  rest.  Vane  escaped  at  onoe  in  a  small  swiit 
Tesael,  firing  a  gun  at  the  nearest  kingi's  ship  as 
he  departeiT 

The  rojal  commodore,  Rogers,  now  esta- 
blished himself  in  the  isluid,  and,  forming  the 
remainder  of  the  qnondam  rorers  into  a  sort  of 
narai  reserve,  under  proper  command,  endea- 
TOnred  to  emploj  them  in  legitimate  trade. 

This,  howeTer,  was  not  so  eas;  :  as  was 
soon  exemplified  in  the  caw  of  John  Augur,  a 
steady  and  respeetable  old  pirate,  whose  good 
eondnct  had  induced  the  goTemor  to  entrust 
him  with  the  command  of  a  proriaion-sloop. 
Unlnclcitj,  on  John's  terf  first  trip,  two  stranse 
sloops  spoke  him.  During  the  dialogue,  the  old 
corsair's  impulse  came  upon  him  with  such 
irresistible  power, that,  in  the  twinklingof  an  eje, 
the  two  strangers  were  despoiled  of  monej  and 
goods,  and  he  himself  was  on  his  na;  in  search 
of  fresh  adventures.  The  eipedition,  however, 
was  cut  prematurely  short  by  a  tornado,  which 
dismasted  the  sloop,  and  forced  her  back  On  the 
Bahama  group  :  woere  the  crew  were  captured, 
taken  back  to  Providence,  tried,  and  con- 
deemed,  ten  in  number,  on  the  evidence  of  the 
eleventh. 

Crowds  of  their  ancient  comrades  stood 
ronnd  the  scaffold ;  but  the  power  of  law  was 
dominant;  there  was  no  thought  of  rescue. 
"I  had  never  thouf;ht  to  see  the  time," 
shouted  one  of  the  cruninals,  in  despur,  "that 
ten  anch  men  as  we  should  be  tied  ap,  and 
banged  like  dogs,  with  four  hundred  of  their 
sworn  companions  standing  by !" 

The  taking  of  Providence,  thongh  it  broke 
np  a  dan^eroos  combination,  scattered  the 
elements  of  piracy  far  and  wide.  The  back- 
sliding of  John  Augur  augnied  badly  for  any 
fnture  confidence  tuat  might  be  reposed  in 
pirate  penitence,  and,  inactivity  soon  oecoming 
intolerable,  one  by  one  the  ei-professon  slipped 
off,  and  renewed  their  former  course.  Nor  was 
it  always  prudent  to  pnimie.  So  catching  was 
the  epidemic,  that  the  officer  freouently  became 
the  thief.  For  example,  these  uoluclcy  captains, 
George  Dew  aiid  Richard  Ten,  having  been 
commisaioned  to  attack  the  French  at  Goree, 
set  sail  with  honest  enough  purpose^  but, 
Gieorge  being  driven  back  in  a  storm,  Richud, 
continuing  his  voyage  alone,  encountered  temp- 
tation in  the  shape  of  a  rich  Indiaman.  So 
he  plundered  the  rich  Indiaman,  and,  sharing 
with  his  crew  wealth  sufficient  to  give  even  the 
common  sailors  three  ihoosand  pounds  apiece, 
ateered  for  Rhode  Island. 

How  pirate  made  pirate  is  well  illQifrated  by 
the  fact  that  fourof  the  most  remarkable  rover- 
nptaiiu  of  tbeii  time  had  been  prisoners  to 
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each  other.  Wynter  (himself  a  prisoner  to 
piraies)  took  Ei^nd,  England  took  Davis, 
Davis  took  the  renowned  Bartholomew  Roberts. 
England's  maiden  essay  was  the  capture  of 
a  Britiah  barque,  the  Pearl,  which  he  fitted  up 
"  on  the  piratical  acconnt,"  and  therewith  took, 
in  one  cruise,  nine  other  British  vesseb :  out  of 
the  crews  of  which  at  least  one-half  took  volnn- 
tary  service  with  their  captors.  Good  Captain 
Bngland  was  a  remarkably  successful  com- 
mander, but,  having  an  objectionable  taint  of 
generosity  about  him,  gradually  lost  credit  with 
nis  men,  and  was  marooned,  with  two  other 
over-^ntlemauly  persona,  on  the  coast  of  Madt- 
gasoar.    His  lamentable  fate  has  been  toid. 

Davis,  taken  by  the  above,  was  a  native  of 
Milford ;  honest  and  brave,  he  refused  to  sign 
the  piratical  articles,  swearing  he  would  rather 
be  snot,  aa  thej  had  shot  his  captain :  whereupon 
the  rover  bade  him  return  on  board  his  own 
and  make  sail.  He  also  save  him  sealed 
.  .._. I  to  be  openedinacertain  latitude  :  which, 
being  done,  tliey  were  fonnd  to  contain  a  free 
gift  of  both  ship  and  eaigo  to  Davia  and  his 
men.  Again  the  tempter  had  all  bnt  triumphed. 
Davis,  indeed,  desired  to  follow  the  liberal  in- 
atruetions  they  had  received,  but  the  men  re- 
fused, and,  proceeding  to  their  proper  destina- 
tion, gave  bim  up  to  the  authoriiiea.  Never- 
theless, having  as  jet  been  goilty  of  no  act  of 
pimev,  he  was  speedily  released,  and  thence 
sailed  for  Providence,  intending  to  join  the 
rovers.  Finding  the  island  in  possession  of  the 
Government,  he  took  service  in  a  small  trading 
sloop,  cormpted  the  crew,  and,  seinnK  the  ves- 
sel, captorea  a  larger,  and  commenced  a  career 
seldom  equalled  m  the  history  of  wild  ad- 
Roberts,  taken  by  the  above,  sailed  from 
London  "  in  an  honest  employ" — that  is  to  say, 
for  Guinea,  to  take  in  slaves— when  he  was  him- 
self made  prisoner.  This  occurred  immediately 
before  the  death  of  hia  captor ;  an  event  which 
threw  the  honourable  company  into  great  dis- 
order, there  being  at  the  moment  no  one  worthy 
to  succeed  him.  A  sort  of  cabinet  council  was, 
therefore,  convened,  at  which  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  company,  who  had  given  themselves 
the  title  of  "lords,    expressed  their  views. 

So  far  as  cabinet  secrets  have  been  suffered 
to  transpire,  my  Lord  Ashpiant  [over  a  bowl) 
proposea: 

"That  it  was  no  signification  who  was  digni- 
fied with  title,  seeizig  that  all-good  Governments 
had  the  supreme  power  lodged  in  the  commu- 
nity. Should  a  captain  be  so  sauc^"  (such  were 
his  Lordship's  emphatic  words)  "as  at  anytime 
to  exceed  prescription,  why  donin  kHA  iim  I 
It  will  be  a  cautiou  (o  his  successor.  However, 
it  is  my  advice  that,  before  we  get  fully  drunk, 
we  pitch  upon  a  man  of  courage  (and  navigation) 
who  ahall  ward  us  from  the  dangers  of  an  in- 
Btahle  elenient,  and  the  consequence  of  falling 
by  the  ears,  and  such  a  one  I  take  Roberta  to 
he.  A  fellow,  I  tliink,  in  all  respects  entitled 
to  your  esteem  and  favoor." 
The  noble  lord's  address  was  received  with 
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much  anilaiiw,  but  mj  Lord  Bjmpaon,  an  ua- 
bjtions,  iitd,  at  that  noment,  aomewliBt  intoxi- 
cated peiBon,  siroie  tiitt  iu  iiia  opinioa  tke^ 
had  nade  a  foul  choice — jot,  Uter  all,  it 
mBllered  little  vbo  vaa  choieu,  ao  h  msn't  a 
Papiat  i  and,  his  religions  scniples  having  baen 
Bet  at  TFst,  he  sta^graed  aulkily  awaj. 

Mr.  Roberta  was  then  oalled  in,  and  having 
been  dulj  iofonoed  of  the  honour  oooferred  on 
him,  acoept«d  it  in  a  speech  of  much  modes^, 
but  of  doubtful  complimenl:  conoluding  that, 
"  Since  he  had  dipt  his  hands  in  moddj  water, 
and  mutl  go  a-pirating,  'twat  better  oeing  a 
oommandei  than  a  common  man." 

The  new  captain's  suooetiB  bade  fair  to  eqlipse 
that  G^  his  ptedeoeaaor,  end  he  was  jet  in  the 
full  tide  of  proraeritj,  wlieu  toj  Lard  Walter 
Xennedj— a  turbtileiiit  peer,  who  acted  as  first 
male — availed  himself  of  tlie  temporarj  absence 
of  hia  chief  to  make  ofT  with  the  ship  and 
treasure.  His  lordship,  however,  whose  earlj 
education  had  been  oonfided  to  au  eraiuent  pick- 
pocket, possessed  so  little  skill  in  navigation, 
that  he  quickly  ktst  influence  with  his  men,  aiid, 
the  conipanj  Waking  up,  my  lord,  with  a  few 
follower!,  made  aailfor  thelnsh  Chanuet.  Here, 
the;  encountered  such  severe  storms,  that,  so 
litr  from  making  prices,  thej  had  tlie  utmoat 
difficulty  in  preserving  their  own  precious  lives. 
At  len^,  the;  made  the  north-west  coast  of 
Sootland,  ran  their  vessel  ashore  in  a  small 
estnar;,  and  landing,  marched  up  the  countr;. 
Setra;ed  b;  their  own  riotous  roaring  maimers, 
GCTenteen  of  Die  number  were  presently  lodged 
in  gaol :  nine  of  wham  were  afternards  hanged. 
Lwd  Senned;,  with  one  attendant,  escaped  far 
the  time,  but  imprudeutl;  venturing  to  Loadou, 
was  recognised  b;  the  mate  of  a  plundered  ship, 
mi  coEuniitled  to  the  Marsh abea. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  the  persecuted 
noble  but  to  turn  king's  evidence^  be  accordingly 
lost  not  a  moment  iu  denouucing  some  flfteen  of 
hia  most  intimate  and  particular  friends.  Uo- 
luckil;,  he  was  uol  able  to  give  their  addresses, 
and,  one  onl;  being  takea  (who  was  acquitted), 
id;  lord  was  lumaeusiraigncd,  and  made  his  last 
public  appearance,  amid^  a  large  concourse  of 
unaympslhising  persons,  on  the  nineteenth  of 
Julv,  aeventeen-huodred  and  twentj-one. 

To  return  to  our  true  hero,  Capt^  Koberts, 
That  enel:getic  officer,  loainc  no  time  in  weak 
I'egrets,  at  once  reorganisea  his  band,  supplied 
himself  with  ■  fresh  ship,  and  went  to  work 
a^ain  as  vigorouslj  as  ever.  Wc  ma;  not  follow 
hmi  step  by  step,  but  must  jump  at  once  to  the 
crowBing  exploit  of  bis  illustrious  career. 

What  calUnt  stranser  is  this,  glldinf;  into 
Whydab  Roads,  with  the  ensign  of  St.  George, 
a  black  silk  flag  at  hia  niizen-peok,  and  a  jaek 
andpennont  of  the  ssmeP  The  flag  hath  a  death 
in  it,  with  an  hour-glass  io  one  hand  and  cross- 
bones  in  the  other;  and  underneath,  a  heart. 


tious,  some  carrviufr  thirty  guns;  but  one  glance 
at  the  black  silk  ftag  is  eiiougiifor  them.  A!!  "trike, 
and  p^  different  ontounts  of  ransom.    The  cere- 


mony is  preaidedorer  by  a  gallant  figure,  dreased 

in  a  rich  criokson  damask  waistcoat  and  breeches, 
a  red  feather  in  his  hat,  a  gold  chain  round  his 
uei^  with  a  diamond  cross  appended  to  it,  a 
sword  in  iiis  hand,  and  tro  pair  of  pistols  at  the 
end  of  a  silk  sling,  flung  over  his  shoulders.  The 
receipt  he  gives,  la  as  follows : 

"llib  is  to  certi^  vbam  it  daft  or  dath  >ot  oMt- 
eeni,  that  we,  Qkwtlmmki  of  7oktub%  kave  n- 

caivad peiiBila  at  gold-dut,  for  cansoRi  of  the 

,  Captain ,  so  that  we  dischargs  tha  said 

.hip." 

It  h  ngned  by  two  noble  lords — Snttcm  and 
^mnaoiL — who,  However,  being  is  a  waggiah 
mood,   prefer    sabscrikung   themselves   b;   tke 


"  SmoN  TmaurxToti,'' 
which  is  held  not  to  infalidate  the  iDitrameiit, 
bat  rather  to  legalise  it,  as  sboviw  the  perfect 
good  will  and  hamoor  witit  irhico  the  whole 
affair  was  ooodueted. 

This  was  his  last  adventure : 
Here  ends  tbj  eIoTt  ^"^  *-^''  ^tss  untwln* 
The  lut  brtgfac  remnant  at  >o  fair  a  line. 

From  that  da;  forth,  the  avenger — in  theah^ 
of  his  majesty's  ships  Swallow  and  Weymouth — 
dogged  his  every  step,  until,  on  tbe  momiug  of 
the  tenth  at  Februarj,  as  Captain  Roberts  is  at 
breakfast  ia  his  cabin,  iu  company  with  a  gen- 
tleman whose  vessel  he  has  just  cantured^the 
meal  beiii^  composed  of  a  savoury  tush  of  "  So- 
lomon Gundy,"  aod  some  of  the  prisoner's  beer — 
tlic  king's  cruiser  suddenly  roonds  the  Cape. 
The  greater  part  of  the  crew  are  drunk,  ^as- 
sivelv  courageous,  unfit  for  service.  Notmth- 
standimr.  the  dauntless  rover,  in  pursuance  of  a 
ranged  plan,  steers  straiglit  for  the  man- 
ceives  and  returns  her  fire,  and  then, 
is  black  flag,  shoots  away  with  all  tbe 
n  pack.  The  helmsman^  ansteadj, 
.  taken  aback,  and  ihe  enemy  is  again 
At  this  critical  moment,  a  grape-shot 
struck  the  rover  in  the  throat.  He  settled  him- 
self OQ  the  tackles  of  a  gun,  which  one  Stephen- 
son observing,  ran  to  his  assistance ;  but,  not 
seeing  his  hurt,  swore  at  him,  and  bade  him  stand 
up  and  Sght  like  a  man.  However,  when  he 
found  his  captain  was  certainly  dead,  be  gushed 
into  tears,  and  wished  the  neit  shot  might  be 
his  lot.  They  jiresently  threw  him  overboard, 
with  his  arms  aod  ornaments  on,  as  he  hod  or- 
dered in  his  lifetime. 

Roberts  was  one  of  the  latest  of  his  tvpe  of 
sea-ranger.  The  peace  of  Ityswick,  which  laid 
up  the  privateer,  deprived  many  on  honest  thief 
of  the  only  menus  of  Livelibood  he  bad  tau^t 
himself  to  relish.  "  A  merry  life,  and  a  abort 
one,"  might  still  be  his  motto  j  but  if  it  were 
meriy,  it  was  also  unqucstioeably  short ;  for  the 
police  of  tbe  seas  was  vindicating  itself,  and  the 

E irate  no  longer  possessed  a  single  haven  that 
e  could  call  his  own.  Sonw  pcil-j  ca?faneering, 
hardly  deserving  of  the  name,  continued,  bow- 
ever,  to  be  done;  and,  oddly  enough,  our  own 
well-gvarded  coasts  were  geaeroU;  the  scene ; 


hoisting  h. 
sail  he  ca 
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the  honest  indnatrioiu  Datehmsit  the  netim. 
I    Thus,  in  serenteen  hnndred  and  siitj-  " 
i    a  band  of  daring  fellows,  hoTering  on  the  fent 
I    and  Sussex  shores,  defied  for  a  long  period  ail 
I     attempts  to  catch  them.     Halting  the  port  of 
'    Hastings  their  rendeirons,  they  boarded  and 
,     robbed  numheia  of  ships  cominF  up  Chinnel, 
and    Jived  for  seren  jears  wholly  upon   the 
fruit  of  their  depredations.     At  length  the 
ruffians,  encountering  a  large  richlj-freightcd 
j     Dutch  ship  that  offered  unusual  resiatauee,  mar 
dered  the  whole  crew  and  burned  the  teasel . 
'    after  vhich,  they  returned  to  Hastings  to  dia- 
I    pose  of  the  plunder  and  enjo;  themaelvea.    Por- 
tnnately,  one  of  the  miscreants  was  ovetheanl 
I    jesting  with  a  comrade,  respecting  the  enter- 
taining maimer  in  which  one  of  the  murdered 
!     Dotehfflen  "  wriggled"  about,  afler  having  his 
backbone  nearly  severed  with  an  axe.    Infonna- 
I    tion  was  forwarded  to  the  aothorities  in  London, 
I    who  despatched  a  strong  party  of  militarr  to 
Hastings,  while  a  vesael  of  war  aikchored  in 
I    the  roadatead. 

I  On  the  day  foHowing  the  arrival  of  the  sol- 
dier*, which  had  been  managed  with  great 
secrcsj,  the  mayor  was  openly  accosted  by  one 
of  the  pirate  gang,  who  demanded  the  meaning 
of  the  war-ship's  appearance,  and  the  rumour  of 
the  arrival  of  lailitirf.  Hia  worship,  refusing 
eiplanation,  was  instantly  set  upon  by  hia  quea- 
tioner,  and  by  others  of  the  band  who  had  been 
lurking  near;  but  some  soldiers  opportunely 
arriving,  a  fight  ensued,  resnltinp  in  the  capture 
ofthepirates,  who,  with  other  of  their  associates 
aubseauently  taken,  were  sent  to  London  and 
loi^a  in  the  Marshalsea. 

in  seventeen  hundred  and  tuenty- 
curred  the  singular  case  of  John  Smjth,  whose 
real  name  was  Gow.  Tiiia  worthy  sailed 
mate  in  the  George,  from  a  Scotch  haven.  1_> 
crew  consisted  of  twenty -four.  At  the  head  of 
eight  of  these,  Gow  rose  one  night  upon  ihe 
officers,  murdered  the  captain,  sargeon,  chief 
mate,  and  supercargo,  and,  hoisting  the  black 
Sag,  steered  tor  Spam.  Pour  more  of  the  crew 
had  voluntarily  cast  in  their  lot  withthem;  the 
rest  were  retained  to  do  the  harder  work  of  the 
ahip  and  treated  with  eitreme  cruel^.  Tley 
had  A  tolerably  anccessful  eruise,  but,  baring 
beoQme  somewhat  notorious  in  that  locality,  it 
became  advisable  to  ahift  Uie  scene,  and  Gow 
accordingly  steered  for  the  Orkneys.  While 
lying  at  anchor  is  a  tecluded  bay,  one  of  tlie 
crew,  wbo  had  been  detained  against  his  will, 
escaped,  and  basteniug  to  Sirkwall,  alarmed 
the  authorities.  Ten  more  of  the  <£asatisfied 
crew  departed  in  the  long-boat.  In  spite  of 
these  ominous  circumstnnces,  tlie  daring  leader 
not  onl^  did  not  ^utto  sea,  bat  organised  aland 
«pediliQn,  in  which  they  plandered  the  house 
of  Mr.  Htgh-Sheriff  Houeymar  of  all  that  was 
portable:  compelliiig  tliat  gentleman'a  piper  to 
head  the  nturn  procesaion,  playing  a  triumphal 

From  hence,  Gow  proceeded  to  call  upon  (and 

fliinder)  an  old  I'rtend  and  schoolfellow,  Mr, 
oa,  who  resided  at  the  small  adjacent  island. 


Calf  Sonnd.  If  r.  Fea  was  a  man  of  oonrage  and 
discretion.  By  the  joint  exercise  of  these  qua- 
lities, he  not  only  made  prisoners  of  the  party 
sent  ashore,  but  ultimately  of  the  whole  of  the 


tion  Dock;  tie  former's  caao  being  rendered 
mor«  notable  by  hia  obstinate  refusal  to  plead. 
However,  when  on  the  point  of  being  pressed  to 
death,  he  relented,  and  was  convicted  with  the 

Among  the  last  of  the  "  gentlemen  of  for- 
tane"  who  courted  that  goddess's  hvour  in 
British  waters,  was  Mr..  George  Wood,  who 
sailed  from  Bristol  in  seventeen  hundred  and 
sixty-nine,  in  the  Black  Prince.  They  were 
barely  at  sea  before  the  crew  mutinied,  made  the 
officers  prisoners,  and  were  debating  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  they  should  be  pnt  to  death, 
when  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  victims  in- 
duced them  to  consent  that  tiiey  should  be 
simply  turned  adrift  in  a  small  boat,  slenderly 
provisioned.  After  doing  this  at  such  a  distance 
from  land  that  theonfortunate  men  set  adrift  were 
never  heard  of  again,  the  pirates  hoisted  the 
black  flag  and  sailed  for  Brazil,  making  prices  in 
their  way.  While  in  port,  one  of  their  company 
fell  nnder  the  suspicion  of  a  purpose  to  run 
away :  whereapon  a  regular  coiirt-martial  was 
held  and  the  calprit  sentenced  to  be  hanged  at 
the  yard-arm,  the  execution  being  deferred  only 
long  enough  to  enable  the  exemplary  captain  to 
read  a  long-  printed  sermon  to  the  condemned. 

It  was  reserved  for  a  brutal  miscreant,  named 
Philip  Roche,  to  cap  the  horrors  of  modem 

Eiracy.  This  man,  residing  at  Cork,  reaoived  to 
im  sea-robber,  and,  drawing  one  Neal,  a  Usher- 
man,  two  brothers,  Cullen,  and  a,  man  named 
Wise,  into  a  confederacy,  took  passaj^  with 
them  in  a  French  vessel  aoout  to  sail  for  Nantz. 
Roche  was  himself  so  able  a  sailor,  that  he 
was  frequently  allowed  to  take  charge  of  the 
ship.  One  dark  November  night — the  master 
and  mate  being  both  asleep  m  their  cabin — 
Roche  acd  his  accomplices  seized  and  murdered 
the  four  Frenchmen  left  on  deck;  not,  however, 
without  resistance  j  Roche  himself  declaring,  inhis 
subaequent  confession,  that  they  were  "all  overwet 
with  blood,  as  if  they  had  been  dipped  in  water. 
Nor  did  they  regaril  it  more."  The  poor  mastel 
and  mate,  alarmed,  and  hastening  ou  deck,  were 
seized,  tied  back  to  back,  and  tarown  into  the 

Roche  now  steered  for  Lisbon;  but  meeting 
with  very  bad  weather,  ran  back,  aad  put  into 
Dartmouth,  where  he  hired  three  more  hands, 
and  sailed  i^in  for  Rotterdam.  Here  a  gentle- 
man, named  Aunesley,  freighted  and  took  pas- 
sage in  their  vessel  to  Jfo^laud;  bat  on  the 
■vay,  in  a  rude  and  stormy  night,  "  it-being  very 
i;i,  Ihcv  taok  up  their  passenger,  and  fluug 
im  overboard— who  swam  about  the  ship  a 
preltv  while,  calling  out  for  life,  and  telDng 
them  they  should  have  all  his  goods  for  ransom, 
hut  in  vain,"  Roche  was  shortly  afWrwards 
taken,  and  immediately  proposed  to  turn  evi- 
dence, promising  to  convict  three  others, "  worse 
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thu  himadi"  Joatice  readilj  accepted  these 
oonditioiu;  and  Rocbe  oulj  discoTerinK  tvo, 
who  were  compacaLiTelj  innocent,  paid  well- 
deserred  forfeit  at  Execution  Dock, 

It  maj  he  permitted,  by  way  of  postscript  to 
these  notes,  to  refer  to  a  veij  Binf^olar  story 
Uitely  reriTGd  by  a  gentleman  nho  aaih^saed  a 
pablio  meeting  □□  the  sahiect  of  the  American 
"difficalty,"  and  who,  in  doing  bo,  also  named 
Captain  Wilkes,  of  the  San  Jacinto,  as  the  hero 
of  the  tale.  Friends  of  the  latter  gentleman, 
have  sbce  separated  his  name  from  any  concern 
in  the  matter ;  but  seeing  that  time  has  let  slip 
some  few  of  tlie  attendant  circnmstances  and  has 
miarepreiented  others,  here,  in  brief,  is  the  true 
nanatire: 

The  United  States  brig-of-war  Somera,  ten 
gnns,  the  ship's  oompanj  nnmfaerinE  in  all 
seventy-fiTe  persons,  was  returning  home  in 
December,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-two, 
from  the  Afncan  station,  unijer  the  command 
of  Lienteuant-Commander  Slidell  Mackenzie- 
brother,  it  is  understood,  of  the  Sonthem  Com- 
missioner, lia  having  assumed  the  latter  name. 

When  within  three  days'  sail  of  St.  I'homas's, 
it  came  to  the  captain's  knowledge  that  a  ma- 
tinj  was  projected  on  board,  nnder  the  direction 
of  Midshipman  Philip  Spencer,  a  joulh  of  nine- 
teen, the  SOD  or  nepnew  of  the  then  secretuy- 
al-war.  The  other  ringleaders  bdne  Samnel 
CromweU,  boatswain's  mate,  and  Blisha  Small, 

The  informant  waa  the  purser's  steward, 
Wales,  to  whom  the  conspirators  had  imparted 
a  portion  of  their  sdhenie,  and  who  affected  co- 
operation in  order  to  leam  more.  He  was, 
nSTertheless,  so  narrowly  watched,  that,  finding 
it  impossible  to  communicate  with  the  captain, 
he   rerealed   the    whole   to    the  purser,   who 

ErompUy  made  it  known.  Thereupon  Spencer, 
'romwell,  and  Small  were  secured,  and  the 
former's  papers  beioK  examined,  the  whole  ne- 
fariona  plot  appeared,  set  forth  to  the  minutest 
detail 

Tlie  brig  was  to  be  aqitnied  at  Saint 
Thomas's,  Dccanse  at  that  port  she  conld  be 
best  provided  with  stores,  water,  &c.,  for  the 
niratical  cruise  which  was  to  foUow.  (It  mav 
be  mentioned  that  the  Somers  was  a  new  vessel, 
a  very  fast  sailer ;  in  fact.  In  construction,  sisc, 
and  speed,  the  b^u  Ideal  of  a  pirate !)  At  the 
time  agreed  upon,  a  scuffle  was  to  he  raised  on 
the  forecastle,  while  the  deck  was  In  charge  of 
Midshipman  Rogers,  who  waa  to  he  aeiud  and 
flung  overboard.  Spencer  was  then  to  enter  the 
cabin  and  kill  the  captain:  while  others,  statioaed 
at  the  steerage-hatch,  were  to  murder  the  whole 
of  the  remaining  officers  as  they  came  np :  tiie 
su^on  excepted.  The  crew  were  then  to  be 
mustered,  and  all  who  refoaed  to  ioin  the  muti- 
ncp"  were  to  he  thrown  overboara. 

This  completed,  they  were  to  make  for  the 
Isle  of  Pines,  where  they  were  to  meet  a  con- 
federate, then  cruising  off  New  Xotk,  capture 


every  ship  tliey  conld,  murder  all  the  males,  and 

sink  the  vessel,  so  that  nothing  should  he  left  to 
tell  the  horrible  tale.  The  arrangements  for 
division  of  spoil,  and  the  allotment  of  female 
prisoners,  witli  other  laws,  were  also  drawn  up  in 
detail  in  Spencer's  handwriting. 

The  whole  plan  was  interlarded  with  GrMk 
characters,  by  way  of  disguise ;  and  the  test 
oath  was  to  he : 

"  Do  you  swear  that  you  have  no  fear  of  shed- 
ding blood  F" 

A  painful  responsibility,  rested  upon  Captain 
Mackenzie,  in  dealing  with  a  ease  so  new  and 
terrible.  Who  could  say  how  far  the  conlamt- 
nalion  had  spread  P  To  crnsh  It  at  all  haaaids 
was  his  solemn  duty.  A  drum-head  coart--martial 
was  convened,  and  it  waa  decided  that  the 
safety  of  the  vessel  and  the  lives  of  all  on  board, 
demimded  nothing  short  of  the  prompt  and  im- 
mediate execution  of  the  three  ringleaders. 

One  hour  wss  accorded  to  the  guilty  and  un- 
happy men,  and,  at  Its  expiration,  the  loree  were 
hanfred  at  the  yard-arm,  in  presence  of  the 
whole  erew.  Between  ten  and  twenty  sailors, 
suspected  of  CO mplicitT,  were  jilaced  in  irons,  and 
conveyed  to  New  Toric  for  trial. 

Some  attempt  has  been  made  to  fix  upon 
Captain  Mackenzie  the  charge  of  over-seventy, 
as  also  to  show  that  the  eitrene  penalty  was 
thus  promptly  carried  out  in  opposition  to  the 
wishea  and  earnest  entreaties  of  most  of  the 
officers.  There  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the 
latter  assertion.  As  to  the  former,  wc  may 
leave  Captain  Uackenzie's  defence  to  the  pen 
of  an  American  commentator  of  the  time : 

"  Let  the  mind  for  a  moment  picture  to  itself 
the  fastest  vessel  In  our  service,  fully  manned 
and  equipped,  a  piratical  brig,  hovering  on  our 
shores,  snd  laying  wait  for  vessels  between  this 
port  and  every  other  in  the  world.  Imagine 
but  a  portion  of  the  horrors  that  must  have  re- 
sulted from  the  consummation  of  this  hellish 
purpose,  and  then,  if  you  can,  condemn  him  who 
has  fearlessly  iliscWged  a  most  painfai  duty,  and 
assumed  the  power  to  carry  into  eSect  the  tpiril 
of  our  laws,  when  in  a  position  where  its  Jorat 
could  not  be  complied  with." 
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CHUPTBE  IXJXT. 

IfAKGKATE  now  entered  tlie  litter,  and  tlie 
Teiled  Woman  drew  the  black  curtains  round 
I.  1  walked  on,  as  the  graide,  some  yards  in 
adrauce.  The  air  was  still,  beary,  and  parched 
with  the  breath  of  the  Australasian  sirocco. 

We  passed  through  the  nieadow-landa,  studded 
witb  slumbering  flocks ;  we  followed  the  branch 
of  the  creek,  which  was  linked  to  its  source  in 
the   mountnins   by  man;  a  trickling  waterfall; 

)  threaded  the  gloom  of  stunted,  misshapen 
trees,  gnarled  with  the  stringy  bnrk  which 
makes  one  of  tbe  signs  of  the  strata  tbnt 
,  nourish  gold ;  and  at  length  the  moon,  now  in 
all  her  pomp  of  light,  mid-beaven  amongst  ber 
subject  stars,  gleamed  through  the  fissures  of 
cave,  on  whose  S^or  lay  the  relics  of  ante- 
dilavian  races,  and  rested,  in  one  flood  of  silvery 
splendour,  upon  the  hollows  of  the  extinct  vol- 
cano, with  tufts  of  dank  herbage,  and  wide  spaces 
of  paler  award,  coTeriog  the  gold  below— Gold, 
the  dumb  symbol  of  organised  Matter's  great  mys- 
tery, '  storing  in  itself,  according  as  Miad,  the 
informer  of  Matter,  can  distinguish  its  uses,  evil 
and  good,  bane  and  blessing. 

Hitherto  the  Veiled  Woman  had  remained  in 
tbe  rear  with  the  white-robed  akeleton-like 
image  that  had  crept  to  my  side  unawares  with 
its  noiseless  step.  Thus,  in  each  winding  turn 
of  the  difficult  path  at  which  the  convoy,  fol- 
lowing behind  me,  came  into  sight,  I  had  seen 
first  the  two  gaity-drcssed  armed  men,  next  tbe 
black  bier-like  litter,  and  last  the  Block-veiled 
Woman  and  the  White-robed  Skeleton. 

~tut  now,  as  I  halted  on  the  table-land,  backed 
by  the  mountain  and  fronting  the  valley,  the 
Ban  left  her  companion,  passed  by  the  litter 
and  the  armed  men,  and  paused  by  my  side,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  moonLt  cavern. 

There  for  a  moment  she  stood,  silent ;  the  pro- 
cession below  mounting  upward  laboriously  and 
slow;  then  she  turned  to  me,  and  her  veil  was 
withdrawn. 

The  face  on  which  I  gazed  was  wondroasly 
beautiful,  and  severely  awful.  There,  was  neitliei- 
youlhnorage;  but  beauty  mature  and  majesticas 
Aat  of  a  marble  Deraetcr. 

"  Do  jou  believe  in  that  wbicb  you  seek  ?" 


abe  asked,  in  her  foreign 
accents. 

"I  have  no  belief,"  wi 
science  has  none.    True  i 


ilodious,  melanoUoty 


twer.    "Truo 

questions  alt 

things,  takes  nothing  upon  credit.  It  knows 
but  three  states  of  tbe  mind — Denial,  Conviction, 
and  that  vast  interval  between  Die  two,  which  is 
not  belief,  but  suspense  of  jadgmeut." 

The  woman  let  fall  her  veil,  moved  from  mc,' 
and  seated  herself  on  a  crag  above  that  cleft  be- 
tween mountain  and  creek,  to  which,  when  ,1 
had  first  discovered  the  gold  that  the  laud 
nourished,  the  rain  from  the  clouds  had  given 
tbe  rushing  life  of  the  cataract,  but  which  now, 
in  the  drought  and  the  hush  of  the  skies,  was 
but  a  dead  pile  of  stones. 

The  litter  now  ascended  the  height ;  its  bearers 
halted ;  a  lean  hand  tore  the  curtains  aside,  and 
Margrave  descended,  leaning,  this  time,  not  on 
the  JJiaok-veiled  Woman  hut  on  the  White-robed 
Skeleton. 

There,  as  he  stood,  the  moon  shouc'full  on  his 
wasted  form ;  on  his  face,  resolute,  cheerful,  and 
proud,  despite  its  hollowed  outlines  and  sicklied 
hues.  He  raised  his  head,  spoke  iu  the  laa- 
guage  unknown  to  me,  and  the  armed  men  aud 
the  litter-beoreia  grouped  round  him,  bendiug 
low,  their  eyea  fixed  on  the  ground.  The  Veiled 
Woman  rose  shDwly  and  came  to  his  side,  mo- 
tioning away,  with  a  mute  sigu,  the  ghastly 
form  on  which  he  Leant,  and  passing  round  him 
silently,  instead,  her  own  sustaining  arm.  Mar- 
grave spoke  again,  a  few  sentences,  of  which  I 
could  not  even  guess  the  meaning.  When  he  had 
concluded,  the  armed  men  and  the  litter-bearers 
came  nenrer  to  his  feet,  knelt  down,  and  kissed 
his  band.  They  then  rose,  and  took  from  the 
bier-like  rehicle  the  coffer  md  tbe  fuel.  This 
done,  they  lifted  again  thelillcr,' and  again, 
preceded  by  the  armed  men,  the  procession  de- 
aceuded  down  the  sloping  hill-side,  down  into 
the  valley  below. 

Mai^ravc  now  whispered,  for  some  moments, 
into  the  ear  of  tbe  hideous  creature  who  had  made 
way  for  the  Veiled  Woman,  The  grim  skeleton 
bowed  his  Lead  submissively,  and  strode  noise- 
lessly away  through  the  long  grasses ;  the  slender 
stems,  trampled  under  his  steollliy  feet,  relifung 
themselves,  as  after  a  passing  wind.  And  thus  he, 
too,  sank  ouL  of  sight  down  into  lUe  vidlcy  below. 
On  the  table-land  of  tbe  hill  rcmaiiwiJ  only  wo 
three— Mai^rave,  myself,  and  the  Veiled  Woman. 
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She  had  reseated  bersell  apart,  on.  the  grey 
ciag  above  the  dried  toirent.  He  stood  at  the 
e]itraiiae<]f  U)Bcwem.rouid  tfce  Bides  of  iiiuch 
cluatered  pnnuitaL  piaat%  wiib  floKen  of  all 
colours,  some  amongst  them,  opening  their  petals 
tmd  exhaling  their  fragrance  out;  in  the  houn  of 
night ;  so  that,  as  his  form  filled  up  the  jaws  of 
the  dull  arob,  obscoiug  thjc-  EMoabotuft'  that 
strove  to  pierce  the  shadows  that  slept  within, 
it  stood  now— wan  aud  blighted — as  I  had  seen 
it  first,  radiant  and  jojoos,  "  literallj  framed  in 
blooms-" 

CEtPTBB  IXUai, 

"So,"  said  Mirgrave,  iumiug  to  me,  "under 
the  swl  that  spreads  arouud  xa,  lies  tbe  gold 
which  to  you  aiul  to  me  is  at  this  moment  oC  uo 
value,  except  as  s  guide  to  its  twin-bom—the  re- 
genemtor  of  life !" 

"  Tou  have  not  yet  desoribed  to  me  tie  nabuie 
of  the  subitaucB  which  we  are  to  explore,  nor 
of  tbe  process  by  which  the  virtues  you  impute 
to  it  are  to  bo  extracted," 

"Let  us  first  flud  the  gold,  and  instead  of  de- 
scribing the  life-amber,  so  let  me  call  it,  I  trill 
point  it  out  to  your  owu  eyes.  As  to  the  pio- 
cess,  your  share  in  it  is  so  simple^  that  yoo  wUl 
ask  me  why  I  seek  aid  from  a  chemi^.  The 
life-amber,  wbcu  found,  bos  but  to  be  subjected 
to  beat  and  fermentation  for  six  hours ;  it  will 
be  placed  in  a  small  caldron  which  that  coffer 
contains,  over  tbe  fire  which  that  fuel  will  feed. 
To  give  effect  to  the  process,  oertain  alkalies  and 
'I    other  ingredients  are  required.    But  these  an 

I  prepared,  aud  mine  is  the  task  to  comminglt 
1.'    them.    Prom  your  scieoce  as  chemist  I  need  and 

II  ask  nought.  In  you  I  have  sought  only  tJie  aid 
'     of  a  Man." 

j  "If  that  be  50,  why,  indeed,  seek  me  at  all? 
I  why  not  coodde  in  those  swarthy  attendants  vba 
I  j    doubtless  are  slaves  to  your  orders  F" 

"Confide  in  sUves!  when  the  fir^t  task  en- 
i  i  joined  to  them  would  be  to  discover,  and  le&atn 
,  [  from  puiloininft  gold.  Seven  such  unscropuloi 
I  knaves,  or  even  one  such,  and  I,  thus  defenceless 
and  feeble!  Such  is  not  the  work  that  wise 
I    masters  confide  to  fierce  slaves.    But  that  i 

least  of  the  reasons  which  exclude  them  fcom 
j  such  confidence,  and  fix  my  choice  of  aasistant 
'  you.  Do  yon  forget  what  I  told  you  of  the 
danger  which  the  Dervish  dcelaned  no  bribe  I 
,  could  offer  could  tempt  him  a  second  time  to 
[    brave  F" 

'  "I  remember,  now;  those  words  had  passed 
'  I    away  from  my  mind." 

■  "And  because  they  had  passed  away  from 
M   your  mind,  I  chose  you  for  my  comrade.    I  need 

I  a  man  by  wbom  daugec  is  scorned." 

'{  "But  in  the  process  of  which  you  tell  mel 

I I  sec  no  possible  danger,  unless  the  ingredients 
I  you  mix  in  your  caldron  have  poisonous  fumes.'' 
I  "  It  is  not  thaL    The  ingredienU  I  lue  on 

not  poisons." 
j         "What  other  danger,  except  you  di-ead  your 
^     ownEoalcm  slaves?    Bat,  if  so,  iilij- lead, them 


to  these  solitudes  P  and  if  so,  why  not  bid  n: 

The  Eastern  slaves  lUfitUns  my  a 
will  wait  foD  UQT  lumdona,  where  thdr  e 
cannot  see  what  we  do.  The 
Und  in  iriiicb  the  boldest  son  of  the  East  would 
be  more  craven,  perh^is,  than  the  daintiest 
S^bwite  of  fivioii^  wh«  vonld  abrink  from  a 
panther  and  laugh  at  a  ghost.  In  the  creed  of 
the  Durish,  and  of  all  who  adventure  into  that 
realm  of  nature  which  is  closed  to  philosophy 
and  open  to  nagio,  there  are  races  in  tfa«  mag- 
nitude of  space  unseal  as  animalculet  in  the 
world  of  a  drop.  For  the  tribes  of  the  drop, 
scienoehot  its  mioioseDpe.  Of  the  hosts  of  yon 
azure  Infinite,  magic  gains  sight,  and  throi^U 
them  gains  command  aver  fluid  conduotora 
that  link  all  the  parts  of  creation.  Of  these 
nwei,  some  are  wholly  indifferent  to  man ;  some 
benign  to  him,  and  some  dreadly  hostile.  In  all 
the  regular  and  prescribed  conditions  of  mortal 
being,  this  ma^c  realm  seems  as  blank  and 
tenantless  as  yon  vacant  air.  But  when  a  seeker 
of  powers  beyond  the  rude  functions  by  which 
man  plies  tbe  clockwork,  that  measures  his  hours 
and  stops  when  its  chain  reaches  the  end  of  its 
coil, — strives  t«  pass  over  those  houndorie! 
which  philosophy  says,  '  Snowledge  ends ;'  then, 
he  is  like  aU  other  ttaveUers  in.  regions  unknown; 
he  must  propitiate,  or  brave,  the  tribes  that  arc 
hostile,  must  depend  for  bis  life  on  the  tribes 
that  are  friendly.  Thoughyour  sciencediscredita 
the  alchemist's  dogmas,  your  learning  informs 
you  that  aE  alchemists  wei«  not  ignorant  in 
postors ;  yet  those  whose  discoveries  prove  thent 
to  have  been  the  nearest  allies  to  your  pracUcal 
knowledge,  ever  hint  in  their  mystical  works  at 
the  reality  of  that  realm  which  is  open  to  ma 
— ever  hint  that  some  means  less  familiar  tl 
fnniace  and  bellows,  are  essential  to  him  who  I 
explores  the  elixir  of  life.  He  who  once  qoalTs 
that  elixir,  obtains  in  his  very  veins  the  bri{tlit 
fluid  by  which  he  transmits  the  force  of  his  will 
to  i^:encies  dormant  in  nature,  to  giants  unseen 
in  the  space.  And,  here,  as  he  passes  the 
boundary  which  divides  his  allotted  and  normal 
mortality  from  tbe  regions  and  races  that  magic 
alone  can  explore,  so,  here,  be  breaks  down  titc 
safeguard  between  himself,  and  the  tribes  that 
arc  hostile.  Is  it  not  ever  thus  between  nun 
and  manP  Ect  a  race,  the  most  gentle  and  timid 
and  civilised,  dwell  on  one  side  a  river  or  moun- 
tain, and  another  have  home  in  (he  region  beyond, 
each,  if  it  pass  not  the  intervening  buTJer, 
may  with  each  live  in  peace.  But,  if  ambi- 
tious adventurers  scale  the  mountain,  or  cross 
the  river,  with  design  to  aubdoe  and  enslave  (he 
populations  they  boldly  invade,  then  all  the  in- 
vaded aiise  in  wrath  and  defiance—the  neigh- 
bours ore  changed  into  foes.  And,  therefore, 
this  process  by  which  a  simple  though  rare  ma- 
terial of  nature  is  made  to  yield  to  a  mortal  the 
boon  of  a  life  which  brings  with  its  glorious  re- 
sistance to  Time,  desires,  and  faculties  to  subject 
to  its  service  beings  that  dwell  in  the  earth,  and 
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Uie  air,  Mtd  the  deep,  hM  enr  been  one  of  litt 
tame  peril  whieli  an  invftder  most  bi>Te  when 
he  0Hi3<es  the  bonnds  of  tiia  nation.  B; 
itsf  aJou^  fou  mdock  all  the  sells  of  the 
milt's  lore;  b^  this  alone,  understand  hov  a 
Ubonr,  which  K  (diemist's  omdest  apprentioe 
oonld  perform,  hat  baffled  the  giant  fathers  of 
alljoQT  dvorfed  childreK  of  snence.  Natore, 
th&t  store*  this  prioelesi  boon,  seems  to  sttrink 
from  ooocedins  it  to  maii'-the  invisible  tribes 
that  abhor  bim,  qppoie  themselves  to  the  gain 
that  might  give  them  a  master.  The  doller  of 
those,  who  were  the  Ufe-seeken  of  old,  wonld 
have  told  jroa  how  some  ohanoe,  trtnaU  nn- 
loolced  for,  failed  their  grand  hope  at  the  very 
point  of  fniitioD ;  some  doltish  mistake,  some  im- 
pTovidenC  oversight,  ^defect  in  the  siilphnr,  a 
wild  overflow  in  the  quicksilver,  or  a  flaw  in  tiie 
bellows,  or  a  pnpil,  who  had  bat  to  replsnisb  the 
ftiel,  fell  asleep  by  the  fomace.  Tbe  inriaible 
foes  seldom  vonchsare  to  make  themseives  visihlfl 
where  they  oan  fnutratc  the  bunker,  as  they 
Block  at  his  toils  from  their  ambush.  But,  the 
mightier  adtentnieis,  equally  foiled  in  despite  of 
titeir  patience  and  skill,  wonid  have  said, '  Not 
with  us  rests  the  fault ;  we  neglected  no  caution, 
we  failed  from  no  ovetat|^t.  Bnt  ont  from 
tile  caldron  dread  faces  arose,  and  tiie  spectres 
or  demons  dismayed  and  baffled  as.'  Suoh, 
then,  is  the  danger  which  seems  so  appalling 
to  a  son  of  the  East,  as  it  seemed  to  a  seer 
in  the  dark  age  of  Europe.  But  we  can  deride 
ali  its  tbi-eats,  you  and  L  For  myself,  I  own 
frankly  I  take  all  tlie  safety  that  the  charms  and 
resources  of  magic  bestow.  You,  for  your  safety, 
have  the  cultured  and  disciplined  reason  which 
reduces  all  phantasies  to  nervous  impressions,  and 
I  rely  on  the  cDninge  of  one  vrho  has  qnestioned, 
nnquailing,  the  Luminous  Shadow,  and  wrested 
from  tho  hand  of  the  mogiciaa  himself  the  wand 
which  concentred  the  wonders  of  will !" 

To  tbis  strange  and  long  disoourse  I  listened 
without  interruplioQ,  and  now  quietly  answered, 

"  I  do  not  merit  the  trust  you  affect  in  my 
OODTege ;  but  I  am  now  on  my  guard  against  the 
cheats  of  the  fauoy,  and  the  fumes  of  a  vapour  con 
soaroely  bewilder  the  brain  in  tlie  open  air  of  this 
mountain-laod.  I  believe  in  no  races  like  those 
whioli  you  tell  me  lurk  viewless  in  space,  as  do 
gases.  I  believe  not  in  magic ;  I  ask  not  its  aids, 
and  I  drood  not  its  terrors.  For  the  rest,  I  am 
confident  of  one  mournful  oomage— the  courage 
that  cornea  from  despair.  I  snbmit  to  your 
^daucc,  whatever  it  be,  as  a  sufferer  whom 
colleges  doom  to  the  grave  submits  to  the  quack, 
who  says,  'Take  my  speciGcand  live !'  My  life  is 
nought  in  itself;  my  life  lives  in  another.  You 
and  I  are  both  brave  from  despair ;  you  would 
torn  death  from  yourself,  I  would  turn  death 
from  one  I  love  more  than  myaelf .  Both  know  liow 
little  aid  we  can  win  from  the  colleges,  and  both, 
therefore,  torn  to  the  promisera  most  audaciously 
cheering ;  Dervish  or  magioian,  alchemist  or 
phantom,  wliat  care  you  and  I  f  And  if  they  fail 
us,  what  then  ?  They  can  not  [ail  ua  more  than 
the  colleges  do!" 


CBLPTEa  Lxxzni. 
Ths  gold  has  been  gtnned  with  on  easy  labom'. 

I  knaw  wlisn  to  seek  for  it,  whstber  uodei  the 
tarf  or  in  the  bed  of  tfascrec^.  But  Maignve's 
eyes,  hungrily  goEing  ronqd  etery  ^lot  from 
whidi  tJie  ore  was  disbmieu,  oonld  not  detect 
tiie  Bobstanoe  of  which  he  alone  biew  the  out- 
ward appearance,  X  had  be^on  to  believe  tbat 
even  in  the  description  given  to  him  of  this 
material  he  bod  been  credulously  duped,  and 
that  no  such  material  existed;  when,  coming 
baok  from  the  bed  of  the  wateroonrse,  I  saw  a 
faint  yellow  gleam  amidst  the  roots  of  a  pant 
parasite  plant,  the  leaves  and  blossoms  of  which 
climbed  up  the  sides  of  tbe  cave  with  its  antedi- 
luvian telica.  The  gleam  was  the  gleam  tii  gold, 
and  on  removing  the  loose  earth  ronnd  tbe  roots 

of  the  plant,  we  mute  on No,  I  will  not — I 

dM«not,deseribait.  The  gold-digger wonId cast 
de,  ti\e  naturalist  would  panss  not  to  heed  it, 
did  I  describe  it,  and  ohemistry  deign  to 
subject  it  to  analysis,  conld  obemis^  alone 
detach  or  diseover  its  boasted  virtues  ? 

It»  parlidcs,  indeed,  are  very  minutt^  not 
seeming  readily  to  orj^tallise  with  eaeh  other, 
eoeh  in  itself  irf'  uniform  shape  and  siae,  spherical 
as  the  egg  which  contains  tiie  germ  of  life,  and 
small  as  the  egg  from  whioh  the  tifsof  an  insect 
may  qnicken. 

But  Margrave's  keen  eye  eaogbt  oi^tof  the 
atoms  upoaat  by  the  light  of  the  moon.    He  ex- 
olauned  to  me,  "Found  !     I  shall  livel"    And    : 
then,  as  he  gathered  up  the  grains  with  ttemn- 
lons  hands,  he  called  out  to  the  Veiled  Woman,     i 
hitherto  still  seated  motitmlesa-on  the  crag.    At    i 
hi*  word  she  rose  uid  went  to  the  place  bard-by,    ' 
where  the  (iiel  w«i  piled,  bosying  harsdf  there. 
I  had  no  lesinre  to  heed  her.    I  oontinucd  my 
seanh  in  the  soft  and  yielding  soil  that  time  and    ' 
the  decay  of  vegetable  life  had  accumulated  over    j 
the  Sie-Adamit«  strata  on  which  the  arob  of  tbe    | 

.ve  rested  its  mighty  keystone. 

When  we  had  eolleoted  of  these  partteles 
about  thrioe  as  much  as  n  man  might  hold  in  his 
band,  we  seemed  to  have  exhausted  their  bed. 
continued  stilt  to  find  gold,  but  no  more  of 
the  delicate  substance,  to  which,  in  out  sight, 
gold  was  as  dross. 

"Enough,"  then  said  Margrave,  relnotantiy  ■ 
desisting.  "  What  we  have  gained  already  will  j 
suffice  for  a  life  thrioe  as  long  as  legend  attri-  | 
butea  to  Haronn.  X  abali  live — I  shall  live  , 
through  the  centuries."  | 

"Forget  not  that  I  claim  my  share." 

"  your  share— yours !    True— your  half  of  my 

:e!— it  is  true."     He  paused,  with  a  low, 

ironical,  malignant  laugli,  and  then  added,  as  he 

aud  turned  away,  "  But  tJie  work  is  yet  to 

be  doue." 

OHAPIKB  LXZXIV. 

Whilb  we  hod  thus  laboured  and  found, 
Ayesha  hod  placed  the  Fuel  where  the  moonlight 
fell  fullest  on  the  sward  of  the  table-land— a  put 
of  it  akeady  piled  as  for  a  Urc,  the  rest  of  it 
heaped  confusedly  dose  at  baud— and  by  the  file 
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she  hiid  placed  the  coffer.  And  there  she  stood, 
her  arms  folded  under  her  mantle,  her  dail  imfi^ 
seeming  darker  still  ss  the  mooolight  whitened 
all  the  ground  from  which  the  image  rose 
motionless.  UugrsTe  opened  his  coffer,  the 
Yelled  Woman  did  not  aid  liim,  and  1  watched 
in  silence,  while  he  as  silentlj  made  hia  weird 
tui  wuard-like  prepaiatioos. 

CHAPTBR  LXXXV, 

On  the  gromid  a  wide  circle  was  traced  by  a 
small  rod,  tipped  ^>parentlf  with  sponge  aatu- 
rated  with  some  combustible  naphtha-like  flnid, 
so  that  a  pole  kmbent  flame  followed  the  ooursc 
of  the  rod  as  Mai^rave  guided  it,  burning  up  the 
herbage  over  which  it  played,  and  leaving  a  dis- 
tinct ring,  like  that  which,  in  our  lovely  native 
fable-ialt,  we  call  the  "Fairy's  Hing,"  but  yet 
I  more  visible  because  marked  in  phosphorescent 
light.  On  the  ring  thus  formed  were  placed 
twelve  small  lamps  fed  with  the  floid  from  the 
same  vessel,  aud  lighted  by  the  same  rod.  The 
light  emitted  by  the  lamps  was  more  vivid  and 
brilliant  than  that  which  circled  round  the  ring. 

Within  the  ciicumference,  and  immediately 
round  the  wood  pile.  Margrave  traced  certaiu 
geometrical  figures  in  which,  not  without  ashnd- 
der,  that  I  overcame  at  once  by  a  strong  effort  of 
will  in  murmuring  to  myself  the  name  of  "  Lilian," 
I  recognised  the  interUced  triangles  which  my 
own  hand,  in  the  spell  enforced  on  a  sleep-walker, 
had  described  on  Uie  floor  of  the  wizard's  pavi- 
lion. The8efigureswerett»ced,like  theoircle.in 
flame,  and  at  the  point  of  each  triangle  (four  in 
number)  was  placed  a  hunp,  brilliant  as  those  on 
the  ring.  This  task  performed,  the  caldron, 
based  on  an  iron  tripod,  was  placed  on  the  wood 
pile.  Aud  then  the  wonuui,  before  inactive  and 
unheeding,  slowly  advanced,  knelt  by  the  pile, 
and  lighted  it.  The  dry  wood  crackled  and  the 
flame  burst  forth,  licking  the  rims  of  the  caldron 
with  tongues  of  fixe. 

Margrave  flung  into  the  caldron  the  particles 
we  had  collected,  poured  over  them  first  a  liquid 
colourless  as  water,  from  the  largest  of  the  ves- 
sels drawn  from  his  coffer,  and  then,  more 
sparingly,  drops  from  small  crystal  phials,  like 
the  phials  I  had  seen  in  the  hand  of  Philip 
Uerval. 

Having  surmounted  my  first  impulse  of  awe, 
I  watched  these  proceedings,  curious  yet  dis- 
dainful, as  one  who  watches  the  mummeries  of  so 
enchanter  ou  the  stage. 

"  If,"  thought  1,  "these  are  but  artful  devices 
to  inebriate  and  fool  my  own  imagination,  my 
imagination  is  on  its  guard,  and  reason  shall 
not,  this  time,  sleep  at  her  post!" 

"And  now,"  said  Margrave,  "I  consign  to  you 
(he  easy  task  by  which  you  are  to  merit  your 
bliarc  of  the  elixir.  It  is  my  task  to  feed  and 
itiplenish  the  caldron ;  it  is  Ayesha's  to  heed  the 
flie,  which  must  not  for  a  moment  relax  in  its 
lueasured  aud  steady  heat.  Your  task  is  the 
li^test  of  all :  it  is  but  to  renewfrom  this  vessel 
the  fluid  that  bums  in  the  lamps,  and  on  the  I 


ring.     ObsNve,  the  contents  of  the  vessel  most    ' 
be  thriftily  husbanded ;  there  is  enough,  but  not   i 
more  than  enough,  to  susttun  the  tight  in  the 
lamps,  on  the  lines  traced  round  the  caldron,    ' 
and  on  the  farther  ring,  for  six  hours.     The 
compounds  dissolved  in  this  fluid  are  scarce — 
only  obtainable  in  the  East,  and  even  in  the  East    . 
months  might  have  passed  before  I  could  have   I 
increased  my  supply.     I  had  no  montha  to  waste. 
Replenish  then  the  light  only  when  it  begins  to 
flicker  or  fade.    Take  heed,  above  all,  that  no    ' 
part  of  the  outer  ring— no,  not  an  inch— and  w>   | 
lamp  of  the  twelve,  that  are  to  its  sodiac  like   i 
stars,  fade  for  one  moment  in  darkness." 
I  took  the  crystal  vessel  from  his  hand.  I 

"  The  vessd  is  small,"  said  I,  "  and  what  is  ' 
yet  left  of  its  contents  is  but  scanty ;  whether  ita  I 
drops  suffice  to  replenish  the  lights  I  cannot  guess,  ' 
1  can  but  obey  your  instructions.  But,  more  j 
important  by  far  than  the  tight  to  the  lamps  and  , 
the  circle,  which  in  Asia  or  Africa  might  scue  | 
away  the  wild  beasts  unknown  to  this  land — 
more  important  than  light  to  a  lamp,  is  the  j 
strength  to  your  frame,  weak  magician !  "What 
will  support  you  through  six  weary  hours  of  | 
night-watdi  P"  j 

"Hope,"  aasweied  Margrave,  with  a  ray  of  hia    | 
old  daszling  smile.     "  Hope.      I  shall  live — I 
ihall  live  through  the  centuries." 

CHiPTER  r.VTTlVT, 

One  hour  passed  away,  the  fagots  under  the    I 
caldron  burned   clear  in  the   sullen  sultry  air.     I 
The  materials  within  began  to  seethe,  and  their    ' 
colour,  at  first  dull  and  turbid,  changed  into  a 
pale  rose  hue ;   from  time  to  time  the  Veiled 
Woman  replenished  the  fire,  after  she  bad  done    j 
so  reseating  hci'scif  close  by  the  pyre,  with  her 
head  bowed  over  her  knees,  and  her  face  hid    [ 
under  her  veil.  . 

The  lights  in  the  lamps  and  along  the  ring  and  I 
the  triangles  now  began  to  pale.  I  resupplied  , 
Iheir  nutriment  fromthe  crystal  vessel-    As  yet 

ithing  strange  startled  my  eye  or  my  ear  beyond     I 

e  rim  of  the  circle.     Nothing  audible,  save,  at 

distance,  the  musical  wheel-like  click  of  the 
locusts,  and,  farther  still  in  the  forest,  the  howl     j 
of  the  wild  dogs  that  never  bark.  Nothii^  visible,     ' 
but  the  trees  and  the  mountain-range  girding  the 
plains  silvered  by  the  moon,  and  the  arch  of  the 
the  flush  of  wild  blooms  on  its  sides,  and 
un  of  dry  bones  on  its  floor  where  the     ' 
moonlight  shot  into  the  gloom.  ; 

The  second  hour  passed  like  the  first.    I  had 
taken  my  stand  by  the  side  of  Margrave,  watch- 
ing with  him  the  process  at  work  in  the  caldron,     , 
wheu  I  felt  the  ground  shghtly  vibrate  beneath     ! 
ly  feet,  aud,  looking  up,  it  seemed  as  if  all  the 
lains  beyond  the  circle  were  heaving  like  the     i 
swell  of  the  sea,  and  as  if  in  the  air  itself  there 
■■as  a  perceptible  tremor.  I 

I  placed  my  hand  on  Margrave's  shoulder  and  I 
whispered,  "  To  me  earth  aud  air  seem  to  vibrate.  ' 
Do  tiiey  seem  to  vibrate  to  yooP"  : 

"I  kuow  not,  1  care  not,"  he  answered,  im-  | 
pctuously.    "  The  essence  is  bursting  the  shell 
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that  oonGned  it.  Here  are  mj  air  and  mf  earth 
Trouble  me  not.  Look  to  the  circle— feed  the 
lunps  if  they  fail." 

I  passed  b;  the  Veiled  Woman  as  I  wi 
towwds  a  place  in  the  ring  in  which  the  I 
Tas  iraniuiic  dim.  And  I  whispered  to  her  the 
same  question  which  I  had  whispered  to  Mar- 
gTare.  She  looked  alowlj  around  and  answered, 
"  So  is  it  before  the  Invisible  make  themselves 
yisible!  Did  I  not  bid  him  forbear?"  Her  head 
again  drooped  on  her  breast,  and  her  watch  was 
again  fixed  on  the  fire. 

I  advanced  to  the  circle  and  stooped  to  re- 
plenish the  hght  where  it  waned.  As  I  did  so 
on  m;  arm,  which  stretched  somewhat  beyond 
the  line  of  the  ring,  I  felt  a  shock  hke  that  of 
electricity.  The  wrn  fell  to  my  side  numbed  and 
nerveless,  audfrom  my  band  dropped,  but  within 
the  ring,  the  vessel  that  contained  the  fluid, 
Secovering  m;  surprise  or  my  stun,  hastily  with 
the  other  hand  I  caught  up  the  vessel,  but  jiome 
of  the  scanty  liquid  was  already  spilled  on  the 
award  ;  and  I  saw  with  a  thrill  of  disma;  that 
contrasted,  indeed,  the  tranquil  indifference  with 
which  I  had  first  undertaken  my  charge,  how 
amall  a  supply  was  now  left, 

I  went  back  to  Haqrave,  and  told  him  of  the 
shock,  and  of  its  consequence  in.  the  waste  of  the 

"  Beware,"  said  be,  "  that  not  a  motion  of  the 
ann,  not  an  inch  of  the  foot,  pass  the  ve^e  of 
the  ringi  and  if  the  fluid  be  thus  unhappily 
aUnted,  reserve  all  that  is  left  foi  tbe  protecting 
drcle  and  the  twelve  outer  lamps.  See  how  the 
Grand  Work  advances !  how  the  hues  in  the 
«aldronare  glowing  blood-red  throngh  the  film  on 
the  surfaoe  1" 

And  now  four  hours  of  the  six  wen  gone ; 
my  arm  had  gradually  recovered  its.  strength. 
Neither  the  ring  nor  the  lamps  had  again  re. 
<[mred  replenishing ;  perhaps  their  light  was  ex- 
hausted less  quickly,  as  it  was  no  longer  to  be 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  intense  Australian 
moon.  Clouds  had  gathered  over  the  sky,  and 
though  the  moon  gleamed  at  times  in  the  gaps 
that  they  left  in  blue  air,  her  beam  was  more 
hazy  and  dulled.  The  locusts  no  longer  were 
heard  in  the  grass,  nor  the  howl  of  the  dogs  in 
tbe  forest.  Out  of  the  circle,  the  stillness  was 
profound. 

And  about  this  time  I  saw  distinctly  in 
the  distance  a  vast  Eye !  It  drew  nearer  and 
>rer,  seeming  to  move  from  the  ground  at  the 
height   of   some  lofty  giant.     Its  gaze  riveted 

'  le ;  my  blood  curdled  in  the  blase  from  its 
angry  ball ;  and  now  as  it  advanced,  larger  and 
larger,  other  £yes,  as  if  of  giants  in  its  train, 
w  out  from  tbe  space  in  its  rear :  numbers  on 
numbers,  like  the  spear-heads  of  some  Eastern 
army,  seen  afar  by  pale  warders  of  battlements 
doomed  to  the  dust.  My  voice  long  refused  an 
utteraoce  to  my  awe ;  at  length  it  bust  forth, 
•hrUl  and  loud : 

"  Ijook— look  I  Those  terrible  Eyes !  Legions 
on  legions.    And  bark !  that  tramp  of  nnmber- 


less  feet ;  they  are  not  seen,  but  the  hollows  of 
earth  echo  the  sound  of  their  march  1" 

Margrave,  more  than  ever  intent  onttLe  caldron, 
in  which,  from  time  to  time,  he  kept  dropping 
powders  or  essences  drawn  forth  Eijjm  his  coffer, 
looked  up,  def/ingly,  flerceiy ; 

"Ye  come,"  he  said,  in  low  mutter,  his  once 
mighty  voice  sounding  hollow  and  labouring,  but 
fearless  and  firm— "ye  come,  not  to  conquer, 
vain  rebels  !~-ye,  whose  dark  (jiief  I  struck  down 
at  my  feet  in  the  tomb  where  my  spell  bad  raised 
up  the  ghost  of  your  flrst  human  master,  the 
Chaldee !  Earth  and  air  have  their  armies  still 
faithful  to  me,  and  still  I  remember  the  war-song 
that  summons  them  up  to  confront  you  1  A}'eaha 
— Ayesba  I  recal  the  wild  troth  that  we  pledged 
amongst  roses;  recal  the  dread  bond  by  which 
we  united  our  sway  over  hosts  that  yet  own  thee 
as  queen,  though  my  sceptre  is  broken,  oiy  i 
diadem  reft  from  my  brows !" 

The  Veiled  Woman    rose  at  this  adjura- 
tion.     Her  veil  now  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
blue  of  the  fire  between  Ma^rave  akd  herself 
flushed,  as  with  the  rosy  bloom  of  youth,  the 
grand  beauty  of  her  softened  face.    It  was  seen, 
detached,  as  it   were,   from  her  dark-mantled    I 
form;    seen  tiirough  the  mist  of  the  vapours    ; 
which  rose  from  the  caldron,  framing  it  round    j 
like  tbe  clouds  that  are  yieldingly  pierced  by  the 
light  of  the  evening  star. 

Through  the  haze  of  tbe  vapour  came  her  I 
voice,  more  musical,  more  plaintive  than  I  had 
heard  it  before,  hut  far  softer,  more  lender ;  still  \ 
in  her  foreign  tongue ;  the  words  unknown  to  i 
me,  and  yet  tbeic  sense,  perhaps,  made  intelli-  I 
gible  by  the  love,  which  has  one  common  Ian-  ! 
guage  and  one  common  look  to  all  who  have  j 
loved— the  love  unmistakablyheard  in  the  loving  | 
tone,  unmistakably  seen  in  tbe  loving  (ace.  | 

A  moment  or  so  more,  and  she  bad  come  I 
round  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire  pile,  and,  . 
bending  over  Margrave's  upturned  brow,  kissed  | 
it  quietly,  solemnly ;  and  then  her  countenance  i 
grew  fierce,  her  crest  rose  erect:  it  was  tbe  ' 
lioness  protecting  her  young.  She  stretched  I 
forth  ber  arm  from  tbe  bUck  mantle,  a^wart  { 
the  pale  front  that  now  again  bent  over  the  ' 
caldron;  stretched  it  towards  tbe  haunted  and  ' 
hollo  w-soundiHg  space  beyond,  in  tbe  gesture  of  1 
one  whose  right  hand  has  the  sway  of  the  sceptre !  ! 
And  tben  ber  voice  stole  on  tbe  air  in  the  mnaic 
of  a  chant  not  loud,  yet  far-reaching;  so  thrill-  i 
ng,  so  sweet,  and  yet  so  solemn,  thi^  I  could  at  I 
ince  comprehend  bow  legend  united  of  old  the  | 
ipell  of  enchantment  with  the  power  of  song. 
Ul  that  I  recalled  of  the  effecU  which,  in  tbe  I 
former  time.  Margrave's  strange  cliauts  bad  pro-  ' 
duoed  on  the  ear  that  they  ratished  and  the 
thoughts  they  confused,  was  but  as  the  wild  I 
bird's  imitative  carol,  compared  to  the  depth,  ' 
and  the  art,  and  the  soul  of  the  singer,  whose  i 
:  seemed  endowed  with  a  charm  to  enthral  j 
all  tbe  tribes  of  creation,  though  the  language  it  ' 
nsed  for  that  charm  might  to  them,  as  to  me,  be  ! 
unknown.    Aa  the  song  ceased,  I  beard,  from 
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bebiiid,-iDiiBds  l&e  tboM  I  lutd  heard  in  the 

spaces  before  bm:  the  trimp  of  invisible  feet, 
the  wfai^  of  invisible  wings,  na  if  armies  irere 
rahing  to  aid  against  armieB  in  nmroh  tc  dc- 

"Look  not  in  front  nor  aioond,"  said  iyosha. 
"Look,  like  him,  on  the  cnidron  below.  Tlie 
circle  and  the  lamiis  are  yet  bright ;  I  nill  tell 
th«e  when  tberr  light  again  fiule." 

I  dropped  m;  tyea  on  the  ealdroc. 

"See,"  whispered  Margrave,  "thespavkles,  at 
hts^  begin  lo  arise,  and  the  cose-hues  t«  deepen ; 
signs  ^t  we  near  the  lost  piocess." 


TOLLS  AND  NO  TOLLS. 

lov  were  bom  in  Dover — we  will  snpnose 
for  a  moment— and  vou  were  never  out  of  it. 
YoD  are  possessed  of  a  light,  eommodtoas,  foni' 
wheel,  a  slrouf,  toaad,  willing  horse,  and  a 
lovelj  bride.  Now  is  the  time  to  see  the  world, 
and  to  enjoy  seeinj^  it.  With  these  elements  of 
pleasnve  and  bttppinen,  you  determine  to  take 
a  sumnwr  tour,  in  short  stages,  doing  twenty, 
thirty,  occasionally  even  forty,  miles  a  day. 
YoQ  start  norihwsrd.  In  traveUuig  costnnte,  to 
tiavcrae  yoof  helned  Bstive  land ;  hnt,  onwnrd 
tta  you  roll,  up  rises  a  disagreeable  claim — the 
toll  6a  frcqnently  is  that  impost  oalled  for, 
that  yon.  determine  to  devote  to  that  payment 
exclniively,  for  the  demunds  of  tnrnplEes  only, 
a  toll-pocket,  to  whioh  your  hand  soon  finds  its 
way  as  naturally  as  a  baby's  fist  to  its  dear  little 
mouth.  When,  after  pasaing  tlirough  Wales  sad 
the  Lake  country,  you  arrive  atlaat  at  Jolm 
o'Qroat's  House,  you  God  that  your  outlay  for 
turnpikes,  if  vou  had  it  back  again,  would  amoout 
to  a  nioe  litUe  snm  of  oioney. 

But  the  money  payment  is  not  nil.  You  dis- 
cover that  'pikes  are  a  most  prolific  source  of 
vexatious  Ltjgation.  Your  newspapers  tell  you 
thut  sixty  pounds  sterling  were  spent  in  obtiiin- 
ing  the  favourable  decision  that  volunteers  on 
duty  were  not  to  pay  toU.  It  is  notorious  to  all 
men  how  constantly  the  wisdom  of  our  justices, 
Shallow  and  I)eep,u  exercised  on  tlie  legislation 
of  the  Gate.  I'he  hermits  nho  live  in  wayside 
retirement  levying  black-mail  on  passing  way- 
farers, with  wooden  bars  and  iron  keys  for  tlieir 
instnimentB  of  extortion,  are  ceaseless  contri- 
butors to  the  tlKHuand-wid-onB  tides  of  Petty 
Seasiona. 

BonietimeB,  they  appear  as  the  injured  vic- 
tims of  stiff-necked  and  iesabordinate  traieUers ; 
BOmetimes,  it  is  they  who  drag  ibe  defraader  of 
their  rights  before  the  bench.  SometimBi,  in 
ilie  dead  of  the  ni^t,  they  won't  get  up  unt^  it 
pleases  them  ;  sometimes,  tliey  vindicate  (diain- 
lo-estedly)  ttie  lionour  of  tlieir  cuckoo^lock, 
which  cannot  possibly.  Inve  mistaken  half-paat 
eleven  at  night  for  twenty  minutes  to  oue  in  the 
Bioming.  &Haetinies,  for  want  of  otttnge,  your 
twopeouy  toll  costs  you  half-a-crown ;  the  mis- 
■nlliropic  guiLlenien  are  'pike  keepers,  not 
money-dealers.  Religious,  political,  and  even 
agnoultural  duUss,  are  equally  cqiable  of  raising 


disputes  about  exemption ;  for  it  is  seldom  clear 
whether  the  contents  of  a  cart  be  mauuee,  build' 
ing  irateriab,  or  rubbish. 

Next  year,  for  variety,  yon  proceed,  again 
with  jour  willing  horse,  your  four-wheeler,  nod 
your  lady ;  but  starting  From  Dover  this  time, 
southwards  tbrougli  Fiance,  after  filling  your 
toll-pooket  and  laying  in  an  ettra  stock  of 
foibeuiuice  to  meet  tlie  caprices  of  foreign 
'pikes.  You  drive  out  of  Calais,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Boulogne,,  prepared  to  meet  eseij  just 
demand.  You  reooli  Boulogne,  and,  to  yoor 
astonishment,  yon  have  not  seen  the  shiidow 
of  a  tumpike-KSte.  You  think  this  most  be 
too  good  to  last,  and  yon  continue  yourjourney, 
oiec  an  admirable  road,  to  Montreuil,  Abbeville, 
and  Amiens,  when  it  is  clear  that  there  are  not 
likely  to  be  any  turnpikes  on  this  side  of  Paris. 
On  the  other  side,  it  turns  out  to  be  the  same; 
you  roll  on  smoothly,  unobstructed.  Soft  and 
steady  is  the  way  to  go  far.  Yoa  catch  sight 
of  the  blue  Mediterranean,  and  drive  throujgh 
the  archway  of  your  inn  at  Montpellier,  wiih 
the  ooirtents  of  your  toll-pocket  stiii  untouched. 

The  result  is  agreenble ;  liow  is  it  effected  f 
Manifestly,  the  French  sysiem  of  highway  ad- 
ministration must  be  entirely  different  to  onr 
own.  Yon  find  ont  that  France  is  R  grand 
Unity,  whose  elements  nre  held  together  by 
modes  of  cohesion  very  different  to  those  by 
whieh  the  once  Uoiled  Stales  formed  the 
Awerioan  Union,  or  even  that  by  which  the 
eoonlies  of  England,  Sootland,  and  Ireland 
combine  to  make  a  whole  United  Kii^dom. 
Secession,  Volunteering,  Com  Law  or  other 
aoitation,  looal  self-govenuneut  and  Testry 
Meetings,  are  ideas  wbioh  ooostilute  but  little 
part  of  the  Gallic  legislative  creed.  No  matter 
what  may  be  tlie  central  power,  whether  Em- 
peror, lUng,  Dictator,  or  President,  to  tli^ 
centre  all  is  referred,  and  from  that  centre  all 
action  spriuss.  ConaequeetJv,  it  is  surorismg 
what  litUe  iteration  io  the  detaib  of  adminis- 
tration  is  produced  by  recent  revolutions  in 
Trance.  Our  own  modern  reforms  have  effected 
considerably  more.  With  the  ftrst-closs  roads 
of  Trance,  the  only  oltanse  ia  in  name ;  they 
arc  Imperial,  Koyal,  or  National  Itosds,  ac- 
cording to  the  position  of  the  wheel  of  fortunei 
the  humbler  highways  change  not  at  all. 

Prance,  before  the  annexation  of  Savny  and 
Nice,  consisted  of  eighty-six  departments,  an- 
swering in  a  measure  to  our  counties ;  but,  as 
the  oi^anisation  of  each  department  is  eioctly 
the  same  in  principle,  a  few  dcpartmenta  more 
or  iess  make  no  dinereneo  in  the  administrative 
system.  The  eiglitv-sixth  department  is  Ibe 
Island  of  Corsica;  bein^  now  conneeted  with 
the  mainland  by  a  submarine  telegTa))fa,  it  is  ad- 
ministered wilfi  nearly  as  mueh  facility  as  if  it 
formed  part  of  the  C<Hitment. 

Each  department  is  divided  into  a  varying 
number  ot  arrondiasemeuts,  answering  to  our 
hnudreda ;  and  each  arroudietementlDto  aevenl 
cantons,  or  districts.  Each  canton  is  made  ap 
of  several  commiinca,  orvillages,  beyond  whieli 
tKntonileabdivisiaa  goes  no  further.  A[^ewidd 
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liametuuc,  or  hunlets,  whictL  luro  na  separate 
exbUiLce  indepeodent  of  the  eoannouG  itself. 
The  pnraisse,  or  piuisii,  is  an  area  limited  bj  aa 
eocleuastical  laloer  than  h  oivil  bouodarjr.  A 
commune,  therefore,  is  the  U&t  and  ultimate 
territorial  diiiaioa  in  Erance ;  it  i»  the  anit  of 
I  adminiatratire  area,  the  iadivisible  atom  of  an 
j '  aggregation  of  vhich  the  cauntrj  coosiarts.  The 
I :  curga  of  cautons  are  doveua,  or  deam,  and  exer- 
cise ecclcsiostioal  sutvejUance  over  the  curfa  of 
the  comiuiuies  id  theic  cautou,  Tiie  juriadictJQa 
of  commissaries  of  police  eilenda  tluoughovt 
the  canton  of  th^ir  reaidenoc.  These  gentlemen 
are  uanied  bj  the  emfteror  in  towns  with  more 
than  aix  thanaand  aouls )  hj  the  prefeat  in 
amaller  towns. 

The  principal  towns  belonging  to  eaoli  of  theu 
territorial  subdivisions  respectivelj,  are  stjled 
(in  the  pinral)  Chefs-lieui  de  Ddpaitement, 
d'ArroniiLssement,  de  Caatun,  and  de  Com- 
mune. Thua,  Vougeot,  famous  for  its  Burgundj 
wine,  is  a  commune  wiiose  chef-lieu  de  canton 
is  Nuits  (also  famous  for  iis  aiae),  whose  obef- 
jieu  d'arrondissement  is  Beauns  (likewise  famous 
for  its  wine},  whose  chef-lieu  de  d&parteineiLt  is 
DijoQ.  TiiB  conunnne  looks  up  to  the  canton, 
the  canton  looks  up  to  Ihs  arroudisseioent,  tlie 
arrondiasement  looks  up  to  the  departenient, 
and  the  dSpartemcnt  looks  up  to  the  Miuiater  of 
the  Interior.  This  regulated  oourse  of  com- 
munioation,  step  by  step,  aocarding  to  due  pre- 
cedence and  order  of  raiik,  is  called  bj  French 
officials,  curioual;  enouirh,  doing  things  iu  their 
iierarcMcal  coarse.  The  correspondence  lela- 
tire  to  the  opening  of  a  tobacco-shop  on  the 
resignation  of  a  viiLge  major  must  be  stciotl; 
hlerarcliicull;  conducted. 

And  now  for  the  admiDiatcstive  macliiserv -. 
a  department  is  administered  bj  a  pr^fet,  who 
oommunicatea  direct);  with  the  central  gorern- 
ment;  an  arrondisscmeot  by  a  soua-pcil'et,  who 
communicates  with  the  prifet ;  a  cantoik  b;  the 
niaire,  or  mi^or,  of  its  chef-lieu,  who  coiuniuni- 
cates  with  the  sous-prffet ;  and  a  commune  bj 
a  mayor,  who  coramuoicates  with  the  0x0301  of 
his  chef-beu  de  canton. 

A  pr^fet,  then,  named  by  the  head  of  the 
state,  is  alone  charged  with  the  adtninistratiou 
of  the  department.  A  piefet  acts  and  decides 
alone,  or  in  prefectoral  council,  accordiog  to  oir- 
cumstaucea.  The  prefet,  admiitisteriug  his  de- 
partment quite  alone,  can  act  without  authority 
&om  others,  by  the  sole  authority  of  guardian- 
ship, aad  decide  witli  the  authority  of  command- 
ment ;  be  can  name,  institute,  or  reToke  certain 
functionaries,  or  proToke  a  decision  from  the 
goiemment.  Having  heard  his  counoil,  with 
whom  he  is  not  obliged  to  agree,  he  nuij  enact 
the  adjudication  of  public  works,  raads  of 
course  included.  In  the  pr^fets'  bareau:t  is 
transacted  the  business  of  the  service  of  tlie 
bridges  and  highways,  i.e.  of  the  two  first  classes 
of  roads,  the  imperial  and  the  departmeutal, 
together  with  the  placing  of  the  hurriferea  de 
d^el,  oT  thaw  barriers,  to  prevent  roads  from 
beliigr  biojLen  up  b;  heavy  vehicles  after  a  Isotl. 
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Uself. 

B;  the  law  of  tlu  6th  of  itgy,  1855,  the  am- 
cipal  body  of  eaoh  commane  ia  compoaed  of 
B  magar,  one  or  more  adjoints,  or  deputy- 
aajoa,  and  the  municipal  eouncilLora.  TIte 
mayor  and  his  adjoints  are  named  by  the  em- 
peror in  every  ohef-lieu  of  deoutinent,  of  arroo- 
dissement,  «iid  of  contoa,  ana  in  all  communes 
of  three  thouaand  inhabitants  and  upwards.  In 
other  commuBes  they  are  named  by  the  pr^Fet  in 
the  name  of  the  emperor.  They  must  be  twenly- 
fiTe  years  of  age,  and  inscribed  in  the  commune 
on  tne  roll  ol  one  of  the  four  direct  coatribo- 
tions  (Ijues).  The  adjoints,  like  the  mayor, 
may  he  selected  from  persons  who  are  nol 
members  of  the  municipal  oauncji.  The  mayor 
aad  his  adjoints  are  named  for  five  yean,  but  in 
realiw  hold  office  m  long  as  their  superiors  are 
satisfied  with  tliem.  Tliere  is  one  adjoint  in 
oaununes  of  two  thonsnnd  five  hundred  inha- 
itants  and  under;  two  in  thoae  with  popuW 
ioDs  ranging  from  two  tliousand  five  hundred 
3  t«n  thousand;  in  otlwn,  there  ia  an  addi- 
Loual  adjoint  for  every  additional  twenty  thou- 
sand iuhabitanta.  In  like  manner,  tlie  numbers 
of  the  municipal  councils  are  proportioned  to 
the  population.  A  more  complete  and  despotio 
system  of  centralisation  is  scarcely  oonoeivable. 

The  iGngUah  readv  will  be  amused  to  bear 
speak  of  these  mayors  of  little  villages ;  they  not 
un&equently  give  rise  to  amusemeDl  in  Franco. 
Numoroua  anecdotes,  liistorical  or  happily  ui- 
TBBted,  circulate  cespeoting  the  way  m  which 
they  discharge  their  duties.  One  mayor,  an  im- 
perfect adept  at  spelling,  having  to  liU  up  a 
statiatioal  table  inquiring  into  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  his  commune,  took  the  word  "Cr^tiua," 
idiots,  for  "  Cbr^tieus,"  Christians,  and  returned,  . 
"We  are  all  'Crilins.'except  a  couple  of  Jews." 
Another  nuyor,  of  a  mountain  commune,  who 
wae  also  his  own  sheplicrd,  and  who  followed 
his  flock  in  winter  down  to  the  plain,  was  ao- 
oustomed  to  leave  with  his  official  secretary 
tdank  legistera  of  births  and  deaths,  ready 
signed,  to  be  duly  filled  up  during  his  absence. 
But  mMors  aie  mortal  as  well  sa  tiieir  towns- 
men. He  feU  ill,  returned  straight  home,  and 
died.  He  was  entered  in  one  of  the  lilank 
registers,  with  liia  own  signature  attesting  the 
fact  of  his  own  decease. 

One  of  the  functioas  of  a  mayor  ie  the  gele- 
bration  of  civil  marrisgo  (India pruaable).  Some 
majors  speak  purer  paiois  tiian  ftench,  and  put 
the  needlul  queatiooB  it  might  be  tlius:  "I  sa', 
Bdly  Sutton,  dew  ;ew  raylly  mean  to  ha'  Sue 
Slumkins  fur  jar  wife  P  Xew  dew  7  Vurrj  walL 
Sue  Slumkins,  what  daw  fvio  »»'  p  Wull  yew 
ha'  Billy  Button  for  yar  'usband  'i"  The  sa- 
oramental  "  Yee"  from  the  parties  concerned 
covers  every  official  sin  of  mispronunciation. 

A  mayor  s  authorit;  over  his  roads  ia  iUo*- 
trated  by  the  leiaon  given  from  tlie  pulpit  by 
a  our^  LO  his  civil  superior.  "  My  hrelhreo, 
he  said,  adtiressins  his  cungregatioo,  "  oil  Mon- 
day, 'I'uBsday,  and  Wednesday  next,  there  will 
be  JOisilJier  niaas,  oalcohiam,  nor  prqyeis,  seung 
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thtt  ve  have  jmt  received  an  order  from  moii' 
sieur  (be  major  to  go  and  break  stoaes  on  the 
vioiiill  road,     Endeavonriiig  to  fnlG!  our  duties 
ai  citizens  to  the  utmost  of  our  abilitt,  I  and  mj 
TJcaire  intend  going  to  the  appointed  task  to- 
t    motroir ;  but,  muing  those  three  dijs,  neither 
I    baptisms,  funerals,  nor  marriages  can  be  cele- 
brated, sioce  -we  camiot  be  in  two  places   at 
once.    IF  an;  of  ;ou  Tall  sick  and  reijuire  to  be 
I    visited,  jou  must  get  a  written  permission  from 
monsienr  the  major,  aUoiring  us  to  absent  our- 

The  bold  innoratioii,  a  few  tears  since,  oF  a 
I  dog-tax  in  France,  puzzled  the  brains  of  manj  a 
!  maToi  and  his  adjoint.  The  several  categories 
I  of  fanpj  dogs,  sporting  dogs,  and  watch  i<^, 
I  led  them  into  a  wilderness  of  notes  and  qaeries. 
■  A  cnrioos  nrrCt^,  or  deeree,  the  anthenticitv  and 
reapOQsibilitj  of  which  rest  with  the  Abeille 
CaDchoise,  is  attributed  to  a  major  oF  Bcrri : 

"  We,  '  Mer'  (maire)  of  Q.,  considering  that 
grave  difficulties,  &a.  &c.,  decree  as  follows : 
The  three  first  dogs  which  aball  be  presented  as 
ftmej,  sporting,  and  wat«h  d(^,  shall  be  staffed 
and  preserved  in  the  arcbivea  of  the  '  mer  rit' 
(mairie)  for  comparison  with  all  other  dogs  that 
shall  be  lierca^r  preseuted.  Doga  of  either  sex 
not  corresponding  to  the  above  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  null  and  void,  and  rejected  as  such. 
When  such  difference  is  onlj  triSing,and  can  be 
removed  bj  clipping  the  ears  or  tai^  or  shearing 
the  coat,  it  shall  be  done  Forthwith,  willj-niUj. 
If  a  m^e  or  Temale  dog  quit  the  paternal  roof 
without  authorisation,  he  or  she  shall  be  arrested 
OS  a  TBcabond  and  suffer  tbe  penalties  of  the 
law.  The  proprietors  of  dogs  who  cannot  read 
are  reqnired  to  obtain  a  translation  of  these 
presents,  so  tl:at  nobodj  maj  pretend  ignorance 
of  them.  When  Pierre,  the  town  crier,  has 
mended  the  holes  in  his  drum,  be  ghaU  publish 
our  decree  throughout  the  streets  of  the  com- 
mune. Secret  article.  In  order  that  the  seve- 
ral classes  of  dogs  ma;  henceforward  remain 
distinct,  alliances  between  the  different  cate- 
gories are  hereby  strict!;  forbidden.  Done  at  ottr 
.'  Mer  rif  of  Q„  tbe  28th  of  September,  1856." 
In  short,  Couotry  majon  are  the  acknowledged 
heirs-at-law  of  all  the  unclaimed  stupidities 
and  absurd  blunders  that  go  wandering  about 
a  country  in  search  oF  owners. 
however,  does  not  esciude  cunninjr : 
A  few  years  ngo,  the  Correctional  Chamber  of 
the  Imperial  Court  of  Pan  condei 
mayor  of  a  commune  in  tbe  d^partement  des 
Landea  to  the  restitution  of  about  eight;  t 
of  land,  which  he  bad  taken  to  himaeU  to 
pmadioe  of  the  commune. 

itoads  have  also  their  hierarch; ;  there  are  Qve 
sorts  and  conditions  of  roads.  The  five  French 
territorial  ratiks— namel;,  the  Empire,  tbe  De- 
partments, the  ArroudiKSementa,  the  Cantons, 
and  the  Communes,  lieve  each  a  class  of  roads 
correspondius  lo  llicm— osmelj,  Imperialroads, 
Departmentu  roads,  Vicinal  roads  of  Qrand 
Commnnication,  and  Vicinal  roads  of  Mean 
Communication,  and  Vicinal  rxwds  of  SaaH 
C«nununication.    These  roads 


according  to  their  class,  on  a  complete  map  of  |' 
France  or  of  an;  department.     Thus,  the  n>ad    ' ' 
from  Paris  to  Calais  is  the  Imperial  niad  (Bortte)    I ' 
No.  I ;  the  road  from  Calais  to   Marquise,  vri 
Guines,  is  the   Departmental  road  No.  3;  the 
road  from  Amiens  to  Arras,  vi&  Pas,  is  the  Vi- 
cinal road   of  Grande  Ckimmunication   No-    2. 
tbe  rank  of  tbe  road,  so  is  its  stated 
width.  Roads  of  the  two  first  classes  are  planted 
oneach  side  with  trees;  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
elms,  warning  eiamples  oF  bad  arooricultnre. 

In  an  administrative  point  of  view,   Public    , 
Works  (Ponts  et  ChansMes)  include  chemins     , 
ricinaux,  departmental  roada,  strategetic  roads,      ' 
and  imperial  roads.     But  France   being  an  es- 
sentially agricoltural  country,  in  which  property    ' 
is  ver;  much  subdivided,  and  the  country  po- 
pulation scattered,  the  cfaemins  vicinanx  and     \ 
other   rontes    are  of   the  utmost   importaDce. 
'liiey  are  conseqnentl;  taken  under  adjuinistra- 
tive   protection.       Lit   August,  the   emperor      ' 
allotted  twenty-five  million    Francs  (one  mil- 
lion sterling)  For  the  completion  of  deainble     '| 
vicinal  roads.  '' 

The  title  Chemin  is  appropnated  to  second-      i 
rate  roads,  which  are  not  classed  either  aa  im-      : 

erial  or  departmental  roads ;  and  in  order  to  I 
styled  vicinal,  a  chemin  must  have  been  .] 
legally  recognised.  Vicinal  roads  ma^  be  de-  ' 
~' — -|  of   "grande   communication,"  in  which 

they  generally  receive  subventions  fnaa     i 
the  funds  oF  the  department.    It  is  only  ex- 
ceptionally that  this  pecuniaiy  Favour  is  accorded 
to  roads  of  inferior  rank.    Departmental  roads    ' 
owe  their  origin  to  an  imperial  decree  oF  De- 
cember 16,  lall,  which  considered  them  as  a    !< 
dismemberment  From  the  imperial  roads  of  tJie     >i 
third  class,  and  so  exonerated  the  treasury  from    .[ 
the  expense  of  constructing  and  maintaining    I 
such  roads.  i| 

Tbe  epithet  "  imperial"  is  confined  to  roads    ': 
.lich  are  maintained  exclusively  at  the  expense     | 
oF  tbe  state,  after  being  so  classified  by  a  lav    1. 
or  ordonnance  of  tbe  sovereign.     From  time  to     M 
time  it  happens  that  tbe  increased  develo^imcnt 
of  old  established  interests,  or  the  creation  of 
new  ones — whether  political,  commercial,  or  ad- 
ministrative— will  confer  on  a  departmental  road 
such  a  character  of  general  and  extensive  utility 
OS  to  promote  itfrom  its  former  rank  tochumthe 
title  and  funds  allotted  to  imperial  higiiwajs. 

Strategetic  roads,  as  their  name  implies,  are 
the  means  of  military  operations  rather  than 
aids  to  public  couvemence.  In  1S33,  a  special 
credit  oi  twelve  millions  of  francs  waa  placed  at 


the  western  departments  (in  La  Vcnd^  Ac.), 
which  has  since  been  increased  by  several  anp- 
plemeufal  credits. 

The  Service  Vicinal,  or  maintenance  of  the 
roads  inFerior  to  those  of  the  two  first  classes, 
is  entrusted  to  a  special  set  of  individuals  called 
Agents- Voyers,  thus  organised ;  There  is  au 
A)(ent-Voyer-in-Chief,  resident  in  the  chef-lien 
of  the  department ;  there  is  a  Principal  Agent- 
Voyer,  resident  in  each  chet-liea  of  imoudisse- 
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ment;  there  are  Affonts-Vojers  of  "cireoo. 
scriptiona,"  or  districts ;  futd,  Ustl;,  tlierc  arc 
SupenmmeraryAgenta-Vojers.  All  tlieae  gentle. 
men  are  ready  and  anxious  to  receive  promo- 
tion whioh  ahalt  tranafer  them  to  firat-claaa 
roada.  Being  goTomment  oQicials,  tliey  a 
distinguished  bj  gold  lace  in  their  official  cap. 

Without  anj  tliought  of  imitating  tlie  intense 
centralisatioQ  which  eiiata  in  France,  aonie  bold 
H -P.  might  Gurelj  make  an  effort,  to  get  rid  of 
I'orapikeB  bj  concocting  a  bill  fur  the  clasai 
fication  of  our  roads  aa  national,  couatr,  am. 
union  roods.  A  readj  objection  to  the  justice 
of  such  a  system  has  more  plansibilitj  than 
reolltj  to  back  it.  In  France,  although  nohod; 
pays  turnpikes,  eveirbodj  paja  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  roads,  both  by  direct  and  indirect 
taxation.  That  is  to  sav,  maoj  people  pay  for 
what  they  nerer  use.  Thej  may  neither  ride, 
nor  drive,  nor  cart  merchaniiise  to  and  fro,  nor 
even  take  their  walka  abroad;  yet  they  con- 
tribute to  road  making  and  mendin;;.  In  Eng- 
land, those  who  make  use  of  and  tiaveton  roads 
{Miy  a  special  toll  for  that  privilege,  iviiich  looit 
excessively  fair  and  equitable. 

But  are  the  people  who  travel  on  roads  the 
only  penons  who  profit  by  them?  Do  not  the 
sedentary  shopkeeper  and  the  whole  j^eneral 
population  benefit  by  increuaed  facilitiea  of 
transport,  as  well  as  the  carter,  the  cammercial 
traveller,  and  the  tourist  ?  Is  no  one,  bcaides 
the  passengers,  the  better  for  a  railway  from 
town  to  town?  Are  landsmen  utterly  indifferent 
to  the  goings  and  comings  of  aleani-packeta  and 
merobant-veasela? 

THE  BEST  HOUSE  OF  COJIEECTIOH. 

The  reader  will  have  the  kindness,  I  hope,  to 
imagine  that  he  is  standing  with  me  in  front  of 
a  very  dingy  and  tmculent-Tooking  puhlic-house, 
in  a  neighbourbood  which  I  will  not  specially 
indicate,  further  than  by  saying  that  it  contains 
within  its  precincts  a  laree  barrack  capable  of 
holding  a  thousand  or  so  of  troops. 

Kow  this  public  is  as  far  removed  from  being 
one  of  those  snugly  convivial  spots  which, 
Uiongh  they  boast  little  grandeur  of  aspect,  are 
desperately  alluring  by  reason  of  their  look  of 
totid  comfort  and  a  certain  tu^eation  of  smug- 
gled Holhmds  which  sits  pleasantly  upon  them 
— it  is  aa  far  removed  From  any  kindred  with 
that  kind  of  tavern  as  it  is  from  the  gilded  and 
Uaiing  splendour  of  the  re[;ukr  gin  palace. 
It  is  new  witiiout  being  clean,  it  is  rickety 
wUhout  the  eicuse  of  antiquity.  It  has  got 
down  below  the  level  of  the  pavement,  lis  one 
window  is  low  and  small,  and  it  is  screened 
more  than  half  way  up  wiih  a  wire-blind  which 
is  frouay  and  omumeuted  with  more  than  one 
bulging  ragged  liole,  througii  which,  if  you 
wished  anytlnag  so  frantic,  you  might  look  into 
the  room  within,  which  llie  wire-bliod  is  in- 
tended to  shut  out  from  the  public  gaze.  The 
window  is  long  horizontally,  but  of  little  height, 
and  appears  to  be  much  agucezed  from  above 
by  the  sapeiiuoumbent  weight  of  the  house.    lu 


fact,  the  goings  on  in  the  lower  regions  of  this 
establishment  seem  to  have  playM  the  deuce 
with  its  constitution,  and  the  upper  parts  are 
propped  with  timbers  that  extend  to  the  gutter. 
A  sin^e  gna  jei  burns  in  the  window,  and  ou 
tiie  top  of  the  wire-blind  a  green  and  gold  An- 
nouncement of  ginger-beer  and  another  of 
lemonade  deceive  ttie  passenger  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  beverages  sold  wilhui,  Tlic  bodies  of 
several  flies  dead  of  delirium  tremens  encumber 
the  window-sills. 

is  we  push  open  tjie  door  of  this  blest  abode, 

_  at  once,  and  witiiout  wnrninfr,  plunge  down 
two  or  three  steps.  Tliey  are  found  tone  tcrj 
useful  to  the  business,  as  inebriated  gentlemen 
outside,  in  a  etato  of  indecision  as  to  wlietlicr 
they  will  enter  or  not,  are  snvcd  the  trouble  of 
arguing  ont  the  question  by  tumbling  down 
them,  while  inebriated  gentlemen  inside  find  it 
so  difficult  to  tumble  up  them,  that  they  remain 
where  they  are,  and  naturally  call  for  aometliing 
for  the  good  of  the  house, 
iw,  just  as  it  will  happen  that  some 
battered,  noseless,  limbless  doll  will  he  the 
favourite  of  a  nursery,  while  the  clean  gaily- 
dressed  waien  beauty  is  neclected  and  nncared 
Tor,  so  it  is  the  case,  curiously  enough,  that  this 
hideous  and  unattractive  public  is  quite  a  po- 
pular one,  and  mucli  more  frequented  than  many 
snug  and  splendid  taverns  in  tlie  same  neigh- 
bourhood. The  dark  cavcrn-likc  interior  of  that 
puhlic-house  is.  indeed,  never  empty.  Bad  as 
the  outside  of  the  edifice  is,  it  is  ^ct  far  better 
than  the  inaide.  The  bar  is  nn  untidy  bar,  which 
is  really  an  unusual  thing.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  beer-liandlea  in  rows  as  usual,  that  there  ate 
Abemetliy  biscuits  in  a  dingy  basket,  that  there 
plenty  of  pipes,  imd  piles  oF  change  in 
leia  standing  ou  shelves  remote  from  the 
puUic  grasp.  'Xliese  things  there  are,  and  there 
are  beer-barrels,  and  boltles,  and  glasses,  and 
pewter  measures  in  abuudance>  Still,  it  is  not  a 
convivial  bar.  There  are  no  swinging  brightly- 
painted  casks  with  German-silver  laps,  and 
mysterious  hints  about  spruce  inscribed  upon 
them.  If  tliere  ore  bottles  of  ginger  brandy, 
or  gin  end  cloves,  or  appetising  bitt«ra  on  those 
ilielves,  they  are  plaiu  and  anlabclledi  the 
British  brandy  does  not  comfort  one  by  at  any 
rate  sayuig  that  it  is  cognac,  and  screening  itself 
behind  on  ensign  showing  a  purple  bunch  of 
grapes  with  green  leaves,  nor  is  there  a  word 
about  Qleiilivat  or  Mountain  Uew  on  the  vessel 
which  holds  the  Irish  irliisky.  There  are  no 
pork.pies    under   glasa   on   the   counter,    and 

reu  the  pipes  are  not  sealing-waxed,  lest  the 

hit  of  colour"  shonld  look  too  clieery.  There 
is  a  door  on  each  si^e  of  the  bar,  one  leading  to 
a  "good"  diaap  "  skitlle-gronnd,"  and  the  other 
to  the  steep  staircase  which  communicates  with 
the  upper  regions.  Inside  the  bur  is  a  small  in- 
accessible room,  tenanted  by  the  landlord :   a 

iddle-aged  man  with  a  pale  face,  that  tells  of 

deeds  of  violence,  and  of  noisome  au-,  and  late 

hours.     There  is  nUo  an  old  woman,  and  there 

atont  morose  youth,  who  works  the  beer- 
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As  lo  the  companj  sitting  ronnd  on  the 
dark  grimy  benches  against  tlie  wall,  or  teaning 
beariFj  ai^inst  the  counter,  or  holding  on  tipsil; 
bj  its  feluffs  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment, 
it  is  abundant  if  not  select,  noisj  if  not  joTons. 
It  consists  principally,  in  cooseqaence  of  our 
being  so  near  the  barracka,  of  soldiers.  There 
are  of  course  representatives  of  other  callings, 
two  or  three  thieres,  and  somchangeis-on  about 
the  pedestrian  and  pugilistic  circles.  This  part 
of  the  assemblage  for  the  most  part  wears  its 
trousers  inordinately  tight,  its  chest  dispropor- 
tionately heavy  for  its  legs,  the  bock  of  its 
neck  rerjj  large  and  ponderous,  its  nose  con- 
siderably indented  in  tlie  middle,  and  altogether 
presents  a  combination  of  strength  with  pallor 
which  has  somethiug  □□natural  and  Diihallowed 
in  its  look. 

The  ladies  of  this  society  are  perhaps  some- 
what Ifss  femiDine  in  their  manners  ana  ^P^ar- 
■ncc  (ban  fastidious  persona  might  wisli.  They 
ere  apt  to  be  well  favoured  with  bone  and 
muscle,  to  wear  a  shaw!  pinned  tightly  ronnd 
them,  leavia;;  the  anns  free  for  pugilistic  and 
clawing  encounters.  They  are  also  given  to  the 
wearing  of  lace-up  boots  of  considerable  weight 
and  lliickness,  and  are  in  the  habit  oF  dispensing 
with  the  nse  of  bonnetj,  and  all  other  bo»d- 
eoverings  with  the  exception  of  grease. 

It  is  ereninff,  and  the  heat,  fbuiness,  and 
uproar  of  this  case  tavern  are  at  their  worst. 
Everybody  is  more  or  less  drank.  The  soldiers, 
liowever,  representing  tlie  "more"  and  the 
thieves  the  "  less."  In  a  comer  of  the  bar  a 
couple  of  Jews  are  trying  to  sell  a  concertina  Ui 
a  gentleman  who,  wearing  tronsers  that  are 
tight  where  they  ought  to  be  loose  and  loose 
wTiere  Ihey  ought  to  be  tight,  havinf^  a  olaap- 
knife  suspended  by  cordage  to  iiis  waistband,  a 
glazed  hat  stuck  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and 
a  very  large  turnover  ahirt-colUr,  may  safely 
be  set  dow[i  Bs  a  representative  of  the  royal 
nav^ — for  we  are  in  a  marine  as  well  as  a 
milttar][  neiglibourhood.  The  notes  of  the 
concertina,  wliicb  are  of  a  rather  thin  and  reedy 
quality,  make  a  pretty  accom]>iiuinient  to  the 
fervid  eloquence  wi Hi  which  the  Hebrew  ceutle- 
meti  ui^e  its  purchase,  ending  in  the  usual  way, 
however,  by  intimating  tliat  on  the  whole  they 
would  rather  not  sell, 

"  Veil,  it  don't  matter — I  don't  vant  to  sell 
it,  I've  only  got  to  take  it  to  vun  of  the  firsU 
rMe  music  shops  nt  the  vest  end  of  London  to 
gel  twice  the  money." 

Tlie  hsf^ling  which  attends  tliis  musical 
transaction,  and  the  motiotimous  growling  of  an 
intoxicated  knife-grinder  who  is  telling  along 
story  all  about  himself,  about  what  "  he  said," 
and  what  "the  otlier  party  said,"  and  what  he 
replied  in  return — tliese  are  almost  the  only 
peaceable  sounds  that  arc  lo  be  hoard.  Bvery- 
oody  is  quarrelling  and  boasting.  "I'd  Qglii 
'ini  for  a  pcniiy-louf."  "  I'm  a  aporting  man  all 
over,  and  you  re  not."  "  Wiio  says  1^  not  t" 
"  Why,  I  say  it."  "Oh,  yo»  say  it."  "  Here's 
Jim,  now  Jim's  a  sporlsmaH  every  hiiicli — I 
npiii^id  lo  'iui."    "  Cume  awuj.  Bob,  you've  'ad 


enongL"  "No,  I  'aven't."  "Come  awsj,  I 
tell  jou."  "Shan't."  "Ugh,  you  brute — 
strike  at  a  woman."  "Slriu,  m,  and  ao  I  ' 
will,  what  d'ye  come  'ere  for,  arter  me?  I'll  ' 
strike — ril  00  for  yer  too,  one  of  these  days." 
"  Well,  come  away  then,  now."  "  No,  1  shan't." 
And  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  bubbab  mads  by  the 
minor  performers  in  this  wretdied  scene,  a  special 
storm  ia  one  partionlar  part  of  tbe  room  is 
gatjiering  force  to  such  an  extent  tiiat  its  up- 
roar soon  drowna  all  competition. 

It  lias  its  origin,  as  other  great  things  hare 
had  timeout  ofmind,  inaverjamaU  maiter.  A 
pint  of  beer  is  the  point  at  issue,  and  the  dis> 
pntants  we,  the  stout  and  BuUcn  youth  who  worka 
the  beer-handles,  and  a  soldier  whose  disordered 
dress,  uncovered  bead,  and  distorted  features^ 
show  him  to  be  considerably  the  worse  fur  liquor. 
The  quarrel,  after  passing  throogh  tiie  vsrious 
stages  incidental  to  suoh  pnmiits,  is  not  long  in 
reaching  the  inevitable  crisis,  and  presenlly  the 
soldier  has  managed  to  undo  his  belt  and  lias 
struck  the  pottwy  wilh  it,  violently,  across  the 
head.  The  Ijar-woman,  who  is  akin  to  the  lad, 
rushes  to  the  rescue,  and  is  in  torn  belted.  The 
landlord  in  an  instant  rashes  out  of  his  secret 
Uir,  dives  under  the  counter,  and  Bies  at  llie 
soldier,  forcing  him  towards  the  door.  At  this, 
other  soldiers  present  interpose,  and  it  is  not 
long  before — what  with  new  belligerents,  and 
what  with  fuddled  paciGoaton— Uie  whole  ei 


pany  is  somehow  or  other  mixed  up  in  the  figfal 

' '       iglh  the  noise  is  bo  great  that  it  reacne 

irld  outside,  the  police  are  brought 


scene  of  action,  and  after  infinite  diSicultie! 
capturing  thein,  after  more  fighting  and  swear- 
ing, after  screamin;;  and  clawing  oT  women,  and 
every  oilier  pandenionial  oiroamstance  tliat  can 
add  to  the  horror  of  the  scene,  a  couple  of  sol- 
diers are  bornsoffto  tbeatationtobelockedup, 
and  the  potboy  is  cairicd  to  a  neigbbouriog 
ciiemist,  to  have  hii  broken  head  doclored- 

Lelr  us  now  turn  to  a  different  picture  alto- 
gether. The  reader,  who  has  beau  led  into 
such  very  bad  company,  ahall  now  have  his 
reward.  He  has  been  tuken  to  a  place  that  ia 
dirty,  dark,  airiess,  and  where  there  aro  no 
amusements  provided,  but  quarrelling  and  get- 
ting drunk — neither  of  thsni  very  didightful  oc- 
cupations; he  shall  now  be  taken  to  a  plaoe 
that  is  clean,  hrillianlty  iiglited,  airy,  and  where 
there  are  so  many  amusements  and  pastimes 
provided,  that  thb  only  difhcully  is  to  ohoote 
which  you  will  engage  in  first. 

We  have  seen  tliat  the  first  house  of  ente- 
tainment  wltbsihich  wehadtodo  was  a  rickety, 
tumble-down  looking  structure  wilh  a  slonohuig 
appearance,  which  made  it  look  as  if  it  was 
ashamed  of  itself— as  it  had  good  cause  to  be. 
The  second  house  of  entertumnejit  before  which 
we  are  now  standing,  is  a  large  handsome, 
bright-looking  building,  which  stands  boldly 
forth,  conscious  of  having  nothing  to  hide,  and 
not  hiving  tlie  remotest  oanse  to  be  ashanied  ot 
anything  about  it.  It  ia  faced  with  while  brick 
end  stone,  liaa  plenty  of  windows,  and  is  alto- 
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getlier  so  itttnkctiTe-lookin^,  tliftt  «e  will  lose 
no  time  outside,  but  get  to  its  interior  u  Boon  as 
possible. 

"  What  s  delightful  |>iaoe !"  This  ie  the  first 
eoroment  whioli  forces  its  way  to  ono's  lips  on 
euteriDR.  It  is  impossihle  to  say  anything  elw, 
irhcn  Tou  bare  got  fairlj  inaido  and  beguo  to 
look  ftoout  yon. 

Talk  about  oomforlable-lookine  bars — what  a 
bar  tliis  is  1  How  lai^,  how  light,  how  richly 
proTiiied  witli  good  things,  with  four  mighty 

Cercolatora  full  of  tea  and  coffer,  kept  boilinj; 
Ot  by  convivial  gas  jela,  which  irritate  tlie 
drinks  withm  to  madnets,  end  send  them  out 
when  the  taps  are  turned  in  a  Btate  of  soaldint 
fnrr,  wonderfully  aatiifaotory  on  a  wiiil«r^ 
night.  Here,  too,  are  hot  pica,  cold  meat, 
bread,  butter,  cheeM,  pipes,  toliacao,  all  at 
the  lowest  possible  price,  and  of  tlie  best 
possible  qoalitj.  What  a  bar!  I  deolare  I 
should  like  to  have  all  these  refrealinients  at 
onoe — H  hot  pie,  a  slice  of  streaky  beef,  a  cup  of 
ooffee,  a  cnp  of  lea,  and  a  pipe ;  it  is  impossible 
to  say  to  which  you  would  pve  ttie  preference. 
But,  will  the  consumer  of  these  luxuries  have 
to  partake  of  them  standing  at  the  bar-windows, 
as  m  a  publie-houae  F  Hot  a  bit  of  it.  Here,  on 
each  side  of  the  bar,  and  commiuiicating  with  it, 
within  actual  ear-shot  of  the  hissing  percoU- 
tore,  and  nose-shot  (if  T  mar  be  allowed  the  ei- 
nression)  of  the  hot  pies— here  are  two  lai^, 
lofty,  brighulooking  oofTea-roams,  with  pleniy 
of  tables  un  whic)i  to  place  these  delicacies,  and 
seats  on  which  to  repOM  while  oonsQming  tbem. 
As  to  amuaemenls,  in  one  of  the  cofTae- 
nomi  there  are  three  baffatelte-boards— glorious 
l^me,  ouDceming  which  authorities  an  of  ditided 
Opinion  es  to  whetlier  it  ia  played  best  with 
the  eyes  closed  or  open— a»d  Oermaa  billiaids ; 
while  in  the  other  there  are  convenienoet  for 
chess,  draughts,  hackgamnmn,  and  the  quieter 
occupntion  of  reading  the  newspapers  and  pe- 
;i     riodicals. 

|l        Bat  we  have  not  half  done  with  the  list  of 

||     amaMments  yet.    If  t^re  i»  one  diversion  more 

|l    caOcnlatad  to  give  a  mau  an   appetite  for  his 

meat-pie  thau  another,  that  diversion  is  to  be 

li    found  in  the  game  of  Amcricau  botvU.    Cod- 

'i     sected  with  the  building  whoae  mn-its  we  are 

r]    oonaidering  is  a  spacious  bowling  saloon,  and 

i      close  beside  it  there  are  soma  famous  skittle- 

ll     alien,  which  are  well  covered,  dry,  and  ligfaled 

l'    with  gaa  in  the  most  brilliant  manner.  For  day- 

jl    lightamusementtherearetwofiTes-ooarts,  wliioh 

I     nudu  your  hands  tingle  merely  to  look  at  them. 

ll        So  much  for  Uie  attraotioa  on  and  round 

I!    about  the  ground  floor  of  the  building  which 

'i     we  are  eiploriog.     We  have  not  done  with  its 

resonrces  yet.     Choosing    one  of  two  spiral 

■tone  Gturcasea  which  lead  from  the  ground  to 

the  first  floor,  we  asoend  into  two  spacious  and 

delightful   rooms.     Doe   of  them   is  a  library, 

which  will  coutain  some  ten  thousand  volumes  i 

tbe  otlKT,  i*  a  sort  of  hall,  in  which  concerts, 

leotuns,  private  theatricals,  or  any  other  kind 

of  eiiicrtainnent,  can  take  ulace.    Tlie^e  two 

looms  are  go  well  contnvea,  that  for  any  of 


these  purposes  they  cau  easily  he  coBTerted  ir 

one,  and  the  space  in  each  added  to  tlie  other. 

Both  apartments  an  light  and  airy,  prettily  de- 


oorated  and  eminently  ciieerful  and  gay. 
gas-iigbts  are  the  prettiest  conceivable,  bei 


The 


the  form  of  tive-pomtedstars  suspended  from  the 

The  buildic);  which  contains  all  these  attrac- 
tions communicates  on  one  side  with  t'.ie  streets 
of  Chatham,  and  on  the  other  with  the  yard 
oF  the  line  barracks.  For  this  is  no  otiici* 
than  an  institute  or  alub  exclusively  intended 
for  the  use  of  soldiers,  and  is  intended  to  with- 
draw them  from  such  scenes  aa  that  described 
at  the  commence  incut  of  tliis  paper. 

A  subicription  of  one  penny  weekly,  entitles 
the  soldier  to  all  the  sdtantages  of  this  delighU 
fulplaoe  of  recreation. 

Here,  then,  is  the  rival  house  of  entcttain- 
menl — the  opposition  ahop — to  that  which  we 
first  oonsidered.  This  is  the  true  way  to  look  at 
it,  and  this  ii  the  way  in  which  tlie  subject  has 
betn  considered  by  thoie  who  have  been  at  the 
pains  to  set  this  rival  concern  "  a-goiuK."  Those 
who  have  bwa  busy  in  this  matter  have  beeu 
engaged  in  a  great  and  good  work,  and  thej 
have  brought  both  judgment  and  common  se 

to  bear  upon  their  undertaking.    It    is    

enough  to  tell  men  with  abnoaaut  leisnre  of 
necessity  on  their  hands  and  nothing  with  which 
to  occupy  it — it  is  not  enough  to  tell  them  to 
keep  away  from  the  only  place  of  entertain- 
ment they  know  of — the  public-honse.  When 
jOD  tell  men  to  keep  out  of  the  tavern,  yon 
doubtless  do  part  of  voor  dnty — you  give  them 
advice  whiob  is  perfectlv  juiliaioiis,  and  which 
they  will  do  well  to  follow.  But  you  must 
do  more  than  this.  Yon  must  give  Uiem  sc 
other  bonse  of  entn'tunment  to  go  to,  and  if 
you  ean  show — as  you  certainly  can — that  the 
attractions  which  dcMucberf  hesto  ofier,  are  in 
no  sort  comnai-able  in  point  of  actual  enjoyment 
to  those  which  virtnc  can  provide,  you  have 
tlien,  iudeed,donegrBataervicfl  in aGrsat  Cause. 
You  have  snatclied  a  garland  from  the  temple  of 
vice  and  laid  it  oa  a  shrine  wliich  we  are  apt  to 
deoorate  with  cold  and  unattraotive  offerings 

And  it  must  beremembered  that  it  is  the  nra_ 
ticc  of  vice  to  decorate  her  temples  ordinarily  in 
the  gayest  and  most  alluring  fashion.  TheAival, 
whose  picture  we  fiiat  examined,  is  not  the  only 
one  we  have  to  contend  e^tuusC.  In  moat  large 
towuB,  and  in  London  more  especially,  there  are 
some  honses  of  entertainment  which  are  aa 
90  bright  and  splendid  a  scale  that  tbey  have 
even  come  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  palaces. 
With  these  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into  compe- 
tiiioR,  and  I  see  no  letMn  whatever  why  this 
Soldiers'  Institute — properiy  managed— should 
have  any  canse  to  tear  the  mast  brilliantly- 
lighted  giu-palace  in  Qreat  Britain. 

I  would  eod  this  brief  aketoli  of  aa  excellent 
institution  with  one  or  two  suggeatiODs.  In 
the  firsL  place,  then,  would  it  not  be  bettor  to 
call  this  establishment  a  Soldiers'  Cliii  insti 
uf  a  Soldiers'  IiuiUtUa,    T\ua  last  word  has  a 
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Tery  disconragiDjf  sound.  One  would  think  it 
iadicated  an  aa^lam  of  some  kind,  or  at  anj 
riile  a  place  for  lostraction  and  lecturing  raf  her 
tliLin  recreation  and  enjojmeDt.  Tliere  is  a 
patronising  tone  about  the  word,  too,  which  iB 
not  lilielj  to  add  to  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking. Tbat  patronising  tone  militates  against 
half  our  .'cliemes  for  benefitiDB  tliose  in  a  lower 
social  gniiJs  than  ourselves.  It  is  too  much  onr 
practice  to  treat  the  lower  classes  like  children, 
and  to  Bland  b;  and  spoil  the  recreation  we  pro- 
vide for  them:  just  as  the  teacher  spoils  the  fun 
of  ttie  Sitndaj -school  treat  bj  superintendiDg  it 
vith  a  desperate  philanthropy,  wbicli  cliills  tlie 
joy  of  those  towards  whom  it  is  exercised,  to 
freezing-point. 

I  would  call  this  club,  then,  by  the  right 
name,  and  I  would  let  its  members  alone— as 
much  as  might  consist  with  order—just  as  we 
ourselves  are  let  alone  in  our  own  clubs.  Every- 
thing should  be  done  to  make  the  men  feel  at 
home,  to  make  them  feel  that  they  have  a  right 
to  the  place,  and  pay  their  way,  and  are  wel- 

And  here  arises  another  question  of  very 
great  importance — the  supply  or  non-supplj 
of  beer.  For  my  part,  I  am  altogether  in 
favour  of  its  introduction.  Let  it  be  &irlj 
brouglit  into  competition  with  the  coffee  and 
tea :  not  banished  as  a  dangerous  rival,  whose 
fascinations  are  to  he  feared.  Let  it  be  there ; 
and  many  a  man  who  would  long  for  it  if  with- 
held, would,  very  likely,  when  he  knew  he 
could  get  it  if  he  chose,  as  often  take  a  cup 
of  tea  or  coffee  as  a  mug  of  beer.  Banish 
restrictions  as  much  as  may  be — show  the  men 
that  you  trust  them- tell  them  to  keep  order 
in  lAu  club,  just  as  the  officers  do  in  lAeiit. 
Treat  them  in  this  way,  and  the  experiment 
will  be  a  triumpliant  success;  whereas  if  youload 
Ihem  with  restrictions,  and  insist  on  tbeir  en- 
joying themselves  in  your  way  instead  of  tbeir 
way,  you  will  oppose  to  the  Bacchante  whom 
we  are  tryinif  to  cut  out,  a  lady  so  demure  and 
chill,  tbat  she  will  withdraw  but  few  admirers 
from  her  good-for-nothing  rival 


A  SONO  of  the  hour,  now  in  couiae  of  being 
iDDg  and  whistled  in  every  street,  the  other 
day  reminded  the  writer  of  these  words — as 


United  St«tcs,  entitkd  American  Nates,  was 
published  by  "  a  Young  Manfrom  the  Country," 
who  had  Just  seen  and  left  it. 

This  Young  Man  from  the  Country  fell  into  a 
deal  of  trouble,  tay  reason  of  having  tuken  the 
liberty  to  believe  that  he  perceived  in  America 
downward  popular  tendencies  for  which  his 
young  enthusiasm  had  been  anything  but  pre- 
pared. It  was  in  vain  for  the  Young  Man  to 
offer  inestenuationof  his  belief  that  noscran^r 
could  luve  set  foot  on  those  shores  vilh  a  feeling 


of  livelier  interest  in  the  country,  and  strOBger 
faith  in  it,  than  he.  Those  were  the  daj«  when 
the  Tories  liad  made  their  Aslibnrton  Ttettj, 
and  when  Whi^  and  Radiciiis  most  have  no 
theory  disturbed.     All  three  parties  waylaid  and 

luled  the  Young  Man  from  the  Country,  and 

owed  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  coontir. 

As  the  Yonn"  Man  from  tne  Country  had  oo- 
servcd  in  the  Preface  to  bis  Uttle  book,  that  he 
"  could  bide  his  time,"  lie  took  nil  this  in  silent 
part  for  eight  years.  Publishing  then,  a  cheap 
edition  of  his  book,  he  made  nostrouger  protest 
than  the  foliowing: 

"  My  readers  have  opportunities  of  jnd^ng 
for  theroselvcs  whether  the  influences  and  ten- 
dencies which  I  distmsted  in  America,  have  any 
existence  but  in  my  imagination.  They  can  ex- 
amine for  themselves  whether  there  has  been 
anything  in  the  public  career  of  tliat  country 
during  these  past  eight  years,  or  whether  there 
is  anything  in  its  present  position,  at  home  or 
abroad,  which  suggests  that  those  influences 
and  tendencies  really  do  exist.  As  they  find 
the  fact,  they  will  judge  me.  If  thej  discern 
any  evidences  of  wroug-going,  iu  any  cUrection 
that  I  linve  indicated,  they  will  acknowledga 
that  I  had  reason  in  what  I  wrote.  If  tbej 
discern  no  such  thing,  they  will  consider  me 
altogether  mistaken.  I  have  nothing  to  defend, 
or  to  ciiilain  away.  The  truth  is  the  truth ; 
and  neitner  childish  absurdities,  nor  unscru- 
pulous contradictions,  can  make  it  otberwUe. 
The  eartli  would  still  move  round  the  sun, 
though  tbe  whole  CathoUc  Church  said  No." 


it  may,  now  at  kst,  be  simply  just  towards 
Young  Man  from  the  Country,  t«  compare  what 
he  originally  wrote,  with  recent  events  and  their 

E'  in  motive  powers.     Treating  of  the  Uoose  of 
presentatives  at  Washington,  he  wrote  thua: 

"Did  I  reooenise  in  this  assembly,  a  body  of 
men,  who,  app^ing  themselves  in  a  new  world 
to  correct  some  of  the  falsehood*  and  vices  ot 
the  old,  puriGed  the  avenues  to  Public  Life, 
paved  tlie  dirty  ways  to  Pbce  and  Power,  debated 
and  made  laws  for  the  Common  Good,  and  had 
no  party  bnt  their  Country  F 

"  I  saw  in  them,  the  wheels  that  move  Om 
meanest  perversion  of  virtuous  Political  Ma- 
chinery that  tlie  worst  tools  ever  wrought. 
Despicable  trickery  at  elections  ;  under-handed 
tamperingswithpuolicofficers;  cowardlyattt^ 
upon  opponents,  with  scnnilous  newspanersfor 
shields,  and  hired  pens  for  daggers;  snanerol 
tnicklings  to  mercenary  knaves,  whose  otaim  to 
be  considered,  is,  that  every  day  and  week  they 
sow  new  crops  of  ruin  witli  tlieir  venal  types, 
which  are  the  dragon's  teeth  of  yore,  in  eteiy- 
thlng  but  sharpness ;  aidings  and  ^ttii^  of 
every  bad  inclination  in  the  popular  mindC  and 
artful  suppressions  of  all  its  good  inBuencea: 
such  things  as  these,  and  in  a  word.  Dishonest 
Faction  in  its  most  depraved  and  most  unbluah- 
iog  form,  stared  out  from  every  corner  of  the 
crowded  halL 
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"  Did  I  see  among  them,  the  intelligence  uid 
refiuement :  the  true,  bouest,  patriotic  heart  of 
America?  Here  and  there,  were  drops  of  its 
blood  and  life,  but  thej  acarcel;  coloured  the 
Btream  of  despente  sdventniero  which  sets  tliat 
vtij  for  profit  and  for  pay.  It  la  the  game  of 
tbeae  men,  and  of  tbeir  profligate  oreaoa,  to 
make  the  strife  of  politics  bo  fierce  ana  bcutal, 
and  so  destractiTe  of  all  celf-respcct  in  worthy 
men,  that  sensitive  and  delicate-minded  penona 
shall  be  kept  aloof,  and  thej,  and  each  as  thej, 
he  left  to  battle  out  their  selfish  views  un- 
checked. And  thus  this  iowest  of  all  scrambling 
fights  goes  on,  and  they  who  iu  other  countries 
would,  from  tiieir  intcliigeDce  and  station,  most 
aspire  to  make  the  laws,  do  here  recoil  the 
farthest  from  that  degradation. 

"  That  there  are,  among  the  repteaentatives 
of  the  people  in  both  Houses,  and  among  ail 
parties,  some  men  of  high  character  and  great 
abilities,  I  need  not  saj.  The  foremost  among 
those  politicians  who  are  known  in  Europe,  have 
been  already  described,  and  I  see  no  reason  to 
depart  from  the  rule  I  have  laid  down  for  m; 
guidance,  of  abstaimng  from  all  mention  of 
individuals.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  add,  that  to 
the  most  favourable  accounts  that  bave  been 
written  of  them,  I  fully  and  most  heartilv 
snbscribe  ;  end  that  personal  intercourse  and 
free  communication  have  bred  within  me,  nc 
the  result  predicted  in  the  very  doubtful  pre 
verb,  but  increased  admiration  and  respect.'' 

Towards  the  end  of  his  book,  the  ^ouns  Man 
from  the  Conntry  thns  expressed  himself  con- 
cerning its  people. 

.  "They  are,  by  nature,  frank,  brave,  cordial, 
hospitable,  and  affectionate.  Cultivation  and 
refinement  seem  bnt  to  enhance  their  warmth 
of  heart  and  ardent  enthusiasm  ;  and  it  is  the 
poaaession  of  these  latter  qualities  in  a  most  re- 
markable degree,  wbicli  renders  an  educated 
American  one  of  the  most  endearing  and  most 
generous  of  friends.  I  never  was  so  won  upon, 
as  by  this  class ;  never  yielded  up  my  full  con- 
fidenoe  and  esteem  so  readily  and  pleasurably, 
as  to  them;  never  can  make  again,  in  b^f  a 
jear,  so  many  friends  for  whom  I  seem  to  en- 
tertain the  regard  of  half  a  life. 

"  Tliese  qualities  are  natural,  I  implicitiv  be- 
lieve, to  the  whole  people.  That  they  are,  liow- 
evar,  aadly  aapped  and  blighted  in  tlieir  arowth 
among  Ibe  mass;  and  that  there  are  influences 
at  work  which  endanger  them  still  more,  and  give 
but  little  present  promise  of  their  healthy  restora- 
tion i  is  a  trutli  that  ought  to  be  told. 

"  It  is  an  essential  part  of  every  national 
character  to  pique  itself  mightily  upon  its 
faults,  and  to  deduce  tokens  oC  its  virtue  or  its 
wisdom  from  their  very  eitaggeratiou.  One 
great  blemish  in  the  popular  mmd  of  America, 
and  the  proliflc  parent  of  an  innumerable  brood 
of  evib,  IS  Universal  Distrust.  Yet  the  Ameri- 
can nitiaen  plumes  liimself  upon  tliis  spirit, 
even  when  he  is  sufficiently  dispasaionale  to 
perceive  tlie  coin  it  works ;  and  will  oiien  ad- 


duce it,  iu  spite  of  his  o' 

stance  of  the  great  sagacity  and  acuteness  of 

the  people,  and  their  superior  shrewdness  and 

independence. 

"'You  carry,'  says  the  stranger,  'this  jea- 
lousy and  distrust  into  every  IranasctLOn  of 
public  life.  By  repelling  worthy  men  from 
your  leeistative  assemblies,  it  lias  bred  up  a 
class  of  candidates  for  the  suffra^,  who,  in 
their  every  act,  disgrace  your  Institutions  and 

Jour  people's  choice.  It  has  rendered  you  so 
ckle,  and  so  given  to  change,  that  your  incon- 
stancy has  passed  into  a  proverb ;  for  you  no 
sooner  set  up  an  idol  firmly,  than  you  are  mire 
to  pull  it  down  and  dash  it  into  fragments ;  and 
this,  because  directly  you  reward  a  benefactor, 
or  a  public  servant,  you  distrust  him,  merely 
because  he  if  rewardea ;  and  immediately  apply 

Crselyes  to  find  out,  either  that  you  have 
n  too  iMuntiful  in  your  aoknowlcdgments, 
or  he  remiss  in  his  deserts.  Any  roan  who 
attains  a  high  place  amonff  you,  from  the  Presi- 
dent downrrards,  may  date  his  downfal  from 
that  moment ;  for  any  printed  lie  that  any  no- 
torious villain  pens,  although  it  militate  directly 
against  the  character  and  conduct  of  a  life,  ap- 
peals at  once  to  your  distrust,  and  is  believed. 
You  will  strain  at  a  gnat  in  the  way  of  trustful- 
ness and  confidence,  however  fairly  won  and 
well  deserved ;  but  yon  will  swallow  a  whole 
caravan  of  camels,  it  they  be  laden  with  un- 
worthy doubts  and  mean  suspicions.  Is  this 
well,  think  you,  or  likely  to  elevate  the  charac- 
ter of  the  governors  or  tbe  governed,  amOag 

"  The  answer  is  invariably  the  same :  'There's 
freedom  of  opinion  here,  you  know.  Every  man 
thinks  for  himself,  and  we  are  not  to  be  eatily 
overreacbed.  That's  how  our  people  come  to  be 
suspicious.' 

"Another  prominent  feature  is  the  lore  of 
'  smart'  dealing :  which  gilds  over  monv  a  swindle 
and  gross  breach  of  trust ;  many  a  defalcation, 
public  and  private;  and  enables  many  a  knave 
'  hold  his  head  up  with  the  best,  wbo  well  de- 
'ves  a  halter :  though  it  has  not  been  without 
retributive  operation,  for  this  smartness  has 
ne  more  in  a  tew  yean  to  impair  the  public 
credit,  and  to  cripple  the  public  resources,  than 
dull  honesty,  however  rash,  could  have  effected 
"  a  century.  The  merits  of  a  broken  specula- 
m,  or  a  bankruptcy,  or  of  a  successful 
scoundrel,  are  not  ganged  by  its  or  his  obser- 
1  of  the  golden  mle,  '  Do  aa  you  would  be 
done  by,'  but  are  considered  with  reference  to 
smartness.  1  recollect,  on  both  occasions 
ir  passing  that  ill-fated  Cairo  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, remarkingon  the  had  effects  such  gross 
deceiU  must  have  when  they  exploded,  in 
-generating  a  want  of  confidence  abroad,  and 
iiscouraging  foreign  investment :  but  I  was 
jiven  to  understand  that  this  was  a  very  smart 
scheme  by  whicb  a  deal  of  money  had  been 
made :  and  ttiat  its  smartest  feature  was,  that 
they  forgot  these  things  abroad,  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  speculated  uain,  as  freely  ar  — 
The  following  diai<%ue  I  have  held  i  ' 


1  hundred 
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tiinca : '  Is  it  aat  a.ven  dw^rscefal  cJnniniEttuKie 
tlmt  sndi  a  umb  m  So  uid  So  should  be  ao- 
qoiring  a  iexgt  property  b;  the  most  infanioaB 
end  odious  means,  and  notn'itlistaiidine  all  the 
(vinia  of  vbiab  1m  has  bMu  guilty,  toould  be 
tolcnted  and  abeticd  bj  your  oitiieng  °  He  is 
a  publio  nuisance,  ia  be  not  F'  '  Yea,  air.'  '  A 
coDTi<ited  liarf  ''iet,  sir.'  'He  has  been 
fcicked,  and  oaffcd,  and  oanedP'  'Yea,  air.' 
'And  he  is  utterly  disliononrable,  debased,  and 
profligale  f  '  Tea,  air.'  '  In  the  name  of  wonder, 
then,  vbat  ie  his  merit  f  '  Well,  sir,  he  is  a 
wnart  man.' 

"But  the  fool  groirthof  America  has  a  more 
tangled  root  than  this ;  and  it  strikes  its  fibres, 
deep  in  its  lioentioiia  Press. 

"  Schools  may  be  erected.  Bast,  West,  Nortii, 
and  Sonth ;  pupils  he  taugh^  and  miatera  reared, 
t:^  scores  upon  soores  of  thousands;  ctdleges 
Kiay  tbrive,  ohutcfaea  ma;  bo  erammed,  tem- 
pemoce  may  be  diffused,  and  advnaoiag  knov- 
Itin  in  all  other  forma  iralk  Uirongh  the  land 
via  giant  strides;  but  while  tlie  osirBpaper 
presa  of  America  is  in,  or  noar,  ita  present  abjool 
atatei,  hig^  moral  improTsraeDt  in  tliat  country  ia 
faopeless.  Xearbyyetr.it miut andvillgolMok; 
tearbyj«ar,the  fame  of  public  opinion  mustsink 
lovrerdown;  year  byjcar,  the  Coogress  and  the 
Senate  must  beconie  of  less  aoaoant  before  all 
deoant'men;  and  year  by  year,  the  memorj  of  the 
Great  Fatbere  of  the  REVolution  mnet  be  cnt- 
nged  more  and  caore,  inthebadlireof  tbeir  da- 
generate  child. 

"  AmOBe  the  herd  of  jonmals  whitdi  are  pnb- 
lislied  in  tne  Btates,  there  are  some,  the  reader 
Ajarod^  need,  be  told,  of  oharaoter  and  oredit. 
from  persoiud  intcreonrae  with  ac^oompliahed 
geullcBien  coni«c(ed  with  publications  of  Uiia 
^aas,  X  have  derived  both  pleasure  and  profit. 
But  the  name  of  these  is  Few,  and  of  tite  olhsn 
Legtou;  and  the  inflnenoe  of  tiie  good,  is  power- 
less to  ooonteiaet  llw  mortal  poison  of  Die  bad. 

"  Among  tbe  gentry  of  Amsrioa ;  aaioiig  tlie 
weU^nfbimed  and  nodente;  in  the  leaned 
jBHifenioiis ;  Kt  the  bar  sod  on  the  bench; 
tfaaia  is,  as  there  can  be,  bvt  one  opinion,  in 
nferenee  to  the  ricious  ehsraoter  of  tlieae  in- 
famoBs  journals.  It  is  sometimes  contended — 
1  wiU  not  say  sttaogelyifor  it  is  natunl  to  seek 
eiouaes  for  such  a  diigrace — that  their  influenee 
ia  not  so  great  as  a  vtiiiw  would  suppoat 
muat  be  pardoned  for  aajtng  that  there  i 
warrant  for  this  plea,  and  that  every  fut  and 
(aroumslaace  tends  directly  to  the  opposite  con- 
oluaion. 

"  When  any  man,  of  any  grade  of  desert  in 
intellact  or  chacaoter,  can  dunb  to  any  publio 
diatinotion,  no  matterwhat,  in  America,  witliout 
first  grovellini;  down  npon  the  earth,  and  bcod- 
ine  the  knee  before  tltis  monster  of  depravity ; 
wlien  an;  private  excclleniie  is  safe  from  its  at- 
tacks; when  an;  social  confldenoe  is  left  un- 
broken by  il,  or  any  tie  of  social  decency  and 
bonoor  is  held  in  tho  least  regard ;  « ben  an; 
man  in  tliat  Free  Countir  lias  froedom  of  opi- 
nion, and  presuates  to  think  for  himself,  and 
speak  (or  luauelf,  witbqnt  bumble  rclwence  to  a 


csDsoTship  wUcli,  fbr  its  rampant  igarmxm  and 
base  diahoneat;,  he  utterly  kiatbes  and  dBSpisea 

in  hia  heart;  men.  those  who  most  aout^  fe^ 
ita  infamy  and  the  reproach  it  casts  apou  the 
nation,  and  who  niost  aenounce  it  to  eacti  odier, 
dare  to  set  their  heels  upon,  and  cnuA  itopenly, 
in  the  sight  of  all  men :  tben,  I  will  beliere  tint 
its  inSuence  is  Icaeenin^and  men  are  returniiq; 
to  their  manly  senses:  But  wfaileliiat  Press  liaa 
its  evil  eya  in  every  bouse,  and  iti  hUok  bandin 
ovety  appointment  iu  Iha  state,  from  a  preeident 
to  a  postman;  wliile,  with  ribald  slander  for  its 
onlj  stock  in  trade,  it  is  t^e  standard  litemture 
of  an  enormous  olasa,  who  must  find  their  reading 
in  a  uewspapar,  or  they  will  not  Dead  at  all;  so 
long  must  its  odium  be  upon  the  oountry'a  head, 
and  so  long  must  the  evil  it  wtska,  be  ^nlf 
viatbieinlr-  ^ — '-'■-  " 


The  foregoing  was  wriltan  in  the  year  eigbtftm 
hnndreil  and  fart;>two.  It  rests  with  the  reader 
to  decide  whether  it  has  reoeived  any  oonfiima^ 
tion,  or  assumed  any  ooloor  of  truth,  in  or  about 
the  ;e&r  eighteen  linudrsd  aiul  aixtj-two. 


A  MOaTAL  ai'ttUOGLE. 

Slowlt  gathering  force  in  Lcmdoiidarit^tte 
laat  autumn,  becommg  both  mora  common  and 
virulent  during  November  and  Deoembcr,  tyt 
piioid  lever  passed,  in  the  be^ning  of  thit  year, 
mto  the  severest  form  of  tvgilius.  In  Janaaiy 
and  in  the  first  fortnigl)t  of  Fcbruar;  in  this  pre- 
sent year,  typhus  fercr  bcouue  more  preralent  in 
some  parts  of  London  tiian  it  had  bees  since  tbc 
last  great  fever  year.  Not  very  Longago,  dwiog 
a  healthy  season,  we  narrated  to  our  readers 
the  story  of  Die  Lcmdon  i^erer  Hospital  in  the 
Lirerpool-road,  anddeaoribed  that  instttutiou  as 
we  saw  it — with  not  more  than  tiurt;  or  fort; 
patients  iu  its  beda,  and  a  ataff  to  supportv  on 
voluntary  snbaciiptiona  that  oame  slowly  in,  b»- 
canaa  tliere  was  no  preasuie  of  prevulmg  aek- 
neas  to  direct  towards  it  the  evep-flowingatreaffl 
of  active  benavolenoe  that  ia  (he  one  river  of 


A  few  we«ks  ago,  the  kind-hea 
of  this  hospital  re^vKented  to  us  ita  oi 
need  of  public  aid,  but  his  infomalion  eame  to 
us  as  news  from  afar.  Why  ^uld  we  ^nak 
twice  about  this  one  bospital,  important  as  it 
is  ?  We  remained,  therefore,  as  passive  as  tba 
rest  of  the  world,  and  now  ws  learn  that  t;phus 
has  come,  smiting  both  the  poor,  and  the  hanU 
working  helpers  of  the  pow.  In  a  few  Febrwur 
days  the  London  Foyer  Hospital  is  eiovdNC 
One  hundred  and  sevent;  oasea  lie  in  it  as  wa 
write  i  beds  cannot  be  got  ready  fast  enough : 
the  house-porter  who  at  all  hauia  ncwes  «U 
washes  the  in-cQming  aiek,  is  esbanalad  with 
work  i  the  bouse^ui^eoa,  overwhelmed,  witt 
Ills  dmigeroQS  duties,  i»  biowelf  dread;  stnuk 
down  with  the  lafeotious  fever.  Two  of  the 
Dvernvrked  nurses  also,  are  lying  ill  of  typhoa. 
One  of  the  visiting  physicians,  shoiinu^  on  his 
onn  battle-field  liie  higU  and  fearless  apirit  that 
pairs  the  i)h;eician  wuh  the  soldiel  facing  paol 
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of  death  imndfol  odl;  of  duty,  is,  mcunrfaiie, 
doing  the  work  of  two  or  three  different  penoni 
u»l,  wbeQ  bU  oUicr  daties  are  perforaiea,  bnrii 
hitntelf  in  bospital  acconnt)  tliroagh  tlie  amsll 
houiB  of  the  morning. 

Tlie  anrabers  in  Uie  Veww  Hospital,  riBing- 
throughout  the  aatumn,  were  at  Chriatmas 
between  seventy  and  eighty.  The  type  of  the 
fever  was  then  chaneiiiK  to  its  moat  viruleat 
form,  and  at  tbe  end  of  January  there  were  a 
hundred  and  tweaty-uine  cases,  nearly  all  of 
typlius.  la  December  tiiere  had  been  three 
<U!aths  from  typhus  fever,  five  from  typhoid;  in 
January  there  were  twenty  deatlis  from  typliua, 
two  from  typhoid.  As  we  write,  the  hospital  is 
BO  full  that  many  cases  bare  to  be  refused  ad- 


I'he  pressure  npon  tlie  too  aliBlit 
tlie  inatituEion  may  be  removed  as  suddenly  as 
it  has  been  enforoed ;  but  the  fact  sharply 
illustralea  the  need  of  an  nnflag^g  aid  to  the 
refuge  that  is  always  open  in  time  of  need  for 
aufererH  from  tliat  fatal  disease  whicli,  born  as 
it  is  of  dirt,  and  feeding  ohieBy  on  the  helpleia 
poor,  lias,  troin  some  unsuspected  lurkitifr-|)lace, 
stepped  forth  already  as  assasaia  of  the  ktgfaest 
of  tlie  laiid,  and  fnini  whoae  blow  not  the  most 
cftreful  guardian  of  bis  own  health  and  that  of 
his  household  can  ensure  eacape.  In  a  thou. 
sand  coruEis  of  our  town,  lie  the  materials  for 
genEtaCing  fever-poiaoa.  What  temper  of  the 
air  will  bring  their  deadly  power  into  action, 
what  temper  of  the  Eoundeat  body  may  in  a 
chance  place  at  a  chmtce  moment  give  the 
MMSOn  hold,  no  man  ean  say.  We  tmlj  know 
bow  we  mult  fight  against  unwhoiesomonesi. 
We  iuiiiw  the  imminent  peril  to  the  sick  and  to 
the  sound,  of  trpbos  or  typhoid  fever  patients 
in  the  crowded  and  narrow  dwellings  of  the 
poor ;  we  know  that  it  is  desirable  to  keep  in- 
fectious case)  from.tlie  wards  of  a  general  tioe- 
pilal;  and  that  the  Fever HusptUl,  like  the  Small- 
pox Hospital,  is  an  institution  vhiirh  it  would 
be  a  disgra<»  to  tiondon  not  to  have,  and  havings 
not  to  maintain  in  full  effioienoy.  There  is  but 
onchospitalforeachofthesedisenea.  Small-pox 
we  already  know  how  to  subdue  by  simple  means 
ifwewiUproperlytakBand  enforce  them;  typhus 
and  typhoid  fever — whether  gasttio,  nervous, 
or  by  whatever  other  fancy  uame  called — we 
have  abated,  but  cannot  hope  to  subdoe  for 
msny  years  after  small-poi  shaU  have  been  es- 
ttoguiiihed  by  the  vaocinator.  It  is  not  just 
that  our  one  Fever  Hospital,  feebly  maintained 
by  tlie  public,  should  be  (arced  to  lay  the  burden 
01  its  work  upon  a  staff  that  cannot  meet  a  week 
of  sudden  pressure  withont  risk  of  deatli  to  some 
one  of  its  number  of  brave  men.  and  women. 

We  do  not  attempt  any  interferBnce  with  the 
pnblio  taste,  though  we  do  think  that  a  sab- 
skanttal  som  towards  the  endowment  of  a  hos- 
pital like  this  which  struggles  to  rescue  fix>m  the 
gtave,  bnsbands  and  wives  and  children  of  the 
poor,  would  be  a  nuudier  way  of  apemling 
ofien]>gi  designed  to  laise  a  memorial  worthy 
of  the  benetorent  Prince  whom  we  have  lost,  aud 
vottU  be  one  moce  to  hi*  known  mind,  than  the 


erection  of  a  witdemecB  of  obelisks.  England 
is  not  clever  at  raising  monnments  of  stone ;  bat 
she  uDderstands,  on  the  whole,  better  than 
most  of  her  neighbours,  how  to  build  and  main- 
tain monuments  of  living  mercy.  Let  that  be 
as  it  TMj,  ve  knowfiill  well  that,  from  whatever 
(]Uarter  it  may  oome,  help  will  not  loog  be  want- 
ing to  the  men  who  fade  a  daily  porif  to  coafer 
a  dajty  blessing  on  their  kind. 


PROM  TURKEY  TO  PERSIA. 

I  tx  going  from  Constantinople  to  Tehran, 
the  oapitai  of  Persia.  XJ[toa  a  dote  July  after, 
noon,  I  take  my  place  in  a  four-oared  oiique, 
and  we  pull  rapidly  out  for  the  French  steamer, 
whiidi  lies  anchored  olf  l^iphana,  with  her  sea- 
ward flag  B-flying. 

One  of  my  companiona,  who  has  been  giving . 
me  a  farewell  dinner,  is  a  yonng  man  full  of  the 
nntamed  hope  and  eager  spirit  of  enterprise, 
which  sit  so  graceTully  on  youth.  (Poor  boy  '.  I 
cannot  tliink  now  without  a  pang  how  that  gallant 
heart  oeased  to  beat,  and  the  fresh  cheerful  voic^ 
wbidi  seems  to  eclio  still  in  my  ear,  gevcout  its 
last  tones  among  the  festering  marshes  of  the 
Peihol)     The  biave  youngster  fixes  his  large 


stav  here,  and  go  lo  those  weary  embassy  bulls 
ana  stiff  dinners  in  armour,  and  talk  about  the 
Qolden  Horn  and  Solyman  the  J^iguidcent,  to 
Uavelling  gentry  of  Great  and  Little  Britain! 
Copying  despatdies  now  and  then  till  miiluight 
over  burnt  claret  and  cigarettes  is  not  after  all 
such  a  very  bad  bustnesa,  so  let  mt  roam  away 
'  1  Tour  place  to  the  mvstic  heart  of  Asia.  Let 
.  oe  I  wlio  sli^  w»u^r,  a  happy  adveaturer, 
'Lth  a  score  of  honemen  clattemig  round  me, 
ver  the  monntains  of  Armenia,  and  through  the 
rilds  of  Koordistan ;  and  let  it  be  the  clank  of 
njl'  spurs  whieh  shull  be  heard  by  tlie  Seroe 
tribes  who  euoump  round  the  base  of  holy 
Ararat.  Vou  are  ohi,  and  want  rest.  I  am 
Yonng,  eager  for  change,  soomful  of  hardship. 
Let  me  speed  away  to  see  something  of  the 
grend  old  world,  while  you  remain  amidst  the 
repose  end  comforts  of  the  new  one." 

But  another  of  my  companioni,  a  man  of  grave 
experience,  who  haa  seen  all  these  tilings,  has  no 
such  thoughts. 

"  1  am  ghui,"  aays  he,  as  we  altim  over  the 
deep  blue  waters,  and  look  round  upon  one  of 
the  most  enciiautiug  sights  of  tbe  world,  the 
thousand  coloured  landsoape  round  Slambool : 
"  1  am  glad  to  have  been  the  journey  you  are 
going ;  but  I  confess  I  should  not  like  to  travel 

I  know  tht  oaptiuu  of  the  French  sUanmr. 
He  is  a  naval  offioer  driven  by  a  slender  parse 
into  the  mercliant  ssrrice,  and  some  twenty 
years  ago  we  toised  together  in  storm  and 
danger  For  ten  terrible  days  over  the  boisterous 
waters  which  ra^  in  winter4ime  rouud  tlie  iron 
ooBst  of  Algeria.  We  danced  together,  when 
nimbler-toed,  with  tlie  colonial  beauties  of  Bona 
and  Constsutiue ;  and  we  played  lansquenet  for 
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B  -wliote  afternooD  aniidst  the  ruins  of  Cu-tlisge. 
So  there  is  a  pleasant  greeting  between  us  at 
once,  and  some  Absinthe  and  some  cigars,  and 
B  f>reat  deal  of  cLatter  and  knghter,  after  tlie 
cordial  fashion  of  the  French.  When  mj  com- 
panions step  back  ioto  their  caique,  and  the 
oarsmen  give  waj  for  land,  I  sliout  a  last  good- 
bj  to  them,  and  turn  round  to  enjoj  the  old 
traveller's  privilege  of  feeling  at  home  anjvhere. 
Tliere  is  the  captain's  cabin,  stocked  with  a 
fair  librarj)  there  is  plenty  of  ^od-fellowsliip 
vrhen  one  vants  il;  and  there  is  a  bolt  to  ihe 
door,  for  a  heart  fuU  of  thoughts  about  the 
home-land,  when  the  ejes  grow  dim  and  the 
spirits  too  hear;  for  anything  bat  quiet  and  self- 
communion. 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  doll  episode  in  a 
life  to  pass  four  daysvithapaTtjofFrenclinaval 
officers.  I  hare  a  lively  and  grateful  recollection 
that  we  bad  a  most  excellent  cook,  and  ou  one 
inch  a  dock  at  night, 


officer  chared  ifitli  tlie  commissariat  was  espe- 
cially a  iTonderful  fellow.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
smiles  of  all  wlio  loved  him  had  left  tlieir  bright 
reSexiouonhis  open,  handsome,  ingenuous  face. 
He  sang  such  songs,  that  when  lie  threv  back  his 
curly  head  and  parted  bis  lips  to  give  voice  to 
them,  melancholy  was  put  to  night  at  once ;  and 
I  remember  tliat  it  was  bj  moonlight  in  the 
silent  bay  of  Sinope,  which  a  fen  years  ago  was 
startled  with  the  tremendous  roar  of  the  i^issian 
guns,  and  the  feeble  tepliea  of  the  Turk,  that 
we  mustered  on  deck  with  some  visitors  from 
shore,  and  some  kind  of  uncontii  local  music, 
and  danced  the  daylight  back  again. 

So  we  steamed  along,  keeping  jolly  Tigils  by 
night,  over  old  yania  and  eau  sucr^  and  vingt- 
et-un,  and  lying  down  beneath  shady  awuings, 
half  asleep,  between,  breakfast  and  dinner.  The 
charm  of  fresh  companionabip  was  on  us  ail. 
It  is  not  a  mean  one.  Nothing  we  knew,  no- 
tliing  we  said,  was  trite  or  stale  to  each  other. 
Inhere  was,  indeed,  the  ancient  friendsliip  be- 
tween the  captain  and  rae,  but  that  was  so  old, 
that  it  had  grown  young  a^u,  and,  winged  by 
bygone  memories  and  new  likings,  the  gay 
hours  flew  unheeded. 

We  never  lost  sight  of  the  coas^  the  storied 
shores  of  Grecian  fable,  where  in&nt  naviga- 
tion tried  her  untaught  arts,  and  forgotten  co- 
lonists from  foi^otten  mother  countries  oame 
out  to  show  wliat  valour,  and  hope,  and  energy, 
can  do  in  a  strange  land.  Here,  stood  forgotten 
towns  and  fortresses,  once  of  great  renown. 
Here,  toiled  and  wrouslit,  and  fought,  and 
trembled,  forgotten  populations  who  scorned  the 
weak  but  cruel  sway  ol  the  Byzantine  emperors. 
The  unskilled  seamen  who  manned  the  rude  barks 
which  bore  the  mighty  hearts  of  the  crusaders 
sought  these  seas  wlien  the  Western  lords  who 
liad  sold  fair  patrimonies  in  France  and  Qer. 
many  and  England,  were  beaten  back  by  the 
■word  of  the  Saracen  and  the  fierce  suna  of 
Syria,  and  went  forth  to  WT«nch  new  heritages 
fiom  the  onwatUke  Greeks.    Here,  came  the 


noble  ^ps  of  mediRv^  Italian  repablioa,  and 

the  roaming  merchant  sailors  of  Venice  ud 
Genoa.  Over  these  waters,  at  a  later  time, 
sailed  the  bearded  embassies  of  the  Dokes  of 
Muscovy,  seeking  ghostly  counsel  andChrtstian 
talk  with  thePatriarch  of  Constantinople.  Here, 
where  the  miserable  little  whitewasiied  mosqoes 
rise  in  the  crooked  streets  of  wretched  villages, 
once  stood  some  of  the  most  magniGcent  of  the 
Greek  Christian  churches.  But  when  tlie  pnrc 
faith  of  Christ  was  degraded  into  an  ignoble 
superstition,  the  avenging  angel  came  with  a 
flaming  sword,  and,  for  centuries,  drove  out  tiie 
idolaters  from  the  land  and  left  a  terrible  de- 
solation. Then  flrat  began  Ui  swarm  upon  tiie 
Euxine,  the  galleys  of  those  terrible  miners  who 
rashed  out  from  their  fastnesses  amidst  the  fw- 
off  golden  mountains,  and  marched  under  the 
banner  of  the  blacksmith's  apron  to  the  conqnest 
of  Christendom.  Back,  over  these  waters,  tb«y 
returned  again  and  again,  aa  if  the  fuiness  of 
time  for  the  divine  vengeance  were  not  jet  com^ 
but  they  returned  laden  with  spoil  and  bootyj 
at  last  they  returned  no  more,  and  the  city 
of  Coostantine  changed  its  name  to  Stamboni. 
Later  still,  over  these  billows  steamed  the 
mighty  armaments  of  the  Uuscovite;  but  witli 
small  thought  of  the  patriaroh  and  his  bless- 
ing now.  Kere,  came  out  to  meet  them  the 
m  ightier  fleets  of  France  and  England,  no  longer 
bearing  a  few  obscure  barons  seeking  to  win  a 
fortune  and  a  bride  from  the  effeminate  satr^M 
of  a  decajiug  empire,  but  £lled  with  the  re- 
sentful manhood  of  two  mighty  nations.  Here; 
came  also  the  descendants  of  those  Genoese 
captains  who  bad  traded  sword  in  hand  about 
coasts  long  ^,  and  rekindled  into  war- 


by  their  ancestors.  Let  the  waters,  as  ther 
moan  round  the  noble  harbour  of  Sebastopof, 
say  what  lies  buried  in  IJieir  qiuet  deeps,  and 
how  it  all  ended :  while  we  pass  on  to  Samsoon, 
and  see  the  caravans  start  for  Bagdad,  and  thenoe 
,0  where  the  woodlands  cluster  and  the  vdleys 
tmile  abont  the  imperial  city  of  Trcbizond. 

We  are  standing,  a  gossiping,  but  ntherr 
thoughtful  group  of  middle-aged  gentlemen,  on 
the  Maidan,  or  the  largest  open  space  in  Tre- 
bisond.  Here,  perhaps,  when  the  Moslem  kA- 
diery  Brst  swept  over  it  in  the  path  of  wrath, 
thedaintydamesof  the  most  civilised  portion  of 
the  world  were  borne  about  in  litters,  to  driidc 
backhealthand  win  rosy  checks  from  the  mA  sea 
breezes;  their  hair  wreathed  into  tlie  form  of 

ets,  suoh  as  their  beloved  ones  wore,  who 
kept  the  marshes  on  the  northern  frontier. 
Surrounded  hy  slaves,  lapped  in  such  lavish 
loiurj,  and  enviroued  by  such  glories  of  art  and 
suoli  splendour  as  we  wot  not  of,  those  ladies 
lived  tlieir  wanton  lives  away.    They  were  a 

ace  those  old  Greek  colonial  women.  Per- 
haps Bas  I'apa'  (the  azure  hill)  cclioed  to  tite 
chastened  imagery  and  noble  declamation  of  aooM 
stray  philosopher  from  Athens;  or  the  waader- 
iugjugglem  and  snake-charmers  of  ladiaamnsMl 
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%  gaping  crovd  there.  Here  maj  h&ve  dftnked 
the  fiameas  aoA  gleamed  the  urovs,  of  the  Per- 
sian honemen  of  bq  elder  time.  Later  still,  the 
solemn  voice  of  some  father  of  the  primiti 
Church  may  haie  told  in  accents,  mournful,  jet 
hopeful,  how  life,  a  vain  shadow,  hastenetli  ever 
•waj  to  immortalitj.  And  while  he  spoke,  would 
it  be  strange  if  the  flaunting  womsa  whose  jeus 
Midfausbands counted eqnaC bade  her slaTes bear 
on  the  litter  faster,  and  tried  to  drown  the 
roice  of  the  preacher  lest  it  sboald  find  its  way 
to  her  heart  and  appal  it  F  Would  it  be  strange 
if  youth  and  genius  tcnied  with  kindling  glance 
t«  listen,  and,  straightway  weaned  from  the 
world,  gave  up  the  dreams  of  ambition  and  the 
hopes  of  love,  to  follow  the  Divine  Muter  P  If 
the  satrap,  some  perfumed  and  noble  Felix,  fresh 
from  the  BjEantiue  oourt,  were  turned  aside 
from  an  ili  deed  and  foi^ve  a  guiltless  prisoner, 
or  ceased  to  exact  some  cruel  tai,  and,  deignins 
gradouq  words  to  the  bumble  man  of  Goo, 
vowed  that  in  a  convenient  season  he  would 
hear  him  further  ? 

I  am  wandering  wide  away  from  what  is  now 
the  desolate  place  of  such  stirring  memories. 
The  Uaidan  of  Trebizond  has  nothmg  left  to  it 
but  its  beantj.  The  atmosphere  is  wondronaij 
clear ;  the  surronnding  country  delights  the  eye. 
The  honses  of  the  town  are  bowers,  shyly  veiled 
in  trees  and  shrubberies.  Com-ftelds  and  vine- 
yards, ripe  and  golden,  leap  gladly  up  the  hills, 
whose  summits  are  crowned  with  tne  stately  pine 
and  the  wide-spreading  beech-tree.  Their  under- 
growth is  the  pale  yellow  honeysuckle  on  which 
feed  the  bees,  whose  honey  drove  the  troops  of 
Xenophon,  tlie  iromortal  ten  thousand,  mad  with 
its  sweetness.  Lofty  mountains  stretch  from  the 
sea  at  Cape  Joroz  fifteen  miles  west  of  the  city, 
and,  meeting  the  waves  again  far  to  the  east, 
form  a  magnificent  picture ;  but  near,  around, 
everywhere,  are  the  awful  footsteps  of  the  de- 
atroyiag  angel.  Where  rose  the  palace  statelv 
and  fair,  and  the  mart  was  once  thronged  witu 


on  an  intruding  dog  into  her  wretched  hovel; 
some  keen-eyed  Armenian  moves  thoughtfully 
■long;  or  some  poor  Greek  beggar,  whose  ances- 
tors were  masters  of  tlie  soil,  drinks  as  deep 
of  the  cup  of  trembling  as  the  Jews  who  sat 
dtfwn  and  wept  by  the  waters  of  Babylon. 

It  is  an  abrupt  change  from  the  old  irorld 

to  the  new,  hut  if  our  Tancv  dwells  for  a  short 

while  on  these  haunted  lan^,  we  come  back  to 

the  tame  concerns  of  actual  life  with  a  start 

and  wonder.    I  hardly  know  haw  it  is,  that  I 

find  myself   lighting  a  cigar   that  I  have   let 

go  out,  and  eianiiobg  about  one  hundred  and 

fifty  horses  tied  together  by  ropes,  and  which 

ij    move  round  us  in  a  circle.    They  are  Turkish 

I    caravan  horses,  and  have  been  brought  by  their 

{     owner  for  us  to  choose   from  for   our  further 

■'    joumey.    We  are  going  to  ride  a  thousand 

I     miles,  and  it  is  a  serious  business  to  select  a 

,t    roadster  for  such  long  tnvel.    So  we  eye  the 

t'     cattle  narrowly  as  tbej  move  round  and  round 

I    ut:  Katroug  serviceable  set  of  beasts,  though 


into  them  f( 

I  think  I  will  have  the  black.  He  is  a  kind 
of  horse  I  like  :  high  in  the  shoulder,  deep  iu 
tlie  girth,  broad-chested,  and  a  pacer :  with  tre- 
mentiouB  hocks  and  thighs,  flat  powerful  fore- 
legs, and  sinews  like  iron.  His  legs  are  as  clean 
and  hard  and  wiry  as  a  remdeer's.  He  carries 
his  head  well,  and  looks  round  good  bumour- 
edly  as  be  lifts  his  haughty  crest  and  neighs 
from  time  to  time.  He  is  a  nobleman  of  a  horse, 
and  will  make 'light  of  the  stiff  marshy  soil 
about  Eraeroum  and  the  up-hill  work  over  the 
cordnroy  roads  of  the  Kara  Kapan.  My  cl 
is  made :  I  will  have  the  black. 

"  Wo  1  ho  I^HatTv,  lead  him  away  and  put  the 
saddle  on ;  we  will  breathe  him  this  afternoon 
on  the  downs,  to  find  out  how  he  likes  the 
jingling  of  a  sabre  )md  the  feel  of  our  valise 
and  piatol-holaters. — Stay  !  Here,  Ameen  Ka- 
tirgi.  Is  a  backsheesh  for  the  mule-ho^." 

imeen,  the  muleteer,  is  a  sloucliing  broad- 
backed  lout  of  some  flve-and-fortj.  He  is  deeply 
marked  with  the  small-pox,  the  scourge  of  the 
£ast.  There  is  a  good-humoured  cunning  in 
his  hard-weather  eye,  and  the  deep  wrinkles 
around  it.  He  has  tramped  the  road,  man 
and  hoy,  these  thirtj  years,  and  owes  the 
shoes  on  his  feet  to  British  protection  ^  for,  his 
horses  were  seized  bv  the  Turkish  commissariat 
during  the  war,  and  he  would  have  been  ruined, 
as  moat  of  his  brethren  were,  Jiad  he  not  been 
saved  by  a  certiBcate  of  employment  in  the 
Englisli  service,  and  a  fictitious  sale  of  liis  cattle 
to  an  Englishman.  The  pasha  grumbled,  hut 
he  let  it  pass,  and  so  Ameen  considers  himselE 

ore  than  half  a  Briton. 

Ameen  intends  to  serve  us  well ;  but  he  looks 

1  at  me  sharply  and  wistfull;  out  of  the  cor< 

!rs  of  his  eyes,  as  my  band  caresses  the  black. 

"The  horse,"  saysneat  last,  "is  a  aheytan — a 
devil.  He  plunges,  he  kicks,  he  bites.  All 
black  horses  do." 

"  Ah,  by  the  way,"  says  one  present,  kindlv, 
"  you  must  not  choose  a  black  horse.  The  Turks 
have  often  a  superstitions  dislike  to  them." 

"  He  is  a  fine  beast,"  I  answered. 

"  Yea,"  rgoins  Ameen,  "  hut  he  was  bom  on 
a  Friday.  See  !  His  right  cor  is  slit  in  conse- 
quence." 

"  He  will  go  none  the  worse  for  that,"  sny  I. 

"  But  he  shies,  and  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  per- 
fect devil,"  pleada  the  muleteer. 

"Nonsense,"  here  iuterposcs  an  Enelish  resi- 
dent joining  in  the  conversation.  "He  is  the 
best  of  the  lot.  He  never  shies,  and  it  is  there- 
fore important  to  have  him  in  the  van  to  cheer 
on  the  baggage- mules.  Hence  the  objection  to 
your  riding  him." 

Then  straightway  commences  the  important 
hnsinessof  baigaining:  which  is  carried  on,  as 
everything  else  is,  in  a  vetv  peculiar  manner  in 
these  countries.  When  Ameen  is  first  asked 
how  much  he  will  take  to  furnish  ns  with  horses 
from  Trebiiond  to  Tehran,  he  replies  emphati- 
cally, "Nothing!"  He  assures  us  that  the 
delight  and  honour  he  will  feel  in  being  pei- 
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I  go  all  the 


mitUd  to  rank  liiniself  ftmoug  tbe  hombleit  of 
our  slaTM  during  Ibe  jonrnej,  «ill  not  onlj  more 
Ihan  compemate  him,  but  leaTc  bun  a  tot  Urge 
proSt  of  selt-uteem  on  the  tnuuactloa.  Never- 
thelesc,  ve  repeal  our  requeft.  It  tlien  toina 
out  tluit  Auieeu  Vftnts  a  great  deal  too  macL 
After  half-R-daT  apeut  in  tbe  moat  ronndaboat 
talk  cooceiiable,  he  agrees  to  take  something 
rather  under  a  fonrth  of  bb  demand.  Then  we 
deiire  to  dose  the  bargain,  but  Ajneea  atill 
bannback. 

"Do  we  want  him  to  eo  all  tlie  way  ?" 

"Yes;   has  he  aoj  oojection  to  go  a 
wny?" 

"  None  whaterer;  he  will  go  to  the  end  of 
the  woild  with  us,  and  restore  us  safelj  to  the 
bosom  of  our  familj.  Then,  he  will  consider  liU 
business  in  this  life  as  having  been  satisbctorilj 
and  e*en  haodsomelj  acconpliehed." 

We  are  glad  to  hear  it,  and  under  theae  in- 
Bpiriting  ciicumetances  we  will  start  to-morrow 
nioming,  and,  meantime,  we  frauklj  eipiess 
our  opinion  that  Ameen  is  a  joUf  good  fellow, 
and  will  do  well  to  trust  in  our  geuerositj ;  for 
are  we  not  Englislimeii  SJid  his  friends  ?     It  is 

Suite  surprising  bow  one  catches  the  Oriental 
UDi  of  speech  after  a  little  practice. 

Aaieen  veils  his  ejes  and  makes  the  salaam. 
"  Ou  his  head  be  it.  All  ^all  be  ready.  Is  he 
not  oar  owu  peculiar  slave,  bom  for  oni  con- 
venience, nurtured  and  brouglit  up  ei{>ressly 
for  tbe  honour  which  bas  now  been  conferred  on 
him  ?  What  otiject  can  there  be  in  tliis  world 
so  delightful  to  a  reasonnble  mind  as  the  pro- 
spect of  becoming  our  servant  f  'Whose  Mg  is 
he  if  he  be  not  ours  F" 

Late  in  the  evening  we  leani  by  accident 
that  Aineen  has  gone  away,  and  is  by  this  time 
ten  miles  on  his  journey  homewaia ;  far,  not 
only  can  he  not  take  us  to  Teliran,  but  he 
dares  not  even  pass  tlie  Persian  frontier  lest  lie 
and  bis  horses  should  be  setied  for  debt.  A 
diligent  search  for  him  ends  in  our  finding  out 
that  Ameen  bos  merely  gone  to  the  batii,  where 
he  purposes  to  remain  and  opeu  further  ne^ 
tiations  with  us.  Employing  an  Arnieniaa  in- 
terpreter to  treat  with  him  on  our  behalf,  it  is 
liiiailj  arranged  that  I  sludl  ride  the  bonny  black 
(o  Eizerouni,  and  there  we  must  shift  lor  our 
furlher  progresa  as  we  can. 

A  sufficient  number  of  mules  are  proviJed 
for  the  baggage.  About  two  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds'  weigEit  is  considered  a  fair  load  for  a 
mule,  and  we  shall  want  forty  mules  for  our 

Eittv.  We  have  sii.  tents  to  carry,  portable 
tcaens,  tea-things  pacl' tl  in  deai  boies,  carpets 
for  beddii;g,  cheeses,  Uania,  tongues,  brandy, 
sherry,  rice,  for  tbe  two  montlu  of  sip^iug 
we  bsvB  before  us,  since  ve  shall  liardly  travel 
Iweuty  miles  a  day.  They  must  be  packed  as  far 
as  cun  be,  inloiiK  narrow  deal  boxes  to  be  slung 
upon  the  horses  wooden  pack-saddles,  balanced 
equally  on  each  side.  Then  there  are  earthen- 
ware water-bottles  and  horse-bair  saddle-bugs 
for  provisions,  and  guns  and  ammuuiliun,  and 
all  korta  uf  unremembered  things :  with  a  Polish 
cook,  and,  I  think,  aome  twenty  eenuta  and 


bangeiMBL  The  cost  of  the  mules  will  be  abwit 
thfce  pound*  each,  to  tjie  Persian  frootiec. 

Let  us. have  a  walk  round  tlie  town  befoRwe    , 
take  to  boot  and  saddle.     Tbe  modern  cii;-of 
Trebiauid  contains  a  popnlatkiD  of  abuot  tweu^ 
five  thousand,  of  which  three  thousand  an  aaitl 
be  Greekt,  one  tbofMaod  Amaeoiaos,  and  the 
rest  Turks.     Trebiiond  is  the  aneient  Tnpem. 
It  is  situated  at  the  south-eaatera  extremity  of 
the  Black  Soa,  in  the  old  provinee  of  Poatna. 
It  is  ail.  hundied  miles   from   Constantinople.     ' 
It  has  been  Itaia  time  iituoemwial,  a  place  of 
COnxiderable  celebrity,  and  early  rose  into  com- 
mercial iniportaoce.    It  was  for  a  long  time  the 
capital  of  tlte  Ea^em  Greek  Smpire.     It  is  fa- 
vourmhlj  situated  for  trade,  being  on  the  great 
highway  between  Europe  and  C^Ual  Asia,    it    '■ 
hw  un&irtuaately  nothing  that  can  be  called  a 
harbonr ;  but  there  isatoleiably  good  roadstead 
for  the  ancliorage  of  vessels,  and  there  are  the    j 
remains  of  an  amneut  mole  constructed  by  the 
Emperor  Hadrian,  still  serving  tlie  parpaso  for 
which  the  mole  was  made.     Ine  climate  is  very     ' 
mild  Ebr  its  latitude,  figs,  olives,  pomefrsootes, 
and  lemons,  grow  here  abundantly.     The  ataM>- 
spber^  however,  is  so  humid  that  no  mctafa    , 
can  be  left  about,  even  for  a  single  day,  withcnt     | 
rusting.  I 

I  noticed  a  certain  shyness  and  curiosity  in    I 
the  natives,  different  from  the  diaracteristies  oi    I 
the  grave  and  sober  inlubitantsof  moat  Turkisb    \ 
cities.     I  heard  that  TrebiEOad  was  a  famotis    | 
market  for  tbe  clandeetiue  ule  of  white  aiavea    j 
for  the  hauBis  of  Coastaotinople ;  and  I  saw  a 
hone  auction  on  a  oew  principle,  or  one  which 
was  at  least  unknown  to  me.    The  ouclioaen 
mounted  ou  the  back  of  the  poor  little  pony  that 
was  for  sale,  and  banned  his  sides  loudly  with 
a  thick  stick :  shouting  out  Uie  value  which  he 
put  upon  it.    When  a  bid  was  ntaile,  be  roared 
out  something  higher,  and,  when  the  sale  was 
effected,  he  rode  straight  at  the  purchaser  and 
waited  till  be  was  paidT 


A  CEKin&T  ago,  llie  reign  of  Qeorge  the 
Third  had  just  began;  a  year  nearer  to  the 
present  time  (the  8lb  of  September,  X751J,  he 
mari'ied  the  iTOifxsa  Charlotte  Sophia  of  Aleak- 
lenburg-Strelitz ;  and  on  the  1st  of  January, 
17Q3,  Mr.  Whitehead,  tlie  then  paeUlaureale, 
iuformed  an  eagerly-listening  public  that  "  Lora 
commands,  anil  Beauty's  queen  rules  the  power 
who  tnles  tlie  sky."  Tiiis  poetical  liceiica  la 
taken  in  tbe  Ode  to  the  Mevr  Year,  without 
which  the  new  year,  a  hundred  years  ago,  couid 
not  have  got  on  at  all.  It  would  tie  rude 
to  say  thut  Mr.  Whitehead's  poetical  licence 
was  exercised  at  the  expense  of  charms  which 
hod  no  existence,  but  he  oeitaioly  stretched  a 
pointinascribiugsomuchautliority  to  "Beauty's 
queen;"  for  it  su  happened  tliat  precisely  at  tuB 
moment  when  he  penned  hia  loyal  and  compU- 
meulary  effasiou,  tiie  "  god  o£  slaughter,"  whom 
he  uiued  to  "^uit  the  aceofl"  and  "laj  tlw 
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crested  helinet  by,"  was  uImHj  putting  on 
bis  helmet  and  walking  on  ttra  tittf^e,  the 
king  haTin^  decided  on.  ww  wieh  Spam,  four 
daTs  after  tlte  appearance  of  Mr.  Wtiiteliead'a 
Ode,  the  hard  Inith  being  prooiained  "at 
tile  QBud  places  and  with  the  naoal  solen- 
sitiea."  This  rerj  intelligible  anaownoeewnt 
at  once  knodeed  on  tlie  head  "JaDW,"  who 
"with  well-omen'd  graoe  moonta  tlie  yew's 
i«TolvinB  car,  and  forward  turn*  his  fmiling 
feoe,  and  longs  to  close  the  (^aies  of  war,"  and 
all  the  rest  of  Mr.  Whilehead's  dlaesioal  imawiTi 
bot  that,  of  ooat»e,  did  not  sienify  ;  ererybodj 
looked  fortlieirode,  andererfoodymightaooept 
it  for  B»  much  m  it  was  worlii,  whieli  modem 
bibliopolee  would  not  rate  at  a  very  high  figure. 
A  poet,  lot  him  be  never  so  bad  a  one,  was  not 
expected,  in  those  days,  to  be  a  poHiiwan ;  and 
whatever  "Oallia,  oostbately  vaia,"  intended 
tc  do  to  the  disadvantage  of  "  Albion,"  was  not 

Iirevionsly  made  known  to  tlie  British  poet' 
anreate.  Neitl«r  is  that  the  case  now ;  bnt 
then,  oar  poet-taureete  oceapies  hiniBelf  witli 
aomethini;  Delter  than  political  vaticination,  and 
'his  melodious  til  oughts  are  brealbed  in  aalrain 
of  which  Mr.  Whitehead  had  bo  ooneeption. 
The  thing  that  did  duty  for  poetry,  ia  higli 
places,  a  liundred  years  ago,  was,  indeed,  a 
tnarvellonaly  poor  article;  and  wlienl  lliiuk  of 
the  number  of  Birthday  Odea  inflicted  on  George 
the  Third  In  the  course  of  his  Terf  long  leign,  I 
■nt  not  at  all  surprised  at  his  going  out  of  his 
•enses. 

What  sfrengUi  of  mind,  tar  instance,  could 
•land  the  shocl  of  a  dose  like  this,  administered 
witii  even  more  than  medical  pniietnality  ? 
*  Goddess  of  connubial  love,  sister  thou  and 
wife  of  Jove,  bid  the  genial  powers  that  glide  on 
Kther'a  ail-pervadirig  tide,  or  from  the  louirt  of 
life  that  stream  minding  with  the  eolar  heann, 
bid  them  here,  at  Virtue's  shrine,  in  chastest 
bands  of  union  join,  till  many  a  Georje  and 
many  a  Charlotte  prove  how  much  to  Thee  we 
owe,  queen  of  connubial  lore." 

But  Mr.  Whiteliead,  as  I  have  said,  was  not 
the  only  poetical  delina«ent.  Tlie  learned  Miss 
Carter — who,  for  iicr  learning,  and  the  use  she 
made  of  it,  deserves  all  praise— was  one  of  the 
foremost  of  those  who  trespassed  on  Helicon  a 
hnndred  years  ago.  Hear  how  she  begins  a 
sort  of  melody  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Rowe : 

Oft  did  intrigue  Iti  gallt*  arts  nnite. 
To  blacken  tlia  recoida  of  femile  wit: 
The  tiiwful  song  loM  ev'17  modaat  graee, 
And  lawltw  ftmdana  irlnoiph'd  inlli^plan. 
Yet  Lord  Littleton  could   apostrophise   Miss 
Carter  after  this  fashion : 

Resume  thalTTe, 

Channtms  divine,  and  ersry  Briton  «all 

IM  melody  to  btar  t 

The  present  race  of  Britons  may  rejoice  at 

being  out  of  the  reach  of  Miss  Carter's  melody, 

"Philomela"    though   she    was   contemporane- 


anooTRWue  post,  who,  tokiae  a 

<in  tfie  SL  Jamea's  C 


._.  baae  advaatage 

^ Chronicle)  of  wliat  it  was 

the  bsbion  of  that  time  tocaU  "A  late  happy 
oou»on"  (iieaning,  in  this  instance,  the  birth 
of  the  Prince  of  Walea,  afterwards  Oeorge  the 
fourth),  broke  out  as  follows  : 

Hatl,  haypT  mom,  banlgn,  that  mnllhig  biinga 

A  rojral  Briton'*  bittbdiy  oa  Ibj  wingi ! 
Of  course  the  poem  ended  by  oalliog  this  royal 
Briton  an"anspicions  babe,"  upon  whoso  head 
"  countless  blaaainss"  were  supposed  to  wait; 
and  as  Qeorgetlte  Foiirtii  did  turn  out  so  aus- 
picious, and  was  waited  upon  by  so  many  bless- 
ings, the  prophecy  of  the  poet — a  true  Vates 
— was  at  lea^t  remarkable  I  Of  the  mannsr  of 
this  eiceilent  prince's  birth,  the  followii^  ac- 
count is  given  m  tlie  Annual  Hegisler,  p.  18B2  : 
"August  IS.— This  morning,  at  half  an  hour 
past  seven,  the  qiltcn  was  happilj  delivered 
of  a  prmec.  Tlie  person  that  waited  on  the 
king  with  the  news  received  a  present  of  a  fits- 
hundred  pound  bank  bill."  A  large  sum,  thoogt 
a  mere  grain  of  dust  compared  with  what  hie 
ro^  higunesseosttbenatitniafterwBrds.  "Just 
after  her  majesty  was  aaftllyin  her  bed,  the  wag- 
gons with  the  trensnre  of  the  Hermiono"  (the  war 
with  Spain  mts  then  in  full  awing)  "entered  St. 
James's-atreet ;  on  which  his  majesty  and  the  no- 
bility went  to  the  windows  over  tlte  palaee-gate  to 
see  them,  and  joined  their  aeclamationa  on  two 
suoh  joyful  occasions." — "  On  first  opening  some 
of  the  chests  nt  the  Bank  tliey  were  agreeably 
snrpriaed  to  find  a  bog  full  of  gold  instead  of  sil tot 
in  one  of  them  ;  several  were  afterwards  found 
of  the  same  kind,  which  made  a  very  consider- 
able differenoe  to  the  captors.  A  vast  deal  of 
Private  property  has  likewise  been  discovered. 
□  short,  tliis  is,  probably,  the  richest  price  ever 
brought  into  England,  every  private  man's  share 
amonntiog  to  about  nine  hundred  pounds."  A 
greet  quantity  of  finely  chased  plate  was  nlso  sub- 
sequently found  amongst  the  treasure  of  the  Her- 
mione,  whose  osptors  fared  better,  a  thousand- 
fold, than  those  who  were  at  the  storming  of 
Delhi :  the  reward  for  which  opeiatioD,  such  as 
it  is,  bas  only  just  been  promised. 

"Tlie  court  practices  a  hnndred  years  ago  ap- 
pears in  curious  jaitapoaition.  On  Twelfth- 
day  (the  Peast  of  tlie  Three  Kingis),  Georgs  the 
Third,  keeping  up  the  mediseva!  religious  custom, 
"  made  the  ustml  offering  at  the  Cliapel  Koyal 
of  gold,  niyrrh,  and  frankincense ;  but,"  adds 
the  chronicler,  with  a  strong  flavour  of  piety  on 
his  lies,  "  there  was  no  playing  at  hazard  nor 
any  oall  that  night."  No  doubt  the  court 
gamblers  made  np  for  their  abstinence,  on  the 
foliowiog  night,  with  as  mnch  eagerness  as  fal- 
alaff  showed  in  his  rapid  transition  "  from  pray- 
ing to  purse-taking," 

A  hundred  years  ago,  purse-taking  was  at  its 
zenith.  People  could  neitherwalk,  ride,  nor  drive 
in  the  streets  of  London  w  in  the  outskirts  with- 
onl  running  the  risk  of  being  "  stopped."  The 
month  of  January,  1788,  suppUea  some  Ktamples 
of  tliis  pleasant  practice :  "  On  Thursday  night 
hist,"  says  Lloyds  Evening  Post,  "as  a  geiille- 
man  was  going  through  Lincoln's  Inn  to  Chi- 
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Chester  Rents  (in  Chincery-lBite),  a  fellow  seized 
liim  b;  tlie  collar,  dragged  iiim  into  a  corner, 
and,  presenting  r  pistol,  robbed  him  of  his 
money,  watch,  ami  great-coat.  On  the  gen- 
tleman's begRing  he  would  not  take  his  great- 
coat, allying  it  was  a  Terj  cold  night,  tlic 
rascal  replied,  '  For  that  Terj  reason 
more  occasion  toe  it!'  The  fellow  was  not  under 
the  least  timidity"  (few  of  those  highwaymen 
were),  "  but  whilst  he  was  puUiogoff  the  coat, 
repeated  the  words  in  the  Beggar's  Opera,  '  A 
lawyer's  is  an  honest  employment,  so's  mine  ;' 
ana  then  ran  off,  humming  the  tune,  'Thro'  all 
the  employmenta  of  life,'  Sec.  This  is  the  second 
robbery  committed  on  the  same  spot  last  week; 
the  first  of  which  was  by  two  footpads."  Nei- 
ther were  those  safe  who  trusted  themselves  to 
hackney-coaches.      Here  ia  an  agreeable  wajf  of 


windingup  an  eTemug'»«Btertainmcnt: 
day  night  a  coachman,  who  had  taken  up  s 


at  Covent  Garden  playhouse  and  ordered  to  goto 
Batcliff-cross,  was  stopped  near  the  gap  on  the 
left  hand  to  Stepney,  by  four  fellows,  who  robbed 
himofsixshilliiigs,  and  took  from  the  passengers 
about  five  pounds.  Then  taking  the  number  of 
Ute  coach,  which  was  fiTchundred  and  nine,  they 
bade  him  drive  home.  At  his  return  he  was  again 
stopped  by  them.batonhissaying  that  bis  coach 
was  empty,  they  fntvehim  back  hisownmaaey,aad 
half-^-crown  to  orbk  their  healths."  An  injunc- 
tion which  the  honest  fellow  did  not  fail,  I  pre- 
sume, to  ful&l.  Had  such  a  thing  as  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  existed  then,  it  would  bave 
afforded  rare  hauls  for  the  highwaymen : 
"  Early  on  Saturday  morning,  as  a  eentleman 
was  going  out  of  town,  he  was  stopped  between 
the  turnpike  and  Hyde  Park-gate,  leading  to 
Knightshridga,  by  a  single  highwayman,  who 
robbed  liim  of  fifteen  guineas,  and  afterwards 
rode  off  into  Piccadilly."  There,  probably,  he 
lost  the  moneyuta  gaming-house  as  quickly  as  he 
acquired  it.  A  mile  or  ao  farther  down  tlie  same 
road,  occurred  another  meeting,  not  quite  so 
profitable  to  the  interceptor:  "On  Friday 
ereninji  lost,  a  gentleoian  and  lady  returning 
I'l'om  visiting  a  buy  of  great  distinction  at  Ken- 
sington Gore,  were  met  bv  a  highwayman;  but 
the  coachman  drivijig  on,  he"  (the  highwayman) 
"  flogged  him  very  severelj.  Ia  the  interim, 
another  gentleman's  coach  coming  up,  the  high- 
wayman iliought  proper  to  ride  off,  and  the  lasli 
of  his  whip  twisting  round  one  of  the  lamps  of 
the  chariot,  be  was  obliged  to  leave  it  beliind 
him."  In  the  suburbs,  in  a  general  way,  no- 
body was  safe  ;  "  On  Sunday  evening  last,  be- 
tween five  and  six  o'clock,  a  gentleman  return- 
ing to  London  from  Highgate,  was  robbed,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  oeyond  Kentish  Town, 
by  two  highwaymen,  of  three  guineas  and 
soate  silver,  who  rode  off  to  town."  Again: 
"  Od  Monday  morning  laat  only,  a  man  was 
stopped  by  a  footpad,  near  the  Fox-under-the- 
UiU,  between  Camherwell  and  Dulwich,  who 
clapped  a  pistol  to  his  breast,  and  robbed  Mm  of 
a  silver  watch,  four  shillings,  and  some  halfpeuce, 
and  then  made  off."  When  Hi.  Morris,  m£ob 
Roy,  aings  a  dobfol  ballad,  abowing  bow 


A  knaTs  well-worthy  of  a  cord,  I 

Bsing  snn'd  with  pistol  and  with  twmd,  ' 
Twixt  Kcnsinston  and  Bnntford  tb«n 

Did  Iwldl}-  (top  six  bonest  men,  | 

we  smile  at  the  poet's    humoroaa  invention,   j 
But  such  occurrences  were  literally  true,     for   | 
example :  "  On  Tuesday  last,  the  Norwich  stage 
was  stopped  in  Epping  Forest,  by  a  single  hi^-   ' 
wayman,   who   robbed   the   passengers   of   six    ! 
guineas."     Highway  rohbeij  prevailed  in  all   i 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  was  rifest  within  a    ' 
radius  of  thirty  miles  round  London,  and  that    i 
for   obvious  reasons.     In  tiie  classical   neigh- 
bourhood of  Willesden  such  events  were  con- 
stant :  "  Last  Saturday  afternoon,"  says  the  St.    j 
James's  Chronicle,  "  Mr.  Tims,  brewer,  at  Ec^e-    . 
,  was  robbed  of  his  watch  and  monev,  by  a 
■ayman,  wall  dressed,  on  Dollor's-hill,  near    | 
the  six  milestone  on  the  Edgewar&Mad,  in  sight    i 
of  a  wa^on  that  was  but  a  little  way  from  tlie    | 
place."    Traveling  on  the  south  side  of  London    . 
was  equally  danfferous :  "  Saturday,  three  poaU    I 
chaises  were  robbed  on  this  side  of  Dartford  fay 
three  footpads,  armed  with  pistols,  and  having 
whips  in  their  hands,  who  took  from  them  a 
considerable  sum  of  money.     The  aame  fellows 
were  afterwards  seen  on  Blackheath,  riding  to- 
wards London."     Of  a  great  celebritT  in  the 
stand  and  deliver"  Lne,  appears  the  iollowing 
anecdote :    "  Some  days  ago,  the  flying  high- 
wayman,  known   by    the   name   of   Ctunpbell, 
robbed  the  postilion  of  a  gentleman  at  Cole- 
brook,  from  whom  he  took  a  guinea,  three 
ihillingi,  and  upwards  of  sixpenoe  in  copper :    1 1 
he  aaked  the  lad  how  (m  he  was  to  go,  and  wu    I ' 
answered  a  great  way,  and  three  turnpikes  to  pay,     '  I 
which  the  highwayman  returned  him  tM 
'  and  copper,  saying,  '  You  -mav  tell,  when    i 
you  get  home,  that  the  Plying  Higliwayman  is    h 
not  taken  as  reported  in  Lon^n,  and  as  a  proof    |' 
of  it,  you  may  assure  them  that  you  met  him     I 
this  evening;     and  then  bade  him  farewell."    !, 
The  report  diuded  to  by  Captain  Campbell —    '1 
they  were   "  obtains"  cdl  —  originated  in  the    '  i 
apprehension  of  one  Samuel,  or  Walter,  Harris,    ■ 
who  fronk  having  been  a  soldier  in  Burgoyne'a    [' 
light  horse,  "  where,  it  is  supposed,  he  learnt    | 
his  dexterity  in  horsemanship,"  took  to  the    '  I 
rood  as  a  more  profitable  occupation.    When    i . 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  two  indictments  were    ,  | 
preferred  Bgainat   him,  on   both   of  which  he    li 
would  bave  been  acquitted  but  for  the  evidenoe    '  I 
of  a  pawnbroker's  man  who  swore  to  bis  identity,    , ' 
when  both  the  gentlemen  whom  be  had  robbed    i : 
declined  to  do  so.    Like  moat  of  the  fraternity, 
he  bad  "Tybutnhis  full  recompense  at  last,"    .1 
and  his  appearance  at  the  foot  ot  "  the  tree"  ia    :  | 
degcribed  as  that  of  "  a  good-looking  young 
with  an  honest  countenance."     Frouti  n 
:    "he  made  an  ample  confeasion  of 
robberies." 

AH  highway  t«bheriea  were  not,  however,  per-  1 1 
petrated  by  tbe  captains.  Take  the  following,  ;  | 
which  appears  in  the  Annual  E»;ister  for  17C^ 
under  date  Sept.  ISth:  "The  Duke  de  Niver-  I 
noia,  with  the  character  of  ambassador  audjde-  I 
ipoteutiary  from  the  court  of  Fimnoe,  arrived 
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At  London  to  trest  of  pe&ce.  Tho  first  aigitt 
after  his  EicelleDCJ  arrived  in  Enj^land,  lie  Ibj 
at  Canterbury,  when  the  inolceeper's  hill  in  the 
moroiuf;  waa  as  follows : 

Tci,  coffaa,  and  chocolate  £14     0 

Bopper  for  hIF  and  mttbdU       IS  10    0 

Bread  RDdbeu S     0     0 

Frait        2  16     0 

Wine  SDil  punch 10    8    8 

Wax-Mndtei  and  charcoal         BOO 

BntkcD  glaia  and  china  ...        3  10    0 

Lodsini; 17    0 

Tm,  calAe,  and  chocDlate  3    0    0 

Chain  and  hone*  for  next  stage  ...    2  16    0 

(llaklne  a  nice  littla  total  of  **l.  10a.  M.  for  oiig 
night'a  cxpeOMa.) 

The  whole  oompany,  consisting'  of  twelve  per- 
sons, drank  mostly  port  vine ;  accordmg  to  the 
quantity,  it  comes  to  eleven  shillings  per  hottle, 
and  pundi  the  ivne.    One  of  the  secretaries  of 
state,  being  informed  of  this  treatment  bj  an 
English  gentleman  who  accompanied  his  excel- 
lency, made  an  apology  to  his  excellency  for  so 
flagrant  an  imposition  and  so  j^at  a  breach  of 
the  laws  of  hospitality,  telling  his  exceUency  at 
the  same  time  thai  orden  aheuld  be  given  for 
prosecuting  the  offender.  But  his  excellency  very 
generonsly  interposed  in  his  behalf.     It  is  ims 
' :    grned,  however,  that  he  lias  since  paid  dearly  fo 
,,    nis  offence,  as  the  other  innkeepers  of  Cantei 
I    bnry  lost  no  time  in  informing  the  public  that  it 
t    was  not  at  their  honse  the  duke  put  up." 
I        I'liere  arc  still,  probably,  some  who  indulge 
'    in  practical  jokes,  but  dodc,  I  trust,  wlio,  if  a 
I    similar  state  of  thinga  eiiated,  could  be  induced 
I    to  perpetrate  so  bitter  a  jest  as  the  folloviuf;: 
I    "A gentleman  at  a  coffee-house,"  snjstheSt. 
;    James's  Chronicle  of  Feb.  10(1763),  "called  a 
!    porter  to  carry  a  letter  to  a  house  near  Charing- 
I    cross.     The  contents  of  the  letter  were :  '  De- 
i    tsin  the  bearer  as  a  man  fit  to  serve  his  ma- 
1    jestj.'     On  which  he  was  conveyed  on  board  a 
'i    tender,   and  soon  after  died  of  a  broken  heart, 
>j    leaving  a  wife  and  children.     His   name   was 
:l    William  Hal!."     They  wbo  served  his  maieaty 
were  not  all  stich  honest  fellows  as  poor  William 
,j    Hall.     Any  kind  of  acnmp  was  thought  fit  for  a 
,,    aolcUer,  when  he  was  known  to  be  fit  for  no- 
thing else;    witness    entriea   such    as    these: 
'    "Feb.  26. — Yesterday  evening,  n  youns  fellow 
picked  a  gentleman's  pocket  of  a  silk  handker- 
!      chief  in  crossing  Bartholomew -close;  bi)t  being 
I     pursued,  he  was  taken,  and  a  soldier  accidentally 
passing  by,  the  gentleman  forgave  him  on  con- 
I     djlion  be  enlisted,  which  he  promised,  and  the 
'     soldier  took  liim  awaj."     At  the  lesaiona,  con- 
li    demning  a  thief  to  turn  soldier  was  a  common 
ponbhment;    "W.  Hnnt,  who  had  stolen   a 
tankard,  and  was  to  have  been  executed"  (few 
crimes  escaped  the  cord,  eave  now  and  tiien  by 
.    commutation),   "was   rcsjiited,  in  order  to  he 
,    employed  as  a  soldier  in  one  of  his  majesty's 
rcjpments  of  foot  now  abroad,  during  bis  life." 
ii    Again:  "John  Perrj,  for  stealing  sugar  from 

I'  Cumberland's  Wharf,  was  ordered  to  be  a  sol- 
dier." Wortliy  successors!  Hunt  and  Perry,  of 
those  brave  soldiers,  Bardolph  and  Nym,  "sworn 
brothers  in  lilchiiigr'    There  were,    notwith- 


standing, some  varieties  of  punisliment  besides 


by  jud^eut  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  e{ 
mitted  to  Newgate  for  one  month.  He  was 
also  ordered  to  stand  in  the  pillory  twice  within 
that  time,  and  afterwards  to  he  kept  to  liard 
labour  in  Bridewell  for  a  year,  &c."  (as  Ancient 
Fiftol  says,  "  And  are  et  catenis  nothing  P"),  for 
— (what  doea  the  reader  think P) — "for  writing 
a  piece  called  The  Free  Enquirer."  Tiiere  was 
another  kind  of  writing  that  eipoaed  its  authors 
— and  here  deservedly — to  even  heavier  penal- 
ties. Thesewere  the  threatening-letter  writers, 
who  aeem  to  hare  driven  a  very  brisk  trade,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  official  notice  tliat  was 
taken  of  them.  Two  of  these  productions  follow. 
The  first  is  thus  heralded : 

St.  James's,  Feb.  IS,  1762. 
WIWTus  it  haa  been  hambly  represented  to  the 
Eing,  that  the  following  ancmimoHB  and  threaleninf; 
letter,  directed  a*  heraunder,  haa  been  received  by 
the  Poit,  by  Wm.  Clariie,  Ewj.,  one  of  hii  Uajeatj's 
Jnitioea  of  the  Peace  for  the  connty  of  Surry,  who 
lives  at  Larana't  Fond,  in  thepariih  of  St.  Savioar'a, 

That  I  am  coming  to  Town  to  be  avenged  on  You 
That  ia  if  Yon  will  not  grant  a  litlla  Money  on  de- 
mand it  <i  no  more  than  flfty  poanda  If  not  Villian 
Yonr  Life  is  at  a  Suke  by  me  or  some  of  my  Gang 
Pnt  the  Honey  in  i  Place  where  I  ahall  wait  for 
You,  or  any  One  You  shall  debetise  to  servo  You 
and  That  you  may  obaerve  by  a  Letter  B  ;  that  I 
ahall  put  near  the  Place  be  sbnre  to  pnt  the  Honey 
under  the  Comer  of  the  grot  Stone  the  Bottom  it 
Your  Yard  put  no  Walcli  on  or  Yon  may  beshure  Yon 
Scoundert  to  have  Your  Brains  btowtd  eat  l>e  me  oi 
some  of  mine  in  a  abort  Time  after  so  do  not  fail 
You  Villian  or  else  It  will  be  worse  for  You  darned 
Scouoderl  I  care  not  much  whether  Your  Lite  or 
Your  Money. 

TolhcWonhpfnlt  Wm.  Clarke,  Esq.,  near  Qravel- 
lane,  in  the  Borough  London. 

A  reward  of  one  hundred  pounds  was  offered 
for  the  discovery  of  Mr,  Clarke's  polite  corre- 
spondent, as  well  as  for  that  of  the  writer  of  the 
next,  gazetted,  letter : 

To  Mr.  Jamea  Soolb  in  Crosby-sqaare,  Bishops- 
gste-strect.  You  Scoandrali  ViUIan  the  pertlculeca 
of  this  Is  that  if  you  Doe  not  Leave  the  Small  Sum 
of  tliirty  pounds  under  the  Gateway  In  a  white  rage 
that  it  nay  be  obeseryed  As  Soon  as  1  aproach  place 
•pointed  Beahoie  you  leave  the  Money  yourself 
At  the  place  apointed  and  if  yon  Let  Any  body 
know  of  this  Letter  or  aet  any  Body  to  watch  you 
may  be  sbnre  Your  Life  is  to  he  the  Socrafise  for  it 
Pray  you  Villian  do«  not  Neglect  it  or  on  the  first 
Time  That  I  or  any  of  my  Gang  meets  you  beahure 
you  shall  Get  your  De«ert  You  Villian  the  Reason  I 
u  Ibie  Letter  is  for  want  of  a  littla  Money 
you  Doe  not  supley  mo  with  It  Yon  and 
niely  shall  be  bnmt  in  your  beds  vciy  aoon 
ia  for  you  to  put  the  Money  in  the  place  is 
tbe  6th  of  next  Uonth. 

In  addition  to  the  pillory,  which,  if  any  bave 
deserved  it,  was  the  due  of  these  threatening 
letter  writers,  was  another  punishment,  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  now  also  happily  obsolete.  This 
was  "buntingin  the  band."  On  tracing  the  sen- 
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iLL  THE  TBAA  IDUWD; 


t«iiae»at  tlu  MHldlesei  Snnon  Uirouglumt  the 
year,  it  appMn  tbst  two  at  tbiee  vera  branded 
after  eaoo  mestiogoE  tiie  oioit  warsliipfut  jui' 
tioW.  "  Wbippin;  at  the  dart's  tail"  vas  also 
an  ezMbiUoii  (reel;  indulf^d  in.  How  oriminals 
appeared  at  the  place  of  exeeutiim,  may  be  aeen 
by  nSerriag  to  tke  trial  of  John.  U'Nanghton, 
Sen-,  for  tliB  murder  (and  a  very  barbarous  one  it 
waa)  of  MJssMariaKaox.at  Strabue.  "Eewas 
brought  to  sxecDtioQ.  on  foot,  supported  by  two 
nien,  and  dressicd  iu  a,  vhite  fiannel  waisteoat, 
tanrnmed  vith  Uaok  b^toae  and  liolei,  a  diapei 
sightc^  tied  witJi  a  blaok  nbbon,  white  alook- 
ings,  montniDg  bniAIei,  and  a  onpe  tied  on  hia 
arm."  Thia  "suit  of  woe"  ma  wchu  bj  Ht. 
H'Kauehton  ai  a  tribnte  of  reapect  to  the 
yonng  lady  wliom  bA  bad  mutderett-it  ia  to  be 


In  the  matrimonial  arrangeiiieala  of  a  hosdred 
yean  ago,  tbe  amount  of  the  lady's  fortune, 
wbeu  she  bad  one,  wm  generally  made  pnbiia  in 
tbis  ■UDCinct  maanet :  "Captain  Dauvergne  of 
tlie  Horse  Guards,  to  Hiss  M^or  oF  CoeUea 
tliirty  thousand  pounds."  "  Captain  Blagden  o 
Newcastle,  to  Mrs.  Heath  of  Westoe;  sevei 
thousand  pounds."  But  when  the  marriaf^  had 
in  it  somelbing  remarkable,  particular?  wc 
often  Riven,  as  in  thia  instance:  "Agnnadi.. 
belongiuc  to  the  Yorkshire  Baffj,  quartered  at 
Newcastle,  to  the  daughter  of  a  chinmej-sweep 
et  that  place,  whose  dowry  is  soot,  to  tlie  value 
of  fortr  pounds,  and  eightpence  a  day  during  the 
lifeof  the  father."  Fortunate  grenadier  I  Aniuin^- 
oessaiT  mystery  appears  to  have  shrouded  the  io- 
tendeamarriagB  which  is  thus  anoonnced;  "On 
Sunday  last  the  banns  of  marriage  werepublished 
at  St,  James's  Church,  between  two  Right  Ho- 
nourable personages  of  the  first  rank  in  the 
kingdom."  One  would  have  thought,  after  the 
publication  of  the  banns,  that  there  would  )iave 
Men  no  aqueamiaimess  in  mentioning  names 
but  the  title  ot  "  Bight  Honourabie"  was  held  st 
sacred,  that  even  when  treating  of  historical 
matters,  the  minister  was  only  adverted  to  as 

"  Mr.  1 ,"  or  "  Mr.  P ."     With  those 

of  lower  de^ee,  greater  freedom  was  allowed : 
"  On  Wednesday  last,  was  married  at  Heading, 
Sir  Thomas  Cooke,  one  of  the  Poor  Kaights  of 
Windsor,  and  near  seventy  years  of  age,  to  Miss 
Collier,  a  joang  lady  of  about  twenty-two.  The 
Kuiglit  was  eitrenielyjojful  on  the  oocasion; 
in  the  evening'  he  danced  three  minuets,  and  be- 
haved in  all  respects  so  gallantl;,  that  he  put 
the  old  bachelors  (\vitb  whom  the  town  is  over- 
stocked)  entirely  ont  of  conntenauce."  Adver- 
tising for  wives  was  a  practice  then  as  now. 
ThefoHowing  appears  iiiLlojd'HEveningPost: 
"Ai^  Lady  of  Character  and  Fortune,  that  is 
willing  to  enter  into  that  honourable  ttaXs  called 
Matrimony,  and  to  take  with  her  a  p^rtnet  for 
Life,  that  is  possessed  of  every  QualiScation, 
that  may  be  thought  requisite  or  ueaessarj,  to 
make  her  llie  most  happy  in  tliat  Station  (for- 
tune only  eiceptt;dj,  five  feet  nine  Inches  high, 
straight  and  wcU-inade,  twcutj-four  years  of 
Age.  But  perhaps  you  will  think  me  vain,  when 
1  tell  you  my  Petsou  is  alLc^thcr  what  the 


filattering  World  calls  Handsome.  If  th««  ia 
any  Lady  whose  Dispiuitiaa  may  lead  lier  (o  |HtT 

the  Youtii,  for  his  takiag  this  uicliiod  to  reaM 
Hapiiinesa,  may  be  informed  of  fuflber  Partioa> 
lars.by  sending  a  line  diiected  (o  Poilydore  De- 
light, to  be  left  at  Mr.  Niooll's,  Puhli»her,  in 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London.  N.B.  Invio- 
lable secrecy  preserved."  Mr.  PuUjdore  Delight 
either  met  with  "a  lady  of  character  and  for- 
tune," or  his  cash  ran  short,  for  the  advertise- 
ment does  not  seem  to  have  been  repeated. 
Others  there  were,  however,  who  weut  moce 
directly  to  the  mark  than  this  modest  youth, 
as  appears  by  the  acoompanying  romantic  story, 
wliich  is  toM  in  two  Darts,  first  comes  this 
brief  stateneot :  "A  (fuel  was  fought  in  Hyde 
Park  between  an  English  oSocr  and  an  Irish 
gentleman,  when  the  farmer  was  so  dangerously 
wounded  in  the  belly  that  his  life  has  been 
despaired  of.  He  is  now,  however,  in  a  fair 
way  of  doing.  welL"  Go  the  uext  day  tbis 
paragraph  ^peared:  "A  lady  in  Bond-streel* 
said  to  be  neariy  related  to  the  young  officer 
who  was  wounded  in  Hyde  Park,  shot  herself 
through  the  head  with  a  pistol,  and  died  in  sreat 
agonies.  She  was  tin  daughter  of  a  faniilr  of 
fortune  at  Noi  thaw,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  had 
married  against  her  friends'  contienu"  Tile  mar- 
riage was  in  this  wise :  "  About  three  weelu  ag«^ 
a  ooniet  of  horse  went  to  her  father's  at 
Northaw,  to  ask  the  character  of  a  man-servaat. 
He  not  being  at  bams,  the  officer  was  intro* 
duced  to  the  young  lady  his  daoghl^r,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  then  at  tea.  She  gave  the  servant 
a  fair  cbaracter,  and  after  some  chat  with  the 
officer,  asked  him  to  drink  a'dish  of  tea.  Thus  be- 

ean  an  acquaiulanoe  which  the  comet  eultivated 
y  means  of  letters  delivered  bythe  servant.  "The 
lady,  it  is  said,  was  on  heiress  to  tbirtv  thousand 
pounds.  The  comet  declared  liimself  to  be  th« 
son  of  a  country  gentleman  of  fortune ;  but,  lest 
inquiries  might  not  prove  in  his  favour,  he  soon 
after  insisted  that  the  lady  should  make  aa 
elopement  and  be  married  at  Bamet.  To  mn 
away  was  very  disagreeable,  and  with  much  dif- 
Bcufty  she  was  prevailed  on.  Wiien  they  came 
toBarnet,  where  be  was  stationed,  amistakeap- 
pearing  in  the  license,  the  cornet  took  horse  and 
rode  to  London,  and  returned  to  Barnet  time 
enough  to  be  married,  which  was  done  in  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  people.  The  young 
lady's  motlier  was  soon  reconciled  to  the  match, 
but  the  father,  who  had  proposed  a  inure  fortu- 
nate one  for  bis  daughter,  refused  to  see  her.  The 
lady's  and  cornet's  friends  used  all  practicable 
means  to  bring  about  a  teconoiliation,  which 
the  young  lady  despairing  oF  ever  seeing  aeeom- 
plished,  unhappily  put  an  end  to  her  own  life." 

That  the  belief  in  witclicraft  was  popular  a 
hundred  years  ago,  is  apparent  from  the  circum- 

'  luces  related  in  the  Annual  ilegister  for  1763, 

follows:  "  Nov.  SS.-'A  number  of  peoule  sur- 
rounded the  house  of  John  Pritchett,  ot  West 
Langdon,  in  Kent,  and  under  the  notiou  of  her 
bewitching  one  Ladd,  *  boy  thirteen  years  old, 
'  ragged  out  his  wife  by  violence,  and  compelled 

ir  to  go  to  the  said  Ladd's  father's  bousa. 
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■bout  B  mile  from  Iw  own,  vhfse  they  fenced 
her  into  the  room  -where  the  bo;  wv,  scratofaod 
W  ftrmi  and  neek  in  tiia  moit  croel  muiner  to 
dmr  blood,  bb  tUey  said,  of  the  witcb,  and  then 
threctenad  to  swim  ber;  bat  Mnne  people  of 
oondjtion  iaterpoiing,  the  poor  woman's  life  was 
happily  preserved ;  and  tue  persooa  conoerDcd 
in  CBnyiitg  on  tha  impoitiiR,  partioularlj  one 
Seard,  aw  Iii.dd'a  wife,  being  carried  before  a 
nugiatnte,  and  compelled  to  nuke  satisfiiotion 
to  the  unhappy  injnred  woman,  the  mob  dis- 
petaed,  and  the  oonntry,  riiat  wai  erecywhere  in 
tamult,  is  t^jain  qoMted.  The  boy  pretended  to 
Toid  needles  and  pina  from  his  body,  and  his 
father  and  motfaer  upheld  the  deceit,tDd  oolleeted 
large  soms  of  mousy  of  those  whose  eompesuon 
was  excited  by  lo  melancholy  a  aituation." 

Amon^t  il«mB  of  general  new%  we  meet  with 
such  as  tliese :  "  On  Saturday  hat,  the  famoas 
ForcDpiiie-man  haring  some  words  with  two 
otiiers  (wme  they  also  ForcnfHne-men  F)  "  at  a 
p)aMic^edBran,inBnckinghamBhire,oneof  tliem 
struok  out  one  of  his  eyea,  nnd  so  great  an  effusion 
of  blood  flowed,  that  notwithstanding  nil  possible 
asBittauoe  waa  giren,  he  died  soon  after.  The 
Poronpine-maa  seema  to  liavo  had  hii  full  share 
of  the  fretful  qoalitiea  of  the  animal  he  was 
named  after.     "  Yesterday,  by  order  of  the  ma- 

S'jtrates,  notice  waa  given  by  the  orjer  of  3t. 
ari;BJet'a,  Westminster,  to  all  persons  keeping 
swine,  that  the  same,  if  found  in  the  streets, 
should  be  aeised  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  poor  of 
tlie  parish,  pursuant  to  the  atatntc  in  that  caae 
made  and  provided."  It  moit  have  been  a  plea- 
suit  thing  for  members  on  tlieir  way  to  the 
Honae,  or  lawyers  wendine  to  oonrt,  to  have 
tlie  way  stopped  by  swine ;  but  there  were  worse 
im  pediments  to  foot-passengen :  "The  Breeches- 
Maker  who  was  found  dead  in  a  ditoh  near 
Bamabr-street,  last  week,  is  suspected  to  bare 
been  ro'bbed,  and  that  on  making  resistance,  he 
was  killed  and  thrown  into  the  ditcli." 

Some  Eingular  accidents  are  recorded :  "Feb. 
21.— A  little  girl,  daughrer  to  M>.  GifTard,  Ute 
of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  waa  lately  burnt  in 
a  very  shocking  manner,  and  died  in  great 
agonies.  A  person  in  the  house  was  subject  to 
fits,  and  among  other  methods  practised  to  re- 
cover her,  it  was  usual  to  burn  feathers,  rafs, 
papers,  &c.,  nnder  her  noae ;  this  striking  tlie 
cbld,  she  was  supposing  her  doll  in  like  cir- 
onmstances,  and  burning  something  under  its 
nose,  by  which  means  her  own  deaths  canglit 
lire,  whilst  her  mnmma's  back  was  turned." 
"  Some  time  ago  a  man  having  stolen  a  sheep 
at  Mitcham,  iu  Surrey,  tied  its  hind  legs  to- 
gether, and  put  them  over  its  forehead  to  carry 
it  away;  but  in  getting  over  a  gate,  the  ' — 
■'  ■ ;gloa.     '  ' 


3  thought,  struggled 


ii:d  by  a 


^spring. 


side  of  the  gate,  and  the  man  dead  on 
tlie  other."    "January  16.  As  Mr.  Taylor,  jun., 


happened  to  be  in  the  parcel,  which  being  loaded, 
in  alillle  lime  went  off,  and  unfortunately  shot 


htm  dead.  We  mention  ineidentsof  this  kind  from 
time  to  time,  to  put  people  on  their  guard." 

We  bear  of  some  singular  diseases  a  hundred 
joara  ago.  Here  is  an  eiample :  "  A  poor  labonr- 
iBg-family  near  Biddeston,  in  Norfolk,  have  been 
lAdy  afflicted  by  a  terrible  disorder.  Thehmbs 
of  several  of  them  having  rotted  off,  though  with- 
out an^  injury  to  Uieir  health,  or  the  other  parts 
of  their  body."  This  case  is  thought  so  remark- 
M»  (as  well  it  might  be)  that  a  special  article 
is  devoted  to  the  sHbiect  in  the  Annual  Register, 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Wollaston,  of  Bur^in 
Suffolk,  who,  however,  lays  the  aeene  at  Wat- 
tisfasm,  and  gives  full  detuls.  He  describes  the 
disease  as  beginning  with  violent  pains  in  the 
legs,  and  adds :  "  In  about  four,  Ave,  or  ai»  days, 
the  diseased  leg  began  to  turn  black  gradually, 
appearing  at  first  covered  with  blue  spots,  as  if 
it  had  been  bmised  ....  and  in  a  few  days  it 
began  to  mortify.  The  nwrtified  parts  sepa- 
rated gradually  from  the  sound  parts,  and  the 
surgeon  had,  in  most  of  the  cases,  to  cut  through 
the  bone,  which  was  Hack  and  almost  dry." 
One  or  two  thefts  are  worth  noticing, — the  fol- 
lowing from  its  miserly  diitracter;  "February 
6. — An  old  man  standing  at  the  fireside  of  the 
Three  per  Cent  Office  at  the  Bank,  was  ob- 
served to  pick  up  the  coals  and  put  them  in  liia 
pocket,  and  afterwards  went,  to  the  books  and 
received  his  dividend  upon  600/.  stock.  He 
was  carried  before  a  magistrate,  where  the  coals 
where  taken  out  of  hid  pocket ;  but  hj  reasonof 
his  age,  and  liis  extreme  penitence,  he  waa  re- 
leased." And  this  one,  for  the  profane  Immour 
of  the  thieveE ;  "A  little  while  since  an  elderly 
gentlewoman,  at  Brainwood,  in  Gloucestershire, 
bad  ber  box  broke  open,  out  of  which  she  lost, 
in  plate  and  money,  to  the  value  of  402.,  in  lieu 
whereof  tliey  left  her  the  following  consolatory 
letter;  'Madam, — Lay  not  up  for  yourself  trea- 
sures upon  earth,  where  moth  and  rust  dotiv  cor- 
ruDt,andwhere  thieves  break  through  aiidateal.'" 


n  Franoe.  The  year  1702  opened  there 
with  B  ve^  singular  affair,  which  is  toid  in  tlie 
journal  of  the  Avocat  Barbier :  "  A  sad,  unfor- 
tunate,  and  critical  event  happened,"  he  says, 
"at  Versailles,  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  (of 
January),  before  the  king's  supper.  There  was 
a.  grand  ooncert  (supping  in  public)  that  day, 
end  one  of  the  body-guard,  named  La  Cliaui, 
having  left  tlie  Salle  dea  Oardea  to  buy  some 
tobacco,  passed  through  the  Qalerie  des  Princes, 
and  descended  by  Hie  long  corridor  which  leads 
past  the  Contr&le  Qen^ml,  and  terminates  nearly 
opposile  the  general  entrance.  In  this  corridor, 
which  is  very  badly  lighted,  as  is  the  custom 
nt  Versailles,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening 
L:i  Cliaux  was  discovered  stretched  on  the 
ground,  with  his  sword  broken,  and  wounded  in 
several  places.  Assistance  was  procured  and  im- 
mediate information  of  the  circumstance  given 
to  the  Comte  de  Saint  Florentin,  the  Minister 
of  the  King's  H'luseliold,  and  to  the  Grand 
f  rovost  of  tbe  palace,  or  his  lieutenant,  that  a 
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procis-Terbal  might  be  drawn  iqt  and  sn  in^uirr 

instituted.  The  story  which  readied  Pans  on 
the  followliu;  day,  wu  that  the  euard  had  met 
in  the  cornaoT  two  persoiu,  one  aregsed  !□  green 
with  an  edgiug  of  gold  niid  wearint;  a  conteau 
de  chasse,  and  the  other  attired  like  an  abbd, 
but  without  bands,  and  his  hair  smoothed  doirn, 
nlio  politely  nccosied  him,  inquiring  if  lie  conld 
obtain  admissioa  for  tbem  to  witness  the  cere- 
monj  oFtbe  grand  concert,  they  bein^  strangera 
from  the  country.  The  guard  replied  tliat  it 
was  not  ia  his  power  to  do  so,  but  the;(  persisted 
in  their  leqaest,  and  even  offered  him  money 
to  oblige  them.  After  a  few  momenls'  reflection 
he  desired  them  to  follow  liim,  and  led  the  way 
np-stairs,  hut  they  shortly  stopped,  Bajinf;  they 
nmsl  go  back,  as  the  passages  were  so  intricate. 
They  accordingly  retraced  their  steps,  aod  the 
guard  retnnied  with  them  to  the  corridor,  where, 
suipectiag  soroetiing  wrong,  he  drew  his  sword 
to  arrest  them.  The  two  mca  then  fell  upon 
hiiD,  broke  his  sword,  and  wouuded  him  with 
the  couteau  de  chasse,  leaving  biin  in  that  state, 
and  then  making  their  escape," 

This  lame  stor^  occasioned  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  in  Pans  for  a  day  or  two,  but  "  on 
Saturday,  the  9lli,"  says  Barbier,  "  it  all  fell 
to  the  ground,  for  then  the  report  came  from 
Versftiiles  that  the  guard  was  a  scamp,  a  fellow 
who  had  formerly  beeu  a  Protestant,  but,  by 
abjuring  his  religioii,  bud  obtained  the  protec- 
tion of  Madame  Adelaide"  (one  of  the  king's 
daughters),  "  tliat  he  was  a  man  given  to  inveu- 
tioQS,  that  lie  liad  perhaps  been  engaged  insome 

Erivale  pursuit,  or  that,  even  without  a  quarrel, 
e  had  got  up  tliis  story  in  order  to  sliow  his  zeal 
and  earn  some  reward,  tliat  he  had  no  serious 
wound,  and  that  his  coat  was  only  cut  on  the 
arm  and  one  or  two  othcrplaces,  wliich  he  might 
iiave  done  bunself ;  no  abu6  or  any  man  in  green 
had  beca  found,  but  it  was  added,  as  a  certain 
fact,  that  the  guard  himself  was  arrested  and 
sent  lo  the  Bastille."  These  rumours  proved 
correct,  but  from  the  great  political  prison,  La 
Ctiaux  was  transferred  to  the  Grand  CbAtelet, 
and  thence  brought  to  trial.  There  were  no 
wituesses  against  him,  but  a  knife  was  found  on 
his  person,  the  discovery  of  which  led  him  to 
acknowledge  that  the  whole  stot^  was  a.  fabri- 
cnlion,  ana  that  he  had  invented  it  for  the  sola 
purpose  of  getting  a  pension.  The  poor  wretch,  iu 
making  this  confessioD,  wept  bitterly,  as  well  he 
might,  for  the  sentence  passed  on  him  was  to 
be  arokcn  alive  on  the  wheel,  having  first  made 
tlie  amende  honorable  before  the  Cathedral  of 
Notre-Dimc,  at  the  Louvre,  opposite  the  gate 
of  the  Tuderies,  and  at  tlie  Qtivc,  in  front  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  prior  to  the  application  of  "  the 
question,  ordinary  and  extraordinaij,"  for  the 
crime  of  lese-majeat^  in  the  second  degree. 
There  were  precedents  for  this  cruel  sentence, 
two  similar  cases  haviiic  occurred,  one  of  them 
m  1C39,  iu  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth, 
in  the  Chateau  of  Fontaincblcau,  the  culprit 
being  the  Chevalier  Georgian,  nho  underwent 


hia  punishment;  the  other  cue  happened  in 
Henry  the  Tliird's  reign,  when  the  offender  waa 
beheaded.  La  Chiui  «a.i  then  taken  to  the 
Conciergerie,  where  he  made  an  appeal,  demand- 
ing the  assembly  of  the  Chambers,  ToumeUe 
and  Grand'  Chambre,  "  parce  qu'il  ^tait  boa 
gcntilhomme,"  and  it  was  thought  his  punish- 
ment would  have  been  commuted  to  imprison- 
ment for  life  in  one  of  the  royal  castles.  He 
did  not,  however,  avail  himself  of  his  letters  of 
nobility,  and  no  assembly  of  the  Chambera  took 
place,  but  he  was  tried  again  at  the  Toun^le, 
on  the  llLh  of  February,  and  instead  of  being- 
broken  alive  on  the  wheel,  his  sentence  was  tS 
be  merely  hung  ("  la  Cour  le  condamne  seuie- 
ment  a  etre  peiidu)."  Ou  Thursday,  the  141Ji 
of  February,  the  unhappy  victim  of  a  barbarous 
law  was  brought  out  m  the  tombereau  ;  "he 
made  his  ameude,  and  was  then  taken  to  the 
Grirc,  where  he  was  hung  at  h&lf-past  four 
o'clock  in  tbe  afternoon;  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  number  of  people,  and  died  with  great 
resignation."  Labels  were  affixed  to  his  oack 
and  front,  bearing  these  words :  "  Fabricateur 
d'impostures  contre  la  sAre[£  du  rai  et  la 
Qd£ht£  de  la  nation." 

The  "  peine  forte  et  dure"  might  wiUi  greater 
jnatice  have  been  applied  in  such  a  case  as  this: 
"Feb,  26.— ITiey  write  from  Paris,  that  as 
a  wealthy  citizen  was  lately  walking  in  the 
Thuilleries,  a  person  came  up  to  him  and  bid 
liim  be  on  hb  guard,  for  that  night  he  would  be 
mordered.  liie  citicen  retired  after  supper,  as 
usual,  to  hia  bedchamber,  having  furnished  lum- 
self  with  fire-arms.  At  midnight  three  men  actn- 
ally  entered  the  room.  One  of  them  be  shot  dead, 
and  with  a  second  shot  broke  the  arm  of  another. 
The  third  ran  away.  The  person  killed  proved  to 
be  his  own  son,  and  the  wounded  person  his 
nephew,  who  is  now  iu  prison  along  with  the 
thu-d  assassin.  This,  says  the  writer,  is  the  se- 
cond instance  of  the  kmd  that  has  happened  at 
Paris  within  the  last  three  months ;  to  such  a 
height  is  licentiousness  risen  in  tiiat  capital." 

Oc  Uia  Ifith  of  Uuch  win  tw  pabllBliid.  price  it.  U.. 
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Thi  flftll  hour  had  passed  wnf,  vhon  Ayesha 
said  to  me,  "  Lo !  the  oircle  is  bdlng ;  the  lamps 
e^w  Him  Look  noir  without  fear  oa  the  spaoe 
befond;  the  Sjea  that  appalled  thee  are  again 
lost  in  lUT,  u  lightnii^  that  fleet  back  into 

I  kioked  ap,  and  the  spectres  had  -nmished. 
The  skj  vas  tinged  vith  sulphorous  hues,  the 
red  and  the  hlack  intermixed.    T  repleiushed  the 

I  lamps  and  the  ring  in  front,  thriftilf,  heedfnlly ; 
bat  when  I  came  to  the  sixth  lamp,  not  a  drop 
in  the  vessel  that  fed  them  vas  left.  In  a  vague 
dismaf,  I  now  looked  round  the  half  of  the  wide 
circle  in  rear  of  the  two  bended  figures  intent  on 
die  cahlroa.  All  along  that  disc  the  light  was 
already  broken,  here  and  there  flickering  up, 
here  and  there  dfing  dawn;  the  aix  lamps  in 
that  half  of  the  circle  still  twinkled,  but  &intly 
as  stars  shrinking  fast  from  the  dawn  of  da;. 
But  it  was  not  the  fading  shine  in  that  half  of 
the  magical  ring  which  daunted  my  eye  and 
quickened  with  terror  the  pulae  of  my  heart;  the 
Bush-land  beyond  was  on  fire.  From  the  iMtck- 
ground  of  the  forest  rose  the  flame  and  the 
smoke ;  the  smoke,  there,  still  half  smothering  the 

'  flame.  But  along  the  width  of  the  grasses  and 
berb^e,  between  the  verge  of  the  forest  and 
the  bed  of  the  water  creak  just  below  the  raised 
platform  from  which  I  beheld  the  dread  confla- 
gration, the  fire  was  advancing  i  wave  upon  wave, 
clear  Euid  red  against  the  columns  of  rook  be- 
hind ;  as  the  rush  of  a  flood  through  the  mists  of 
some  Alp  crowned  with  lightnings. 

Housed  from  my  stun  at  the  first  sight 
of  a  danger  not  foreseen  \if  the  mind  I  had 
steeled  against  &i  rater  portents  of  natnra,  I 

j  oared  no  more  for  the  lamps  and  the  circle. 
UorrTing  back  to  Ajesha,  I  exclumed,  "The 

I    phantoms  have  gone  from  the  spaces  in  front ; 

'    but  what  incantation  or  spell  can  arrest  the  red 

j    march  of  the  foe,  speeding  on  in  tlie  rear!  While 

:    we  need  on  the  Caldron  of  Life,  behind  as,  nn- 

'    heeded,  behold  the  Destroyer !" 

I       Ayesha  looked  and  made  no  reply,  bat,  as 

I  by  involuntary  instinct,  bowed  her  majestic 
head,  thsa  r«arii^  it  erec^  pbced  herself  yet 


more  immediately  before  the  wasted  form  of  the 
young  magician  (he,  still  bending  over  the 
caldron,  and  hearing  me  not  in  the  absorption 
and  hope  of  his  watch) ;  placed  herself  before 
him,  as  the  bird  whose  first  care  is  her  fledgling. 

As  we  two  there  stood,  fronting  the  deluge  of 
fire,  we  heard  Margrave  behind  us,  murmuring 
low,  "  See  the  bubbles  of  light,  how  they  sparkle 
and  dance— 1  shall  live,  I  shall  live !"  And  hu 
words  scarcely  died  in  our  ears  before,  crash 
npon  crash,  come  the  fall  of  the  age-long  trees  in 
the  forest ;  and  nearer,  all  near  os,  through  the 
blazing  grasses,  the  hiss  of  the  serpent,  the 
scream  of  the  birds,  and  the  bellow  and  tramp 
of  the  herds  plunging  wild  through  the  billowy 
redof  their  pastures. 

Ayesha  now  wound  her  arms  around  Mar- 
grave, and  wrenched  him,  retuotant  and  strag- 
gling, from  his  watch  over  the  seething  caldron. 
In  rebuke  of  his  angry  eiolamations,  she  pointed 
to  the  march  of  the  fire,  spoke  in  sorrowfol 
tones  a  few  words  in  her  own  language,  ( 
then,  appealing  to  me  in  English,  aaid: 

"I  tell  him  that,  here,  the  Spirits  who  oppose 
as  have  ■ommoned  a  foe  that  is  deaf  to  my  roic^ 

"  And,"  exclaimed  Margrave,  no  longer  wit^ 
gasp  and  effort,  but  with  the  swell  of  a  voice 
which  drowned  all  the  discords  of  terror  and  of 
agony  sent  forth  from  the  Phlcgethon  burning 
below — "  and  this  witch,  wham  I  trusted,  is  a 
vile  slave  and  impostor,  more  desiring  my  death 
than  my  life.  She  thinks  that  in  life  I  should 
scorn  and  forsake  her,  that  in  death  I  should  die 
in  her  arms!  Sorceress,  avannt !  Ait  thou  uael 
and  powerless  now  when  I  need  thee  most  f  Go  I 
Let  the  world  be  one  funeral  pyre !  What  to  aw 
is  the  world  if  I  perish  P  My  world  is  my  life. 
Thou  knowest  that  my  last  hope  is  here,  that  all 
the  strength  left  me  this  night  will  die  down,  like 
the  lamps  in  the  circle,  unless  the  elixir  restore 
it.  Boldfrie[id,spumthat  sorceress  away.  Hours 
yet  ere  those  flames  can  assail  us !  A  few 
minutes  more,  and  life  to  yonr  Tnlian  and  me  1" 

Thus  having  said,  Maigrave  turned  from  us, 
and  cast  into  the  caldron  the  last  essence  yet 
left  in  his  emptied  coffer, 

Ayesha  ailently  drew  her  black  veil  over  her 
face  1  and  turned,  with  the  being  she  loved,  from 
the  terror  he  scorned,  to  share  in  the  hope  that 
he  cherished. 

Thus  left  alone,  with  my  reason  disenthralled, 
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disenchanted,  1  surrejed  more  calmly  the  eitait 
of  the  actual  peril  with  which  we  were  threat- 
ened, aoi  Uie  p«ril  seamed  led,  ao  aurvered. 

It  is  tru%  aUthe  Bosb-Iand  bdiind,  limast  np 
to  the  bed  of  the  week,  was'  on  fire;  but  the 
grasses,  tbrough  which  the  flajne  ^nod  so 
rapidly,  eeased  at  the  opposite  mai^  of  the 
creek.  Watery  poois  ware  still,  at  inteirals, 
left  in  the  bed  of  the  creek,  shining  tremulous, 
waves  of  fee,  in  the  glare  reflected  from  the 
oing  laud;  and  even,  where  the  water  &iled, 
the  stony  ooocse  of  the  exhausted  livulet  was  a 
barrier  agwnst  the  march  of  the  conflagratioa. 
Thus,  onless  the  wind,  now  still,  should  rise, 
and  waft  some  sparks  to  the  parched  combos- 
tibk  hertwge  immediately  around  ua,  we  wexe 
saved  &om  the  fire,  and  oar  work  might  yet  be 
achteved' 

J  whispered  to  Ayesha  the  Mnclosioato  whioh 

"Thinkest  tbon,"  she  inswered,  withoat  rais- 
ing her  moamfot  head,  "  that  the  Agencies  of 
Nature  are  tbe  movements  of  chance.  The  Spi- 
rits I  invoked  to  his  aid  are  leagued  with  the 
hosts  that  assail.  A  Mightier  than  I  am  has 
doomed  him  I" 

Scarcely  had  she  uttered  these  words  before 
Margrave  exclaimed,  "  Behold  how  the  Hose  of 
the  alchemist's  dream  ealar^es  its  bloom  bam 
the  Sihis  of  its  petals !  lahalllive,  IshaEIivel" 

Z  looked,  and  the  liquid  which  glowed  in  the 
caldron  had  now  taken  a  splendour  that  mocked 
all  comparisons  borrowed  from  the  lustre  of 
gems.  In  its  prevalent  coltmr  it  had,  indeed,  the 
dazzle  and  flash  of  the  ruby ;  but,  out  from  the 
mass  of  the  molten  red,  broke  comiscations  of  all 
prismal  hues,  shooting,  shifting,  in  a  ploy  that 
made  the  wavelets  theniselves  seem  living  things 
sensible  of  their  joy.  No  longer  was  there  scam 
or  film  upon  the  surface;  oi^  sver  and  anon  i 
light  rosy  vapour  floating  up,  and  quick  lost  ii 
t^  haggard,  heavy,  sulphurous  air,  hot  with  the 
conflagration,  rushiag  towards  us  from  behind. 
And  tbese  comiscations  farmed,  on  the  sitrboe 
of  the  molten  ruby,  literally  the  shape  of  a  Rose, 
its  leares  made  distinct  in  their  outlines  by  sparks 
of  emerald,  and  diamond,  and  sapphire. 

Even  while  gating  on  this  aoimate  liqnid 
lustre,  a  buoyant  delight  seemed  infused  into 
my  senses;  all  terrors,  conceived  before,  were 
anjuilled;  the  phantoms,  whose  armies  had  GUed 
the  wide  spaces  in  front,  were  fo^otten;  the 
crash  of  the  forest  behind  was  unheard.  In  the 
reflexion  of  that  glory.  Margrave's  wan  cheek 
seemed  already  restored  to  the  radiance  it  wore 
when  I  saiw  it  first  in  the  framewoA  of  blooms. 

As  I  gazed,  thus  enchanted,  a  cold  hand 
toached  my  own. 

"Hash!"  whispered  Ayesha,  from  the  blaek 
veil,  against  wluoh  the  rays  from  the  caldron 
fell  blunt,  and  absorbed  into  Dark.  "Be- 
hind ui,  the  light  of  the  circle  is  extinct,  but, 
there,  we  are  guarded  from  all  save  the  brutal 
and  souDess  destroyers.  But,  before!— bat,  be- 
fore I— see  1  two  of  the  lamps  have  died  out  !- 


see  the  blank  of  the  gap  in  the  ring!    Quaid 
that  breach— there,  the  demons  will  enter." 

"Not  a  disp  is  tbeic  left  in.  this  vessel  by 
wiiich  to  K^oiisli  tie  lamps  gn  the  ring." 

"Advance,  then;  thou  hast  atill  the  light  of 
soD^  and  the  demons  ma;  recoil  before  a 
soul  that  is   dauntless  and  guiltless.      If  not, 
IHireo  lie  lost !— «s  it  is,  One  ia  doomed." 

Thils  adjured,  silently,  involuntarily,  I  passed 

om  tbe  Teiled  Woman's  side,  over  the  sere 

lies  on  the  turf  which  had  been  tnoed  by  the 
triangles  of  light  long  since  extinguished,  and 
towards  the  verge  of  the  cirele.  As  I  advanced, 
overhead  rushed  a  dark  cloud  of  wings,  birds 
dislodged  from  the  forest  on  fire,  and  screaming, 
in  dissonant  terror,  as  they  flew  towards  the 
furthermost  mountsia :  dose  by  my  foot  hissed 
and  glided  the  snakes,  driven  forth  from  their 
blazing  coverts,  and  glaaning  through  the  ring, 
unsnared  by  its  wanixig  lamps ;  ail  undulaling  by 
me,  brighteyed  and  tussing ;  oU  uiode  innocuous 
by  fear:  even  the  terrible  Death-adder,  which 
I  trampled  onlxs  I  halted  at  the  verge  of  the 
drole,  did  not  turn  to  blt^  but  crept  harmless 
away.  I  halted  at  the  gap  between  the  two 
dead  lamps,  aad  bowed  my  head  to  look  i^un 
uto  the  crystal  vessel.  Were  there,  indeed,  no 
Sngering  drops  yet  left,  if  but  to  recruit  the 
fampsfor  some  priceless  minutes  more{  As  I 
thus  stood,  right  ioto  the  gap  between  the  two 
dead  lamps,  strode  a  gigsnlie  root.  All  the 
rest  of  the  form  was  unaeeuj  only,  as  vqIuub  ! 
after  volame  of  smoke  poured  on  from  tbe 
burning  land  behind,  it  seemed  as  if  one  great  [ 
columii  of  vapour,  eddying  round,  settled  itself  ; 
aloft  &«m  the  cirele,  and  that  out  front  that 
eolnntn  strode  the  giant  Foot.  And,  as  sttode 
the  Foot,  so  with  it  came,  like  the  soniul  of  its 
tread,  a  roll  of  muttered  thnnder. 

I  recoiled,  with  a  cry  that  rang  load  Utnni^ 
the  lurid  air. 

"  Courage ! "  said  the  voice  of  Ayeaha. 
"Tiemtiling  soul,  yield  not  as  inch  to  the 
demon  1" 

At  t^  chaim,  the  wondednl  diano,  in  the 
tone  of  the  Veiled  Wiwian'fi  voice,  my  will 
seemed  to  take  a  force  sacym  sablime  ^wd  its 
own.  I  foMed  my  arms  on  my  breast,  and  stood 
as  if  rooted  to  tlie  spot,  confronling  the  column 
of  smoke  and  the  stnde  of  the  giant  Toot.  And 
the  Foot  halted,  mote. 

Agftin.  in  the  momentary  hush  of  that  in&< 
pens^  1  heard  a  voice— it  was  Matgrave'a. 

"  Tin  last  hoar  e^ires — tbe  work  is  aocom- 
plished!  Come!  oome ! — aid  me  to  take  the 
caldron  from  the  fire—and,  quick!  or  a  dn^ 
may  be  wasted  in  vapour,  the  EUxir  of  Lile, 
from  the  caldron !" 

At  that  cry  I  receded,  and  the  Foot  advanoed. 

And  at  that  moment,  suddenly,  unawarea,  &on 
behind,  I  was  atricken  down.    Over  me,  u  I 
lay,  swept  a  whiriwind  of  tnmfling  hoofs  aait     , 
glancing  horns,    Tba  herds,  in  their  fti^t  from     | 
the  bumingpastures,  had  rushed  over  the  bed  of 
the  watercourse — scaled  the  slopes  of  the  banks. 
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Snorting  and  bGllowiug',  thef  plunged  their  blind 
war  to  tin  momitAiiiB.  One  oiyEJoiieTQOn  wild 
thui  their  own  Mrtge  blan  pieroed  t^  teek 
throogk  whicti  the  Bnte  Hmriwae  swc^it.  At 
thitcxyof  wrath  ud  despair  I  itniMled  to  riae, 
■gain  daah^  to  earth  bj  lite  hoofii  ma  the  honia. 
But  wM  it  the  dreuoJite  deceit  of  my  reeUng 
senses,  or  did  I  aee  that  giant  Foot  stride  past 
through  the  close-serried  ranks  of  the  »T)«Hiliniiiig 
berda  t  Did  I  he^,  diatmct  throngh  all  tbe  hn«e 
opioar  of  aiimal  t«mir,  the  roll  of  low  thnnder 
which  Mowed  tiie  stride  of  Hat  Foot  F 

cBtFTEB  Lxxxym. 

Wbbn  taj  KEue  had  reoDvered  it»  shook,  and 
mj  ejss  kxjud  dizcily  round,  the  charge  of  the 
he&sts  had  sw^t  by;  and  of  all  the  wild  tribes 
which  had  invaded  Uw  magical  cirele,  the  only 
lingerer  was  the  brown  Death-adder,  coiled 
close  b;  the  spot  where  m;  heed  had  reated. 
Beside  the  extinguished  lamps  which  the  iioota 
had  WMifiuedl;  Mattered,  the  fire,  arrested  bj  the 
watwcoorse,  had  coosnined  the  graises  that  fed 
i^  and  there  tiiB  plains  stretched  Uaok  and  desert 
as  the  Fhlegnean  Gdd  of  the  Poet's  EeU.  Bot 
tiie  fire  slili  raged  in  the  forest  befond.  White 
flames,  soaring  np  fram  the  tninksof  the  tallest 
trees,  and  forraing,  t^irongh  the  sullen  dark  of 
the  smoke-reek,  innumerBble  pillars  of  fire,  like 
the  halls  in  the  City  of  Firaids. 

Gathering  myself  ap,  I  tamed  my  eye*  tttxa 
tbe  terrible  pomp  of  the  lurid  forest,  utd  looked 
fear^y  down  on  the  hoof-trampled  svaid  for 
my  two  cunpanions. 

I  Mw  the  dark  image  of  Ayesha  still  seated, 
stiU  bending,  as  I  had  seen  it  last,  I  saw  a  pale 
hand  feebly  grasping  the  rim  of  the  magical 
ealdron,  which  lay,  hailed  down  fiom  its  tripod 
by  the  mah  of  the  beasts,  yards  away  from  the 
dim  fading  unbers  of  the  scattered  wood  pyre.  1 
saw  the  faint  writhiags  of  a  frail  wasted  frame, 
over  which  the  Veiled  Wodub  was  bending.  I 
saw,  as  I  moved  wiUi  braised  limbs  to  the  piece, 
close  by  the  lips  of  the  dyii^  magiciaii,  the  flash 
of  ^e  mby-Uke  essoiee  spilt  oa  the  sward,  and, 
meteor-like,  spw^ng  up  from  the  torn  ti^s  of 
berbage. 

I  now  re»ched  Maigiave's  sidoi  bending  over 
bdm  as  the  VeilBd  Woman  bent ;  uid  aa  I  soaght 
gently  to  raise  him,  he  turned  his  faoe,  fiercely 
Mtering  oat,  "Touoh  me  not,  rob  me  ut.  Fou 
share  with  me !  Never— never.  These  glorioos 
drops  are  all  mine  1  Die  all  else  1  Iwilllive—I 
will  livel"  Writhing  himself  from  my  pitying 
aims,  he  plunged  bis  face  amidst  the  beantifu]. 
plajfol  flame  of  the  esseooe,  as  if  to  lap  the 
elixir  wiUi  lips  scorched  away  from  its  intolerable 
burning.  SoddcaJy,  with  a  low  shriek,  be  fell 
tttok,  hisfaoeupttuiiedtomine,  and  OB  that  face 
unmistakably  reigned  Death. 

Ihea  Ayeab*  tenderly,  silently  dnw  the  70^ 
head  io  bar  lap,  and  it  vanished  froiB  my  sight 
btdiind  hu  blaiok  veil. 

I  knelt  beaide  her,  mormaring  some  trite  words 
ofcNimfart;  but  sbe  heeded  me  not,  rocking  her- 


self to  and  fo>  as  the  mother  who  cradles  a  child 
to  sle^.  Soon,  Uie  fast-flickering  sparides  of  the 
lost  elixir  died  oat  on  the  gmas,  and  with  their 
last  apcxtire  diamond-like  tremtde  of  light,  up,  in 
idl  the  laddenneas  of  Australian  day,  rose  the 
sun,  Eiflmg  himself  royally  above  the  mountain* 
tops  and  fronting  the  meaner  blaze  of  the  fonat 
M  a  yoong  king  frantsliia  rebels.  Andaa  there, 
where  tltf  biuhflres  had  ravaged,  all  was  a  desert, 
BO  there,  wheie  their  fury  bad  not  spread,  all  was 
a  garden.  Ahr,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
the  fugitive  heids  ware  graiing;  the  cruies, 
flocking  back  to  tiie  pools,  renewed  tlte  struige 
grace  of  their  gambols;  and  the  great  kingfisher, 
whose  laugh,  lialf  in  mirth,  half  ia  mockery,  leads 
the  choir  that  welcome  the  mom--wiiLQh  iu 
Europe  is  night — alighted  bold  on  the  roof  of  the 
cavern,  whose  floors  were  still  white  with  the 
bases  of  noes,  eztioet  before,  fwmed  to  "  walk 
erect  and  to  gaze  upon  Uie stars," rose — 3obelp> 
less  tfarougb  instincts,  so  royal  throi^h  Bonl,— 
rose  Ma2I  ! 

Bat  there,  on  the  gconnd  whne  the  dnazling 
dixk  had  wasted  its  viitnes,  there  the  herbage 
ahea^  had  a  freehness  of  verdure  which,  amid 
the  duller  sward  ronnd  it,  wu  like  an  oasis  of 
green  in  a  desert.  And,  there,  wild  flowers,  whose 
chill  huee  the  eye  woold  have  acaroely  distin- 
guished tbe  day  iKfoie,  now  glittered  forth  in 
blooms  of  unhmilior  beauty.  Towards  that  spot 
were  attracted  myriads  of  happy  iuseeta,  whose 
hum  of  intense  joy  was  musically  loud.  But  the 
form  of  the  life-seeking  aoreerer  lay  rigid  and 
stark ;— bhnd  to  the  bloom  of  the  wild  flowers, 
deaftotheglee  of  the  insects — one  huid  still  test- 
ing heaviiy  on  the  rim  of  the  emptied  ealdron,  and 
the  laoestiU  hid  behind  the  Black  YeiL  What! 
the  wondrous  elixir,  sought  with  snob  hope  and 
well-nigh  achieved  through  lueh  dread,  fleeting 
back  to  the  earth  from  wbich  its  material  was 
drawn,  to  give  bloom,  indeed, — buttoberba;  joy< 
indeed, — but  to  insei^  I 

And  now  in  the  flash  (£  Hu  snn,  eloiriy  wound 
i4>tho  slopes  that  led  to  the  cirole,  the  same 
barbaric  procession  which  had  sunk  into  the* 
valley  under  the  ray  of  the  moon.  The  armed 
men  came  first,  stalwart  and  taL,  their  vests 
brave  with  crimson  and  golden  laoe;  their 
weapons  gaily  gleaming  with  holiday  silver. 
After  them,  the  Black  Litter,  As  they  came  to 
the  pUce,  Ayeeba,  not  raisnig  her  bead,  spoke  to 
them  in  Uieir  own  Eastern  tongue.  A  wail  was 
their  answer.  The  armed  mHi  bounded  forward, 
and  the  bearers  left  the  litter. 

All  gathered  round  the  dead  fonn  with  the 
&ce  concealed  under  the  black  veil— all  knelt, 
and  all  wept.  Far  in  the  distanoe,  at  the  foot  o( 
the  blue  mountains,  a  crowd  of  the  savage  nafivea 
had  risen  up  aa  if  from  the  earth;  they  stood  mo- 
tbnleas,  leaning  on  their  clnbe  and  speara,  and 
looking  towards  the  spot  on  whioh  we  were ; 
strangely  thus  broogbt  into  the  landscape,  as  if 
they,  too,  the  wild  dwellers  on  the  voge  whieh 
Humanity  gaards  from  the  Bmt^  were  among 
the  mourners  for  the  mysterious  Child  of  mysten- 
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ousNabue!  And  Btill,  in  the  herbage,  hummed  tbe 
small  insects,  and  stQJ,  from  the  caTem,  laughed 
the  great  kii]«:Bsher.  I  said  to  Ajeaba,  "  Fare- 
veil,  TOUT  lore  monrns  the  dead,  mine  calls  me 
to  the  linug.  Yon  ate  now  with  your  own 
people,  the?  may  console  jou— ea;  if  I  can 

"There  is  no  consolatioii  for  mel  What 
mourner  can  be  consoled  if  the  dead  die  for 
erer  f  Nothii^  for  him  is  left  hut  a  grave ;  that 
gnre  shall  be  in  the  land  where  the  song  of 
Ajesha  first  lulled  him  to  sleep!  Thon  assist 
ME— thou — the  wise  man  of  Europe !  from  me 
ask  assistance.  Wb>t  road  wilt  thou  take  to 
thy  home  ?" 

"There  is  bat  one  road  known  to  me  through 
the  maze  of  the  solitude ;  that  which  we  took  to 
lliis  upland." 

"On  U»t  road  Death  lurks,  and  awtdts  tbee ! 
Blind  dupe,  couldst  thou  think  that  if  the  grand 
secret  of  life  had  been  won,  he  whose  head  rests 
on  my  lap  wonld  have  yielded  thee  one  petty 
drop  of  the  essence  which  had  filched  from  his 
store  of  life  bat  a  moment  F  He,  who  so  loved 
snd  so  clierished  him — me,  he  would  have  doomed 
to  the  pitiless  cord  of  my  serrant,  the  Strsiigler. 
if  my  death  could  have  lengthened  a  hairbreadth 
the  span  of  Ms  being.  But  what  matters  to  me 
his  orime  or  his  madness  f  I  loved  him— 1  loved 
him!" 

She  bowed  her  veiled  head  lower  and  lower; 
perhaps,  under  the  veil,  her  lips  kissed  the  lips  of 
the  dead.    Then  she  said,  whisperiagly : 

"Jama,  the  Strangler,  whose  word  never  failed 
to  his  master,  whose  prey  never  slipped  from  his 
snare,  waits  thy  step  on  the  road  to  thy  home ! 
But  thy  death  cannot  now  profit  the  dead,  the 
beloved.  And  thon  hast  had  pity  for  him  who 
took  but  thine  aid  to  design  tl^  destruction. 
His  life  is  lost,  thine  ia  saved  \" 

She  spoke  no  more  in  the  tongue  that  I  oonld 
interpret.  She  spoke,  in  the  langnage  unknown, 
afew  maimnied  words  to  ber  swarthy  attendants ; 
thtu  the  anned  men,  still  weeping,  rose,  and  made 
a  dumb  sign  to  me  to  go  with  them.  I.  under- 
stood by  the  sign  that  Ayesha  had  told  them  to 
guard  me  on  my  way ;  bat  she  gave  no  reply  to 
my  parting  thanks. 

CHAnen  Lxxxn. 
I  DEacBHDED.  into  the  valley ;  the  armed  men 
fallowed.  The  path,  on  that  side  of  the  water- 
course not  reached  by  the  fiamea,  wound  through 
meadows  still  green,  or  amidst  groves  still  un- 
scathed. As  a  tumii^  in  the  way  brought  in 
front  of  my  s^ht  the  place  I  had  left  behind,  I 
beheld  tbe  black  litter  creeping  down  the  de- 
scent, with  its  curtains  dosed,  and  the  Veiled 
Woman  walking  by  its  aide.  But  soon  the 
funeral  procession  was  lost  to  my  eyes,  and  the 
thoughts  that  it  roused  were  erased.  The  waves 
m  man's  brain  are  like  those  of  tiie  sea,  rushing 
on,  nuhiug  over  the  wrecks  of  the  vessels  that 
rods  on  their  surface,  to  sink,  afler  storm,  in 
ih«ir  deeps.    One  thought  cast  forth  into  the 


fiiture  now  mastered  all  in  the  past.  "Was 
Lilian  living  stillF"  Absorbed  in  the  ^oom  of 
that  thought,  harried  on  by  the  goad  that  m; 
heart,  in  its  tortured  impatience,  gave  to  my 
footstep.  I  outstripped  the  sbw  stride  of  Vat 
armed  men,  and,  midway  between  the  place  I  had 
left  and  the  home  wbich  I  sped  to,  came,  &i 
in  advance  of  my  guards,  into  the  thicket  in 
which  the  bushmen  had  started  up  in  my  path 
on  the  night  that  Lilian  had  watched  for  my 
coming.  The  earth  at  my  feet  was  rife  with 
creeping  plants  and  many-coloured  flowiers,  the 
sky  overhead  was  half-hid  by  motionless  pines. 
Suddenly,  whether  crawling  out  from  the  herbage 
or  dropping  down  from  the  trees,  by  my  side 
stood  the  white-robed  and  riceleton  form — 
Ayesha's  attendant,  the  Strangler. 

I  sprang  from  bim  in  shuddering,  then  halted 
and  hoed  him.  The  hideous  creature  crept  to- 
wards me,  cringbg  and  fawning,  making  signs  of 
humble  good  will  and  servile  obeisance.  Again 
I  recoiled— wrathfully,  loathingly ;  turned  my  face 
homeward,  and  fied  on.  I  thoogfat  1  had  baffled 
his  chase,  when,  jnst  at  the  mouth  of  the  thit^et, 
he  dropped  from  a  bough  in  my  path  close  behind 
me.  Before  I  oonld  turn,  some  dark  moIQing  sub- 
stance fell  between  my  sight  and  the  sun,  and  I 
felt  a  fierce  strain  at  my  throat.  But  the  words 
of  Ayesha  had  warned  mc ;  with  one  rapid  band 
I  seized  the  noose  before  it  oonld  ti^ten  too 
closely,  wiUi  the  other  I  tore  the  bandage  away 
from  my  eyes,  and,  wheeling  round  on  the  das- 
tardly foe,  struck  him  down  with  one  spnm  of 
my  foot.  His  hand,  as  he  fell,  relaxed  its  hold 
on  the  noose;  I  freed  my  throat  from  the  knot, 
and  sprang  from  the  copse  into  the  broad  sunlit 
phkin.  I  saw  no  more  of  the  armed  men  or  the 
Strangler.  Panting  and  breathless,  I  paused  at 
last  before  the  fence,  fragrant  with  blossoms, 
that  divided  my  home  from  the  solitnde. 

The  windows  of  Lilian's  room  were  darkened 
—all  witbin  the  house  seemed  still. 

Dsf  kencd  and  silenced  Home !  with  the  li^t 
and  sounds  of  the  jocund  day  all  uound  it. 
Was  there  yet  Hope  in  the  Universe  for  me  F 
All  to  which  I  had  trusted  Hope,  had  brokot 
down ;  the  anchors  I  had  forged  for  her  hold 
in  the  beds  of  the  ocean,  her  stay  from  the  ixitU 
of  the  storm,  had  snapped  like  the  reeds  viaab 
pierce  the  side  that  leans  on  the  barb  of  liteir 
points,  and  confides  in  the  strength  of  their 
stems.  No  hope  in  the  baffled  resources  cf 
recognised  kiuwledge  I  No  hope  in  the  daring 
adventures  of  Mind  into  regions  unknown ;  vain 
alike  the  cahn  lore  of  the  practised  physician, 
and  the  magical  arts  of  the  fated  Enchanter. 
I  had  fled  from  the  common-place  teachings  of 
Nature,  to  explore  in  ber  Shadow-land  marvels 
at  variance  with  reason.  Made  brave  by  the 
grandeur  of  love,  I  bod  opposed  without  quail. 
ing  the  stride  of  the  Demon,  and  my  hope,  when 
fruition  Boemed  nearest,  had  been  trodden  into 
dust  by  the  hoofs  of  the  beast !  And  yet,  all  the 
while,  1  had  scorned,  as  a  dream  more  wild  than 
the  woid  (£  a  sorcerer,  the  hope  that  the  tdd  maa 
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and  child,  the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  tool  from 
their  aools  as  in-bom !  Mui  and  fiend  had  alike 
foiled  n  mind,  not  ignoble,  not  skilless,  not  ab- 
jeetlf  craven ;  alike  foiled  a  heart  not  feeble  and 
aeMsh,  not  dead  to  the  hero's  devotion,  willing 
to  shed  every  drop  of  its  blood  for  a  something 

re  dear  than  an  ammal's  life  for  itself!  What 
remained — what  remained   for  man's  hope? — 

a's  mind  and  man's  heart  thns  exhausting 
their  all  with  no  other  result  bnt  despair  P  What 
remained  but  the  m;st«r7  of  mysteries,  so  cleaj; 
to  the  sunrise  of  childhood,  the  sunset  of  age, 
only  dimmed  by  the  clouds  which  collect  round 
the  noon  of  our  manhood  ?  Where  yet  was  Rope 
found  P  In  the  soul*;  in  'ts  every-day  impulse  to 
supplicate  comfort  and  Ught,  from  the  Giver 
of  «oul,  wherever  the  heart  la  afflicted,  the  mind 
ia  obscured. 

Then  the  worda  of  Ayesha  rushed  over  me : 
"What  raoorner  can  be  oonsoled,  if  the  Dead 
die  for  ever  t"  Through  every  pulse  of  my 
frame  throbbed  that  dread  qnestion.  All  Nature 
around  seemed  to  murmur  it.  And  suddenly,  as 
by  a  ftash  from  Heaven,  the  grand  truth  in 
faber's  grand  reasoning  shone  on  me,  and  lighted 
up  bU,  within  and  without.  Han  alone,  of  all 
earthly  creatnies,  asks,  "  Can  the  Bead  die  for 
ever  F"  and  the  instinct  that  urines  the  question 
is  God's  answer  to  man!    No  instinct  is  given 

And,  bom  with  the  instinct  of  aonl  is  the  in- 
stinct that  leads  the  soul  from  the  seen  to  the 
unseen,  from  time  to  eternity,  from  the  torrent 
that  foama  towards  the  Ocean  of  Death,  to  the 
sooroe  of  its  stream,  far  aloft  from  the  Ocean. 

"Know  thyself,"  said  the  Pythian  of  old. 
"THiat  precept  descended  from  Heaven,"  Know 
thyself !  is  that  maxim  wise  ?  If  so,  know  thy 
sool-  But  never  yet  did  man  come  to  the 
thoroogh  conviction  of  soul,  but  what  he  ac- 
knowledged the  sovereign  necessity  of  prayer. 
la  my  awe,  in  my  nature,  all  my  thoughts 
seemed  enlaced  and  illumed  and  exalted.  I 
prayed— all  my  soul  seemed  one  prayer.  All  my 
past,  with  its  pride  and  piesumptiou  and  folly, 
grow  distinct  as  the  form  of  a  penitent,  kueel- 
ing  for  pardon  before  setting  forth  on  the  pil- 
grimage vowed  to  a  shrine.  And,  snre  now,  in 
the  deeps  of  a  soul  first  revealed  to  myself,  that 
the  Dead  do  not  die  for  ever,  my  human  love 
soared  beyond  its  brief  trial  of  terror  and  sorrow. 
Daring  not  to  ask  from  Heaven's  wisdom  that 
T''''"^i  for  my  sake,  might  not  yet  pass  away 
from  the  earth,  I  prayed  that  my  soul  might  be 
fitted  to  bear  with  aubmisaion  whatever  my 
Maker  might  ordain.  And,  if  surviving  her, 
without  whom  no  beam  from  yon  material  sun 
could  ever  warm  into  joy  a  morrow  in  human 
""^Boto  guide  my  steps  that  they  might  rejoin 
her  at  last,  and,  in  rejoining,  i«gain  for  ever ! 

How  trivial  now  became  the  weird  riddles  that, 
t  little  while  before,  had  been  clothed  in  so 
solemn  an  awe.  What  mattered  it  to  the  vast 
bteresta  involved  in  the  clear  recognition  of  Soul 
and  Hereafter,— whether  or  not  my  bodily  sense. 


for  a  moment,  obscured  the  face  of  the  Nature, 
I  should  one  day  behold  as  a  spirit  F  Doubtless 
the  sights  and  the  sounds  which  had  haunted  the 
last  g-loomy  uight,  the  calm  reason  of  Faber 
would  stripof  their  magical  seemings;— the  Eyes 
iu  the  space  aud  the  foot  in  the  circle  might  be 
those  of  no  terrible  Demons,  but  of  the  Wild's 
savage  children  whom  Ihad  seen,  halting,  curious 
and  mute,  in  the  light  of  the  morning.  The 
tremour  of  the  ground  (if  not,  aa  heretofore, 
explicable  by  the  illusory  impression  of  my  own 
treacherous  senses)  might  be  but  the  natural 
effect  of  elements  struggling  yet  uuder  a  soil  im- 
mistakably  chaired  by  Tolcanoes.  The  luminous 
atoms  diMolved  in  the  caldron  might  aa  little 
be  fraught  with  a  vital  cliiiraa  are  the  splendour, 
of  naphtha  or  phoaphor.  As  it  was,  the  weird 
rite  had  no  magic  result.  The  magician  wbs  : 
rent  limb  from  limb  by  the  fiends.  By  causes  as 
natural  as  ever  extbguished  life's  spark  in  the 
frail  lamp  of  clay,  he  had  died  out  of  sight — 
under  the  black  veil. 

What  mattered  henceforth  to  Faith,  in  its  far 
grander  questions  and  answers,  whether  Beason, 
in  Faber,  ot  Fancy,  in  me,  supplied  themore  pro- 
bable guess  at  a  hieroglyph  which,  if  construed 
aright,  was  but  a  word  of  small  mark  in  the 
mystical  language  of  Nature  ?  If  all  the  arts  of 
enchantment  recorded  by  Fable  were  attested  by 
facta  which  Sages  were  forced  to  acknowledge, 
Bages  would  sooner  or  later  find  some  cause  ' 
such  portents— not  supernatural.  But  what 
Sage,  without  caose  supernatural,  both  without 
and  within  him,  can  guess  at  the  wonders  he 
views  in  the  growth  of  a  blade  of  grass,  or  the 
tints  on  an  insect's  wing  ?  Whatever  art  Man 
can  achieve  in  his  progress  through  time,  Uan'a 
reason,  in  time,  can  suffice  to  explain.  But  the 
wonders  of  God  F  These  belong  to  the  Infinite ; 
and  these,  0  Immortal !  will  but  develop  new 
wonder  on  wonder,  though  thy  sight  be  a  spirit's, 
and  tiij  leisure  to  track  and  to  solve,  an  cter* 

As  I  raised  my  face  from  my  clasped  hands, 
my  eyes  fell  full  upon  a  ibnn  standing  in  tbe 
open  doorway.  There,  where  on  the  night  in 
which  Xiilian's  long  struggle  for  reason  and  Jile 
bad  began,  the  Luminous  Shadow  had  been 
beheld  in  the  doubtful  Ught  of  a  dying  moon  and 
a  ye{  haxy  dawn ;  there,  on  the  threshold,  gather- 
ing round  her  bright  locks  the  auriole  of  the 
glorious  sun,  stood  Amy,  the  blessed  child!  Aad 
as  I  gased,  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
silenced  house,  and  that  Image  of  Peace  on  its 
ihieshold,  1  felt  that  Hope  met  me  at  the  door — 
Hope  in  the  cluld's  steadfast  eyes — Hope  in  the 
child's  welcoming  smile ! 

"  I  was  at  watch  for  you,"  whispered  Amy, 
"All  is  well" 

"She  lives  still— she  lives!  Thank  God- 
thank  God!" 

"  She  lives— she  will  recover !"  said  another 
voice,  as  my  head  sunk  on  Faber's  shoolder. 
"  For  some  hours  in  the  night  her  sleep  was  dis- 
turbed-convulsed.   I  feared,  then,  the  worst. 
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Soddenly,  jnst  befoie  the  dsvn,  she  called  out 
alond,  still  in  steep, 

" '  The  cold  and  daik  shadow  has  passed  away 
horn  me.  Bud  &om  Ailen—paased  awsf  bom  as 
both  for  ever !" 

"And  &om  that  moment  the  fcrer  left  be»;the 
breathing  became  soft,  the  iml^  steady,  sndthe 
colonr  itole  gradually  back  to  her  cheek.  The 
crisis  is  past.  Nature's  benign  Disposer  has 
pennitted  Nature  to  restore  your  life's  gentle 
partner,  heart  to  heart,  mind  to  mind " 

"  And  soul  to  sonl,"  I  cried,  in  my  solemn  joy. 
"  Above  as  below,  sonl  to  soul!"  Then,  at  a 
sign  from  Tnber,  the  Child  took  me  by  the  hand 
and  led  me  ap  the  st*irs  into  Lilian's  room. 

Again  those  dear  anns  closed  round  me  in 
wife-like  and  holy  lore,  and  tiiose  trae  hps  kissed 
away  my  tears ; — even  as  now,  at  the  distance  of 
years  from  that  happy  mom,  while  I  write  the 
last  words  of  this  Strwigo  Story,  the  same  fiuth- 
fnlarms  close  aronnd  me,  the  same  lender  lips 
kiss  away  my  teais. 

IBZ  isD  OF  A.  SIBASGE  STO£I. 


AH  EKLIGHTENBD  CLEBGTMAN. 

At  Tarions  places  in  Snffolk  (as  elsewhen , 
penny  reAdings  take  place  "for  tne  instmetion 
and  Bmnseinent  of  the  lower  olasaea."  There  is 
a  little  town  in  Suffolk  ealted  Eje,  wheni  the 
anhject  of  one  of  these  readings  was  a  tala  (by 
Bttt.  WiLKiE  CoLLIBs}  from  the  last  Chnstmas 
Number  of  this  Journal,  entitled  "Pioking  np 
Waifs  at  Sea."  It  appears  that  the  Bje  gen- 
tility was  shocked  by  the  iotioductiim  c^  this 
nide  piece  among  the  taste  and  musical  glaasee 
of  that  important  town,  on  which  the  ejes  of 
Eorope  are  notoriou^  always  fixed.  In  parti- 
colar,  the  feelings  of  the  vicar's  family  were 
ODtrt«ed;  and  a  LocalOrnn  (say,  tbcTattle- 
SuiveT  Bleater)  couseqnenUj  doomed  the  aaid 
piece  to  eTcrlasting  mjUvion,  as  being  of  an 
"  iniurioos  teodenin" ! 

Wiien  this  feariol  fact  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  unhappy  writer  of  the  doomed  tale 
in  question,  he  covered  his  face  with  his  robe, 
preTioDS  to  dying  decently  under  the  sharp 
steel  of  the  ecclesiastical  gentility  of  the  ter- 
rible town  of  Eye.  But  the  discoverer  that  he 
was  not  alone  in  his  gloomy  gloiy,  reviTcd  him, 
and  he  still  lives. 

For,  at  Stowmarket,  in  the  aforesaid  conntyof 
Suffolk,  at  another  of  those  penny  reading^,  it 
was  announced  that  a  eertun  juvenile  sketch, 
culled  trooi  a  volume  of  sketches  (by  Bos)  and 
entitled  Tbe  Buwmsbttkt  Chrmtenius,  woold 
be  read.  Hereupon,  the  clergyman  of  that  pli 
took  heart  and  pea,  and  addrened  the  fallowing 
terrific  epistle  to  a  sentleman  bearing  the  very 
appropriate  mune  of  Gudgeon: 

Stowmufcet  Vicange,  Feb.  SG,  1861. 
Sn,— My  atUntiOD  hu  ban  directed  to  a  piece 
called  tka  BlooDisbiur  CtuiBtenlng  whieh  you  ptO' 
po*e  to  read  this  evealng.  WlthonC  prceuming  ta 
dalm  any  inuifvenoe  in  tht  animgemeiit  at  the 
reading*,  I  would  suggtec  to  you  nhetliu  you  have 


fhiB  Dcca^G  , 

«rof  thecompoaidraiyoahSTeiBlectea.  iqaua 
■ppredate  the  landaUe  taaHn  <rf  tha  promotss  ol 
tlwRaffiBgB  to  raiM  Ibe  monl  tona  aaungat  tha 
wsiUng  cUis  of  tba  town  and  to  direct  this  taste 
in  a  i«JiniT  and  pleasant  manna'.  'Dw  Bloamebiiry 
Chriat«aiig  cannot  peesiUy  do  (Us.  It  trifles  iri& 
■  sacrad  ordinance,  ami  the  language  and  style,  in- 
stead of  improving  the  tute,  has  a  direct  tendency 

I  appeal  to  yoor  right  feeling  whethar  it  ii  de- 
sirable to  give  pnblidty  to  that  wUd  moat  ihock 
Beveral  of  yoni  andlenca,  aad  oeate  a  ffnila  emonget 
others,  to  be  indulged  In  only  by  violating  Iht  con- 
■cientioas  scruples  of  their  neighboais. 

The  ndinsDce  which  ia  here  ejipoaed  to  ridicule 
is  one  wlildi  Is  mudi  iniauDileislood  and  Defected 
amongst  many  fanOies  bdonging  to  l±e  Church  of 
E^^d,  and  the  nM>de  in  which  It  ia  traaled  in 
this  chapter  cannot  fail  to  appear  oa  giving  a  sane 
tioata,  oratkaatezciuiag,  racbue^itcL 

Althon^  yoa  are  pledged  to  the  poiilic  to  give 
thia  sul^jeet,  yat  1  cannot  Int  bdieva  tiiat  they 
wQoId  CuUy  justify  your  auluilitution  of  it  for 
another  i£d  they  know  the  ciraunstancee.  An 
ahridgment  would  only  tosen  Ok  evil  In  a  degree, 
as  it  la  not  only  the  style  af  the  writing  but  the 
anhjact  Itadf  iriiieh  ia  obJecticoiaUe. 

Ezcnaa  me  fm  trooblfaig  yoa,  bat  1 1^  thai,  in 
coDnmn  witlt  yotintl^  I  bavea  grav*  ra^onaildlity 
in  the  maUea,  and  I  am  most  truly  yoiza, 

T.  S-Cwsa. 
To  Mr.  J.  Gudgeon, 
It  is  really  neceaaarr  to  explain  that  tlu*  ts 

not  a  bad  joke.  It  is  simply  a  oad  fact. 


ST.  GEOBGE  AND  THE  DEAGOlklAN. 

Hj  one-eyed  Cairo  draeoman,  Abool  Hoo- 
sa^n,  calls  himself  thirty,  out,  from  a  certain 
snipyness  of  waist  and  cranynesaof  Jef^  I  should 
have  set  him  down  as  forty,  at  least.  Certain 
white  tufts  in  his  spare  beard  would  also  have 
led  me  to  the  more  unfavourable  supposition, 
bad  he  not  accounted  for  that  pecnb^itj'  in  a 
narration  which  I  ihay  here  abridge,  imitating  as 
welt  as  I  can  Abool's  rather  imperfect  English. 

He  told  me  the  story  one  evening,,  at  Suez, 
coiled  up  in  his  wadded  qnilt,  his  capote  over 
his  head,  Ms  sceptre  of  power — a  crooked  jessa- 
mine chibonk-st^t^—in  his  signet  hand;  his 
Cairene  merkhoob,  or  Tarkish  slippers,  framed 
of  leather  dyed  yellow  with  the  juice  from 
the  rind  of  pomegranates,  on  his  feet;  that 
glorious  star,  Caaopns,  or,  M  the  Araba  call  it, 
"  the  nnde  of  the  moon,"  sparkling  ^ve  hia 
ted  and  yellow  boimd  turi)an. 

"All  this,  efliBiidi  (nibbmg  Q»  ifauited  beard 


iraito.wb 
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days  joiunej  &om  Aden." 

"  As  how  F"  said  I. 

"£1  Atakee — Bedowee  village,  two    d^i* 
journey  from  Aden," 

Here  I  may  observe  that  Ahool  Hoc 
knowledge  of  En^ish  is  of  that  pecoliai 
that  it  never  enables  him  to  give  a  right  answer 
to  anything  I  ask  him :  while  my  knowledge  of 
Arahie  is  of  that  kind  that,  althoa^h  I  can  uttec 
■E.  ffioredihle   number  of  questions,  rebukes. 
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eneers,  chidiD^,  jokes,  proTerbial  sajinga,  rale- 
dictians,  greetagt,  and  other  forms  of  apeecb, 
in  the  langQage  of  the  Thonsanil  and  One 
Nights,  I  cannot  alvajs  underatand  vhat  the 
persoR  who  answers  me  sajB:  more  eipeciall; 
If  the  replr  be  couched  in  rhetorioal  Isnguf  ~ 
or  be  mucK  interiaided  with  quotations  from 

Abool  Hoomn.  went  on : 
"  One  dar.  English  officer  come  to  my  muter 
and  si;,  'Mj  son  sick — he  go  to  Bombef.    Let 

this  jonng  man,  Abool  Hoosajn,  who  waiteth  at 
th;  bible,  go  with  mj  son  to  Bombay.'  Several 
hundred  rupees,  I  go.  When  I  get  Bombaj, 
jonng  ofBcer  saj,  'Qo — steamer,  bnmboat,  na- 
tiTe  boat^aoj  way,  go  back  to  Caiw !'  Gi»e 
me  sereinl  hundred  rnpees — whatever  w 
like.  Igo  to  steamer  end  find  it;  one  hot 
rupee.  I  say,  '  No,  T  go  natiTe  boat — own 
country  bo«t--«)tton  boat,  for  thirty  mpee,' 
(Here- he  laughs  cunningly.)  'I  pay  shall  for 
myself,  and  shall  for  my  wife,  and  go  back  in 
my  conntrj  boat.'  One  night  in  Red  Sea,  I  go 
sleeps,  and  boat  strike  rock,  and  boat  bieu. 
Captain,  twenty  men,  go  down-atairs — all  kill; 
five  men  get  into  dinghy  and  beat  aU  rest  whu 
try  to  get  orerboatd.  Beat  me  too,  dam  raatal 
— bad  men !  I  see  plank,  and  get  shore." 
(Here  Abool  Hoosayn  goes  through  a  Tigorous 
pantomime  of  awimming.)  "All  EyiiJMdesert — 
three  days  without  food—then  beard  grow  white; 
three  days  expect  Bedonina  meet  and  kill 
third  day  come  to  Bedowee  Tillago — just  i 
was  boni  was  I  then.  Arab  nnan  not  iJt  bad 
men.  They  mie  me  bread — give  me  milk.  If 
I  been  rich,  they  kill  me  and  ont  throat ;  n 
poor — strange  man  Bedowee — they  pat  m.  _._ 
camel,  and  take  me  three  days  to  Aden.  Then 
t  wUt  one  year  on  EncUsh  office — earn  one 
hundred  rapee — then  take  own  country  boat, 
and  eomo  baiik  Cairo.  Two  year  after,  young 
English  officer — stout — well — wme  to  C&iro — 
Leac  how  boat  break,  and  box  go  dowu-stai 
give  mo  five  pound.  That,  efleudi,  is 
come  white  beard." 

Abool  Hoosayn  is  a  little  spare  yousg-dd 
man,  with  a  lantem-jawed  yellow  Tace,  big  p-~'- 
eyebrows,  a  wonderii^  quemlons  manni 
eat'like  sneese,  and  a  tormenting  way  of  sa; 
with  both  hands  raised,  "  What  you  thii 
He  wears  a  cucry-coloured  jaokat,  with  a  hood 
in  cold  weather,  an  iminenee  red  and  yellow 
Byrian  sash  which,  unfolded,  b  sonw  six  yards 
long,  full  black  breeches  that  swaddle  down  n 
foot  below  hia  knees,  a  red  tarboosh  bound  with 
ft  red  and  rhubarb-yellow  handkerchier;  lie  lias 
a  manner  at  once  fretful,  impertinent,  self-im- 
portant, fussy,  and  fantastic.  He  is  a  great  ad- 
viser of  bia^ng  guns  being  shot  off  at  night- 
time, during  desert  encampment;  but  1  see  no 
signs  of  "  ttgbt"  in  his  shabby  vulCnrine  fea- 
tures, thoogh  1  cannot  ^ail  to  detect  some  greed, 
much  love  of  tyranny,  and  some  blustering  pol- 
troonery. With  him,  "  directly"  means  that 
you  must  wait  ten  minutes  ;  end  "  all  right," 
all  right  for  the  dragoman's  interest.  His  one 
thought  is  hia  own  profit.    X  never  saw  him 


wash,  nor  does  be  attend  to  any  Mntsulman 
rules  td  pn^tt.  At  noonday  he  is  deaning 
knives,  and  at  sunset  he  is  serving  soup.  He 
smiles  on  me  till  he  gets  my  oectificate;  bai 
woe  to  the  miserable  drudge  who  is  in  tbe 
power  of  Abool  Hoosayn,  whose  band  is  velvet 
to  the  rich,  but  iron  to  the  poor.  To  see  him  in 
his  grandenr,  see  him  straodle  his  little  warped 
legs  and  abuse  an  Arab  guide!  The  word 
"kelb"  (dog)  occurs  every  Uirte  seconds;  and 
"  BOB  of  a  Jew,"  every  two  minutf^.  When 
a  poor  fellow  dropped  his  saddle-bags  in  the 
great  oasis,  i  saw  him  with  mine  own  eyes  draw 
back  like  a  specially  vieioos  asp,  and  then  spit 
in  the  poor  Egyptian's  evea,  who,  with  the 
suffmmoe  that  a  the  baoge  of  all  his  tribe, 
calmlv  bent  forward  his  old  shorn  sknil,  and 
wiped  oS  the  insult  with  the  bhie  rag  that  be 
caAed  his  sleere. 

Abool  Hoosayn  fervently  believes  in  tbe  truth 
of  ike  Egyptian  proverb,  "  The  stick  came 
down  fmn  heaven,"  and  he  has  no  wish  that 
sueh  a  divine  gift  should  be  allowed  to  monlder 
away  unused.  I  use  the  word  stii^  meta- 
phorically for  anything  l^  which  a  blow  may  be 

I  was  at  the  Suez  station,  wahinr  [or  my 
trunk  and  carpet-bag  to  appear      '     ' 
Abool  Hoaaayu,  wb(  '' 

lugg^e  in  the  care 
to  procura  me  my  ticket  and  a  draught  of  water. 
In  five  minutes  he  returned,  and,  to  bis  utter 
wrath,  observed  tour  other  fellahs  carrying  off 
ray  trunk  between  them  in  their  peaceful  wav 
to  tbe  railway  carriage.  Tbe  old  Arab  «till 
adhering  with  smiling  ofaatinaey  to  hia  former 
diaqie,  Abool's  blood  at  once  boiled  over;  he 
ran,  and  Dsing  his  mildest  form  of  argument 
wi^  ftllahs,  he  hit  the  grave  and  reverend 
signior  a  dreadful  punch  on  the  head.  I  heard 
his  head  sound  agaust  tbe  hard  bag,  and  saw  it 
bound  from  it.  At  onc«  oomiuced  of  the  infamy 
of  hia  Gondset,  the  old  fellah  bent  hie  head, 
shouldered  the  hag,  and  trotted  off  quietly  in 
the  right  direction.  Abool  Hoosayn  smiled  at 
the  force  of  his  argumeuts. 

At  another  time,  I  was  on  a  boat  excur- 
sion of  several  weeks  on  the  Nile.  The  second 
day,  to  Abool's  infinite  lage,  our  eobk,  Ibratiiai, 
an  old  decrepit  Mussulman,  was  taken  ilL  Tbe 
first  day,  he  coughed  his  life  nearly  out;  the 
next  day,  fairly  overcome  by  a  cold  north  wind 
(for  it  CM  be  cold,  and  can  rain  too,  in  I^pt), 
'  e  laid  down  his  favourite  stewpau  with  a 
igh,  nnd  rehearsing  a  small  Charles-Uie'Fiflh 
sort  of  abdication,  crept  down  into  the  hokl, 
closed  the  planks  over  him,  and  lay  there  twenty- 
four  hoOTB. 

My  friend  AbooVs  face  grew  hhick  as  night 
when  he  hid  that  day  with  his  own  august 
hands  to  clean  boots  and  scour  pans ;  but  when 
-'*  "me  to  the  preparing  of  aoup  and  the  iutri- 

fabrication  of  sweetmeats,  his  temper  failed 

him  altogether,  and  be  bnrst  forth  a  flagrant, 
'  itolecable,  volcanic,  fire.spilling  old  tyrant. 

I  quietly  asked  him  how  Ibrahim  was,  and 
whether  a  cop  of  tea  would  do  Mm  good  F 
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"  i'll  care  Ibnhun!"  said  the  iFntthrui  dra- 
goman; and  at  it  he  vent,  tooth  and  nail. 

Se  roused  him  out  of  bed,  he  called  bim 
"d(« !"  tliree  hundred  times,  he  spat  at  the 
inTarid,  he  asked  him  how  he  dared  to  caitch 
inAammation  of  the  lun;^  just  after  aJKiiiQg 
a  contract  nith  a  dragoman,  and  that  arago- 
man  Abool  HoosaTU ;  he  svore  b  j  the  beaid  of 
the  Fropbet  tliat  Ibrabim  vas  sbeklehan  nium- 
biig)  for  not,  at  least,  delating  such  an  ilhieEs 
until  we  reached  Tbebes,  ten  dava  farther  on. 
He  stormed  at  him,  he  reviled  at  him  as  a 
cheating  laz;  old  woman,  referred  ^in  to 
the  dofr,  until  CTen  the  Arab  captain  had  to 
rise,  gravely  (hake  bis  brown  robes,  and  re- 
quest "  Peace."  The  poor  old  cook  feebly  re- 
taliated, but  could  make  no  head  at  all  against 
the  atom.  Eg  drev  his  ra^ed  zaboot  around 
him,  and,  with  tottering  step,  orairled  to  clean 
some  dishes:  groaning  oat,  "I  am  very  iUi 
truly,  0  Abool !  thou  art  baiboious,  0  Abool !" 
and  other  gentle  recriminations.  But  nothinz 
mored  the  iron-bearted  Abool,  and,  wouderful 
to  relate,  the  scolding  seemed  to  aot  as  a  tonic 
and  counter-irritant  apon  tbe  cook,  for  he  got 
better  after  it,  and  resumed  his  cooking.  It 
waa  a  cruel,  and  yet,  for  the  time,  certainly  an 
effectual  remedy. 

Unhappy,  indeed,  the  tiaveller  who,  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  country  he 
travels  is,  wanders  aa  a  dumb  man  among  deaf 
mcD,  a  child  led  about  by  a  servant,  compelled  to 
witness  tbe  caprices,  tbe  insolence,  the  folly,  the 
selCshness,  tbe  vulgarity,  of  an  ignorant  upstart, 
ivbo,  with  the  aoulof  a  valet  assumes  a  awa^^r 
which  he  thinks  makes  bim  pass  for  agentleman^ 
and  who  prejudices  yon  against  tbe  honest, 
the  well'meaniug,  and  the  no-flatterer,  and 
praises  those  who  do  hun  court,  who  fee  him, 
and  who  answer  his  ends ;  unbappy  the  trnveller 
in  the  power  of  a  man  who  secretly  despises 
him  aa  an  infidel,  who  has  no  sympathy  with 
him,  who  bates  the  work  of  showmg  him  "old 
buildings;"  who  is  a  formalist,  yet  without 
religion;  whose  only  interest  it  is  to  finish  the 
journey  and  get  bis  money;  who  is  probably 
a  coward,  possibly  a  thief,  and  certainly  a  cbeat. 
Lose  no  time,  tiavellera,  in  learning  tbe  language 
of  tbe  countiy  you  travel  in,  if  only  to  frustrate 
tbe  deceptions  and  plots,  tricks  fraods  and  rob- 
beries, of  that  nuisance  of  alt  nnisBnces,adrago- 

The  moment  the  camels  set  down  joar 
luggage  at  the  door  of  an  Eastern  hotel 
and  yon  have  obtained  the  key  of  jour  cool 
stone-fioored  room  —  looking  out,  maybe,  on 
flowering  ,  aont-trees,  or  a  stubby  palm-trea 
and  an  ind^go-busb,  or  a  great  lavisli -leaved 
castor-oil  plant,  or  a  large  sjcamore  strung 
witli  fleab-coiouxed  &ujt — the  dragoman  plague 
begins.  Yon  have  washed,  and  are  loos- 
ening the  bnckles  of  your  trunk,  hoping  to 
be  able  t«  arrange  your  clothes  before  the 
second  dinner  gong  sounds.  Suddenly  a  low 
knock  oomea  ai  your  door — such  a  knock  as 
Edgar  Poe'a  raven  gave ;  jou  open  it,  and  find 
it  IS  A  dragoman,  who  hears  you  are  going  to 


Jerusalem,  or  Damascus,  or  Second  Cataract, 
or  anywhere,  and  comes  to  show  you  his  testi- 
monials. Five  other  similar  vultures  are  wait- 
ing for  you  on  benobes  in  tbe  passage.  Achmed 
Doodeh,  with  the  first  Cataract  m  his  eye ; 
Abdallah  Sumha,  with  tbe  Second;  Osman 
Saffra,  nith  tbe  Tliirif ;  the  wretch  at  the  door, 
wbo  is  fumbling  for  forged  certificates  in 
an  embroidered  Gag,  is  that  notorious  rascal, 
Mabommed  Kammoonee,  a  Maltese,  better 
known  as  Giovanni  Balduccbi :  a  great  thief  wbo 
was  last  year  tied  to  the  mast  at  Assonam  by 
his  employers,  three  American  gentlemen,  and 
there  left,  some  hundreds  of  miles  from  Cairo,  to 
find  his  way  back  as  he  could.  He  has  an  irre- 
sistible weakness  for  gold  watciies.  The  fourth 
is  Ghorab,  a  Obriatian  —  that  is,  a  Copt  —  a 
greater  rascal  than  Kammoonee,  for  he  takes  his 
travellers  cheap,  and  then  half  starves  tliem. 
The  sixth  is  tliat  notorious  liar,  the  long-nosed 
Hoosan  Aawed,  a  man  wbo,  in  the  days  of  the 
severe  Mohammed  Ali,  coi^d  have  saved  his 
nose  and  ears,  only  by  angelic  uiterference.  His 
fatlier  died  rather  publicly  in  a  certain  sandy 
sqnarc  under  the  walls  of  tbe  citadeL 

There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  maimer  of  Ibese 
vultures  who  feed  on  travellers.  Boodeh  is  a 
shellabee,  or  dandy  (the  Arabic  word  means 
literally  "an  effeminate  person").  Eis  beard  is 
a  scented  sable,  bis  sash  is  of  tbe  daiolieat 
coloors,  his  tarboosh  of  the  moat  blooming 
crimson,  his  under  cap  of  the  purest  white. 
I  tremble  to  think  what  it  costs  to  keep  np 
that  style  of  dressing.  Bumba  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, careless,  slovenly,  and  repeats  the  words 
"my  master"  before  every  sentence.  Ghorab 
ia  very  old  and  shaky,  and  is  ready  to  take 
anything,  being,  indeed,  worn  out,  and  of  no 
use  to  any  traveller.  Aswed  is  preposterous  in 
bis  prices.  Saffra  is  a  sanguine  man,  who  treats 
yon  at  once  as  bis  own,  and  requests  you  to 
abandon  dinner  and  come  at  onoe  and  look  at  a 
boat. 

The  testimonials,  generally  forged,  or  bor- 
rowed, or  inherited,  are  of  most  unqualified 
kbd.  The  bad  and  ^uine  testimonials  are  all 
at  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  Nile,  or  blowing  about  the 

tiant  dust-heaps  that  environ  Cairo.  The  pro- 
uced  testimonials  are  generally  dated  three  h 
four  years  back,  and  run  somewhat  in  this  way: 
"Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Hushman  bavine  travelled 
through  Syria  and  up  the,  Nile  with  Mohammed 
Kammoonee  as  their  dr^omao,  beg  to  say  that 
they  found  him  iutelligent,  well  informed,  loT 
in  his  chafes,  untiring,  and  particularly  atten- 
tive to  tbe  cooking  and  supply  of  food,  and 
cordially  and  unhesitatingly  recommend  him  to 
oil  English  travellers  contemplating  a  similar 
tAur.  Tbey  beg  to  add,  tliat  Mohammed  is  a 
most  sincere  and  devoted  Christian.  He  is 
cleanly  and  obliging,  and  leaves  nothing  to  be 

Now,  from  the  formal  and  mannered  tone  of 
all  these  testimonials,  one  may  be  tolerably  cer- 
tain that  tbey  have  generally  been  written  as  msco 
matters  of  course,  like  servants'  testimonials  in 
our  own  counlij.    Who  in  the  flush  of  tt»*el 
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would  refuse  &  certi&caU  to  a  dragoman,  unless 
he  had  iLttempted  homicide,  theft,  or  btsdil  ?  The 
moji  pleased  with  a  jonrne;,  or  glad  that  it  is 
over,  IS  eqaollj  in  a  good  humonr  iind  is  emull; 
in  a  certiDcace-fnving  humour.  If  Mr.  H-  is 
angry,  thea  Mrs.  H.  [Ueads  for  the  "poor  fellow," 
ana  the  mischieTous  certiScate  is  given.  How 
much  better  if  a  book  were  lept  bj  the  Eoglish 
consul — who  by-the-by,  charges  a  rery  beavr 
fee  for  protectiog  his  coantrymen — in  whicn 
til  the  dragomans'  names  were  entered,  with 
a  line  of  comment  on  each  voyage,  written  by 
their  employers  for  the  Kuidanoe  of  futnre 
travellers.  Then  we  miaht  find  such  serviceable 
landmarks,  as  "  drinks,"  "  lies,"  "  iteala," 
"  impertinent,"  "  lazj,"  "  speaks  bad  English," 
"plots  with  the  men,"  "coward,"  "keeps  no 
promises;"  or,  on  the  other  hand,  "cheerful," 
''active,"  "sensible,"  "speaks  good  French," 
"is  fond  of  antiquities,"  "attentive,"  "good 
cook,"  and  the  like. 

The  fact  is,  the  dragoman  originally  was 
nothing  but  a  Talet,  who  could  apeak  English 
and  the  language  of  the  country  m  which  his 
employer  was  travellisg ;  hut  foolish  rich  people, 
from  spoiling  bim,  overpaying  him,  and  doing 
nothing  for  themselves,  have  let  him  grow  into 
the  great  man,  and  the  tyrant  who  niies  you, 
and  who  liimself  wants  aetrants  to  wait  on  him. 
Ue  drives,  he  bullies,  he  swaggers,  he  looks bigj 
be  is,  in  fact,  "  a  rcgiilar  Torlc." 

No  smile  in  the  world  can  equal  the  smile  of 
a  dragoman  who  smiles  at  the  mention  of  a  low 

Srioe.  It  is  at  once  contemptuous,  servile,  and 
eprecating.  He  gently  pinches  your  band  in  a 
coaiinft  way,  and  uys  the  matter  oefore  yon : 

"  But,  my  master,  yau  no  want  stinky  boat— 
iBt  boat — you  want  nice  boa^  quick  boat — you 
want  meals  as  hotel,  yon  want  go'  'tendance— 
you  want  good  camd,  good  donkey." 

"  Go  away  !  I  amjust  going  down  to  dinner." 

"Veiy  well,  my  master — any  tim»— to-mor- 
row morning,  six  o'clock — very  well,  my  master 
— aalamat— good  night,  my  master !" 

"  Tell  all  the  other  dragomans  to  oome  to  me 
to-morrow  morning." 

"  Very  well,  my  master — God  bless  yon,  my 
master— good  night— remember  my  name — Mo- 
hammed Kammoonee." 

"  Mo-hammed  Kam-moon-ee," 

"  All  right,  my  master." 

ForgetUng  the  somewhat  tedious  etiquette 
of  a  Moslem  couatir,  I  (in  my  own  case) 
banged  the  door  on  Mohammed,  by  the  same 
act  nearly  flatteoin^  the  nose  of  the  too  ob- 
trusive and  watchful  Achmed  Doodeh,  who, 
though  muclk  injured,  shouted  an  nnavuUng 
aaaurance  that  lie  would  take  me  to  Mount 
Sinai  for  ten  pounds  less  than  would  pay  him, 
because  he  was  a  yoong  nun  wishing  to  become 
a  dragoman,  as  his  father  had  been. 

After  all,  I  took  neither  Doodeh,  nor  Eam- 
moonee,  nor  Bumba,  but  the  lean  imperious 
AbooL  Hoosayn,  recommended  to  me  by  a 
Cairo  wine-seLer,  who  knew  the  keeper  of  a 
curiosity-shop,  who  knew  an  Alciandria  com- 
mission ogen^  who  knew  me.    I  found  Mm  the 


fnoiant,  conceited,  strutting,  sallow  little  tyrant 
have  already  mentioned, 

I  hear  him  now  {I  write  on  board  a  Kile 
boat),  in  a  gale  of  wind,  storming  at  and  insnlt- 
in^  the  Arab  captain  for  allowing  one  of  my 
shirts  to  blow  off  the  line  on  the  qnarter-deck. 
The  captain  says,  with  fierce  stolidity,  and  some 
justice,  "Wullah!  0  dragoman!  /did  not  blow 
it  over.  Speak  to  the  sailors,  0  dragoman ! 
Am  I  the  son  of  a  dog  that  thou  thos  speakesl 
to  meP  Corses  on  thee,  and  on  the  kuBr,  thy 
master,  and  may  his  hoe  be  blackened  in  the 
day  of  doom !" 

As  I  am  supposed  not  to  nndentaod  this,  I 
am  not  in  the  least  angry,  and  smoke  away  at  my 
leisure  at  my  cabin  window :  attending  more  or 
less  to  the  welfare  of  a  lo:%  line  baittti  for  the 
si u  wish  Nile  fish. 

We  have  just  bumped  on  an  eartb-baak,  or 
grated  over  a  sand  reef,  and  now  six  of  our  men 
are  poling  us  off. 

Hear  tneir  semi-religions  chwna,  which  the 
reis,  or  captain,  leads,  I  do  not  translate  it 
won]  for  word,  but  give  the  tCTior  of  it.  The 
rets  calls  out  some  attribute  of  Allah,  to  which 
his  boatmen  answer,  "God  is  great  I"  The 
choru*  runs  thus : 

"The  Omnipotent  I" 

"  God  is  great  \" 

"TheAltmerciful!" 

"  God  is  great !" 

"TheBonntifuU" 

"  God  is  great !" 

"TheOmoiprcsentl'* 

"God  is  great !" 

"The  Gracious!" 

"  God  is  great !" 

"The  Just  I" 

"  God  is  great !" 

"TheLordof  Pamdiee!" 

"  God  is  great  1" 

And  so  on  for  some  two  hours,  until  tbe  palms 
on  tbe  Nile-bank  become  mere  black  tofts,  and 
the  moon  blazons  her  crescent  of  white  firo 
against  a  golden  cloud,  gorgeous  as  a  caliph's 
banner  of  conquest. 
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two  aiTTIHGS.     SITTIKO  TBE  SECOin). 

Tbebx  is  a  very  cnrions  account  of  a  custom 
and  a  song  handed  down  from  1SS6  in  the  town 
of  Castellane,  in  the  Basses  Alpea.  Castellane 
in  that  year  was  beaieged  by  the  Proteatanta, 
and  repulsed  the  aggressors,  much  assisted  by 
the  exi^it  of  a  woman,  who  is  traditionally 
named  Brave  Judith.  She  placed  herself  above 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  town  at  the  time  of  the 
siege,  and  threw  down  a  tub,  plastered  over 
with  burning  pitch,  on  the  assailanta,  who  were 
trying  to  break  throogh  the  gate  by  means  of  a 
petara.  The  leader  of  the  men  was  crushed 
under  this  tub.  The  song  to  commemorate  this 
event  is  called  1a  Chanson  du  F£tard.  Until 
1SS5  the  anniversary  of  this  deed  of  "deninf[- 
do"  was  kept   up  by  various  ceremonies  in 

(  ',nnglc 
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the  city  of  Cutellane.  A  proceauon  miked 
■11  rannd  the  town,  tlie  town  coandl,  Uie 
usgvs  whom  the^  appoioted,  fallowing  the 
procession  at  ft  disUoce,  and  ciianting  uodlj 
llie  Teraes  of  the  Song  of  the  Pet&rd.  Everj 
councillor  had  at  hia  bBttfio-hole  a  libd  of 
D09«ga;  made  of  dr;  wood  with  f;rftiiis  of  maise 
lied  to  it.  This  maiie  bad  been  sw^ed  otoi 
hot  ashei,  and  made  an  eiploslTe  aonnd  when 
heated,  which  serred  to  reimnd  the  inhabitants 
of  Caatellaue  of  the  exploBion  of  the  petard 
aTcrted  by  the  derice  of  toe  Brave  Judith. 

The  fsmooa  soo^  of  Malbroak  ia  siiraoMd  bj 
the  cotBiniBaioa  to  be  of  a  mitob  earlier  date 
than  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  and  to  have  been 
adapted  to  the  Duke  of  Maclboraiigb  at  that 
epoch,  ^ey  bate  this  opinioa  on  internal 
evidence,  as  mach  in  it  bean  referenee  to  feudal 
and  duvalrona  time*.  The  original  mediteval 
words  (to  the  same  air)  had  prcTiously  been 
arranged,  bo  as  to  bear  reference  to  the  Si  ' 
Quiae,  who  took  part  in  tbc  masaacre  o 
Bartholomew.  It  ia  also  song  to  this  daj  by 
the  Breton  peasants,  who  have  little  idea  how 
many  traces  of  former  tliought  and  ( 
thtur  nide  diltj  emhaims. 

Qni  vent  ooir  dianiOD  ?  (iif) 
C'eat  du  grand  Dae  de  Guile, 
Daub,  dan,  doab,  dsni,  don,  dan, 

Don,  don,  don, 
QaJutmortst  ent«rr^; 
Qni  est  mort  et  eaterri.  <ju} 
Anx  qnatr'  coinj  de  as  toDbo, 

Donb,  jbc. 
Qnatr'  gentilabom'  7  a-rott,  (ter) 
Cant  I'na  portoil  Is  catqae 
L'antn  lei  pinaleto,  (fiii) 
£t  I'lntre  ion  4ptt, 
Qui  unt  d'Hnga'aati  a  inA.  (iit) 
Venolt  le  qaatriima, 
C'Aoit  le  ploi  aalmt, 
Aprte  Tcnolrat  lae  piga* 
£t  le*  rakti  de  [ded. 
Qu  pottaldnt  de  giasdl  Glipet, 
Et  lUs  BoolieiB  ci^a; 
Et  de  biaai  bu  d'otanu, 
StdMcnlott'sdeplan: 
Apria  venoit  la  femme, 
"'  '     ti  k»  bianx  tatiBiB, 
-   fate* 


Cbacnn  I'alUt  couoher. 


Gulw,«koli  dead  and  buried?   Attlwfour 

of  bii  toBb  stood  fonr  gentl«»D;   one  bore  kia 

brimet,  aMtber  bU  pislol*,  aMtlu*  tbe  nrord  whick 

baa  slalB  m>  many  Hagneoots ;  tbe  (bnHb 

wai  tb*  n«l  doletalof  alL    After  him 

pages  lad  tbe  footmen,  weiring  much  cn^x,  and 

waxed  iboes,  and  flne  wonted  itockings,  and  leather 

breeches.    After  them  camg  the  wlS  and  Ul  the 

pnltj  children.     When   tbe   caremonjr  was  ended 

the^  all  went  honu  to  bed,  some  with  tbdi  wivw, 

and  the  otben  all  alone.]    . 

The  last  couplet  is  tbe  lame  at  the  last  in  Mal- 

One  can  hardly  help  feeling  as  if  historical 
■eorets  were  impressed  more  deeply^  npon  " 
popular  mind  of  France  than  upon  a  aimilu  c 


of  intelligence  in  England.  At  any  rate,  few 
traditioaiB  pT'atiog  now  amongst  as  extend  fur- 
ther back  than  to  wars  <rf  the  CtHnmouwealtL 
In  yorkshirc^  where  Cromwell  protected  tbe  nia- 
nnfacture  of  woollen  cloths,  eood  times  are  still 
occasionaliy  spoken  of  as  *'  Oliver's  days ;"  but 
many  other  plaoea  be  b  spoken  ^  ai  a  kind 

X.  It  is  not  long  aisM  a  friend  of  mine 
ikmg  over  an  cm  hoaie  wfaic^  bad  ooee 
'  a  short  time  beea  inhabited  h<f  CronweU. 
and  be  was  abown  a  gnat  old-fasbioaed  brick 
OTcn,  into  whidi  (his  companion  told  hin)  Oliver 
used  to  throw  his  cooks  to  be  bomt,  wtKnerer 
they  sent  him  np  a  dinner  that  displeased  him. 

I  myself  went  over  an  old  house  in  the  north  of 
Sn^and  not  long  ago,  and  tried  in  Tain  to 
convince  the  housekeeper  that  tbe  portrait 
of  the  Dachas  of  Portsmouth  was  not  that 
of  "  Olirer's  misa."  She  listened  with  oiril, 
tmbdiering  ailenee,  till  I  Tenturod  to  say  that 
Louise  de  Cbifrouaille  was  better  acquainted 
with  Tfing  Charles  the  Second  than  with  the 
stem  CromwdL  "  Nay,"  quotii  the  woman,  in- 
digiuintly~(tie  peture  of  Chariea  the  SmxxmI 
hong  in  the  same  room  as  that  of  tine  Dncbeu 
of  Portsmoath) — "  he  were  the  real  kii^,  it  wen 
Olirer  aa  did  all  the  mischief."  But  Uie  French 
hare  baUada  still  eitant  on  historical  and  national 
events  (not  merely  local,  like  our  Chevy  Chase), 
as  Ear  baok  aa  Uk  oasUvity  of  Francis  tbe  First  i 
and  the  tragical  eno  of  the  Due  de  Biron  (in 
our  (^ieen  Ellaabeth's  days)  is  varioualy  looked 
upon  in  different  Frenoli  ballads,  some  taking 
Birrat's  part  against  Henry  the  Fourth  and  the 
court ;  another,  still  current  in  the  depart- 
ment of  tbe  T03g«s — where  Kron  governed  for 
a  time  aa  d^uty  of  the  king — mocks  his  sor- 
rowfol  death.  But  in  Brittany  be  is  treated 
more  tenderly ; 

Le  rot  fnt  averti  par  nn  de  «■  gmdannei, 

"  Daanacnnu  bien  de  garde  Hi  Usiidial  Biron, 

II  vous  Trait  det  aSurcs  qni  toob  oofttenuent  ban. 
—  Qaelle  eotrqiriia  a-t-ilF  dis-1a  moi,  capttdae. 
Et  de  Tvtra  oontomM  i1  rent  amir  le  fin." 
Dofos  ce  propga-B^  roflh  Blrau  qal  mtfa, 

Le  ctispeau  h  la  main  au  roi  faft  r^v6«ac*t 

"  Bon  jour,  aimablo  prince ;  rva  pLttrait-lLJoaer 

Double  million  d'Eapagne  que  toob  m'altai  gagnar  f 

L«  rol  tl  loi  r^pond,  ron^Mant  de  eoHn : 

"  Va-t-en  tnnvw  I«  reine,  an'  die  tn  Joaaras — 

Des  pUialrs  de  ce  moude  longtonpe  tn  ns  joairaa." 

Biron  n'a  pas  manqnj,  s'en  va  tronm  la  rdne: 

"  Bopjonr,  aimabia  reine,  rooa  [dalrajt-il  Joner 

Doable  mililoD  d'Eipagne  qne  Toue  m'lflea  gagiwrT" 

La  rune  loI  rfpond,  rougiuant  de  col^ 

"J«  no  Joue  point  an' princes  h  tagt   qaHa  sont 

Helto  b  bas  vos  armes,  arec  toui  je  Joaeral." 

Biron  n'a  pel  mmqnd,  it  a  mla  bas  see  iiidb  ; 
Son  ifta  ■!  brillsole,  et  son  poigoard  joll, 
Les  a  mi*  par  bnvade  droit  an  chevet  dn  Bt. 
H'ont  pas  trail  compi  joni,  lei  lergents  Ds  arriventt 


ClM 


le  prino 
rhiaBailiUeUn 


a  fandra  cooeher." 


Ckulai  DltkHt.] 
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n  7  fut  bien  BIX  mi^  rix  noil  «t  daTantage, 
Hfsrienra  de  laJnitiEe  faiiant  lea  ignDraoM, 
Qui  damndaieut,   "Bean  prince,  qui  toiw  ■  ntis 

—  CcIdI  qui  m'j  a  mis  en  inia  repcDtaoM, 
Car  o'est  la  mi  de  Francs  que  J'ai  si  bnn  lerri, 
"  id  poor  ma  r^compeou  la  mort  me  fait  aonffrir. 

I  TOii  mDn  chtval  blue  eimr  k  TaTsntare, 
A  qa  aulro  que  nwi  aerrira  d«  manton. 
Adieu,  toates  mea  troapw,  nial  mta^  eir  nront. 
On  legKtt'ra  en  Franca  le  Har^Aai  BIiod." 

[TluElDKinu  caationed  bv  one  ofbie  msn^t-anns. 
"Takagoodbeed  of  tbe  Hir^bal  Biron;  b«  will 
plaj  yaa  a  trick  ubich  will  ooat  tou  dear."  "  What 
work  hai  he  on  hand  7  tell  rat,  my  capUin  7"  "  To 
can»  the  death  ol  ibe  Quaen,  and  Maniienr  tbs 
DaDphls,  and  to  make  an  and  of  joai  crowD." 
Kght  in  cho,Tniddla  of  this  talk,  hen  is  Biron, 
entering  in ;  with  bia  bat  in  bis  hand  he  makei 
Teverence  to  tbe  king:  "Good  day,  mf  lord  the 
KingI  Win  it  please  ;on  to  pie;?  TouBbangain 
a  thousand  Spaniab  doubloons  frnn  me  this  day." 

Tbe  king  to  him  replied,  ciinuoniug  with  anger, 
'■  Oo  flod  the  Queen,  with  hei  I  bid  thee  play  (of 
eatthly  gamea  and  pleuona  tbon  hut  wall-nigh 
I'en  thy  fill}."     Biron  filled  not  to  go 

be  Queen:  "  Good  day,  my  gridons   Qo 

it  pkaaeyOB  topUy?  Too  ibalt  gain  a  thousand 
8p:in!sb  doubloons  from  ma  this  day."  The  Queen 
to  him  replied,  vith  anger  iriinaoning  a*v,  **  1  neTer 
plsy  with  princes  as  long  M  they  are  anned:  put 
down  yonr  arms,  and  I  will  {day  with  yon."  Biron 
failed  not  to  obey ;  his  weapons  laid  aside ;  and  his 
glittering  shining  swonl,  hjs  piett^  dagger;  end  in 
bravado  etnck  tbem  In  Ibe  bolster  of  tbe  bed.  Not 
three  tbrows  hsTe  they  thrown  when  the  sergeants 
entered  in:  "Good  day,  my  gracious  Prince,  we  do 
not  wish  to  vex  yon,  hnt  this  night  you  mnit  sleep 
e  Bastille."      He  was  there  fix  mimtiu,  six 


who  plac^  yon  here?"  "  He  who  placed 
will  bitterly  repent  it,  for  'tis  the  King  of  Franca, 
whom  I  so  wall  have  served;  but  who,  for  my 
reward,  will  make  ma  sntTer  death.  I  see  my  white 
charger  roaming  wild;  ha  will  serve  to  mount  to 
another  man  than  I.  Fsrewell  my  gallant  troops, 
ill-guided  will  the;  be,  and  sorrow  will  be  in  Fninee 
for  the  loss  of  the  Marshal  BiRin."J 

But  popular  songs  are  uot  mereh  historical 
when  the;  recapitnfiite  or  lefer  to  the  facts  of 
hiatorj ;  thej  deserve  the  name  wben  thej  re- 
produce the  manners  of  an  age.  The  time  of 
Henrf  the  Fourth,  so  picturesque  in  tlie  distance, 
wu  troubled  in  the  eittetne  bj  the  manj  causes 
of  differences  of  opinion  eiisting  between  the 
provincial  gentry,  who  hardly  met  on  any  public 
occasion  without  fonoiog  themselves  into  partier 
and  fighting — mucb  in  the  same  way  as  thi 
lower  ckss  of  Irish  do  now,  when  thev  break 
oat  into  "faction-fights ;"  and  a  good  deal  for 
tbe  same  reasons — the  remembrance  of  old 
jories,  difference  of  religious  opinions,  and 
exanterated  spirit  of  clannishness,  which  made 
it  a  daty  to  take  up  aims  in  the  qaarrel  of  any 
relation,  be  he  ri^t  or  wrong-  It  is  curious  to 
observe  how  revisions  of  the  code  of  morals 
besin  among  the  mora  enlarged  and  educated, 
and  percolate  downwards ;  probably  the  Idsh  of 
the  west  have  now  very  nearly  the  same  standard 


of  right  and  wron.s,  as  the  ft'enoh  gentlemen 
wJio  fonght  nnder  the  white  plarae  of  Henry  of 
Navarre.  There  are  parts  at  the  end  of  the 
following  ballad,  written  about  the  time  of 
which  r  speak,  which  remind  one  of  similar 
touches  of  nature  in  the  old  Scottish  ballads : 

C«  (at  k  la  mala  bene 

Ud  joor  de  ratidradl 

Qaa  Uomteor  d«  Bids^GUle, 
La,  la,  sol,  fit, 

Pril  oong^  de  Pari*, 
Id,  sol,  fa  mi. 

Que  MoTBieDT  de  Bois-GOle 

PrlC  oang  j  da  Paris, 

Pour  coDVoysr  denz  dames,  {til') 


Jusqna  dans  leor  logis.  (Mi) 

La,  aol,  etc. 
La  condoite  flais^  (its) 

£tBnt  poor  nparli',  (hit) 

La,  sol,  ale. 
"  Restez,  restei,  Bois-Gilla, 
Beitei,  Boia-Gille,  id,  ele. 

—  Xon  ma  dame  m'eap^ 
A  couchei  cette  nnit." 
Quand  il  fnt  dans  la  plaiiM 
Toit  grande  compagnia. 

II  appela  ion  page: 
"  Petit  Jean,  mon  ami, 
Dis-moi,  dia-moi,  moo  page, 
Qni  sont  tous  ces  gans-ci? 

—  C'est  Monsieur  da  YcDdQute, 
ToCre  grand  ennemij 

Pitinei,  piqnei,  mon  maitre, 
Et  tires  doonri'.'' 

—  Courii!  no  Da  Bois-Gilta  I 
Page,  tu  pards  I'espritl" 
Aup^  de  la  grand'  borne 

■      »fit, 


Le  bon  jonr 

■'Bon  jour,  bon  Jour,  Bols-Gillel 

—  A  toi,  Tandfime,  aosii  I 

—  Te  sonvians-to,  Bois-GiUe, 
L'affrant  qua  (n  ma  fis  ? 
Devnntlajeiincre^fDe 
Troia  iois  me  dementis, 
Devant  la  rayna  mire 
Dn  sonfiM  ma  donnis?" 
Aetaevant  oea  paroles, 
Le  combat  s'engagit. 
Bois-Gille  en  tua  trente, 
Hais  son  dp^  (aillJL 
II  appela  wm  page : 
"  Petit  Jean,  mon  ami  I 
Va-l-en  dire  i  ma  femma 

Ta  dira  k  la  noarrice 

Qu'dU  ait  sola  dn  peUl, 

Et  qa'ii  tb^  vengeance 

Un  Jour  da  ces  gens^d." 

Acherant  ces  paroles, 

Bois-Gill'  rendit  I'opriL 
[It  was  sn  evil  hanr  on  an  acconed  day  tbat 
Hoosieni  de  B<n*-Gil)a  took  bis  leave  <tf  Pails  to 
convey  two  Isdica  onto  their  boow.  When  ka  bad 
taken  th^  home,  and  was  on  tba  poDt  of  leaving, 
"  SUy,  stay,  O  Bola-Oille— stay  here !"  "No,  my 
lady  looks  for  me  at  sunset  this  nighL"  Biding 
across  the  plain  there  was  a  great  company  to  be 
eeeo.    He  called  to  his  page:  "Johnoie,  my  boy. 
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great  enemy.  Spur,  ipur,  1117  master,  ind  draw 
bridle  for  fiigbt."  "FI7I  ■  Boia-Gille!  Page! 
■'■-  rt  loainstlijiriti,"  They  met  near  tha  great 
irk,  and  gave  each  other  good-day,  like  gen- 
uemea.  " Good-day, good-day, Bois-Gille."  "And 
good-dsytothee,  Voadonie!"  "  Dosltbouremember, 
BoLs-Gille,  th«  allront  thou  didst  ofhr  me?  Before  the 
yoang  qneen  thiw  tiniea  thoa  gavedst  me  the  lie? 
Befors  tha  qnaen-inotlier  Iliou  didat  strike  me  ■ 
blow  P"  When  theaa  worda  were  ended,  the  com- 
bat began.  Boia-Gille  slev  thirty,  bat  bia  good 
■word  gave  way.  He  called  to  bla  page :  "  O 
Johnnie,  my  boy,  go  quick,  tell  my  wife  that  she  it  a 
widow.  Qo  quick,  lell  the  nuru  ID  cbeiiab  niy  boy, 
that  one  day  he  avenge  me  on  these  people  here." 
And   when  be   bad  ipoken,    Boia-Giile  wu    00 


En  chevanchant  meg  chevaux  roiige^ 
J'en[«Qde  le  lutalgnol  chanter,  {bis) 
Qui  me  diaall  dana  nan  langagt, 

"Tn  rla qoind  tu  derras  plennr 
De  la  mort  de  ta  pHnTT*  Jeanne, 

— Ten  aa  menli,  niaudtts  Inngne; 
Carj'Jtaibl.'raaBa'an'M, 
Ob  c'  qa'al'  fll^t  la  quenonillelte 
Sn^rbillat  dans  le  coin  du  fonyer-" 
Lk,  qaand  je  foi  dedani  )e9  landes, 
J'aentia  les  clocheJ  hoher ; 
Et  quand  j«  fai  dans  lo  cemm'tarre, 
Tentendla  lei  prStrea  bucher; 
Et  quand  Je  foa  dednna  I'fglbe, 
Ja  via  on  corpi  qal  repenealt. 
Je  danbis  da  pied  dam  la  chaaae : 
"Kerieirooa,  Jeanne,  a'  dqi  dormez? 
— Hon,  je  ne  dors  ni  ne  aonmeine 
Ja  ab  dana  t'enfer  h  briiler. 
Aapria  de  mol  reate  une  place, 
Ceat  pooTTona,  Piar',  qn'on  I'a  ganUe. 
—Hal  dito-moi  ptaCat,  ma  Jeanne, 
Comnwnt  (all*  poor  n'y  point  aller. 
— n  &Dt  tUar  h  la,erand-messa, 
£t  anx  Ttprsi  eana  y  manqner ; 
Faut  ptdnt  aller  anx  filerlea 

[HameaiiDg  my  cbanut  horses,  thus  I  bean 
nightlngals  alng.  Her  long  waa  wordi  to'me,  and 
thni  I  heard:  "Tbonainilot  wbcn  thoa  ihonldit  be 
weeping,  for  tbe  death  of  thy  poor  Jeania ;  at 
momeDt  tbey  are  bnrj'Ing  her."  "  Tbon  lieat,  ac- 
curaed  tongne  I  I  wai  n  ilb  bei  but  but  night : 
waa  fpiacing  with  her  distaff,  on  the  aettle  in  the 
ehiBney-comar.  There  trben  I  waa  on  the  heath,  1 
heard  the  chnicb-belli  tell ;  and  when  I  came  to  the 
graveyard  I  beard  the  pilesta'  loud  tones ;  and  when 
I  went  Into  tbs  church  I  law  a  CDrprc  laid  there. 
I  hurt  my  foot  In  hunting.  Wak'at  tbou  or  aleep'sl 
thou,  Jeaale?"  "I  neither  slumber  nor  sleep,  I  am 
bomlDginhell'fire.  Byme  tbereli  a  place,  a  place 
k^t  wall  for  thee."  "  Ha  !  Jaanie,  tell  me  rather 
b«w  mnat  I  aave  me  l^om  it  P  To  bfgb  masa  moat 
(hou  go,  nor  vespen  moat  thoa  ahlrk,  nor  must  thou 
go^  aa  la  tby  wont,  to  the  ungodly  spinntnge.'^ 

yilkmarquf  wja  that  the  gutlieriugs  called 
Fileries,  or  Spinnings,  wiiere  tlie  women  meet  to 
epiu,  the  mea  to  maJie  love,  or  gossip,  with  now 


and  then  the  professioiml  atorj'teller  or  bolhld- 
singer  coming  in  with  their  amnsementa  for  an 
interlude,  are  rery  common  to  this  dsj  in  Brit- 
tany, and  arenotfaToured  by  tbe  priests,  as  the; 
are  supposed  to  lead  to  immoialit;.  It  ia  cnrious 
to  trace  sin:iilaT  costoms  in  countries  videl; 
apart.  The  peasants  of  the  Black  Forest  meet  in 
a  somewhat  similar  way  of  winter  eTeuin^,  Uw 
women  to  spin,  tbe  men  to  ainr  songs  or  tell 
tales  ;  and  on  especial  class  of  literattire  hu 
been  provided  for  tbem  in  late  years  to  take  the 
place  of  talea  and  soi^  tliat  were  deemed  ob- 
jectionable by  the  clergy  of  tlie  prOTince.  And  in 
thevolume  oFMiscellanies  published  by  Sonthey's 
executors  after  his  death,  and  purporting  to  DC 
the  collection  which  he  had  made  for  hts  cod- 
tinuation  of  Tbe  Doctor,  there  is  a  palhetio 
little  narrative  called  "Th'  terriWe  Knitters 
0'  Dent,"  from  which  we  may  gather  that  tbe 
iohabitanta  of  the  Yorkshire  dales  met  in  the 
same  manner  not  many  years  ago ;  only  their 
purpose  was  knitting,  not  spinning. 

The  following  is  a  ballaid  of  Auvergne,  and 
allows  a  tragical  seatiment  (0  appear  through 
the  small  trivial  details : 


Cast  en  Ini  parlant  da  Dton : 
"Ma  fiUe,  n'aimez-pas  Dion, 
Car  tfeat  on  chevalier  fflon, 
C'cst  le  plni  pauvi«  chBTalier 
Qui  n'a  paa  cheval  ponr  monter. 

—  J'aime  Dion,  Je  I'ainierw ; 
Plna  que  la  pikr'  qui  m'  a  port^e. 
Plus  que  VDua,  p^re,  qui  parlsii 
J'aime  Dion,  je  I'almerai. " 

La  ro!  appelte  sea  geoliers  : 
"Vile  I  mn  fllle  empriaonDei 
Dana  la  plas  hanle  de  mes  tours; 
Qu'eQ'  n'y  voye  ai  aol^  ni  Jour." 
EUe  7  ful  bleo  aept  ana  paaaA 
Sans  qu'  Eon  ptr'  vinl  U  riuler ; 
Et  qnand  11  y  ent  aept  ana  paaa&, 
Son  pire  fut  la  viiiter. 
"  Eh  blee  !   ma  fill',  comment  qu'  ip 

—  Hflaa  I  mon  per'  («  va  for  maL 
J'ai  on  cdl^  dedaiw  lea  fera, 

Et  I'autr'  qu'eit  rongtf  del  vera. 

—  Ha  fille,  n'elmez  paa  Dion, 
Car  c'estuQ  chevalier  f^on; 
C'eat  le  plus  pauvte  chevalier. 
Qui  n'a  paa  cbeval  pour  monter. 

—  J'aimoi  Dion,  je  raimeral ; 
Pius  que  U  mfer*  qui  m"a  portie, 
Plus  que  vous,  p^re,  qni  parlei, 
J'aime  Dion,  Je  raimarat," 

Le  roi  rappelle  aei  geotiera  t 
"Vitel   ma  fille  empriaonnec 
Dans  la  plus  haute  da  mes  tonr^ 
Qu'elle  n'y  voye  ni  aoleil  ni  jour  I" 
Le  bean  Dion  paaaa  par-Ik, 
Unmot  delettreluljeta,      , 
Oil  11  y  >  deasna  &rit : 
"  f aitei-vana  norte  eaaeveL'  1" 
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La  belle  o'y  ■  pas  iBaziqa^ 

S'est  fait  morte  ea  twre  porUr. 

L«  pint's  vont  deruit  en  chaatnat. 

Son  pire  dsni^  en  plsomit. 

"  Le  bean  Dion  pagu  par-Ik, 

—  ijT^ez,  prtl'*!  arratM-lkl 

Encore  nna  foil  je  lecrai 

STamie  qae  j'«i  tant  aim*. 

II  Uxa  Ml  ciseaiLx  d'or  Od 

Et  d^cDiuit  le  drap  de  lin. 

La  beUe  on  aoupir  lb  pooso^ 

Un  doaz  rir«  lui  a  jete. 

— Uarid, prft'i,  mariei-lBat 

Cu  jamaia  ae  m  quitteruent. 

£t  quand  ila  fnnnt  marMs 

Tooa  lea  deux  Us  Vea  tout  aUA. 

□■  7  fnr'nt  bien  cinq  DU  tin  licnei, 

Sana  a'ttre  dit  un  mot  on  deux, 

Sinonqa'U  belle  lui  adit; 

"  HonDieu,  Dion,  que  j'ai  grand'  ttiml 

Mod  Dlau,  D'vta,  que  j'ai  grand'  fiim  \ 

J'y  maageraU  volontieri  mou  poing ! 

— Uangei-j,  belle,  voire  potng, 

Cat  plug  na  maagerei  de  paia  I" 

Ha  y  tar'at  bleu  aix  on  aepE  lieuee, 

Sana  a'Stce  dit  un  mot  on  denx, 

Sinoa  qa'  la  belle  lai  a  dll : 

"Mon  INeo,  Dion,  que  J'ai  grand'  kH'. 

Hon  Dien,  Dion,  que  j'ai  grand'ioifl 

3'y  boirsia  volontien  man  sang ! 

— Bnvei-y,  belle,  voire  aang. 

Car  plus  ne  bolrez  de  Tin  blanc. 

n  7  a  Ik-baa  on  vivier 

Oil  quinze  dam'a  as  soot  balgn^ 

Oik  qainzs  dam'a  ae  aoat  ooj4ea, 

Et  vous  la  teiii^e  bm." 

Et  qnand  ila  fnrmt  an  Tivler, 

Lui  dit  da  m  d^abUler. 

"  C  n'eat  paa  I'honaeur  des  chavalien 

D'  voir  lea  dam'a  I'dftbabiller. 

HMtez  TDtra  6p^e  aoaa  voa  pieds, 

El  toumei-Tons  vera  le  virier, 

Alora  Js  me  d&babilleraL" 

n  mit  toD^pA  sooa  aea  piedi, 

Et  son  mantoan  davant  lou  nez, 

Et  a'eat  touinf  van  la  viviBr ; 

La  bell'  par  deiri^  I'a  pousa& 

"  Tenex,  ma  belle,  void  lea  defa 

Da  mm  cblleaux,  de  mea  cantreea. 

— Je  n'aJ  qua  fain  de  voa  eleCa, 

J'y  troavarai  daa  aaiTariera. 

— La  bell',  quo  dinnt  voa  amia 

D'avoir  Do;£  votre  mari  7 

— Je  dirai  h  tool  mea  amis, 

CqaliavooiDm'  tair'Jeliii  fls." 
[The  king  ii  there  opoo  hia  bridge,  hia  daoghtar 

on  bii  knee. Of  Dion  they  an  ipealung. 

"  Do  not  love  Dion,  daa^ter  mine !  Ba  la  a  felon 
knigbt;  a  beggu  knigbt  is  lie  who  hath  not  borae 
to  ride."  "  1  love  Dion,  and  E  will  love — he'a  more 
to  me  tban  the  raotbef  who  bon  m«,  or,  (atber,  than 
thon  who  apeakest.  I  love  Dion,  and  I  will  loral" 
The  king  calli  bia  jailers.  "Quick I  ahat  up  mj 
daughter  in  tlie  higbeat  of  my  towara,  whan  aha  can 
see  neither  aun  not  day."  Vnll  aaven  v«an  paaaad 
away,  and  her  father  eann  not  near  bar.  WbsD 
nvan  yeara  bad  coma  and  Bona  har  Ikthtr  came  to 


see  her.  "Well,  danghtar,  howfiweat  thon?"  "Bot 
evil  do  I  fare;  one  aide  ii  piercod  with  iron,  the 
wonnahave  gnawD  the  other."  "  Donotlove  Dion, 
daughter  minel  He  is'a  felon  knigbt,  a  beggar 
knightiahB,whohath  not  horse  to  ride."  "IloveDion, 
and  I  will  love;  he's  moie  to  me  tban  the  mother 
who  bon  me,  or  the  father  who  apeaka  to  me.  I  love 
Dion,  and  I  will  lore."  The  king  recala  hia  Jailers. 
"Quick!  abot  up  my  daughter  In  the  highest  of  my 
towera,  whan  aha  can  lee  ndthei  aun  nor  day." 
Handsome  Dion  paaaad  thereby ;  a  letter  short  he 
threw  her,  whetun  these  wsrda  wen  writ ;  "  Cause 
yooiaeir  to  be  dead  and  buried."  The  beauty  failed 
not  Id  obey,  she  caueed  heraelftodie  and  be  borne 
to  earth;  the  prieata  went  before,  aiogiag;  herfather 
fallowed  after,  weeping.  Handaoms  Dion  passed 
tberaby.  "Stay,  priesti,  I  bid  tbee  stay;  and 
then  once  again  I  can  see  my  love,  whom  I  have 
held  so  dear."  He  took  his  golden  scissors,  and 
cut  the  sbroud  open  ;  the  beauty  aoRly  sighed,  and 
then  she  smiled  on  him.  **  Marry  them,  priests, 
marry  them,  for  never  shall  they  part!"  And 
when  they  were  married,  the^  took  their  distant 
way.  When  Sveleagnes  wentravelledo'er,  andne'er 
a  word  been  spoken,  the  beanty  said  to  him :  "  Qood 
lack,  Dion,  I  hunger  son.  Good  lack,  Dion,  I  hunger 
sore,  1  could  eat  this  little  band."  "  Eat,  my  beauty, 
eat  thine  band,  for  bread  thou  wilt  never  eat  more." 
And  when  aix  leagues  were  travelled  o'er,  and  ne'er 
a  word  been  spoken,  the  beauty  said  to  him  :  "  Good 
lack,  Dion,  I  suffer  drought  I  Good  lack,  Dion,  I 
suffer  dronghl,  1  could  drink  my  own  red  blood  1" 
"Drink,  my  beauty,  drink  thy  blood,  for  white  wine 
thon  shalt  drink  no  more.  Down  by  there  then  la 
aflsh-poad;  Ofteeuladieathere have  bathed;  fifteen 
ladjea  then  are  drowned.  Thou,  my  love,  ibalt 
make  the  slsteentb."  When  they  came  unto  Ihe 
fish-pond,  ha  commanded  her  to  undre«B-  "  ^o  true 
knight  did  ever  stand  by  to  behold  a  maid  uudivaa- 
log.  Pal  your  sword  beneath  your  feet,  and  your 
cloak  before  your  eyes,  and  turn  ygnr  face  unto  the 
fish-pond,  then,  Dion,  I  will  nndress."  He  pnt  his 
snord  beneath  his  feet,  his  cloak  befon  his  eyes,  and 
turned  his  face  unto  the  fish-pond.  Quickly  from 
behind  she  pnsbed  him.  "  Here,  mj  darting,  are  Ihe 
keys  of  all  my  caslles,  all  my  lands."  "  What  care 
I  for  all  yonr  keys,  locksmiths  I  can  find  in  plenty  ?" 
"  What,  my  beanty,  will  your  friends  say  when 
yonr  hosband  yon  have  drowned?"  "  I  shall  say 
to  all  my  friends,  that  what  he  would  have  done  to 
me  I  did  to  him."! 

When  tbe  Prince  of  Walea  xru  in  C&nada,  he 
was  everjwbcre  greeted  b;  the  national  air  La 
claire  fontaine,  an  air  carried  over  bj  the 
French  emigrants  who  first  coloniBcd  Canada. 
On  this  account  I  will  eiie  the  words  snng  to 
the  tone  j  both  are  stilTpopnlar  is  Fntnce : 

En  revenant  des  noces,  dandalne, 

Bien  laa,  bien  fatigu^  dond^ 

Bien  las,  hien  fatigu^,  (bu) 

Piis  de  la  cidn  fontainc,  dondalne,  £c. 

Je  me  ants  npoi^  (&c.|  with  repeticionj. 

A  la  claire  fontaine 

Lea  malna  me  auia  lav€, 

A  la  feuille  d'un  chSne 

He  tea  suia  easuy^ 

A  la  pliu  haute  branche 

Le  Toisignol,  cbaotalt ; 

Chanle,  rossignol,  chonte, 

Pnlaqa'  to  as  le  cteur  gai. 

Le  mien  n'aat  pas  da  miioie. 


ALL  THE  TEAS  RODBD. 


Je  Toadnia  qn«  ta  Ton 
F&t  mean  an  roller, 
Et  qo'  man  ami  Hem 
FQt  ancore  h  ra'aimer. 
[Comisg  home  from  the  iteddfng,  it«bi7  and  tired, 

I  Teated  afttU  bj  the  clear  *r>ter- spring-.  In  the 
dear  irater'ipring  my  bindi  I  washed ;  on  an  oak- 
leaf  I  dried  tbcm ;  on  the  bigfaeet  bnncb  a  ni^tln- 
gale  UTig.  Sing,  niebtingile,  ring.'  Thy  bent  ia 
merry,  mine  ia  not  90  ;  alae '.  mine  ia  heavj  thinking 
of  mj  aweetheart  Ptem,  who  bu  qnurellsd  vitli 
me.  It  waa  abont  a  rose  I  mmlil  not  giro  him.  I 
wfah  t2kat  the  nue  gnw  again  on  the  roae-tree,  and 
that  m;  nreetbeiTt  Fieire   woold  lore  me 

There  axe  also  popniar  songa  which  are  song 
at  conntrj  veddiugs,  all  OTer  France ;  but  more 
especially  in  Brittaoj,  of  irbicli  meotioa  is  made 
in  Madame  deS^fi^iiS'sletterB.  Tbereareoei- 
taiD  tradititnul  «ajs  of  Biaging  this  biidal  song 
with  action  almost  aaiomiting  to  pastonii— 
The  ftdlowing  aosg  tu  aung  at  a  wedc 
among  the  Tinlagers,  the  bride  sittinr  on  a  seat 
apart^  and  a  jovng  girl  advancing  Before  the 
other  guests,  and  addressing  her  m  these  coi 
plets: 

Boaalgnolet  das  bcda,  roaalgoalet  aauvage, 
Boaai^iolet  d'amMir,  qui  chante  noit  at  Joar. 

II  die  iaut  aoB  jargon,  duii  son  Joll  langaga, 
"FiJlea,  maiiei*VDiu,  la  maiiage  est  donz. 

Hon*  lommaa  Vnoi  ce  aoir  du  fond  de  noa  bocigaa 

Voaafairecou^UmentdaTDtre  mariage, 

X  DKmaiaBt  TOtn  £p<mx  aiuai  bian  comme  h  tous. 

Toia  ToUi  done,  midame  la  marine, 

Avec  nn  11^  d'or  qsi  ne  d^ie  na.%  la  moit. 

ATca-voiM  bleu  cen^irig  c*  qa'a  dlt  te  pretn  ? 

A  dit  la  v4irii4  ra  qa'il  vona  lUbit  ftn : 

FidUa  h  TotiE  <!poai  ed  reimer  comme  Toaa. 

Qnand  on  dit  lOD  ^poux,  HaTenton  dit  aonmatoe 

Us  ne  BDBt  paa  to^joon  doox  comma  ils  ont  piomia 

d'&r^ 
Car  data.  Qs  oat  promii  d'etre  lonte  leor  yia. 
Tods  u'irea  pliu  an  bal,  midame  U  mati^ 
Tool  u'irei  ploa  as  bol,  k  noa  jenx  d'auemblA, 
Toua  gard'rez  la  miiiKm  tandis  que  nooi  iroaa. 
Qoand  TOOB  anrasE  chez  vona  des  bo!a&,  auaai  dei 

Das  brtbls,  daa  montona,  dn  lalt  et  da  fhimage, 
n  faut  soir  at  matin  veiller  ^  tont  fx  train ; 
Qiumd  voaa  anrei  Ebec  Tons  dag  enfms  k  coDdnltc, 
n  faut  bian  km  montrei,  et  bien  aonTent  lenr  din, 
Car  TOoa  aeriea  tons  deox  coopablea  derant  Disa 
Si  Toos  arat  chci  miu  dea  gena  k  condulre. 
Vons  TeQlerei  enctont  qnlls  aillenl  it  confeasa, 
Car  on  Jour  devant  Dim  vona  ripondrex  poor  aax. 
Becevea  ee  i^trma  que  ma  main  voua  preeenta, 
II  eat  fait  de  Afon  k  voos  faire  comprendie 
Qa'il  Cant,  ponr  ae  noarrir,  travalller  et  aooffiir. 
Becevei  ca  bonqnet  qne  ma  main  vona  prieaule, 
II  at  Ikit  de  fafon  b  vou*  bin  compiaodre 
Que  tooa  lea  valna  bonnema   paaaant  conuae  lee 

[Nigbtingale  ot  the  vroodi,  wild  nlghtinga]^  sigbt- 
ingala,  Ibon  bird  of  lava,  ttiat  aiogeat  nlgtit  and  day  '. 
He  MjB  in  bia  warbling,  in  bis  pretty  Jaigon:  "Uai- 
dene,  get  married,  tor  marriage  la  aneeL  We  have 
come  ttiia  evening  all  acrosa  tlia  tiiioketa  W>  gty  yoa 


yanrmaniage,  and  to  yoar  hnband 
as  Well  as  to  you.  Tod  are  now  bonnd,  my  lady  the 
bride,  with  a  geUeobond  wUeb  nothing  bnt  death 
can  undo.  Havo  yoa  fally  andeiatood  what  the 
priest  eald  to  yon  ?  Ha  told  the  tnith,  that  70a  mnat 
be  faithful  to  your  husband,  aiul  lore  blm  like 
younelr.  When  we  aay  your  hnabiod.  wa  often  say 
yoar  master.  Far  they  an  not  always  what  Ih^ 
have  promised  to  be;  tor  they  promise  to  be  gentle 
all  their  livea.  Yon  win  no  longer  go  to  balU,  my 
lady  the  bride;  you  will  no  longer  go  to  balls  nor 
to  merry-makings ;  yon  will  keep  the  bonaa  nhile 
we  go.  When  yon  baTa  oxen  and  cowa,  sheep  and 
ewes,  milk  and  cheeK,  evaiy  morning,  arary  even- 
ing, you  must  look  after  all  theaa  tl^nga.  When 
yon  have  childrea  in  the  bouaa  yoa  moat  set  a  good 
example,  and  oRen  ohide  them  wdl;  for  yon  will 
both  be  gnilty  befbn  God  if  you  neglect  tbaiL  If 
jou  have  at  home  eerving-men  and  maids  yon  must 
take  good  care  tbat  they  go  to  confession,  for  one 
dsy  yon  will  have  to  acawer  for  tbedr  Botda  befon 
Ood.  Take  this  cake  which  ia  offered  by  my  band. 
It  ia  made  in  suah  a  fsabion  that  &am  it  yon  may 
learn  that  In  order  to  aat  you  mnst  toU  and  aoffer. 
Take  this  nosegay  which  ia  offiusd  by  my  hand.  It 
is  made  in  socb  afftahion  tliat  flnmlt  yau  mayleank 
that  vaio  earthly  bouoars  paa*  away  like  Saireia."^ 

It  vould  almost  seem  fitter  if  this  poetical 
address  oa  the  duties  and  sacrifices  of  married 
life  were  msde  to  the  bride  before  she  had 
assumed  her  Kolden  bond,  which  can  onl;  be  un- 
done hf  death  i  and  it  certainly  ^ves  a  new 
signification  to  the  wedding-cate  and  bridal 
bouquet.  One  would  like  to  know  of  what 
articles  the  French  peasant's  oake  is  composed, 
or  how  it  is  made,  tuus  to  be  interpreted  into  so 
grave  a  lesson. 

In  the  south  of  Fiance,  and  also  in  Corsicft, 
extempore  songs  in  honour  of  the  dead  are  com- 
posed and  addressed  to  the  corpse  b;  the  nearest 
relatiotL  Tliis  cuatom  is  alwajs  prevalent 
among  the  Irish  under  the  name  of  &eene;  in 
Scotknd,  where  it  is  termed  a  Coronach ;  and 
in  Greece,  where  thej  are  called  Mvriolognes. 
The  foUowing  is  a  Coraican  vocero,  aadressed  bj 
a  mother  to  her  dead  daughter  ■ 

Or  void  ma  fille, 
Jeuna  Glle  da  aeiie  bob, 

Aprfs  lant  de  aou&snn^ 
La  void  vetne, 
De  ses  plus  beiaz  habits; 
Avec  sea  phia  beaux  habits, 
Elte  veut  partir  k  pr&ent, 
Parce  qne  la  Stigninr 
Ne  vent  pins  la  laiasar  id. 


Le  mond*  aaia  plehi  da  lourmi 
Un  Joar  aeia  miUe  ana 
£n  punaant  k  loi, 
Demandant  taqjoora  k  loaa, 
"  Ou  eat  ma  Ulef 
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a  tils  n'wt  pini  Jk  poor  ne  cosMikr? 

An  milicn  d*  Tolnna  nni  ■moiir, 

SI  ]•  tomb*  Duladi  u  lit, 

Qni  (*(-<»  qui  maiire  sut  aa<BT  ? 

Qui  aH-oi  qui  me  doBiwn  sue  gontte  d'sa 

Qui  nt-ce  qui  oa  me  laiiwn  pu  mooiir? 

[Hei«  i»  my  duighter,  ■  girl  at  liztsen,  1; lug 
on  thg  Ula  (mortaecy-Uble)  (fUr  w  mach  tof- 
fcriag.  Sha  ia  lying  hers,  drawed  in  her  b«il 
clolheg.  In  hsr  best  cloth**  >he  i>  leaving  ns  ~ 
becauM  the  Lord  irill  no  langgr  leare  her  here. 
Oh,  how  much  more  toyely  will  heaven  Itself  b« 
now!  But  for  me,  »1«1  eMtt  will  he  ftill  of  agony. 
One  day  will  bo  like  a  thoimnd  ymre  IhlnkiDg  on 
thee !  Klring  ahrayi  of  each  oae,  Wher*  ii  my 
daughter?  Ob,  death,  wherefore  (Udat  tbon  ten  my 
obild  fnat  my  bnait;  niwrefiire  kave  dm  alone  hen 
bebw  to  weep  l  What  wiU  tho«  Chat  I  ihoold  do 
on  earth  when  ibe  la  no  longer  bare  to  oonfort  me? 
In  the  midat  of  rdationa  without  affectioii,  neigh- 
bour! withont  lore,  If  1  1^  ill  in  bed,  who  will 
wipe  the  aweat  from  d^  brow  ?  TCho  wiD  give  me 
a  drop  of  water?  Who  will  take  cars  lait  I 
die?]    .... 

One  at  tLe  most  ontioiu  thing*  of  all  dis- 
covered by  tbe  researchea  of  IhoH  inteteated 
in  tbe  proposed  commissiou  is,  that  thej  have 
tnced  some  of  the  hoidens  or  eboruses  in  oae 
ftt  this  day  at  tbe  aauth  of  Franee  up  to  the 
ancient  Greeks,  brought  toFranoe,  doahtleaa,  by 
the  Fhonician  colanT  that  settled  there;  aod 
one  of  these  le&uas  oas  been  discovered  to  be 
identical  in  meaning  with  a  couplet  in  hiero- 

fljphics  addieised  by  in  E^jptiau  labourer  to 
is  oxen  three  tbauaand  years  ago,  and  intat- 
prelcd  bj  CbampoUioD : 

Battel  poor  vona  (M) 

Obceutkl 
Battra  poor  vena, 
Dea  boliaeanx  pour  to*  maltnt  (iu.) 
[Thraih  fbi  yooraelvea,    0  oxen  1      Tluaih   foi 
youiselvesi  and  boahels  for  your  maaten.] 
And  the  bienwlyphie  ^ich  is  interpreted  by 
the  monosyUaWe  "bia,"  shows  that  repetitions 
of  a  line  wen  familiar  to  the  Egyptians.    Tlie 
hnntamen,  Uie  fishermen,  and  the  shepherds, 
have  also  their  especial  ditties,  which  olmoet  in- 
variably  turn  npon  one  subject.   A  knisbt  meets 
a  shepherdesa,  and  offen  her  hia  love ;  ^«qsaitly 
she  rneots,  sometimea  ^yields,  to  the  teir   '^~ 
tion.  There  is  one  aong  of  a  much  mor»mo 
date  in  whiefa  a  nutie  bcMty  r^ecta  the  offers  of 
a  wealthy  burgeaa,  saying  she  prefer*  ha  sweet- 
heart, Nicholas.    The  aubjeDt,  aa  well  aa  the 
style  of  this  last,  shows  tbt  it  haa  been  eon- 
posed  since  the  land  was  loffioiBntlT  peaceful  to 
allow  the  inbabitftats  of  towns  to  do  sometince 
more  than  pass  aa  rajHdly  asposaible  from  place 
to  place. 

All  sorts  of  bnrlesqne  or  drinking  songs,  pta- 
Tided  thej  do  not  ontnge  decency,  are  to  be 
collected ;  and  under  this  Bead  ate  inelnded  the 
songs  they  chant  iu  ii«nring  tbe  dances  of  their 
protinoe,  whalenr  that  may  be — bourse  in  tbe 
•oath  of  France,  for  instanoe ;  tondes  in  the 
north.  In  the  chants  with  which  these  latter 
aie  acaompooiad,  there  are  many  traMt  of  the 


berode  poetry  of  the  middle  ^ea ;  far  instance, 
the  refrain  of  one  of  tbe  rondes  preserre  the 
memory  of  Ogier  tite  Dane,  the  enemy,  and 
afterwards  the  prisoner,  of  Charlemagne,  as  told 
in  the  romances  of  that  date.  Wbila  Ogier  was 
in  captivity,  Charlemagne  decreed  that  any  one 
who  prononnced  hia  name  shontd  be  put  to  a 
crael  death.  But  three  hundred  faithful  squires 
braved  death ;  and  came  around  the  palace  of 
Charlemagiie„crybg  aloud  as  if  with  one  Toice, 
O^ier  I  Ogier !  Ogier !  and  CharLemazne  on- 
wiUing  to  lose  tbe  nower  of  his  fnture  kniehts, 
had  to  yield  and  pardon  Ogier  the  Dane.  This 
tradition  is  evidently  the  basis  of  the  Breton 
chorus  of  tbe  nineteenth  century : 
□aleitdanicschlleaar       J  Who  Is  In  thla  culls  ? 

OcKrl  Ogl«l  Ogkrl  Oglarl  Oalarl  Oaten 

Qui  eat  deju  ce  obatewi  F       1  Who  ti  in  Oii  casuiel 

BatiQ  ohsTilier.  |     A  g^lluit  knight. 

Even  the  games  of  children  reveal  traoee  of  a 
time  when  a  Afferent  state  of  manners  existed 
to  tbe  pieseut.  When  boys  and  girls  at  play 
oil  oat 

1    [lover,  take  can,  leMftra 

it  is  a  relic  of  feudal  times.    TVhen  tbey  aing 

Kona  n'iroiu  phia  an  bola.     |     [We  ihAlI  no  longer  go  to 
L«  lanrlen  Kot  eooftt—    |  ihs  wood,  Uu  lam^  an  ont 

we  perceiTe  that  the  wof^s  have  been  composed 
in  aome  warmer  climate  than  that  of  Pans,  ss 
no  laurels  grow  wild  in  the  woods  so  &r  north. 
Two  specimens  of  nnrtiug  songs  or  lullabies 
will  close  this  paper.  The  firat  ia  extremely 
popular: 


EUe  a'eet  endormle, 

Grand  Disn!  helasi 

Le  daupbin  dana  les  brai. 

Quand  elr  s'eat  rfveili^ 

L'a  trouT^  etoafH. 

Eir  le  prend,  I'emmaiUotCe, 

ED'  dit  qn'eir  ra  Uver. 

Le  lol  eit  k  la  rnetra, 

Le  rai  I'a  vn*  paaaer. 

"  Git  all*B-Ton*,  nourice  ? 


A  notr'  Dam«.de-nti& 

Au  premier  ^yanglle 

L'eufant  a  eonpiiii. 

An  daraier  ^rangtle 

L'estant  I'eat  tgUt£ 
[The  King  haa  a  nnne  at  fair  as  day  {bii).  She 
faU  aileep,  the  danphin  in  her  armi.  When  >be 
awakened,  she  (bund  bim  nnothetsd.  Sbs  took  him 
■nd  swaddled  Urn,  and  **ld  she  was  going  to  wash. 
The  King  ia  at  tbe  window.  The  King  aaw  her  go 
paet  When  ai«  y«n  goings  nniae?  the  daiqililn 
will  cry.  D«  not  taw  he  will  cry,  1  hare  swaddled 
him  wolL     She  caoaca  a  mass  to  b*  aaU  at  Oar 
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Ltdy  of  Pitjr,     A(  thg  firat  gcwpel,  tbi  b»by  siglMd. 
At  Ibe  Kcoud  goapel,  the  bib;  iwe  np.] 

Tbe  last  is  a  verse  out  of  a  Coreican  InllsbT  ; 
tbere  is  ■  soft,  moaotanoiiB  burden  to  tbe  cradle 
Kfflg: 

Qnand  eatla  rout  Dsqnites 

Oa  vena  fit  bBptiser: 

Lb  Inns  fat  1&  mamiDa 

£t  la  soleil  Is  parraiD. 

La  iioUta  qui  ^t&ient  dans  U  ciel 

Avaient  d»  colliers  d'or. 
[Wban  at  lengtb  von  itere  bora,  they  bad  yon 
baptiwd.     The  inoaa  jtood  godmothar,  the  sun  was 
godfather,  and  all  the  itara  Id  heaven  had  golden 

TAPE  AT  THE  HORSE  GUARDS. 

No  CDimtrr  p^  more  Hberallj  than  England 
for  the  clothing  of  its  soldiers,  Intt  although  the 
English  infantry  soldier  of  to^daj  is,  as  to 
clothiiiE,  twice  the  man  ho  was  only  ten  years 
Bffo,  ttQl  ours  is,  in  that  respect,  nearly  the  least 
effeotive  army  left  in  Europe.  This  may  seem 
the  more  eitraosdinary  when  we  observe  that, 
with  very  few  eiceptions,  our  volunteer  corps 
have  adopted  uniforms  perfectly  suitable  for 
campaigning  work;  so  tbat  the  spirit  of  per- 
aistecce  in  old  blunders  is  certainly  not  national, 
but  is  of  the  Hotae  Onarda,  local,  and  only  of 
the  old  school  military. 

We  have  bat  to  visit  Paris  and  see  at  what 
distance  Napoleon  the  Third  has  left  us  behicd, 
by  the  improvementB  be  has  lately  made  in  the 
dress  of  his  infantry.  In  Ilalv,  the  same  altera- 
tions  for  the  better  are  visible  in  the  equip- 
ment of  the  troops  of  every  arm,  whilst  even 
in  Prussia  and  Aostria,  wherever  it  is  foand 
that  any  change  in  clothing  increases  either 
the  comfort  or  the  efficiency  of  the  solder,  such 
change  is  immediately  adopted.  In  EngUnd 
alone,  the  military  authorities  aa  a  body— in 
spite  even  of  better  eulightenment  in  their 
highest  chiefs— resist  a  (ulirefonn  of  soldiers' 

It  was  my  lot  to  serve— in  an  English  regi. 
ment — some  aixUen  yean  in  India,  and  al- 
though I  went  through  four  campaigns  and 
was  many  times  in  action,  I  saw  more  men  in- 
jured and  killed  by  bad  and  unstiitable  clothing, 
than  by  the  buliets  of  the  enemy.  No  weapon 
of  Affgnan,  Sikh,  Burmese,  or  Fandy,  has  caused 
the  death  of  half  so  many  men  as  that  most 
detestable  instrument  of  destruction,  tbe  leather 
stock  has ;  nor,  have  tbe  worst  climates  of  tbe 
East  caused  half  the  amount  of  fever  that  has 
been  engendered  by  tiio  wretched  garments 
called  great-coats,  which  were  until  very  lately 
issued  to  tbe  army,  and  whiob,  being  of  about 
BB  much  use  as  cloaks  of  brown  paper,  iflbrded 
no  protection  whatever  against  the  deadly  night 
daws  of  tropical  countries.  Let  any  man,  even 
in  the  best  of  health  and  Uie  prime  of  life,  try 
one  day's  shootinr,  fishing,  hunting,  or  waiiung 
over  plain  ground,  clad  m  a  stiff  shako  with  a 
grazed  top;  a  itock-— no  matter  how  aoft  the 
material— -round  hia  ueok;  a^ht  filling  tnnic 


such  as  our  troops  now  wear ;  sixty  rounds  of 
ammanition  stung  over  his  sboalder  and  always 
weighing,  hanging,  danglmg,  on  the  same  spot 
of  Cis  body,  anif  he  will  have  some  idea  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  an  English  soldier 
lias  to  contend,  even  during  a  common  fleld-day, 
to  say  nothing  of  what  he  has  to  go  through 
during  ft  campaign.  Would  anv  man  in  his 
senses  assume  such  a  dress  wnen  about  to 
undergo  physical  exertion?  I  don't  speak  of 
tho  colour  or  cut  of  the  garments,  but  of 
their  ill-fitting,  free-motion-hioderin^  qualities 
even  for  the  every-day  business  of  nfe.  Why, 
then,  should  our  troops  be  obliged  to  do  thett 
work  in  such  senseless  and  preposterous  uni- 
forms P  I  am  very  far  from  advoc&ti^  that  mili- 
tary clothing  should  be  fashioned  like  the  ear-  ' 
ments  of  civil  life,  but  I  maintain  that  while 
it  is  quite  "  soldierlike,"  it  may  be  at  the  same 
time  eas^  to  wear,  and  that  tbe  more  it  is  made 
with  a  view  to  givbg  tbe  wearer  free  nse  of  bis 
limba,  the  more  it  wUl  have  of  that  "workman- 
like" character  which  every  tme  soldier  rejoices 
to  behold.  The  French  have  proved  the  truth 
of  this.  The  dress  of  their  troops  is  easy 
and  comfortable :  consequently  their  officerB  and 
men  look  at  all  times  as  if  tney  were  ready  (o 
take  tbe  field  at  a  moment's  notice.  In  the 
English  army  onr  uniforms  are  so  ungainly,  stiff, 
and  uncomfortable,  that  our  troops  always  gire 
one  the  idea  of  havini^  only  been  got  up  for  a 
parade.  With  our  neighbours  the  uniform  is 
made  for  the  men ;  with  us  the  men  are  delivered 
over  to  the  uniforms.  A  French  officerflndsbis 
dress  so  comfortable  that  be  always  wears  it; 
in  the  English  army  an  officer  discards  it  on 
every  possible  occasion.  Before  our  troops  had 
been  a  month  in  the  Crimea,  it  became  almost  ' 
impossible  to  know  by  bis  dress  to  n-hat  corps  '- 
— often  to  what  braoen  of  the  service — an  officer  ' 
belonged,  so  numerous  were  the  make-shifts  sub- 
stituUd  for  parts  of  the  regular  nnifonn.  The 
reason  for  this  was,  that  nearly  every  article  of  j 
reflation  dress  was  found  to  "be  so  utterly  un- 
suited  to  active  service,  that  whatever  an  officer  ' 
could  discard,  he  at  once  discarded,  adopting  as 
a  substitute  the  firat  thing  that  might  come  to 
band.  ' 

To  begin  with  the  head-dresses  of  onr  army. 
Is  there  one  of  tliem,  from  the  ahowy  helmet  of    I 
tbe  Life  Gnards  to  the  hideous  shako  of  the    ' 
line,  whioh  is  in  any  way  suited  for  campaigning    < 
or  for  active  service  P    They  are  one  and  Ml  too    ] 
high,  too  cumbersome,  and  far  too  easy  to  be 
spoilt  when  knocked  about  in  camp.  Surely  our    I 
military  hat-makers  might  invent  some  modifi- 
cation of  tbe  cloth  forage  cap  with  peak,  whidi 
would  serve  all  the  requirea  purposes  of  dress 
and  undress— something  between  the  infantir    I 
officer's  cap  as  now  worn,  and  the  French  well-    ' 
known  "kepL"    Elderly  generala  and  oolonels    I 
might   object   to   the    cuiange  as  not  bdng 
"dressv"  enough,  but  the  first  real  reaniailcs    j 
for  aoldiars'  dress  are  that  it  shall  be  oMul  and    | 
workmanhke.    With  these  qnalifleation^  and    : 
perfect  nnifomity,  a  eorpa  cannot  help  looking   ' 
soldierlike.     A  militaiy  cap  should  have  two    | 
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coven,  one  of  culskin  wittt  curtun  behind,  for 
wet  veatbec;  tlte  otber— like  that  worn  in 
Eoiii&  —  of  white  linen    or   cotton,  for    hot 

dimstea. 

Next  in  importance  to  a  «errice&ble  heed- 
dreu,  is,  that  the  soldier  should  be  allowed  to 
weu  his  beard.  Bince  the  Ciimeaa  war,  we 
hare  advanced  a  step  in  the  wa;  of  common 
sense,  b;  authorioin^  the  monataclie  thniugfaout 
tiie  arnij:  thai  giving  to  all  a  wholesome  privt- 
loge  formerly  only  accorded  to  tiie  Horse 
Artillery  ana  Cavalry.  Tbo  order  for  the  in- 
fantry  to  grow  even  this  morsel  of  tlieir  beards 
met  frith  diafavoui  from  neariy  all  the  senior 
officers  of  our  army.  I  myself  saw  an  elderly 
colonel,  in  oommand  of  a  regiment,  slied  toaia 
of  vexation  at  what  he  termed  "  the  un-English 
appearance"  his  men  would  have  when  eacb 
wore  his  monstaohe.  In  all  parts  of  the  East  a 
shaved  upper  lip  is  looked  upon  as  positive  dis- 
grace, and  yet,  untii  witbin  the  last  ten  years, 
the  English  officers  of  our  Sepoy  regiments  were 
obliged  to  shave.  The  mouslsche  is  bat  a  por- 
tion of  that  provision  of  nature  for  the  health 
of  man  labouring  much  in  heat  and  frost,  in 
wind  and  rain,  for  which  soldiers  should  be 
allowed  to  thank  God  in  the  use.  As  to  the 
miseries  of  shaving,  evea  witb  the  best  razors, 
the  fioest  of  Naples  soap,  the  softest  of  badger- 
hair  brushes,  the  hottest  of  hot  water,  and  the 
most  comfortable  of  dressing-rooms,  sliavbg  Is 
a  nuisaoce  to  whidi  no  man  would  submit 
nnless  "  custom"  required  it.  But  wliat  must 
the  operation  be  when  aerformed  with  one  of  the 
cheap  rators  wherewith  soldiers  have  to  attack 
their  chins,  on  a  dark  morning,  with  cold  water 
and  hard  soap,  in  a  comfortless  barrack-room  F 
In  the  matter  of  military  sliaving,  the  French 
arc  behind  ns.  Except  in  the  Zonaves  and 
Cbasseurs  d'Afriqne,  they  make  tbe  soldier 
sbave  his  cheeks  and  throat :  the  very  parts  for 
which  nature  especially  has  given  tbe  protection 
of  the  beard.  In  the  Crimea,  our  troops  wore 
their  beards,  and  found  the  use  of  them,  as  every 
man  most  who  wears  his  beard,  whether  under 
eipoeure  to  great  heat  or  to  severe  cold.  Shav- 
ing brings  in  its  train  aore-throats,  tootliaches, 
Buu-buming,  and  otber  ills.  An  English  soldier 
haa  to  encounter  all  climates,  from  the  oold  of 
Canada  to  tropical  heat.  And  I  bave  no  doubt 
wbatever  that  ten  years  hence  oar  soldiers' knap- 
sacks will  no  more  contain  tbe  materials  for 
shaving  tban  they  now  contain  the  ingredients 
for  making  up  pigtails. 

Having  clothed  the  soldier's  face  and  throat 
with  what  he  would  find  to  be  his  greatest  com- 
fort, I  would  next,  at  once,  entirely  and  for  ever, 
abolish  that  in&uitely  worse  than  useless  instru- 
ment of  torture^the  leather  stock.  It  is  true 
that  of  late  years  tbe  stock  has  been  somewhat 
modified  both  as  to  material  and  siae,  but  why 
should  it  be  worn  at  all  F  Would  any  man,  not 
a  maniac,  wear  such  a  thing  willingly  at  any 
time,  more  especially  when  about  to  undergo  as 
much  phyaioal  exertion  as  a  soldier  has  even  on 
a  common  fleld-da|F  Why  should  our  troops 
be  Uw  only  dmh  m  England  or  the  Colonies 


whose  windpipes  must  be  compressed  before 
they  are  consiaered  fit  for  duty  F  Have  we  not 
the  written  testimony  of  tlie  best  writers  on 
military  surgery,  and  the  verbal  opinion  of 
nearly  every  medical  man  who  has  done  duty 
with  soldiers,  that  tbe  stock  bas  caused  or  a^ra- 
vated  iimumerable  diseases,  and  is  answerable 
for  a  number  of  deaths  in  the  ranks  F  What  is  the 
last  article  of  dreas  every  soldier  pots  on  when 
getting  ready  for  parade,  and  the  nist  he  takes 
off  when  parade  is  over?  The  stock.  When 
a  man  falls  out  of  the  ranks  sick  or  faint,  what 
is  tbe  first— the  only—part  of  his  dress  of 
which  his  oonuades  relieve  him  F  The  stock. 
Or,  when  too  ill  to  speak,  to  wbat  does  his 
hand  move  mechanically,  if  it  be  still  griping 
his  neck  F  Alwava  the  atook  1  I  have  seen 
again  and  again,  oath  in  England  and  India, 
men  fall  out  from  the  ranks  during  the  manccn- 
vres,  looking  deadly  pale,  and  almost  as  if  aboat 
to  diej  but  whan  tneir  stocks  were  removed 
they  at  once  revived.  Yet  to  this  abominable 
relic  of  stiff  Fmssian  dress,  which  Frederick  the 
Great  considered  soldierlike,  our  militarr  autho- 
rities adhere  with  a  tenacity  that  would  do  abao- 
lutelv  incredUile,  if  it  were  not  within  our  posi- 
tive knowledge. 

Everr  sportsman  and  every  good^walker  knows 
that  only  when  a  man's  neok  is  left  free  and 
unfettered  is  he  able  to  go  throngb  bodilv  exer- 
tion and  fatigae.  The  French  military  dootors 
say— and  my  own  experience  as  a  sportsman  in 
India  confirms  tbe  statement — that  any  one  who 
is  very  much  exposed  to  the  sun  and  wants  to 
nvoid  sunstroke,  should  wear  notliing  wbatever 
on  his  neck,  but  leave  the  oircnlation  to  and 
from  the  brain  perfectly  free.  Thus  the  Zonaves, 
who  although  in  the  field  tbey  wear  no  other 
protection  lor  the  head  but  a  fei  or  skull-cap 
(winding  the  turban  about  it  in  Algeria  only 
on  SundayaJ,  suffer  much  less  than  any  other 
troops  from  the  effects  of  the  sun,  and  this  is 
supposed  to  be  owing  to  their  necks  being  en- 
tir«ly  uncovered.  In  the  French  army,  however, 
experience  is  allowed  to  teach  more  quickly  than 
in  our  service.  Tbe  Emperor  is  now  abolishing 
the  stock  and  substituting  for  it  a  black  necker- 
chief. Surely  if  the  soldier's  neck  must  be  kept 
warm,  it  were  better  done  by  means  of  a  neck- 
cloth than  a  stock.  If  the  coat  or  tunic  have  a 
stand-up  Dollar,  how  can  it  matter  what  is  worn 
under  ttiat  collar  F  I  look  upon  tbe  stock — no 
matter  of  what  it  is  made^aa  a  murderons 
means  of  inducing  all  kinds  of  diseases  of  tbe 
brain  and  eyes,  and  as  a  certain  means  of 
redeeing  the  amount  of  work  to  be  got  out 
of  four-Sftha  of  our  men.  I  have,  in  India, 
often  seen  soldiers  who  coald  not  go  throngb 
either  a  march  or  a  field-day  unless  they 
slipped  their  stocks  off  "  on  the  sly,"  and  then 
they  could  do  their  work  as  well  as  any  one, 
I  never  yet  asked  a  soldier — and  I  have  ques- 
tioned very  many  on  tbe  subject — what  lie 
thought  of  the  stock,  who  did  not  say  that 
he  hated  it.  And  yet  what  Follies,  what 
cruelties,  have  I  known  committed  on  soldiers 
by  ooounanding  officers,  for  the  sake  of  nw 
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tNning  the  full  rifoun  of  tltis  uutram^  of 
toiton!  I  Lave  knovn  nuH%  than  otie  r^- 
ment  stationed  in  India  of  wUeh  the  men  were 
not  illoved  to  sit  down  to  (jinner,  STCn  in  the 
hottest  of  the  hot  ireather,  with  tiie  t^enno- 
met«  at  a  himdied  and  ^teen  dcgrsei  in  their 
hanack-rooms,  nnlcEB  the;  had  their  nhit£ 
jackets  buttoned  np  and  their  gto^  on.  I, 
who  wiite,  when  a  Bubaltero,  was  more  than 
once  seTBcel;  reprinuutded  b;  the  captain  of  mj 
troop  because,  when  inspecting  tnj  diTision 
before  parade  or  fiold-daj,  I  had  overlaokedthe 
fact  Uiat  one  or  two  of  the  mm.  had  not  their 
stocks  on.  Iliare  seen  a  drawioit  ordered  seven 
days'  eontiiiemeDt  to  bairacxs  b^  the  colonel, 
because,  during  divine  serviee,  in  a  crowded 
cltuTch,  oma  Terj  hot  daj  in  India,  he  had  alippad 
his  stock  oE  I  have  Been  a  whole  corps  of 
offieers  shiiii  dining-  at  nieas,  and  tiierefore 
fonn  pdrate  parties  at  theii  oiru  bonaes,  which 
ended  in  otrm,  qoatrels,  dnels,  and  what  not, 
becanae,  idthovgh  during  the  hot  montlis— this 
wss  in  Jiidia — they  were  allowed  to  dme  in 
white  wiistookts  and  open  jaoketa,  Tet  the 
ooIomI  oblif^  them  to  wear  stocks.  In  short, 
bad  then  been  h^  the  pains  and  trouble  taken 
to  make  our  soldiers  good  cooks,  and  to  t«ach 
theai  to  shifty  thenaelves  on  occasion,  that 
baa  been,  tdcen  to  mnke  them  comp-eas  their 
windpipes  aad  Bnfiacat«  thoueelTcs,  w«  ahonld 
not  Inve  iost  haU  as  manj  men  as  we  did  from 
want  of  good  management  in  the  Crimean  wax. 
The  tunio  as  at  present  wam  in.  the  £ogIish 
amy  is,  perhaps,  tne  least  ot^tionable  of  the 
scddina'  eaimenta;  but  it  has  the  prevailing 
fault  of  fin^ish  military  dress — it  is  too  small, 
too  tiriit,  too  terimp,  in  every  w^.  Why  could 
not  the  re^tnlar  army  take  a  leaf  out  of  the 
great  vcdunteer  book  in  this  matter  F  We 
seldom,  if  ever — certainly  not  ain«ig  the  various 
London  corps — see  a  volunteer  with  his  coat  too 
tigltt  for  him.  Surely  evNi  the  jmaent  style  of 
cinliajis'  dreoa  has  done  away  with  the  old- 
fashioned  idea  that  to  look  well  a  man  must  feel 
uneasy  in  his  dress^oak  But  it  is  manifest 
that  aoldiera,  of  all  men,  dioold  have  their  arns, 
ohests,  shouidera,  and  li^nt,  as  tree  aa  pos- 
uble  from  anything  hke  restnoDt ;  aad  for  this 
reason  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  initead  of  a 
tonio  the  upper  garment  were  fashioned  Uke  a 
bloose,  pertectly  loose,  and  only  ctm&aed  at 
the  wai»t  by  a  belt,  it  would  ce  a  for  more 
useful  form  of  Nothing  than  that  now  worn  in 
the  service.  Moreover,  it  would  hare  another 
very  p^  and  real  advantage :  that  of  allowbg 
the  soldier  to  wear  uudes  it  a  waistooat  or  othet 
nnder  ganoent.  if  he  feltit  requiute.  The  tight 
unifiwii  we  have  so  long  patrooised  nakes  no 
^lowance  for  individusi  differences  of  coasti- 
tutioD.  Whatever  the  season,  whether  the  sol' 
dier  be  in  good  or  indifferaat  health,  just  out 
of  hospital,  or  never  sick  in  his  life,  ail  soldiers 
ranat,  according  to  the  present  fashion,  have 
iost  Uie  same  amount  of  clotiiing  on  their  bodies, 
because  there  is  no  room  for  more  under  the 
tigfatfitUng  regulation  garment.  Now,  for  out- 
ward nnitbnnity  of  dj»s  X  an  aa  stioag  an  ad- 


have  sot  only  naif  wsv.     We  have  abolished 
one  il  the  two  cross-belta,  substituting  a  w 
belt  for  the  bi^onet;  but  we  still  leave 


Tocate  as  any,  but  I  doa't  think  that  the  seoret 
of  makijig  all  men  seoutiva  in  the  same  degree 
to  oold  or  heat  has  yet  been  discsTored.  Xhs 
evil  arising  from  the  present  system  is  very 
gre>t  indeed,  more  particularly  in  tropicu 
climatee,  where  feverB  are  ooiamOD,  and  where 
a  mon  may  be  well  enoi^  to  leave  the  hos- '' 
pital,  but  will  nevertheless  rec|uBe  for  a  time 
warmer  clothing  and  more  care  of  his  health 
than  a  stronger  comrade.  I  have  often  se^i  a 
man  just  out  of  hospital  shivering  in  the  ranks 
on  a  coid  raw  morning,  while  right  and  left  of 
him  his  robust  companions  were  pictures  of 
health.  It  is  the  want  of  additional  under- 
clothing that  sends  so  many  men  baok  again 
and  again  to  the  dootor,  aod  cods  by  £eir 
having  to  leave  the  service  while  yet  yonng. 

There  is  another  matter  in  which  Uie  Horse 
Guards  anthorities  mi^  with  advautu^  take 
B.  lesson  from  the  volunteers :  nanely,  the 
bayonet  and  pouch  belts.  Throughoat  tin 
p.ng1idi  in&n^,  we  used  to  wear  the  white 
cross-bdta,  so  manifestly  combenome  and  in- 
oonvuiient  tiiat  they  have  been  abdished,  I 
believe,  by  every  army  in  Europe.  We  have 
moved  in  the  right  direetion  in  this  matter,  but 
';y  naif  way.  We  have 
substitutii 

, ..-.  we  still       ..      .__ 

heavy  pouch  of  the  old  pattern,  most  inconve- 
nienuy  hung,  and  we  still  retain  the  old  white 
belt,  which  requires  to  be  daily  cleaned  with  the 
filth  called  pipecl^.  Nothing  can  be  more  in* 
convenient  than  this  way  of  sling^  the  pouch, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  requiring  more  than  twice 
the  quantity  of  leathtf  used  for  the  belt  worn 
by  the  French  troop*  and  by  most  of  our  volun- 
teers :  namely,  the  single  black  waist  belt,  on 
which  pouch  and  bayonet  can  both  be  alnsg, 
aod  whiidi  the  wearer  can  slip  round  to  any 
part  of  bis  body :  thus  enabling  him  to  sleep 
or  lie  in  comparative  comfort,  even  when  ^y 
aoeontred.  I  believe  that  ours  i*  the  only 
army  in  Burope  which  has  not  discarded  the 
white  belts,  tiiat  require  to  be  daily  smudged 
ovM  with  a  thiidi  mess  of  pipeclay,  m  favonr 
of  the  neat  black  belts  that  a  damp  sponge 
readily  cleans.  Sven  the  Turkish  troops  have 
seen  tto  advant^e  of  the  black  belts,  and  hate 
adopted  them.  The  f  readi  army  disoarded 
white  belts  aboat  thirteen  yews  ago.  What 
tlie  present  emperor  first  formed  tJie  Ivperial 
Guard,  he  restored  as  bt  as  poatibb  the  uni- 
form worn  in  the  days  of  his  uncle,  and  among 
other  things  the  oLd-&ishianed  whiM  eroeB4)elts 

Xui  oame  to  light.  But  they  wen  very  soon 
liabed.  In  our  service,  I  beiieve  more  men 
Are  punished  for  "  dirt;  belts,"  than  for  ai^ 
other  of  onr  minor  military  c^enoes,  ud  that 
pipeclM  is  the  stupid  ocoaaion  of  j[re^  injoatiee 
bemg  dcme  to  the  soldier.  In  India  I  have  often 
seen  a  sadden  puff  of  wind  mise  duat  about  A 
barrock-nwm,  and  cover  with  dirt  thftatill  wet 
belts  of  a  whole  tcoia  or  company,  after  the 
men  had  been  busy  for  two  hours  in  '^'"■"y 
them,  Or,  a  man  may  come  off  guard  at  eleven 
A.IL — ^when^  a*  a  uMt«r  of  coone,  his  bells  are 
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BUled  iritli  a  night  speat  in  tbe  gnud-room — 
he  will  b»Te  to  tttend  to  his  stftble  or  othet  dntia, 
and  will  be  obliged  to  attend  a  panuia  at  tiro  m 
three  P.H.  He  has  barely  time  to  dean  eiwy- 
tiui%  elte  belonging  to  him  if  be  look  sharp  abimt 
it>  bat  what  tiioe  to  clean  and  dij  his  belts  ? 
On  parade  tbe  men  right  and  left  of  him  have 
dean  belts,  aa  thej  have  not  bee*  on  gaard,  and 
tUs  iBikea  bis  look  the  noic  dirtj.  Yet  For 
"  diitj  belts "  there  is  no  exoose  admitted, 
and  his  captaia  ardets  him  three  d^'  con- 
finement to  bsiracks : — to  the  damage  of  his 
temper,  and  the  probable  deatniction  m  bis  tnie 
toldierlj[  feeling. 

Within  the  last  Ibree  ;ean  then  baa  been 
a  general  adoption  of  Icni^erfaocken  bjmost  of 
ovi  volunteer  corps  and  b;  nen  taking  much 
eKerciae  on  foot.  Even  in  Ibe  fraich  nmj, 
Img  tronsers  have,  irithin  the  last  fifteen 
montha,  been  graduall;  abolished,  and  a  PMdi- 
fication  of  the  wide  Zooave  dress  (in  ftuot, 
oulr  a  red  imitation  of  tbe  Brilisb  kninker- 
boccer)  has  become  tbe  nniTersal  wear  td  the 
Fi«keh  tn&atrj.  Mot  so  in  onr  aerrioe.  Tbe 
old  shape  of  troDier  is  still  the  onl  j  one  allowed, 
wd  tbe  old  ammnnition  boot — peitiapa  tbe  worst 
ever  invented  for  a  pcdeatrian— still  ii  tiie  "  le- 
gplation,"  although  by  Ewlish  valnnteers  and 
French  infantry  the  "Bauooral"  laoe  boot  is 
accepted  as  the  best  fbi  work.  A  French  officer 
told  me  not  long  ago,  that  the  new  pattern  of 
short  loose  trousers  and  lace-up  boots,  which 
has  lately  been  ado^Aed  tor  their  infantry,  was 
copied  from  tlie  kcKkerbookers  worn  Sy  the 
English  voluntews ;  sod  ke  expresaed  his  nouder 
that  so  excellent  a  walkiDK-dreas  bad  not  found 
faToor  in  tbe  rwnlat  Engbsk  army.  I  consider 
that  if  two  equally  atnwg  and  healtby 

Snt  to  walk  a  givon  disUnoe,  the  oai 
rom  his  wmt  downward  according  to  the 
^eneh  in&n^  i^nlation,  tbe  other  Bca»ding 
to  the  English,  one  would  be  good  for  a  dis' 
tance  of  at  least  &ve  miles  more  m  the  day  than 
'  theother.  Thesbort  whitegaileiover  theboot, 
which  also  forms  part  of  the  new  French  regn- 
lation  dress,  is  an  excellent  mode  of  keepii^  Die 
feet  coo]  during  a  long  hot  mmtifa,  and  it  is  the 
more  wonderfarthat  it  has  not  been  adopM  in 
onr  service,  from  its  good  qualities  having  been 
for  many  years  proved  in  our  Highland  r^- 
ments.  As  with  the  dress  of  our  troops,  so 
wiUi  their  anni.  I  am  only  (arty  yean  of  ago, 
yet  I  held  a  oonmiesion  in  the  aarriae  when 
there  was  hardly  an  afBeer  above  the  rank 
of  major,  throughout  the  army,  who  did  not 
strongly  object  to  percussion  taking  the  ptace 
of  flmt  muskets.  Then,  again,  when  Erown 
Bess  gave  way  to  the  rifled  fire-arms,  what 
storm  it  raised  amongst  all  the  seniors  of  the 

Some  yean  ago,  when  our  troops  and  those  of 
France  were  on  their  way  to  the  Ciimea,  I  saw 
at  Malta  a  couple  of  French  soldiers  who  had 
landed  from  a  tnnsport,  and  were  fratemiaing 
with  some  of  our  men  in  the  Florianna  Barracks. 
When  I  passed  through  tbe  barraclc-room  in 
which  the  Frenchmen,  more  than  half-aets  over, 


entertainiug  themselves,  they  were  busy 
upon  an  inspeotioti  of  each  article  of  dress  be- 
iMiging  to  Uieir  hosts,  and  under  pretence  of 
getting  a  lig^t  for  my  cigar,  1  remained  new 
them.  They  did  not  muoo  approve  of  anything 
that  was  sboirn  them,  but  when  theyoame  to  look 
at  the  Britirfi  great-coats,  their  wonder  passed 
all  bounds.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  both  in 
take  and  material  no  great-coat,  chak,  top-coat, 
r  wrapper,  e«er  was  mtented  more  simply  sod 
wijJetely  an  encumbrance  to  tiiose  who  are 
obliged  to  carry  it  abont.  And  this  in  a  country 
whue  the  best  of  cloth  is  made,  and  wherein  the 
art  of  rendering  varions  textures  waterproof,  is 
better  nnderst^d  than  in  any  part  of  the  world ! 
In  most  garrisons  or  regular  standing  camps, 
the  soldier  on  sentry  has  a  cover  odledaienlrv- 
bol  to  get  nnder  in  bad  weather,  bnt  in  tbe  field 
he  must  stand  or  walk  about  for  two  hours,  ex- 
posed to  rain,  wind,  or  snow,  after  which  he  is 
relieved  and  goes  to  sleep  for  two  hours,  again 
^o  t^ohis  turn  in  tiie  open  air.  For  snch  work 
iorelj  he  ought  to  have  an  outer  corering  ioi' 
pervious  to  weather,  or  which  would  at  anv 
rate  keep  htm  as  dry  as  possible.  The  Eoglisn 
soldier  b  provided  with  a  long-skirted  garment, 
1^  a  ek>th  so  thin,  that,  when  held  np  to  tbe 
li^t,  it  looks  more  like  green  baice  than  any- 
thing else.  Hits  eoat  is  so  far  from  tumins 
off  water,  that  it  becomes  soaked  through  and 
throQffh  in  balf  an  hour.  For  his  head,  ears, 
or  ueok,  the  English  soldier  has  no  protection 
whatever,  and  Uie  glazed  k^her  of  his  shako 
serves  as  a  water-pipe  to  coatey  all  the  rain 
that  &Ils  npon  it  down  his  back.  The  inevitable 
conseqnenceg  are,  that  no  sooner  doea  one  of  onr 
regiments  or  brigades  go  on  active  servies,  than 
the  men  who  have  to  do  night  duty,  fall  sick,  and 
our  hospitals  are  full.  Nut  so  the  Frcndiman. 
He  of  the  line  regiments  bas  a  compact  weU- 
litting  great-coat  of  stoat  wxrm  cloth,  which  in 
cold  weather  be  wears  over  his  vest,  or  fotigne 
jatiet,  and  which,  when  be  marches  in  summer, 
be  wears  by  itself.  As  for  the  Zouaves  and  Chaa- 
sents,  thev  have  a.  large  cape  of  very  stout  water- 
proof dotn,  with  an  ample  hood  that  comes  up 
over  tbe  cap,  and  keeps  all  dry  and  warm  idxint 
tiie  head  and  neck.  Moreover,  besides  these 
garments,  there  is  provided  for  every  man  on 
sentry,  and  banded  over  to  each  man  as  he  re- 
lieves his  companion,  a  large  Arab  cloak  with 
arms  and  bood, — a  waterproof  coat  that  can  be 
pnt  off  and  on  in  a  moment,  and  that  covers  Hbt 
soldier  from  head  to  foot,  kee^nng  him  warm, 
and  keeping  Ma  rifle  as  well  as  his  knapsack  and 
accontrements  dry.  Something  of  this  sort 
should  be  introduced  into  onr  service,  only  it 
would  be  preferable  that  every  man  should  Dave 
one  to  himself,  and  that  they  were  made  of  stout 
oil-cloth,  so  that  in  camp  tbe  men  could  use  them 
hi  spread  under  their  bedding.  These  cloaks 
atunud  be  in  addition  to  good  slont  watch  coats, 
of  a  thick  warm  cloth,  coming  well  down  to  the 
kneea,  and  with  large  hoods  which,  in  veir  cold 
weather,  or  duiins  rain,  the  aoldiet  oould  draw 
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qualitr  Uie  loiwer  it  vonld  last.  Hateanr,  the 
formed  BritiaE  soldiei  co^s  the  atate  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money,  and  for  that,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  he  ought  to  be  well  tajiea 
careot 

Next  sFtei  the  British  soldier's  frre&t-coBt, 
the  knapsack  is,  perhaps,  the  moat  nsSess  thing 
he  possesses,  and  is  certainly  the  most  useless 
thing  of  its  kind  to  be  fooiul  in  anj  European 
arm;.  With  all  other  troops,  the  knapsack,  or 
pack,  is  a  small,  handy  cover,  in  whicn  an  in- 
fantry soldier  carries  Vbat  is  absolutely  necea- 
saiT  for  his  comfort  and  health  on  the  march.- 
Wuat  he  can  want  with  more  than  a  chai^  ot 
shirt,  socks,  and  shoes,  a  brush,  a  piece  of  soap, 
and  a  tovel,  has  onlj  been  discovered  in  the 
English  service.  In  our  aim;  the  soldiers  are 
made  to  carry  small  portmanteaus  on  their 
backs,  and  so  awkwardiy  is  the  encumbranoe 
fastened  on  them,  that  aftcc  a  feir  years'  ser- 
vice few  men  are  free  from  chest  complaints. 
"Wiiat  with  razors,  pipeclay,  brushes,  cotton 
shirts,  cotton  socks,  ajid  a  number  of  things 
which  look  very  well  at  "  inspection  of  kits," 
hut  are  utterly  useless  on  service,  our  iufantn 
have  to  carry  on  their  backs  at  least  one-fourth 
more  weight  than  there  is  rettUy  any  need  for, 
and  when  even  the  mimmum  quantity  of  clothes, 
ammniutian,  pack,  provisions,  and  haversack,  is 
taken  into  consideration,  the  reduction  of  only 
a  pound  of  this  would  be  an  act  of  mercy.  By 
suDstitating  for  the  present  absurdly  large 
knapsack,  a  small,  convenient  pack,  like  tlmt 
worn  by  the  Italian  Bersigliere  (rifle  corps) ; 
by  doing  away  with  all  that  is  not  positively 
necessary  in  a  soldier's  kit ;  by  abolishing 
pipeday,  razors,  and  all  such  absnidities;  by 
substituting  one  flannel  shirt  off  and  one  on, 
for  three  cotton  shirts,  the  same  namber  of 
worsted  socks  for  three  pairs  of  cotton ;  the 
weight  carried  hy  the  soldier  could  be  reduced, 
not  by  a  fourth,  out  by  a  half;  and  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  the  wear  and  tear  of  human  life 
would  be  reduced  in  no  trifling  proportion. 
TVbcn  General  Nott's  army  advanced  from 
Candahar  to  C^kmI,  the  only  two  European 
.  corps  with  this  force — her  li^esty's  fortieth 
and  f  orty-Srs  t  Begiments — earned  no  knapsacks, 
nor  could  the  conunissariat  department  provide 
more  camels  than  were  enough  to  carry  the 
men's  bedding.  Every  soldi^  had  lus  great- 
coat folded  square  and  strapped  on  his  oack, 
and  ia  it  carried  a  single  chanse  of  each 
article  of  clothing.  With  this  ontfit  the  troops 
went  through  several  months  of  very  hard 
work,  and,  when  they  reached  British  India,  at 
the  end  of  the  c^pipaign,  had  a  remarkably 
small  number  of  men  in  hospital.  If  such  an 
outfit  be  enough  for  Affghauistan.  it  is  enough 
for  England. 


There  is  one  article  of  dress  I  would  strongly 
recommend  for  infautT7,  cavalry,  and  every 
branch  of  the  service :  that  is,  the  hrge  sash 
or  shawl.  with_  which  all  men  in  Eastern  lands 
"Bjird  up  their  loins,"  and  which  is  gene- 
rafly  worn  even  by  Western  travelleta  in  those 
countries.  This  sash  is  about  two  feet  broai 
and  long  enoiu^  to  go  three  or  four  times  roond 
the  body.  Nearly  all  our  officers  who  spent 
that  fearful  winter  of  1854-66  before  SeOas- 
topoi,  most  have  grateful  recollections  of  the 
comfort  of  the  .^tem  sash;  and  many  an 
attack  of  cholera,  or  of  scarcely  less  fatal  ehilla 
of  stomach,  did  it  prevent.  Few  who  have 
sojourned  in  Egypt,  Syria,  or  any  other  part 
oi  the  Levant,  can  be  ignorant  of  the  great 
support  to  be  derived  from  wearing  this  sash. 
In  the  French  army  it  has  been  introduced  for 
alltroops  going  on  service,  and  is,  I  believe, 
nniveraally  worn  by  regiments  stationed  in 
Algeria.  Last  year,  I  observed  that  all  the  men 
of  the  Syrian  expedition  wore  it ;  it  was  made 
of  blue  merino,  very  wide,  and  long  enough  to 
go  several  times  round  the  waist.  I  have  more 
than  once  seen  strong  symptoms  of  obolent 
dispersed,  wida  sick  mm  restored  to  beallb,  by 
the  mere  winding  of  this  warm  sash  round  and 
round  his  loins. 
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nCKIHO  OF  SOOT  AKD 

"Abd  vhj  Tom  Tiddler's  ground?"  uked 
the  TraTdlw. 

"  Because  he  scatters  halfpence  to  Trampa 
and  such-like,"  returned  the  Landlord,  "  and  of 
course  tliej  pick  'em  up.  And  tbia  being  doae 
oo  his  own  laud  (which  it  ii  his  own  land,  jou 
obaerrc,  and  were  his  family's  before  him),  wbjit 
is  but  regarding  tlie  halfpence  as  gold  and  silver, 
and  turning  the  ovnersliip  of  the  property  a  bit 
ronad  your  fii^r,  and  there  you  hare  the  name 
of  the  children  s  game  complete.  Audit's  appro- 
priate too,"  said  the  Landlord,  with  his  favoarite 
action  of  stooping  a  little,  to  look  across  the  table 
ont  of  window  at  vacancy,  under  the  window- 
blind  which  was  half  drawn  down.  "Leastwise 
it  baa  been  so  considered  by  many  gentlemen 
which  hare  partook  of  chops  and  tea  in  tbe 
present  humble  parlour." 

The  traveller  was  partaking  of  chops  and  tea 
in  the  present  humble  parlour,  and  the  Land- 
lord's snot  was  fired  obliquely  ut  him. 

"And  JOU  call  him  a  Hermit?"  satdtheTra- 

"  like/  call  liim  such,"  returned  the  Landlord, 
ending  personal  responsibility ;  "he  is  in  ge- 
neral so  considered." 

"  What  u  a  Hermit?"  asked  the  Traveller. 

"  Wliat  is  it?"  rejieated  the  Landlord,  draw- 
ing bis  hand  across  bis  chio. 

"Yes,  what  is  it?" 

The  Idiidlord  stooped  again,  to  get  a  more 
oooiprehensivcTiew  o(  vacancy  under  the  window- 
blina,  and— with  an  asphyxiated  appearance  on 
him  as  one  unaccustomed  to  definition — made  no 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I  suppose  it  to  be,"  said 
the  Traveller.    "An  abominably  dirty  thing." 

"Mr.  Mopes  ia  dirty,  it  cannot  be  denied," 
nid  the  Landlord. 

"  Litolerabl J  conceited." 

"Mr.  Mopes  is  vain  of  the  life  he  leads, 
some  do  saj,    replied  the  Landlord,  as  another 


laws  of  human  nature,       _.      _.__, 

"  and  for  the  sake  of  Goo's  working  world  and 
its  wbolesomeoess,  both  moral  and  pbTsical,  I 
would  put  the  thine  on  the  treadmill  (if  I  bad 
my  way)  whereverT  found  it;, whether  on  a 
pillar,  or  in  a  hole ;  whether  on  Tom  Tiddler's 
CTOOnd,  or  the  Pope  of  Bome's  ground,  or  a 
Hindoo  fakeer's  ground,  or  any  other  gronnd," 

"  I  don't  know  about  putting  Mr.  Mopes  on 
the  treadmill,"  sdd  the  Landlord,  shaking  his 
head  very  seriously.  "There  ain't  a  doaht  but 
what  be  has  got  lauded  property." 

"How  far  may  it  be  to  this  said  Tom  Tid- 
dler's ground  P"  agked  the  Traveller. 

"  Put  it  at  five  mile,"  returned  the  Landlord. 

"Well !  When  I  have  done  my  breakfast," 
said  the  Traveller,  "I'll  go  there.  I  came  over 
here  this  morning,  to  find  it  out  and  see  it." 

"  Many  does,'  observed  the  Landlord. 

The  conversation  passed,  in  the  Midsummer 
weather  of  no  remote  year  of  grace,  down 
among  the  pleasant  dales  and  trout -streams  of 
a  green  English  county.  No  matter  what  county. 
Eaougli  that  you  may  hnnt  there,  shoot  tliere, 
fish  uiere,  traverse  long  grass-grown  Roman 
toads  there,  open  ancient  harrows  there,  see 
many  a  square  mile  of  richly  cultivated  land 
there,  and  hold  Areadiau  talk  with  a  bold 
peasantry,  their  country's  pride,  who  will  tell 
vou  (if  you  want  to  know^  how  pastoral  house- 
keeping is  done  oa  nine  sDilliofs  a  week. 

Mr.  Traveller  sat  at  his  breakfast  in  the  little 
sanded  parlour  of  the  Peal  of  Bells  village  ale- 
house,  with  the  dew  and  dust  of  an  early  walk 
upon  his  shoes — an  early  walk  by^  road  and 
meadow  and  coppice,  that  had  sprinkled  him 
bountifolly  with  little  blades  of  grass,  and  scraps 
of  new  hav,  and  with  leaves  both  young  and 
old,  and  with  other  such  fragrant  tokev  of  the 
freshness  and  wealth  of  summer.  Tlie  window 
tliraogh  which  the  landlord  had  concentrated 
his  gaze  upon  vacancy,  was  shaded,  because  the 
morning  suu  was  hot  and  blight  on  the  vilhtga 
sireet.  Tbe  villa^  street  was  like  most  other 
'  village  streets :  wide  for  its  height,  silent  for 
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Tlie  qiucUst  little  dweUicffa  with  the  largest 
ot  window  -  shutters  (to  sDat  ap  Nothmz  m 
caiefullT  BS  if  it  were  the  Mint,  or  the  Bai^  of 
Enghma)  had  called  in  the  Doctor'B  house  so 
Buddenlf,  that  hia  brass  door-pUte  and  three 
stories  stood  among  them  as  conspicuous 
and  different  as  the  Doctor  himself  ia  hia 
broadcloth,    amon^  the  smock-frocks    of    his 

Catients.  The  rillase  residences  seeiued  lo 
ave  gone  to  law  with  a  similar  absence  of 
consideration,  for  a  score  of  weak  little  lalh- 
aud-plaster  cabins  clung  in  confusion  about  the 
Attorney's  red-brick  house,  wliich,  witii  glaring 
door-steps  and  a  most  terrific  scr^>er,  seemed 
to  serre  all  manner  of  ejectments  upon  them. 
Thej  were  as  various  as  Inbourera — high- 
shouldered,  wrj-necked,  one-ejed,  f^ogale-ejed, 
squinting,  bow-legged,  knock-knee  i^  rheu- 
matic, crazT-  Some  of  the  small  tradesmen's 
houses,  such  as  the  croekerj-shop  and  the  har- 
ness-maker's, had  a  Cyclops  window  in  the 
middle  of  the  gable,  witliia  an  inch  or  two  of 
its  apex,  su^egting  that  some  forlorn  rural 
Prentice  mnst  wriggle  himself  into  that  apart- 
ment liorizontalU,  when  he  retired  to  rest,  afler 
the  manner  of  the  worm.  So  bcuatiful  in  its 
ahundancewasthesurroQndii)gconiitrj,andsolEan 
■ndtcnnt  the  village, that  one  misht  have  thought 
the  Tillage  had  sown  and  planted  everything  it 
once  possessed,  to  convert  the  same  into  crops. 
This  would  account  for  the  bareness  of  the  little 
shops,  the  bareness  of  the  few  boards  and  trestles 
dcsif-'ued  for  market  purposes  in  a  comer  of 
the  street,  the  bareness  of  the  obsolete  Inn  and 
Inn  Yard,  with  the  ominous  inscription  "  Eicise 
Office,"  not  jet  faded  out  from  the  gateway,  as 
indicating  the  verj  last  thing  that  poverty  conld 

Sst  rid  of.  This  would  also  account  for  the 
etermiiied  abandonment  of  the  rillage  bj  one 
stray  dog,  fast  lessening  in  the  perspective 
where  the  white  posts  and  the  pond  were,  and 
would  explain  his  conduct  on  the  hvpotliesis 
that  he  wis  going  ^through  the  act  ot  suicide) 
to  conrert  himself  into  manure,  and  become  a 
part  proprietor  in  turnips  or  mangold- wurzel. 

Mr.  'Tntveller  having  Gnished  his  breakfast 
and  jiaid  his  moderate  score,  walked  out  to  the 
threshold  of  the  Peal  of  Bells,  and,  thence 
directed  bj  the  pointing  finger  of  his  host,  be- 
took himself  towards  the  ruined  hermitage  of 
Mr.  Mopes  the  hermit. 

For,  Mr.  Mopes,  by  sufTering  everjtliing 
about  him  to  go  to  rain,  and  by  dressing  him- 
self in  a  blanket  and  skewer,  and  by  steeping 
himself  in  soot  and  grease  and  other  nastiuess, 
had  acquired  great  renown  in  all  that  country- 
side—far  greater  rcnowu  than  he  could  erer 
have  von  for  himself,  if  his  career  had  been  that 
of  any  ordinary  Christian,  or  decent  Hottentot. 
He  had  even  blanketed  and  skewered  and  sooted 
and  greased  himself,  into  the  London  papers. 
And  it  was  curious  to  find,  as  Mr.  Traveller 
found  liy  slopping  for  a  new  direction  at  iliis 
fsi'ui-liouse  or  at  that  cottBge  as  he  went  along, 
wiili  how  much  accutucy  t)ie  morbid  M'ipes  hud 
counted  on  the  weakness  of  his  neighbours  to 


embelltih  hin.  A  mist  ttf  homa-tweveAmliTel 
and  romance  surrounded  Mopes,  in  '^id  (u  in 
all  fogs)  the  real  proportions  of  the  real  onjeot 
were  eitravagantly  heighteiked.  He  had, mur- 
dered his  beautiful  beloved  in  a  fit  of  jealonty 
and  was  dobg  penance;  he  had  made  a  tow 
under  the  inmience  of  grief;  he  had  made  » 
row  under  the  infiuence  of  a  fatal  accident ;  he 
had  made  a  tow  under  the  inlluence  of  religion ; 
he  had  made  a  tow  under  the  influence  of 
drink ;  he  had  made  a  tow  under  the  inflaence 
of  disappointment;  he  had  never  made  aoj 
TOW,  hut  "  had  got  led  into  it"  by  the  possessioa 
of  a  mighty  and  most  awful  secret;  he  was 
enormously  rich,  he  was  stupendoujly  cha^ 
ritable,  he  was  profoandly  learned,  he  Mw 
spectres,  he  knew  and  could  do  alt  kinds  of 
wonders.    Some  said  he  went  out  every  night. 


knew  Ilia  penance  to  be  nearly  expired,  others 
had  positive  informatioa  that  his  seclusion  wis 
not  a  penance  at  all,  and  would  never  expire  hot 
with  himself.  Even,  as  to  the  easy  facts  of  how 
old  he  was,  or  how  long  he  had  held  Tetminous 
occupation  of  his  bluucet  and  skewer,  no  con- 
sistent infbrmation  was  to  be  got,  from  those 
who  must  know  if  they  would.  He  was  repre- 
sented as  being  all  the  ages  between  fire-and- 
twcnty  and  sixty,  and  as  having  been  a  hetnit 
seven  years,  twelve,  twenty,  thirty— tbouph 
twenty,  on  the  whole,  appeared  the  favoonte 

"  Well,  well !"  said  Mr.  IVaTeller.    "At  any 
rate,  let  us  see  what  a  real  live  Hermit  looks 


Uke." 


was  a  nook  in  a  rustic  hy-road,  which  tha 
genius  of  Hopes  hsd  laid  waste  as  completely,  as 
if  he  had  been  bom  an  £mperor  and  a  Conqueror. 
Its  centre  object  was  a  dwelling-house,  suffi- 
ciently substantial,  all  the  window-d  ass  of  which     1 1 
had  been  long  ago  abolished  bj  the  surpriiing 
genius  of  Mopes,  and  all  the  windows  of  which     !  I 
were   barred   across   with   rough.split  logs  of 
trees  nailed  over  them  on  the  outside.     A  rick- 
yard,  hip-high  in  Tcgetable  rankness  uid  ruin,     '' 
contained  outbuildings,  from  which  the  thatch     , 
had  liglitly  fluttered  away,  on  all  the  wbds  of 
all  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  from  which  the     | 
planks  and  beams  bad  heavilj  dropped  uid  rotted. 
The  frosts  and  damps  of  winter,  and  the  heats      I 
of  summer,  had  warped  what  wreck  remained,     j 
so  that  not  a  post  or  a  board  retained  the  posi- 
tion it  was  meant  to  hold,  but  everything  was     : 
twisted  from  its  purpose,  like  its  owner,  and     i. 
degraded  and  debased.  In  this  homestead  of  the 
sluggard,  behind  the  ruined  hedge,  and  ainkiug 
away  among  the  ruined  grass  and  the  nettle^ 
were  the  Ust  perishing  fragments  of  certain  nets: 
which  had  gradually  mildewed  and   collapsed, 
until  tliey  looked  like  mounds  of  rotten  honey- 
coinb,  or  dirty  sponge.     Tom  Tiddler's  ground 
could  even  show  its  ruined  water ;  for,  there  was 
a  slimy  pond  in'o  which  a  tree  or  two  had 
f^o.— one  soppy  trunk  and  branches  lay  across 
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it  tlien — vhieli  in  its  Rconmnlalion  of  stB^muit 
weed,  and  in  iti  black  decompoiitios,  and  la  all 
tta  fgulness  aad  Ultb,  wits  almost  comforting, 
regardod  u  tha  onlj  water  tlut  ooald .  hate  re- 
flscted  ths  shunehil  pltce  without  Meming 
polluted  bj  that  low  office. 

Mr.  Tnveller  looksd  all  aroimd  him  on  Ibtn 
Tiddler's  ground,  and  hia  gluioe  at  last  en- 
eoBotered  a  dnitj^  Tinker  ijing  among  the  weeds 
and  rank  graaa,  in  the  ihode  of  the  dwelling- 
honia.  A  Tongti  walking-staff  la;  on  tbe  gmund 
b;  hia  side,  and  bis  head  rested  on  a  small 
wallet.  He  mat  Mr.  Traveller'a  eye  without 
liftiug  up  hia  head,  merelj  depressing  liis  ohin  a 
little  ([oi  he  was  lying  on  hti  back)  to  get  a 
better  *iew  of  him. 

"  Good  da; !"  aoid  Hr.  Trareller. 

"  Same  to  yon,  if  yon  like  it,"  returned  tb« 
Tinker. 

"  Don't  yo*  like  itP    It's  a  yerj  fine  daj. 

"  1  ain't  nartlcklei  in  weather,"  retamed  the 
Tinker,  with  a  yawn. 

Mr.  Trareller  had  walked  aj>  to  where  he 
by,  and  was  looking  down  at  him.  "  This  is  a 
OurioQi  place,"  aoid  Mr,  Trareller. 

"  Ay,  I  aappose  ao  1"  retarned  the  Tinker. 
"Tom  'I'iddler's  ground,  ther  call  this." 

"  Are  you  well  acquaintea  with  it  F" 

"  Nerei  saw  it  afore  to-day,"  said  the  Tinker, 
with  another  yawn,  "and  don't  care  if  I  nerer 
Me  it  again.  Tbue  was  a  man  here  just  now, 
told  me  what  it  wa(  called.  If  yon  want  to  see 
Tom  hitnsetf,  you  mast  go  in  at  that  gate."  He 
faintly  indicated  with  bis  ohin,  a  little  mean 
ruin  of  a  wooden  gate  at  the  aide  of  the  house, 

"  Have  jou  seen  TomF" 
■  "  No,  and  I  ain't  partickler  to  see  him.    I 
can  see  a  dirtj  man  anywhere." 

"  He  does  not  lire  in  the  boaae,  then?"  said 
Ur.  Traveller,  casting  his  eye^  upon  t^he  bouse 

"  Tlie  nan  said,"  returned  the  Tinker,  rather 
irritably,  —  "him  as  was  hero  just  now, — 
'this  what  ymt're  a  lying  on,  mate,  is  Torn 
Tiddler's  ground.  And  if  you  want  to  see  Tom,' 
he  saye,  '  jou  meat  go  in  at  that  Date.'  The 
man  come  out  at  that  gat«  himself  and  he 
ought  to  know," 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr,  Trareller. 

"  Though,  perhaps,"  eielaimed  the  Tinker,  so 
struck  by  the  brightness  of  hia  own  idea, 
that  it  had  the  electrie  effect  npon  him  of 
causing  him  to  lift  up  his  head  an  inch  or  so, 
"■  pcrlisps  be  was  a  liar  !  Ha  told  some  rum'uns 
—tuai  ai  was  here  just  now,  did—about  this 
place  of  Tom'a.  He  says — mm  ai  was  here 
jOBt  now— 'Whsn  Tom  shut  up  the  house, 
ntate,  to  go  to  rock,  tha  beds  was  teft,  all  made, 
I  likauif  Mmebodywosagoii^tosleepineveFy 
bed.  And  if  you  was  to  walk  through  the 
beditKmii  now,  you'  d  see  the  ra(f([od  mouldy 
bedclothes  a  heaving  and  a  hearing  like  seas. 
And  a  btavag  and  a  bearing  with  what  ?'  he 
says.    '  Why,  wiLb  the  rats  uMer  'em.' " 

"  I  wish  I  iiod  tesD  that  mm,"  Mr.  Trafeller 
ramarked, 

*'  3fou'd  lurn  been  welcome  to  em  iim  in- 


stead of  me  seeing  bim,"  growled  the  Tinker  j 
"  for  he  was  a  long-winded  one." 

Not  without  a  sense  of  injury  in  the  remsin- 
brance,  the  Tinker  rioomily  closed  his  eyes.  Mr. 
Trareller,  deemii^  the  linker  a  short-winded  one^ 
ham  whoon  no  further  breath  of  information  was 
to  be  derived,  betook  himself  to  the  gate. 

Swung  upon  its  rusty  hinges,  it  admitted  him 
into  a  yard  in  which  there  wns  nothing  to  be 
seen  but  an  outhouse  attached  to  the  ruined 
building,  with  a  barred  window  in  it.  As  there 
were  traces  of  many  recent  footsteps  under  this 
window,  and  as  it  was  a  low  window,  and  nu- 
glazed,  Mr.  Trareller  made  bold  to  peep  within 
the  bars-    And  there  to  be  sure  ha  had  a  real 


He  WD3  lying  on  a  bank  of  soot  and  dnden, 
on  the  floor,  in  front  of  a  rusty  RreplRoe.  There 
was  nothing  else  in  the  dork  Uttw  kitchen,  or 
scullery,  or  whatcrei  bis  den  bod  been  originally 
used  as,  but  a  table  with  a  litter  of  old  bottles 
on  it.  A  rat  made  a  clatter  among  these  bottles, 
jumped  down,  and  ran  Dver  the  rMl  lire  Hermit 
on  his  way  to  his  bole,  or  the  man  in  iii  hole 
would  not  hare  been  so  easily  discernible. 
Tickled  in  the  foce  by  the  rat's  toil,  the  owner 
of  Tom  Tidcier's  ground  opened  his  eyes,  saw  Mr. 
Trareller,  startedup,  and  sprang  to  the  window. 

"  Humph !"  thougbt  Mr.  Traveller,  retiring 
a  pace  or  two  from  the  bars.  "  A  compound  of 
Newgate,  Bedlam,  a  Debtors'  Pdson  in  the 
worst  time,  a  chimney-sweep,  a  mudlark,  and 
the  Noble  Savage!  A  nice  old  family,  tie 
Hermit  family.     Hah!" 

Mr.  TrareUer  thought  this,  as  he  silently  con- 
fronted the  sooty  object  in  the  blanket  and 
skewer  (in  sober  truth  it  wote  nothing  else)v 
with  the  matted  tiair  and  the  stann^eyea.  Far- 
ther, Mr.  TraveDer  thought,  as  the  eyes  but- 
rejed  him  with  a  very  ob»i(ms  curioBitj  in  as- 
certaining the  effect  they  produced,  "Vanity, 
ranitr,  vanity  I    Verily,  ail  is  tanity  1" 

"  What  is  your  name,  sir,  and  where  do  you 
come  fromp"  asked  Mr.  Mopes  the  Hermit — with 
an  ait  of  authority,  but  in  the  ordinary  human 
speech  of  one  who  has  been  to  school. 

Mr.  TrareUer  answered  the  inquiries. 

"  Did  you  come  here,  sir,  to  see  )m  ^ 

"I  did.  I  heard  of  you,  and  I  came  to  se6 
yon.— I  know  yoa  like  t«  be  seen."  Mr.  Tra- 
reUer coolly  threw  the  last  words  in,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  to  forestal  an  affectation  of  resent- 
ment or  objeetiou  that  be  saw  rising  beneath  the 
grease  and  grime  of  tha  face.  They  had  their 
effect. 

"So,"  aaid  the  Hermit,  after  a  momentarr 
silence,  unclasping  the  bars  by  which  he  hud 
previously  held,  and  seating  himself  behind  thetfi 
on  the  ledge  of  tbe  window,  with  his  bare  legs 
and  feet  crouched  up,  "you  know  I  like  to  M 

Mr,  Trareller  looked  abont  him  for  iometiinjf 
to  sit  on,  acd,  eb»ervlng  a  billet  of  wood  in  a 
comer,  brought  it  near  the  window.  Delibe- 
rately seating  himself  npon  it,  he  answered  ; 
"jBSteo." 
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Each  looked  at  the  other,  and  each  appeared 
to  take  some  paim  to  get  the  measure  of  the 
other. 

"  Then  iron  have  eome  to  ask.  me  vhj  I  lead 
this  Ute,"  said  the  Hennit,  tcownine  in  a  atonny 
manner.  "  I  never  tell  that  to  any  Daman  being. 
I  will  not  be  asked  that." 

"CertiiialT  jou  will  not  be  asked  that  by 
me,"  said  Mr,  Traveiler,  "tot  I  have  not  the 
slightest  desire  to  know." 

"  Yott  ace  an  uncouth  jnan,"  s^d  Mr.  Mopes 
the  Hermit. 

"  You  are  another,"  said  Mr.  Traveller. 

The  Hermit,  who  was  plainly  in  the  habit  oF 
ovemwing  his  visitors  with  the  novelty  o(  his 
filth  and  his  blanket  and  skewer,  glared  at 
his  present  visitor  in  some  discomfiture  and  sur- 
prise ;  aa  iT  he  had  taken  aim  at  him  with  a  sure 
gan,  and  his  piece  had  missed  lire. 

"Why  do  you' come  here  at  allP"  he  asked, 
after  a  pause. 

"  Upon  my  life,"  said  Mr.  Traveller,  "I  was 
made  to  ask  mysclt  that  very  question  only  a  few 
minutes  ago— ^y  a  Tinker  too." 

Ab  he  fflanccd  towards  the  gate  in  saying  it, 
tiic  hermit  ^anoed  in  that  direction  likewise. 

"  Yes.  He  is  lying  on  his  back  in  the  snn- 
li^t  outside,"  said  Mr.  Traveller,  as  if  he  had 
been  asked  concerning  the  man,  "and  he  won't 
come  in ;  for  he  says — and  really  very  reason- 
ably—'What  shouid  I  come  in  for?  lean  see 
a  dirty  man  anywhere.'  " 

"  You  are  an  insolent  person.  Go  away  from 
my  premises.  Go  !"  said  the  Hermit,  in  an  im- 
perious and  angiT  tone. 

"  Come,  come '"  returned  Mr.  Traveller,  qmtc 
undisturbed.  "  This  is  a  little  too  much.  You 
are  not  going  to  .call  yourself  clean  f  Look  at 
jour  legs.  And  as  to  these  being  your  pre- 
mises : — they  are  in  far  too  disgraceful  a  condi- 
tion to  claim  any  privilege  of  ownership,  or  any- 
thing  else." 

The  Hennit  boonced  down  tiatn  his  window- 
ledffc,  and  cast  himself  on  his  bed  of  soot  and 
cinders. 

"  I  am  not  going,"  said  Mr.  Traveller,  glancing 
in  after  him :  "you  won't  get  rid  of  me  in  that 
way.    Yon  had  better  come  and  talk." 

"I  won't  talk,"  said  the  Hermit,  Bouncing 
tonnd  to  get  his  back  towards  the  window. 

"Tlienlwill,"  said  Mr.  Traveller.  "Why 
should  yon  take  it  ill  that  I  have  no  curiosity  to 
know  why  yon  live  this  highly  absurd  and 
highly  inaecent  lifeF  When  I  contemplate  a 
man  m  a  state  of  disease,  surely  there  is  no  moral 
obligation  on  me  to  be  anxious  to  know  how 
he  took  it." 

After  a  short  silence,  the  Hennit  honnced  np 
»gtm,  and  came  back  to  the  barred  window. 

"  What  ?  You  are  not  gone  f"  he  said,  affect- 
ing to  liave  supposed  that  he  was. 

"  Nor  going,"  Mr,  Traveller  replied :  "  I 
design  to  pass  this  summer  day  here. 

"  How  dare  yon  come,  sir,  upon  my  pre- 
mises-;— ''  the  Hermit  was  retoiniiig,  when 
his  visitor  interrupted  him. 

"  ReaUy,  you  Idoow,  you  must  nol  talk  abcntt 


your  premises.    I  cannot  allow  such  a  place 
as  this  to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  pre- 

"  How  dare  pu,"  said  the  Hermit,  shaking 
his  bora,  "  come  in  at  mj  gate,  to  taunt  me 
with  being  in  a  diseased  state  J" 

"  Why,  Lord  bless  my  son!,"  returned  the 
other,  very  composedly,  ''youhave  not  the  faoo 
to  say  that  you  are  in  a  wholesome  state  F  Do 
allow  me  again  to  call  your  attention  to  yonr  I^s, 
Scrape  yourself  any  where —with  anything — 
and  then  tell  me  you  are  in  a  wholesome  stat«. 
The  fact  is,  Mr.  Mopes,  that  you  are  not  only 
a  Nuisance " 

"  A  Nuisance  F"  repeated  the  Henni^  fiercely. 

"What  is  a  place  in  this  obscene  state  of 
dilapidation  but  a  Nuisance  F  What  is  a  man  in 
your  obscene  state  of  dilapidation  bat  a  Nni- 
sance  ?  Then,  as  you  very  well  know,  yon  can- 
not do  without  an  audience,  and  your  audience 
is  a  Nuisance.  Yon  attract  all  the  disreputable 
vagabonds  and  prowlers  within  ten  miles  round, 
by  exhibiting  yourself  to  them  in  that  ob- 
jectionable blaAet,  and  by  throwing  copper 
money  among  them,  and  givmg  them  drink  ont 
of  those  very  dirty  jars  anjd  bottles  that  I  see  in 
there  (their  stomachs  need  be  strong !) ;  and  in 
short,"  said  Mr.  Traveller,  sumnung  np  in  a 
quietly  and  comfortably  settled  manner,  "you 
are  a  Nnisance,  and  this  kennel  is  a  Nuisance, 
and  the  audience  that  you  cannot  possibly  dis- 
pense with  is  a  Nuisance,  and  the  Nuisance  is 
not  merely  a  local  Nuisance,  because  it  is  a 
general  Nuisance  t«  know  that  there  cm  ba 
saeh  a  Nuisance  left  in  dvilisation  so  very  long 
after  its  time." 

"W 
said  tl 


had  not  F  And  as  to  going-  away,  didn't  I  say  I 


remarking  on  your  conduct  being  a  Nuisance, 
Moreover,  it  is  in  the  last  and  lowest  degree 
inconsequent  foolishness  and  weakness." 

"Weakness?"  echoed  the  Hermit. 

"  Weakness,"  said  Mr.  Traveller,  with  his 
former  comfortably  settled  final  air. 

"I  weak,  JOU  tool?"  cried  the  Hermit,  "I, 
who  have  held  to  ray  purpose,  and  my  diet,  and 
my  only  bed  there,  all  these  years  ?" 

"The  more  the  years,  the  weaker  yon,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Traveller.  "  Though  the  years  an 
not  so  many  as  folks  say,  and  as  you  willinglr 
take  credit  for.  The  erust  upon  your  face  is 
thick  and  dark,  Mr.  Mopes,  hut  I  can  se6 
enough  of  you  through  it,  to  too  that  you  are 
still  a  youngman," 

"  Inconsequent  foolishness  is  lanuy,  I  inp- 
pose  F"  said  the  Hermit. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  very  like  it,"  answend  Ur. 
TravellM. 

"  Do  I  convene  like  a  Innatio  F" 

"  One  of  ns  two  moat  have  a  ttrang  pr^ 
iomptioa  againat  him  of  being  oo^  wbouiac  or 
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no.  Either  the  clean  ind  decoiotulj  olad  man, 
01  the  diitj  and  mdecoronslj  clad  num.  I  don't 
say  which."  «• 

"Why,  jau  self-ioffieient  bear,"  wid  the 
Hcimit,  "not  n.  da;  pouec  but  I  am  iiulified 
in  m;  purpose  b;  the  conTersationa  I  hold  here ; 
not  a  da;  pasaea  bat  I  am  shown,  b;  eTeijthing 
I  hear  and  see  here,  how  right  and  strong  I  am 
in  haldjng  mv  purraae." 

Mr.  Travellu,  loanfpng  eaall;  on  hia  billet  of 
wood,  took  out  a  pocket  pipe  and  began  to  fill 
it.  "Now,  that  a  man,"  ke  aud,  appealing  to 
the  summer  skf  as  he  did  so,  "that  a  man — 
even  behind  bars,  in  a  blanket  and  skewer — 
should  tell  me  that  be  can  see,  from  day  to  day, 
any  orders  or  conditions  of  men,  women,  or 
children,  who  can  b;  any  possibilitr  teach  him 
that  it  is  anything  but  the  miserBbleit  drivel- 
ling for  a  human  creature  to  quarrel  with  his 
social  tuttnie— not  to  go  so  far  as  to  say,  to 
renounce  hia  common  human  decency,  for 
that  is  an  extreme  caae ;  or  who  can  teach 
him  that  he  can  in  any  wise  separate  him- 
self  from  his  kind  and  tlw  baUts  of  his  kind, 
without  beaoming  a  deteriorated  spectacle  cal- 
culated to  give  the  Devii  (and  perhaps  the 
monkeys)  pFeasure ;  'a  something  wonaerful ! 
I  repeat,"  said  1^.  TraTcller,  Degioning  to 
smoke,  "the  unreasoning  hardihood  of  it,  is 
something  wonderful— erea  in  a  man  with  the 
dirt  upon  him  an  inch  or  two  thick — behind 
bars — m  a  blanket  and  skewer !" 

The  Hermit  looked  at  him  irresolutely,  and 
retired  to  his  soot  and  cinders  and  lay  down,  and 
got  up  again  and  came  to  the  bars,  and  again 
loakea  at  him  irresolutely,  and  finally  said  with 
■harpneas: 

"I  don't  like  tobacco." 

"I  don't  like  dirt,"  rejoined  Mr.  TraTeller; 
"tobacco  is  an  ezcelleatdisinlectant.  We  shall 
both  be  the  better  fur  my  pipe.  It  is  my  in- 
tention to  sit  here  through  this  sntnmer  day, 
until  that  blessed  summer  sun  sinks  Low  in  the 
west,  and  to  show  jou  what  a  poor  creature  you 
are,  throu^  the  hpa  of  every  chance  waylorer 
who  may  come  iu  wt  yont  gate." 

"  What  do  yon  mean  1"  inquired  the  Hermit, 
with  a  furious  air. 

"  I  mean  that  yonder  is  your  gate,  and  there 
are  yon,  and  here  am  I :  I  mean  tb^  I  know  it 
to  be  a  moral  impoaaibility  that  any  person  can 
atray  in  at  that  gate  from  any  point  of  the  com- 
pass, with  any  sort  of  experience,  gained  at  first 
band,  or  derived  [roa  another,  thui  can  confute 
me  and  justify  yon," 

"lou  are  an  arrogant  and  bosatrul  hero," 
said  the  Senait.  "lou  think  yourself  pro- 
foundly wise." 

"Bah!"  retamed  Mr.  Traveller,  quietly 
smoking.  "There  is  little  wisdom  in  knowing 
that  erery  man  must  be  up  and  doing,  and  that 
all  nionkmd  are  made  dependent  on  one  an- 
other." 

"Xoa  have  companions  outside,"  said  the 
Hermit.  "  I  am  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  youi 
assumed  oonMence  in  the  people  who  may 


"  A  depraved  distrust,"  returned  the  visitor, 
compaasioDately  raising  his  eyebrows,  "  of 
course  belongs  to  your  state.    I  can't  help 


that." 


a  have  no  conte- 


Do  yon  mean  to  tell : 
derates r 

"  I  mean  to  tell  you  nothing  but  what  I  have 
toU  jou.  What  I  have  told  yoa,  is,  that  it  is  a 
morfd  inipossibility  that  any  son  or  dam^ter  of 
Adam  can  stand  on  tliis  ground  that  I  put  my 
foot  an,  or  on  any  ground  that  mortal  treads, 
and  gainsay  the  heutby  tenure  on  which   we 


holdo 


Which  is,"  sneered  the  Hermit, 

"Which  is,"  returned  the  other,  "according 
to  Eternal  Providence,  that  we  must  arise  and 
wash  oar  &cea  and  do  our  gregarious  work  and 
act  and  re-act  on  one  another,  leaving  only  the 
idiot  and  the  palsied  to  sit  bliuking  in  the  cor- 
ner. Come  !"  apostrophising  the  gate ;  "  Open 
Sesame !  Show  Iiis  eyes  and  grieve  hia  heart ! 
I  don't  care  who  comes,  for  I  Know  what  must 
come  of  it!"  t 

With  that,  he  faced  round  a  little  on  liis 
billet  of  wood  towards  the  gate;'  and  Mr. 
Mopes  the  Hermit,  after  two  or  three  ridicnloua 
bounces  of  indecision  at  bis  bed  and  back  again, 
submitted  to  what  he  could  not  help  himself 
against,  and  coiled  himself  on  hia  window-lcdee, 
holding  to  hia  ban  and  looking  out  rather 
anxiously. 

II. 
PICKm&  UP  BTBNlHp  SKAUOWS, 

The  first  person  to  appear  at  the  gate,  was  a 
gentleman  who  looked  in  accidentally,  and  who 
carried  a  sketch-book  under  bis  arm.  From  the 
amoEement  and  alarm  expressed  in  his  look  and 
manner,  it  was  plain  that  the  Hermit's  fame  had 
not  reached  him.  As  soon  as  he  could  speak, 
he  mentioned  apologetically  that  he  had  been 
struck,  as  a  strawer  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
by  the  picturesqnely-ruincAis  appearance  of  the 
yard  and  out-houses,  and  that  he  had  looked  in 
at  the  gate,  with  the  idea  of  finding  nothing 
more  remarkable  than  the  materials  for  a  sketch 
of  still-life. 

After  revealing  the  mystery  of  the  Hermit 
to  this  bewildernl  stranger.  Mi.  Traveller  ex> 
plained  that  any  narrative-contributions  towards 
tbe  enlivening  of  Mr.  Mopes  and  the  morning, 
drawn  from  the  personal  experience  of  visitors 
at  tbe  gate,  wouhl  be  highly  appreciated  in  that 
mouldy  locality.  At  first,  the  visitor  thus  ad- 
dressed hesitated ;  not  so  much,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared,  from  wont  of  means  to  answer  the  call 
made  upon  him,  as  from  want  of  resources  in 
his  own  memory  to  use  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment. Pondering  on  Mr.  Traveller's  request,  he 
entered  rather  absently  into  conversation  with 
the  Hermit. 

"  I  never  knew  any  good  to  come  ^et,"  said 
this  gentleman,  "  of  a  man  shutting  mrnself  up 
in  the  way  you're  doing.  I  know  the  tempta- 
tion to  it  myself,  have  experienced  it  myself 
ud  yielded  to  it  myself;  but  I  ncTei  knew  any 
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good-— *top,  ttunffh,"  headdod,  correcliog  him- 
Bctf  u  a  KrupulouB  man  doei,  who  will  not 
MXept  the  help  of  the  (melleit  bUa  Btatement 
to  aid  bia  dearest  theorj — "  I  do  remember  one 
good  tliinj^  which  came,  ia  lome  degree,  of  a 
Dian'a  leaiung  a  tolitArj  life." 

The  Hermit  faumed  hii  Iian  in  triumph. 
Hr.  TrttTeller,  nothing  diKooTagod,  reqncated 
Uie  stranger  to  meatioa  tlie  circumataitce. 

"  You  ihall  hear  it,"  was  the  anawer.  "  But, 
before  I  begin,  I  moit  tdl  jou  tbat  the  period 
of  my  tale  Seie»  tome  jeors  back  into  the  pa*t, 
that  at  the  time  of  wbicli  I  ahall  speak  I  had 
newl;  eiperienced  a  considerable  ret erse  of  for- 
tune, and  that,  fancyiog  m;  friende  would  make 
me  feel  the  loas  it  I  remained  among  them, 
I  had  determined  to  abut  mTiaif  up  awaj  from 
thain,  and  lead  an  entirely  iclitary  life  till  I  oonld 
in  some  d^;Tee  retriers  mj  loues." 

IT  is  a  talc  thia  that  I  am  abont  to  tell, 
of  gnod  deedt  revealed,  of  good  instinots 
nued,  of  a  good  work  done,  and  a  good  result 
attained,  and  all  thransh  Evening  Shadows. 

I  hate  often  thouf^t  wbat  tell-tell  things 
ihadows  are.  I  mean  the  ahadowB  tbat  one  who 
standa  outside  sees  in  the  windows  of  a  lighted- 
op  room  or  building;  the  shadows  thrown  on  a 
blind  by  figures  interposing  between  It  and  the 
lamp-light.  I  bafe  noticea  these  in  cliurcbes 
during  dime  serrice,  when  I,  wandering  about 
outside,  have  looked  up  at  the  windows  and 
seen  the  shades  of  a  pair  of  lovers  reading  out 
of  the  aame  hjmn-book ;  of  children,  evidently 
chattering  and  winning  together  J  and  sometimes 
a  shadow  which  bobhmg  forward  from  time  to 
time  in  a  jerking  fashiou,  then  oatcbing  itself, 
still  with  a  jerk,  then  remaining  pretematanilly 
erect  and  still,  and  then  beginning  to  bob  again, 
has  Buggestad  to  me  that  the  fourth  bead  of  a 
Krmon  in  eight  eompirtments  was  being  de- 
veloped, and  that  the  shadow  before  me  was 
that  of  one  who  was  taking  refuge  from  oratory 
in  sleep. 

Among  the  number  of  the  shadows  which 
my  memory  retains,  tbersareaotne  that  lie  upon 
■■'     ■ ' Bthat 


it  with  no  dark  and  abuddering  chill ; 
were  cast  by  objects  in  tbemsielves  so 
noble  that  ine  shade  itself  seemed  only 


dued  brightness^  and  the  light  that  east  it — a 
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J  story  bencs  at  the  time,  some  yeara  ago, 
wuim,  as  a  single  man,  I  was  living  iu  a  narrow 
■nd  rather  crowded  street  in  one  of  the  old  parts 
of  Lcmdon— one  of  those  streets  where  very 
deoent  houses  are  mixed  with  much  poorer  ones 
»^nd  in  one  of  the  best  and  cleanest  of  which 
I  oooupied  two  rooms  i  a  bedroom  and  a 
Bilting-toom.  Having  at  that  time,  as  I  have 
■ow,  a  great  dread  of  noise  while  at  work, 
I  made  use  of  the  back  room  as  my  studio, 
sleeping  in  the  front  of  the  house,  whidi  ws< 
quiet  at  night  but  not  in  the  daytime,  bv  reason 
of  the  day  traffic.  My  painting-room,  tnen,  wa« 
00  the  second  floor,  and  at  the  book  of  the  house, 
^d  as  there  waa  a  street  running  at  an  acute 
•Dgle  ta  Uiat  in  which  I  lived,  and  joining  it 


otbia 

slanting  thorouglifare,  which  was  called  appro- 
priately enough,  Oroes-street,  wan  in  tolerably 
close  proximity  to  my  painting-room  window, 
I  have  been  thus  eznot  in  describing  the  topo- 
graphy of  my  place  of  abod^  beeuae  l£n 
Gu  will  be  better  able  to  undentand  how  It 
ppeued  that  my  attenUoQ  was  directed  to  the 
eircuDistancea  wluoh  I  am  about  to  detail. 

Yon  will  he  abls  to  understand  how  it  wM 
that,  sitting,  e^ieeially  during  the  short  dayi, 
OS  the  dusk  was  beginning  to  fall,  looking 
meditatively  out  of  window  and  thinkiiig  of 
my  work,  my  attention  would  often  be  drawn, 
almost  without  my  knowledge,  to  some  of  tbe 
windows  in  the  slanting  stteet  which  I  have 
described,  and  hair  I  found  myielf  not  unfre- 
quently  speculating  about  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  rooms  which  were  separated  from 
that  in  which  I  was  sitting,  by  so  small  a  spue. 

There  was  one  window  more  than  all  the  reat 
which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  used  etpe- 
ciall;  to  occupy  my  thoughts,  Itwuawindow 
exactly  level  with  my  own,  and  Mactly  oppo- 
site t«  it.  During  the  daytime,  though  d»e 
blind  was  always  drawn  up  as  high  as  it  eould 
be,  I  could  see  but  little  of  the  room,  bat 
what  I  could  make  out  only  showed  me  that  it 
was  a  fery  poor  place  indeed.  Iiopg  habits 
of  a  speculative  use  of  my  eyes,  if  I  may  lo  •!• 
press  myself,  have  perlups  given  me  a  tendency 
to  attaen  much  importanoe  to  the  external  as- 
peots  of  thing*  as  indicative  of  what  goes  on 
within.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  poasess  that  ten- 
dency, and  possess  it  very  stnmgly  on  the  sub- 
ject of  windows.  I  think  that  the  windows  of 
a  bouse  give  one  a  great  idea  of  the  dispositiona, 
the  habits,  aod  the  tempers  of  the  oooupants. 
Who  lias  not  felt,  in  passing  by  a  house  whose 
well-oleaned  windows  are  filled  with  flowen^' 
where  the  solid  white  aod  green  of  the  Anun, 
and  Uie  delicate  shades  of  colour  in  tlie  towt  of 
blossoming  hyacinths,  stand  out  in  pleasant  freab- 
oeas  against  the  dark  background  formed  by  the 
interior  of  the  room— who  has  not  felt  tbat  tbe 
inhabitant  of  a  house  whose  windawa  are  thna 
decorated,  are  in  a  calmer  and  happier  oouditios 
tbantheir  next'door  neighbour^  where  the  yellow 
blind  haugB  crookedly  across  tbe  dirty  window, 
and  the  wire  screen  beneath  baa  got  a  bulging 
raffged  hole  in  it  f 

Holding,  then,  the  theory  which  I  have  ven- 
tnred  tiins  to  put  ftirward,  it  will  be  raadily  be. 
lieved  that  1  augured  the  better  of  the  oooupanta 
of  the  room  opposite,  from  the  fact  that  I  could 
see  tbronxh  the  lower  panes  of  the  window  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  agreatbigfuGhBiaspmul 
out  fan-wise  on  a  wooden  frame.  Other  little 
oontrivanoes  and  adornments  there  wen  ^out 
this  poor  casement,  which,  Ihongh  of  the  cheapest 
and  most  twopeunt  order  of  decorative  art, 
showed  yet  some  love  of  the  gentler  side  of 
things,  and  a  wish  to  put  ft  good  face  on 

But  it  is,  a*  I  have  already  said,  towards  dtule 

and  in  the  evening  that  my  attention  liat.baM 
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a&aeat  fixed  on  the  viikdov  which  I  tutvo  been 
deMribing.  It  is  then  that,  the  room  being 
lighted  up,  the  thadovs  of  things  and  persons 

within  it  are  thrown  upon  the  blind  with  a 
oleamess  and  diatinetness  which  those  who  have 
nerer  observed  such  matters  would  hardly  credit. 
The  bIimIows  teli  me,  then,  that  the  room  ii 
tenanted  bj  a  husband  and  wife  both  jonng,  I 
am  certain.  The  man,  as  I  gather  from  hie  po- 
•itioQ,  and  what  I  take  to  be  the  shadow  oE  a 
tiasue-paper  screen  behind  which  he  stoops  over 
his  labour,  is  a  poor  drudging  engrarer  for 
whom  the  days  are  not  long  enoup,  sitting 
cramped  up  at  iiis  patient  toil  through  manv 
honts  of  the  night.  As  I  watoh  him,  he  will 
rise  and  stretch  bsck  his  head  to  relieve  the 
musolea  of  his  neoli,  and  then  I  see  that  the 
shadow  thrown  on  the  blind  is  that  of  a  yanng 
figure,  spare  but  well  made.  The  Light  shows 
me  also  that  be  wears  a  beard ;  it  is  a 
strong  light  indeed,  and  Uiis  nftkes  me 

sure  than  ever  that  he  is  an  engraver.    

shadow  of  hie  wife  is  there  besideliim — almost 
always.  How  she  watches  over  and  tends  him, 
how  she  bangs  over  lis  ohsir,  or  kneels  be- 
side him  !  I  had  never,  at  the  time  I  speak 
of,  seen  her,  hut  I  could  not  help  fancyiag 
that  she  was  pretty  and  good  enough  to  %lLt 
up  »  darker  room  than  that  in  which  she 
lives,  and  to  make  her  husband's  life  of  toil — 
if  he  can  keep  it  up— not  only  bearable  but  de- 
lightful. 

Ii  he  can  keep  it  up— but  can  he?  His 
^adow  is  all  that  I  have  seen  of  him,  but  it 
looks  like  the  shadow  of  one  in  delicate  health. 
I  never  miaa  him  from  bis  place  at  night,  and  I 
can  sea  the  edge  of  his  blind  by  which  he  worjca, 
■A  his  window  all  day.  "  If  he  sits  drudginj> 
there,"  thought  I,  "he  wiilsurely,asis  the  case 
jn  all  excess,  defeat  his  own  object  and  end  in 
being  disabled  albwether." 

It  was  not  loDc  before  I  began  to  fear  that 
what  I  bad  apprehended  had  taken  place.  There 
came  a  day  when  the  blind  was  not  drawn  up  to 
let  in  the  light  on  the  engraver's  vork,  but  re- 
mained drawn  dawn  the  whole  day.  It  woold 
be  difficult  to  express  how  anxiously  I  longed 
for  the  evening,  and  the  shadows  whieh  should 

\  the 
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That  evenieg  the  light  was  bnminf; 
Mora  as  DSOal,  out  the  straight-edge  "'  ' 
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f  raver's  blind  was  nut  seen  catting  against  it. 
here  was  the  sliadaw  of  but  one  person,  it  was 
that  of  a  woman,  and  as  the  Sgure  whioii  cast  it 
Bioved  so  quietly  about,  I  oould  make  out  that 
■he  was  pouring  out  drugs  and  mixing  the  dif- 
ferent compound  wanted  in  a  siclc-rooin  by  the 
light  oF  the  lamp.  Bometimes  she  would  pause 
ia  these  occupations  and  look  towards  one  end 
of  the  room,  where  I  ooaeiuded  the  bed  wss 
placed;  and  sometimes  I  oould  even  imsgiue, 
but  this  must  have  been  pure  fancy,  that,  look- 
Ug  atili  ID  the  same  direction,  her  lips  would 
novo  at  times,  and  that  siie  was  sneaking.  I 
could  even  see  her  tasling  the  food  she  was  mix- 
iD&  with  her  head  a  little  on  one  aide ;  altering 
and  tasting  it  often  before  she  oarried  it  across 


the  room  to  where,  I  felt  sure,  the  sick  roan  lay. 
80  much  will  ehadows  tell. 

From  my  front  window  I  oan  see  a  long  way 
up  and  down  the  street,  even  to  that  ooroer 
wnere  the  early  breskftst  depftt  ia  found  eveij 
morning — a  poor  stall  enough,  and  driving  a 
poor  business,  I  should  have  Uioaght;  a  busi- 
ness, however,  in  which  I  am  so  deeply  inte- 
rested that  mj  Sret  mornjeg  act  is  to  go  to  the 
window  and  see  if  the  poor  old  proprietor  has 
got  a  customer — nsy,  once  I  put  on  a  pilot-coat 
aad  a  wideawake  bat  to  appear  in  cbaiacter,  and 
purcbssed  a  oup  of  his  conee,  which  was  a  sound 
coffee  enough,  though  a  little  gritty,  and  per- 
haps a  thought  weak.  Enough  of  that.  I  can 
see  to  the  coffee-stall  one  way,  and  nearlv  as  far 
the  other,  and  at  the  back  I  command  a  nit  of  a 
court,  two  mewses  and  a  half,  and,  by  great  dis- 
location of  neck,  a  little  scrap  of  Brewer-street, 
Oolden-s()uare.  Now  in  all  these  regions  which 
are  coattiinally  under  my  eye,  I  have  noticed 
one  constantly  pervading  presence,  one  figure 
which  comes  upon  the  eeeue  withoat  fail  every 
day  in  the  year  and  at  all  conceivable  hours.  It 
is  the  figure  ofa  taliisb  gentleman  of  about  flve- 
and-thirty,  who  stoops  a  little,  has  a  very  round 
back,  wears  seeataolee,  ia  always  dreaied  in  a 
buttoQcd  blacK  frock-coat,  is  always  in  a  hurry, 
always  expected  anxiously  at  the  houses  he 
visits,  and  always  foliowed  to  the  door,  on  coming 
out  again,  by  some  who  question  liim  eagerly  as 
he  leaves  them,  and  who  seem  to  seek  fur  com- 
fort in  Lis  most  inscrutable  face.  Of  course  I 
have  not  watched  this  gentleman's  proceediu^s 
long,  witbout  coning  to  the  ooneiusica  that  it  is 
Mr.  Cordial,  the  parish  doctor,  whose  suigeryin 
Great  Pulteuey-stiaet  I  am  so  often  in  the  habit 
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there  had  been  any  previona  donht  on  my 
id  as  to  the  state  of  things  in  the  bouse  op- 
posite, it  would  at  DBce  have  been  put  to  flight 
when,  on  the  day  succeeding  that  evening  on 
which  I  bad  watclied  the  engraver's  wife  in  Iter 
capacity  of  nurse,  I  caught  a  dark  glimpse  of 
this  geiitlsman's  head  ^rather  a  bald  bead  for  UD 
young  a  mau)  at  the  window  of  the  room  oppo- 
site, which  he  liad  come  to,  to  prepare  eoine 
mixture  or  other. 
"  Now  here,"  I  thon^ht  to  myself,  "  is  a 

Etty  business.  This  is  Just  what  I  feared. 
re  is  this  poor  fellow  laid  up,  unable  to  work, 
and  probably  not  only  ill  in  body,  but  harassed 
"  mind  by  the  Eoniciousnesa  that  as  bng  as  he 
ill,  there  can  be  no  money  coming  in  to 
supply  ths  daily  expenses  which,  however  poorly 
they  live,  he  and  his  wife  must  of  necessity 

I  thought  over  this  matter,  and  tnmcd  it  all 
sorts  of  ways,  as  people  who  are  uniiicky 
enough,  or  unwise  enough,  to  live  alone  du 
turn  end  twist  things,  snd  was  so  haunted  by 
the  thought  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  room 
opposite,  tliat  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  L 
as  obliged  to  go  cut  and  take  a  long  walk,  in 
'der  to  till  up  the  time  that  must  uecesearily 
intervene  before  the  lamp  would  be  lit,  and  the 
shadows  thrown  apon  the  blind.    When  I  got 
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back  from  that  walk  I  vas  in  auah  hot  baste  for 
such  silent  nem  as  I  mislit  reawnabl^  hope  to 

K'n,  that  I  did  not  even  staj  to  light  mj  cuidle, 
t  felt  ni;  vaj  a»  well  aa  I  conld  acrow  the 
twin,  and  stationed  mjaolf  at  the  window. 

At  first  I  thou^t  that  there  were  no  sliadowe 
at  all  DD  the  white  glaring  blind,  except  those 
of  the  poor  bits  of  curtun  and  of  the  spread- 
out  fuNuia  before  mentioned,  bnt  b;-and-bj, 
noticing  a  small  and  oontinuallj  moving  shadow 
mixed  up  with  that  of  the  curtain,  and  ohservina 
^t  it  rose  and  fell  regujarlj  and  quickLj,  1 
presently  couneoted  it  with  another  mass  of 
shade  a  little  above  it,  and  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion tbat  this  last  was  thrown bja  woman's  head, 
and  by  the  moving  shadow  by  her  liand,  as  it  rose 
and  fell  in  the  action  of  working  with  the  needle. 
It  was  not  long  before  I  found  out  that  mj 
livpothesis  was  weU  grounded ;  for  a  little  while 
the  shadow  of  the  hand  was  still  and  that 
of  the  head  via  raised,  as  if  the  person  whose 
silhouette  lay  thus  npon  the  blind  was  in 
the  act  of  uatening — and  then  it  rose,  and 
I  saw  the  well-known  figure  of  the  engraver's 
wife  pass  the  light,  and  knew  that  sbehad  moved 
towards  that  quarter  of  the  room  in  which  I  had 
made  up  mj  mmd  that  the  bed  with  the  aick 
man  in  it  was  placed. 

During  the  greater  part  of  that  evening,  as  I 
watched,  and  my  occupations  were  frequently 
interrupted  that  I  might  do  so,  I  made  out  no 
ahadow  but  that  whica  I  hare  just  mentioned. 
But,  at  about  nine  o'clock,  I  saw  another 
shadow  pa<s  before  the  blind,  and  as  it  was  that 
of  a  niha,  1  had  for  a  moment  the  hope  that  it 
was  cast  by  the  invalid.  It  was  only  tor  a  mo- 
ment, another  glance  showed  me  that  this  person 
nore  no  beard,  and  that  there  was  frreater  bulk 
of  figure  than  would  have  been  cast  by  the  poor 
eograver.  I  soon  concluded  that  it  was  the 
doctor ;  and  if  I  had  any  doubt  on  this  subject  it 
was  removed  when  I  presently  observed  the 
workman-like  taif^e  of  elbow  made  b;  the 
shadow  as  it  stood  before  the  light,  pouring 
something  into  what  I  suppose,  from  its  size, 
most  have  been  a  teacup. 

Twice  a  day,  then.  He  was  ill  enough  for 
the  doctor  to  come  to  him  twice  a  day. 

My  determination  was  taken  ai  I  made  that 
reflection.  I  had  got  wrought  up  to  a  great 
state  of  interest  ana  suspense  about  this  case 
which  I  could  hardly  ezpuin  to  myself.  I  felt  a 
strange  longing;  to  know  more  of  it,  and  I  came 
to  the  resolution — it  was  like  what  might  have 
been  expected  of  a  man  half-cracked  with  living 
alone — that  I  would  go  out  then  and  there, 
waylay  tha  doctor  as  tie  came  away  from  his 
patient,  and  ask  him  all  about  it. 

I  had  lost  some  time  in  reflection,  and  when 
I  looked  hastily  across  before  leavinc  my  room 
I  did  not  see  any  shadows  on  the  hnnd,  yet  it 
"was  reason^le  to  suppose  that  1  might  stQl 
catch  the  doctor  in  the  street  i  bo  out  I  rushed. 
Sure  enough  there  was  the  doctor  just  coming 
out  of  No.  4,  Cross-street.  How  lucky  I  was 
to  be  in  time ! 

I  foond  the  parish  medical  authority  not  very 


oommunicative  or  prone  to  take  a  very  romantic 
view  of  uckueas  and  snitering.  He  was  a  good 
sort  of  man  enough,  no  donbt,  bnt  in  and 
matter-of-faot.  He  had  seen  «o  mooh  of  siok- 
uess  and  misery  that  he  was  used  to  it.  He 
answered  all  my  qaestions,  however,  politely, 
though  seeming  a  good  deal  surprised  at  them. 

"  He  had  just  bwn  visiting  a  aick  man  in  Uut 
house,  had  he  not  f"  I  asked. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  he  had.  Bad  case  of  low 

"  Second  floor — a  married  couple  F"  was  my 
next  inquiry. 

A^n  an  aoawer  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Was  it  a  case  of  great  distresa  F" 

"  Yes,  of  very  great  distress." 

"  THioj  havs  nothing  to  live  npon  but  what  the 
husband  makes  by  his  labour  F     I  asked. 

"  Nothing,"  was  the  answer. 

"  And  he  is  laid  up  and  unable  to  work." 

"  That  is  the  state  of  the  case,"  replied  the 
doctor. 

"Ah  I  I  thought  BO,"  said  I.  "Would  jon 
be  kind  enough.  Doctor  Cordial,"  I  continued, 
"  to  take  charge  of  this  small  sum"  (it  was  a 
very  amall  one)  "  for  the  beneGt  of  these  poor 
people — on  no  account  mentioning  how  yon 
came  by  it." 

The  doctor  promised  that  he  would,  and  I  waa 
just  coing  to  leave  him,  when  1  thou^tlwould 
ask  the  poor  fellow's  name. 

"  His  iiomeis  Adams,"  said  the  doctor,  and  to 

I  now  felt  qnite  a  sense  of  propnetorship  in 
looking  at  mj  poor  shadows  opposite,  and 
watchol  them  mors  eageiiy  than  ever.  There 
was  one  action  of  the  shadow,  now  nnfbrtu- 
natel;  tha  only  action  to  wfUch,  which  used 
to  pnzzle  me  not  a  little.  The  sick  man's 
wife  used  at  times  to  stand  before  the  light, 
and,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  used  to  hold  somk 
article  of  elothiog,  or  other  piece  of  drap^, 
and  examine  it  closely ;  sometimes  I  fancied 
that  I  could  make  the  object  out  to  be  a 
shirt,  or  a  ooat,  at  another  time  a  pair  of 
trousers.  After  this  she  would  disappear,  and  I 
always  noticed  that  the  lamp  would  then  bo 
turned  down  till  its  light  was  very  low,  and 
would  remain  so  for  a  considerable  period.  I 
could  not  understand  this  at  the  time,  though 
I  did  afterwards.  She  was  testing  the  condition 
of  different  articles  of  clothing  before  taking 
them  to  the  pawnbroker's. 

And  now  I  be^  to  discover  one  of  the  bad 
results  of  my  sohtary  life.  Thougb  I  had  given 
Doctor  Coraial  a  small  sum  to  go  towards  belp- 
ing  these  poor  people,  it  was  quite  impossible^ 
in  my  straitened  circumstances,  that  I  oouU 
spare  more.'  If  I  had  resolutely  kept  my 
friends  about  me,  there  would  have  been  some- 
body or  other  to  whom  I  could  apply  in  behalf 
of  my  poor  shadows,  while  now  it  was  impossible 
to  do  so.  Even  w^eu  the  idea  entered  my  mind 
of  trying  to  Torive  some  former  friendships  with 
this  view,  the  feat  that  any  one  so  applied  to 
might  iniagine  I  wanted  the  help  for  myself,  at 
ouce  detened  me. 
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Wliilgt  I  VR3  «i;;affed  in  turnmf;  all  tlicse 
things  over  in  m;  mind,  there  came  across  it  the 
memory  of  one  indiTidaal  to  whom  I  really  felt 
«s  if  I  BliDuld  not  mind  applying  in  this  ditGcally. 

This  was  ft  certain  Mr.  pTcroft,  a  copper. 

State  printer,  with  wbom  I  W  formerly  nad 
ealings.  He  was  an  old  man,  end  it  so  happened 
that  at  one  time  in  my  life  I  had  been  in  a 
position  to  do  him  a  acrrice,  and  had  done  it. 
There  was  something  about  hia  a^,  his  posi- 
tion, and  our  former  relations,  winch  nude  me 
feel  less  shy  of  appioachiDK-  him  than  I  shonld 
hare  felt  with  any  one  else.  He  was  a  fat, 
iollj-looking  old  hoi,  and  was,  as  far  as  I  liad 
had  opportunities  of  judging,  as  good  natnred  as 
he  loosed. 

Tliere  whs,  however,  one  circumstance 
nected  with  his  history  which  seemed  to  show 
him  in  aless  amiable  light,  and  the  remembrance 
of  trhich  made  me  for  a  time  hesitate  about 
applying  to  him.  I  remembered  to  have  beard 
that  soifie  short  time  ago  he  had  acted  with 
great  scTcrity  towards  his  eldest  son,  who,  having 
contracted  a  marriage  af^nst  his  father's  wishes, 
had  been  deprived  of  his  share  in  the  business, 
which  he  had  formerly  enioved,  and  left  to  make 
a  living  as  well  as  he  could  by  his  own  exertions. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  old  msui  had  bad  a' darling 
project  of  marrying  his  eldest  son  to  a  ^onng 

E"rl  whose  father  was  a  business  conneiio"  "' 
3  own.  The  old  copper-plate  printer  wa; 
oiiW  thwarted  iu  this,  but  was  farther  outraged 
by  his  son's  choice  havin?  fallen  in  a  direction 
particularly  distasteful  t«  Mm  for  private  reai 
1  suspected  also  from  what  I  had  heard,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  eldest  son,  which  had  beenrepi«- 
aented  to  hia  father  aa  being  violent  and  le- 
beliions  in  no  ordinary  degree,  had  been  made 
the  worst  of  by  the  vounger  brother,  who  not 
I  oniv  stepped  into  the  lion's  share  of  the  business 
on  his  brother's  removal,  but  himself  contracted 
the  marriage  which  his  brother  had  declined,  I 
could  not  help  thinking  when  I  heard  the  cir- 
cumstances ot  the  case  that  this  younger  son 
had  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  poisoning  the  old 
man's  mind  with  regard  to  his  elder  brother^s 
conduct. 

At  all  Bventii,  old  Mr.  Fycroft  was  the  only 
person  I  could  think  of  jost  now  as  likely  to 
help  my  unfortunate  shadows,  and  to  him  I  de- 
termined to  apply,  hot  in  a  roundabout  way.  It 
occurred  to  me  tltat  if  I  could  enlist  hia  sym- 
pathy in  the  fate  of  these  poor  people,  just  as 
my  own  had  been  awakened,  by  means  of  the 
shadows,  it  would  be  a  &r  bett^  plan  than  any 

It  so  happened  that  I  had  often  promised  mv 
old  acquaintance  to  show  him  a  bollectiou  which 
I  had  of  Rembrandt  etchings,  and  it  occurred  to 
me  that  now  was  the  time  when  these  might 
come  into  play  with  great  effect.  So,  making  an 
excuse  in  relation  to  the  matter  of  hnsincsa 
which  had  formerly  brought  us  together,  I 
called  on  myoldacquaintance,  and,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  invited  him,  naming  an  evening, 
to  conie  to  my  lodgings,  and  esAniine  these 
cariosities,  intimating  that  we  would  moisten 


that  pleasing  labour  with  a  glass  of  brandy.and- 
water.  PaiicCnal  to  the  time  named  Mr.Pycroft 
arrived,  and  we  got  through  the  iirst  hour  very 
comfortably,  though  I  could  not  help  feeling 
rather  anxious  about  the  snecesa  of  my  scheme. 

After  examining  the  etchings,  Mr.  Pycroft, 
over  tiic  second  glass,  began  to  rally  mc  about 
living  in  such  a  labyrinth  of  streets,  asiibg  me 
if  I  did  not  find  it  dreadfully  confined  at  the 
back. 

"  By-the-bj,"  I  said— and  here  I  must  own 
that  I  was  guilty  of  gome  small  amount  of  de- 
ception, for  I  spoke  as  if  the  matter  in  hand 
were  of  no  sort  of  importance—"  by-the-hy,  Mr. 
Pycroft,  vou  wouldn't  imagine  how  much  re- 
creation I  derive  from  observing  mj  neighbors 
in  that  very  cross  street  which  you  find  comes 
too  near  my  windows." 

"If  you  was  to  come  out  of  this  kind  of 
solitary  life,"  replied  Mr,  P.,  "you  would  have 
other  things  to  amuse  vourself  with  besides  the 
goin^  on  of  a  oarcel  Ot  people  whom  you  know 
nothing  about, 

"Now  here,  for  instance,"  I  went  on,nnmind- 
fnl  of  tlie  interruption,  as  1  drew  aside  my  own 
certain  and  pointed  out  the  window  of  the  Toom 
occupied  by  my  poor  young  couple— "here  is  a 
window  which  has  revealed  to  me  all  sorts  of 
interesting  matter— enough  to  make  a  story 
out  of  almost,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  What,  this  window  opposite  f    But  do  yon. 

an  to  say,  Mr.  B.,  that  yon  think  it  rjglit  to 
look  into  people's  rooms  like  thatf" 

X  have  acrupuloualy  abstained  from  doing 

.  was  my  answer,  "and  have  made  all  my  ob- 
servations with  the  blind  down,  as  yon  see  it 

With  the  blind  down?  But  how  could  yon 
make  any  observations  with  the  blind  down?" 

"By  means  of  (he  shadows  of  the  occupants 
of  the  apartment,"  was  my  answer. 

"  Shadows  ?"  cried  Mr.  Pycroft,  obviously  in- 
credulous. "You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that 
you  could  make  out  what  was  going  on  in  that 
~  ~  ~  n  by  means  of  the  shadows  on  the  blind  ?" 

Something  of  what  goes  on,"  I  replied,  "  at 
any  rate.  Enough  to  interest  me  in  the  fortunea 
of  those  to  whom  the  room  belongs," 

"Well,  really  Mr.  B.!  If  I  bad  it  on  any 
other  testimony  than  your  own  I  shonld  hare 
thought  it  simply  impossible." 

"  Would  jou  like  to  look  for  voorsclf?"  I 
said.  "I  dare  say  something  will  take  place 
behind  the  blind  before  long,  which  will  give 
you  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  accuracy  of 
what  I  have  said." 

"  Well,  without  doubting  that  at  all,"  replied 
my  guest,  "I  really  think  I  should," 

lu.  Pycroft  was'  sitting  near  the  window,  but 
my  readmg-lamp  upon  the  table  made  the  room 
rather  too  light  lor  onr  observations.     So  I 


lowered  the  shade  over  it  as  well, 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Pjcroft,  "I  ace  nothing  at 
present  but  a  white  blind  with  a  li^t  behind  it." 

The  shadow  of  the  little  wite's  head  was 
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then  in  tbe  comer  hj  the  cnrtain,  and  the 
sliadoT  of  the  hand  rose  and  fell  aa  usual ;  but 
Mr.  Tjcrofi  W  not  tnob  a  practised  eye  as  I 
haid  for  detecting  such  matteie.  I  pointed  these 
oat  to  my  friend. 

"  I  da  Ge«  something  bobbing  np  and  iavn," 
he  said,  "naw  jou  'mention  it.  £ut  I  should 
nevei  hare  foiuid  it  out  without  joui  help. 
Slop!  there's  a  ehndov  now  coTcnsg  nearlj 
the  whole  bUnd.     Wliafa  that  ?" 

"I  luspcDt  that  it  is  the  ahadaw  of  tbe  sane 
person,"  was  my  answer.  "  She  will  pcobably 
go  n<Ri%r  the  windov  and  farther  from  tbeliglit 
presently,  and  then  you  will  eeo." 

In  a  mioute  or  two  the  shadow  appeared 
sgnjn,  and  this  time  not  so  large. 

"I  can  make  it  oat  now,"  said  mj  ftiend, 
"quite  easily;  it  la  the  shadow  of  a  womim. 
I  C!in  aee  tbe  line  of  the  waift  and  of  the  akirts 
of  llie  dteas." 

"  Can  yon  make  oat  the  face  at  all  F"  I  asked. 

"Oh  yea,"  answered  Mr.  P.  "It  ia  turned 
sidewBYs,  looking  to  tjie  left  there.  She's  gone 
now,"  he  added  in  a  moment. 

In  a  few  minutes  ber  shadow  was  thrown  again 
lunn  the  blind. 

"Wbafa  ahe  abont  now  ?"  asked  Ml.  Pjcroft. 

"  Nfiv,  you  abail  tell  me,"  I  answered. 

"  Well,  she  seems  to  have  some  small  object 
in  her  hand  which  she  is  shaking." 

"And  now  F"  I  asked  again. 

"I  can't  make  out,  her  elbow  soems  raised — 
both  hands  are  raised.  No,  I  can't  make  out 
at  all." 

"/  think  abe  ia  pouring  something  out," 

"  So  sbe  is,  no  doubt,"  answered  my  guest, 
who  was  evidently  becoming  much  interested. 
"  Stay,"  he  continued,  after  a  momcat's  pause, 
and  looking  at  me  quite  anxiously  as  be  spoke — 
"shaking,  pouring — 'to be  well  shaken  before 
taken' — why,  it  must  be  medicine." 

"  I  suspect  it  »  medicine,"  was  my  answer. 

"  la  there  some  one  ill,  thenF"  asked  Mr. 
Pyoroft. 

"  Yea,"  I  replied,  "her  huaband." 

"  And  did  the  shadow  tell  you  that,  too  t" 

"  Yes,  tbe  sliadow  of  ber  husband  used  to 
appear  on  tbe  blind  as  often  as  hers,  now  I 
never  see  it.  Exactly  coincident  with  tbe  dis- 
appearance of  the  husband's  ahodow  has  been 
tbe  arrival  of  another  shadow,  which  baa  been 
that  of  the  pariah  doctor." 

"And  pray,"  asked  Mr.  Pycrott  with  tbe  air 
of  one  whose  credulity  had  been  really  too  much 
tasked  at  lost,  "  mo^  I  aak  how  yon.  knew  it  to 
be  the  doctor's  shadow?" 

"  Boctor  Cordial  has  the  ronndest  back  you 
ever  saw  in  jour  life."  waa  my  answer. 

"  Well,  th;s  is  really  very  carious,"  cjacnlated 
the  oLl  copper-plate  printer,  who  was  now  evi- 
dently pow£nulIy  interested. 

Aa  we  continued  to  look,  tbe  light  was  sud- 
denly removed,  and  the  room  waa  left  in  dark. 

"  What  do  you  suppose  baa  happened  now  ?" 
inquired  my  companion. 


"  I  soppose,"  waa  my  answer,  "  that  sbe  kaa 
left  the  room  for  a  short  time.  We  shall  aee 
more  presently,  no  doubt/'  and  almost  as  I 
spoke  the  light  reappeared,  and  another  shadow 
waa  in  the  room  buides  that  of  the  little  vifa. 

"  Tlie  doctor?"  naked  Mr.  Pvcroft. 

"There,"  I  cried,  triumphantly,  "you  see  bow 
much  may  be  discovered  oy  shadows.  You  are 
expert  already." 

"Ha  im  St  round  back,  certunly,"  said  tbe 
old  copper-plate  priuter. 

The  round-backed  shadow  now  faded  off  softly 
in  the  direction  towards  which  the  profile  of  the 
little  wife  was  turned  so  often.  The  white  bUud 
remained  for  some  minutes  shadowless. 

"  I  suppose  he  ia  eiamining  his  patient  now," 
said  Mr.  Pyoroft ;  "  here  be  is  anin,"  he  added 
iu  another  minute.  The  doctor,  however,  stoctd 
so  near  the  light  this  time  and  so  completdy 
with  bis  back  towards  ua,  that  we  were  unable 
to  determine  what  he  was  doing.  This  was, 
naturally,  often  the  case  with  the  shadows. 
Much  as  one  was  able  to  make  out,  tbera  was, 
of  course,  infinitely  more,  an  eiplanatioa  of 
which  it  was  impossible  even  to  euess  at. 

In  a  short  time  tlie  round-backed  shadow  was 
joined  by  that  of  the  sick  man's  wife,  and  then 
the  two  stood  for  some  time  in  conversation ;  at 
least  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  so. 

"  Giving  ber  directions,  I  shouldn't  wonder, 
said  tlie  copper-plate  printer. 

"  Most  likely,"  I  answered. 

"  I  wonder  if  he's  i>ery  bod,"  said  my  com- 
panion.  After  this  there  wss  a  pauae.  Tbe 
two  shadows  continued  standing  bv  tbe  table. 
At  last,  wo  both  thought  that  the  doctor's 
shadow  appeared  to  give  something  to  tbe  shade 
of  the  engraver's  wife,  and  immediately  after,  tbe 
light  was  removed  as  it  had  been  before :  it  had 
been  probably  taken  oat  on  to  tbe  landing  in 
order  that  the  doctor  might  sec  liis  way  down 

"  And  so  they're  very  poor,"  said  iSx.  Fycrof^ 
as  if  talking  to  himself. 

"They  had  uothiug  but  what  tbe  husband 
could  earn,"  I  answered,  "  and  be  Is  wholly  in- 
capable of  working,  and  will  remain  so  prolubly 
for  weeks  to  come." 

The  liabt  had  now  reappeared  in  the  room. 
Tbe  shadow  of  the  little  wife  seemed  to  linger 
by  the  table  after  setting  it  down.  ,Her  figure 
was  motionless  for  a  coasiderable  time,  and  then 
we  noted  that  the  head  fell  forward,  and  that 
the  face  was  buried  in  tbe  hands  as  if  in  an 
agony  of  silent  grief. 

We  neither  of  us  spoke,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment I  dropped  the  curtain  of  my  own  window 
which  had  oefore  been  fusleued  buck,  for  I  felt 
that  this  waa  sorrow  with  which  a  spectator  had 
no  right  to  intermeddle. 

Soon  afterwards  my  old  friend  rose  to  go,  and 
we  spoke  not  another  word  on  tbe  matter.  Just 
before  I  retired  to  rest,  however,  I  looked  out 
ODCC  more.  The  shadow  of  tlie  little  wife's  head 
was  in  its  usual  place,  and  the  shadow  of  liet 
hand  rose  and  fell  as  usual    She  was  at  work 
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Tbo  nest  dt>j,  bj  mi  «arlj  post,  I  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Fjoroft.  He  Jiad  been  tbinking 
a  pett  ded,  he  (aid,  of  vbat  be  bkd  atta  tbo 
night  before,  and  enoloKd  a  little  monej,  wliich 
he  aalced  me  to  see  applied  to  tbe  benefit  of  tbe 
joiiDg  oonple  ia  wbose  fortunes  I  bad  interested 
mjseU.  He  ilao  begged  roe  from  time  to  time 
to  let  bim  have  tidiiiga  of  wbot  "  tbe  sbadovs" 
vere  about. 

I  haaded  tbe  moBBj  ov«r  to  Dr.  Cordial,  ask- 
inff  him  to  applj  it  aa  might  seem  best  to  liis 
juogment,  but  nmkina  no  mention  of  vbo  it 
came  from.  I  asked  nim  alio  to  let  me  Uave 
nsvs  as  frequently  as  possible  of  the  aonditioo 
of  bis  patient.  Theae  Itriuismitted  pretty  nearly 
as  often  aa  I  received  them  to  tbe  old  copper- 
plate printer. 

For  some  daja  there  waa  not  mnob  to  report, 
nor  did  tbe  shadovs  tell  me  anvthing  different 
from  what  tbe;  bad  before  revealed.  Tbe  poor 
engraver's  sbadoir  was  still  wanting,  and  that  of 
his  little  irife  was  either  (tatiouarj  in  tbe  comer, 
when  she  did  what  abe  could  to  earn  a  little 
money  with  her  needle,  or  else  was  seen  flitting 
aboat  tbe  room  ia  attendance  on  her  aiok  bus- 
band.  At  length  there  come  a  time  when  the 
fever  reaclied  its  crisis,  and  when  it  waa  oicai, 
according  to  tbe  doctor's  report,  tbattbesufieicr 
must  aiuK  under  it  or  recover.  To  make  my 
atorj  OS  short  a»  possible,.  I  will  not  dwell  on 
the  details  of  this  period  of  suspense.  Ttie 
one  gnalit;  of  youth,  possessed  by  tlie  patient, 
enabled  his  constitution  to  rally,  and  atLcr  tliis 
crisis  in  his  disorder  he  began  to  mend. 

And  now  a  long  convalcsence  followed,  and  a 
time  arrived  wiien  one  eveniag  tiie  shadow  uf  a 
wasted  Ggore  moved  slowly  past  tbe  light,  and  I 
eould  guesa  as  I  watched  it,  and  observed  that 
it  was  acoompaiiied  by  the  well-known  shadoir 
of  the  Uttle  wife,  tliat  tbe  sick  man  was  moving 
from  bis  bed  to  a  chair  by  the  Grc. 

Of  course  I  made  this  advance  known  to  my 
friend,  tbe  copper-plate  printer,  and  kept  bim 
well  acquainted  with  all  tbe  particniars  of  the 
gradual  improvement  in  our  invalid's  health, 
even  to  the  period  when  it  wos  so  far  re- 
establialied  that  he  was  able  at  last  to  ait  up 
for  a  certain  number  of  bows  every  day  at  his 
cncraving  table,  and  work  once  more  for  bis 
wife's  support. 

"The^  are  very  gratefn],"  I  said,  when  1 
made  tins  announcement  to  my  old  acquaintance, 
"  to  the  unknovn  friend  who  bas'  assisted  tliem 
from  time  to  time  throughout  their  trouble." 

"Oh  no,  nonsense,  nonsense ^  it's  nothing, 
notbiiw  at  all— nothing  at  all,"  ejaculated  tbe 
old  feUow,  trying  to  get  away  from  the  subject. 

"  And  they  ore  very  anxious,"  I  contmued,  re- 
Bolutelr, "  to  tbank  him  personally,  if  he  would  but 
reveal  Hmself  and  give  them  tbe  opportunity." 

"  No,  no,  not  for  the  world,"  was  the  answer ; 
"oh  dear  no,  imposaible.  Here,  here's  a  little 
trifle  extra  juat  to  set  Ibem  going  you.  know, 
becauae  he  mustn't  work  too  much  at  Qist." 

"Aud  you  won't  let  them  ace  you?"   I  asked 
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No,  no,  uo,  on  uo  account,"  said  Liio  old 


boy.  "  I'll  tell  you  what,  tbou^"  he  continued 
in  a  moment,  "  I  should  like  to  see  /i«»— see 
them  as  I  did  before — tbe  shadovra  yoa  luiow," 
he  added.  "I'll  oome  and  have  a  j^iasi  of 
brandy-aad-water  with  you  aome  evenmg,  and 
have  a  look  at  the  shadows  again." 

I  was  obliged  to  be  satisDed  with  this,  and 
making  an  engaaement  with  my  old  friend  for 
an  early  day,  X  left  bim,  and  went  bono. 

The  evening  oame,  and  with  it  an  unusual 
amount  of  stu  and  bustle  in  the  quiet' room 
opposite.  The  Sgurs  of  the  Uttle  wife  wae 
continually  flitting  bookwords  and  forwards  in 
front  of  the  light,  aa  if  she  were  onjnged 
in  smartening  up  tho  poor  apartment.  Uaug- 
ing  in  the  very  middle  of  tbe  window,  end 
BO  cloM  to  the  thin  white  blind  that  I  could 
see  it  diatiikCtly,  there  waa  a  birdcaee  with 
a  bird  in  it ;  and  it  waa  owbe  to  Uie  pre- 
sence of  this  object  tluit  I  bad  been  chiefly 
able  to  form  some  idea  of  what  my  two  friends 
opposite  were  like.  Whca  cither  of  them  ap- 
proached the  birdoago,  as  would  sometimes 
liappen.  to  give  a  chirp  of  encouraKeoient  to  its 
ocoupant,  I  could  soe  the  profile  (^  the  person 
who  did  so,  as  distinctly  as  one  uaed  to  trace 
tbe  silhouettes  of  tbe  old  black  portraits  which 
itinerant  attists  were  wont  to  out  out  at  fairs. 
Except  at  such  times  as  thisj  when  tbe  engraver 
□r  his  wife  stood  tbua  near  the  window  and  far 
from  tlie  light,  I  could  distinguish  litlbj  but 
a  abapelesB  muss ;  and  when  either  of  them  ap* 
preached  tbe  candle  nearly,  titeir  shadows  be- 
came so  gigantic  that  the  whole  spaM  of  the 
window — an  unusually  large  one — waa  com- 
pletely darkened,  even  by  one  Gffure.  I  must 
repeat  what  I  have  swd  before,  that  the  oppor- 
tunities were  very  rare  whcu  I  could  moke  out 
what  tbe  shadows  were  about,  and  that  in  all 
coses  in  which  I  could  dcteot  such  processes  of 
mixing  drinks,  pouring  out  of  medicines,  undtbe 
like,  it  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  neces- 
sary objeot  coniiccted  with  the  proceeding  waa 
placed  on  some  article  of  furniture  which  stood 
in  or  near  the  window. 

Punctual  to  tbe  appointed  time,  my  old  friend, 
the  coppor-plate  printer,  made  his  appearance, 
and  Ins  first  question  after  the  usual  greeting 
had  becu  ezclionged,  was; 

"  Well — how  are  the  shadows  ?" 

I  placed  his  chair  in  the  old  poaiiion,  and  we 
both  sat  down. 

Tlie  bustle  and  movement  to  which  I  have 
adverted  aa  going  on  in  tbe  room  opposite,  were 
atill  noticeable,  and  1  bad  little  doubt  that  tbe 
apartmeut  was  being  "  cleaned  up ;"  an  impres- 
sion to  which  additional  force  was  soon  given 
by  the  dawning  on  the  scene  of  a  thin,  straight 
shadow,  which  X  took  to  be  a  broomstick,  and 
wliich  was  now  brought  into  astlvc  service. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  at  the 
moment  of  a  certain  pause  in  the  career  of  the 
broom,  the  figure  of  tbe  poor  engraver  waa 
thrown  with  Krcatdistinotnessontbcbiiud.  He 
liad  come  to  tue  window  to  stick  some  object, 
probably  a  piece  ot  groundsel,  between  the  wire* 
of  the  birdcage. 
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When  thia  happened,  I  noticed  a  great  chawe 
come  o*er  the  coantenance  of  my  ^eat.  He 
raised  himsnlf  in  his  chair,  and  looking  es0«rlf 
forward,  said,  in  quite  a  strange  tone  oT  voice : 

"Wh&tdidjou  laj  ires  the  name  of  these 
people?" 

"Adams,    was  my  answer. 

"Adams— ^OQ  are  quite  sure?" 

"  Quite,"  1  replied.  Bj  this  time  the  shadow 
had  Taniahed  again,  bat  I  remarlted  that  for 
a  considerable  time  Mr.  Pjcroft  aeemed  ab- 
sent and  ancomfortable,  and  we  liad  talked  of 
many  matters  foreigTi  to  the  subject  I  had  at 
heart,  before  he  again  rctomed  to  the  shadows. 

"  They  seem  quiet  enough  now,"  said  Mr. 
Pjcroft  at  last. 

"  I  dare  aaj,"  I  answered,  "  that  the  cleaning 
of  the  room  is  over,  and  that  they  haTe  sat 
down  to  a  bit  of  supper." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  asked  the  old  copper- 
plate printer. 

"  I  dare  say  they  have  some  little  Iniarj, 
fanushed  by  your  liDeraltly." 

"  Do  yon  really  think  so  ?"  said  the  old  boy, 
whohadaBceat ideaof eonifort.  "Whatdojou 
think  they  re  got  ?  I  wish  the  shadows  would 
show  OS  that  r 

I  darted  at  once  at  the  opening  which  I  saw 

"  The  shadows  will  not  show  it,"  I  said  j 
"  but  why  not  go  across  and  see  it  in  substance  F 
It  wonld  make  their  supper  all  the  sweeter  to 
them,  I  am  sure." 

Tbe  old  gentleman  had  iust  finished  a  tumbler 
of  hot  grog.  He  was  in  nigh  good  hamonr,  and 
as  I  finished  speaking  his  eyes  began  to  twinkle, 
and  a  latent  smile  acveloped  itself  about  the 
comers  of  his  mouth. 

"  It  wouldn't  be  bad  fun,  would  it  ?*'  ho  said. 

I  wanted  nothing  more,  and  in  another  mi- 
nute I  bad  him  on  his  legs,  and  we  were  on  our 
way  to  No.  4. 

A  little  girt  was  on  the  door-step  with  a  pot 
of  beer  in  her  band,  and  we  had  no  sooner 
stopped  before  tlie  house  than  she  made  known 
a  want  iacidental  to  the  lives  of  maidens  who 
stand  only  three  feet  two  inches  in  their  stock' 
ings: 

"  Please,  sir,  will  yon  ring  the  second  bell 
from  the  tapT' 

"Second  floor?"  I  said,  as  I  complied; 
"that's  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  live,  isn't 
it?" 

"  Tes,  sir,  and  he's  mv  father,"  said  the 
young  lady,  who  evidently  looked  upon  the 
coupk  alluded  to  as  one  flesh.  I  thought  it 
odd  I  had  never  seen  this  child's  shadow  on  the 
blind. 

"Well,  I  want  to  tee  him,  then,"  I  replied, 
'    "  and  so  does  this  gentleman." 

"  Oh,  but  yoD  can't,  tbough,"  said  the  little 
girl,  who,  by  the  way,  appeared  to  be  a  pre- 
cocious shrew— "for  father's  at  supper,  and 
them's  a  fowl,  and  hther's  been  ill,  and  yon 
can't  distnrb  him  just  as  he's  a  little  better — so 
that  Tou  can't." 

"  You  just  hold  your  tongue,  naas,  wiU  yon  ?" 


sudavoiceat  this jonclare, "and  let  me  talk 
to  the  gentleman." 

I  looked  up  and  saw  Uiat  the  door  had  been 
opened  by  a  toll  gaunt-looking  woman,  with  a 

large  nose. 

"  Who  did  you  please  to  wont,  sir  f"  she  asked 
in  a  whining  tone,  which  I  disliked  very  much. 

I  told  her  briefly  who  we  were,  and  the  object 
of  our  visit. 

"Oh,  what  a  joyful  surprise !"  said  the  gannt 
woman,  whining  as  before  in  a  manner  infinitely 
offensive  to  me.  "Get  along  up-stairs,  Liny, 
she  continued,  addressing  the  child,  "and  tell 
vour  father  that  the  kind  ^ntleman  as  assisted 
nim  in  his  illness  is  coming  to  see  him  i  I'm 
his  wife,   kind  gentlemen" — (l/iia  the  shadow 


and — take  care  of  the  stairs,  kina  gentlemen— 
and  this  is  the  room,  gentlemen;  and  here's  a 

Cful  surprise,  James ;  the  gentlemen  that's 
n  so  kind  all  the  time  you  ve  been  ill ;  and 
be  pleased  to  take  a  seat,  gentlemen,  and  honoor 
our  poor  room  by  sitting  down  in  it." 

I  was  thimiierstnick.  A  little  common-)ook> 
ing  man  was  silting  at  the  table  on  which  » 
smoking  fowl,  a  bit  of  bacon,  and  some  potatoes 
hbd  been  placed.  He  bore  the  evident  marks  of 
recent  illness,  and  rose  with  some  eSbrt  at  our 
entry.  He  resumed  liis  seat,  however,  as  I  and 
my  companion  sat  down.  I  took  a  chair,  as  I 
should  have  taken  anything  that  was  offered  me 
in  sheer  surprise  and  beinldermeut.  I  looked 
once  more  at  the  man's  wife.  What,  was  that 
the  substance  of  the  neat  little  shadow  which  I 
knew  so  well — that  great  gaunt  sloping  crea- 
ture ?  Were  shadows  so  deceptive  as  this  ? 
Would  anvbody  tell  me  that  my  opposite  neigfa- 
bonr  coula  have  had  such  a  nose  as  I  now  saw, 
and  that  it  would  not  have  stood  out  in  bold 
relief  and  left  its  mark  upon  my  memory  every 
time  she  approached  the  window  ? 

The  hosiiaQd,  too.  That  was  not  my  poot 
engraver.  He  was  an  inoffensive  man  enongh, 
OS  he  sat  there  full  of  clumsy  expressions  of 
gratitude  to  my  companion  for  the  assistance 
accorded  to  him  during  his  recent  attack  of 
fever.  He  was  a  harmless  little  man,  no  doabt. 
Not  quite  sneli  a  heavy  blow  as  his  wife ;  but 
still,  lie  woa  not  my  engraver. 

All  this  time,  even  while  her  husband  was 
speaking,  the  gaunt  woman  kept  up  on  under- 
current of  gratitude  of  the  slimiest  description, 
to  which  toe  old  gentleman  answered  not  a 
word,  for  he  seemed  as  little  prepared  for  the 
real  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  by  what  he  had  seen 
of  their  shadows  as  I  was.  In  short,  beyond  a 
few  words  of  inquiry  as  to  the  state  of  the  in- 
valid's health,  which  I  bad  managed  to  utter  oa 
first  coming  into  the  room,  we  bad  neither  of  ut 
spoken  a  word. 

Suddenly  tbe  tremendous  idea  entered  my 
mind  that  there  must  be  some  mistake.  I  bad 
been  staring  some  time  at  the  little  girl  whom 
we  originally  met  on  the  door-atep,  and  who, 
to  do  her  justice,  returned  the  comptiment  wilJi 
interest,  when  it  struck  me  that  her  bead  came 
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OonsequentlT,  it  ma  »  most  extraordinar;  tMng 
thkt  tt3  shuo«  had  never  oaaght  m;  ittention. 
Hj  efu  hiTinffinthe  cooise  of  this  compamon 
of  the  Tonng  lady  with  the  wmdow-giJl  been 
directed  toward*  this  last  part  of  the  room,  I 
next  obseired  that  there  wia  no  birdc^e  hav- 
ing in  the  windov. 

"  Hnlloa !"  I  ejucnlated,  "  joa've  taken  down 
the  birdofne." 

"  Birdou^  ur  F"  whined  the  i^unt  woman, 
deferential^. 

"  We  ain't  vot  no  birdcage,"  bnnt  ont  the 
amall  child  of  the  door-step,  "  nor  DOTBt  haTen't 
had  none — nor  jet  no  bird  neither." 

"  Wiil  ;oQ  hold  jonr  tongue,  miss  ?"  inter' 
posed  hei  mother. 

There  was  an  awkward  paose.  I  looked  again 
about  the  room,  I  looked  at  the  woman,  I  lo^ed 
at  her  husband — he  had  no  beard,  I  now  ob- 
served. I  had,  howoTer,  presence  of  mind  enough 
not  to  ask  Bft«r  that  missing  appendage  as  I  had 
done  after  the  birdcage.  Idetcraiined  to  make 
assurance  donblj  snre,  and  walking  towards  the 
window  and  pnllin^  aside  the  blind,  obserred,  as 
an  excuse  for  looking  ont : 

"  I  am  afraid  jon  must  bs  a  good  deal  choked 
up  at  the  back  with  honsea.  Isn't  that  rather 
unwholesome  ?" 

A.  voluble  answer  on  the  anbiect  of  confined 
lodgings,  their  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
followed,  but  I  did  not  near  it.  I  was  looking 
for  mv  own  window  in  the  house  opposite.  I 
hadlen  the  lamp  alight  and  the  blind  half  drawn 
np.  The  window  DBfore  me,  exactly  in  front 
01  that  which  I  was  looking  from,  was  fastened 
up  and  seonred  with  shutters.  Stretching  mj 
neck,  and  glancing  in  a  slanting  direction  towaras 


the  blind  was  half  lowered. 

"  Your  sapper  is  getting  cold,"  I  said,  coming 
back  to  the  table,  and  exchanging  a  glance  ol' 
meaning  with  my  companion ;  "  my  friend  and  I 
only  wished  to  come  in  and  see  how  you  were 
enjoying  youraeltea,  and  so  now  we  will  leave 
yOD  to  do  better  jnatice  to  the  fowl  than  you 
could  if  we  remained  here." 

So  saying,  and  resisting  all  entreaties  to  stay 
and  take  a  share  of  the  good  things,  I  made  for 
the  door,  and  was  soon  on  the  staircase,  fol- 
lowed closely  b;r  ^-  Pycroft,  who,  speechless  as 
long  as  we  remained  in  the  room,  did  nothing  now 
bat  repeat,  "  Wrong  people,  eh  ? — been  feeding 
the  wrong  people,  uaven  t  wef"  in  a  loud  and 
perfectly  audible  whisper.  The  gaunt  woman 
was,  however,  too  loquacious  herself  to  hear 
what  wa*  said,  and  daring  the  time  that  sbe 
lighted  OS  down  the  stairs,  never  ceased  whining 
ont  her  gntttnde  for  a  ungle  moment. 

When  we  got  into  tbe  street  I  turned  round 
and  looked  my  oompAni<»i  in  the  face. 

"It  is  some  oomlort,  at  anj^rale,"  I  said,  "to 
think  ttat  you  have  been  «Mi«tin[if  people  who 
were  really  in  need  of  help,  but  it  is  evident 
that  every  penny  of  yonr  bounty  has  gone  to  tlie 
family  wo  have  jusilert," 


"  And  how  do  yon  account  for  the  mistake  f* 
asked  my  old  friend. 

"I  can  only  coudnde,"  was  my  answer,  "that 
by  a  curious  coincidence  there  have  been  two 
second-floor  lodgers  ill  in  two  bonses  next  door 
to  each  other ;  that  after  my  seeing  Dr.  Cordial 
at  the  window  opposite  to  mine,  he  had  gone 
from  the  one  house  to  the  other ;  that  he  had 
had  time  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  the  invalid  we 
have  just  lefti  and  that  then  I  had  met  him 
coming  away,  as  I  thought,  from  attending  on 
our  poor  shadows,  bat  in  reality  from  the  de- 
serving personage  whose  supper  has  been  sup- 
plied By  yonr  benevolence." 

"And  the  shadows?"  gasped  Ur.  I^croCt, 
utterly  aghast. 

"  Have,  through  mj  nnlbrtunate  mistake,  not 
received  a  single  shilling,"  was  my  answer. 

Mr.  Pycroft  stared  at  me  for  some  time  in 
petrified  amazement. 

"  We  can  never  leave  tbe  thing  like  this,"  he 
said,  at  last.  "  Do  you  think  you  conid  be  sure 
□f  the  house  Hit  time  ?" 

"  I  can  understand  yonr  feeling  some  mistmst 
about  it,"  I  said,  "  but  I  own  that  I  feel  none 
myself.  TAi*  is  the  house  beyond  a  doubt."  I 
looked  np  as  I  spoke  at  No.  6. 

"  Then  let's  bring  the  matter  to  a  conclusion 
at  once,"  said  the  old  copper-plate  printer, 
alouttv ;  and  with  that  we  actually  rang  at  the 
aeeona  bell  handle  on  the  left  baud  door-post. 

After  the  proper  amount  of  delay  the  door 
was  opened  by  a  slatternly  woman. 

"  Second-floor  back  F"  said  I,  in  a  mellifluous 

"Fron^"  replied  tbe  slatternly  woman.  In 
rather  an  injured  tone;  "yon  should  have  rung 
the  bell  on  the  right  door-post," 

I  begged  pariTon  with  all  humility,  and  the 
slattenuy  woman  relented  a  little. 

"The  two-pair-back's  at  borne,  I  know,"  sbe 
said,  "and  if  you're  coming  np  1  may  as  well 
light  yon." 

We  availed  ourselves  of  this  offer,  and,  in  a 
few  seconds,  we  were  on  the  seoond-Soor  land- 
ing. The  slatternly  woman  pointed  ont  the 
door  at  which  we  were  to  knock,  and  opening 
her  own,  and  letting  out  in  so  doing  a  blast  of 
onions  that  abnost  made  my  eyes  water,  she  dis- 
appeared into  the  refreshing  vapour,  and  shut 
herself  in  with  it. 

My  curiosity  was  now  powerfully  piqued,  and 
I  felt  as  if  some  ereat  stake  hinged  upon  the 
opening  of  the  aooi  at  which  wo  stood  and 
lutockecl. 

A  clear,  cheerful  voice  called  to  us  to  enter, 
and  in  another  moment  wa  stood  inside  the 
room. 

Two  people,  s  mu  and  a  wooiaa,  occupied  the 
apartment.  One  of  them,  the  man,  was  at  first 
hidden  from  view,  but  in  tiie  other,  as  she  rose 
upon  our  entrance,  I  recognised  at  once  the 
shadow  with  which  I  was  so  familiar. 

The  room  was  a  great  contrast  to  that  which 
we  h^  just  left,  which  waa  toler^ly  well  pro- 
vided with  furniture.  This  room  waa  utterly 
buc^hwkingaaif  all  Anilable  object*  had  been 
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lemored,  u  prolwblj  they  had,  to  be  tumad  into 
money.  A  mattreas  Bed  eome  bedding  were  on 
the  fioor  at  one  end  of  the  room.  Tlie  table,  and 
h  couple  of  old  ohsira,  were  tbe  onl;  articles  of 


meal  wliich  the  two  had  endently  joat  been 
cooking— a  vetr  little  scrap  of  bacon  and  aooie 
boiled  rioe.  The  birdcage  «aa  hanging  in  tUe 
window,  if  I  had  wanted  an;  oon&rmation  of  mj 
oonTiation  that  I  had  found  mj  ahadows  at 
last. 

Of  eonr^  all  these  thiii^  were  taken  in  br 
me  at  a  single  glance,  it  being  necBSaii?  that  1 
shoold  at  onoe  account  for  m;  visit  and  that  of 
my  friend.  I  had  begun  to  do  so  in  a  few  iinrried 
words,  when  m  jr  att^tion  was  suddenly  arrested 
by  an  exclamation  from  iSi.  Fyoroft,  who  had 
foUowed  me.  Tbe  seoond  occupant  of  the  room, 
whom  we  bad  at  first  seen  bat  imperfectly,  had 
now  risen  to  bis  feet,  and  stood  with  the  light 
{dU  upon  him,  straining  his  eye*  into  the  shade 
where  my  companion  stood  behind  roe.  I  turned 
hflstilr  round,  and  mot  the  stem  gwe  of  my  oLi 

"  If  this  is  a  trick,  Mr.  Broadhead."  he  said, 
speaking  very  thick,  and  with  choking  utterance, 
"I  oui  tell  you  that  it  does  yon  litt^  credit." 

"  What  do  joa  meanF"  I  asked,  in  utter  be- 
wilderment. 

"  I  mean  that  if  this  has  all  been  ft  planned 
thing  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
me  and  my  son——" 

"  Your  son  F"  I  gasped. 


He  tnmedashesf 
I  was  befordiam 

"Stay,  Mr.  Pyoroft!"  I  cried.  "If  j^ou 
clioose  to  retain  thia  feeling  of  ammosity,  which 
so  ill  becomes  yon,  yon  must,  but  you  shall  not 
go  away  with  a  false  impression  of  this  b""— 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned  in  it.  I  swear  t 
that  your  sustuciona  of  me  are  false,  that 
we  came  lo  this  room  I  had  no  more  idea  of  who 
were  its  occupants  than  you  had,  and  that  I 
nerer  knew  your  son  was  liting  in  tiiis  abject 
misery ;  though,  if  I  had,  I  would  eertamly 
have  done  my  oest  to  rouse  you  to  a  feeling  of 

what,  noder  such  circumstances,  JOU  owe  ' 

who  bears  your  naom." 

Mr.  Pycroft  had  glanced  onoe  searohingly 
towards  me  when  I  denied  bis  imputaticm  of 
having  been  concerned  in  a  plot  to  trick  him 
into  a  reconciliation,  and  now  bis  eyes  were 
directed  towards  the  plaoe  where  his  son  stood 
before  him. 

He  waa  a  fine  maaly-toc^ing  fellow, 

stood  thora  heading  his  wile's  hand  in  his,  and 

ilh  the       "  ■ 

showing      _  .  .  .  _ , 

not  help  feding  that  snrcly  this  picture  must 
oomplete  the  work  which  tlie  ahaidu 
well  b«^un. 

"Look  at  them  I"  I  said— "look  at  thia 
nwD— look  at  that  nuall    Can  yoit  *ee  su«h 


wretchedness  and  not  be  moved  f  If  yonr  son 
has  displeased  yon,  ha«  he  not  suffered  F  If  be 
has  disobeyed,  he  has  paid  the  penalty." 

I  looked  in  my  oompanion's  ftute,  aod  I 
thonf^t  that  I  saw  some  sliadow  of  componotlos 
— kmg  there. 

■  Do  not,"  I  said,  "  let  the  sympathy  whiih 
you  bestowed  upon  the  slisdows  oe  wantingfnr 
the  realities  which  cast  them." 

The  little  wife  at  this  moment  left  her  hus- 
band's side,  and,  advanoing  to  where  we  stood, 
laid  her  hand  timidly  oa  that  of  my  old  friend. 
I  looked  at  him  onoe  more,  and  then,  beckoning 
tbe  poor  engraver  to  his  father's  side,  I  passed 
quietly  from  the  room,  where  I  felt  that  my 
prcMince  was  no  longer  needed. 

Abont  an  hour  afterwvrdt  I  was  aittinff  dis- 
consolately in  mj  room,  reflecting  on  the  londi- 
ness  of  my  own  position,  and  taUier  envying 
my  opposite  neigBbDon,  when  I  heard  my  own 
name  shoDted  in  a  eheery  voice  from  without. 

I  looked  in  the  old  direction,  and  saw  my 
friend  Ur.  Pycroft  itaiiding  ftt  bit  Mil's  open 
window. 

"  We  want  yon  to  come  over,"  said  the  old 
^ntleman,  "  and  spend  what  ia  left  of  the  even- 
ing with  ns." 

1  assented  gladly,  and  was  just  drawing  in 
my  head,  when  I  heard  myself  called  onoe  more 
byname. 

"  And  I  say,"  said  Mr.  Pycroft,  in  a  atage 
whisper,  "  as  we  are  rather  short  of  liquor  bcre^ 

«erbap3  ^on  wouldn't  mind  bringing  a  bottle  m 
randy  in  yonr  pocket  {  and  if  you  happen  to 
have  snoli  a  thing  as  a  lemon- — ■" 

In  a  few  minutes  I  was  sUtin^  one  of  a  com- 
fortable partv  in  the  roam  opposite. 

"  Do  yon  know  what  ia  one  of  the  £rst  thiun 
we  intend  to  do  now,"  siud  the  little  win, 
smiling  as  she  looked  at  me. 

"I  have  not  the  least  idea,"  waa  my  answer. 

"  Why,  we  are  going  to  nail  up  the  thickest 
curtain  we  can  get,  in  order  to  prevent  onrtmpo- 
site  neighbonr  from  seeing  wnat  we  are  abont 


riOKHia  up  tiaublb  oomukt. 
WaiLB  the  artist  was  atiU  engaf[ed  ia  feUing 
his  slorv,  another  visitor  had  come  u  at  the  nto^ 
and  had  politely  remained  in  the  backgfonna,  m 
as  nottomt«tntptU>eprooeedings.  WhnthMtorr 
was  over,  be  eame  (biward,  and  ]H«setitsd  kinseu 
(in  exoellent  Sn^iah)  a*  a  Frenchman  <m  a  visit 
to  this  country.  In  the  course  of  an  eventfiil 
life,  opportunrties  had  occurred  to  bin  of  lears- 
ing  onr  language,  on  the  Coniinent,  and  neoee- 
si^  had  obliged  hin  to  turn  them  to  good  ao- 
count.  Many  yean  bad  pasaed,  linee  that  tuaa^ 
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tnd  had  allowed  him  no  earlier  chance  of  vigLtiDg 
EQ^and  than  the  chance  of  vhich  he  had  now 
availed  himself.  He  was  staying  with  eome 
friends  in  the  neighboorhood — the  Hermit  llad 
been  mentioned  t«  him — and  here  he  was,  on 
the  ground  of  Hiomas  'Hddler,  to  deposit  his 
homa^  at  the  feet  of  that  ilinstrions  landed 
propnetot. 

Waa  the  French  visitor  snrptised  f  Not  the 
least  in  the  world.  His  face  showed  deep  marts 
of  former  care  and  tronble — periiBps  he  was  past 
feelmg  snrprissd  at  anything?  Bj  no  means. 
If  he  bad  seen  Hr.  Mopes  on  French  groand, 
he  wonld  have  been  petrified  on  the  spot.  But 
Mr,  Mopes  on  Urigbsh  ground  was  ontj  a  new 
dcTclopenent  of  the  dismal  national  character. 
Given  British  spleen,  as  the  cause — followed 
British  suicide,  as  the  effect.  Quick  suicide  (of 
whioh  the  works  of  his  literar;  countrymen  had 
already  itJbrmed  him)  by  throwing  vouraelf  into 
the  water.  Slow  snicide  (of  whicb  uis  own  eyes 
BOW  informed  him)  by  burying  yourself  among 
soot  and  cinders,  in  a  barred  kitobcn.  Carious 
either  way — but  nothing  to  surprise  a  well-read 
FreDchmau. 

Iiesving  onr  national  character  to  assert  itself 
to  better  advantage,  when  time  had  given  this 
gentleman  better  opportunities  of  studying  it, 
Mr.  TravelleT  politely  requested  him  to  follow 
the  relation  of  the  artbt's  experience  with  an 
experience  of  his  own.  After  a  moment's  grave 
consideration,  the  Frenchman  said  that  iiis  early 


life  h 


been  marked  by  perils  and  sufferings 
ordinary  kind.    He  nad  no  objecUon  to 


relate  one  of  his  adventures— hot  he 
his  audience  beforehand  that  they  must  expect 
to  be  a  little  startled ;  and  he  be?^  that  they 
would  suspend  their  opinions  of  hnnaelf  and  hia 
conduct,  until  they  had  beard  him  to  the  end. 
After  those  prefatory  words,  he  began  as  fol- 

bwB: 

I  AM  a  Frenohman  by  birth,  and  my  name  is 
Francois  Thierry.  Ineednot  weary  yon  with 
mv  earlv  history.    Bnough,  that  I  committed  a 

gmticiu  offence — that  I  was  sent  to  the  galleys 
r  it— that  I  am  an  etile  for  it  to  this  day. 
The  brand  was  not  abolished  in  my  time.  lE  I 
ohoe^  I  oould  show  yon  the  itaj  lettera  on  my 
shoolder. 

I  was  arrested,  tried,  and  seatehced,  in  Paris. 
I  VeUt  out  of  the  ooort  with  my  condemnation 
ringing  in  my  ears.  The  mmbling  wheels  of  the 
prison-van  repeated  it  all  the  way  from  Paris  to 
Bii^re  that  evening,  and  all  ttie  next  day,  and 
the  Beit,  and  the  next,  along  the  Weaiy  road 
from  Bicetre  to  Toulon.  When  I  look  back 
upon  that  time,  I  think  I  must  have  been  stnpi- 
fied  by  the  nnexpected  severity  of  my  sentence ; 
for  I  remember  nothing  of  the  Journey,  nor  of 
the  places  where  we  stopped — nothing  but  the 
eternal  repetition  of  "  travaui  forces — travani 
forcfis — trayanl  forc^  k  perp^tuit^,"  over  and 
over,  and  over  again.  Late  m  the  afternoon  of 
the  third  dayt  the  van  stopped,  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  I  waa  conducted  across  a 
■tone  yaid,  thrmigh  a  stfOie  eorridor,  into  a  huge 


stone  haU,  dimly  lighted  from  above.  Here  I  was 
interrc^ted  by  a  military  superintendent,  and 
entered  by  name  in  a  pouderooa  ledger  bound 
and  clasped  with  iron,  like  a  book  in  fetters. 

"  Number  Two  Hondred  and  Seven,"  said  the 
superintendent.    "  Green." 

They  took  me  into  an  adjoining  room,  searched, 
stripped,  and  plunged  me  into  a  cold  bath. 
When  I  came  oat  of  the  bath,  I  pat  on  the 
livery  of  the  galleys—a  coarse  canvas  shirt, 
trousers  of  tawny  serge,  a  red  serge  blouse,  and 
heavy  shoes  damped  with  iron.  Last  of  all,  a 
green  woollen  cap.  On  each  leg  of  the  trousers, 
and  on  the  breast  and  back  of  the  blouse,  were 
printed  tho  fatal  letters  "T.  F."  On  a  brasia 
label  iu  the  front  of  the  cap,  were  engraved  tho 
figures  "207."  From  that  moment  I  lost  my 
individuality.  I  was  no  longer  Francois  Thierry. 
I  was  Number  Two  Hundred  and  Seven.  The 
superintendent  stood  by  and  looked  on. 

"  Gome,  be  quick,"  said  he,  twirling  his  long 
moustache  between  his  tlmnib  and  foreSnger, 
"It  grows  late,  and  yon  most  be  married  before 

"  Married !"  I  repeated. 

The  superintendent  langbed,  and  lighted  a 
cigar,  and  his  laugh  was  echoed  by  the  guards 
and  jailers. 

Down  another  stone  corridor,  across  another 
yard,  into  another  gloomy  holL  the  very  counter, 
part  of  the  last,  but  filled  witn  squs^d  figores, 
noisy  with  the  clank  of  fettere,  and  pierced  at 
each  end  with  a  circular  opening,  through  which 
a  cannon's  mouth  showed  grim^. 

"  Bring  Number  Two  Hundied  anj  Six,"  said 
the  supcnnteodent,  "  and  call  the  priest." 

Number  Two  Hundred  aud  Six  came  from  a 
farther  corner  of  the  hall,  dragging  a  heavy 
chain,  and  along  with  him  a  blausmith,  bare- 
anned  and  leather-aproned. 

"Lie  down,"  aaii the  blacksmith,  with  an  in- 
sulting spurn  of  the  foot, 

I  lay  down.  A  heavy  iron  ring  attached  to  a 
chain  of  eighteen  links  was  then  fitted  to  my 
ankle,  and  riveted  with  a  single  stroke  of  the 
hammer.  A  second  ring  next  received  the  dis- 
engaged ends  of  my  companion's  chuu  and  mine, 
and  waa  secured  in  the  same  manner.  The  echo 
of  each  blow  resounded  through  the  vaulted  roof 
like  a  hollow  laugh. 

"  Good,"  said  the  enperintendent,  drawing  a 
small  red  book  from  his  pocket.  "Nnmber 
Two  Handred  and  Beven,  attend  to  the  prison 
code.  If  you  attempt  to  escape  without  suc- 
ceeding, you  will  be  bastinadoed.  If  yon  suc' 
ceed  in  gettinir  beyond  the  port,  and  are  then 
taken,  you  wiB  receive  three  years  of  dOuiie- 
chaining.  As  soonosyouare  missed,  three caa: 
non  shots  will  be  fiitd,  and  alarm  B^  will  ba 
hoisted  on  every  bastion.  Signals  wiu  be  tele- 
graphed to  the  maritime  guards,  and  to  the 
police  of  the  ten  neighbouring  districts.  A  price 
will  be  set  upon  your  head.  Placards  wilt  be 
posted  upon  the  gatca  of  Toulon,  and  sent  to 
every  town  throughout  the  empire.  It  will  ba 
lawful  to  Grc  Dpon  you,  if  you  cannot  be  wjp- 
tured  alive." 
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Having  read  this  with  erim  complsoencj,  the 
superintendent  resumed  uis  ci^,  replaced  the 
book  in  hia  pocket,  and  wilkea  awar. 

All  waa  over  now — all  the  incredulous  wonder, 
the  dreamir  dulness,  the  smoalderin^  hope,  o[ 
the  past  three  dajs.  I  was  a  felon,  and  (suverj 
in  slaverj !)  chained  to  a  rellow-fclon.  I  looked 
up,  and  fonnd  his  ejes  upon  me.  He  was  a 
swart  heavj-lirowed  sullen-jawed  man  of  about 
(ortj ;  not  much  taller  than  nijself,  but  of  im- 
menselp  powerful  build, 

"  So,"  said  he,  "  jou're  for  life,  are  you  F  So 
iml." 

"  How  do  jou  know  I  am  for  life  F"  I  asked, 

"  By  that."  And  lie  touched  mj  cap  rouRhlv 
wilkthehackof  hishand.  "Green,  for  life.  Ilea, 
Tor  a  term  of  years.    Wliat  are  you  in  for  ?" 

"  I  conspired  a^ainat  the  goremment." 

He  shro^ed  his  shoulders  contemptuously. 

"  Devil's  mass !  "  Then  jou're  a  gentleman- 
convict,  I  suppose  1  Pity  you've  not  a  btrth  to 
yourselves — we  poor  formats  hate  such  Sue  com- 
pany." 

"  Are  there  many  political  prisoners  ?"  I 
asked,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

"  None,  in  this  department." 

Then,  ad  if  detecting  my  unspoken  thought, 
"  I  am  no  innocent,"  he  added  with  an  oath. 
"  This  is  the  fourth  time  I  have  been  here.  Did 
jou  ever  hear  of  Qasparo  f " 

"  Qasparo  the  forger  f " 

He  nodded. 

"  Who  escaped  three  or  four  months  since, 

"  And  flung  the  sentinel  over  the  ramparts, 
just  as  he  was  going  to  ^ve  the  alarm.  I'm 
the  man." 

I  bad  heard  of  him,  as  a  man  who,  early  in 
his  career,  had  been  sentenced  to  a  long  solitary 
imprtdonment  in  a  gloomy  cell,  and  who  had 
come  forth  from  his  solilude  hardened  into  an 
absolute  wild  beast.  I  shuddered,  and,  as  I 
shuddered,  found  his  evil  eye  taking  vindictive 
note  of  me.  From  that  moment  he  hated  me. 
From  that  moment  I  loathed  him. 

A  bell  rang,  and  a  detachment  of  convicts 
=-  from  labour.    They ■ J-<-i- 


meal  was  then  served  out,  consisting  of  a  mess 
of  beans,  an  aibwance  of  bread  and  ship-bis- 
cuit, and  a  measure  of  thin  wine.  I  drank  the 
wine;  but  I  could  eat  nothing.  Oasparo  took 
what  he  chose  from  my  untouched  allowance, 
and  those  who  were  nearest,  scrambled  for 
the  rest.  The  supper  over,  a  shrill  whistle 
echoed  down  the  hatl,  each  man  took  his  narrow 
mattress  from  under  the  platform  which  made 
our  common  bedstead,  roiled  himself  in  a  ^iece 
of  seaweed  matting,  and  lay  down  for  the  night. 
In  less  than  five  minutes,  all  was  profoimdlv 
silent.  Now  and  then  I  heard  tlie  blacksmiLli 
going  round  with  his  hammer,  testing  tlie  gret- 
iiigs,  and  trying  the  locks,  in  til  the  corridors. 
Now  and  Uien,  the  guard  stalked  past  with  his 


musket  on  bis  shoulder.  Sometime*,  a  convict 
moaned,  or  shook  his  fetters  in  Ids  sleep.  Thus 
the  weary  hoars  went  by.  My  compamon  slept 
heavily,  and  even  I  lost  consciousness  at  lost. 

I  was  sentenced  to  hard  labour.  At  Toulon 
the  herd  labour  is  of  various  kinds:  such  as 
quarrj ing,  mining,  pmnping  in  the  docks,  l>di»ft 
and  unlading  vessels,  transporting  ammumtion, 
and  so  forth.  Qasparo  and  I  were  employed 
with  about  two  hundred  other  convicts  in  ■ 
quarry  a  little  beyond  the  port.  Day  after  day 
week  atler  week,  from  seven  in  the  morning 
until  seven  at  night,  tlie  rocks  echoed  with  oar 
blows.  At  ever;  blow,  our  chains  rang  and  re- 
bounded  on  the  stony  soil.  In  that  fietoe 
climate,  terrible  tempests  and  tropical  drongbts 
succeed  each  other  tliroughoat  the  stunmer  and 
autumn.  Often  and  oKeu,  after  toiling  tor 
hours  under  a  burning  sky,  have  I  gone  bust 
to  prison  and  to  m;  pallet,  drenched  to  the  skin. 
Thus  the  last  da;rs  of  the  dreary  spring  ebbed 
slowly  past ;  and  then  the  more  dt«aiT  snmmBr, 
and  then  tiie  autumn-time,  came  round. 

My  fellow-convict  was  a  Piedmontese.  He 
had  been  a  burelar,  a  forger,  an  incendiary.  In 
his  last  escape,  ne  had  committed  manalai^ter. 
Heaven  alone  knows  how  my  sufferings  wen 
multiplied  by  that  abhorred  companit^diip— 
how  I  shrank  from  the  touch  of  his  hand — how 
1  sickened,  if  his  breath  came  over  me  as  we  lay 
side  by  side  at  ni^t.  I  strove  to  disgnin  my 
loathing;  but  in  vain.  He  knew  it  as  well  at  I 
knew  i^  and  be  revenged  himself  npon  me  by 
every  means  that  a  vindictive  nature  OQuld  de- 
vise. That  he  should  tyrannise  over  me  was 
not  wonderful;  for  his  physical  strength  was 
gigantic,  and  he  was  looked  upon  as  an  antho- 
rised  despot  throughout  the  port;  but  simple 
tyranny  was  the  least  part  of  what  T  had  to 
endure.  I  hod  been  fastidiously  nurtored;  he 
purposely  and  continually  offended  my  sense  of 
delicacy.  I  was  unaccustomed  to  bodily  labour; 
he  imposed  on  me  the  largest  share  of  onr  daily 
work.  When  I  needed  rest,  he  would  insist  on 
wEdking.  When  my  limbs  were  cramped,  he 
would  lie  down  obstmately,  and  refuse  to  stir. 
He  delighted  to  sing  blasphemous  songs,  tnd 
relate  hideoos  stories  of  what  he  had  thought 
and  resolved  on  in  his  solitude.  He  wwud 
even  twist  the  chain  in  such  wise  that  it  should 
j^all  me  at  every  step.  I  was  at  that  time 
just  twenty-two  years  of  age,  end  had  been 
sickly  from  bojhood.  To  retaliate,  or  to  dsfend 
mjsdf,  would  nave  been  alike  impossible.  To 
complain  to  the  superintendent,  would  tmlyhave 
been  to  provoke  my  tjrant  to  greater  cruelty. 

There  came  a  day,  at  length,  when  his  hatred 
seemed  to  abate.  He  allowed  me  to  rest  when 
our  hour  of  repose  cams  round.  He  abstained 
from  singing  the  songs  I  abhorred,  and  feU  into 
long  fits  of  abstraction.  The  next  morning, 
shortly  after  we  had  begun  work,  he  drew  near 
enough  to  speak  to  me  in  a  whisper. 

"l-raii^is,  have  you  a  mind  to  escape  F" 
fell  the  blood  rush  to  my  '  '    ' 

hands.    I  could  not  apeak. 
Can  you  keep  a  secret  f" 
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"TolhedMtb." 

"  Listen,  then.    To-morrow,  a  renowned . 

shal  will  visit  the  port.  He  will  inspect  the  docks, 
the  prisoM,  the  quarries.  There  will  be  plentj 
of  cannonading  from  the  forts  and  the  shipping, 
and  if  two  conviets  escape,  a  toIIbt  more  or  less 
will  attract  no  attention  round  aoout  Toulon. 
Do  TDu  understand?" 

"Ion  mean  that  no  one  will  recognise  the 
■ignnls  F" 

"  Not  eren  the  sentries  at  the  town.gates— 
not  even  the  guards  in  tlio  next  quarry.  Devil's 
mus!  Wliat  can  be  easier  tlian  to  strike  off 
each  other's  fetters  with  the  pickaxe  when  tli 
superintendent  is  not  looking,  and  the  salutes 
are  firing  f    Will  you  venture  ?" 

"With my  life!" 

"  A  bargain.    Shake  bands  on  i 

I  had  never  touched  his  luind 
before,  and  I  felt  as  if  my  own  were  blood- 
stained by  the  contact.  I  kneiv  by  the  sullen 
fire  in  his  g^nce,  that  he  interpreted  nij  faltcr- 
ingtoucb  aright, 

Wb  were  roused  an  hour  earlier  than  usual 
the  following  mornLng,  and  went  through  a 
general  inspection  in  t!ie  prisou-jard.  Before 
going  to  work,  wo  were  served  with  a  doubli 
allowance  of  wine.  At  one  o'clock,  we  heard 
the  first  far-off  salutes  from  the  ships  of  war  i 
the  hatbonr.  The  sonnd  ran  througli  uie  like  _ 
nlvauic  shock.  One  by  one,  tite  forts  took  up 
the  signaL  It  was  repeated  by  the  gun-boata 
closer  in  shore.  Disctiaive  followed  diseliarge, 
all  along  the  batteries  on  both  sides  of  the  port, 
and  the  air  grew  thick  with  smote, 

"  As  the  first  shot  is  fired  yonder,"  whispered 
Gasparo,  pointing  to  ttie  barracks  bebina  the 
prison,  "strike  at  the  first  link  of  my  chain, 
close  to  the  ankle." 

A  rapid  suspicion  flashed  ocraa: 

"If  I  do,  how  can  I  be  sure  that  yon  will 
free  ine  afterwards  F  No,  Gasparo ;  you  moat 
deal  the  first  blow." 

"As  you  please,"  he  replied,  with  a  laugh 
and  an  imprecation. 

At  the  same  instant,  came  a  flash  from  the 
battlements  of  the  barrack  close  by,  and  then  a 
tlionderous  reverberation,  multiplied  again  and 
again  by  the  rocks  around.  As  the  roar  burst 
over  our  heads,  I  saw  him  strike,  and  felt  the 
fetters  fall.  Scarcely  had  tbe  echo  of  the  first 
gan  died  away,  when  the  second  was  fired.  It 
was  now  Gasparo's  turn  to  be  free.  1  struck; 
but  less  skilfully,  and  bad  twice  lo  repeat  the 
blow  before  breaking  the  stnbboru  link.  We 
then  went  on,  appareutly,  with  our  work,  stand- 
ing somewhat  close  together,  with  the  chain 
huddled  up  between  ns.  No  one  had  observed 
ns,  and  no  one,  at  first  sight,  could  hare  de- 
tected what  we  had  done.  At  the  third  shot^ 
a  party  of  officers  and  gentlemen  mode  their  ap- 
pearance al  the  bend  of  the  road  leading  up  to 
the  quarry.  In  an  instant,  eveij  head  was 
turned  in  their  direction ;  every  felon  paused  in 
his  work  ;  every  guard  presented  arms.  At 
that  moment  wc  thing  away  our  caps  aud  pick- 
axes, scaled  tbe  rugged  bit  of  cliff  on  whicli  wc 


had  been  toilioK.  dropped  into  tbe  ravine  below, 
and  made  for  the  moontain  passes  that  lead  into 
the  valley.  Encumbered  still  with  the  iron 
anklets  to  which  our  chains  had  been  fastened, 
we  could  not  ran  very  swiftly.  To  add  to  oar 
difficulties,  tbe  road  was  uneven,  strewn  with 
flints  and  blocks  of  fallen  granite,  and  tortuous 
as  the  windings  of  a  snake.  Soddeoty,  on  turn- 
ing a  sharp  angle  of  projecting  diS,  we  come 
upon  a  little  guard-house  ana  a  couple  of 
sentries.  To  retreat  was  impossible.  Tbe 
soldiers  were  within  a  few  yards  of  us.  Thej 
presented  their  pieces,  and  called  to  us  to  sur- 
render.   Gaspmo  tuTued  upon  me  like  a  wolf  at 

"  Curse  you !"  said  he,  dealing  me  a  tre- 
mendous bbw,  "stay  audbe  takeni  I  have  al- 
ways hated  you !" 

I  fell,  as  if  struck  down  by  a  sledge  hammer, 
and,  as  I  fell,  saw  him  dash  one  soldier  to  tho 

around,  dart  past  the  other,  heard  a  shot,  and 
leu  ...  all  became  dark,  and  I  know  no  more. 
When  I  next  opened  my  eyes,  I  found  myself 
lying  on  the  fioor  of  a  small  unfurnished  room, 
dimFy  lighted  by  a  tiny  window  close  against 
the  ceiling.  It  seemed  as  if  weeks  had  gone  bv, 
since  J  lost  consciousness,  I  had  scarcely 
strength  to  rise,  and,  having  risen,  kept  my  feet 
with  difficulty,  Wliere  my  head  had  lain,  the 
fioor  was  wet  with  blood.  Qiddy  ami  perplexed, 
I  leaned  against  the  wall,  and  tried  to  thmk. 

In  the  first  place,  where  was  I F  Evidently 
in  no  part  of  the  prison  from  which  I  had  escapea. 
There,  all  was  solid  stone  and  iron  grating ;  her^ 
was  only  wlutewashed  lath  and  putter.  I  moat 
be  in  a  chamber  of  the  little  guard-house  :  pro- 
bably in  an  upper  chamber.  Where,  then,  were 
tlie  soldiers  ?  Where  was  Gasparo  i  Had  I 
strength  to  clamber  up  to  that  window,  and  if 
so,  in  what  direction  did  that  window  look  out  ? 
I  stole  to  the  door,  and  found  it  locked.  I  lis- 
tened, breathlessly,  but  could  hear  no  sound 
either  below  or  above.  Creeping  back  again,  I 
saw  that  the  little  window  was  at  least  foor 
feet  above  my  head.  Thesmooth  plaster  offered 
no  projections  by  which  I  could  raise  myself, 
and  there  was  not  even  a  fireplace  in  the  room 
from  which  I  could  have  wrenched  a  bar  to  dig 
out  holes  in  the  wall  lor  my  feet  and  hands. 
Stay !  There  was  my  leathern  belt,  and  on  the 
belt,  the  iron  hook  which  used  to  sustain  my 
chain  when  I  was  not  at  work.  I  tore  off  the 
hook,  picked  away  tbe  bth  and  plaster  in  three 
or  four  places,  climbed  up,  opened  the  window, 
and  gazed  out  eagerly.  Before  ma,  at  a  distance 
of  nut  more  than  thirty-fire  or  forty  feet,  rose  the 
ru^edcUff  under  whose  shelter  tbe  guard-house 
was  built ;  at  my  feet,  lay  a  Uttle  kitchen-garden, 
divided  bom  the  ba^  of  tlie  rock  by  a  muddy 
ditch  whitji  seemed  to  run  through  the  ravine ; 
the  right  and  left,  as  well  aa  1  could  judge, 
lay  the  rocky  path  alou^  which  our  course  had 
been  directed.  Uy  decision  was  taken  at  ouoe. 
To  stay  was  certain  capture ;  to  venture,  at  all 
luixards,  would  make  matters  no  worsa.  Again 
I  listened,  and  u;ain  all  was  quiet,  I  dreiv 
myself  througEi  the  little  caaenient,  dropped 
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a^  gentlj  as  I  coulj  upon  the  moist  eartli, 
and,  crouchiug  agunst  the  wall,  aaked  mjself 
wliat  I  should  do  neit.  To  climb  the  cliff 
would  be  to  offer  mjself  as  a  taiget  to  tlie  first 
soldier  who  saw  me.  To  venture  along  the  ra- 
vine would  be,  perhaps,  to  encounter  Gaaparo 
and  his  captors  face  to  face.  Besides,  it  was 
getting  dusE,  and,  under  cover  of  the  ni^lit,  if  I 
could  only  conceal  mjself  till  then,  I  might  jet 
esciipe.  Bat  where  was  that  concealment  to  be 
found  *  Heaven  be  thanked  for  the  thought ! 
There  was  the  ditch. 

Onlj  two  windows  looked  out  upon  the  garden 
from  the  back  of  the  ^ard-house.  From  one 
of  those  windows  I  hadjuat  now  let  mjself  down, 
and  the  other  was  partW  shnttered  up.  I  did 
not  dare,  bowevec,  openlj  to  cross  the  gwden. 
I  dropped  upon  iiij  face,  and  crawled  in  the 
furrows  between  the  rows  of  vegetables,  until  I 
came  to  the  ditch.  Here,  the  water  rose  nearlj 
to  m^  waist,  but  the  banks  on  eilher  side  were 
■-isiderablv  higher,  and,  hj  stooping,  I  found 


of  the  ditch  for  some  two  or  three  hundred  jards 
in  the  direction  of  Toulon,  thinking   that  nij 

Sursuers  would,  be  leas  likelj  to  suspect  me  of 
oubling  back,  towards  prison,  than  of  pushiii£ 
forward  towards  the  country.  Half  lying,  halt 
crouching  uiider  the  rack  grasses  that  fringed 
the  bank  above,  I  then  watched  the  gathering 
shadows.  By.and-bj  I  heard  the  evening  gun, 
and  a  m'Oment  after,  something  like  a  distant 
sound  o'i  voices.  Hark  !  was  that  a  shout  F 
Tlnable  to  endure  the  agony  of  suspense,  I  lifted 
my  head,  and  peeped  cautiously  out.  There 
were  'lights  moving  in  the  windows  of  the  guard- 
houciG — there  were  dark  Sgures  in  the  garden — 
thete  were  hasty  tramplings  of  feet  upon  the 
road  above  !  Presently  a  light  Sashed  over  the 
water  onlj  a  few  jards  from  my  hiding-place! 
I  slid  eently  down  at  full  length,  and  suffered 
the  foulooze  to  close  noiselessly  over  me.  Lyms 
thus,  1  held  my  breath  till  the  very  beatings  ot 
my  heart  seemed  to  suffocate  me,  and  the  veins 
in  my_  temples  were  almost  bursting.  I  could 
bear  it  no  longer — I  rose  to  the  surfsrce — 1 
breathed  again  — I  looked — I  listened.  All 
was  darkness  and  silence.  {ly  pursuers  were 
gone  by! 

I  sunered  an  boor  to  go  by,  too,  before  I  ven- 
tured to  move  again.  By  that  time  it  was  in- 
tensely dark,  and  had  begun  to  rain  heavily. 
The  water  in  the  ditch  became  a  brawhng  tor- 
rent, through  which  I  waded,  unheard,  past  the 
vet?  windows  of  the  guard-house. 

After  toiling  through  the  water  for  a  mile  or 
more,  I  ventured  oat  upon  the  road  again :  and 
so,  with  the  rain  and  wmd  beating  in,  my  lace, 
and  the  scattered  boulders  tripping  me  up  con- 
tinually, I  made  my  way  throi^  the  whole 
length  of  the  winding  pass,  and  came  out 
"  pon  the  more  open  country  about  midnight, 
k'ith  no  other  guide  than  the  wind,  which  was 
blowing  from  the  north-east,  and  without  even  a 
star  to  help  me,  1  then  struck  off  to  the  rigiit, 
following  what  seemed  to  be  a  ttjugli  by-road. 


Ti 
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abated,  and  I  discerned  the  dark  outlines  of  i 
chain  of  hills  extending  all  along  to  the  left  of 
the  road.  These,  I  conclndeo,  must  be  (the 
Maures.  AH  was  well,  so  far.  I  had  taken 
the  right  direction,  and  was  on  the  w^  to 
Italy. 

Excepting  to  sit  down  now  and  then  for  a  few 
mmutes  by  the  wayside,  I  never  paused  in  mj 
Bight  the  whole  night  through.  Fatigue  ai^ 
want  of  food  prevented  me,  it  is  true,  from  walk- 
ing very  fast  -,  but  the  love  of  liberty  was  strong 
withm  me,  and,  by  keeping  stcadik  on,  X  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  about  eighteen  miles  between 
myself  and  Toulon.  At  five  o'clock,  joat  as  the 
day  began  to  dawn,  I  heard  a  peal  of  chimes, 
and  found  that  X  was  approatJung  a  lai^  town. 
In  order  to  avoid  this  town,  I  was  forced  le 
turn  back  for  some  distance,  and  take  to  the 
heights.  The  sun  had  now  risen,  and  I  dared 
go  no  farther  i  so,  having  pulled  some  turnips  in 
a  field  as  L  went  along,  1  took  refuge  in  a  UtUe 
lonely  copse  in  a  hollow  among  the  hills,  and 
there  lay  all  day  in  safety.  When  night  again 
closed  in,  1  resumed  my  journey,  keeping  al«aj3 
among  tbe  mountains,  and  coming  now  and  then 
on  grand  glimpses  of  moonlit  hays,  and  tranquil 
islands  lying  off  the  shore;  now  and  then,  on 
pastoral  camlets  nestled  np  among  the  palmy 
tieights ;  or  on  promontories  overgrown  with 
the  cactus  and  the  aloe.  1  rested  ail  the  second 
day  in  a  ruined  shed  at  the  bottom  of  a  deserted 
sand-pit,  and,  in  tbe  evening,  feeling  that  I  conU 
no  longer  sustain  life  without  some  Siting  nou- 
rishment, made  my  way  down  towards  a  tiny 
Ashing  village  on  the  coast  below.  It  wasqaite 
dark,  Dy  the  time  1  reached  the  level  ground.  I 
walked  boldly  past  the  cottages  of  the  fishermen, 
meeting  only  an  old  woman  and  a  little  child  on 
the  way,  and  knocked  at  the  curb's  door.  He 
opened  it  himself.  I  told  my  story  in  half  a 
dosen  words.  The  good  man  believed  and  pitie4 
me.  He  gave  me  food  and  wine,  an  old  hand- 
kerchief to  wrap  about  my  head,  an  old  coat  to 
replace  my  convict's  jacket,  and  two  or  three 
Irancs  to  Kelp  me  on  my  way.  I  parted  from 
him  with  teus. 

1  walked  all  that  night  again,  and  all  the 
neit,  keeping  somewhat  close  upon  the  coast, 
and  biding  among  tbe  cliffs  during  tbe  daytime. 
On  the  fittti  morning,  having  left  Antibes  behind 
me  during  the  mgnt's  match,  I  came  to  the 
banks  of  the  Varj  crossed  the  torrent  about 
hali  a  mile  below  the  wooden  bridge;  plunged 
into  the  pine-woods  on  tbe  Sardinian  side  of  the 
Irontier ;  and  lay  down  to  rest  on  Italian  ground 
at  last ! 

How,  though  comparatively  safe,  I  still  pur- 
sued my  journey  bv  the  least  frequented  ways 
— how  I  oought  a  Sle  at  the  first  hamlet  to  which. 
I  came,  and  freed  myself  from  tba  iron  anklet — 
how,  having  lurked  about  Nice  till  my  hair  and 
beard  bad  grown,  I  begged  my  way  on  to  Genoa 
— how,  at  Genoa,  I  hung  about  the  port,  earning 
a  scanty  livelihood  by  any  chance  work  that  1 
could  get,  and  so  struggled,  somehow,  through 
the  inclement  wintor — how,  towards  the  earlf 
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■pring,  I  woEked  m;  puBAge  on  board  a  small 
tnder  froni  Geaos  to  I'iainioiiio,  tonoHing  at 
all  tha  porta  along  the  eoait— 4Bd  hov,  comine 
■lowly  ap  the  Tibet  in  a  barge  laden  vitti  oil 
and  win^  I  landed  one  vmmg  in  Uai^  on  the 
Bipetta  quay,  in  Bone  j— l»nr  all  theee  tbinga 
uppenaiC  and  whatphTUoal  hardabipa  I  endmed 
in  ttw  mean  wbila,  ibava  BO  tins  Mrs  to  relate 
in  dsl«il.  iij  object  had  bemi  to  get  to  £onie, 
and  that  olqect  was  M  last  attained.  In  lo 
la^e  a  cUj,  and  at  ao  great  a  distanee  from  the 
aeene  of  mjr  inprMonmeDt,  I  wai  perwHiallj  lafiB, 
I  might  hope  to  tnnt  mj  talente  and  ednnatton 
to  acooiint.  I  might  even  flud  frieiuU  Binotiff  the 
strangets  who  would  flock  tiiithei  to  the  ^ter 
fettir^s.  full  of  hope,  tbuefbre,  1  looght  a 
humble  lodging  in  the  neighbouchood  of  the 
qoaj.  gave  np  a  daj  or  two  to  tha  eqjoTment  of 
m;  libertT  and  of  the  sigUta  of  Roitib,  and  then 
Mt  mjselr  to  find  some  regular  emplojmeut. 

Hegnlar  employment,  or,  indeed,  employment 
of  auj  kind,  wat  not,  howerar,  an  eaaUj  to  be 
obtained.  It  wu  a  season  of  dietreM.  The 
prerioos  barrett  had  been  a  failure,  and  the 
vintOT  nnnsnalij  serere.  There  bad  also  been 
distmbaoees  in  Naplee,  and  the  travellers  this 
■pruig  were  fewer  bv  some  thousands  than  tbe 
drdinarj  average.  So  dull  a  camivai  bad  not 
been  known  for  jears.  Tbe  artists  bad  sdd  no 
pointings,  and  the  soulptors  no  etatues.  The 
oameo-cntters  and  mosaicistt  were  starving.  The 
tradesmen,  tbe  hotel-keepers,  the  profeaiioool 
dccroni,  were  all  complaining'  bitterly.  Day 
by  day,  my  hopes  faded  and  my  proH»eotB 
darkened.  Pay  by  day,  the  few  scudi  i  bad 
■oraped  together  on  the  passage  melted  away. 
I  bad  tbwigbt  to  obtain  a  olerksliip,  or  a 
■eoietary^ip,  or  a  sitoation  in  some  public 
librivy.  Before  three  weeks  were  ovw,  I  would 
gladly  have  swept  a  studio.  At  length  there 
eaoM  a  day  when  I  saw  nothing  before  tnc  but 
starvation ;  when  my  last  bqocco  waaeipended  ; 
when  roy  padrone  (oi  landlord]  shnt  tbe  door  in 
my  face,  and  I  knew  not  where  to  turn  for  a  meal 
or  a  shelter.  All  that  afternoon,  I  wandered  hope- 
lessly about  tbe  streets.  It  was  Good  Friday, 
of  all  im  in  the  vear.  The  cburolies  were 
hung  with  black  1  tne  bells  were  tolling  ^  the 
thoroi^llhliares  were  crowded  with  people  in 
mourning.  I  went  into  the  little  church  of 
Banta  JtUrtina.  T^ey  were  chanting  ■  miserere, 
probaUy  with  no  great  skill,  but  with  a  pathos 
that  se«ned  to  open  np  ail  the  sonrces  of  my 
despair. 

Outoast  that  I  was,  I  slept  that  night  under  a 
dark  aiob  near  tbe  theatre  of  ManKllus.  TJie 
morning  dawned  apon  a  glorious  dsj;,  and  I  crept 
out,  shivering,  into  the  suDshtne.  Ljtng  crouched 
■gainst  a  bit  of  warm  wall,  I  caught  myself 
wondering  more  than  onoe  how  long  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  endure  the  agooies  of  hunger. 
Mid  whether  the  brown  waters  of  the  Tiber 
were  deep  enongh  to  drown  a  man.  It  seemed 
hard  to  die  so  joung.  My  future  nught 
have  been  so  pleasant,  so  honourable.  The 
tough  life  that  I  hod  been  leading  of  late,  too, 
hwl  stwigthened  at  is  every  way,  physically 


andmentallv.  I  bad  grown  taller.  My  muscles 
were  more  oeveloped.  I  was  twice  as  active,  as 
energetic,  as  resolute,  as  I  bad  been  ayear  before. 
And  of  what  use  were  these  things  to  meP  I 
must  die,  and  th«y  cguld  only  acrre  to  make  me 
die  the  harder. 

I  got  ap  and  wandered  about  the  streets,  as  I 
had  wandered  tbe  day  befbn.  Oncalaskedfor 
alm^  and  was  repnlsed.  I  followed  mechanically 
in  the  stream  of  ovriages  and  foot  posMngers, 
•nd  fonad  myself,  by-and-by,  in  the  midst  of  tbe 
crowd  that  ebbs  and  flows  oontinually  about 
Saint  Peter's  during  Easter  week.  Stupified  and 
weary,  I  turned  aside  into  tbe  vestibnle  of  tbe 
Sagreatia,  and  cowered  down  in  the  shelter  of  a 
doorway.  Two  gentlemen  were  reading  a 
printed  paper  vsfered  against  a  pillar  close  by. 

"Qood  Heavens!"  said  one  to  the  other, 
"  that  a  man  should  risk  bis  neck  for  a  few 

"  Ay,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  out  of 
eighty  workmen,  six  or  eight  are  dashed  to 
pieces  every  time,"  added  his  companion. 

"Shocking!  Why,  that  is  an  average  of  tem 
per  cent  I" 

"  No  leu.    It  is  a  iespenU  service." 

"But  a  fine  sight,"  said  the  first  speaker, 
philosophically  {  and  with  this  they  walked 
away. 

I  sprang  to  my  feet,  and  read  the  placard 
with  avidity.  It  was  beaded  "Illumination  of 
Samt  Peter's,"  and  announced  that,  e^ty 
workmen  being  required  for  the  lighting  of  tiio 
dome  oud  cupola,  and  three  hundred  for  tbe 
cornioes,  pillars,  oolonnade,  and  so  Sarth,  tbe 
amministntore  was  empowered,  &c.  &0.  In 
conclusion,  it  staled  th^  every  workman  em- 
ployed on  the  dome  and  cupola  should  nsoeive 
in  payment,  a  dinner  and  twenty-four  panls,  the 
wages  of  tbe  rest  being  less  than  a  third  of  that 

A  desperate  service,  it  was  tmeg  but  I  was  a 
desperate  moo.  After  all,  I  could  but  die,  and 
I  might  IS  well  die  after  a  good  dinner  as  from 
atarratioo.  I  went  at  once  to  the  amminialra- 
tore,  was  entered  in  his  list,  reoeircd  a  conple 
of  pauls  as  earnest  of  tbe  contract,  and  ragaged 
to  present  myself  punctually  at  eleven  o^ock 
on  the  following  morning.  That  evening  I 
supped  at  a  street  stall,  and,  for  a  few  bajoccui, 
obtained  leave  to  sleep  on  some  straw,  in  a  loft 
over  a  stable  at  the  back  of  the  Via  del  Aroo. 

At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  £astcr 
Sunday,  April  the  siiteentb,  I  fouod  myself, 
acconjingly,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  poor 
fellows,  most  of  whom,  I  dare  siy,  were  as 
wretched  as  myself,  waiting  at  tbe  aoor  of  the 
Bdminisirator's  o£ce.  The  piasia  in  front  of 
tbe  cathedral  was  tike  a  moving  mosaic  of  life 
and  colour.  The  son  was  sbming,  the  fonn- 
tains  were  playing,  tbe  flags  were  dying  over 
Saint  Angelo.  It  was  a  giorious  aigbt ;  l>ut  I 
aaw  it  for  only  a  few  moments.  As  the  clocks 
struck  the  hour,  tbe  folding^doors  were  thrown 
open,  and  we  passed,  in  a  crowd,  into  a  hall, 
where  two  laig  tables  were  laid  for  our  accom- 
modation.   A  ooupls  of  sentinels  stood  at  ths 
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door ;  an  uaher  manballed  lu,  sUnding,  round 
the  tablet ;  Rud  ft  print  read  grace. 

As  he  bepu  to  read,  aatrange  lenstttoncanie 
upon  me.  I  felt  imoelled  to  took  scrou  to  thi 
oppositB  table,  and  there  ,  .  .  yes,  b;  Heav^ 
there  I  saw  Oasparo. 

He  waa  looking  full  at  me,  but  his  eje»  dropped 
oa  meetiue  mine.  I  aaw  him  turn  Itvtdl;  Ttute. 
The  recolKotion  of  all  he  liad  made  me  suffer, 
and  of  the  daetardl;  blow  that  lie  had  dealt  me 
on  the  daj  of  our  Sight,  overpowered  for  the 
moment  CTen  mj  surprise  at  seeing  him  in  this 
place.  Oh  that  I  mi^ht  live  to  meet  him  yet, 
under  the  free  skj,  where  no  priest  nas  prajing, 
and  no  guards  were  bj  ! 

The  grace  over,  we  Bat  down,  and  fell  to. 
Not  CTen  an^  had  power  to  bluot  the  edge  of 
m;  appetite  ]ast  then.  I  ate  like  a  fiunishicg 
Tolf,  and  so  did  most  of  the  others.  We  were 
alloired  no  wine,  and  the  doors  were  locked  upon 
MB,  that  we  might  not  procure  an;  elsewhere. 
It  was  a  wise  regulation,  considering  the  task 
we  liad  to  perform ;  but  it  made  ua  none  the 
less  noisj.  Under  certain  circatnstances,  danger 
intoxicates  like  wine  ;  and  on  this  Baster  Sun- 
day, we  eighty  aaopietrini,  anj  one  of  wliom 
mwht  have  his  brains  dashed  about  the  leads 
before  sup_per-time,  ate,  talked,  jested,  and 
laughed,  with  a  wild  gaietj  that  had  in  it  some- 
tbi^  sppalliDg, 

^e  mnner  lasted  long,  and  when  no  one 
seemed  disposed  to  eat  more,  the  tables  were 
cleared.  Most  of  the  men  threw  themselves  on 
the  floor  and  benclies,  and  went  to  sleep ;  Gas' 


para  amonc  tbe  number.    Seeing  this,  I  could 
refrain  no  wnger.    I '  '    ' ' 

roughlj  with  mj  foot. 


refrain  no  longer.    I  went  over,  and  stirred  bim 


Gasparo  !    You  know  me  ?" 
He  looked  up,  suUenlj, 
-  "  Devil's  mass  I  I  thought  jou  were  at  Tou- 

"  It  is  not  jour  fault  that  I  am  not  at  Tou- 
lon !  Listen  to  me.  If  you  and  I  survive 
this  night,  70a  shall  answer  to  me  for  jour 
treachery !" 

He  glared  at  me  from  Tinder  his  deep  brows, 
andj  without  replying,  turned  ovei  on  his  face 
Igain^  as  if  to  sleni. 

"  Ecco  un  maladetto !"  (There's  an  accursed 
fdlowh,  said  one  of  tlie  others,  with  a  signi- 
ficant shmg,  as  I  came  away. 

"  Do  you  know  aajthing  of  him  f"  I  asked, 
«agerij. 

"Cospetto!  Iknownothingof  him  ;  but  that 
solitude  is  said  to  have  made  him  a  Wolf." 

I  could  leam  no  more,  so  I  also  stretched  my- 
self upon  the  floor,  as  far  as  possible  from  my 
encmj,  and  fell  proroundlj  asleep, 

At  seven,  the  guards  roused  those  who  still 
slept,  and  served  each  man  with  a  small  mug  of 
thin  wine.  VFe  were  then  formed  into  a  double 
file,  marched  round  bj  the  back  of  the  cathedral, 
and  conducted  up  an  inclined  plane  to  the  roof 
below  the  dome.  From  this  point,  a  Ions  series 
of  staircase*  end  winding  passages  carrira  us  up 
between  the  double  walls  of  the  dome;  and,  at 
difhratt  Btagea  in  the  ascent,  a  oeitaiii  number 


of  us  were  detached  and  posted  ready  for  woA. 
I  was  detached  about  half  war  up,  and  I  saw 
Gaspare  going  higher  atilL  When  we  were  all 
posted,  tDe  superintendents  came  roand  and 
gave  us  our  instructions.  At  a  gimi  bikuI, 
every  man  was  to  pass  out  throuj^  tbe  laoplu4e 
or  window  before  which  he  was  placed,  ud 
seat  himself  astride  upon  a  narrowsnelf  of  wood 
hanging  tiO  a  strong  rope  just  below.  This  rope 
came  lurongh  the  window,  was  wound  roona  a 
roller,  and  secured  from  within.  At  the  next 
signal,  a  HAted  torch  would  be  put  into  his  ri^t 
hand,  and  ne  was  to  grasp  the  rope  Srmlj  with 
bis  left.  At  the  tliird  signal,  the  rope  was  to  be 
unwound  from  within  by  an  assistant  placed 
there  for  the  purpose,  he  was  to  be  allowed  to 
slide  rapidly  down,  over  the  oorve  of  the  dome, 
and,  while  thus  sUding,  was  to  apply  his  torch 
to  every  lamp  he  passed  in  bis  downward  pro- 
gress. 

Having  received  these  instructions,  we  waited, 
each  man  at  his  window,  until  the  first  signal 
should  be  Hven.  j 

It  was  &st  getting  dark,  and  the  silver  illu- 
mination had  been  lighted  since  seven.  -  All  the  I 
great  ribs  of  the  dome,  as  far  as  I  could  see  1  all  , 
the  cornices  and  friexes  of  the  b^ade  below ;  all  ' 
the  oolumns  and  parapets  of  the  n-eat  oolonnode  I 
soTTonnding  the  piaxz^i  four  hundred  feet  below, 
were  traced  oat  in  lines  of  paper  luitems,  the  . 
light  from  which,  subdued  bv  the  paper,  gleamed  | 
with  a  silvery  fire  which  nad  a  magical  and  j 
wondrous  Idok.    Between  and  among  tlutse  lan- 


cups  called  padelle,  ready  flllea  with  tallow    j 

and  turpentine.  To  light  those  on  t.he  dome  and    ' 
cupola,  was  the  perilous  task  of  the  saupietrini; 
when  thev  were  all  lighted,  the  golden  illumiB*-    I 
tion  would  he  efTected. 

A  few  moments  of  intense  suspense  elapsed. 
At  every  seooad  the  evening  gi«w  darker,  Um    ' 
lantemoni  burned  brighter,  the  suiting  hum  irf    ' 
thousands  in  the  piazsa  and  streets  beTow,  rose     ' 
louder  to  our  ears.  I  felt  tlie  quickening  breath    , 
of  the  assistant  at  my  shoulder — I  could  almost     ! 
hear  the  beating  of  my  heart.    Suddenly,  like 
the  passing  of  an  electric  current,  the  first 
signal  flew  from  lip  to  lip.    I  got  out,  and 
crossed  my  legs  firmly  round  tne  board — with  ths 
second  signal,  I  seized  the  blasmg  torch— -with 
the  third,  I  felt  myself  launched,  and,  lighting 
every  cup  as  I  glided  past,  saw  all  the  mouB- 
taioous  dome  above  and  below  me  spring  into 
linesofleapingflame.  Theclockwasnowstriking 
eight,  andwhen  the  last  stroke  sounded, the whols 
cathedral  was  glowing  in  outlines  of  fire.    A 
roar,  like  the  rosr  of  a  great  oceso,  rotfl  Up  fTMB 
the  multitude  below,  and  seemed  to  shslce  tbe 
very  dome  agaiost  which  I  was  clii^ins'-    X 
could  even  see  the  Leht  upon  the  gating  nocL 
tbe  crowd  upon  the  oridge  of  St.  Angdo,  au    ! 
the  boats  swarming  along  tbe  Tiber. 

Having  dropped  safely  to  the  Aill  lengUi  of 
my  rope,  and  lighted  my  allotted  sharo  of  Rmpa,    ' 
I  was  now  sitting  in  secnxe  enioyment  of  %aa 
unaang  scene.    All  at  onix^I  felt  the  npo 
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vibnte.  I  looked  up,  mv  s  man  clingbg  bj 
OQS  band  to  the  iron  rod  supporting  tbe  padelle, 
and  with  the  otlier  ....  Merciful  Heaven !  It 
TRS  the  FiediDonteM  filing  the  lope  abOTS  me 
with  his  torch ! 

I  bad  no  time  for  thought — T  acted  npou  in- 
Btinct,  It  was  dwB  in  one  fearful  momeDt.  I 
clambered  np  like  a  cat,  dashed  m;  torch  full  in 
tbe  solitary  felon's  face,  and  grasped  the  rope 
an  inch  or  two  above  the  spot  where  it  was 
burning!  Blinded  and  baffled,  he  uttered  a  ter- 
rible cry,  and  dropped  like  a  stone.  Through  all 
the  roar  of  the  living  ocean  below,  I  could  heat 
the  dull  crash  with  which  he  came  down  upon 
the  leaded  roof — resounding  through  all  the 
jresrs  that  have  gone  by  since  that  night,  I  hear 
it  now! 

I  had  Bcarcelj  drawn  breath,  when  I  found 
myself  being  hanled  up.  The  assistance  came 
not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  I  was  sick  and 
giddf  with  horror,  and  fainted  as  soon  as  I  was 
safe  in  the  conidor,  Tlie  next  da;  I  waited  on 
the  amminiatratorc,  aud  told  him  all  that  had 
happened,  Mj  statement  was  corroborated  bj 
Uie  vacant  rope  from  which  Gosparo  had  de- 
scended, and  the  burnt  fragment  bj  which  I  liad 
been  drawn  up.  The  amministrotoTe  repeated 
mj  storj  to  a  prelate  high  in  office ;  and  while 
none,  even  of  tne  sanpictrini,  suspected  that  nj 
enemy  had  come  by  his  death  in  any  unusual 
manner,  the  truth  was  whispered  from  palace  to 
palace  until  it  reached  the  Vatican.  I  received 
much  smpathy,  and  auch  pecuniary  assistance 
SB  enabled  me  to  confront  the  future  without 
fear.  Since  that  time  m;  fortunes  have  been 
VBiions,  and  X  have  lived  in  many  countries. 


PICnMO  OP  TAin  AT  SEA. 

Som  little  time  elapsed,  aftei  the  Trench 
gentleman's  narrative  was  over,  before  any  more 
visitors  made  their  appearance.  At  last,  there 
raontered  in  slowly  a  light-haired  melancholy 
man ;  very  tall,  very  stout ;  miserably  dressed 
in  cast-off  Karmenta;  carrying  a  carpenter's 
basket,  and  looking  as  if  he  never  expected  any 
such  wiod&U  of  luck  as  a  chance  of  using  the 
tools  inside  it.  Surveying  Mr.  Travelier  with 
watery  ligbt-blne  eyes,  this  dismal  individual 
explained  (in  better  language  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  his  personal  appearance) 
tbat  he  was  in  search  of  work ;  and  tliat,  finding 
none,  he  bad  come  in  to  stare  at  Ur.  Mopes  for 
want  of  anything  better  to  do.  His  name  was 
Heavysides ;  hid  present  address  was  the  Fe>l 
of  Bells  down  in  Uie  village;  if  Mr.  Traveller 
bad  Uie  means  of  patting  a  job  in  his  hands,  he 
wonld  be  thankful  tor  tito  same;  if  not,  be  would 
adc  l^ve  to  ait  down  and  rest  himaelf  agreeably 
by  looking  at  Mr.  Mopes. 

Leave  being  granted,  he  sat  down,  and  stared 
to  bis  heart's  content.  He  was  not  astonished, 
as  the  artist  had  been;  be  was  not  complacently 
impenetrable  to  sarpnse,  like  the  Frenchman- 
be  wis  simply  CHriani  to  know  why  the  Hermit 


had  shot  himself  up.  "  When  be  first  skewered 
that  blanket  round  him,  what  bad  he  got  to 
complain  of?"  asked  Heavysides.  "Wh«teTer 
his  grievance  is,  I  could  match  it,  I  think." 

"  Could  you  ?"  said  Mr.  Traveller.  "  By  all 
means  let  as  hear  it." 

There  has  never  yet  been  discovered  a  man 
with  a  grievance,  who  objected  to  mention  it. 
The  carpenter  was  no  exception  to  this  gene- 
ral human  rule.  He  entered  on  his  griev- 
ance, without  a  moment's  hesitation,  in  these 
words; 

I  SHALL  consider  it  in  the  li^t  of  a  personal 
favour,  at  starting,  if  you  will  compose  your 
spirits  to  hear  a  pathetic  story,  and  if  you  will 
kmdly  picture  me  in  your  own  mind  as  a  baby 
five  minutes  old. 

Do  I  nnderatand  you  to  say  that  I  am  too  big 
and  too  heavy  to  he  pictured  in  anybody's  mind 

a  baby  F    Perhaps  I  may  be — but  dou't  men- 

>n  my  weight  again,  if  you  please.    My  weight 

s  been  the  grand  misfortune  of  my  life.  It 
spoilt  all  my  prospects  (as  you  will  presently 
hear)  before  I  was  two  days  old. 

My  story  begins  thirty-one  years  ago,  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon ;  and  starts  with 
the  great  mistake  of  mv  first  appearance  in  this 
world,  at  sea,  ou  boara  the  merchant  ship  Ad- 
venture, Captain  Gillop,  five  hundred  tone  bur- 
den, coppered,  and  canying  an  experienced 
surgeon- 

In  presenting  myself  to  yon  (which  I  am  now 
about  t«  do)  at  that  eventful  period  of  my  life, 
when  I  was  from  five  to  ten  minutes  olcf;  and 
in  withdrawing  mvself  again  from  your  notice 
(ao  as  not  to  trouole  you  with  more  than  a  short 
story},  before  tlie  time  when  I  cut  my  first  tooth, 
I  ne^  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  I  speak  on 
hearsay  knowledge  only,  It  is  knowledge,  how- 
ever, that  may  be  relied  on,  for  all  that.  My 
information  comes  from  Captain  GiUop,  com- 
manderof  The  Adventure  (who  sent  it  to  me  in 
the  fonn  of  a  letter) ;  from  Mr.  Jolly,  expe- 
rienced surgeon  of  The  Adventure  (who  wrote 
it  for  me — most  unfeelingly,  as  I  think— 4n  the 
shape  of  a  humorous  narrative) ;  arul  from  Mrs. 
Drabble,  stewardess  of  The  Adventure  (who 
told  it  me  by  word  of  mouth).  Those  three 
persons  were,  in  various  degrees,  spectators — I 
may  say,  astonished  spectators-^/  the  event! 
which  I  have  now  to  relate. 

The  Adventure,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  was 
bound  out  from  London  to  Australia.  I  sap- 
pose  you  know,  without  my  telhng  you,  that 
tliirty  years  ago  was  long  before  the  time  of  the 
^Id-finding  and  the  famous  clipper  ships.  Build- 
ing in  the  new  colony,  and  sheep-fanning  far 
up  inland,  were  tbe  two  main  emplovmenls  of 
those  days;  and  the  passengers  on  board  our 
vessel  were  consequently  Builders  or  sheep- 
farmers,  almost  to  a  man. 

A  ship  of  five  hundred  tons,  well  loaded  with 
cargo,  doesn't  offer  flrat-rate  accommodation  to 
a  large  number  of  passenD;Brs.  Not  that  the 
gentlefolkt  in  the  cabin  had  any  great  reason  to 
complain.     There,  tbo  pusage-money,    wbioh 
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ship,  were  CTen  emptj  and  gomg  a  begcing,  in 
consequencB  of  there  being  onlj  four  cabin  pas- 
Ktigers.     Theee  are  their  namet  and  desccip- 

Mr.  Sims,  a  middle-aged  man,  going  oot  on 
a  building  speculation.  Mr.  Pnrlbg,  a  weaklj 
jouDg  gentleman,  sent  on  a  long  sea-voyage  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health.  Mr.  and  Mra.  Bmall- 
eliild,  B  jcnme  married  eoaple  with  a  little  inde- 
pendence, which  Mr.  Smallchild  proposed  to 
make  a  large  ons  bj  Bheep-fanning.  This 
gentlemui  was  reported  to  the  captain,  as  being 
very  good  companj  when  on  shore.  But  the 
eea  altered  him  to  a  certain  extent.  Whea  Mr. 
Smallchild  was  not  aiek,  he  was  eating  and 
drinking;  and  when  he  was  not  eating  and 
drinking,  he  was  fast  asleep.  He  was  perfeetlj 
patient  wnd  gaod-hnmonred,  and  wouderfallj 
nimble  at  rumiing  into  his  cabin  when  the 
qualms  took  him  on  a  sodden — but,  as  far  his 
being  good  company,  nobodj  heard  him  iaj  ten 
worife  together  all  through  the  voyage.  And 
no  wonder.  A  man  cant  talk  in  the  qnalma ; 
a  man  can't  talk  while  he  is  eating  and  drink- 
ing; and  a  man  can't  talk  when  be  is  asleep. 
And  that  was  Mr,  Smallchild's  life.  As  for  Mrs. 
Smallehild,  she  kept  her  cabin  from  first  to  last. 
But  you  will  hear  more  of  her  preaently. 

These  fonr  cabin  passengers,  as  I  hare  already 
remarked,  were  well  enough  off  for  their  aaoom- 
nodation.  Bnt  the  miaerable  people  in  the 
steerage— a  poor  place,  at  the  best  of  times,  on 
board  The  Aaveuture — were  all  hud  died  tether, 
men  and  women  and  children,  hi^ledy-pi^ledy, 
like  sheep  in  a  pen ;  exoept  that  tbey  haim't  got 
the  sanw  quantity  of  flue  fresh  air  to  blow  over 
them.  Tbey  were  artisans  and  farm-labpurera 
who  couldn't  make  it  ont  in  the  old  conntry. 
I  have  DO  infortaatiOB  either  of  their  exact  nam- 
bers  or  of  their  names.  It  doesn't  matter ; 
there  was  only  one  family  among  tliem  which 
need  be  mentioned  partioularlr — namelyi  the 
family  of  the  UeaTjsidea.  To  wit,  Simon 
Heavysides,  intelligent  and  well  educated,  a 
carpenter  by  trade;  Martha  HeavTsides,  bis 
wi^ ;  and  seren  little  Heavysides,  tneir  nnfor- 
tunate  offspring. — My  father  and  mother  and 
brottvers  and  auters,  did  1  onderatand  yon  to 
eayP  Don't  be  in  a  hurry;  I  recommend  you 
to  wait  a  little  before  you  make  quite  gore  of 
that  circnmstance. 

Though  1  myself  had  not,  periiapa — striotly 
speaking — come  on  board  when  the  vetsellen 
London,  my  ill-lock,  as  I  flrmly  beliere,  bad 
abipped  in  The  Adventure  to  wait  for  me— and 
decided  the  natore  of  the  roysge  accordingly. 
Never  was  snoh  a  miserable  time  known.  Stormy 
weather  came  down  on  us  from  all  points  of  the 
compasa,  with  intervals  of  light  baffling  winds, 
or  dead  calms.  By  tite  tiim  The  Adventure 
had  been  three  months  out.  Captain  Gillop's 
naturdly  sweet  temper  began  to  get  soured.  I 
leave  you  to  say  whether  it  was  likely  to  be 
much  improved  by  a  piece  of  news  which 
(eached  bun  fmcn  ths  n^on  of  the  cabin,  on 


the  morning  of  the  ninety-fint  day.  It  had 
fallen  to  a  dead  calm  again;  and  the  ship  was 
rolling-  'about  helpless  with  her  bead  all  round 
the  cc'inpass,  when  Mr.  Jolly  (from  whose  un- 
feeling narrative  I  repeat  all  convereationa, 
exactly  as  thev  passed)  came  on  deck  to  the 
captain,  and  addressed  him  in  these  words : 
"I've  got  some  news  that  will  rather  sbtpriae 

Jon,"  said  Mr.  Jolly,  amilin^  and  rubbing  hia 
ands.  (Although  the  experienced  aorgeon  bta 
not  shown  much  aympalhy  foe  my  trouble*,  I 
won't  deny  that  his  disposition,  was  a*  goad  is 
bis  name.  To  this  day,  no  amount  of  bad 
weather  or  hard  work  can  upset  Mr.  Jolly** 
temper.} 

"  If  ifs  news  of  a  fair  wind  coming,"  fpmu- 
bled  the  captain,  "  that  wonld  sarprise  m^  on 
board  this  ship,  I  can  promise  you ! 

"  It's  not  exactly  a  wind  coming,"  said  Mr, 
JaUy.    "  It's  another  cabin  passenger." 

The  captain  looked  round  at  the  emph-  seK, 
with  the  land  thousands  of  miles  away,  and  with 
not  a  ship  in  sight^tomed  sharply  on  the  ex- 
perienced Burgeon — eyed  him  hard — changed 
colonr  suddenly — and  asked  what  bo  meant. 


"  I  mean,  there's  a  fifth    cabin  passenger 

minF  on  board,"  persisted  Mr.  Jolly,  grinnfne 

m  ear—"  introduced  by  Mrs.  Smallehild 


— likely  to  join  us,  I  should  say,  towards  even- 
ing— mce,  nothing  to  speak  of — eei,  not  known 
at    present — manners    and    customs,  probably 

"  Do  yoo  really  mean  it  P*  asked  the  captain, 
backing  away,  and  turning  paler  and  paler. 

"Yes;  I  do,"  answered  Mr.  JoUy,  nodding 
hard  at  him. 

"  Then,  V\l  tell  yon  what,"  cried  O^itain 
Gillop,  suddenly  flying  into  a  violeat  paasion, 
"I  won't  have  it!  The  infernal  weataer  has 
worried  me  out  of  my  life  and  soul  already — 
and  I  won't  have  it !  Put  it  off.  Jolly— tell  her 
there  isn't  rown  enough  for  that  sort  of  thing  on 
board  my  vessel  What  does  she  mean  by  taking 
us  all  in  in  this  way  F    Shamernl !  shameful  <^ 

"  No !  no  !"  remonstrated  Mr.  JoUj.  "  D<wt 
look  at  it  in  that  light.  It's  her  first  child, 
poor  thing.  How  should  ife  know  ?  Oire  her 
a  little  more  experience,  and  I  date  say " 

"  Where's  her  husband  ?"  broke  in  the  cap- 
tain, with  a  threatening  look.  "  I'll  speak  my 
mind  to  her  husband,  at  any  nite." 

Mr.  Jolly  consulted  hia  watch  before  be  an- 
swered. 

" Half-past  eleven,"  he  said.  "Let  me  con- 
sider a  little.  It's  Mr.  Smallchild's  r^ular  time 
just  now  for  a(|UBring  accounts  with  the  eea. 
He'll  have  done  m  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  five 
minutes  more,  he'll  be  fast  asleep.  At  one  o'clock, 
he'lleat aheartylunch.andgotosleepanin.  At 
half-past  two,  he'll  square  accounts  as  before— 
and  so  on,  till  ni^ht.  You'll  make  nothingof  iSst. 
Smallchild,  oaptaii}.  Extraordinary  man— wastes 
tissue,  and  repairs  it  again  perpetually,  in  the 
most  astonishing  manner.  If  we  are  anotbet 
month  at  sea,  I  oelieve  We  ehall  bring  him  into 
port  totally  comatose,— Hallo  I  What  do  na 
wantP" 
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The  steward's  male  bad  approached  the  i 
ter  deck  while  the  doctor  was  apcakin^. 
it  a  curious  coincideace  ?    Tliis  maa  also  vu 
grinning  from  ear  toear,  exactljlike  Mr.  JoII^. 

"loa're  wanted  in  the  steerage,  sir,"  said 
the  steward's  mate  to  the  doctor.  "A  wonaa 
taken  bad,  Dams  of  Heavjsidea." 

"  Nonaense!"  cried  Mr.  JoUt.  "Ha!ha!ha! 
Ion  don't  mean Ehf 

"  That's  it,  sir,  sure  enough,"  said  the  stew- 
ard's mate,  in  tlie  most  positive  msmier. 

Capttun  Gillop  looked  all  round  bim,  in 
silent  desperation,  lost  hia  s»-l^  [or  the 
first  time  these  twenty  Tears,  staggered  back 
till  be  was  brought  up  ail  standing  bj  the  side 
of  his  own  vesael,  dashed  his  fist  on  fhe  bul- 
wark, and  fonnd  laugyiage  to  express  himself  in, 
at  the  same  moment. 

"  This  ship  is  bewitched,"  said  the  captain, 
wildlj.  "Stop  !"  he  called  out,  recovering  him- 
self a  little,  as  the  doctor  busUed  awaj  to  the 
steerage.  "  Stop !  If  it's  true,  JoUv,  send  her 
basband  here  aft  to  me.  Damme,  I'll  have  it 
out  with  one  of  the  husbands  !"  said  the  oiqitaiii, 
shaking  his  (ist  ficiousl;  at  the  empty  air. 

Tea  minutes  passed;  and  then,  there  <_ 

staggering  towards  the  captain,  lotteriog  this 
way  and  that  with  the  roliinz  of  the  becalmed 
vessel,  a  long,  lean,  melancholy,  light-haired 
man,  with  a  Boman  nose,  a  watery  blue  eye,  and 
a  compleiioQ  profusely  spotted  with  large 
brown  Tretiles.  This  was  Simon  Heavysides, 
the  intelligent  carpenter,  with  the  wife  aind  the 
&mily  of  seven  small  chUdren  on  board. 

"tJh!  you're  the  man,  are  you  P"  aud  the  cap- 

The  ship  lurched  heavily;  and  Simon  Heavy- 
udes  staggered  awa^  with  a  run  to  the  opposite 
tide  of  the  deck,  as  if  be  preferred  g;oing  straight 
overboard  into  the  sea,  to  answering  the  cap- 
tain's question. 

"  lou'ra  the  man— are  you?"  repeated  the 
captain,  following  him,  seizing  bim  by  the  coUsr, 
ano  pinning  bim  up  fiercely  against  the  bulwark. 
"  It  s  your  wife — is  it  f  lou  infernal  rascal ! 
what  <lo  yon  mean  by  turning  my  ship  into  a 
-In  Hospital  P  You  have  committed  an  act 
.tiny ;  or,  if  it  isn't  mutiny,  it's  neit  door 
to  it,  I've  put  a  man  in  irons  for  less !  I've 
more  than  half  a  mind  to  put  gou  in  iroca  I 
Hold  up,  you  slippery  lubber !  What  do  you 
mean  bv  uinging  passengers  I  don't  bargain 
for  on  Doard  my  vessel?  What  have  you  got 
to  say  for  yourself,  before  I  clap  the  irons  on 
youf'^ 

"  Notluag^  sir,"  answered  Simon  Heavysides, 
yriik  the  meekest  oonoubial  resignation  in  his 
looks  and  maonem.  "As  for  the  punishment 
yo&meDtionedjait  now,  aiT,"  continued  Simon, 
"I  wish  to  say — having  seven  children  more 
than  I  know  how  to  provide  for,  and  an  eiglitb 
ooming  to  make  things  worse — I  respeotlully 
wish  to  aay,  sir,  that  my  mind  is  in  irons 
alreiady ;  and,  t  don't  know  as  it  will  make  much 
di&rence  if  you  put  my  body  in  irons  along 
with  it." 

The  c^tain  mcch&nically  let  go  of  the  car- 
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penter's  collar:  the  mild  despair  of  the  man 
melted  him  in  spite  of  himself. 

"Why  did  jon  come  to  seaf  Why  didn't 
yon  wait  ashore  till  it  was  all  overf*  asked  the 
captwn,  as  sternly  as  he  could. 

"It's  no  use  waiting,  sir,"  remarked  Simon. 
"  In  our  line  of  life  as  soon  as  it's  over,  it  begins 
again.  There's  no  end  to  it  that  I  can  see," 
said  the  miserable  carpenter,  after  a  motnent's 
meek  consideration — "  except  the  ^rave." , 

"  Who's  talking  about  the  grave  f"  cried  Mr. 
Jolly,  coBung  np  at  that  moment.  "  It's  births 
we've  got  to  do  with  on  board  this  vessel— not 
burials.  Captain  Gillop,  this  woman,  Martka 
Heavysides,  can't  he  letl  in  your  crowded 
steer^,  in  her  present  condition.  She  must  be 
moved  off  into  one  of  the  empty  beorths — and 
the  sooner  the  better,  I  con  tell  yoal" 

The  captain  began  to  look  savage  again.  A 
steerage  passenger  io  one  of  his  "  statfr-rooma" 
was  a  nautical  anomaly  subversive  of  all  disci- 
pline. He  eyed  the  carpenter  once  more,  as 
if  he  was  mentally  measuring  him  for  a  set  of 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  sir,"  Simon  remarked,  po- 
litely—" very  sorry  that  any  iaadrerteoM  of  mine 
or  Mrs.  Heavyside's " 

"  Take  your  long  carcase  and  your  long  troigue 
forward  1"  thund^«d  the  captain.  "When 
talking  will  mcud  matters,  Pll  send  for  you 
again.  Oiye  your  own  orders.  Jolly,"  he  went  on, 
resignedly,  as  Simon  staggered  off.  "  Turn  the 
ship  into  a  nursery  as  soon  as  you  like !" 

Five  minutes  later — so  expeditious  was  Mr. 
Jolly— Uortba  Heavysides  appeared  horiion- 
tolly  on  deck,  shrouded  in  biELokets,  and  sup- 
ported by  three  men.  When  this  interesting 
procesaion  passed  the  c^tain,  he  shrank  asid^ 
irom  it  wita  as  vivid  an  appearance  of  horror 
as  if  a  wild  bull  was  bciiu^^carried  by  him  in- 
stead of  a  British  matron.  The  sleeping  berths 
below  opened  on  either  side  out  of  the  main 
cabin.  On  tbe  left-hand  side  (looking  towards 
the  ship's  bowsprit)  was  iin.  SmallcHild.  On 
the  right-hand  aide,  opposite  to  her,  the  doctor 
established  Mrs.  Heavysides.  A  partition  of 
canvas  was  next  run  up,  entirely  scross  the 
cabin.  The  smaller  of  the  two  temporary 
a  thus  mode,  lay  nearest  the  stairs  leading 
on  deck,  and  was  left  free  to  the  pubUc.  The 
Urger  was  kept  sacred  to  the  doctor  and  his 
mysteries.  When  an  old  clothes-basket,  emptied, 
cleaned,  and  comfortably  Lned  with  blankets  (to 
serve  for  a  make-shift  cradle],  had  been,  in  doe 
course  of  time,  carried  into  the  inner  ceiaa, 
and  had  been  placed  midway  between  the  two 
sleeping-berths,  so  as  to  be  easily  producible 
when  wanted,  the  outward  and  visible  prepara- 
tions  of  Mr.  Jolly  were  complete  j  the  nule 
pBKsengen  had  all  taken  refuge  on  deck ;  and 
ihe  doctor  and  the  stewardess  were  left  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  lower  regions. 

While  it  was  still  early  in  the  aftemooa,  the 
weather  changed  for  the  belter.  For  once  in  a 
way,  the  wind  came  from  the  &ur  quarter  j  and 
Tbe  Adventure  bowled  along  pleasantly  before  it 
almost  on  la  even  keeL    Captain  Gillop  mixed 
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iiitli  tite  Lttle  groap  of  male  , 
quarter-deck,  restored  to  his  aweelMt  temper  ■ 
and  set  tbem  hit  customary  example,  after  din- 
ner, of  smoking  a.  cigar. 

"If  this  fine  weather  lasts,  f^ntlemen,"  he 
»aid,  "  we  shall  make  out  very  well  with  our 
meaL  up  here ;  and  we  shall  have  our  two  small 
extra  caoio  passengers  christened  on  dry  land  in  a 
week's  time,  if  their  mothers  approTe  of  it. 
How  do  yoQ  feel  in  your  miod,  sir,  about  yoor 
good  ladrF" 

Mr.  SnaDchild  (to  whom  the  inanity  was 
addressed)  bad  his  points  of  eitenmf  personal 
rcsemblaiuK  to  Simon  Heavyudea.  He  was 
neither  so  tall,  nor  so  lean  certainly — hut  be, 
too,  had  a  Eoman  nose,  and  light  hair,  and 
watery  blue  eyes.  With  careful  tcfeienee  to  his 
pccoliar  habits  at  sea,  he  had  been  placed  con- 
veniently close  to  the  bulwark,  and  had  been 
raised  on  a  heap  of  old  sails  and  cushions,  so 
that  he  conld  easily  get  his  head  over  the  ship's 
side  when  occasion  required.  The  food  and 
di'ink  vhieh  assisted  in  "  restoring  bis  tissue," 
when  he  was  not  asleep  and  not  "  squaring  ac- 
counts with  the  sea,"  lay  close  to  his  hand.  It 
was  then  a  little  after  three  o'clock  j  and  the 
tnore  with  which  Mr.  Smallchild  answered  the 
captain's  inquiry  showed  that  he  had  got  round 
a^^n,  with  tlie  regularity  of  dockwoil:,  to  the 
period  of  the  day  ^en  he  recruited  himself  with 

"  What  an  insensible  blockhead  th|t  man  is !" 
said  Ur.  Sims,  the  middle-aged  passenger ;  look- 
ing across  the  deck  contemptuously  at  Mr.  Small- 
child. 

"  If  the  sea  bad  the  same  effect  on  you 
that  it  baa  on  him,"  tetorted  the  invalid  pas- 
senger, Mr.  furling,  "yon  would  be  just  as  in- 
sensibleyourself." 

Mr.  Fnrlinf;  ^ho  was  a  man  of  sentiment) 
disagreed  witli  Mr.  ffims  (who  was  a  man  of 
business),  on  every  conceivable  subject,  all 
tlirough  the  voyage.  Before,  however,  thev 
could  continue  the  diipute  about  Mr.  Soiallebil^ 
the  doctor  surprised  uiem  by  appearing  from  the 

"Any  news  from  below.  Jolly?"  asked  the 
captain,  anzionsly. 

"  None  whatever,"  answered  the  doctor. 
"  I've  come  to  idle  the  afternoon  away  np  here, 
along  with  the  rest  of  you." 

As  events  turned  out,  Mr.  Jolly  idled  away 
an  hour  and  a  half  exactly.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  Mrs.  Drabble  the  stewardess  appeared 
with  a  face  of  mystery,  and  whispered  nervously 
to  the  doctor : 

"  Please  to  step  below  directly,  air." 

"Which  of  them  is  it  f"  asked  Mr.  Jolly. 

"  Soli  of  them,"  ansirered  M».  DraWiIe,  em- 
phaticallv. 

The  floctor  looked  grave;  the  atewardess 
looked  frightened.  The  two  immediately  dis- 
appeared together. 

"  I  suppose,  rentlemen,"  said  Captain  Gillop, 
addressing  Mr.  Furling,  Mr.  Sims,  and  tbe  fint 
mate,  whb  had  just  joined  tbe  party,  "  I  sup- 
pose it's  only  fit  aod  proper,  in  Mto  turn  things 


have  taken,  to  shake  np  Hr.  SmaUdiild  f  And 
I  don't  doubt  but  what  we  ought  to  have  the 
other  husband  handy,  as  a  sort  of  polite  atten- 
tion under  the  circumstances.  Pass  the  word 
forward,  there,  for  Simon  Heavysides.  Mr. 
Smallclold,  sir  I  rouse  np !     Here'a  your  good 

lady Hang  me,  gentlemen,  if  I  know  eiiuitty 

how  to  put  it  to  him." 

"Tea.  Thank  voo,"  said  Mr,  ^mallchili 
opening  his  eyes  arowsily.  "Biscuit  and  cold 
bacon,  as  usual — when  I'm  ready.  I'm  not 
readvyet.  Thank  you.  Good  afternoon."  Mr. 
Smalleliild  closed  his  eyes  again,  and  became,  in 
the  doctor's  phrase,  "totally  comatose." 

Before  Captain  GKUop  could  hit  on  any  new 
plan  for  tonsing  this  imperturbable  passenger, 
Simon  Heavysides  once  more  approached  the 
qoarter-decL 

"  I  spoke  a  little  sharp  to  jfon,  jnst  now,  my 
man,"  said  the  captain,  "  being  worried  in  tnr 
mind  by  what's  going  on  on  board  this  veaseL 
But  I'll  make  it  up  to  you,  never  fear.  Here'a 
TOur  wife  in,  what  they  call,  an  interestb|f  situa- 
tion. It's  only  right  yon  should  be  within  easy 
hail  of  her.  I  lo^  upon  yon,  Heavyaidea,  as  a 
steerage-passenger  in  difficulties;  and  1  freelv 
^ve  yon  leave  to  atop  here  along  vith  na  till 
it's  all  over." 

"  you  are  very  good,  sir,"  said  Simon ;  "  and 
I  am  indeed  thankFnl  to  yon  and  to  these  gen- 
tlemen. But,  please  to  remember,  I  hare  seven 
children  already  in  the  steerage — and  there's 
nobody  left  to  mind  'em  but  me.  My  wife  has 
got  over  it  uncommonly  well,  sir,  on  seven  prv- 
vious  ocoaaions— and  I  don't  donbt  but  what 
she'll  conduct  herself  in  a  aimilar  manner  on  the 
eighth.  It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  her  mind. 
Captain  Gillop  and  gentlemen,  if  she  knows  I'm 
out  of  the  way,  and  mindiiuF  the  children.  For 
which  reason,  I  respectfuSy  take  my  leave." 
With  those  words,  Simon  made  his  bow,  and  re- 
turned to  his  family. 

"Well,  gentlemen,  these  two  hnibands  take 
it  easy  enough,  at  any  rate  I"  said  the  captain. 
"  One  of  them  is  used  to  it,  to  be  sore ;  ami  the 

Here  a  bagging  of  cabin  doors  below,  and  a 
hurrying  of  footsteps,  startled  the  apeaker  and  his 
audience  into  momentary  silence  and  attention. 

"Ease  her  with  the  helm,  Williamson!"  said 
Captain  GiQop,  addressing  the  man  who  was 
ateerii^  the  vessel.  "  In  my  opinion,  gentle- 
men, the  less  the  ship  pitches  the  better,  in  the 
turn  things  are  taking  now."  I 

The  afternoon  wore  on  into  evening,  and 
evening  into  nigbt  Mr.  Smallcbild  penormed  I 
the  daily  ceremonies  of  his  nautical  existence  m 
punctually  as  usual.  He  was  aroused  to  a 
sense  of  Mrs.  Smallchild's  situation  whei 
he  took  his  biscuit  and  bacon ;  lost  the  seu« 


which  ensued  before  he  went  to  sleep :  lost  it 

r'n,  aa  a  matter  of  courne,  when  nil  cyea 
cd  once  more — and  so  oh  throtwb  tbe  even> 
ing  and  early  night.  Simon  Heavys^ea  received 
occasHKudly  (through  the  captain'i 
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cue),  telling  him  to  Iceep  hii  mind  eu; ;  re- 
tnnied  messages  nientiomiig  that  ha  mind  was 
easy,  and  Uuit  the-  children  were  prettv  quiet, 
Wt  nerer  approached  the  deck  in  Lis  own 
person,  Mr.  Jotlr  now  and  then  showed  him- 
self—ssid  "AU  nght,— no  news,"  took  a  little 
Ikht  refreshment,  and  disappeared  acain,  as 
Cheerful  as  ever.  The  fair  breeie  stdL  held; 
the  captain's  temper  remained  unruffled;  the 
man  at  the  helm  eased  the  vessel,  from  time  to 
time,  with  the  roost  aniious  consideration.  Ten 
o'clock  came :  the  moon  rose  and  shone  su- 
perbly ;  the  niffhtlf  grog  made  its  appeaiuce 
on  the  qnarter-deck ;  the  captain  gare  the  p^- 
aenffers  the  benefit  of  his  company;  and  still 
nothing  happened.  Twentj  minutes  more  of 
•  suspense  slowljauooeededjeiLohother — and  then, 
at  last,  Mr.  Jollj  was  seen  snddeni;  to  ascend 
the  cabin  stairs. 

To  the  amazement  of  the  little  group  on  the 
quarter-deck,  the  doctor  held  Mrs.  Drabble 
tne  stewardess  fast  b;  the  arm,  and,  without 
taking  the  slichtest  notice  of  the  captun  or  the 
passengers,  placed  her  on  the  nearest  seat  he 
could  nnd.  As  he  did  this,  bis  face  became 
visible  in  the  moonlight,  and  displajed  to  the 
startled  spectators  an  expression  of  blank  con- 
sternation. 

"Compose  yourself.  Tin.  Drabble,"  said  the 
doctor,  in  tones  of  unmistakable  alarm,  "  Keep 
quiet,  and  let  the  air  blow  over  you.  CoUect 
yourself  ma'am^or  Heaven's  sake,  collect  yoacr 
self!" 

Mrs.  Drabble  made  no  answer.  She  beat  her 
bands  vacantly  on  her  knees,  and  stared  straight 
before  her,  like  a  woman  panic-stricken. 

"  What's  wrOD^  F"  asked  the  captain,  setting 
down  his  glass  ol  grog  in  dismay.  "  Anything 
(Units  with  those  two  unfortanate  women  f" 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Both  doing 
admirably  well." 

"  AigUung  queer  with  their  babies  ?"  con- 
tinued the  captain.  "Are  there  more  than  vou 
bargained  for.  Jolly  P    Twins,  for  instance  ? 

"  No  I  no  I"  replied  Mr.  Jolly,  impatiently. 
"  A  baby  apiece — ooth  boys^both  in  first-rale 
condition.  Judge  for  yourselves,"  added  the 
doctor,  as  the  two  new  cabin-^sengers  tried 
their  lungs,  below,  for  the  first  tune,  and  found 
that  they  answered  their  purpose  in  the  moat 
satisfactory  manner. 

"  What  the  devil's  amiss  then  with  you  and 
Mis.  Drabble  F"  penisted  the  captain,  beginning 
to  lose  his  temper  again. 

"  Mrs.  Drahtle  and  I  are  two  innocent  people, 
and  we  have  got  into  the  most  dreadful  scrape 
that  ever  you  heard  of!"  was  Ur.  Jolly's 
startling  answer. 

The  captain,  followed  by  Mr.  Furling  and  Mr. 
Sims,  approached  the  doctor  with  looks  of  horror. 
IBven  the  man  at  the  wheel  stretched  himself 
over  it  as  far  as  he  could  to  hear  what  was 
coming  next.  The  only  uninterested  person 
present  was  Mr.  Sm«llchild.  His  time  had  come 
round  for  goins  to  sleep  asain,  and  he  was 
anoring  peaoefuUy,  with  iiis  oiscuit  and  bacon 
ctoee  beside  hin. 


"Let's  hear  the  worst  of  it  at  once.  Jolly," 
said  the  captain,  a  little  impatiently. 

The  doctor  paid  no  heed  to  this  request.  His 
whole  attention  was  absorbed  by  Mrs.  Drabble. 
"Are  you  better  now,  ma'iunF"  he  asked, 
anxiously. 

"Nooetter  in  my  mind,"  answered  Mrs, 
Drabble,  beginning  to  beat  her  knees  again. 
"  Worse,  it  anything," 

"Listen  lo  me,'  said  Mr.  Jolly,  eoaxingly, 
"I'll  pat  the  whole  case  over  sgain  to  you,  m  a 
few  plain  questions,  you'll  find  it  nil  come 
back  to  yonr  memory,  if  you  only  follow  me 
attentively,  snd  if  you  take  time  to  think  and 
collect  yoQiself  before  you  attempt  to  answer." 

Mrs.  Drabble  bowed  her  head  in  speechless 
submission — and  listened.  Everybody  else  on 
the  quarter-deck  listened,  except  the  impene- 
trable Mr.  Smallchild. 

"Now,  ma'am!"  said  the  doctor.  "Our 
troubles  began  in  Mrs.  Heavyside's  cabin,  whidi 
is  situated  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  ship  ?" 

"  They  did,  sir,"  replied  Mra,  Drabbio. 

"  Good !  We  went  backwaids  and  forwards, 
an  infioite  number  of  times,  between  Mis, 
Heavysides  (starboard)  and  Mrs.  SmaUcfaild 
(larboard) — but  we  found  that  Mrs.  HeavysideL 
having  KOt  the  start,  kept  it — and  when  I  called 
out,  'Mrs.  Drabble  !  here's  a  chopping  boy  for 
you :  come  and  take  him  I'—I  called  out  star- 
board, didn't  I P" 

"  Starboard,  sit— I'll  take  my  oath  of  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Drabble. 

"  Qood,  antin !  '  Here  is  a  chopping  boy,* 
I  said.  '  Take  him,  ma'am,  and  make  him  com- 
fortable in  the  cradle.*  And  ypn  took  him,  and 
madebim  comfortable  in  the  cradle,  accordingly  F 
Now,  where  was  the  cradle  F" 

"In  the  main  cabin,  sir,"  replied  Mrs. 
Drabble. 

"Just  sot  In  the  main  cabin,  because  we 
hadn't  got  room  for  it  in  either  of  the  sleeping- 
cabins.  Yaii  put  the  starboard  baby  folherwise 
Heavysides)  in  the  clothes-basket  cranle  in  the 
main  cabin.  Good,  once  more.  How  was  the 
cradle  placed  F" 

"Crosswise  to  the  ship,  sir,"  said  M», 
Drabble. 

"  Crosswise  to  the  ship  F  That  is  to  say, 
with  one  side  longwise  towards  the  stem  of  the 
vessel,  and  one  side  longwise  towards  the  bows. 
Bear  that  In  mind — and  now  follow  me  a  little 
farther.  No !  no  !  dou't  say  you  can't^  and 
your  head's  in  a  whirL  tij  next  question  will 
steady  it.  Car^  your  mind  on  half  an  hour, 
Mrs.  Drabble.  At  the  cud  of  half  an  hour,  you 
heard  my  voice  again ;  and  m^  voice  called  out 
— '  Mrs.  Drabble !  here's  another  chopping  boy 
for  you :  come  and  take  him !' — and  yon  come 
and  took  him  larboard,  didn't  you?" 

"Larboard,  sir,  I  don't  draiy  it,"  answered 
Mrs.  Drabble. 

"  Better  and  better !    '  Here  is  another  chop- 

Eing  boy,'  I  said.  '  Take  him,  ma'am,  and  make 
im  comfortable  in  the  cradle,  along  with 
number  one.'  And  yon  took  the  larbotrdbaby 
|(otherwlse  Smallchild),  and  mads  him  com- 
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fortaMe  in  the  cradle  along  witb  the  starboard 
bab;  (otherwise  Heavjsidea},  accordingl;  ? 
Now,  what  happened  after  that?" 

"Don't  ask  me,  bIt!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Drab- 
ble, losing  her  self-control,  and  wiingiug  her 
bimda  desperately. 

"Stead/,  raa'am !  Pll  pat  it  to  jou.  as  plain 
u  print.    Stead;  t  and  bsttu  to  me.    Just  as 

{oa  had  made  the  larboard  babj  comfortable,  I 
ad  occasion  to  send  ;ou  into  the  sCarboard  (or 
HeaTjsides)  cabin,  to  fetch  something  whiob  I 
wanted  in  the  larboard  (or  Smdlchild)  cabin ;  I 
kept  jon  there  a  little  while  along  with  me ;  I 
left  jon,  and  went  into  the  Heavysidci  cabin, 
and  called  to  tou  to  bring  me  something  t  wanted 
out  of  the  Smallohild  cabin,  but  before  you 
got  halfway  across  the  main  cabin,  I  said  'No; 
stop  where  you  are,  and  I'll  come  lo  you ;' 
immediately  after  which,  Mrs.  Smallchild  alarmed 
yon,  and  you  came  across  to  me  of  your  own 
accord;  and,  thereupon,  I  stopped  tou  in  the 
main  cabin,  and  said,  '  Mrs.  Drabble,  tour 
mind's  getting  confused,  sit  dow>i  and  iSollect 
Bcatterefl 
[led  to  col    . 

("And  couldnt.  Sir,"  interposed  Mrs.  Drab- 
ble, parentbeticaliy.    "  Oh,  my  head!  my  head!") 

— "And  tried  to  collect  your  scattered  intel- 
lects, and  oouldn'i  ?"  continued  the  doctor. 
"  And  the  consecraence  was,  when  I  came  out 
from  the  SmallchQd  cabin  to  see  how  you  were 
getting  on,  I  found  you  with  the  clotbes-baaket 
cradle  hoisted  un  on  the  cabin  table,  staring 
down  at  the  babies  inside  with  your  mou^ 
dropped  open,  and  both  your  hauas  twisted  in 
your  hair  f  And  when  I  said,  '  Anything  wrong 
with  either  of  those  two  fine  boys,  Mrs.  Drabbler 
jou  caught  me  by  the  coat-collar,  and  whispered 
in  m;  right  ear  these  words :  '  Lcrd  save  us 
and  help  us,  Mr.  Jolly,  I've  confused  the  two 
babies  ui  my  mind,  and  I  don't  know  which  is 
which !' " 

"And  I  don't  know  now!"  cried  Urs.  Drab- 
ble, hjstericsllj.  "Oh,  my  bead  1  my  head!  I 
donttaownow!" 

"Captain  Qillop  and  gentlemen,"  said  Mr. 
Jolly,  Wheeling  round  and  addresaing  bis  audience 
with  the  composure  of  sheer  despair,  "that  is 
the  Scrape — and,  if  you  ever  heard  of  a  \rorae 
one,  I'll  trouble  you  to  compose  this  miserable 
woman  by  mentioning  it  immediate! v." 

Cq)tain  Gillop  looked  at  Mr.  Purling  and  Mr. 
Sims.  Mr.  Furlir^  and  Mr.  Sims  looked  at 
Captain  Gillop.  l%ey  were  all  three  thunder- 
Bt  ruck— and  no  wonder. 

"  Can't  yiM  throw  any  light  on  it.  Jolly  ?" 
Inqnired  the  captain,  who  Was  the  first  to  recoTer 
himself. 

"  If  you  knew  what  1  have  bad  to  do  below, 
you  wonMn't  ask  me  anch  a  questixtn  as  that," 
replied  the  doctot,  "Rememlxr  that  I  hare 
bad  the  lives  of  two  women  and  two  children  to 
answer  for — remember  that  I  have  been  cramped 
up  in  two  small  sleeping-cabins,  with  hanliy 
room  to  turn  round  in,  and  just  light  enough 
&om  two  miserable  little  lamps  to  see  m  band 
before  m^rtmembei  Ue  profesaional  difficulties 


of  the  situation,  the  ship  Killing  about  nnder 
me  all  the  while,  and  the  stewardess  to  compose 
into  the  harcain  ;~bcar  all  that  in  mind,  will  you, 
and  then  teli  me  how  much  spare  time  I  had  on 
my  hands  for  comparing  two  boys  together  inch 
by  inch — two  boja  bom  at  night,  witnin  half  an 
bonr  of  each  other,  on  board  a  ship  at  sea.  Ha !  , 
ha!  I  only  wonder  the  mothers  and  the  boys 
and  the  doctor  are  all  £re  of  them  alive  \a  tell  ' 
the  story !" 

"  No  marks  on  one  or  other  of  them,  that 
happened  to  oatch  your  eycF"   asked  Mr.  Sims. 

"  They  must  have  been  Btrungiab  marks  to 
oatch  my  eye  in  the  light  I  haa  to  work  by, 
and  in  the  professional  difBculties  I  bad  to 
grapple  with,"  said  the  doctor,  "t  saw  they 
were  both  straight,  well-formed  children— and 
that's  all  I  saw  ?' 

"  Are  their  infant  features  auffieientlj  de- 
veloped to  indicate  a  family  likeness?"  inquired 
Mr.  Purhng.  "  Should  you  sav  they  tOok  after 
their  fathers  or  their  mothers  r' 

"Both  of  them  have  light  eves,  and  li°:ht 
hair— such  as  it  is,"  repliedMr,  Jolly,  doggedlj. 
"Judge  for  vourself." 

"  Mi.  Smdlchild  has  light  eyea  and  light  hair," 
remarked  Mr.  Sims. 

"  And  Simon  Heavysides  has  light  eyes  and 
light  hair,"  rejoined  Mr.  Purling. 

"  I  should  recommend  waking  Mr.  Smallchild, 
and  sending  for  Heavvsides,  ana  letting  the  two 
fathers  toss  up  for  it,    suggested  Mr.  Siraa. 

"The  parsntal  feeling  is  not  to  be  trifled  with 
in  that  heartle«a  manner,"  retorted  Mr.  Purling. 
"I  should  recoiiimend  trying  the  Voice  of 
Nature." 

"What  may  tliat  be,  sirF*'  inquired  Captun 
Gillop,  with  great  curiositv. 

"  The  maternal  instinct,  replied  itr.  Pdiling. 
"The  mother's  intuitive  luiowledge  of  her  own 
cliild." 


The  doctor  held  up  his  hand  impatiently.  He 
was  engaged  in  resuming  the  effort  to  rouse 
Mrs,  Drabble's  memory  by  a  system  of  amateur 
cross-examination,  vrith  the  unsatisfaotoij  re- 
sult of  oonfusing  her  more  hopelessly  tban  ever. 
Could  she  put  £e  cradle  back,  in  her  own  mind, 
into  its  original  position  t  No.  Could  she 
remembet  whether  she  laid  the  starboard  baby 
(otherwise  Heavysides)  on  the  side  of  the  cradle 
nearest  the  stem  of  the  ship,  or  nearest  the  bows  ? 
No.  Could  she  remember  any  better  about  the 
larboard  baby  (otherwise  Smallchild^F  No. 
Why  did  she  move  the  cradle  on  to  the  cabin 
table,  and  so  bewilder  herself  additionally,  when 
she  was  puzzled  already  f  Because  it  came  over 
her,  on  a  sudden,  that  she  had  for^tten,  in  the 
dreadful  confusion  of  the  time,  Irhi^  was  which; 
and  of  course  she  wanted  to  look  doser  at  them, 
and  see ;  and  she  couldn't  see ;  and  to  har  <lying 
dsy  she  should  never  forgive  herself;  and  let 
them  throw  her  OTerboard,for  a  miserable  wretch, 
if  they  liked,-— and  so  on,  tiU  the  perscverijig 
doctor  was  wearied  oat  at  last,  and  gars  up 
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Un.  Dimbble^  ud  gave  vp,  with  Iter,  Uie  whole 
cue. 

"  I  Me  nothing  foi:  it  but  the  Voioe  of  Na- 
tal^" Mid  the  captam,  holding  lui  to  Ur. 
PurUw'fl  idn.  "Tr?  it,  JdUj-<-70«  on  ba' 
tiy  it* 

"  Saaetiuiig  mnrt  be  done,"  nid  the  doetot 
'  I  ota't  le»re  the  women  rIdds  onj  longer 


■od  the  moMent  I  »et  below  thej  will  both 
for  their  babies.    Wait  here,  till  jott're  fit  i. 
Jin.  Dnbble,  and  Uuni  {(Ma*  rae.  Voice 


of  Nature!"  added  Mr.  Jolly,  ocmteniptaoiislj, 
U  he  deaeeaded  the  cabin  stain.  "Oh  yes, 
I'll  try  it — much  good  the  Voice  of  Nature  will 
do  ua,  gentlcmwi.  Yoa  ah^  jodge  for  yoiir- 
Bdvea," 

FtTOUcd  by  the  night,  Ur.  Idij  cmmingl^ 
tiuaed  down  tUe  dim  lamp*  in  the  sleeping 
oabios  to  a  mere  gtunner,  on  the  pretext  that 
light  wai  bad  for  bia  patietita'  ejBa.  Ha  theu 
took  np  the  first  of  the  two  nnlacky  babiet  that 
came  to  band,  marked  the  olotkea  in  which  it 
wo*  wrapped  with  a  blot  of  ink,  and  carried  it 
in  to  Mrs.  SmallchUd,  choosing  her  oalnn 
nerety  becaoae  be  happened  to  be  nearest  to  it. 
The  uoond  babr  (distinguiabed  by  hadng  no 
mark)  was  taken  oy  Mrs.  Drabble  to  Mrs.  Heavj- 
aidM.  For  a  certain  time,  the  two  mothers  and 
the  two  babiea  were  left  together.  They  were 
tbea  iMMRtted  again  by  medical  order;  and 
were  aAerwuda  reunited,  with  the  difference 
that  the  nutrkad  baby  went  on  tbii  occasion  to 
Ura.  Heavyudes,  and  tho  unmatked  baby  to 
Mra.  Smallohild— the  resnlt,  in  th«f  obsoariLy  of 
the  aleepi^  cabins,  provii^  to  be  that  one  haby 
did  mat  aa  veil  w  Uie  other,  and  that  the  Voice 
of  Natwe  waa  (aa  Ur.  Jolly  had  predioted) 
totally  incampeteat  to  settle  the  uistiag  diffi- 
oultj. 

"  While  night  terrH  ns.  Captain  Gilli^  we 
■hall  do  TBiy  well,"  said  the  doctor,  after  ha  IlmI 
d«ly  reported  the  failure  of  Mr.  Fnrling's  sng- 
geated  experiment.  "  But  when  moiuing  comes, 
and  dqliipkt  show*  the  differenoa  between  the 
ohildteB,  we  must  be  prepared  with  a  course  of 
aome  kind.  If  the  two  nioUiiBia,  below,  get  the 
atigbtMt  SDSi^oioa  of  the  cbh  m  it  really  stands, 
the  narrous  shook  of  the  diaooven  nu^  do 
dreadful  miacbief.  They  mnat  be  kejit  deceiTed, 
till  they're  vp  and  well  again,  in  the  intereata  of 
their  own  health.  We  must  choose  a  baby  for 
each  of  them  when  to-morrow  eomea,  and  then 
hold  to  the  eb<Hce,  till  the  mothers  are  up 
again.  The  question  is,  who's  to  take  the  re- 
■pouaibility,  I  dcn't  usually  stick  at  tri£es — 
jbut  I  candidly  admit  that  Fm  afnid  of  it" 

"  I  deoline  meddling  in  the  matter,  on  tbe 
ground  that  I  am  a  perfect  atnuger,"  said  Mr. 

"Aud  I  object  to  interleni,  from  precisely 
■imilai  motire^"  added  Mr.  Purling  j  agreeing 
for  tiie  fint  time  with  a  proposition  that  ema- 
nided  from  hia  natoial  enemy  all  through  the 

"Wait  a  minute,  gentlemen."  smd  Captain 
Gillop.  "I've  got  this  difficult  matter,  as  I 
think,  in  its  rigU  bearings.    We  must  make  a 


dean  breast  of  it  to  the  husbands,  and  let  them 
take  the  rcapoosibility." 

"I  beliere  they  won't  accept  it,"  obeerred 
Mr.  Bime. 

"And  I  faelieva  tbe^  will,"  asserted  Ifr. 
Parting,  rclapcinc  into  his  old  habits. 

"If  they  wo^t,"  said  tbe  captain,  firmly, 
"  I'm  auBter  on  board  this  ship—aiLd,  as  enre 
as  mj  name's  Thomas  Qillop,  fU  take  tbe  re- 
sponsibility I" 

Tnis  coarageouB  deelantion  aotrtled  all  diffi- 
cnltiea  for  tbe  time  being;  and  a  council  was 
held  to  decide  on  future  pioeetdimm.  It 
waa  resolTed  to  remaiu  paasire  until  tSe  next 
mon^,  on  the  last  faint  chance  that  a  few 
hours'  sle^  Slight  compose  Mrs.  Diabble's  be- 
wildered memory.  Tlie  b^ies  wen  to  be 
mored  into  the  main  cabin  befove  Ae  day%ht 
grew  bright— or,  in  other  words,  befare  Mrs. 
Smallchild  or  Mn.  Ueavyndee  oould  identiiy  tbe 
infaat  wlio  had  passed  Me  night  with  her  for 
the  tine  beu^.  Tbe  doctor  and  tbe  captain 
were  to  be  assisted  br  Mr.  Puriiuc,  Mr,  Sims, 
and  the  first  mate,  in  theeapadty  ol  witaesses; 
and  the  assembly  so  ooastitnted  was  to  meet,  is 
of^  the  emergency  of  the  ease,  at 
'clock  in  the  morning,  punctually.' 
six  o'cloek  according^,  with  the  weather 
— ,  and  the  wind  still  &ir,  the  proceedings 
began.  For  the  laat  time  Mr.  Joily  croas- 
eiamined  Mi^  Drabble,  Hflsted  by  the  ca|^ 
tain,  and  snperrised  by  tbe  witeeasea.  Nothing 
whaterer  was  elicited  from  the  unfortunate 
st«wardeas.  The  doctor  prononnced  her  oonfa- 
'  in  to  be  chionic,  and  the  captain  end  the  wit- 
ssea  unanimously  agreed  with  him. 

The  next  expenment  tried  was  tlw  reveUimi 
of  the  true  state  of  the  ease  to  the  hosbaada. 
Mr.  Smallchild  happened,  on  this  ooeMNm,  to  be 
"  squaring  his  acoounts"  for  the  morning  i  and 
the  first  aiticuhtta  words  which  esoaped  him 

reply  to  the  disclosure,  were :  "  Deruled  bis- 
cuit and  anchovy  pute."  further  penereranee 
merely  elieited  as  impatient  reqaest  that  tbey 
would  "  pitch  him  OTcrboard  al  once,  and  the 
two  babies  along  with  him."  Serious  temon- 
stronoe  wh  tried  next,  with  no  better  effect. 
"  Settle  it  how  you  like,"  said  Mr.  Smr^childt 
faintly,  "Do  you  leave  it  to  m^  air,  as  ccao- 
mander  of  this  Teaself"  asked  Captain  CHDop. 
[No  auawor.)  "  Nod  your  head,  air^  if  joa 
m't  speak."  Mr.  Smallchild  nodded  his  head 
lundwise  on  his  pillow — and  fell  ailem. 
Does  that  count  &r  leave  to  me  to  aotr* 
asked  Captain  Gillop  of  the  witussaea.  Aadtiie 
itnesses  answered,  decidedly.  Yea. 

Tlie  ceremony  was  then  repeated  with  Simra 
Heavysides,  who  respoaled,  aa  beoame  so  iateU 

S:nt  a  man,  with  a  proposal  of  hia  own  fee 
ting  the  difficulty. 

"Captain  Gillop  and  gentlemtti,"  aaid  tkt 
carpenter,  with  Gucnt  and  melancholy  pcditenea^ 
"  I  should  wish  to  consider  Mr.  Smsllchild  b». 
fore  myself  in  this  matter.  I  am  quite  willing 
to  part  with  my  baby  (wbichefor  he  is)  t  audi 
respectfully  propose  that  Ur.  Smallcbila  should 
takeio/Athi  -'-'-' -■  "    -  ' 
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that  be  liu  reallj  got  possession  of  his  own 

llie  only  imme<liBl«  objectioii  to  this  iugenioos 
proposition  was  started  b;  the  doctor ;  wlio  sar- 
casticBll;  inqmred  of  Kmon  "  what  he  thought 
Mrs.  HeaTjstdes  would  aj  to  it  ?"    The  car- 
peDter  confesseJ  that  this  considentioiL  bad 
escaped  him;  mi  that. Mrs.  Heavjsides  was 
onlj  too  likely  to  be  an  irremovable  obstacle  in 
the  waj  of  the  proposed  arrangement.    The  wit- 
[    ncBses  all  tbougbt  so  too ;  and  Heavrsides  and 
I    his  idea  were  dismissed  together,  alter  Simon 
I    had  £nt  grateruUj  expressed  his  entire  readi- 
ness to  leave  it  all  to  the  captain. 

"  Vetj  well,  gentlemen,"  sud  Captdn  Gillop. 
"  As  commander  on  board,  I  reclton  next  after 
the  hosbands  in  the  matter  of  responsibility — 
I've  conaidered  this  difficulty  in  all  its  beanngs 
— and  I'm  prepared  to  deal  with  it.  The  Voiee 
of  Katnre  (which  you  proposed,  Mr.  Pncling) 
has  been  fonnd  to  f&il.  The  tossing  up  for  it 
(which  you  Jiroposed,  Mr.  Sims)  doesn't  square 
altt^ther  with  my  notions  of  what's  right  in  a 
Teiy  serious  business.  No,  sirt  I've  got  my 
own  plan ;  and  I'm  now  about  to  try  it.  Fol- 
low me  below,  gentlemen,  to  the  steward's 
pantry." 

The  witnesses  looked  roimd  on  one  another 
in  the  profonndest  astonishmeat-~and  followed. 
"Saunders,"  said  tlie  captain,  addressing  the 
■teward.    "  firing  out  the  scales." 

The  scales  were  of  the  ordinary  kitchen  sort, 
with  a  tin  tray,  on  one  side,  to  hold  the  com- 
modity to  be  weighed,  and  a  stout  iron  slab  on 
the  other  to  snpport  the  weights.  Saunders 
placed  these  scales  upon  a  neat  little  pantry 
table,  fitted  on  the  ball-and-socket  principle,  so 
u  to  8»Te  the  breaking  of  crockery  ny  swinging 
with  the  motion  of  the  ship. 

"  Put  a  clean  duster  in  the  tray,"  sud  the 

I    captain.    "Doctor,"  he  continned,  when  tiiis 

'    had  been  done,  "shntthe  doors  of  the  sleeping- 

]    berths  (for  fear  of  the  women  bearing  anythmgj; 

and  oblige  me  by  bringing  those  two  tobies  in 

"Oh,  sir!"  ejclairaed  Mrs.  Drabble,  who  had 
been  peeping  guiltily  at  the  proceedings — "oh, 
don't  nurt  the  little  dears  !  If  anybody  suffers, 
let  it  he  me!" 

"Hold  your  tongue,  if  yon  ptesae,  ma'am," 
said  the  captain.  "Ani  keep  the  secret  of 
these  proceedinfrs,  if  you  wish  to  keep  your 
place.  If  the  ladies  uk  for  their  children,  say 
they  will  have  them  in  ten  minutes'  time." 

The  doctor  came  in,  and  set  down  the  clothes- 
basket  cradle  on  the  pantry  floor.  Captain 
Gillop  immediately  pot  on  his  spectacles,  and 
dotety  eiamined  tlie  two  unconscious  innocents 
who  lay  beneath  him. 

"  Six  of  one  and  half  a  doien  of  the  other," 
said  the  captain.  "I  don't  see  anr  difference 
between  them.  Wut  a  bit,  though  f  Yes,  I  do. 
One's  a  baM  baby.  Very  good.  We'll  b«(in 
with  that  one.  Doctor,  strip  the  bald  baby, 
andpnt  him  in  the  scales." 

The  bold  baby  protested— in  his  own  language 
—but  in  vain.    In  two  minutes  he  wis  &t  on 


bis  back  in  the  tin  tray,  with  the  clean  duster 
under  him  to  take  the  ^ill  oft. 

"  Wei^  hSm  accurately,  SaiindeTa,"continued 
the  captain.  "Weigh  hun,  if  necessary,  to  an 
eighth  of  an  ounce.  Gentlemen  1  wat^  this 
proceeding  closely:  it's  a  rei^  important  one." 

While  the  steward  was  wetghiiw  and  the  wit- 
nesses were  watching,  Csptain  Qiuop  a^ed  his 
first  mate  for  the  log-book  of  the  ship,  and  for 
pen  and  ink. 

"How  much,  Sanndera ?"  asked  the  captain, 
opening  the  book. 

"  Seven  ponnds,  one  onnoe,  and  a  quarter," 
answered  tne  steward. 

"  Hight,  gentlemen  f"  pursued  the  captain. 

"Quite  right,"  said  the  witnesses. 

"Sold  child — distinguished  as  Nninber  One 
— weight,  seven  pounds,  one  onnce,  and  a  nnar- 
ter  (avoirdupois]),"  repeated  the  captain,  writing 
down  the  entry  in  the  log-book.  "  Very  goa£ 
We'll  put  the  oald  b^y  back  now,  doctor ;  and 
try  the  hairy  one  next. 

The  haiiy  one  protested — also  in  bis  own 
language — and  also  in  vsin. 

"  How  much,  Saunders  ?"  asked  the  captain. 

"  Six  ponnds,  fourteen  ounces,  and  three- 
quarters,    repli^  the  steward. 

"  Ri^ht,  ^ntlemenP"  inquired  the  captain. 

"  Quite  right,"  answered  the  witnesses. 

"  Haii^child—distinguisbedaa  NnmberTwo, 
weight  BIX  pounds,  fourteen  onnces,  and  three- 
quarters  (avoirdupois),"  repeated,  snd  wrote,  the 
cBotain.  "Much  obliged  to  yon.  Jolly — that 
will  do.  When  yon  b&ie  got  the  other  tnby 
back  in  the  cradle,  tell  Mrs.  Drabble  neither  of 
them  must  betaken  out  of  it,  till  further  orders; 
and  then  be  so  good  as  to  join  me  and  these 
gentlemen  on  deck.  If  anything  of  a  discussion 
rises  up  among  ns,  we  won't  run  the  risk  of 
being  heard  in  tlie  sleeping-berths."  With  these 
words  Captain  Gillop  led  the  way  on  dedc,  and 
tiie  first  mate  followed  with  the  log-book  and 
the  pen  and  ink. 

"Now,  gentlemen,"  beffsn  the  captain,  when 
the  doctor  had  joined  the  assembly,  "my  first 
mate  will  open  these  proceedings  by  reading 
from  the  Jog  a  statement  which  I  have  written 
myself,  respecting  this  business,  from  beginning 
to  end.  If  you  find  it  all  equally  correct  with 
the  statement  of  what  the  two  children  weigh, 
I'll  trouble  you  to  sign  it,  in  yoar  quality  of 
witnesses,  on  the  spot. ' 

The  ftrst  mate  read  the  namtiTe,  and  the 
witnesses  signed  it,  as  perfectly  comet.  Cap- 
tain Gillop  then  cleared  bis  throat,  and  ad- 
dressed his  expectant  audience  in  these  words ; 

"lou'll  ell  agree  with  me,  gentlemen,  Uiat 

fistice  is  justice:  and  that  like  must  to  like, 
ere's  my  ship  of  five  hundred  tons,  fitted  with 
her  spsrs  accordingly.  Say,  she's  a  schooner  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  the  veriest  landsman 
among  you,  in  that  case,  wouldn't  pnt  such 
masts  OS  these  into  her.  Say,  on  the  other  hand. 
she's  an  Indiaman  of  a  thousand  tons,  would 
our  spars  (excellent  good  sticks  as  they  are, 
gentlemen)  be  suitable  for  a  vessel  of  that  n- 
pacity  r    Certttinly  not.    A  sduKnei'a  span  ts 
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a  sohooner,  and  a  sliip's  Bpan  to  a  ship,  in  fit 
and  fair  proportion.  In  this  serious  difficult;, 
I  take  ity  stand  on  Ibat  principle,  And  mj 
decision  is :  Rive  the  heaviest  of  the  two  babies 
to  the  heaviest  of  tbe  two  women ;  nnd  let  the 
lirttest  then  tall,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the 
otDer.  In  a  week's  time,  if  this  wcutlier  holds, 
we  shall  all  (please  God)  be  in  port ;  and  if  there's 
a  better  war  out  of  tbis  mess  thwt  my  wbt,  the 
panons  and  lawyers  ashore  maj  find  it,  and  wel- 

_  With  those  words  the  captain  closed  hia  ora- 
tion ;  and  the  aasembled  council  immediatelT 
sanctioned  the  proposal  submitted  to  them,  witli 
all  the  unanimitj  of  men  who  bad  no  idea  of 
their  own  to  set  np  in  opposition.  Mr.  Jolly 
was  next  requested  (as  tue  only  aviillable  au- 
thority) to  settle  tbe  question  of  weight  be- 
tween Mrs.  Smallohild  and  Mrs.  Heavjrsides, 
and  decided  it,  without  a  moment's  heaitatian, 
in  faroor  of  the  carpenter's  wife,  on  tbe  indis- 
putable ground  that  she  was  the  tallest  and  the 
atoutest  woman  of  the  two.  Thereupon,  tbe 
bald  baby,  "  diatinguished  as  Number  One," 
was  taken  into  Mrs.  Heavyaides'  cabin ;  and  the 
hairy  baby,  "distinguished  as  Number  Two," 
was  accorded  to  Mrs.  Smalicliild ;  tbe  Voice  of 
Nature,  neither  in  tbe  one  case  nor  in  tbe  other, 
ndsin^  the  slightest  objection  to  tbe  captain's 
principle  of  distribution.  Before  seven  o  dock, 
l£i.  Jolly  report«d  that  the  mothers  and  sons, 
larboard  and  starboard,  were  as  happy  and  com- 
fortable as  any  four  people  on  board  ship  could 
possibiy  wiab  to  be;  and  the  c^tain  tbere- 
npon  oiBinisied  tbe  council  with  these  parting 
iratda: 

"  We'll  get  the  studding-sails  on  the  ship  now, 
genttemen,  and  make  tlic  beet  of  our  ivay  to 
port  Breakbat,  Saunders,  in  half  an  hour,  and 
plentT  of  it !  I  doubt  if  that  nnfortonate  Mrs. 
Drabnle  hat  heard  the  lost  of  this  bnsiness  yet. 
We  mnat  alt  lend  a  hand,  gentlemen,  end  pull 
her  through  if  we  can.  In  other  respects,  tbe 
job's  over,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned ;  and 
the  parsons  and  tbe  lawyers   must    settle  it 

But,  the  parsons  and  the  lawyers  did  nothing 
of  the  sort,  for  the  plain  reason  tbat  nothing  was 


£ach  one  of  tbe  two  adored  ber  bahj,  after  ten 
days'  experience  of  it — and  each  one  of  the  two 
was  in  Mrs.  Brabble's  condition  of  not  knowing 
which  was  which.  Every  test  was  tried.  First, 
the  test  br  the  doctor,  who  only  repeated  what 
he  had  told  tbe  captain.  Secondly,  the  lest  by 
peraonal  reacmblance ;  which  failed  in  consc- 
quenoe  of  tbe  light  bair,  blue  eyes,  and  Roman 
noses,  shared  in  common  by  the  fathers,  and  tbe 
Ugbt  hair,  blue  tyts,  and  no  noses  worth  men- 
tioning, shared  in  common  bv  the  children. 
Thirdly,  the  test  of  Mrs.  Drabble,  which  began 
and  ended  in  fierce  talkins  on  one  side  and  floods 
of  tears  on  tbe  other.  Fourthly,  the  teat  by 
legal  decision,  which  broke  down  thronch  the 
total  absence  of  any  instructions  tor  tbe  law  to 
act  on.    fifthly,  and  lastly,  Uw  test  by  appeal 


to  t  lie  husbands,  which  fell  to  the  ground  in  con- 
scqucuce  of  tbe  husbands  knowing  nothmgaboot 
tbe  matter  in  hand.  The  captain's  baroarous 
test  by  weight,  remainedtbe  test  still— and  here 
am  I,  a  man  of  tbe  lower  order,  without  a  peony 
to  bless  myself  with,  in  consequence. 

Yes !  I  was  the  bald  baby  oi  that  memotable 
I>eriod.  My  eicess  m  weight  settled  my  des- 
Imy  iu  hfe.  The  fathers  and  mothers  on  either 
side  kept  the  bubies  according  to  the  cap- 
tain's principle  of  distribution,  in  despair  of 
knowing  what  else  to  do.  Mr.  SmallcbQd— who 
was  sharp  enough,  when  not  sea-sick — made  bis 
fortune.  Simon  EeaTVsides  persisted  in  increas- 
ing his  family,  and  died  in  tbe  workhouse.  Judge 
for  yourself  (as  Mr.  Jolly  might  say)  bow  the 
two  hoys  born  at  sea  have  fared  in  after-life.  I, 
tbe  bald  baby,  have  seen  nothing  of  tbe  tiaiiy 
baby  for  years  past.  He  may  be  short,  like  Mr. 
Sinallchild— but  I  happen  to  know  tbat  be  is 
wonderfnlly  like  Heayvsides,  deceased,  in  the 
face.  I  may  he  tall  like  tbe  carpenter — but  I 
linve  the  Smallcbild  eyes,  hair,  and  expression, 
notwithstanding.  Make  what  you  can  of  that  I 
You  will  find  it  come  in  tbe  end  to  the  same 
thing.  Sniallchild,  junior,  prospers  in  the  world, 
because  he  weighed  six  pounds,  fourteen  ounces, 
and  three-quarters.  HeaTysidea,  jonior,  fails  in 
the  world,  oecause  be  weigued  seven  pounds,  one 
ounce,  and  a  quarter.  There  is  tbe  end  of  it, 
anjbow;  and,  if  Mr.  Hermit's  outer  crust  will 
only  let  him,  I  recommend  him  to  blush  for  his 
own  giievance,  whatever  it  is.  As  for  Mr.  Tra- 
veller, if  he  happms  to  have  any  loose  silver 
about  him,  I'm  not  above  taking  it— and  so  I 
leave  you,  gentlcnLen,  to  settle  the  argument 
between  you. 


PICXIHG  UP  &  FOCKK-BOOE, 

Skvebal  people  came  in  at  the  gate,  not  only 
when  the. last  speaker  had  witb(&awn,  but  at 
varioos  timea  ibroughont  the  day,  from  whom 
nothing  could  be  extracted  by  the  utmost  in- 
genuity of  Mr.  Traveller,  save  what  their  calling 
was  (when  they  liad  any),  whence  they  canio, 
and  whither  they  were  going.  But,  as  those  who 
had  nothing  to  tell,  clearly  could  tell  nothing  in 
justification  of  Mr.  Mopes  tlie  Hermit,  Mr. 
Traveller  was  almost  ss  well  satisfied  with  them 
as  with  any  of  the  rest.  Some  of  tbe  many 
visitora  came  of  a  set  purpose,  attracted  by  cu- 
riosity ;  some,  by  chance,  looking  in  to  explore 
ao  desohte  a  place;  many  bad  often  been  there 
before,  and  came  for  drink  and  halfpence.  These 
rtxniar  clients  were  all  of  the  professed  vagrant 
order ;  "  and,  as  I  observed  to  von,"  Mr. 
Traveller  invariably  remarked  witn  coolness 
when  they  were  gone,  "are  part  of  the  Nut* 

When  any  one  approached,  either  pnrposely 
or  accidentally,  towhom  the  figure  in  the  bumket 
was  new,  Mr.  Traveller,  acting  as  a  self-consti- 
tuted showman,  did  the  honours  of  the  place : 
referring  to  the  Hermit  as  "  our  friend  in  tlier^" 
ami  asking  the  vialtor,  without  further  explana- 
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tion— leat  his  own  impartinlity  should  be  oslled  in 
queition — if  he  could  favour  oor  Friend  in  there 
with  an;  little  experience  of  the  limg  and 
moving  world  F  It  was  in  answer  to  tliis  in- 
qniry,  that  a  sunbamt  gentleman  of  middle  age, 
with  fine  bright  ejea,  and  a  remarkable  air  of  de- 
termination and  self-foaseaaion  (be  bad  come 
over  ftom  the,  aasiie-town,  be  said,  to  see  the 
sight  in  the  soot  and  cinders),  spake  thus : 

OinCK-HOUBS  were  over,  and  we  were  all 
talcing  down  our  straw-liats  from  the  pegs 
en  which  tbe;  dangled  ;  ledgers  xrere  clasped, 
papers  put  away,  desks  looked,  and  the  work  of 
the  day  was  at  an  end,  when  the  white-haired 
cashier oame  sidling  towards  me.  "Mr.  Wel- 
ford,  ib,  would  yon  stay  a  moment  f  Would 
jou  step  this  way  f  The  Arm  wish  to  apeak  to 
you." 

k  Good  old  Job  'Wiginton  always  described 
his  employers,  coUeotiTelj,  as  "  the  firm,"  They 
were  sacnd  beings  in  his  eyes,  were  Spalding 
and  Eansermaim,  and  he  had  served  them  for  a 
quaitei  of  a  century,  with  exemplarr  fidelity 
sod  resjwct.  Job  Wiginton,  like  myself,  and  like 
the  senior  partner  m  that  great  mercantile 
bouse,  was  an  EDglisbman  bom  and  bred.  He 
had  kept  the  books  of  Spalding  and  Hauaer- 
maun  for  twenty  years  at  Fhiladelphia,  and  had 
cheerfully  followed  them  to  Cslifomia,  when 
tbey  decided  on  settling  in  San  Francisco  Citj, 
five  years  before.  Tbe  younger  clerks,  Frencn 
or  American  for  the  most  part,  were  rather  dia- 
posed  to  make  a  butt  of  ihe  simple  honest  old 
cashier ;  but  he  and  I  had  been  very  good  friends 
during  the  fonr  years  of  my  employment,  and  I 
always  entertained  a  sincere  respect  for  the  old 
man  s  sterling  good  qualities.  Now,  howeTer, 
for  a  reason  I  will  presently  explain,  I  was 
considerably  taken  aback  by  the  communica- 
tion which  Mr.  Wiginton  made  in  his  own 
formal  way. 

"  The  firm  wish  to  see  me  F"  I  atam- 
mered,  with  a  teU-tate  colour  rising  in  my 
face.  Old  Job  nodded  assent,  coughed,  and 
carefully  wiped  his  gold-rimmed  spectacles.  I 
had  noticed,  in  spite  of  my  own  craifusion,  that 
the  cashier  was  dejected  and  nervous;  his  voice 
was  husky,  his  hand  trembled  as  be  rubbed  the 
dim  glasses,  end  there  was  an  unwonted  mois- 
tuiB  m  his  roaod  blue  eyes.  As  I  followed  Job 
into  the  inner  parlour,  where  the  merchants 
usually  sat  during  business  hours,  I  marvelled 
much  what  this  wholly  unexpected  summons 
might  portend.  I  had  formerly  been  on  terms 
of  great  and  cordial  intimacy  with  my  em- 
ployers; but  for  the  last  three  months,  my  in- 
tercourse, with  the  senior  partner  in  especial, 
had  been  strictly  coufiued  io  business  matters 
and  dry  routine.  It  was  not  that  I  had  done 
anythbg  to  forfeit  the  good  opinion  of  the 
firm.  My  employers  had  still  the  same  confi- 
dence in  me,  the  same  regard  for  me,  as  hereto- 
fore; bat  there  was  an  end,  if  not  of  friendship, 
at  leikst  of  cordiality.  This  partial  estrangement 
dated  from  the  day  when,  with  Emma  Spalding 
smiling  through  tears  and  blushes  at  my  aide,  I 


had  ventured  to  tell  the  rich  mcrohiut  that  I 
loved  his  only  daughter,  and  that  my  love  was 
returned.  It  is  an  old,  old  story.  We  wero 
two  vDung  persons  of  the  same  country  and 
creed,  alike  in  tastes  and  eduoa^on,  and  in  other 
respects,  wealth  excepted,  not  so  ill  matched  i 
and  we  were  together  on  a  foreign  shore,  among 
strange  people.  We  had  been  suffered  to  asso- 
ciate familiarly  together,  to  read  poetry,  sing 
duets,  and  bo  (orth ;  for  Emma  had  no  mother  to 
watch  against  the  aporoach  of  poverty-striokea, 
suitors,  and  Mr,  Bptuoii^  was  a  prond  man,  sod 
not  given  to  suspicion.  Hence  wa  ^ided — m 
millions  of  cowles  have  done  before  and  will 
again— down  the  smooth  roie-strewn  path  that 
leads  from  friendship  to  love.  I  am  sore  of 
one  thing :  it  was  not  my  employer's  wealth,  or 
the  idea  of  Emma's  prohahla  expectations  from 
her  father — who  liad  out  two  children,  a  son  and 
adaoghter,  between  whom  to  divide  the  acoama- 
lations  of  a  life  spent  in  honourable  toil — which 
allured  me.  Sut  the  time  came  when  soft  words 
and  fond  looks  had  to  give  place  to  an  avowal 
of  attachment  I  spoke  out  to  Emma,  without 
premeditation;  and,  once  across  the  Hubicon, 
other  considerations,  undreamed  of  as  yet,  oame 
to  beset  me,  mockingly.  What  would  Mr.  Spald- 
ins  think  of  me  F  Surely,  he  could  fofm  but  ona 
judgment  of  the  poor  dark,  with  no  property 
beyond  his  pitiful  savings,  who  had  oared  to 
entangle  the  affections  of  nia  master's  daughter  f 
My  course  was  clear.  I  must  tell  him  the  truth, 
at  whatever  cost  to  myseE 

I  (lid  so.  The  disclosure  was  hniried  on  fay 
some  slight  nnforeseon  circninstanoe,  w  mj  pro* 
posal  had  been,  bat  I  was  at  least  candid  in  my 
avowals.  To  do  Mr.  Spalding  justice,  be  le- 
jected  my  suit  in  as  gentle  and  oourteoiu  ft 
fashion  as  the  harsh  ^oration  would  admit  of 
But,  out  to  the  heart,  I  withdrew  from  hia  pre- 
sence,  very  very  wretched,  and  had  for  maqj 
days  afterwards,  serious  thooghts  of  exolnduig 
myself  from  ol»ervation,  becoming  ft  ioUtary 
man,  and  leading  a  gloomy  tad  moody  life. 
Better  tliouKhts,  however,  lying  deeper  withia 
me,  admonished  me  of  the  utter  worthlessneai  of 
a  purposeless  esistenoe,  and  of  ths  utter  oon- 
temptibility  of  the  soul  that  can  sink  into  it. 
And  thus  it  fell  out  that  I  oeaseil  to  visit  my 
employer  as  a  private  friend,  and  yet  remained 
in  bis  empby. 

Was  I  mean-spirited  for  staying  on  thus  t  I 
cannot  pretend  to  decide  so  nice  a  point,  bat 
I  know  that  it  was  a  great  stimulant  to  me  to 
have  obtained  a  moral  victory  over  myself,  and 
some  relief  to  the  disappointment  of  my  dearest 
hopes  that  I  was  still  allowed  to  breatbe  the  aame 
air  as  Emma  Sualding,  to  catoh  a  glimpse  of  her 
sweet  saddened  face,  were  it  hut  on  the  w^  to 
church,  though  for  three  weary  months  we  never 
interchanged  a  word. 

So  I  was  not  a  little  anrpriaed  when  Job 
Wiginton  summoned  me  to  the  prsaenoe  of 
"the  firm."  My  heart  beat  quickly  as  the 
old  cashier  turned  the  handle  of  tne  door. 
What  could  Mr.  Spalding  want  of  me  P  I  had 
kept  the  promise  he  had  wrung  from  me ;  I  had 
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sbsUined  from  mj  iuttouon,  ai^  mUicenwd 
correspoiidcDCe.  Suiel j,  suiel^  he  oould  uotseod 
for  me  merely  to  sa;  tnkt  &  rejected  suitor  was  in- 
eligible evea  aa  a  serraut,  and  thai  oar  cod- 
neiion  must  cease  ?  In  the  larger  ot  the  two  ad- 
jacent rooms,  a  room  himg  in  Spanish  fashion 
with  stamped  and  gilded  leather,  and  heayilj 
fnraished  with  dark  makogany  from  Honduras, 
I  found  the  Erm.  Ur.  Spalding,  a  tall  thin 
grej-headed  gentleman,  was  pacing  up  and  down 
the  apartment  in  great  agitatioB.  Ur.  Hauser- 
manu,  a  German,  as  hia  name  implies,  sat  before 
a  table  covered  with  papers,  ejaculating  jpittural 
exclamations  of  vonder  from  time  to  tune,  and 
with  a  look  of  hopleu  pierplexitj  in  hia  fat  pink 
face.  Tbe  cashier  entered  along  with  me,  ~"  ^ 
closed  the  door. 

"Acl^  meiu  Himmel  1"  muttered  the  iu 

partner :  a  hale,  aortlj  man,  but  of  a  flabo;  na- 
ture, morallT  andphTsicaUj,  compared  with  the 
eneif^tic  chief  of  tie  liouse :  "  ach !  we  were 
petter  to  have  nefer  peen  pom,  than  liie 
this !" 

Job  Wigintongave  agroan  of  aincere 
I  quicklj  pcFceiied  tnat  something 
wronfc,  and  asquicklj  did  Isce  that  this  I 
something  had  no  direct  reference  to  my  auda- 
city in  wmniug  the  heart  of  Emma  Spalding. 
What  waa  amias  F  There  U  one  grisly  ghost  that 
always  haunts  the  imagination  a(  the  more  in- 
telligent subordinates  of  a  commercial  firm — 
Bankruptcj.  But  the  house  had  been  such  a 
prudent  house,  so  stea^  and  well  ballasted,  bad 
glided  so  demurely  along  in  safe  old-world 
groove,  that  it  was  rather  ridiculed  in  c 
quence  by  the  mashroom  firms  that  daily 
or  collapsed  around  us.  Eut  I  had  little  time 
to  think,  for  Ur.  Spalding  stopped  in  his  walk, 
came  abruptly  up  to  me,  and  took  me  by  both 
hands,  "George  Walford,"  said 
chant,  with  more  emotion  in  bis  voice  and  fea- 
tures than  he  had  ever  shown  before,  "I  have 
not  beeK  kind  to  yon  lately.    Ion  were  a  good 

friend  to  me — before — before "  and  here  he 

reddened  somewhat,  and  ceased  speaking. 

I  glanced  towards  Mr.  Hauaermann,  but 
be  looked  3D  fat  and  helpless  as  he  sat  in 
his  arm-chair,  murmuring  phiases  in  bis  na- 
tive toogne,  tbat  I  saw  no  explanation  was  to 
be  look^  for  in  that  quarter.  So  I  told  Mr. 
Spalding,  in  as  firm  a  tone  as  possible,  that 
our  mutual  esteem  had,  I  hoped,  survived  our 
intimacy,  and  that  I  still  felt  myself  a  foitliful 
friend  to  him  and  lus,  and  would  ghully  prove 

"I  thought  so — I  thought  so,"  said  the 
merchant,  lookiuK  pleased  for  a  moment ;  "you 
are  a  good  lad,  George,  and  that's  why  I  come 
to  you  for  help  in  my  sore  need,  hard  and  harsh 
as  yon  may  have  thought  me  the  other  day — 
when Never  mindr' 

"I  was  first  to  say  it,"  exclaimed  Hr. 
Hausermann.  "  'Let  us  c^  Shorge  Walford,' 
say  I.  '  He  has  got  ver  goot  prains ;  ver  goot 
young  man.' " 

A  quarter  of  a  centnry  nient  among  An^lo- 
Saxons  had  never  taught  Mr.  nausermauu  the 


EngUsh  lar^^aaoe  in  itt  polity.  Indeed,  hia  lifat 
out  of  omoe  hours,  waa  spent  entirely  with 
Teuton*  like  himself,  who  swarm  alt  over  Ame- 
rica, and  with  whom  he  could  enjoy  Qeimu 
conversation,  Khine  wine,  and  the  black  coffee 
of  the  fatbertand.  I  shoold  never  get  to  tho 
end  of  the  interview  if  I  described  it  vetbati% 
chroniding  the  broken  sentences  and  vague  talk 
of  the  jonior  partner,  and  the  oomments  of  Job 
Wiginton.  The  confidential  oaahier  sympa- 
thised with  the  distress  of  his  employers  as  a 
faithful  dog  might  have  done,  ana  waa  about 
as  likely  to  suggest  a  practical  remedy.  Mr. 
WigLntOD  waa  wortl^  of  all  trust;  he  was  ai 
close  as  wax  and  as  honest  as  tbc  day,  but  he  waa 
a  mere  Tna^^hJRp  for  the  pa'*tipg  up  of  sums,  the 
balancingofbooks,and  locking  of  safes.  Ur.Han* 
sennann  was  not  much  cleverer  than  the  caabiert 
he  was  an  admirable  arithmetician,  oouid  detect 
an  error  of  a  jialfpenny  in  a  problem  inTolvins 
billions,  and  his  penmanship  waa  magnificent. 
But,  with  these  attainments,  he  owed  hia  prv, 
sent  position  in  commerce,  not  to  hts  abilities, 
but  to  tlie  fiorins  he  had  inberited,  and  to  the 
talent  and  keenneas  of  his  English  partner.  It 
was  from  the  chief  of  the  house  nintself  that 
I  heard  the  folloiring  tale : — Mr.  Spalding,  as  I 
have  said,  had  but  two  children,  £mma,  and 
her  brother  Adolphus;  bis  wife  had  died  on 
the  voyage  from  Philadelphia,  and  bis  affsc- 
tion  centred  in  his  boy  and  girl.  Ualuckilv, 
Adolphus  did  not  turn  out  well,  waa  wild 
and  extravagant,  and  squandered  hi*  liberal 
allowance  among  horse  jockeys  aod  gamblera, 
Hi.  Spalding,  strict  with  all  the  world  besides, 
was  rather  lax  and  indulgent  where  hia  aoK 
was  concerned.  The  young  nan  was  verr 
good-looking  and  of  pleasing  address;  he  had 
been  the  darling  of  his  dean  mother ;  and  the 
father  was  very  patient  and  forbearing  vrith 
him,  for  her  sake.  The  vonth  went  from  bad  to 
worse,  got  deeper  into  oebt  and  evil  company, 
seldom  came  home,  and  seriously  impaiied  lua 
health  by  a  loi^  course  of  exoessea.  All  this  I 
knew.  Cor  Adolphus  waa  a  clerk  in  the  hona^ 
nominally  at  least,  thongti  he  hardly  ever  oo- 
cupied  bis  stool  in  the  o&ce.  But  what  I  did 
not  know  was,  that  Adolphus  Spalding,  in  hit 
eageruess  to  settle  a  number  of  so-oaUed  debt* 
of  honour,  had  been  led  to  rob  his  father,  He 
had  forged  the  signatures  of  Spoldiim  and 
Hausermann  to  a  caeque  for  thirty  thousuid 
dollars,  payable  at  sight,  and  purp<n:tiaK  to  be 
drawn  by  tlie  merchants  on  their  bankers  la  New 
York.  More  than  this :  be  had  abatracted  from 
his  father's  desk  a  Bnssia-leatber  pocket-book, 
'mtaiiiing  bills  and  securities  to  a  great  amount, 
id  this  he  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
me  vile  associate  who  hod  undertaken  to  pie- 
sent  the  cheque  at  the  counter  of  the  New  lork 
bank. 

"  The  scoundrel  is  gone  northward  already. 
He  started  last  Tuesday,  by  the  way  of  Panama, 
along  with  the  mail,"  said  Mr.  Spalding.  "  You 
know  the  man,  I  dare  say,  for  he  waa  very 
notorioos  in  the  town— Jorani  Heclder." 

Dr.  Joram  Heckkr  1"  1  exclaimed,  as  I  lo- 
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called  to  mind  the  dark  clerer  fice  of  the  young 
man  aUaded  to :  a  plausible,  well-mannered  per- 
Bon,  who  had  been  sab-edilor  of  a  San  rranciaco 
BBwapaper. 

"  lea.  Doctor,  or  Colonel,  Heckler,"  i«spoaded 
Mr.  Spalding,  with  a  bitter  saiile,  "  for  it  appears 
Uiat  He  has  aasumed  a  military  title  on  tlie 
joume;  back  to  the  north.  He  posseased  great 
mflnence  orer  the  mind  of  my  mis^ded  son ; 
he  was  the  tempter  in  thi»  accursed  robber;;  and 
I  doubt  not  that  he  intends  to  appropriate  the 
entire  apoil  to  himself." 

I  now  aaked  Mr.  Spaldieg,  aa  delicately  as  1 
oould,  jbw  he  had  obtained  his  inrormation. 

It  appeared  that  Adolpbus,  whose  feeble 
frame,  eiliansted  by  hard  living,  was  ill  fitted 
to  sustain  tbe  fierce  eieitement  of  the  feloniona 
act  he  had  committed,  had  sickened  of  a  fever, 
immediately  after  the  departure  of  his  accom- 
plice, 

"The  wretched  bo^  lies  on  his  bed  up-sfair«, 

S[niTerin^  betwiit  life  and  death,"  said  the 
ither,  with  a  falterine  voice,  "and  in  his  de- 
lirium be  has  betravea  his  euilt.  His  sister, 
who  has  watched  atliis  bedside  like  an  angel  as 
she  is,  dear  ^1,  she  was  frightened  at  hia 
ravings  of  selMiecuBation.  She  called  me,  and 
with  my  own  ears  I  heard  the  son  I  was  ~ 
proud  of — my  petted  boy — tell  how  he  h: 
cheated  and  plundered  me." 

fheold  merchant  staggered  to  a  chair,  and  I 
uw  the  tears  trickle  between  the  fingers  wltb 
whioli  be  tried  to  hide  the  workings  of  his 
vrinkledfsce. 

After  a  time  he  grew  more  calm.  Then  he 
developed  his  plan,  in  which  broke  out  his 
habitual  dcciuoii  and  force  of  character.  Befnre 
all  thinn,  the  honoar  of  the  bouse  must  be 
saved.  The  value  of  the  money  at  slake  (though 
a  large  sum)  was  trifting,  compared  to  the  dis- 
grace, the  loss  of  credit,  the  blot  opou  the  name 
of  Spalding.  'Yes,  at  any  cost,  the  joung 
man's  shamerul  act  must  he  hidden  in  darkness. 
The  cheque  must  not  be  presented,  the  bills 
must  not  DC  negotiated.  But  how  to  prevent 
tbe  tempter  from  realising  l)ie  benefits  of  his 
ni-^tten  booty  f  He  was  off^he  vas  speeding 
towards  New  York  by  the  quick  Panama  route 
in  a  few  weeks  he  would  be  there.  No  pursuit 
seemed  possible.  The  delay  till  the  start  of  tbe 
next  mail  would  be  fatal.  I  remembered  the 
Pony  Express,  the  swift  overland  mtui  whereby 
we  Caliromian  residents  can  must  mpidlv 
municate  with  the  civilised  world,  and  I 
gested  this  resource. 

Mr.  Spalding  shook  hia  head.  "  No,  that 
would  never  do;  I  might  send  a  despatcii,  m 
doubt,  to  stop  the  payment  of  the  cheque.  1 
mi^t  perhaps  procure  Heckler's  arrest  on  lii: 
arrival  la  New  York,  faut  thence  would  aprini 
inquiry,  donbt,  suspicion,  and  the  whole  olacL 
affair  would  creep  into  the  journals  before  a  week 
wasout.  No.  I  have  but  one  hope,  one  chance: 
I  must  send  a  trustworthj  person — I  am  too  old 
to  go  myself — a  trustworthy  person  to  hasten  to 
Hew  York  by  the  perilous  route  across  the  Kockj 
Uountaina,  and  he  must  arrive  before  Heckler, 


and  must  get  the  papers  from  him  by  violenoe  or 
stratagem.    George  W^ford,  you  ore  the  mani 
have  selected." 
I,  sir  P" 

was  stunified.  Before  my  fancy  rose,  like  a 
panorama,  tue  long  route,  then  but  latdjr  ex- 
plored, that  traversed  the  enormous  continent 
sea  to  sea :  a  route  teeming  with  dangers. 
All  I  had  ever  heard  or  read  of  prairie  travel,  of 
famine,  fire,  the  assaults  of  wild  beasts,  and  (J 
human  foes  more  pitiless  etiU,  crowded  on  mj 
memory  at  once.  I  thought  of  tbe  vast  dis- 
tance, of  the  almost  hercoleon  fatigues  to  he 
undergone,  of  the  ioy  barrier  which  the  Rocky 
Mountains  stretched  acrou  the  track,  as  if  to 
the  progress  of  presumptuous  man;  and 
though  I  am  no  fainter  of  heart  tlion  my  neigh- 
bours, I  dare  say  my  countenance  expressed 
'ismav  and  repugnance.  Indeed,  I  am  anre  it 
id,  for  Mr.  Hausermann  groaned,  and  said, 
'  Bonner !  what  shall  we  to  now  ?" 

"Walford,"  said  Mr,  Spahiing,  "I  dont 
'iah  to  dissemble  with  you.  I  am  asking  yon 
0  incur  the  certainty  of  very  great  fatigue, 
hardahip,  and  danger.  I  am  asking  you  to  risk 
hfe  itself  to  save  the  honour  of  the  house  and 
that  of  my  own  family.    I  do  not  make  such  a 


money  for  such  a  service.  Ckime  back 
ful,  and  yon  shall  he  a  partner  in  the  bouse  of 
Spalding  and  Qausermann ;  and  if  you  and 
Emma  are  still  of  the  same  mind  three  months 


I  trembled  with  joy  as  I  interrupted  m}  em- 
"""  sir,   gladly  and  most  will- 


ijer. 


Sgi 

"  That's  a  prave  poy.     I  knew  he  would  !* 

iculated  the  Qermun ;  and  the  cashier  rubbed 
his  hands  joyfully. 

"When  can  you  be  ready  to  start?"  uked 
Mr.  Spalding. 

'■  Directly.     In  half  an  honr,  if  jon  please." 

"  An  hour  will  do,"  said  Mr.  Spalding,  with 
a  smile  at  my  eagerness.  "  Bodesson  shall  be 
at  the  door  by  that  time,  with  Lis  carriage  and 
his  best  horses.  You  must  save  ^our  strength 
as  much  as  you  can  for  the  prtiinc.  Tou  hare 
shooter,  I  know.  Get  ready  what  requi- 
sites for  the  journey  will  go  into  small  compass. 
You  sliall  have  an  ample  supply  of  money- 
spend  it  freely,  lavishly,  and  don't  spare  horae- 
flesb  or  gold  upon  the  waj.  I  would  cive  half 
my  fortune  to  place  you  speedily  on  tlie  pave- 
ment of  New  York.  You  are  an  ambassador 
with  full  powers,  George,  and  your  own  wit  and 
courage  must  carry  you  through.  Now,  JOU 
had  belter  prepare  for  tlie  rood.' 

I  lingered. 

"Anything  more  to  say?"  asked  the  mer- 
chant, good  humouredk. 

"If  I  could  speak  for  a  moment— just  an in- 
atant— to  Miss  Spalding  P" 

"  She  is  at  her  brolher'a  bedside,"  replied  the 
old  man,  hurriedly.   "  But — yes,ijou  are  right. 
You  liall  see  her  before  you  start." 
I     I  seemed  to  make  but  one  step  to  the  liouao 
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where  I  lodged,  I  spent  ten  miaatei  in  hastilj 
■mn^ng  mj  belongin;^— and  it  is  TODderful 
how  tnuca  a  nun  can  condeaae  into  ten  minutes 
vhcD  be  is  nndei  the  inSueace  o(  strong  excite- 


Ifr.  Spalding  )^ve  me  BO  me  fuller  instructions,  and 
banded  to  meaheav;  parcel  of  gold  and  stlver.as 
well  as  a  bundle  of  bant -notes.  I,  was  to  keep  the 
bank-paper  until  I  reached  tlie  civilised  world; 
in  the  desert,  mj  onlj  bope  would  be  to  bribe  iu 
specie  the  balf-tamed  wanderers  of  the  west. 
Mr.  Spalding  was  still  talking  when  Bodesson, 
one  of  the  principal  livet^men  of  San  Francisco, 
drOTO  his  spanking  pair  of  Spanish  horses  up  to 
the  door.  Tlien  the  merchant  went  ah^tairs, 
and  returned  with  liis  daughter.  Dear  lEmma  I 
she  was  pale,  and  tbbner  than  of  old,  but  her 
ejcs  were  bright  and  loving,  and  her  words,  full 
of  hope  and  constancj,  gave  me  fresh  courage, 
and  a  resolve  to  do  or  die.  Our  parting  was 
»erj  brief.  A  few  hurried  whiapers — a  hasty 
renewal  of  the  old  vows  and  trotb-plight — 
And  for  a  moment  I  caught  her  in  mj  arms 
and  kissed  her  cheek,  and  in  the  next  I  was 
gone.  I  sat  b;  Bodesson'a  side;  the  whip 
cracked;  off  flew  the  foaming  boraes  along  the 
street;  and  I  looked  back  and  wared  a  &rewe11 
in  answer  to  Ur.  ^al 
Bmma's  bandkcrchief.  _  ... 
comer,  and  darted  along  the  road. 

BodessoD  was  well  paid,  and  be  kept  the 
mettled  horses  at  their  work  over  man;  a  mile 
of  ground.  I  seemed  to  start  cheerfaUv,  and 
luuier  good  auspices.  Hj  heart  was  full  of 
hope.  The  gaj  French  Creola  br  mj  side  was  a 
mnrj-  companion:  be  sang  Csaaaian  songs, 
whistled,  ohirrupea  to  the  bounding  bajs,  and 
chattered  incessantlj. 

"  Uousieur  was  §[oing  to  tbc  pnlrics !  Ab, 
tres  bien  1  The  prairies  were  ver  iutfressantes, 
Ter  mocb  so.  But  moosieur  must  take  care  when 
be  got  there — must  not  stir  from  the  protection 
of  xe  dragooni,  or  les  sanvages,  ze  ferocious 
Indiana,  wonld  carir  off  monsieur's  cheveui — 
1    what  you  call  scalp!" 

So  the  Frenchman  prattled  on.  He  believed 
I  I  was  froing  to  Salt  Lake  City  on  busiaess,  and 
I    never  doubted  that  I  should  voyage  with  a 

I  caravan  under  escort  of  the  States  dragoons, 
i    What  would  he  have    said    liad   he    known 

1 1    that  I  was  to  trarerse  that  land  of  danger 

i     and  hunger  alone  ? 

1 1       My  journey  to  the  eastern  border  of  Cali- 

I  fomia  was  not  remarkable  ccough  to  iustifv 
!'    me  in  dwellfng  here  on  its  details.    Spesa. 

■  ing  money  freely,  I  was  able  to  proceed 
j  I  almost  entirely  in  wheeled  carriages  more  or 
i  i    less  rude,  ana  I  contrived  to  pusli  along  over 

I I  ion;  roads  at  a  respectable  pace.  I  slept  in 
I    the  velucles  during  the  dark  hours,  snatching  a 

\\  broken  slumber  as  best  I  could,  in  the  midst  of 
jolting  and  swaying.  Sometimes  even  a  bribe 
'  oould  not  induce  my  Mexican  or  American 
|.  drivers  to  risk  the  perils  of  a  stony  road  at 
j'  night,  and  then  I  recruited  mjstrenglh  by  rest, 
|i    h^rtu  always  ready  to  start  at  cock-crow.    I 


knew  well  what  was  before  me,  and  that  all  the 

fatigue  I  endured  was  child's  plaf  to  what  was 
in  store.  I  bad  been  on  the  prairies  before — 
those,  at  least,  wliich  lie  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Mr.  Spalding  was  well  aware  that 
I  was  a  good  horseman,  expert  in  the  use  of 
fire-arms,  and  of  a  robust  constitution.  These 
are  not  the  commoa  attributes  of  a  clerk,  but  I 
had  not  been  bred  to  the  desk.  My  father  had 
been  esteemed  rich,  till  at  his  deatn,  in  embar- 
rassed circumstances,  I  bad  been  left  to  battle 
witli  poverty  as  I  might ;  I  had  kept  hunters 
at  Oxford,  and  liad  been  passionately  fond  of 
Reld  sports.  I  had  kept  up  the  habit  of  taking 
brisk  exercise,  and  now  I  was  about  to  find  the 
benefit  of  trained  muscles  and  robust  health.  I 
did  not  disguise  from  myself  that  I  was  embark- 
ing on  an  enterprise  fall  of  risks.  I  might 
stturve  in  tbc  desert,  whitened  as  it  was  by  the 
bones  of  many  an  emigrant.  I  might  perish 
miserably  in  one  of  those  fires  that  rush  bke 
Qaming  serpents  through  the  boundless  sea  of 
grass.  And  if  my  scalp  did  not  blacken  in  the 
smoke  of  some  Indian  wigwam,  fever  or  sheer 
fatigue  mi^t  make  an  end  of  mj  life  and  bopea 
st  once.  Or,  I  might  reach  New  York  too  late. 
It  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  me  to  think  that 
Joram  Heckler  was  pressias  on  towards  the 
north  with  aU  the  speed  of  a  last  steamer.  The 
very  thought  made  me  bound  and  Stamp  my  foot 
on  the  floor  of  the  rude  mail-cart,  as  if  I  couM 

?uicken  my  progress  by  such  a  ^ture.  How 
prayed  that  contrary  winds  mi^bt  deiajthe 
packet  on  its  passage  from  Aspmwall  to  the 
Empire  City  ! 

I  reached  Carson  City,  on  the  border  of 
the  desert,  and  there  I  made  a  brief  halt  that 
I  miglit  prepare  for  the  coming  effort.  I 
was  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  difficult  part  of  the  road  was  that 
Fying  between  California  and  the  Mormon  set- 
tlements. Once  beyond  the  Utah  territory,  I 
might  well  bopo  to  escape  the  arrows  and  toma- 
hawk of  the  savage.  I  found  Carson  fuU  of  re- 
turning emigrants,  diggen  going  back  with  their 
pelf  to  tiie  Atlantic  states,  Mormon  converts, 
and  traders  who  bod  emptied  their  waggons  in 
Cslifomian  markets.  These  good  folks  were  all 
waiting  for  the  regular  escort  of  national  dra* 

rDs,  under  whose  guard  they  were  to  travel, 
was  impossible  for  me  to  move  so  slowly, 
and  I  accordingly  bought  a  bag  of  sun-driea 
beef,  another  ot  parched  corn,  some  blankets, 
and  such  matters,  and  a  powerful  horse  hand- 
somely accoutred  with  a  bridle  and  saddle 
of  Mexican  make.  I  bought  the  hitter  from  an 
AraericBQ  dealer,  who  was  mightily  tickled  at 
the  idea  of  my  making  my  way  alone  over  the 
prairies.  "  I  give  you  credit  for  your  pit, 
sartainly,  mister,"  said  he  -.  "  it  is  good,  and  no 
mistake;  but  I  guess  you'd  better  sleep  upon 
the  idea  a  few  times  more.  Them  Inaian 
scalpers  will  lift  your  ha'r,  sure  as  liogt  vield 
bacon.  Won't  you  believe  meF  Come  along, 
then,  and  ax  anotlier  man's  opioionl"  And  he 
dragged  me  towards  a  sort  of  tavern,  the  porch 
of  wliicli  was  crowded  by  men  and  woawn, 
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Frencb,  Spanish,  G«nnsD,  Yankee,  and  mulatto, 
bU  of  vhom  were  gathered  round  a  lathj  dark- 
bured  jaung  fellow  in  a  trim  half-military  dress, 
that  would  have  passed  for  that  of  a  police- 
man Init  for  the  red  flannel  shirt  and  Mexi- 
can sombretti  he  wore.  This  man  had  keen 
mobile  features,  and  waa  hardened  b;  con- 
■tant  Dork  and  weather  into  little  more  than 
muscle  and  bone ;  he  wore  spurred  boots 
and  thick  "  saTer*,"  and  was  cracking  a  whip 
as  he  gail?  chatted  vrith  the  crowd,  who 
lauded  at  fiia  wit  ia  a  way  that  proTed  him  a 
prime  favonrite.  He  *aa,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
salaried  riders  of  tiie  "Pony  Eipress,"  ready 
to  start  wtth  the  bag  of  despatchea,  the  instant 
the  courier  from  Ban  Francisco  should  arrivf 

"  Tes,  colonel ;  yes,  gals,"  I  heard  him  say , 
"I'm  downright  sorry  to  leave,  but  duty  is 
duty,  un't  it  F    If  the  Indiana  don't  nib  me 

"Rub  yon  out,   Shem  T     Catch  a 
asleep  ! "   cried   one   of  the   rider's    admiring 

"  Weal !"  Bud  Shem,  with  a  modest  voli 
but  a  boastful  twinkle  in  his  restless  eye,  "  t 
Tarminta  have  tried  a  time  or  two,  hat  they' 
found  Bhem  Qrindmd  rather  a  toueh  nnt  to 
crack,  they  have.    When  a  ohap'a  Kentucky 
bred,  real  H^ht  down  bard  hickory,  'taint  so 
easy  to  lift  his  ha'r  as SerTice  to  ye,  stran- 
ger P' 

For  his  (»e  had  lighted  on  me. 

"Shem,     cried  the  horse-dealer,  "here's  a 
gentlGman  wants  to  cross  the  parara,  all  alone, 
on  hoasbaok,  Broadway  fashion.    What  do 
say  to  that  i^' 

Th«e  was  a  general  langh.  6hem  took  off 
his  bat  with  mock  respect. 

"  Whoop !"  he  cried.  "  If  that  aii 
in  the  dowr-easter  dandy  1    You'll 
mister,  I  reckon.    There's  no  accommodati 
for  gen-teel  persons,  and  you'll  jest  get  your 
boss  stole,   or  chawed  up  by  the  wol  ' 

you'll  lose  yourself  and  die  for  want  of 
if  you  don't  fall  in  with  the  Injuns — and  if  you 
do,  Jehoshaphat !" 

All  this  would  have  been  provoking  to 
men,  but  T  knewtheAmerican  character  to< 
to  be  out  of  temper.  Shem  evidently  took  i 
a  presnmptuous  townsman,  plunging  wantonly 
into  the  Lon's  mouth,  and  was  good  naturedly 
discouraging  my  rashness.  Willi  some  trouble, 
1  drew  him  apart,  and  commenced  a  private 
Conversation.  I  lold  him  that  I  was  bound  far 
the  eattem  states,  that  my  business  was  impem- 
lire,  but  that  if  he  could  help  ''  ' ' 
pay  him  most  tiberally  for  the  t 
for  I  had  formed  a  crude  idea  that  if  I  could 
ptocnre  tbe  orivUege  of  using  the  relayi 
spare  horses  Kept  at  the  different  stations  on 
tbe  route,  for  the  use  of  the  mail-bag  riders,  I 
might  accomplish  the  most  awkward  part  of  the 
journey  with  great  rapidity.  Shem,  however, 
diough  not  ill  natuted,  dashed  my  hopes  to  the 
ground.  Such  a  concesaiou  wonla  be  "agin  all 
«iU  ■    The  servants  of  the  Eipress  Company 
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dam't  do  it."  It  was  not  to  be  tboogbt  of. 
I  must  wait  for  the  caravan. 

I  did  not  wait  for  the  caravan,  but  set  forth  that 
very  day.  The  people  gave  me  a  half  ironical 
cheer  as  I  nide  out  of  the  strat^ling  street  oi 
Carson,  but  I  saw  the  Yankee  a(»ler  shake  bis 
head  and  screw  up  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  as 
if  he  considered  me  little  better  than  a  suicide. 

There  was  no  nae  jn  letting  the  grass  nrow 
under  my  feet,  so  I  nushed  Drisklj  ahead.     I 

IS  ridicg  a  powerful  norse,  one  of  those  bred 

Kentucky  or  Tennessee,  and  which  will  sell 

r  a  hicih  price  on  the  western  border  of 
prairielana.  To  find  the  vray  in  broad  dajli^t 
waa  easy,  ^lere  was  a  broad  track  made  by 
the  passage  of  countless  wsj^ns  and  beasts  oi 
burden.  I  bad  a  compass,  but  I  really  did  not 
need  it.  I  covered  many  a  weary  league  of 
ground  in  the  course  of  that  day's  ride.  Her« 
and  there,  among  tbe  forked  strcamleta  which 
were  feeders  of  the  Carson,  I  came  to  farms 
where  I  easily  procured  com  for  my  horae  and 
food  for  myself.  I  had  come  to  two  resolutions : 
one,  to  economise  my  little  afore  of  jerked 
beef  as  much  as  possible ;  the  other,  to  refuse 
all  hospitableproffers  of  whisky,  being  ctmvinced 
that  on  water  only  could  sucn  trying  work  as 
that  before  me  be  accomplished.  I  kept  on. 
with  brief  pauses,  through  tbe  day,  and  htM 
to  the  track  as  long  as  the  moonlight  served 
me,  urging  on  my  flagging  steed  to  the  very 
limits  of  his  strength.  Then,  in  the  datl^ 
I  dismounted,  took  off  saddle  and  bridle, 
hobbled  my  horse,  and  tethered  him  so  that 
he  hiid  ample  Space  to  graze.  Then,  I  lay 
down,  wrapped  io  my  blankelB,  pillowed  my 
head  upon  my  saddle,  and  fell  asleep  with  mj 
weapons  by  mv  side. 

I  awoke  wito  a  start,  in  the  pitch  dark  ui^t, 
and  could  not  well  remember  w^ere  I  was.  lly 
horse  was  uneasy,  and  bis  abrupt  motions  had 
disturbed  me.  I  heard  a  rustling  in  the  Ions 
grass,  a  scratching,  a  pawing  of  light  feet 
amongst  the  herbage,  and  a  whiniag  sound  as 
of  hungry  dogs  whimpering  for  food.  Di»sF 
There  were  no  dogs  there.  Wolves!  And 
my  horse,  on  whose  security  mv  life  might 
depend,  was  trembling  and  bathed  in  per- 
spiration. I  had  kindled  no  (ire,  apprehen- 
sive lest  tbe  liglit  should  attract  some  band  of 
prowling  savages;  and  now  the  coyotes  were 
gathering  around  us  like  flies  about  honey.  Foi 
myself,  I  felt  no  fear:  tbe  wolf  of  America  is 
very  different  from  the  "  grey  beast"  of  Genuao 
forests  or  Vyrenean  suows.  But  my  poor  nag 
was  in  danger,  and  his  very  tremors  were  adding 

Eerilously  to  the  eihaustion  of  the  long  and 
urricd  ride.  I  rose,  and  began  groping  about 
for  brushwood.  Luckily  I  waa  still  in  a  well- 
watered  region,  where  shrubs  and  undergrowth 
abounded,  and  where  the  gigantic  cotton-wood 
trees  reared  their  majestic  forms  beside  tbe 
streamlets.  I  scou  oame  upon  a  duaip  of 
brush,  and  cutting  with  my  sliarp  and  beavj 
knife  as  much  as  I  could  carry  in  both  arms,  1 
returned  with  it,  and  cleared  a  little  space  cl,  ibe 
grass,  which  was  long  enough  to  be  daugerou.,    , 
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in  the  ercnt  of  Its  catching  fire.  I  then  took  out 
1ST  tin  box  of  lacifera,  itruolL  a  light,  uid  kindled 
a  fire :  though  not  rerj  eaulv,  for  the  henTj  dew- 
stood  in  great  gliatening  beads  on  grasa  and 
ahnib,  and  the  moistened  wood  emittai  manj  a 
clottd  of  pungent  and  dark  imoke,  before  I  couid 
ooax  the  snllen  emben  to  burst  forth  in  the  re- 
quired blaze.  All  this  ticne,  I  hod  to  pye  an 
occasional  halloo,  rattling  a  tin  onp  against  the 
barrel  of  mj  revolTcr,  for  the  pnrpose  of  intimi- 
dating tlie  volves ;  iihile  it  was  nGcesaarj  to 
pat  andsoothebj  Toice  and  bond  the  poor  horse 
itself,  which  was  tuggin?  at  tbe  tethering-rope 
in  awaj  that  throatenea  to  break  it  ererj  in- 
stant. At  last,  to  mjr  great  ioy,  the  fire  leaped 
up,  red  and  cheerj,  its  bri^at  beams  illumined 
a  little  radiant  ^toh  of  prairie,  and,  hovering  in 
tiie  shadows  on  the  edge  of  this  Illuminated 
spot,  I  saw  the  slinking  cojotfes,  the  smallest 
and  moat  timid,  but  also  the  most  cunning, 
varietj  of  the  wolt  of  AmerioSM  Present^ 
I  flnag  a  firebrand  among  the  psck,  and 
they  vanished  into  tbe  darkness,  bat  for  half  an 
hour  I  could  hear  their  howls  of  disappointment, 
growing  fainter  and  fainter,  as  the  distance  in- 
creased iS-J  horse  was  quieter  after  the  disap- 
pearance of  thD  wohes,  and  in  aboat  an  hoar  I 
ventured  to  return  to  m;  blankets  and  my  re- 
pose, after  piling  a  fresh  heap  of  brush  on  the 
steadilj  glowing  fire.  Not  very  long  afterwards, 
a  feeling^of  intense  cold  awoke  me  by  slow  de- 
grees. I  opened  mj  ejes.  The  fire  was  low ; 
its  embers  glowed  cnmson,  fading  gradually  into 
blackness.  Overhead  was  tbe  dim  sky,  the  vast 
host  of  stars  having  tbe  pecoliar  pale  uid  sicklv 
boe  whicb  heralds  the  dawn.  It  was  very  cold. 
There  was  a  rushing  sound  in  the  air,  and  tbe 
grass  of  the  praitie  was  tossed  to  and  fro  in  wild 
confosion;  a  strong  wind  was  blowing — the 
norther.  This  was  tbe  first  blast  of  the  ctiillj 
north  wind  that  annually  seta  in  st  the  close  of 
the  nnhealthy  season  in  the  sonth.    It  bod  a 

fiertdng  and  glacial  efi'ect,  coming,  at  it  did, 
-om  the  Polar  ice-fields,  and  across  tbe  Bocky 
Mountain  range ;  but  I  gladly  hailed  it,  for  I  re- 
membered that  it  would  lie  dead  against  the  mail 
steamer  that  was  breasting  tlie  waters  of  the 
Mexican  Oulf  with  Joram  Heckler  and  his 
plunder  on  board.    I  might  beat  him  yet ! 

But  the  wind  increased  in  force ;  it  was  blowing 
like  a  harricane,  and  1  shivered  in  spite  of  my 
warm  pouoho  and  blankets.  My  horse  had  lain 
down,  and  was  trembling  with  cold.  I  was  obliged 
to  spare  him  a  blanket ;  he  was  a  "  States"  horse, 
Bwiiter,  bat  not  so  hardy  and  useful  for  prairie 
travel  as  the  mustangs  ol  the  plains.  Thewind 
did  not  diminish  as  the  sun  rose,  red  and  angry, 
and  a  new  cause  of  alarm  began  to  haunt  me.  I 
bad  heard  of  travellers  utterly  weatherbound  for 
days  among  the  prairies,  on  account  of  the  fury 
ol  the  resistless  wind.  And  time  was  so  valu- 
able to  me  I  I  felt  sick  at  heart  as  the  chilly 
hours  of  earlj  morning  crept  on,  and  almost 
despaired  of  success.  I  was  beunmbed  and 
stm;  the  dew  had  been  turned  to  icicles  by 
the  sodden  coldi  and  now  ere^  waving  blade 
oLfiai  seemed  crested  with  a  diamond,  glitter- 


ing and  flashing  in  the  level  sonshine.  By 
nine  o'clock  the  wind  began  to  abate ;  it 
slackened  very  gradually,  and  at  half-past 
tea  I  considered  that  I  might  resume  my 
journey.  Mybreakfsst  wosnot  aluxurionsone; 
a  mouthful  of  beet  and  parched  maiEe.aw^lowed 
in  the  intervals  of  saddling  my  horse  and  rolling 
up  my  blankets.  Then,  1  drew  up  the  iron  peg 
to  which  the  halter  was  attached,  rolled  up  the 
baiter,  lasso  fashion,  at  my  saddle  how,  and 
mounted.  I  was  less  awkward  in  the  evety-dav 
routine  of  pt^e  life  than  might  be  suppnsea. 
Years  ago,  before  I  entered  Spalding  and  Han- 
sermano^s  employ,  I  had  spent  some  weeks  in  a 
frontier  fort,  as  the  guest  of  the  officers  of  a 
United  States  Ranger  regiment.  I  had  accom- 
panied my  hosts  on  several  hunts  and  scouting 
expeditions  against  hostile  Indians,  and  had 
found  some  amusement  in  picketing  my  steed, 
lighting  camp  fires,  and  so  forth :  little  dream, 
ing  that  my  whole  earthly  happiness  wonld 
ever  depend  on  my  proficiency  in  such  arts. 
&s  the  sun  rose  in  tae  pale  tiliie  skv,  nature 
assumed  a  more  cheerful  appearance ;  the  icicles 
and  hoar.frost  melted,  and  the  air  became  merely 
bracing  and  agreeable,  as  the  bitter  cold  passed 
away.  On  we  went,  following  the  plain  trail  of 
the  waggon  trains,  up  and  down  the  gently  roll- 
ing slopes  of  the  uuaulating  prairia.  I  noticed 
with  some  dismay  that  my  horse  was  no  longer 
the  mettled  creature  that  had  pranced  so  gaily  out 
of  Carsou  the  day  before.  At  first  he  cerkunlj 
answered  my  voice  and  the  pressure  of  my  knee, 
by  stepping  out  gallantly ;  but  after  a  while  he 
began  to  ttag,  bore  heavilyonthebit.and  required 
a  frequent  touch  of  the  spar.  It  was  clear  I 
had  taxed  his  powers  too  severely  on  the  pre- 
vious day.  He  was  going  weakly  under  me,  in 
a  spiritless  way  that  spoke  volumes.  What  was 
I  to  do  F  I  had  plenty  of  money,  but  money 
cannot  prove  a  tahsman  in  the  wilderness. 
There  was  not  a  farm  between  the  plaoe  where  \ 
stood  and  the  Great  Salt  Lake  ilaeff.  Mj  only 
chance  in  procuring  a  remount,  lay  in  meeting 
some  one  who  would  sell  me  a  steed,  and  this 
was  far  from  a  ccrtuntj.  I  was  chewing  the 
cud  of  bitter  refiections  when  I  heard  thelight 
tramp  of  a  galloping  horse  behind  me.  Quickly 
I  turned  my  head,  and  saw  a  booted  rider  dash- 
iiig  gaily  along  over  the  swells  of  the  prairie ; 
his  trim  coat,  half  opened,  showed  a  red  fianncl 
shirt ;  and  lus  Mexican  sombrero  was  bound 
with  a  cord  of  tarnished  cold.  He  bad  a  re- 
volving carbine  pistol  at  nis  saddle-bow,  and 
at  his  side  hung  from  his  sbonlder-belt  his 
leathern  despatch-bag.  It  was  my  acquaintance 
of  yesterday— Shem  Grindrod. 

"  Momin',  stranger  !"  he  called  out,  cheerily ; 
"  I  didn't  skear  yon,  yesterday,  it  seems,  by  my 
yams  about  Injuns.  Twas  Gospel  truth,  for 
all  that.  Camped  out,  I  reckon  F  Your  boss 
doea  look  a  little  the  wuss  for  wear,  mister, 
though.    You've  pushed  him  a  goodish  stretch, 

We  rode  on  fiit  some  distance  side  by  aide. 
Uy  poor  horse  wot  inspired  to  do  his  best  oy  the 
presence  of  the  other  horse,  and  togeUter  wa 
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musUng  galloping,  for  Sp&Qisb-Ameticaii  horsca 
hftfe  but  one  pace  wlieo  arged  beyond  a  walk. 
6heia  was  much  more  Liud  and  even  polite  in 
his  mauuer  thau  on  the  previous  da;.  He  told 
me,  bluntl;,  that  he  respected  a  fellow  tliat 
proved  himself  a  nisn,  hut  that  what  he  hated 
'  vorse  than  copperhead  snakes  was  a  Broadwa; 
dandj  giving  himself  adventurous  airs.  My 
horsemaiuhip  had  woo  8hcm'a  esteem,  and  he 
avmpatbised  heartily  with  me  when  be  saw 
that  I  was  reall;  button  crossing  the  desert  at 
any  riak. 

"Your  boss  is  a  good  bit  oC  stuff,  mister," 
said  he,  "  but  I'm  afraid  he's  pretty  nigh  used 
up  for  one  while.  Now  you  listen  to  mc.  The 
best  thing  you  can  do,  is  to  buy  a  mustang  fust 
chance  you  get.  There'll  be  hunters  passing 
south,  and  p'rapa  they'll  trade.  When  you  get 
right  out  among  the  plains,  you  stick  to  the 
trail  well,  and  if  a  grass  fire  blinds  it,  you  take 
your  compass  aod  Dear  up  for  east  by  north. 
Keep  that  pistol  of  yoiun  ready,  and  if  you  do 
see  Injuns,  keep  cool.  Don't  waste  a  shot. 
Every  round  bit  of  lead  is  worth  a  life  on  the 
parara.     Good-by,  wish  jou  luck." 

Shem  headed  his  horse  for  one  of  the  Ex- 
press stations,  a  little  lonely  block-hoose,  with 
a  stockaded  yard,  which  was  garrisoned  by 
a  few  of  his  comrades,  and  where  a  relay  of 
fresh  horses  was  kept,  I  looked  wistfully  at 
the  block-hoose  and  tlie  well-stocked  corral,  and 
then  turned  away  with  my  tired  steed  to  resume 
n;  weary  travel.  I  knew  that  early  in  the 
alternoon  I  should  reach  another  Btatiou  of  the 
same  kind,  and  there  I  meant  to  apply  for  re- 
freshment and  shelter,  in  case  my  hone  should 
knock  op  altogether.  Before  I  had  gone  a  mile, 
I  saw  my  £dand  Shem,  on.  a  fresh  steed,  scour- 
ing the  phiin.  He  waved  his  hand,  and  gave  me 
Bchcer  of  recognition,  aud  I  looked  after  him 
enviously  as  he  flew  like  an  arrow  up  the 
slope,  and  vanished  in  the  distance.  By  good 
lucK,  however,  I  almost  instantly  encountered  a 
party  of  white  men,  the  Brst  travellers  I  had 
teen.  These  turned  out  to  be  three  trappers 
retuming  from  Oregon,  with  a  fair  stock  of 
peltij  loaded  on  two  mules.  They  were  all 
veil  monikt«d  on  "  Indian  ponies,"  and  one  of 
them  led  by  a  lariat  a  powerful  and  ahapely 
mustang,  whose  bright  eye  and  wide  nostrils 
matcheil  veil  with  his  wiry  limbs.  He  had  been 
c^tured  on  the  plains,  not  two  moaths  before, 
one  of  a  wild  herd ;  but  he  was  sufficiently 
broken  in  to  ba  useful  in  prairie  fashion.    I 


bartered  for  the  half -wild  mustang :  the  trapper 
also  receiving  four  gold  eagles.  The  arrange- 
ment was  mutually  satisfactory,  and  as  the  toll 
Kentuckian  helped  me  to  shift  my  saddle  and 
bridle  to  the  spotted  nag  I  had  just  acquired,  I 
saw  hia  eyes  twinkle  with  selt-congratulation. 

"One  word  of  advice,  coloael,"  said  the 
trapper,  ai  I  placed  the  gold  in  Ilia  hard  brown 
band  i  "  keep  your  eyes  skinned  as  yuu  go  along, 
and  don't  Ici  the  cosied  Iledskins  UoubLe  upon 


you.  There's  Indian  ugn  about,  there  is. ,  I 
saw  the  print  of  a  moccassin,  down  yonder  bj 
the  spring,  where  the  Indians  never  come  foe 
any  good,  mister.  Yon  mind — Utahs  ain't  to 
be  trusted,  and  Sho.ihonies  are  woise.  As  for 
Bapshoes,  Heaven  help  vou,  colonel,  if  thej 
ketch  you  alone!    There s  Indians  about.    I 

"  I  wish  you'd  got  a  good  rifle  on  your 
shoulder,  mister,"  said  another,  as  I  mounted; 
"  six  shooters  is  very  handy  tools,  but  nothing 
sickens  the  Indians  like  a  good  five-foot  bit  M 
holler  iron,  that  air  true." 

I  took  leave  of  these  good  fdbwB,  who 
wished  me  a  safe  journey  in  the  heartiest  vay, 
though  evidently  disbelieving  in  the  likelihood 
that  a  "ereenhorn"  could  carry  his  property  and 
scalp  sate  across  the  desert.  The  mustang  vas 
fresh,  and  darted  along  at  that  untiring  thongh 
not  veryspeedygallop  which  aninmlsof  that  hard; 
race  can  maintain  for  a  veij  considerable  time. 
We  made  capital  progress :  the  country  grew 
drier,  and  the  grass  shorter,  and  the  swampy  bot- 
toms and  trickling  brooks  were  fewer.  I  met  with 
no  adventure,  except  Ihat  my  new  purchase  put 
his  foot  into  an  outl^ng  burrow,  as  ve  skirted 
a  "village"  of  praine  dogs,  and  gave  ns  both  a 
roll  on  the  turf;  but  we  were  unhurt,  and  I  had 
luckily  kept  my  grasp  of  the  bridle,  or  I  should 
have  lost  my  horse.  Once  I  thought  I  saw 
something  hovering  on  tl^e  edge  of  the  horizon^ 
but  whetner  savages,  buflaloea,  or  wild  horses,  I 
could  not  determine.  After  riding  several  milea 
I  came  to  a  place  where  the  tr&il  iCpped  suddenly 
into  a  low  tract  of  alluvial  earth,  lutereected  by 
a  stream  of  some  magnitude,  and  shaded  by  a 
belt  of  lofty  cotton-wood  trees.  I  traced  here  the 
fresh  footprints  of  a  horse  which  must  just  have 
passed,  for  the  bruised  grass  had  but  partially 
risen  around  the  edges.  "  Crack,  bang  r'  went 
the  sharp  report  of  fire-arms  ringing  from  the 
thicket  below,  and  with  the  reports  mingled  the 
horrid  war-wboop  of  the  savage.  Grasping  mr 
pistol,  I  dashed  m  among  the  trees,  ana  behela 
poor  Shem  Grindrod,  bleeding,  reeling  in  hb 
saddle,  and  beset  bj  a  part^  of  six  or  seven  In- 
dians, mounted,  and  in  their  hideous  panoply  of 
war.  Shem  hadbeenpiercedbythreearrows:  he 
vas  fainting  with  loss  of  blood ;  but  he  fronted 
the  savages  boldly,  and  one  Indian  lay  at  his 
feet,  rolling  in  the  agonies  of  death.  My  arrival 
changed  the  current  of  the  fight ;  two  rounds 
from  my  revolver,  the  second  of  which  laid  lov 
a  muscular  barbarian,  smeared  with  yellow 
ochre,  who  was  pressing  on  Shem  with  an  np- 
lifted  tomahawk,  sufficed  for  their  discomCtare, . 
Probably  they  took  me  for  the  advanced  guard 
of  a  party  of  whites.  At  any  rate,  they  ned  at 
speed  across  the  plain. 

I  was  juat  in  time  to  break  Shem'a  falL  as  the 
poor  fellow  dropped  from  his  saddle,feeblj  mar- 
muring,  "  Tha^  je,  mister.    Yon've  saved  my 

scalp,  any  way,  if  'twas  j  ost  too  late  to  save *• 

His  voice  was  hushed  here,  and  he  fainted  in  my 

There  was  a  metal  flask  of  whisky  danajintf 
at  the  mul-bag  rider's  saddle-bow,  alo^  witL.his 
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blAnket  and  h&Treaaok;  I  butilj  niuorewed  the 
■topper,  uid  contrived  to  force  a  fev  drops  into 
the  month  of  the  vounded  man.  Then,  I  tore 
mj  oravat  illto  strips,  and  with  it  and  tnj  hand- 
kerchief tried  to  bind  up  the  hurts  Shem  had  re- 
ceived, after  Toinlj  attempting  to  withdraw  the 
bu'bea  arrowa.  Two  of  the  miuries  were  mere 
Aeah  wonnds,  more  painful  than  daogerons; 
bat  the  third  was  of  a  serioui  character :  the 
shaft  was  imbedded  in  Shem's  side,  thon^  the 
Iiemorrhage  was  trifling  in  appearance  when 
cominred  with  the  abundajit  flow  of  blood  from 
the  other  injuries.  In  about  a  oonple  of  minutes 
^em  reTLved  suCGcienttj  to  look  np.  I  was 
touched  b;  the  eratttiide  his  ejes  expressed. 
Probablr,  poor  lad,  he  had  received  hut  a  scant  j 
siure  of  kindness  in  his  scrambling  life. 

"Do  jou  suffer  much  pain  from  the  arrow 
wounds F"  I  asked.  "Take  a  drop  more  of  the 
wliiskj ;  it  will  give  ;ou  strecfth,  and  if  I  can 
once  help  ?ou  to  proceed  as  far  as  the  block- 

"  'Tain't  no  manner  of  use,  stranger,  m;  dutj 
to  ve,  all  the  same,"  replied  the  rider,  after 
Bwallowin^  a  small  qnontitf  of  spirits.     "  I've 

Kt  mj  finish  at  last.  A  chap  that's  Qt  in  the 
rder  flshts  ever  since  he  could  squint  along  a 
goD,  don  t  need  no  doctor  to  tell  htm  when  he's 
got  goss.  He  don't." 

I  oould  not  di^tuise  from  mjself  that  Shem 
was  right.  His  face  showed  a  ghastl;r  chanee ; 
it  was  ashen  white,  pinched,  and  thin;  wiule 
the  lips  twitched,  and  the  eves  had  acquired 
that  peculiar  cs^  glance,  and  restless  craving 
bt^htness,  which  we  never  notice  except  in 
those  over  whom  death  hovers.  But  I  tried  to 
cheer  the  poor  fellow;  aucceeded  in  stanching 
tbe  Uooa  that  flowed  from  bis  arm,  trans- 
pierced  by  two  of  the  iron-tipped  reeds;  and 
Dmed  him  to  keep  up  his  hope  and  courage. 

"  Twn't  worth  wasting  words  upon,  mbter," 
gasped  Shem ;  "  I  knowed  I'd  m;  call ;  oust  I 
felt  the  cold  and  tbe  rankling  pain  that  follered 
the  smart  of  that  cussed  arrow  in  m;  ribs.  I'm 
jest  bleeding  to  death,  inwardlj,  I  am,  and  all 
the  aui^on  chaps  in  the  States  couldn't  help 
me,  no,  nor  jet  the  cleverest  bonesetter  in  the 
pararas.  But  jon  cheated  the  cuts  out  of  mv 
scalp,  atranger,  Tlicv  had  a  hanker  to  get  this 
child's  ha'r,  thev  haa,  to  dance  round  in  their 
darned  village,  tiiem  Shoshonies.  Mj !  How 
the  squaws  will  jeer  and  mock  'em  when 
the;  go  back  emptj-fisted,  and  leavin'  two  of 
the  pack  behind  em,  too !"  And  Shem,  with 
death  in  his  face  and  at  his  heart,  actoally 
laughed.  He  hod  to  catch  painfuUv  at  his 
breath  before  he  spoke  again.  "Sttanger, 
it's  an  ill  wind  blows  nobodj  any  good.  You 
bark  to  me.  What  1  couldn't  give  jou,  nouther 
for  dollars  nor  aiin',  jou'U  get  now.  Go  on  to 
the  station ;  take  ttus  bere  mail-bag  along ;  give 
it  'em,  and  tell  'em  the  rights  of  what's  chanced. 
They'll  turn  out  fast  enough,  I'll  warrant,  and 
theyil  put  me  under  the  turf  afon  tbe  wolves 
{MM  mj  bones.  And  another  rider  must  go  on 
with  the  bstf.  And  tell  'em  'twere  mj  djin' 
wish,  they'd  give  you  a  fresh  boss  at  each  block. 


and  so  let  you  go  with  the  rider,  and  push 
ahead.  The  Co.  won't  be  riled  at  tbe  breach  of 
rules — seein'  jou  saved  the  bag,  let  alone  my 
scajp,  and " 

He  broke  down  bare.  I  was  quite  melted  at 
the  unselfish  thoughtfolness  of  this  poor  dying 
creature,  this  nutaught,  half-wild  ftontiers-man, 
who  could  care  for  my  speedy  journey  while  his 
own  vital  breath  was  trembling  on  liis  livid  lipa. 
I  gave  him  a  third  sup  of  whisky,  begging  him 
to  let  me  know  if  1  could  communicate  his  last 
wishes  to  any  distant  friend  or  relation? 

"  There  a  sal  that  lives  to  Hampton  Town," 
said  Shem,  almost  in  a  whisper,  "the  darter  of 
a  dealer  that  trades  in  mules,  she  be ;  and  Ruth 
and  I Oh,  'tis  a  pity  the  wedding  day  were 

Eut  off,  cause  the  (vo.  gives  pensions  to  wives, 
ut  none  to  sweethearta,  and  Ruth's  father  met 
with  misfbrtins  in  trade,  and  she'd  ha'  beon  glad 
of  a  few  dollars  a  year,  poor  thing !" 

I  asked  his  sweetheart's  name,  for,  as  I  as- 
sured him,  I  felt  certain  that  the  lioose  of 
Spalding  and  Hansermann  would  befriend  her  for 
his  sake,  if  throngh  the  serrice  I  bod  rendered 
Shem  I  were  really  enabled  to  do  my  crrlmd  with 
a  success  otherwise  unattainable. 

"Ruth  Moss,"  said  Shem,  in  hia  weak  voice; 
"  that's  her  surname  and  given  name.  She's  a 
good  girl,  pretty  and  good,  is  Ruth,  and  only 
too  tender  a  flower  for  a  rough  borderman  Like 
me;  goes  to  chapel  reg'lar,  and  writes  like  a 
print  Dook." 

He  then  begged  that  I  would  send  to  Ruth  a 
certun  knot  of  ribbon  which  he  had  received 
from  her  as  a  keepsake,  or  merely  snatched  in  a 
lover's  whim,  I  do  not  know  which ;  at  any  rate, 
I  found  it  carefully  wrapped  in  deerskin,  in  the 
bosom  of  his  dress,  but  ah!  with  a  deep  dark 
stain  of  blood  marring  the  gay  blue  of  the  silk. 
The  arrow  had  passed  nearly  through  that 
hamble  love-token.  Shem  fmlher  prayed  me, 
that  as  I  passed  by  the  Round  Pond  Station, 
between  fort  Bridge  and  Red  Creek,  I  would 
tell  his  old  father,  Amos  Giindrod,  that  he, 
Shem,  had  "  died  like  a  man." 

"Tbe  old  man'U  be  cut  np,  I'm  afraid,"  mur- 
mured Shem,  whose  eyes  were  geltiug  dim ; 
"  but  he'll  be  glad  to  know  my  ha'r  warn  t  Ufted. 
Tell  him  I  were  wiped  out  by  the  band  of  Mad 
Buffalo,  tbe  Shoshonie.  'Twar  Mad  Bu&lo 
hisself  that  sent  the  arrow  through  me,  just  as 
I  kivered  him  with  the  carbine.  The  shunk! 
Many  a  noggin  of  drink  I've  given  liim  when  he 
come  tiadin  to  the  fort.  Butthere  waragrudj^ 
at  ween  him  and  me,  and  he's  ped  it ;  but  let  him 
mind  how  he  ever  comes  within  range  of  old 
Aoios  Qrindrod's  rifie !" 

Shem  was  anxious  to  know  whether  the  In- 
dian I  had  shot  was  quite  dead,  and  what 
painted  device  his  half-naked  body  bore.  His 
own  elasing  eyes  coiUd  not  distmguish;  but 
when  I  described  the  yellow  ochre  barred  with 
white,  he  said  it  must  be  the  "Little  Owl," 
one  of  Had  Buffalo's  beat  wairiora.  The  other 
Indian  was  of  slighter  make,  and  daubed  with 
black  and  vermJUon.  Both  were  stone  dead. 
,  Shem  asked  me,  half  timidly,  if  I  would  be 
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^not  been  much  of  a  ohapel-goer,  but  RutI) 
tiad  "  got  religion,"  and  hii  mother,  too,  had 
'  "a  Cliristian  vomaa,"  aa  be  quaint.^  ob- 

.  I  knelt  beside  him  and  held  up  hit  licad 
as  I  uttered  aloud  the  irorda  of  a  brief  and 
aimple  {irajer,  tooh  m  little  obildren  are  t<ughl 
to  liBp  wiib  their  innocent  lips ;  and  once  oi 
twice  I  heard  the  hiiekf  tones  of  the  djiDg  man 
repeat,  the  words.  But  there  was  a  strong  ahiter 
tlironeh  bis  frame,  and  poor  Shem  Qrindrod  was 
dead  Before  the  prater  was  prajed  out. 

About  an  hour  later,  I  rode  np  to  the  Station, 
mounted  on  mj  a«n  horse,  una  leading  Shem's 
bj  the  bridle, 

"  Halloa  1  pull  no,  pnll  up,  or  I'll  plug  je, 
sure  as  mj  name's  Bradshaw !"  shont«a  a  stem 
ToicB  Ihrongh  a  loopliole  of  (he  lonelj  block- 
house. And  I  saw  tne  long  clouded  barrel  of  a 
froutier  rifle  poioting  in  mj  direclioa.  I  halted, 
of  course. 

"Tliat's  one  of  our  bosses,"  cried  a  seonnd 

ice ;  "  the  critter's  stole  it,  I  reokon.    What 

he  »" 

"lam  a  friend,"  I  called  ontj  "a  tniTeller 
from  California.  Let  me  come  in,  and  I  will 
explnin  all." 

The  f^risoB  held  ■  short  but  animated  de- 
bate. One  man  STOwed  his  belief  in  the  truth 
of  my  atorj,  another  hroadly  hinted  that  I 
"  ight  turn  out  a  "renegade  or  "white  In- 
isn,"  tliat  I  merely  wanted  to  open  the  doors 
of  the  fortress  to  mj  ferocious  allies,  ambushed 
somewhere  hard  by,  and  that  it  would  be  as 
well  to  shoot  me,  as  a  proTisfonal  act  of  pru- 
dence. But  tlie  majority  carries  tlie  day  in 
,  America ;  and,  luckily  for  me,  the  majority  da- 
:  creed  my  admisstun.  Loud  was  the  surprise, 
and  sincere  the  sorrow,  witli  which  the  little 
garrison  received  the  news  of  their  comrade's 
murder.  Three  of  the  men  caught  up  such  mde 
(oob  as  they  possessed,  and,  slinging  their  rifiea, 
prepared  to  take  the  "back  trail"  to  the  spot 
where  the  unfortunate  young  man's  body  ^T, 
and  where  his  remains  'would  be  hastily  laid  id 
earth,  after  the  custom  of  the  fi-outiers.  An- 
other hurried,  with  all  the  instinct  of  discipline, 
to  saddle  a  horse  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  for- 
ward the  mail-hag  which  poor  Bhem  had  resigned 
only  with  his  lile.  This  rider  was  the  most 
affected  of  the  group,  hy  the  melauelioly  tidings 
1  liud  brought.  He  irould  have  preferred'to  Be 
one  of  those  who  were  to  lay  his  old  associate 
beneath  the  prairie  tnr^  bnt  this  coald  not  be. 
He  was  "  noit  for  duty,"  he  said,  simply,  with 
tears  standing  In  his  hardv  eyes.  So,  he  hurried 
to  equip  himself  and  sl.eea  for  the  nerilons  road. 
I  now  ventured,  rather  timidly  and  awkwardly, 
to  prefer  my  rcqncst  for  the  accommodation  of 
fresh  relays  of  horses  along  the  rest  of  the  route, 
speaking  as  modestly  as  I  could  of  my  own  pre- 
serfation  of  the  despatches.    The  men  loosed 

SUEzled  as  they  scrutmised  me  and  weighed  my 
emand.  One  of  them,  he  vho  had  takcu  me 
for  a  mnegadc  white  In  the  Indian  interest,  gare 
me  a  piercing  glance,  and  gruffly  said,  "  How  do 
we  know  he  atn't  been  tomfooEUDg  its  with  a 


pack  of  lies  f    Ha  may  hare  murdered  SbeiM, 

]e  see,  jest  to  get  a  remount,  and " 

"JoM  jest  shut  npl"  thundered,  in  Umem  at 
deep  indignation,  tbe  rider  who  was  to  earrf  ott 
the  mails.  "Yon  oagbter  to  be  ashamed  of  that 
tongue  o'  youm,  Jethro  Summers.  Hero's  k 
gentleman,  and  what's  mure,  an  honest  ^p, 
has  fit  by  poor  Shem's  side,  baa  sand  bii  WMp 
from  them  Bhosboniei,  and  broDght  on  the  bog 
for  us,  and  you're  to  insult  liim  with  your  meaa 
talk.  Seel  his  hoss  la  fresh,  and  he's  brought 
in  Shem's  boss ;  and  you  to  go  telling  him  he^d 
murder  a  white  Christian  to  get  a  lift.  It's  • 
bumin'  shame,  Jeth  Summers!" 

"Til,  'tis!"  eielaimed  the  other  tiM  bwd. 
"Did  ye  eter  know  a  darned  renegade  hy*  a 
chap  in  the  face,  bold  and  honest,  like  tfao 
colonel,  there  F  He'a  a  good  chap,  is  mister; 
and  if  erer  he  wants  a  friend  in  a  rougb-ood- 
tumhle  fight,  we're  his  men,  sure  as  minks  ean 

The  trio  shook  hands  with  me  with  genuine 
Warmth.  Now,  when  the  iron  was  hot,  was 
the  time  to  strike.  I  therefore  made  an 
energetic  appeal  to  them  to  supply  me  Wilh 
horses,  assuring  them  that  my  whole  prospeett 
and  happiness,  as  well  as  those  of  otliers, 
dependea  on  my  speed.  They  listened  wilh 
interest ;  hut  when  I  concluded  with  the  wdrds, 
"  Shem  Grindrod  wished  it ;  he  bade  me  ask  it 
of  you,  as  bo  lay  dying,"  the  game  was  won. 
To  be  sure,  the  one  ill-oonditioned  member  of 
the  community  grumbled  out  something  ebant 
"  soft  sawder,  breach  of  rules,  cunning  Yankees, 
and  dismissal."  But  the  tall  rider  cut  him 
short,  by  atBrming  wilh  an  oath,  that  "if  the 
Co.  chose  to  ride  nasty  on  saoh  a  point,  after 
the  stranger's  services,  why  the  Co.  was  a  mean 
scamp,  and  he  wouldn't  serve  'em,  (or  one." 
I  did  not  at  first  exactly  comprehend  this  fre- 
(uently-recurring  phrase  of  the  "  Co.,"  and  was 
lisuosed  to  regwd  it  as  the  name  of  some  over- 
ooier,  or  superintendent,  bnt  afterwards  dis- 
covered that  this  monosyllahio  impersonatton 
meant  the  Express  Company. 

"Look   sharp,   mister,     lott    shall    hare   a 

mount,  bnt  there's  time  lost  a'rcady,  and  we 

to  ride  whip  and  spur.     Come  and 

pick  a  nag  out  of  the  corral.  Tliere's  a  brindled 

'  ng  your  saddle  will  fit  like  hid  skis.    Tho 

best,  but  his  back's  rubbed  raw.  Ask  Jonas 

give  you  some  heef  and  biscuit ;  Ws  shan't 

8  many  hot-els,  that  air  positive.     Char™ 

t  revolver  o'  yourn,  colonel;  I  see  two  bd- 

I  a-m!tsing.    Have  a  horn  af  whisky — old 

Monongahelaf    No !    Do  be    spir  with  the 

saddle,  you  Jeth — a  man  should  lielp  in  a  ease 

like  thja.     Essy,   mister,  wilh  the  bridle— the 

mustan?  bites-^so  I    We'll  take  care  of  your 

id  you'll  &]d  him  as  sleek  as  a  slug,  d 

me  back  our  way,  ■  Good-by,  bojs !" 

saving,  the  impatient  rider  finished  hia 

prcpsjutions,  sprang  to  his  saddle,  waved  his 

repeating  carbine  over  his  head,  and  set  oif 

at  furious  speed.    I  followed  as  rapidly  as  I 

could,  shouting  a  farewell  to  those  left  behind, 

who  were  on  the  point  of  starting  for  the  {dace 
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where  poor  Shem  ma  \jiao  beside  tbe  oorpse* 
ot  hii  eonper-hued  foea,  bIIb  and  stark. 

The  bnndled  Dinstaag  vu  fat  and  luj,  com- 
pared with  the  nimble  crBani-eobured  ponj  on 
vUch  nj  gaide  was  moanted.  It  toot  all  mj 
eiBTtnns  to  oTertake  'Deroai  Bl^e,  whose 
name  wsa  probably  Ariitodetnus,  though  thas 
oortailed  by  uMif!«.    We  rode  at  a  tremendoiu 

"  LuTop  joQT  beast,  colonel,"  cried  the 
rider,  "  we'rfl  woful  beiiind.  Don't  be  stingy 
with  the  spur-iron,  for  Ihat  brindle  does  aUajs 
^irk  when  he  can.  Mind— 'ware  tbe  sappy 
rnniiid,  where  yon  sue  them  olnbby  mnasca ! 
jordm !  they'd  take  a  boss  up  to  the  ^rtba, 
and  there  TOu'd  stop,  like  a  tree'd  coon.  Pnsh 
on,  sir.  Usttle  him  across  them  riT'lels  :  not 
that  a  parara  boss  can  ivmp  like  the  critters 
from  the  U-nited  States.''^ 

It  struck  me  that  'Demns  Blake  was  bawtinR 
Md  ftogging  in  this  excited  way,  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  quiet  his  own  nerres,  and 
drown  care.  I  was  confirmed  in  this  view  by 
thefaot  that,  sFter  six  or  seven  miles  hsd  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  rapid  career  of  our  fosm- 
fleeked  steeds,  tne  rider  reined  his  horse  into  a 
■tesdy  hand-gsUop. 

"There,  aiister,"*  said  he,  "we'll  go  quiet 
now.  I  feels  kiender  easier  nader  my  left  ribs, 
TUi'ee,  colonel,  little  as  yon  think  it,  to  look  at 
such  as  me,  I  was  as  near  making  the  biggest 
baby  of  nyself'-ther*,  I  was !  Poor  boy  Shem  I 
I  knowed  him,  sir,  oacommon  well,  and  on- 
eommon  long.  We  played  about  together,  when 
we  were  as  high  aa  a  «mrod,  m  Pequottie 
village,  ni^  to  Utioa,  in  old  Kentuck.  And 
when  old  Amos  and  my  daddy,  Jonsthan  Blake, 
calculated  to  move  west,  they  chose  the  same 
location.  Sad  news  for  old  Amos — a  wh}t«- 
hiired  old  chap  nov,  but  pretty  tough,  too.  He's 
at  Brown's  Hole — no,  at  Hound  Pond — trsdine 
for  peltn,  I  wonldn't  care  to  have  the  teilin 
tm  bin.'' 

The  rider  was  silent  for  a  good  while  after 
tiiis.  He  did  not  apeak  again  till  I  paid  a 
merited  tribute  to  Bhem'a  conrage,  I  had  found 
him,  I  said,  fronting  s^en  Indians  like  a  stsest 
bay-  The  frontiers. man's  eye  glittered  prondlj  : 

"A  brave  boy,  sir.  I  was  with  him,  first 
fight— that  is,  Bhem's  first,  caose  I'm  two  year 
an  older  man.  'Twam't  hereaway.  Sonth  of 
Jremont'i  Pass  it  wur,  and  bloody  Blaokfoot 
Indians  war  the  inimy,  three  to  one,  on*y  they'd 
no  fire-arms.  Twam't  child's  play  that  day, 
miater!"  "Ibt  backwoodsman  expanded  his 
broad  chest,  while  his  nostrils  dilated,  and  his 
lips  t^tened,  as  he  recalled  the  arduous 
atrnggte  long  past. 

He  was  a  much  stronger  man  than  Shem,  of 
a  spirit  less  gsy  snd  lightsome,  bnt  not  without 
a  certain  amount  of  rade  practical  poetry  in  bis 
disposition.  He  knew  Shem's  sweetheart:  a 
ven  nice-looking  girl,  of  rather  a  quiet,  snbdaed, 
and  pions  nature.  "  Not  too  common  on  the 
border,  nouther,  where  even  gala  mostly  has  a 
of  the  wild-cat,  but,  melbe,  that  pleased 


Of  the  distress  in  store  for  old  Amos  Grind-  < 
rod ;  a  hunter,  once  renowned  for  his  proweae  i 
and  skill,  whether  in  warfare  or  the  chase:  1 
Blake  spoke  feelingly  and  with  deep  conviction. 

"  Twill  shorten  the  old  man  a  days,  sir,  | 
but  it's  lucky  the  old  woman's  rot  alive  to 
hear  it :  she  was  that  tender  of  Sbem,  if  Ida  | 
finger  ached  ahe'd  flutter  like  a  robbed  hea.  i 
Good  old  soul  she  wsa,  Mrs.  Orindrod,  and  ' 
nnrsed  my  old  mother  when  she  took  the  fever 
in  that  murderin'  swamp."  - 

Boneet  'Demus  had  too  mneh  innate  good-  ' 
breedinstohe  inquisitive  astothcparport  of  my  I 
unaBQaTionmey.  In  this  respect,  as  in  some 
others,  ne  far  surpassed  in  tact  and  politeness  ' 
many  sn  accomplished  citizen  in  varnished  boots  i 
and  satin  vest.  But  he  offered  me  some  wcU- 
meant  advice.  i 

"Take  it  coolly,"  said  he,  "and  don't  flurry 
yourself,  colonel.  You've  got  more  colour  in 
your  cheeks  than  need  be,  and  your  hsnd  was  > 
as  hot,  when  I  shook  it,  as  a  bit  of  deer-meat  I 
toaalin'  over  the  fire.  I  don't  know  as  yon  '. 
ain't  right,  shirking  the  whisky,  thougli  'tis  food  j 
and  comfort  to  such  as  me.  But  a  smart  touch 
of  fever  would  tie  you  by  the  leg,  stranger,  so 
don't  fret  overly,  and  sleep  all  yon  can.  As  for 
Injuns,  they'll  hardly  trouble  Igro  white  men, 
when  there's  nouthin'  to  be  got  but  a  kipnlc  of 
nags  that  can  be  bought  for  a  cast  of  the  lasso, 
or  larisf.  The  emigrant  trains  is  different,  for 
the  Bed  devils  scent  plunder  in  the  waggons, 
and  only  the  dragooaa  skear  'em.  Twar  spite 
med  the  Mad  Bufalo  fall  on  8bem  Orindrod. 
Shem  give  him  a  coat  o'  tar  and  turkey  feathers 
one  night,  at  Bridger's  Port,  when  the  Injun 
got  so  drunk  with  whisky  some  rascal  sold  him, 
he  lay  like  a  hog  on  the  ground.  They  never 
foi^ve,  them  Injuns.  Shoshonies  have  no  pity, 
compared  to  the  savages  cast  of  the  Rocky 
Mountsins.  Keep  a  look  out  for  outlying  war 
parties,  mister,  when  you  get  to  the  mountain 

Earks.  Crows  will  take  boss  and  clothes; 
llackfeet  allays  hanker  arter  ha'r  I" 
I  took  my  guide's  well-meant  advice,  and 
ecdeavoorcd  to  get  through  the  journey  as 
phlegmaticaliy  as  might  be.  I  snatched  every 
opportunity  of  repose,  if  only  for  a  few  minutes, 
wliile  the  reeking  saddles  were  being  shifted  to 
the  backs  of  fresh  horses ;  and  it  is  wonder- 
ful how  much  refreshment  I  at  times  derived 
&am  a  nap  so  brief  aa  not  much  to  exceed  the 
tiaditiooal  "  forty  winks."  More  than  onoe, 
my  compaoiou  said  to  me,  "  Colonel,  you're 
about  dropping  with  sleep.  Shut  yonr  eyes.  If 
von  like,  and  ^ve  me  your  teins.  Ill  gnide 
both  bosses,  and  yon  cant  hardly  roll  out  of 
that  cradle  o'  yc>nrc,"  And,  indeed,  the  deep 
Mexican  saddle  of  demipique  cut,  which  I  bad 
luckily  provided  on  sUrting,  was  admirably 
adapted,  with  its  lolty  pommel  and  cautel,  to 
the  t«e  of  a  doling  equestrian.  Curious  spells 
of  slumber  those  were,  when  my  head  would  nod 
like  that  of  a  porcelain  mandarin,  and  my  eyelids 
droop  83  if  weighted  with  lead,  and  when,  after 
a  few  minutes,  I  would  start  np,  broad  awake, 
as  my  mustang  stumbled  over  broken  ground. 
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of  slumber,  uninterrupted  b^  jerks  o: 
aions ;  md  when  I  awoke,  guite  a. 


revived  to  an  extent  at  vhich  I  now  wonder,  I 
found  mjself  supported  bj  the  Strang  palient 
um  of  m;  condactor,  who  bad  been  ealloit- 
ing  bj  m;  side  for  miles,  managing  bota  bri- 
dies  with  Ilia  disengaged  band.  "I  thought  it 
would  fresh  tou  up,  colonel!"  said  the  orafe 
feUow. 

Not  all  my  mentors  throngbont  tbat  phantom 
ride  aoross  prairicland  were  as  fniink  as  Blake,  nor 
umerijasSbeni.  But  the  mail-bag  riders  turned 
oat  good  fellows  in  all  main  points,  and  lean  safelj 
Mj  that  I  found  but  two  or  three  audj  of  ill-na- 
tured persona  among  all  those  who  gaitisoned 
the  block-houses :  wnile  fortunately  it  fell  to  mj 
lot  on  no  ocoasian  to  be  accompanied  bj  one  of 
these.  In  the  prairie,  as  in  the  world  at  lai^, 
I  found  good-feeling  the  rule,  cjniciem  or  maUce 
the  exception,  though  I  tun  bound  to  aaj  that 
the  ill-conditaoned  iadividoals  made  twioe  as 
much  noise  and  stir  as  their  more  amiable  mates. 
The  first  start  had  been  difficult,  but  at  each  suc- 
ceeding station  J  received  m;  remount  without 
much  delaj  or  parley.  The  "privilege  of  the 
post"  was  conceded  to  me,  while  I  was  alnajs 
welcome  to  a  share  of  the  rations  in  each  little 
communitj.  On  the  whole,  I  fonnd  the  men 
cheerful  in  their  strange  isolation.  They  were 
liberally  paid  and  not  ill-fed,  and  they  looked 
forward  to  a  pension  in  the  event  of  becoming 
crippled  by  some  Indian  hatchet-stroke  or  arrow- 
shot.  Planted  in  the  wilderness,  with  the  pro- 
spect of  being  presently  eocompaased  by  deep 
drifts  of  snow,  over  whose  froien  surface  the 
wolves  would  oome  to  bowl  and  scratch  at  their 
doors,  like  dogs  seeking  admittance,  tbey  were 
in  fair  spirits  and  undismayed.  Their  habitual 
talk  wu  of  the  wild  adventures  that  formed  the 
ev ery-day  life  of  that  frontier  of  Christendom ; 
of  Indian  stratagema  and  cmelty,  of  panthers 
and  "griEzlies,"  pronghottu  and  buffaloes.  Se- 
veral of  them  had  consorted  familiarly  with  the 
painted  tribes  of  the  desert,  and  gpoke  sundry 
Indian  dialects  as  fluently  as  their  mother  tongue. 
I  found  these  hardy  men  kind  hosts  enougli ; 
they  would  bush  their  talk,  not  to  disturb  me 
aa  I  lay  down  on  a  heap  of  skins  and  blankets, 
to  sleep,  while  the  guide  saddled  the  horses  ; 
and  tbey  soon  ceased  to  ridicule  my  apparently 
capricioDS  refusal  of  whisky.  "  Uebbe  the 
colonel's  ri^t !"  (Colonel  is  the  Weatem  title 
of  courtesy),  they  would  say  in  their  blunt  polite- 
ness. Once  I  found  the  mmates  of  a  station, 
built  on  swampy  ground,  quite  helpless  and 
prostrate  with  fever,  The  fever  hadabated when 
the  healthy  norther  b^an  to  blow,  but  the  poor 
fellows  were  cramped  with  pains,  and  very 
feeble,  and  only  one  of  the  party  could  crawl 
alwut  to  cook  and  feed  the  fire.  I  had  need  to 
fix  my  mind  on  the  reward  of  success,  on  the 
distant  goal  glittering  tai  ahead,  for  it  was  no 
hfh%  task  that  I  had  nodertaken.  The  thoi^ht 
of  Enuna  nerved  roe,  awl  I  felt  an  finghah- 
man'a  dog^  resolve  to  win,  to  fight  on.  Mid 


a  bend.    But  the  1 


frost  ana  cntting  northerly  winds,  on  «s 
pressed,  fording  streams,  threading  Uie  wi^ 
through  marshes,  stumbling  among  the  burrows 
of  prairie  dog^  or  dashing  across  boundless 
plains.  I  almost  learned  to  hate  the  long  ter- 
races of  turf,  the  illiEnitable  sweeps  of  dark 
green  surface,  the  blue  horizons,  the  swells  of 
gently  sloping  earth,  smooth  enough  for  Uie 
passage  of  wheeled  oarriages.  On  we  went,  till 
the  long  grass,  mixed  with  fioweis  and  wild 
tufts  of  the  flax-cotton,  gave  place  to  a  shorlei 


scarce,  and  the  sage  plant  replaced  the  bloi> 
somed  shrubs  of  the  west,  and  the  springs  were 
brsckish,  and  here  and  there  our  horses'  hoob 
went  crandiing  over  a  white  stretch  of  desert, 
strewn  with  crystals  of  salt  that  glittered  in  ^e 
sun.  We  saw  little  of  Indians,  and  of  game 
still  less.  The  latter,  my  guides  told  me,  had 
been  chiefly  scared  away,  by  the  constant  pas- 
ssge  of  emigrants.  As  for  the  savt^es,  we 
sometimes  saw  the  plumed  heads,  Qte  tapering 
lances,  and  the  fluttering  robes,  of  a  troop  m 
wild  horsemen,  against  the  crimson  sky  of  even- 
ing ;  but  they  offered  us  no  molestation,  and  the 
riders  said  they  were  Utahs  on  the  loak'«nt  t<a 
"  buffler  droves"  returning  from  the  south.  Of 
the  fatigue  of  that  interminable  ride,  the  aching 
joints,  the  stiffened  sinews,  the  pains  Uiu 
racked  my  overstrained  muscles,  X  can  give  no 
just  idea.  Still  less  can  I  convey  any  sense 
of  the  ooutinual  strain  upon  the  intellect  and 
the  perceptive  faculties,  or  how  my  brain  grew 
as  wearr  as  my  limbs. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  evening  of  m  v  arrival 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  the  capital  of  Utah  territory, 
and  New  Jerusalem  of  tbe  Mormons.  I  bad 
been  enconnged  by  the  guides,  to  look  upon  this 
town  in  the  deserts  as  a  turning-point  in  the 
jonmer,  beyond  which  I  sliould  be  m  leas  peril 
from  Indians,  and  after  wliich  a  comparatively 
short  ride  would  cany  me  to  more  civilised  re- 
gions. But,  to  ray  surprise,  I  fonnd  the  in- 
mates of  the  station  at  Salt  Lake  City  quite 
as  lonely  as,  and  more  suspicious  and  moody  titan, 
in  the  far-off  posts  among  the  prairies.  They 
were  Gentiles  in  the  midst  of  a  fanatic  popu- 
lation, wholly  swayed  by  the  hierarchy  ol  that 
strange  creed  whose  standard  hod  been  set  up 
in  the  lawless  wastes  of  the  west.  Nor  was  it 
long  before  I  heard  the  cause  of  their  dark 
iooks  and  low  spirits. 

"Where's  Josh  Hudsonf"  asked  the  rider 
who  had  come  with  me,  when  the  first  greetings 
had  been  exchanged. 

"  Who  knows  ?"  answered  tin  mtm  ad- 
dressed 1  "  /  don't.  Seth  said  he  went  to  the 
town,  while  I  were  in  the  corral  with  the  bosses. 
U  so,  all  I  can  say  is,  he  never  come  back." 

"When  was  that,  Sethf"  asked  Uie  newly- 
arrived  rider. 

"  Two  daj«  agone,"  answered  Seth,  aa  ba 
scraped  the  surface  of  a  halT-flLbMiBted  quid  of 
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tobaoco  with  bis  bog  duvp  bovie-knife,  "  jeit 
albre  Baudoira." 

"  He's  not  desuted.  Jtuli  was  too  honour- 
tiHa  to  nuke  tiaoka,  thtl  waj,"  sftid  tJw  rider, 
ooofideutlT. 

"DeMrtedl  Not  he.  But  UiRt'swb&t'U  have 
to  be  put  in  the  report— letstmtjs,  nusus'," 
uidSeth. 

The  lider  looked  Seth  ia  the  fooe,  and  drew 
his  foreAager,  witli  a  meantog  look,  slowl; 
across  hia  own  throat.     Seth  nodded. 

"  Least  said,  safest,"  aaid  Selh,  looking  dn- 
biouair  at  me. 

"  Colonel'B  safe.  You  may  speak  afore  him, 
same  as  mjself,  bojs  1"  cried  the  moil-bag  rider, 
who  had  oome  with  me;  "do  je  mean  thcBi 
bloodthirsty  Mormons ?" 

"Whiat,Jeinl  Whew!  Tou'U  get  all  our 
throats  cut,"  cried  the  oldest  man,  stAtiug  up 
in  great  alarm;  "theremajbe  one  ofthe  hnit^ 
within  Borahot."  He  looked  tlirouj^htiiewiudow, 
and  opened  the  dots',  to  satisfj  himself  that  v> 
eavesdroppera  were  near. 

"I  forgot,"apol<)gised  Jem;  "but about Joah 
Hudson  f 

"I'm  afeard,"  answered  Setb,  in  a  voice 
dropped  almost  to  a  whisper,  "that  he's  gone 
for  good,  Joah  wai  trauoled  about  his  sister, 
Nell  Hudson,  that  jined  the  Mormoua  kst 
winter,  up  in  lUino;,  and  was  coaxed  off,  and  is 
bare,  aome where." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  listener,  "  I  heerd  as  much." 

"  It's  mj  belief,"  continued  Seth,  "  that  Joah 
got  on  this  station  a  purpose  to  seek  the  gal 

*>,  and  get  her  to  go  home  to  the  old  folks  and 
Church  she  were  bred  in.  Uormona  wou't 
stand  that." 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  guide  Jem  again. 

"  So,  in  short,  Seth  and  me  some  think,  we 
do,"  aaid  the  oldest  of  the  group,  "  that  Joah 
has  been  at  hia  scoutia'  onat  too  often,  and  met 
'  ahanpip.* " 

"  Stianpip !"  t  repeated  ;  "  what  is  that  F" 

The  man  ejed  me  curioualj.  "  Never  heerd 
of  'Shanpip  brethren,'  then,  ham't  je,  mister? 
So  much  the  best  for  you.  P'raps  jou'tc 
heerd  tell  of  Danites  7" 

I  iad  beard,  Teguej;  and  obscurely,  of  that 
spiritual  poUce  of  Mormondom,  of  those  fierce 
aealota  woo  obey  their  Prophet  blindly. 

"Then  you  nave  reason  to  fear  that  your 
comrade  ia " 

"  Is  Ijin'  under  the  aalt  mud  of  one  o'  them 
briny  pools  nigh  to  hand,"  interrupted  the  man, 
"  and  not  alone,  nonther.  Tbeer's  been  a  manj 
mtssin',  that  never  went  back  to  settlements  nor 
on  to  Califomey.  And  theer  theyil  lie  hid,  I 
reckon,  till  the  Day  of  Judgment,  when  Great 
Salt  Lake  shall  give  up  its  dead,  like  the  reat 
of  the  airth  and  waters. 

I  asked  if  an  appeal  could  not  be  made  to  the 
Hormon  elders  themselfes  P 

"'Twouldu't answer,  eolouel.  Suppose  I  goes 
t(VHiorTDw  to  Brigham's  own  bouse,  or  Kimbul's, 
or  any  of  Uieii  big 
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the  man's  run  uray;  what  oonld  be  expected 
from  a  benighted  Gentile,  and  that ;  gives  hia 
own  account  of  it  in  preachment  next  ^hbatb. 
Prapa  one  of  'em  fpves  me  a  glass  of  wine  or  a 
julep,  and  meUte  it  disagrees  with  me,  and  I 
die  of  it.  You  may  stare,  out  didn't  the  States 
treasurer  die  that  way,  arter  takin'  refreshment  at 
Angel  Badger's  hnuse  F  Auds  prettyangel;)abe. 
P'raps  I  don't  drink  under  a  Uormou  root  and 
then,  mebbe,  I  walk  home  late,  and  lose  my  way, 
or  some  other  accident  bappens  me — true  as 
death,  mister,  on';  last  week,  as  I  passed  Big 
Lick,  I  saw  a  dead  woman's  face  looking  up  at 
me,  all  white  and  still,  at  bottom  of  tAC  salt 

Thus  far  the  eider  man  had  spoken,  but  now 
Seth,  who  had  evinced  great  uneaainess,  jumped 
up  with  an  oath,  and  cautiously  opened  the  door. 
No  one  waa  listening. 

"Tell'ee  what,"  said  Seth,  "we'd  best  keep 
this  discooree  close,  till  we're  outside  the  tem- 
torj.  They're  that  sharp.  Mormons,  blessed  if 
I  don't  think  they're  all  ear.  And  if  thev  get's 
a  notion  what  we're  saviii',  the  colonel  won't 
never  see  New  York,  ana  I  shan't  aerer  bappen 
home  to  Montgomery  agin.  Indian  Walker  and 
hia  pesky  Utabs  mostly  got  a  knack  of  toma- 
hawking them  B3  Mormons  don't  muoh  like. 
And  mebbe  we'd  meet  other  Indians,  with 
blankets  and  red  punt  on  their  faces,  jest  like 
the  real  Utahs,  ana  pretty  sharp  knives  in  their 
belts." 

"  Seth's  right,"  said  my  former  guide;  "  we 
don't  want  to  set  up  any  chaps  to  paint  Injun 
on  our  account,  as  Angel  Brown  and  Yoiuig 
Harris  and  the  Danites  did,  when  Martha 
Styles  and  Rachel  Willis  chose  to  go  home  to 
Illmoy — so,  colonel,  yon  get  a  snooze,  and  Setb, 
you  needn't  hurry  about  saddlin' — we've  rode 
awful  quick." 

I  was  not  sorry  when  day-dawn  found  me, 
after  a  hard  gallop  by  moonugfat,  approaching 
the  confines  u  the  Mormon  territb^.  The 
rest  of  the  journey  was  unmarked  by  adventure. 
Hardships  there  were,  but  no  great  perils.  We 
traversed  a  routo  on  which  the  bleached  bones 
of  many  horses  and  mules  by  white  and  ghastly, 
and  on  which  many  a  low  tuifen  mound  marked 
the  last  resting-place  of  an  emigraot,  or  hia  wife 
or  child,  nerer  to  reach  the  Promised  I«nd  of 
Hope. 

But  provisions  were  more  plentiful  now,  and 
water  more  regularly  stored  and  easy  of  access, 
than  when  the  expelled  Mormons  made  their 
famous  maroh  across  the  desert,  marking  the 
untrodden  routo  with  graves.  We  narrowly 
ceoiq)ed  being  smothered  in  the  snow,  in  paasing 
the  outlet  m  the  Kooky  Mountains,  and  thu 
was  our  last  sembhuce  of  peril. 

Previoos  to  this,  it  had  oeeu  my  sad  duty  to 
tell  old  Amos  Qrindrod,  whom  I  fonnd  at  tbo 
Round  Pond  StaUon,  of  his  ion's  death,  and  to 
oonunit  to  his  care  the  bit  of  ensaogoined  rib- 
bon that  was  to  be  returned  to  poor  Shem'i 
sweetheart  The  old  man  tried  to  bear  tha 
tidings  with  the  stoicism  of  those  Indiani 
among  whom  he  had  passed  modi  of  liii  lif^ 
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tai  expressed  srest  pleasoie  at  bearing  that 
Shem  bad  "d'M  like  a  Eentacky  man,  dear 
RTit,"  and  Ibst  I  had  ooidb  up  in  lime  to  save 
tus  soJp.  lint  in  a  fe«  minutes,  aalure  oon' 
qoered.  Ibe  old  man's  bronzed  featarea  voiced 
and  tvitohed,  and  tean  biakled  fFom  bis  aged 
evn,  Bs  be  sobbed  out,  "  Shem!  dnr  bo; 
buem  !  'tnas  I  that  oDghter  be  dead,  not  he." 

At  last  the  wesrj  ride  was  over;  w«  lisd 
pstaed  ontljing  farms  guarded  b;  a  stroog 
stookade,  then  the  farms  grew  thicker  and  the 
stocksdES  were  dispensed  wilh,  and  at  hkst  the 
roofa  of  a  Tillage,  called  bj  oourtesj  a  town, 
came  in  new.  ^adlj  did  I  dismount,  gladlj 
did  I  ajiske  the  hard  haad  of  tlie  last  rider  of 
the  Express  Company  !  Learing  that  honest 
fellow  piuiling  orer  the  cabalistic  flourishes 
of  B  ten-dollar  note  I  presented  to  him,  I 
hired  a  pair-hone  wa^on  of  light  build,  and 
Bet  off  at  once.  Tne  waggon  bore  me  on 
nntil  I  exebanged  it  for  a  coach,  the  ooaoh  did 
me  the  same  oood  office  until  I  heard  the  snort 
of  the  ateam-norse,  and  took  my  ticket  by  rail- 
way. fio«deliciDn9,howsniigBndlusariouswai 
■neh  a  mode  of  trarel,  after  so  much  bard 
aaddlework!  Corduroy  roads  seemed  sinooth,aiid 
Amerioan  railroads  not  tn  the  least  addicted  to 
oanse  the  trains  to  jerk  or  rook.  The  gliding 
notion  was  charming,  and  I  made  amends  for 
lost  tune,  by  sleeping  in  a  disiuim  which  pro- 
voked more  than  one  fellow-tiaTellcr,  eager  to 
know  my  business  and  station  in  life. 

I  had  already  telegraphod  to  New  York  bcieQy 
tbvs: 

"  Has  the  Califomiaa  mail,  viA  Panama,  ■ 
riredr 
Briefer  still  was  the  answer : 
«  No." 

That  was  right,  so  far.     Uy   toil  was   & 

jet  purposeless.    I  might  hope  to  be  in  Ne 

Vork  be&iie  Dr^  or   Colooel,  Joram  Hecki€ 

.    The  Tietory,  to  be  sure,  was  not  yet  wo 

I    The  valuable   papers   remained   in  tlis  scon 

drel's  keeping.  But  my  nreaence  in  New  York 
'  vould  be  unsuspected  by  him,  and  any  overt  act 
I  '  on  my  part  woiud  have  the  effect  of  a  surprise. 
I  I  was  too  eihaasted,  to  devote  myself  to  apln- 
!  ning  air-drawn  schemes  for  outwitting  the  in- 
triguer. I  should  have  need  of  all  my  faeultiea 
when  tlie  tug  of  war  began,  and  t  must  sleep  now. 
I  Sleep  I  did,  over  miles  and  miles,  over  leagues 
I  and  t^ues,  of  the  iron  way :  resting  obstinately, 
I    and  bemg  as  passive  as  possible. 

"  Masca  get  oatF    Dis  New  York,  sare." 
Some  one  was  shaking  ms  by  the  arm  i  some 
j    one  elae  held  a  lantern  to  my  face.    A  blaok 
'    man  and  a  white.     The  conductor,  and  a  negro 

I  "I'm  going  to  the  Metropolitan  Hotel.  I 
'  want  a  hack :  no  luggage.  Has  the  Califomian 
'    mail  arrived  r 

"  Yes,  it  has,"  said  a  newsvendor,  who  stood 
'  br,  with  aheap  of  joumala  under  his  arm;  "got 
<  all  the  news  beto.  Herald,  Tcibnue,  Times. 
{    WUeh  will  you  haver 

I  bouglit  one  of  the  papers,  and  glanced  at  the 
Uat  at  arrivals  vi&  Faoama.  So  much  gold  dost, 


so  mneb  bnllios,  distinguished  Eoiopetw  ti»- 

Teller,  postmaster -KCneral,  Signora  Gantaliai, 
Colonels  Tliom,  Heckler,  ftc.  The  driver  of  the 
hsok-CBrriage  was  an  Irishman,  as  nsuaL  and. 
luckily,  not  a  new  arrival.  He  readily  oondactM 
(at  that  late  hour  all  other  stores  and  shops 
«  dosed)  to  the  empoHumof  a  Jewdealerm 
ready-made  clothes,  who  was  willing  to  turn  a 
cent  even  at  irregoUr  time.  I  purchased  a  new 
suit,  linen,  a  portmanteau,  and  so  forth,  and 
shaved  off  my  stubbly  beard  with  ntxore  sup- 

Iilisd  by  the  Jew,  and  before  the  Jew's  private 
ooking-glass.  My  driver  drove  quite  a  trim, 
ordinary-looking  gentleman  to  the  Metropontau 
Hotel,  instead  of  the  shaggy  flannel-siiiited 
Califaraian  iriio  had  Brst  enraged  him. 

Before  I  engaged  a  room,  I  civilly  asked  the 
bookkeeper  to  let  me  look  at  the  addresses  of 
^ests  9 1  waa  expecting  my  brother,  I  said, 
irom  Albany.  I  took  gM>d  core  to  say  nothisf; 
of  Heokler  or  Calirornia,  and  the  bookkeeper 
d  no  suspicion  that  my  voyages  bad  eon- 
^nced  at  any  more  remolo  spot  than  Phila- 
delphia or  Baltimore.    Yea — Beoklei'B  name 

I  bad  guessed  he  mmld  put  np  at  tlw  Hetro- 
polilsn,  for  I  had  heard  him  mention  the  hoase 
approvingly  in  conversation.    I  hung  about  the 

bar  and  the  staircases  until  I  happened  to  hear 
that  he  had  gone  to  bed.  Then,  I  withdrew  to 
think  over  my  own  plan  of  operations.  I  own  I 
was  puEBled.  1  tossed  and  tumbled  uneasily  on 
my  pillow.  While  hurryin)^  onward  it  bad  ap- 
peared as  it  I  had  bnt  to  amre  in  time,  and  the 
diffioalty  was  at  an  end ;  but  now,  what  waa  I 
to  do  P  The  battle  had  yet  to  be  fought.  What 
tiould  I  doF  In  the  mommg,  no  doubt, 
Heckler  would  repair  to  tiie  bank,  to  present 
the  forged  oheqne,  if  not  to  get  the  lulls 
discounted.  I  must  stop  him.  Bnt  howF 
Should  I  go  to  the  polioe,  and  return  with 
the  police  myrmidons?  Not  to  be  thought 
of!  Scandal,  Btposure,  must  follow  such  a  step ; 
nay,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  Heokler  might  seem 
an  innocent  man,  and  1  a  false  aocuser.  I  next 
thought  of  confronting  him  baldly,  and  roroing 
from  him,  with  a  pistol  at  his  head,  if  need  be, 
Ihe  property  of  Uie  firm.  But  this  was  too  I 
Qoixotio  a  proceeding  to  be  adopted  in  a  flrst- 
rate  hotel  in  New  York.    I  ina  at  my  wita*    | 

Heavens !  What  a  smell  of  burning,  and  how 

stifling  and  thiek  the  url     Smoke!    The  house 

onnre,   Up  I  spraiig,and  flnngonmyokitlies   < 

hot  haste.    "  It's  an  ill  «ind  that  blows  no 

one  any  good."     I  thought  of  Joram  Heeklcr 

aa  I  rang  my  bell  to  alarm  the  people.  ' 


Daric  clonda  of  volleTing  smoke  poured  along 
the  corridors,  flacked  here  and  tliars  b;  thin 
ribbons  of  Oame  that  licked  tbs  walls  aad  floors 
like  the  tongues  of  fleryterpeata.  Shrieks  Vera 
heard ;  dotva  were  b«irsl  open ;  men,  women, 
children,  luahed  out,  balf-diesied  and  sm«am- 
ing.  Then  was  panio  tenor  and  wild  eonfu- 
sioo.    The  Are  gained  ground,  i"^         "" 
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bliBdiDgl;  thi«k,  avd  hU  firi  bafor*  it— all  but 
mjselF.  I  ateadily  groped  mj  vaj  towards 
Joram  Heckler's  room.  I  kncv  tbc  number, 
and  wheee  to  find  it.  I  kneir  that  I  liakei 
toy  life,  but  the  atake  wm  wortb  winuin);  kt 
■Doh  ft  Hale,  I  vu  ven  dohIj  Huffonted  u  I 
puiAed  on,  Itolding  ot  tbe  wall,  into  the 
Ihiokeat  of  tti*  imoke.  Some  mat^  balf-drSHed, 
and  vinged  b;  fear,  came  rtulibg  bj  with  ez- 
tended  Midi,  and  uettlf  orertunied  me.  He 
uttered  a  Uf  age  oath ;  tbe  red  clare  of  tbe 
fire  fell  on  his  ^e ;  it  wu  Joran  Heckler. 

He  did  not  recognise  me,  but  dashed  od,  onlj 
jDindful  of  his  danger.  Had  he  tlie  papers  wita 
him  T    I  thought  not.    I  hoped  not,    That 


.   n  then,  tbs  door  of  which  was  fcjar, 
into  irhich  the  smoke  was  rolling.    Not 


the 
•moke  alone ;  I  saw  a  thin  red  tongae  of  fire 
sreeping  hi  over  the  floor,  beside  the  walnaoot. 
I  daibod  in.  Mj  eret  imarted  with  tbe  smoke, 
and  I  gaiped  for  breath,  but  amoko  and  fire 
eould  not  tom  me  now.  Heokler'a  clothes 
and  dresti^-oaae  were  as  he  had  laid  them ; 
tbe  latter  waa  ope&i  no  papers!  His  Taliae, 
too,  layt^iea:  oopapenl  I  atruek  m;  forehead 
deiptiiii^.  He  had  them  about  him  then !  I 
was  tiakuiK  life  idlj.  Emma  was  lost  to  me ! 
Tbe  smoke  choked  me :  the  intolerablj  hot  fire 
bad  gained  the  bed :  valance  and  curtains  were 
flaring  high  in  a  tall  yellow  pillar  of  dame.  The 
lubtle  tongues  of  flame  almost  touched  my  feet. 
I  mnsf  %,  if  I  would  not  perish.  Outside,  I 
heard  the  noise  of  the  engiuca  and  the  cheers  of 
the  mob,  and  then  the  dasb  of  water,  ae  pro- 
digious efforts  were  made  to  extinguisli  the  Bre. 

1  was  etaggeting  away,  wbeu  I  saw,  peeping 
from  under  the  bolster  of  tbe  bed,  a  nuasia- 
lealher  pocket-book.  The  rascal  had  forgotten  it 
in  bis  bund  terror.  The  blazing  curtains  fell  in 
fragments  upon  me,  and  mv  hands  were  a  good 
dealRcorched,but IreacuedtheprcciouspriEe.  I 
tore  it  open.  Yes,  cheque  and  bills,  all  yere 
there  !  Thrusting  it  into  mr  breast-pocket,  I 
left  the  room,  and  strugglea  as  I  best  could 
down  tbe  passiwe.  Dash  after  dash  of  water, 
flui^  from  hand-buckets,  had  parliidlj  snbdued 
the  flames,  and  the  firemen  were  gaining  the 
victory.  Half  smothered,  singed,  blackened, 
but  with  a  proudly  beatiiu;  heart,  I  forced  my 
way  down  the  heated  atufcroirdad  staircase — 
reached  tbe  outer  air,  and  fainted. 

I  have  little  mora  to  tell.  I  am  a  partnsr  in 
the  firm  :  Bmma  is  my  wife ;  her  brother  re- 
oovered  &om  his  illness,  and  is  now,  in  another 
land,  an  altered  and  peait«nt  man.  The  house 
of  Spalding,  Hanaermann,  and  Co.  {I  am  Co.) 


Grindrod.    Of  Heckler  we  heard  no  more. 


FICKINO  TIF  KISS  EIMUZENS. 

TSB  day  was  bv  tliis  time  waning,  when  the 

gate  again  openet^  and,  with  the  briUiant  golden 

ught  that  atreamed  from  the  declining  sun  and 

touched  the  vei;  bars  of  the  sooty  creature's 


den,  there  pasted  in  a  little  child;  a  little  eitl 
with  beantifnl  bright  hair.  Bhe  wore  a  plain 
straw  hat,  had  a  door-key  in  her  band,  and 
tripped  towards  Mr,  Traveller  as  if  she  were 
pieased  to  see  bim  and  were  going  to  repose 
aome  childish  confidence  in  bim,  when  ahe  eanght 
sight  of  the  figure  behind  the  bars,  and  atarted 
back  in  terror. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,  datlingi"  said  Ifr. 
Traveller,  taking  her  by  the  hand. 

"  Oh,  but  I  don't  like  it !"  urged  the  (blink- 
ing child;  "it's  dreadful." 

"WeUl  I  doa't  like  it.  either,"  aaid  Mr. 
Travsller. 

"Who  has  put  it  there P"  aaked  the  littla 
girl.    "  Does  it  bite  F" 

"No, — only  barks.  But  can't  you  make  up 
your  mind  to  see  it,  my  dearf"  For  she  waa 
covering  her  eyes. 

"0  no  no  no!"  returned  the  child.  "I 
cannot  bear  to  look  at  it  I" 

Mr.  Traveller  turned  his  bead  tosfards  Ina 
friend  in  there,  as  much  as  to  ask  him  how  he 
liked  that  instance  of  his  success,  and  then  took 
the  child  out  at  the  still  open  gate,  and  stood 
talking  to  her  for  some  half  an  hour  in  the 
mellow  sunligbt.  At  length  he  returned,  en- 
couraging her  as  she  held  his  arm  with  both  her 


MISS  PDPPORD'S  establishment  for  six 
young  ladies  of  tender  years,  is  an  esta- 
blishment of  a  compact  nature,  an  establishment 
in  mimBture,quiteapocketc3tjibluhment.  Misa 
Pupfard,  Miss  Pupford'a  assbcant  with  the  Pari- 
sian accent.  Miss  Pupford'a  cook,  and  Miss  Fop- 
ford's  housemaid,  complete  what  Miss  Pupford 
calls  the  educatiomd  and  domestic  staff  <^  her 
Lilliputian  College. 

mIss  Pupford  Is  one  of  the  most  amid^Ie  of 
her  sex;  it  necessarilffoltowsthat  shepossessES 
a  sweet  temper,  and  would  own  to  the  poases- 
aion  of  a  great  deal  of  sentiment  If  she  consi- 
dered it  quite  reconcilable  with  her  duty  to 
parents.  Beemmgit  uotlnthebond,  Miss  Pup- 
ford keeps  it  as  far  out  of  sight  as  she  can — 
which  (God  bless  her  1)  is  not  very  far. 

Miss  Pupford's  ajsistaut  with  the  Parisian 
accent,  may  be  regarded  as  in  same  sort  an  in- 
spired lady,  for  ahe  never  conversed  with  a 
Parisian,  ud  was  neverout  of  Enghmd-^-except 
once  in  the  pleasure-boat.  Lively,  In  the  foreign 
waters  that  ebb  and  flow  two  miles  off  Ma^ate 
at  high  water.  Bven  under  those  geographically 
favourable  circumstances  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  French  language  in  its  utmost  politeness  and 
pnritf.  Miss  Pupford's  assistant  did  not  fully 
profit  by  the  epportunity ;  for,  the  pleaaore-boa^ 
Lively,  so  strongly  asserted  its  tiUe  to  its  name 
on  that  occKsioQ,  that  she  was  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
piokling  in  brue— as  if  she  were  bung  salted 
down  for  the  use  of  the  Navy— undeigoiog  at 
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the  Mme  tune  grest  meaUl  alanu,  corpcrul 
distress,  and  clear-st&rchiiig  deraoKemeBt. 

Wben  Uiu  Pnpford  and  her  assutant  first 
forgathered,  is  not  Jmowu  to  men,  or  pupils- 
Bnt,  it  vaa  Img  ago.  A  belief  voold  tuiva  eata- 
btiiiied  itself  among  pnpils  that  the  two  onoe  went 
to  tdtool  together,  were  it  not  for  the  difficulty 
and  audaffltf  of  imagining  Miss  Pnpford  born 
vithont  mittens,  and  without  a  front,  and  with- 
ont  a  bit  of  gold  wire  among  her  front  teeth,  and 
without  little  dabs  of  powder  on  her  neat 
little  face  and  nose.  Indeed,  whenfrer  Misa 
Pnpford  gives  a  little  lecture  on  the  mytholog; 
of  the  misgnided  heathens  (alwafs  carefolly  ex- 
cluding Cnpid  from  recognition),  and  tells  how 
Uiiterva  sprang,  perfectly  equipped,  from  the 
brain  of  Jnpiter,  she  is  half  supposed  to  hint, 
"  So  I  myself  came  into  the  world,  completely 
up  in  Pinnock,  Mangnall,  Tables,  and  the  use  of 
the  Globes." 

Howbeit,  Miss  Pupford  and  Miss  Pupford' 
assistant  are  old  old  Mends.  And  it  is  thought 
by  pupils  that,  after  pupils  are  gone  to  bed,  they 
even  callon^another  by  their  christian  nunes  in 
the  qniet  UtUe  patlonr.  For,  once  upon  a  time 
onathnnderona  afternoon,  when  Mias  Pupford 
fUated  away  without  notice,  Misa  Pupford's 
Bssietant  (never  beard,  before  or  since,  to  address 
her  otherwise  tiiaa  as  Uiss  Pupford)  ran  to  her, 
OTiiig  out  "Uy  dearest  Suphemia!"  And 
£uphenua  is  Miss  Papford's  christian  name  on 
the  sampler  (date  picked  out)  hanging  up  in  the 
CtAlege-hall,  where  the  two  peacocks,  terrified 
to  de»th  by  some  German  text  that  is  woddiing 
down  hiU  after  them  out  of  a  cottage,  are 
scnttiing  away  to  hide  their  profiles  in  two  im- 
mense bean-stalks  growing  out  of  fiower-pots. 

Also,  there  is  a  notion  latent  among  pupils, 
tiutt  Miss  Pi^ord  was  once  in  loTc,  tmdiJiat  the 
beloved  olgect  still  mores  upon  this  ball.  Also, 
that  he  is  a  public  character,  and  a  personage  of 
vast  consequence.  Also,  that  Miss  Pupford's 
asastant  knows  all  about  it.  For,  sometimes  of 
an.  afternoon  when  Miss  Pupford  has  been  read- 
ing the  paper  through  her  little  gold  eye-glass 
Qt  ii  necessaiy  to  read  it  on  the  spot,  as  the  boy 
calls  for  it,  with  ill-oonditioned  punctuality,  in 
an  honi),  stke  has  become  agitated,  and  has  said 
to  her  assistant,  "G!"  Then  Miss  Pupford's 
Bsaiatant  has  goue  to  Miss  Pupford,  and  Miss 
Pupford  has  pointed  out,  with  her  eye-glass, 
G  in  the  p^>er,  and  then  Miss  Pupford's  as- 
sistant has  read  about  G,  and  has  shown  sym- 
pathy. So  stimulated  has  the  pupil-mmd  been 
in  its  time  to  curiosity  on  the  subject  of  G,  that 
once,  under  temporary  circumstances  favWable 
to  the  bold  sally,  one  fearless  pupil  did  actually 
obtain  possession  of  the  paper,  and  range  all  over 
it  in  souvh  of  G,  who  had  been  disoovered  thcKiu 
by  Miss  Pupford  not  ten  minutes  before.  But  no 
G  could  be  identified,  except  one  capital  oObnder 
who  had  been  executed  in  a  state  of  great  hardi- 
hood, and  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Miss 
Pupford  could  ever  have  loved  Um,  Beside^ 
he  oouldnt  be  always  being  executed.    Besides, 


be  got  into  the  paper  sgain,  tH^n,  within  a 

month. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  suspected  by  the  pupil-mind 
that  G  is  a  short  chubby  oM  gentlemu,  with 
little  bhick  sealing-wax  boots  up  to  his  knees, 
whom  a  sharply  observant  pupil.  Miss  Linx,  wh«i 
she  once  went  to  Tonbridge  Wells  with  Miss 
Pnpford  for  the  holidays,  reported  on  her  return 
(privately  and  confidentiidly)  to  have  seen  cotoe 
capering  up  to  Misa  Pupford  on  the  Promenade, 
and  to  have  detected  in  the  act  of  squeezing  Mies 
Pupford's  baud,  and  to  have  heard  pronounce  the 
words,  "Cruel  Euphemia,  ever  thine  I" — orsome> 
thing  like  that.  MissLinxhasarded  a  guess  that 
he  might  be  House  of  Commons,  or  Money 
Market,  or  Clourt  Circular,  or  Fashionable  Move- 
ments; which  would 'account  for  his  getting 
into  the  papar  so  often.  Kut,  it  was  fatally 
objected  by  the  pupil-mind,  that  none  of  those 
notabilities  could  possibly  be  spelt  with  a  0. 

There  are  other  occaaions,  closely  watched  and 
perfectly  o(»aprehended  by  the  pupil-mind,  ndien 
Miss  Pupford  imparts  with  mystery  to  her  as- 
sistant that  there  is  spedal  excitement  in  the 
morning  paper.  These  occasions  are,  wbeuUiss 
Pnpford  finds  an  old  pupil  coming  out  under  the 
head  of  Births,  or  Marriages.  Affectionate  tears 
are  invariably  seen  in  Miss  Pupford's  meek  little 
eyes  when  this  is  the  case ;  snd  the  pupil-mini^ 
perceiving  that  Its  order  has  distingoished  itself 
— though  the  fact  is  never  mentioned  by  Miss 
Pupford—becomes  elevated,  and  feels  that  it 
likewise  is  reserved  for  greatness. 

Miss  Pupford's  assistant  with  the  Parisian 
accent  has  a  little  more  bone  than  Miss  Pupford, 
but  is  of  the  same  trim  orderly  diminutive  cast^ 
and,  from  long  contemplation,  admiration,  and 
imitatloD  of  Miss  Pupford,  has  grown  like  her. 
Being  entirely  devoted  to  Miss  Pupford,  and 
having  a  pretty  talent  for  pencil-drawing,  she 
once  made  a  portrait  of  that  lady :  which  was  so 
instantly  identified  and  hailed  by  the  pupils,  that 
it  was  done  on  stone  at  five  shilUi^.  Surely  the 
softest  and  milkiest  stone  that  ever  was  quarriei^ 
receivedthatlikenesBofMissPupfordl  Thelines 
of  her  placid  little  nose  are  so  undecided  in  it  that 
stiangeta  to  the  work  of  art  eie  observed  to  be 
exceeding  perplexed  as  to  where  the  box  goes 
to,  and  involuntarily  feel  their  own  noses  in  a 
disconcerted  manner.  Miss  Pupford  being  repre- 
sented in  a  state  of  dejection  at  an  open  window, 
ruminating  over  a  bowl  of  gold,  fish,  the  pnpil- 
mind  has  settled  that  the  bowl  was  presented  by 
G,  and  that  he  wreathed  the  bowl  with  flowers  oT 
soul,  and  that  Miss  Pupford  is  depicted  as  waiting 
for  him  on  a  memorable  occasion  whsa  be  was 
behind  his  time. 

Tha  approach  of  the  hut  Midsummer  hofidaya 
had  a  particular  interest  for  the  pupil-mind,  by 
reason  of  its  knowing  that  Miss  Pupford  ww 
bidden,  on  the  second  d^  of  those  holidi^,  to 
the  uuptiab  of  a  former  pupil  As  it  was  im- 
possible to  conceal  the  fact—so  extensive  were 
the  dress-making  preparations— Miss  Pupford 
openly  announced  it.    Bu^  she  held  It  doe  to 
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'pareDtslonuikethe  amunmcemeiit  with 
gentle  melBnchol;,  as  if  marriage  were  (as  indeed 
it  eiceptiooall J  hia  been)  rather  ■  caUmitj.  With 
(ta  air  of  loftened  resipiation  and  pitr,  therefore, 
Misa  Fupford  went  on  with  hei  preparations 
and  meanwhile  no  pupil  ever  went  np-stairs,  o 
came  down,  without  peeping  in  at  the  door  of 
Miw  Pupfotd's  bedroom  (when  Misa  Popford 
wasn't  there},  and  bringing  baek  some  snipriai 
intelligence  concerning  the  bonnet. 

The  citensiTe  prepaiatioiia  being  completed' 
the   da;  before   the   holidays,   an  nnanimoos 
entreat;  was  preferred  to  Miss  Fupford  b;  thi 
pupil-miud — finding  expression  throngh    Mias 
Fupford's  assistant— that  she  would  ddgn 
appear  in  all  hn  splendour.    Miss  Fupford  o 
eenttng,   presented  a  lorel;  spectaele.     i 
aJthongh  the  oldest  pupil  was  barely  thirteen, 
ever;  one  of  the  six  became  in  two  minutes  per- 
fect in  the  shape,  cut,  colour,  price,  and  quality, 
of  erery  artioie  Miss  Fupford  wore. 

Ilms  deiightfatly  ushered  in,  the  holidays 
began.  Five  of  the  six  pupils  kissed  little  Kitty 
Kimmeens  twenty  times  over  (round  total,  one 
hundred  times,  for  she  was  very  popular),  and  so 
went  home.  Miss  Kitty  Kimmeens  remained 
behind,  for  her  rebtions  and  friends  trere  all  in 
India,  far  away.  A  self-helpfn]  steady  little  child 
ia  Miss  Kitty  Kimmeens :  a  dimpled  child  too,  and 
a  loving. 

So,  the  gte&t  marria^-day  came,  and  Miss 
Fupford,  quite  as  much  fluttered  as  any  bride 
cotdd  be  (G !  thought  Miss  Kitty  Kimmeens), 
ivent  away,  splendid  to  behold,  in  the  carriage 
tliat  was  sent  for  her.  But,  not  Miss  Fupford 
only  went  away;  for  Miss  Fupford's  assistant 
ijpcnt  away  with  her,  on  a  dutiful  risit  to  an  aged 
imcle—thoQgh  aurdy  the  venerable  gentleman 
couldn't  live  in  the  ^ery  of  the  church  where 
the  marriage  was  to  be,  thought  Miss  Kitty  Kim- 
meens— and  yet  Miss  Fupford's  assistant  had  let 
out  that  she  was  going  there.  Where  the  cook 
was  going,  didn't  appear,  but  she  generally  con- 
Teyed  to  Miss  Kimmeens  that  she  was  bound, 
rather  against  her  will,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  per- 
form some  pious  office  that  rendered  new  ribbons 
necessary  to  her  best  bonnet,  and  also  sandals  to 
her  shoes. 

"  So  you  see,"  said  the  hoosemaid,  when  they 
were  all  gone,  "  there's  nobody  left  in  the  house 
but  you  and  me.  Miss  Kimmeens." 

"  Nobody  else,"  said  Miss  Kitty  Kimmeens, 
(haldng  hercurls  a  Lttle  sadly,    " Nobody !" 

"  And  you  wouldn't  like  your  Bella  to  go  too ; 
would  you  Miss  Kimmeens  F"  said  the  house- 
maid.^  (She  being  Bella.) 

"  anawered  little  Miss 


modi  attached  to  him,  letting  alone  her  favourite 
sister,  Miss  Kimmeens." 

"  Is  he  very  ill  ?"  aaked  little  Kitty. 

"  Your  poor  Bella  has  her  fears  so,  Wh  Kim- 
meeus,"  returned  the  housemaid,  with  her  apron 
at  her  eyes.  "It  was  hut  his  inside,  it  is  true, 
but  it  might  mount,  and  the  doctor  aaid  that  if  it 
mounted  he  wouldn't  answer."  Hem  the  house- 
maid was  so  overcame  that  Kitty  administered 
the  only  comfort  she  had  ready:  vldahwasakisa. 

"  If  it  hadn't  been  for  disappointing  Cook,  dear 
Miss  Kimmeens,"  said  the  housemaid,  "  your 


"  lonr  poor  Bella  is  forced  to  stay  with  you, 
Thether  she  likes  it  or  not ;  ain't  she.  Miss  Kim, 
meensf" 

"  Do^l  yon  like  it  F"  inquired  Kitty. 

"'Why,you'reaucbadai'ling',Miss,  tlutitwonld 
be  unkind  of  your  Bella  to  make  otqectiona.  Yet 
my  brotber-in-Uw  has  been  took  unexpected  bad 
'—"^  morning's  poat    And  your  poor  Bella  is 
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Bella  would  have  asked  her  to  stay  with  yon.  For 

Cook  is  sweet  company,  Miss  Kimmeens ;  much 

more  so  than  your  own  poor  BeUa." 
Bat  you  are  very  nice,  Bella." 
Your  Bella  conid  wislbto  be  so.  Miss  Kim- 
us,"  returned  the  housonaid,  "  bat  she  knows 

full  well  that  it  do  not  lay  in  her  power  t^ 

With  which  despondent  conviction,  the  house' 
maid  drew  a  heavy  sigh,  and  shook  her  head,  and 
dropped  it  on  one  side. 

"  If  it  had  been  anyways  right  to  disappoint 
Cook,"  she  pursued,  in  a  contemplative  and  ab- 
stracted manner,  "  it  might  have  been  so  easy 
1  could  have  got  to  my  brother -iu-laVa, 
and  had  the  best  part  of  the  day  there,  and  got 
back,  long  before  our  ladies  come  home  at  nightj 
and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  them  need 
never  have  known  it.  Not  that  Miss  Fupford 
would  at  all  object,  but  that  it  might  put  her  out, 
being  tender-hearted.  Howa'ever,  your  own  poor 
Bella,  Miss  Kimmeens,"  said  the  housemaid, 
rousing  herself,  "  is  forced  to  stay  with  you,  and 
you're  a  precious  love,  if  not  a  liberty." 

"  Bella,"  said  little  Kitty,  after  a  short  silence. 

"  Call  your  own  poor  Bdla,  iww  Bella,  dear," 
the  housem^d  besought  her. 

"My  Bella,  then." 

"  Bless  your  considerate  heart  I"  sud  the 
housemaid. 

"  If  you  would  not  mind  leaving  me,  I  should 
not  mind  being  left.  I  am  not  afraid  to  stay  in 
the  bouse  alone.  And  you  need  not  be  uneasy  on 
my  account,  for  I  would  be  very  careful  to  do  no 

As  to  harm,  you  more  than  sweetest, 
if  not  a  hlierty,"  cxclaiiccd  the  housemaid,  in  a 
rapture,  "  your  Bella  could  trust  you  anywhere, 
being  so  steady,  and  so  answerable.  The  oldest 
head  in  this  house  (me  and  Cook  says),  but  for 
}ta  bright  hair,  is  Miss  Kimmeens.  But  no,  I 
will  nut  leave  youj  for  you  would  think  your 
Bella  unkind." 

But  if  you  are  my  Bells,  you  mutt  go,"  re> 
turned  the  child. 

"  Must  I  ?"  said  the  boosemaid,  rising,  on  the 
whole  with  alacrity.  "  What  must  be,  must  be. 
Miss  Kimmeens.  Your  own  poor  Bella  acts 
according,  thongh  unwilling.  But  go  or  st^y, 
yonr  own  poor  Bella  loves  you.  Miss  Kimmeeoi." 

It  was  certainly  go,  and  not  stay,  for  within 
five  minutes  Mils  Kimmeeus'sown  poor  BeUit— so 
much  improved  in  point  of  spirits  as  to  have 
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ftrown  shuoit  sanguinB  on  tlie  subject  of  bar 
brother-in-law — vent  het  ynf,  in  apparel  that 
seemed  to  bare  been  ezpraesV  prepaied  for  some 
fe*tl?B  oeoancn.  Snchue  the  ohuge*  of  this 
fleeUngvisU,  and  m  ihoiWi^ted  are  ve  poor 
mortals! 

When  the  boiue  door  oloaed  with  a  bang  and 
a  shil:e,  it  seemed  to  Uiss  Eimmeeiu  to  be  a 
very  heavy  house  door,  shntting  her  np  in  a  wil- 
deniesB  of  a  home.  Snt,  Miss  Eimmeens  being, 
as  before  etated,  of  a  self-reliant  and  methodical 
character,  presently  began  to  parcel  out  the  long 
summer-day  before  her. 

And  first  she  thought  sho  wonid  go  )dl  orer 
the  house,  to  make  quite  sore  that  nobody  vith 
a  great-oost  on  and  a  carvbg-knife  in  it,  bad  got 
under  one  of  the  be^  or  into  one  of  tlie  cup- 
boards. Not  that  she  bad  erer  before  been 
troubled  by  the  image  of  anybody  armed  with  a 
great-coat  and  a  carving-knife,  but  that  it  seemed 
to  have  been  shaken  into  existence  by  the  shake 
and  the  bang  of  the  great  street  door,  reverbe- 
rating through  the  solitary  house.  So,  btUeMiaa 
Kimmeens  looked  under  the  five  empty  beds  of 
the  five  departed  pupils,  and  looked  under  her 
own  bed,  and  looked  under  Miss  Papford's  bed, 
and  looked  under  Miss  Pupford'i  assistant's  bed. 
And  when  she  had  done  this,  uid  was  making 
the  tour  of  the  oupboards,  the  disagreeablA 
thooght  came  into  her  young  head,  Wb^  a  ver; 
alarming  thing  it  would  be  to  find  somebody 
with  a  mask  on,  like  Qu;  f  awkes,  hiding  bolt 
nprigbt  in  a  corner  and  pretending  not  to  be 
alive  1  However,  Miss  Kimmeens  having  finished 
hei  inspeotion  without  making  any  such  uncom- 
fortable disoovsty,  sat  down  in  her  tidy  little 
^auuet  to  needlework,  and  began  stitching  away 
at  a  great  mte. 

The  silence  all  about  bar  soon  grew  very  op- 
pressive, and  the  more  so  because  of  the  odd  in- 
consiateucy  that  tiie  more  silent  it  was,  the  more 
noises  there  were.  The  noise  of  her  own  needle 
and  thread  as  she  stilcbed,  was  infinitely  louder 
in  her  cars  than  the  stitching  of  all  the  six 

iiupils,  and  of  Miss  Fupford,  and  of  Miss  Pup- 
ord's  Bsaistant,  all  stitching  away  at  once  on  a 
highly  emulative  afternoon.  Then,  the  schoolroom 
clock  conducted  itself  in  a  way  in  which  it  had 
never  conducted  itself  before— fell  lame,  some- 
how, and  yet  persisted  in  running  on  as  hard  and 
as  land  as  it  could :  the  consequence  of  wbich 
behaviour  was,  that  it  staggered  among  the  mi- 
nutes in  a  state  of  the  greatest  confusion,  and 
knocked  tbem  about  in  all  directions  with- 
out appcorinfi;  to  get  on  with  its  regular  work. 
Periisps  this  alarmed  the  stairs ;  but  be  that  as  it 
might,  tiitj  began  to  creak  in  a  most  unusual 
manner,  and  then  the  furniture  b^an  to  crack, 
and  then  poor  little  Miss  Kimmeens,  not  liking 
the  furtive  aspect  of  things  in  general,  began  to 
sing  as  she  stitched.  £ut,  it  was  not  her  own 
voice  that  she  heard — it  was  somebody  else 
making  believe  to  be  Kitty,  and  singing  exces- 
sively fiat,  without  any  heart— so  as  that  would 
never  meed  matters,  she  left  off  ag^n. 


By-and-by,  the  atitehing  beoame  to  palp«ble 
a  failure  that  Miss  Kitty  Kimmeens  folded  her 
work  neatly,  and  put  it  away  in  its  box,  and  gave 
it  np.  Thrai  the  queation  arose  about  reading. 
But  no;  the  book  that  was  so  deli^tful 
when  there  was  somebody  ^  loved  for  her 
eyes  to  fall  on  when  they  rose  trom  the  pag^ 
had  not  more  heart  in  it  than  her  own  sinfr" 
ing  now.  ^Qie  book  went  to  its  ahelf  as  tha 
needlework  had  gone  to  its  box,  and,  since  some- 
thing waul  be  done— thought  the  ohiid,  "  I'll  go 
put  my  room  to  rights." 

She  Bbared  her  room  vritb  her  deweet  Uttta 
friend  among  the  other  five  pupils,  and  wl^  thro 
should  she  now  conceive  a  lurking  dread  of  tb« 
Uttk  friend's  bedstead  F  But,  she  did.  There 
was  a  stealthy  air  abont  its  innocent  white  cur- 
tains, and  there  were  even  dark  hints  of  a  dead 
girl  lying  under  tbe  coverlet.  The  great  want  of 
human  oompanj,  the  great  need  of  aboman  face, 
began  now  to  express  itself  in  the  facility  widt 
which  the  fnmitura  put  on  atiange  exaggerated 
resemblances  to  human  looks.  A  ohaic  with  a  me- 
iwn  was  horribly  out  of  temper  in  • 
most  vicious  chest  of  drawers  snarled 
at  her  bom  between  the  windows.  Itwasnoreliet 
to  escape  from  those  monsters  to  the  looking. 
glass,  for  the  reflexion  said,  "  What  F  Is  that  yon 
all  alone  there  f  Eow  you  stare !"  And  the  back- 
ground  was  all  a  great  void  stare  as  welL 

The  day  dragged  on,  dragging  Kitty  with  it 
very  slowly  by  the  hair  of  her  head,  until  it  waa 
time  to  eat  There  were  good  proviajoas  in  tiie 
pantry,  but  their  right  fl]avoar  and  relish  had 
evaporated  with  the  five  pupils,  and  Hiss  Fup- 
ford, and  Miss  Pupford's  assistiuit,  and  tbe  code 
and  housemaid.  Where  was  the  use  of  laying 
the  cloth  symmetrically  for  one  small  gnest,  who 
had  gone  on  ever  since  the  morning  growing 
smaller  and  smaller,  while  the  empty  bouse  baa 
gone  on  swelling  li^r  and  loiger  P  The  verj 
Grace  came  out  wrong,  for  who  were  "  we  "  who 
going  to  receive  and  be  thankful  f  So,  Miw 
Kimmeens  was  not  thajikful,  and  found  hersftf 
taking  her  dinner  in  very  slovenly  style — gobbling 
it  up,  in  abort,  rather  after  tbe  manner  of  tbe 
lower  animals,  not  to  particularise  ths  pigs. 

But,  this  was  by  no  means  the  worst  of  tb» 
change  wrought  out  in  the  naturally  loving  and 
theery  little  creature  as  the  solitary  day  wore  on. 
)he  began  to  brood  and  be  suspicions.  She  dis- 
covered that  she  was  full  of  wrongs  uid  injuries. 
All  the  people  she  knew,  got  tainted  17  her 
lonely  thoughts  and  turned  bad. 

It  was  all  very  well  for  Papa,  a  widowra  in 
India,  to  send  her  home  to  be  educated,  and  to 
pay  a  handsome  round  sum  every  jtal  for  her  lo 
Miss  Pupford,  and  to  write  charming  letters  to 
his  darling  little  daughter ;  but  what  did  he  care 
for  her  b^ig  left  by  herself,  when  he  was  (as  no 
doubt  be  always  was)  enjoyiog  himself  in  com- 
pany from  morning  till  night  F  Perfaiqis  be  only 
sent  her  here,  after  all,  to  get  her  out  of  tbe  vfay. 
It  kidced  like  it— looked  like  it  to^l^,  (bat  i*. 
for  she  had  Bflvn  dreamed  of  sucii  a  thiog  bQjbrv. 
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:  Asd  iVk  old  papll  who  wu  b«iiiK  mamed.  It 
Ttks  iosuppoiUblf  conceited  itod  telSah  in  Uis  old 
pupil  to  be  married.  She  was  very  vain,  and  Tery 
'  glad  to  shov  off )  b«t  it  ma  high^  probable  tliat 
shewaan'li  pretty;  and  even  if  the  wore  pretty 
(wbioh  Miaa  Kimmeena  noit  totally  denied),  »ba 
had  Ro  bonnwK  to  be  nunied ;  and,  eten  if  mar- 
TJage  were  oonoeded,  ahe  bad  no  bnaineM  to  uk 
MissFapfardtoherweddiiig;.  AitoMiasFnpfbrd, 
ahe  waa  tbo  oldto  go  to  any  veddiag.  She  ought 
.to  know  that.  She  had  much  belter  attend  to 
her  bnainesB.  She  had  thought  she  looked  nioe 
in  the  momin^  but  ahe  didn't  look  nice.  She 
waa  a  stupid  old  thing.  G  waa  another  stupid 
oldthlnx.  Miu  Pupford'a  aaaistant  yna  another. 
They  were  all  stupid  old  things  together. 

More  than  that :  it  began  to  be  obrious  that 
this  was  a  plot.  They  had  said  to  one  anothar, 
"NcTer  mind  Kitty;  you  get  off,  and  I'll  get 
off ;  and  we'll  leave  Sitty  to  look  after  herself. 
Who  cares  for  Arr .'"  To  be  sure  they  were  rigbt 
in  that  question;  for  who  tfiif  cue  for  her,  a  poor 
little  lonely  thing  against  whom  they  sJl  planned 
and  plotted?  Nobody,  nobody  1  Here  Kitty 
sobbed. 

At  all  other  times  she  was  the  pet  of  the  whole 
hou«e,  and  loved  lier  five  oompanions  in  return 
with  a  ohild'a  teudereat  and  most  ingenuous 
attachment ;  but  now,  the  Bre  companio&t  pnt  on 
ng)y  colour,  and  appeared  for  the  first  time 
onder  a  aullDD  oloud.  There  they  were,  all  at 
^eir  homes  that  day,  being'  made  much  of,  beii^ 
taken  ont,  being  spoilt  and  made  disagreeably 
and  earing  nothing  for  her  I  It  was  like  their 
artful  sel^hneas  always  to  tell  her  when  theycaine 
back.  Under  pretence  of  MUSdenDe  and  friend- 
ship, alt  those  details  about  where  they  had  been, 
and  what  they  had  done  and  seen,  and  how  often 
they  had  said  "  0 !  If  we  had  only  darlii^  little 
Kitty  here!"  Here  indeed  I  I  dare  say!  When 
they  came  back  after  tiie  holidays,  they  were 
used  to  being  received  by  Kitty,  and  to  saying 
that  coming  to  Kitty  was  like  coining  to  another 
home.  Very  well  then,  why  did  they  go  away  f 
If  they  meant  it,  why  did  they  go  away  P  Let 
them  answer  tbat.  But  they  didn't  mean  it,  and 
couldn't  answer  that,  and  they  didn't  tell  the 
truth,  and  people  who  didn't  tell  the  truth  were 
hateful.  When  they  came  back  next  tiun,  they 
should  be  received  in  anewDuuner;  they  should 
he  avoided  and  shunned. 

And  there,  the  while  ahe  sat  all  alone  revolving 
how  iU.ihe  was  osed,  and  how  mncb  better  she 
was  than  the  people  who  went  not  alone,  the 
wedding  breakfast  was  going  on:  no  question  of 
it  I  With  a  nasty  great  bride-cake,  and  with 
those  ridicolomi  orange-flowers,  and  with  that 
toneeited  brid^  and  that  hideona  bridegroom, 
■nd  those  beftitless  bridesmaids,  and  Idlss  Pup- 
ford  stuck  up  at  the  table !  They  thought  ihey 
were  enjoying  themselves,  but  it  would  oome 
home  to  them  one  day  to  have  tboaght  so.  They 
would  all  be  dead  in  a  few  years,  let  them  enjoy 
themselves  ever  so  much.  It  Mras  a  religious 
It  to  know  that. 


It  was  such  a  comfort  to  know  it,  that  little 
Miss  Kitty  Kimcieens  suddenly  sprang  from  the 
chair  in  which  ahe  had  beuk  musing  in  a  come 
and  cried  out,  "0  those  envious  tiionghts  a 
not  mine,  0  this  wicked  cteatore  isn't  me  I  Help 
me  somebody  I  I  go  wrong,  alone  by  my  wew 
self.    Help  me  anybody !" 

"  —  Miss  Kimmeena  is  not  a  professed  philo- 
sopher, sir,"  said  M>.  Traveller,  presenting  het 
at  the  barred  window,  and  smoothing  her  shining 
hair,  "but  I  apprehend  there  was  some  tinc- 
ture of  philosophy  in  her  words,  and  in  the 
prompt  action  with  which  she  followed  them. 
That  action  was,  to  emerge  from  her  unnotoral 
solitude,  and  look  abroad  for  wholesome  sym- 
pathy, to  bestow  and  to  receive-  Her  footsteps 
strayed  to  this  gate,  bringing  her  here  by  ohancfl, 
as  an  apposite  contrast  to  yon.  The  child  came 
out,  sir.  If  you  hare  the  wisdom  to  learn  from  a 
child  (bat  I  doubt  it,  for  that  requires  more 
wisdom  than  one  in  yoar  condition  would  seem 
. .  possess),  you  cannot  do  bettor  than  imitate 
the  child,  and  come  out  too — ftom  that  very  i&- 

iralising  hatch  of  yours ." 


In 

taken  himself  to  his  bed  of  cinders  half  an  hour 
aj^,  and  lying  on  it  in  his  blanket  and  skewer 
with  bis  back  to  the  window,  took  not  the 
sroallBst  heed  of  the  appeal  addressed  to  him. 

All  that  had  been  sAid  for  the  last  two  hours, 
bad  been  said  to  a  tinkllDG;  aeoompaniment  per- 
formed bj  the  linker,  who  had  got  to  work 
upon  some  villager's  pot  or  kettle,  and  Was 
working  briskly  outside.  This  music  still  con' 
tinning,  seemed  to  put  it  into  Mr.  Traveller's 
mind  te  have  another  word  or  two  with  the 
Tinker.  So,  holding  Miss  Kinuneens  (with 
whom  he  was  now  on  the  most  friendly  tOTnis) 
by  the  hand,  be  went  out  at  the  gate  to  where 
the  Tinker  was  seated  at  his  work  on  the 
patoh  of  grass  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road, 
with  bis  wallet  of  tools  open  before  him,  and 
his  little  Are  smoking. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  jon  employed,"  said  Mr. 
Traveller. 

[  am  glad  to  £#  emnlojed,"  returned  the 
Tinker,  looking  up  as  he  put  ^e  finishing 
trftichea  to  his  job.    "  But  why  are  vou  glad  F" 

"I  thought  jou  were  a  laiy  fellow  when  I 
TOu  this  morning." 

I  waa  only  disgusted,"  said  the  Tinker, 
Do  you  mean  with  the  fine  weather  f" 
Witn   the    fine  weather  P"    repeated   the 
Tinker,  staring. 

"  Yon  told  mo  you  were  not  partlcnhtf  as  to 
weather,  and  I  thought " 

"Ha,  ha!    How  should  such  as  me  get  on, 

e  teai  parlickler  as  to  weather  P    We  must 

take  it  as  it  comes,  and  mOke  the  best  of  it. 

There's  something  good  in  all  weathers.     If  it 

;  happen  to  be  good  for  my  woric  to-daj, 

if  s  good  for  some  other  man's  to-daj,  and  will 
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ooma  ronnd  to  me  to-moiroir.  We  must  all 
live." 

"  Fray  sluike  htnie  I"  aaid  Mr.  Traveller. 

"  Take  care,  ur,"  was  the  Tinker's  caution, 
as  he  reacbed  up  bis  band  in  sarpriEe;  "the 
black  comea  off." 

"  1  am  giad  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Traveller.  "  I 
haTc  been  for  several  hours  among  other  black 
that  doee  not  come  off." 

"  Yoa  are  speaking  of  Tom  in  there  t" 

"Well  now,"  said  the  Tinker,  blowing  the 
dost  off  bis  job :  which  waa  finished.  "Ain't  it 
enough  to  diagost  a  pig,  if  he  oould  give  his 
mind  to  it?" 

"If  be  could  give  his  mind  to  it,"  retnmed 
the  other,  smiling,  "  the  probability  is  that  he 
wouldn't  be  a  pie." 

"There  jou  clench  the  nail,"  returned  the 
Tinker.    "  Then  what's  to  be  said  for  Tom  P" 

"Truly,  verr  little." 

"Truly  notaing  jon  mean,  air,"  said  the 
Tinker,  as  he  put  away  his  tools. 

"A  better  answer,  and  ([  freely  acknowledge) 
my  meaning.  I  infer  that  he  was  tlie  cause  ta 
jouc  disgust  ?" 

"  Why,  laok'ee  here,  sir,"  said  the  Tinker, 
rising  to  his  feet,  and  wiping  his  face  on  the 
r  of  his  black  apron  energetically  " '' 
Fou! — Last 


it  night 


lesTC  jou  to  jndge  1— I  .  „ 
I  has  a  job  tnat  needs  to  do  none  in 
the  m'gbt,  and  I  works  all  night.  Well, 
there's  nothing  in  that.  But  this  morning  1 
comes  along  this  road  here,  looking  for  a  sunny 
and  soft  spot  to  sleep  in,  and  I  sees  this  desola- 
tion and  ruination,  I've  Lived  myself  in  deso- 
lation  and  ruination;  I  knows  many  a  fellow- 
creetor  that's  forced  to  live,  Lfe  long,  in  desola- 
tion and  ruination ;  and  I  sits  me  down  and 
takes  pity  on  it,  as  I  casts  my  eyes  about.  Then 
comea  up  the  long-winded  one  as  I  told  von 
of,  &om  that  gate,  and  spins  himself  out  like 
a  silkworm  concerning  the  Donkey  (if  my 
Donkey  at  bome  will  excuse  me)  as  has  made  il 
all — made  it  of  his  own  choice  1  And  tells  me, 
if  you  please,  of  his  likewise  cbooaing  to  go 
Ta^;ed  and  naked,  and  grimy-'maskerading, 
mountebanking,  in  what  is  the  real  hard  lot  of 
tfaonsanda  and  thonsands !   Why,  then  I  aay  it's 


a  oubMnUe  and  nonsensioal  piece'  of  incoo- 
siatenoy,  and  I'm  disgusted.  Pm  ashamed  and 
disgusted  1" 

"I  wish  you  would  come  and  look  at  him," 
said  Mr.  Traveller,  clapping  the  Tinker  on  1^ 
shoulder. 

"  Not  I,  air,"  he  rejoined.  "  I  ain't  a  going 
to  flatter  him  op,  by  looking  at  him !" 

"But  be  is  asleep." 

"  Are  you  sure  he  is  asleep  ?"  asked  iha 
Tinker,  with  an  unwilling  air,  as  he  shouldered 
his  wallet. 

"  Then  I'll  look  at  him  for  a  quarter  of  a 
minute,"  said  the  Tinker,  "since you  ao  much 
wish  it ;  but  not  a  moment  longer. 

Thev  all  three  went  back  across  the  road ; 
and,  through  the  barred  window,  by  the  dying 
glow  of  the  sunset  coming  in  at  the  gate — 
which  the  child  held  open  for  its  admission— he 
conld  be  pretty  clearly  discerned  lying  on  his 

Tou  see  himf"  asked  Mr.  Trnveller. 
If es,"  returned  the  Tinker,  "  and  he's  wone 
tban  I  thought  him." 

Mr.  Traveller  then  whispered  in  few  words 
what  he  had  done  tines  morning ;  and  asked  the 
Tinker  what  he  thought  of  that  f 

"  I  think,"  returned  the  Tinker,  as  be  turned 
&om  the  window,  "  that  you've  wasted  a  day  on 

"  I  think  to  too ;  though  not,  I  hope,  npon 
myself.    Do  you  happen  to  be  going  antwhere 
:  the  Peal  of  Bells?" 

That's  my  direct  way,  sir,"  said  the  Tinker. 
"  I  invite  you  to  supper  there.  And  aa  I 
learn  from  this  young  lady  that  she  goes  some 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  the  same  direction, 
we  will  drop  her  on  the  road,  and  we  will 
spare  time  to  keep  her  company  at  her  garden 
gate  until  her  awn  Bella  comes  home." 

So,  Mr.  Traveller,  and   the  child,  and  the 
Tinker,  went  along  very  amicably  in  the  sweet- 
scented  evening  j  itnd  the  moral  with  which  the 
Tinker  dismissed  the  subject   was,  that  he  said 
hia  trade  that  metal  that  rotted  for  want  of 
e,  had  better  be  left  to  rot,  and  couldn't  rot 
1  soon,  considering  how  much  true  metal 
rotted  &om  over-use  and  hard  service. 
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^  A  STRAUfGE  STORY, 

Wmiw  concluded  in  Hanh  next  i  whan 

A  NEW  NOYEL  BY  ME.  WttKIE  COLLINS 

WILL  BE  COMMENCED. 
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